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***  khjeft  of  The  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  is,  the  iih~ 
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Fordyce,  T^ORDYCE,  David,  an  elegant  and  learned  wri- 

— - v---'  JU  ter,  was  born  at  Aberdeen  in  the  year  1711.  Hav- 
1  ing  received  the  early  part  of  his  education  at  the  gram¬ 
mar  fchodl,  at  the  age  of  13  he  was  entered  at  the  Greek 
clafs  in  Marifchal  college,  Aberdeen  3  in  1 7  28  he  took 
the  degree  of  A.  M.  and  was  afterwards,  in  1742,  ad¬ 
mitted  profeflfor  of  philofophy  in  the  fame  college.  He 
was  originally  defigned  for  the  miniflry )  to  prepare 
himfelf  for  which  was  the  whole  obje£l  of  his  ambition, 
and  for  a  courfe  of  years  the  whole  purpofe  of  his  flu- 
dies.  How  well  he  wTas  qualified  to  appear  in  that  cha- 
radler,  appears  from  his  “  Theodorus,  a  dialogue  con¬ 
cerning  the  art  of  preaching.”  Having  finifhed  this 
work,  he  went  abroad  in  1750  on  his  travels,  in  order 
to  obtain  frefh  (lores  of  knowledge  :  but  after  a  fuccefs- 
ful  tour  through  ieveral  parts  of  Europe,  he  was,  on 
his  return  home,  unfortunately  call  way  in  a  florm  on 
the  coafl  of  Holland,  in  the  41(1  year  of  his  age.  Be- 
fides  the  above  work,  he  wrote  Dialogues  on  Educa¬ 
tion,  8vo,  and  a  Treatife  of  Moral  Philofophy,  pub- 
lifhed  in  the  Preceptor.  The  third  edition  of  his  Theo¬ 
dorus  was  publifhed  in  London,  in  1751,  after  his  death, 
by  his  brother  James,  the  fubjedl  of  the  following  ar¬ 
ticle.  » 

Fordyce,  James ,  a  Scotch  divine,  juflly  efleemed 
for  his  piety  and  ingenuity,  as  well  as  for  his  pulpit 
eloquence,  was  born  at  Aberdeen  in  the  year  1720. 
He  received  his  claffccal  education  at  the  public  gram¬ 
mar  fchool,  and  went  afterwards  to  the  Marifchal  col¬ 
lege,  where  he  went  through  the  ufual  courfe  of  fludies 
neceflary  for  a  minifler  of  the  gofpel.  His  natural  abi¬ 
lities  wrere  excellent,  and  he  improved  to  the  utmofl  the 
favourable  opportunities  he^  enjoyed  at  the  univerfity, 
which  made  him  be  confidered  as  well  qualified  for  a 
preacher  of  the  gofpel  at  an  early  period  of  life.  His 
firfl  appointment  was  that  of  fecond  miniiler  in  the 
church  of  Brechin  in  the  county  of  Angus,  after  which 
he  accepted  of  a  call  to  Ailoa  near  Stirling.  The  peo¬ 
ple  of  that  parifh  were  prepoflefled  in  favour  of  another, 
and  prejudiced  againfl  Mr  Fordyce,  which  could  not 
fail  to  be  a  mofl  unpleafant  circumflance  \  yet  by  his 
impreflive  delivery,  and  indefatigable  attention  to  every 
part  of  his  miniflerial  duty,  he  fbon  changed  their  pre¬ 
judice  into  efieein,  and  their  elleem  into  admiration. 

During  his  refidence  at  Alloa,  he  drew  on  him  the 
notice  of  the  public  by  three  excellent  fermons  \  the  hrfl 
on  the  eloquence  of  the  pulpit,  the  fecond  on  the  me¬ 
thod  of  promoting  edification  by  public  inliitutions,  and 
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the  third  on  the  delufive  and  bloody  fpirit  of  popery,  Fordyce. 
preached  before  the  fynod  of  Perth  and  Stirling.  But  v'""""" 
ftill  greater  wonder  and  aflonifhment  were  excited  by 
his  inimitable  fermon  on  the  folly,  infamy,  and  mifery 
of  unlawful  pleafure,  preached  before  the  general  af- 
fembly  of  the  church  of  Scotland  in  1760.  It  contains 
fuch  maflerly  compofition  with  refpe£l  to  defcription, 
fpirit,  and  elegance,  and  was  delivered  with  fuch  un¬ 
common  folemnity,  animation,  and  pathos,  that  it  filled 
his  learned  fathers  and  brethren  with  aflonifhment,  and 
juflly  raifed  him  to  unrivalled  eminence  among  his  cle¬ 
rical  cotemporaries.  About  this  time  he  wTas  compli¬ 
mented  with  the  degree  of  do£lor  in  divinity  by  the  uni¬ 
verfity  of  Glafgow,  probably  on  account  of  the  fame  he 
acquired  by  this  extraordinary  fermon. 

The  friends  of  Dr  Fordyce  being  moflly  in  London/ 
he  was  invited  to  that  metropolis  to  be  the  colleague  of 
Dr  Lawrence,  minifler  of  a  refpeclable  congregation  in 
Monkwell-flreet,  on  whofe  death,  which  happened  a 
few  months  after,  Dr  Fordyce  became  once  more  fa¬ 
mous  for  his  pulpit  eloquence,  always  preaching  to 
overflowing  audiences.  This  popularity  he  juflly  de¬ 
ferred,  whether  with  refpedl  to  the  elegance  of  his  com- 
pofitions,  or  their  happy  tendency  to  imprefs  the  heart 
with  the  love  of  virtue  and  religion.  Yet  even  Dr  For¬ 
dyce  lived  to  fee  his  popularity  on  the  decline  for 
fuch  as  attend  a  place  of  worfhip  from  mere  motives  of 
curiofity  mull  have  fickle  and  unflable  minds,  changing 
their  preachers  as  they  do  their  drefs,  loving  to  be 
where  others  are,  of  doing,  what  others  do,  and  of  ad¬ 
miring  what  others  admire,  for  they  have  no  talle  of 
their  own. 

His  pews  were  thinned  from  another  caufe,  which 
was  the  failure  of  a  younger  brother,  an  extenfive  ban¬ 
ker,  which  ruined  many  of  the  do£lor’s  conflant  hear¬ 
ers  and  mofl  liberal  fupporters.  Although  the  do£lor 
could  not  be  reafonably  blamed  for  the  failure  of  his 
brother,  yet  it  is  certain  that  it  brought  a  degree  of 
odium  on  the  whole  family.  Another  caufe  of  the  di¬ 
minution  of  his  hearers  was  an  unhappy  difference  be¬ 
tween  him  and  Mr  'roller  his  colleague,  which  hap¬ 
pened  in  the  year  1755,  and  which  ended  in  a  divifion 
of  the  congregation,  many  refpeclable  families  follow¬ 
ing  Mr  Toller  to  another  place  of  worfhip.  Soon  af¬ 
ter  this  he  declined  officiating  as  a  minifler,  the  declin¬ 
ing  flate  of  his  health  rendering  fuch  a  flep  neceflary. 

The  bell  fpecimen  of  pulpit  eloquence  -which  perhaps 
ever  came  from  his  pen,  wTas  delivered  at  the  ordina- 
A  tion 
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Fofdyce.  ^  tion  of  bis  fucceffor  Mr  James  Lindfay,  and  highly  me- 

~”~v~  riting  the  attentive  perufal  of  every  clergyman.  The 
remainder  of  his  valuable  life  he  fpent  chiefly  at  a  re¬ 
tirement  in  Hampihire  in  the  vicinity  of  the  earl  of 
Bute,  with  whom  he  lived  in  the  greatefl  intimacy, 
and  to  whofe  valuable  library  he  had  unlimited  accefs. 
He  afterwards  went  to  Bath,  where  he  fuflfered  much 
from  amafthmatic  affedion,  but  bore  it  with  the  heroic 
fortitude  of  a  Chriftian,  and  expired  without  a  groan  on 
the  firft  of  Odober  1796,  in  the  76th  year  of  his 
age* 

The  dodor’s  writings  difcover  much  genius  and  ima¬ 
gination,  a  corred  tafte,  extenfive  knowledge  of  the 
world,  and  a  happy  method  of  engaging  the  attention  3 
full  of  ardent  piety,  and  a  zeal  for  the  interefts  of  ge¬ 
nuine  virtue.  His  religious  fentiments  were  manly  and 
rational  3  in  private  life  he  was  highly  amiable,  and  de- 
fervedly  beloved  by  all  who  knew  him.  He  was  au¬ 
thor  of  Sermons  to  Young  Women,  in  two  volumes 
1 2mo,  which  have  been  tranflated  into  feveral  Euro¬ 
pean  languages 3  A  Sermon  on  the  Charader  and 
Condud  of  the  Female  Sex  3  Addrefies  to  Young  Men, 
in  two  volumes  1  2mo ;  Addrefles  to  the  Deity  3  A  vo¬ 
lume  of  Poems  3  A  difcourfe  on  Pain,  and  Additions 
to  his  brother’s  Temple  of  Virtue. 

Fordyce,  George ,  a  writer  and  ledurer  on  medi¬ 
cine,  was  born  in  the  year  1736,  and  ftudied  at  the 
univerfity  of  Aberdeen,  where  he  obtained  the  literary 
degree  of  M.  A.  at  the  early  age  of  14,  perhaps  not 
altogether  owing  to  the  fuperior  caft  of  his  genius,  or 
the  extent  of  his  acquirements,  which  could  not  be  ex¬ 
traordinary  in  a  boy  of  his  years.  He  became  appren¬ 
tice  to  an  uncle  who  pradifed  furgery  at  Uppingham  in 
Rutlandfhire,  when  he  was  only  15,  and  afterwards 
went  to  the  univerfity  of  Edinburgh,  where  his  dili¬ 
gence  and  progrefs  attraded  the  attention  of  Dr  Cullen, 
at  that  time  profeflor  of  chemiftry,  who  very  generoufly 
promoted  his  improvement.  He  graduated  in  1758, 
when  only  22  years  of  age  3  after  which  he  refided  one 
winter  at  Leyden.  The  greater  part  of  his  patrimony  be- 
hig  fpent  on  his  education,  he  refolved  to  try  his  for¬ 
tune  in  London,  where  he  fettled  in  the  year  1759. 
He  commenced  with  a  courfe  of  ledures  on  chemiftry  3 
and  although  his  encouragement  at  firft  was  by  no  means 
flattering,  yet  he  fteadily  and  diligently  perfevered,  not- 
withftanding  fuch  unfavourable  appearances,  till  his  li¬ 
terary  merit  began  gradually  to  be  difcovered  and  pro¬ 
perly  appreciated.  A  number  of  young  men  wTho  came 
to  ftudy  in  London  did  not  think  that  their  medical 
courfe  was  complete,  without  availing  themfelves  of  the 
benefit  of  his  courfe  of  ledures. 

In  the  year  1768,  he  publifhed  his  Elements  of  the 
Pradice  of  Phyfic,  which  formed  the  text  book  of  his 
medical  courfe,  and  were  much  read  as  a  valuable  epi¬ 
tome  of  medicine.  His  private  practice  was  very  re- 
fpedable  3  and  in  the  year  1770  his  medical  reputation 
was  fo  great,  that  he  was  chofen  phyfician  to  the  hofpi- 
tal  of  St  Thomas,  although  he  had  to  contend  againft 
a  gentleman  with  very  powerful  intereft 3  and  his  merit 
as  a  man  of  fcience  made  him  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Society  in  177 6.  He  was  chofen  in  1787  a  fellow  of 
the  College  of  Phyficians  5  and  his  chemical  knowledge 
Was  of  lingular  importance  to  that  body  for  a  new  edi¬ 
tion  of  their  Pharmacopoeia.  By  the  influence  of  his 
ionnedions,  but  probably  more  fo  by  his  literary  repu- 
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tation,  lie  was  appointed  to  furnifh  the  navy  with  four-  Fore 

krout,  which  we  believe  he  executed  with  advantage  II 
both  to  himfelf  and  the  public.  Foreigner.. 

His  conftitution  difcovered  fymptoms  of  premature  '  v  ’  * 
decay,  yet  he  continued  to  dilcharge  his  profeflional  du¬ 
ties  till  he  fell  a  vidim  to  an  irregular  gout,  and  a  wa¬ 
ter  in  his  cheft,  on  the  25th  of  June  1802,  in  the  66th 
year  of  his  age.  If  his  ledures  wanted  the  charms  of 
an  eloquent  delivery,  he  made  ample  compenfation  by 
the  originality  of  his  ideas  and  his  fcientific  informa¬ 
tion,  and  by  a  memory  which  was  uncommonly  reten¬ 
tive.  His  works  arc,  Elements  of  Agriculture  and 
Vegetation  3  Of  the  Pradice  of  Phyfic  3  A  Treatife  on 
the  Digeftion  of  Food  3  and  Four  Diflertations  on  Fe¬ 
ver. 

FORE,  applied  to  a  fhip,  denotes  all  that  part  of  a 
ftiip’s  frame  and  machinery  which  lies  near  the  ftem. 

Fore  and  aft ,  is  ufed  for  the  whole  fhip ’s  length,  or 
from  end  to  end. 

FORECASTLE  of  a  Ship,  that  part  where  the 
foremaft  ftands.  It  is  divided  from  the  reft  by  a  bulk¬ 
head. 

FOREIGN,  fomething  extraneous,  or  that  comes 
from  abroad.  The  word  is  formed  from  the  Latin 
fores,  “  doors  3”  or  forts,  “  out  of  doors  or  forum. 

“  market,”  &c.  ’ 

Foreign  minifter,  foreign  prince,  foreign  goods,  &o. 
are  thofe  belonging  to  other  nations.  See  Minister 
&c. 

Foreign  to  the  purpolc,  fignifies  a  thing  remote  or 
impertinent. 

#  Foreign,  in  the  Englifh  Law ,  is  ufed  in  various  fig- 
nifications.  Thus, 

Foreign  Attachment ,  is  an  attachment  of  the  goods 
of  foreigners  found  within  a  city  or  liberty,  for  the  fa- 
tisfadion  of  fome  citizen  to  whom  the  foreigner  is  in¬ 
debted  3  or  it  fignifies  an  attachment  of  a  foreigner’s 
money  in  the  hands  of  another  perfon. 

Foreign  Kingdom,  a  kingdom  under  the  dominion 
of  a  foreign  prince. 

At  the  inftance  of  an  ambaflador  or  conful,  any  of¬ 
fender  againft  the  laws  here  may  be  fent  for  hither  from 
a  foreign  kingdom  to  which  he  hath  fled.  And, 
where  a  ftranger  of  Holland,  or  any  foreign  couni 
try,  buys  goods  at  London,  for  inftance,  and  there 
gives  a  note  under  his  hand  for  payment,  and  then 
goes  away  privately  into  Holland  ;  in  that  cafe,  the 
feller  may  have  a  certificate  from  the  lord  mayor,  on 
the  proof  of  the  fale  and  delivery  of  fuch  goods,  where¬ 
upon  a  procefs  will  be  executed  on  the  party  in  Hol¬ 
land. 

Foreign  Oppofer ,  or  Appofer ,  an  officer  in  the  ex¬ 
chequer  that  oppofes  or  makes  a  charge  on  all  fheriffs, 

&c.  of  their  green  wax  3  that  is  to  fay,  fines,  ifliies, 
amerciaments,  recognizances,  See. 

Foreign  Flea ,  fignifies  an  objedion  to  the  judge  of 
the  court,  by  refufing  him  as  incompetent,  becaufe  the 
matter  in  queftion  is  not  within  his  jurifdidion. 

Foreign  Seamen ,  ferving  two  years  on  board  Bri-» 
tifh  fliips,  whether  of  war,  trade,  or  privateers,  du¬ 
ring  the  time  of  war,  ffiall  be  deemed  natural-born  fub- 
jeds. 

FOREIGNER,  the  natural-born  fubjed  to  fome  fo¬ 
reign  prince. 

Foreigners,  though  made  denizens,  or  naturalized, 

are 
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Forejudger  are  difabled  to  bear  any  office  in  government,  to  be  of 
jl  the  privy  council,  or  members  of  parliament,  &c.— 
.  ure^oc  s-,  This  is  by  the  a£ls  of  the  fettlement  of  the  crown. — 
Such  perfons  as  are  not  freemen  of  a  city  or  corpora¬ 
tion,  are  alfo  called  foreigners ,  to  diftinguifh  them  from 
the  members  of  the  fame. 

FOREJUDGER,  in  Law ,  fignifies  a  judgment 
whereby  one  is  deprived  or  put  by  a  thing  in  queftion. 

To  be  forejudged  the  court ,  is  where  an  officer  or  at¬ 
torney  of  any  court  is  expelled  the  fame  for  malprac¬ 
tice,  or  for  not  appearing  to  an  a&ion  on  a  bill  filed 
againft  him,  &c.  And  where  an  attorney  of  the  com¬ 
mon-pleas  is  fued,  the  plaintiff’s  attorney  delivers  the 
bill  to  one  of  the  criers  of  the  court,  who  calls  the  at¬ 
torney  defendant,  and  folemnly  proclaims  aloud,  that, 
if  he  does  not  appear  thereto,  he  will  be  forejudged  : 
likewife  a  rule  is  given  by  the  fecondary  for  his  appear¬ 
ance  ;  and  if  the  attorney  appears  not  in  four  days, 
then  the  clerk  of  the  warrants  flrikes  fuch  an  attorney 
off  the  roll  of  attorneys  ;  after  which  he  becomes  liable 
to  be  arrefted  like  any  other  perfon  ;  but  where  an  at¬ 
torney  is  forejudged,  he  may  be  reftored  on  clearing 
himfelf  from  his  contumacy,  and  making  fatisfadlion  to 
the  plaintiff,  &c. 

FORELAND,  or  Foreness,  in  Navigation ,  a  point 
of  land  jutting  out  into  the  fea. 

North  Foreland ,  in  the  ille  of  Thanet,  Kent,  of 
which  it  is  the  N.  E.  point,  is  the  promontory  afcer- 
tained  by  a£t  of  parliament  to  be  the  moil  fouthern 
part  of  the  port  of  London,  which  is  thereby  extended 
N.  in  a  right  line  to  the  point  called  the  Nafe  on  the 
coaft  of  Effex,  and  forms  that  properly  called  the 
Mouth  of  the  Thames.  A  fea -mark  was  ere&ed  here 
by  the  Trinity-houfe  corporation  at  the  public  ex¬ 
pence,  which  is  a  round  brick  tower,  near  80  feet  high. 
The  fea  gains  fo  much  upon  the  land  here  by  the 
winds  at  S.  W.  that  within  the  memory  of  feme  that 
are  living  about  30  acres  of  land  have  been  loft  in  one 
place.  All  vefiels  that  pafs  on  the  fouth  fide  of  this 
head-land  are  faid  to  enter  the  Channel,  which  is  the 
name  for  the  narrow  fea  between  England  and  France  ; 
and  all  the  towns  or  harbours  between  London  and  this 
place,  whether  on  the  Kentifh  or  Effex  fhore,  are  called 
members  of  the  port  of  London. 

South  Foreland ,  in  Kent,  a  head -land  forming  the 
eaft  point  of  the  Kentifh  fhore ;  and  called  South ,  in 
refpect  to  its  bearing  from  the  other  Foreland,  which  is 
about  fix  miles  to  the  north.  Its  fituation  is  of  great 
fecurity  to  the  Downs,  the  road  between  both,  which 
would  be  a  very  dangerous  road  for  fhips,  did  not  this 
point  break  the  fea  off,  that  would  otherwife  come 
rolling  up  from  the  weft  to  the  Flats  or  banks  of  fand, 
which  for  three  leagues  together,  and  at  about  a  league 
or  a  league  and  a  half  from  the  fhore,  run  parallel  with 
it,  and  are  dry  at  low  water  5  fo  that  thefe  two  capes 
breaking  all  the  force  of  the  fea  on  the  S.  E.  and 
S.  W.  make  the  Downs  accounted  a  good  road,  except 
«  when  the  wind  blows  exceffive  hard  from  S.  E.  E.  by 
N.  or  E.  N.  E.  when  fhips  in  the  Downs  are  driven 
from  their  anchors,  and  often  run  afhore,  or  are 
forced  on  the  fands,  or  into  Sandwich  bay  or  Ramfgate 
pier. 

FORE- LOCKS,  in  the  fea  language,  little  fiat 
wedges  made  of  iron,  ufed  at  the  ends  of  bolts,  to 
keep  them  from  flying  out  of  their  holes.. 
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FOREMAST  of  a  Ship,  a  large  round  piece  of  Forcmaft, 
timber,  placed  in  her  fore  part  or  fcre-caftle,  and  car- 1 
rying  the  fore-fail  and  fore -top-fail  yards.  Its  length 
is  ufually  -§•  of  the  main-maft,  and  the  fore-top-gallaiit* 
mall  is  {-  the  length  of  the  fore-top. 

Foremast  Men ,  are  thofe  on  board  a  fhip  that  take 
in  the  top-fails,  fling  the  yards,  furl  the  fails,  bowfe, 
trice,  and  take  their  turn  at  the  helm,  &tc. 

FOREST,  in  Geography ,  a  huge  wrood  ;  or,  a  large 
extent  of  ground  covered  with  trees.  The  word  is  form¬ 
ed  of  the  Latin  forejla ,  which  firft  occurs  in  the  capi¬ 
tulars  of  Charlemagne,  and  which  itfelf  is  derived  from 
the  German  frof ,  fignifying  the  fame  thing.  Spelman 
derives  it  from  the  LaXin  foris  refat ,  by  reafon  forefts 
are  out  of  towns.  Others  derive  forefa  from  feris.  q.  d. 

Forefa ,  quod ft  tuta Jiatio  ferarum ,  as  being  a  fafe  fta- 
tion  or  abode  for  wild  beafts. 

The  Caledonian  and  Hercynian  forefts  are  famous 
in  hiftory,  The  firft  was  a  celebrated  retreat  of  the 
ancient  Pi£ts  and  Scots  :  The  latter  anciently  occupied 
the  greateft  part  of  Europe ;  particularly  Germany, 

Poland,  Hungary,  &x.  In  Caefar’s  time  it  extended 
from  the  borders  of  Alfatia  and  Switzerland  to  Tran- 
fylvania  ;  and  was  computed  60  days  journey  long,  and 
9  broad  :  fome  parts  or  cantons  thereof  are  ftill  re¬ 
maining. 

The  ancients  adored  forefts,  and  imagined  a  great 
part  of  their  gods  to  refide  therein  :  temples  were  fre¬ 
quently  built  in  the  thickeft  forefts  ;  the  gloom  and 
filence  whereof  naturally  infpire  fentiments  of  devotion, 
and  turn  men’s  thoughts  within  themfelves. 

For  the  like  reafon,  the  Druids  made  forefts  the  place 
of  their  refidence,  performed  their  facrifices,  inftru£led 
their  youth,  and  gave  laws  therein. 

Forest,  in  Law ,  is  defined,  by  Manwood,  a  certain 
territory  of  woody  grounds  and  fruitful  paftures,  pri¬ 
vileged  for  wild  beans  and  fowls  of  foreft,  chafe,  and 
warren,  to  reft  and  abide  under  the  protedlion  of  the 
king,  for  his  princely  delight ;  bounded  with  unre¬ 
moveable  marks  and  meres,  either  known  by  matter 
of  record  or  prefeription  5  replenifhed  with  wild  beafts 
of  vener/  or  chafe,  with  great  coverts  of  vert  for  the 
faid  beafts  5  for  prefervation  and  continuance  whereof, 
the  vert  and  venifon,  there  are  certain  particular  laws, 
privileges,  and  officers. 

Forefts  are  of  fuch  antiquity  in  England,  that,  ex¬ 
cepting  the  New  Foreft  in  Hampftiire,  eredled  by  Wil¬ 
liam  the  conqueror,  and  Hampton  Court,  eredled  by 
Henry  VIII.  it  is  faid,  that  there  is  no  record  or  hi¬ 
ftory  which  makes  any  certain  mention  of  their  erec¬ 
tion,  though  they  are  mentioned  by  feveral  writers  and 
in  feveral  of  our  laws  and  ftatutes.  Ancient  hiftorians 
tell  us,  a  that  New  foreft  was  raifed  by  the  deftrudtion 
of  22  parifh  churches,  and  many  villages,  chapels,  and 
manors,  for  the  fpace  of  30  miles  together,  whieh  was 
attended  with  divers  judgments  on  the  pofterity  of 
William  I.  who  ere£ted  it  :  for  William  Rufus  was 
there  (hot  with  an  arrowT,  and  before  him  Richard  the 
brother  of  Henry  I.  ;  and  Henry  nephew  to  Robert, 
the  eldeft  fon  of  the  Conquereor,  did  hang  by  the  hair 
of  the  head  in  the  boughs  of  the  foreft,  like  unto  Ab- 
falom.”  Blount. 

Befides  the  New  foreft,  there  are  68  other  forefts  in 
England,  13  chafes,  and  more  than  700  parks  :  the 
feru^  principal  forefts  are  New  foreft  on  the  fea,  Shire- 
‘A  2  wood 
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wood  forefl:  on  the  Trent,  Dean  forefl  on  the  Severn, 
and  Windfor  forefl:  on  the  Thames. 

A  forefl:  in  the  hands  of  a  fubjeft  is  properly  the 
fame  thing  with  a  Chase  ;  being  fubjedl  to  the  common 
law,  and  not  to  the  foreA  laws.  But  a  chafe  differs 
from  a  forefl  in  that  it  is  not  enclofed  :  and  likewife, 
that  a  man  may  have  a  chafe  in  another  man’s  ground 
as  wrell  as  his  ow  n  ;  being  indeed  the  liberty  of  keep¬ 
ing  beads  of  chafe,  or  royal  game  therein,  protected 
even  from  the  owner  of  the  land,  with  a  pow’er  of 
hunting  them  thereon.  See  Park. 

The  manner  of  erecting  a  forefl  is  thus :  Certain  com- 
miffioners  are  appointed  under  the  great  feal,  wTho  view 
the  ground  intended  for  a  forefl,  and  fence  it  round  } 
this  commiflion  being  returned  into  chancery,  the  king 
oaufeth  it  to  be  proclaimed  throughout  the  county 
where  the  land  lieth,  that  it  is  a  forefl ;  and  prohibits 
all'  perfons  from  hunting  there,  without  his  leave. 
Though  the  king  may  eredt  a  forefl  on  his  own  ground 
and  wTalle,  he  may  not  do  it  on  the  ground  of  other 
perfons  without  their  confent  ;  and  agreements  with 
them  for  that  purpofe  ought  to  be  confirmed  by  par¬ 
liament. 

A  forefl,  flridlly  taken,  cannot  be  in  the  hands  of 
any  but  the  king  j  for  no  perfon  but  the  king  has 
powrer  to  grant  a  commiffion  to  be  juflice  in  eyre  of 
*he  forefl  :  yet,  if  he  grants  a  forefl  to  a  fubjedl,  and 
that  on  requefl  made  in  the  chancery,  that  fubjedl  and 
his  heirs  fhall  have  juflices  of  the  fprefl,  in  which  cafe 
the  fubjedl  has  a  forefl  in  law. 

A  fecond  property  of  a  forefl  is,  the  courts  thereof. 
See  Forest  Courts ,  infra. 

A  third  property  is  the  officers  belonging  to  it,  as 
the  juflices,  warden,  verderer,  forefler,  agiftor,  regarder, 
keeper,  bailiff,  beadle,  &c.  See  the  articles  Agistor, 
Bailiff,  Forester,  &c. 

By  the  laws  of  the  forefl,  the  receivers  of  trcfpalfes 
in  hunting,  or  killing  of  the  deer,  if  they  know  them 
to  be  the  king’s  property,  are  principal  trefpaffers. 
Likewife,  if  a  trefpafs  be  committed  in  a  forefl,  and 
the  trefpaffer  dies,  after  his  death  it  may  be  punifhed 
in  the  lifetime  of  the  heir,  contrary  to  common  law. 
Our  Norman  kings  punifhed  fuch  as  killed  deer  in  any 
of  their  forefls  wTith  great  feverity  ;  alfo  in  various  man¬ 
ners  \  as  by  hanging,  lofs  of  limbs,  gelding,  and  put¬ 
ting  out  eyes.  By  magna  charta  de  forefa ,  it  is  or¬ 
dained,  that  no  perfon  fhall  lofe  life  or  member  for  kill¬ 
ing  the  king’s  deer  in  forefls,  but  fhall  be  fined  \  and 
if  the  offender  has  nothing  to  pay  the  fine,  he  fhall  be 
imprifoned  a  year  and  a  day,  and  then  be  delivered,  if 
he  can  give  fecurity  not  to  offend  for  the  future,  &c. 
9  Hen .  III.  c.  I. 

Before  this  flatute,  it  was  felony  to  hunt  the  king’s 
deer  5  and  by  a  late  acl,  perfons  armed  and  difguiied, 
appearing  in  any  forefl,  &:c.  if  they  hunt,  kill,,  or 
ileal  any  deer,  &.c.  are  guilty  of  felony.  9  Geo .  I. 
c.  22. 

He  who  has  any  licenfe  to  hunt  in  a  forefl  or  chafe, 
Stc.  is  to  take  care  that  he  does  not  exceed  his  autho¬ 
rity  *,  otherwife  he  fhall  be  deemed  a  trefpaffer  from 
the  beginning,  and  be  punifhed  for  that  faftt  as  if  he 
had  no  licenfe.  See  further,  the  articles  Game,  and 
Game-L/itv. 

Bealls  of  the  forefl  are,  the  hart,  hind,  buck,  doe, 
boar,  wolf,  fox,  h$re,.  &c.  The  feafons  for  hunting 
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whereof  are  as  follow*,  viz.  that  of  the  bait  and  buck  Foreft, 

begins  at  the  feafl  of  St  John  Baptifl,  and  ends  at  - v — 

Ploly-rood-day  ;  of  the  hind  and  doe,  begins  at  Holy- 
rood,  and  continues  till  Candlemas  j  of  the  boar,  from 
Chriiimas  to  Candlemas  \  of  the  fox,  begins  at  Chrift- 
mas,  and  continues  till  Lady-day  ;  of  the  hare  at  Mi¬ 
chaelmas,  and  lails  till  Candlemas. 

FoREsr-Courts ,  courts  inflituted  for  the  government 
of  the  king’s  forefls  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
and  for  the  punifhment  of  all  injuries  done  to  the  king’s 
deer  or  venifon,  to  the  vert  or  greenfwerd,  and  to  the 
covert  in  which  fuch  deer  are  lodged.  Thefe  are  the 
courts  of  Attachments,  of  Regard,  of  Swe in- 
mote,  and  of  Justice-seat.  i.  The  court  of  attach¬ 
ments,  wroodmote,  or  forty- days  court,  is  to  be  held  be¬ 
fore  the  verderers  of  the  forell  once  in  every  forty  days ; 
and  is  inflituted  to  inquire  into  all  offenders  againfl  vert 
and  venifon  :  who  may  be  attached  by  their  bodies, 
if  taken  with  the  mainour  (ox  mainceuvre,  a  manu)  that 
is,  in  the  very  a6l  of  killing  venifon,  or  dealing  wTood, 
or  in  the  preparing  fo  to  do,  or  by  frefh  and  immediate 
purfuit  after  the  a&  is  done  \  elfe  they  mull  be  attach¬ 
ed  by  their  goods.  And  in  this  forty-days  court  the 
foreflers  or  keepers  are  to  bring  in  their  attachments,  or 
preferments  de  viridi  et  venatione ;  and  the  verderers 
are  to  receive  the  fame,  and  to  enrol  them,  and  to 
certify  them  under  their  feals  to  the  court  of  juflice- 
feat  or  fw7einmote  :  for  this  court  can  only  inquire  of, 
but  not  convift,  offenders.  2.  The  court  of  regard, 
or  furvey  of  dogs,  is  to  be  holden  every  third  year  for 
the  lawing  or  expeditation  of  mafliffs  j  wffiich  is  done 
by  cutting  off  the  clawrs  of  the  fore  feet,  to  prevent 
them  from  running  after  deer.  No  other  dogs  but 
mafliffs  are  to  be  thus  law*ed  or  expeditated,  for  none 
other  were  permitted  to  be  kept  wdthin  the  precin£ls 
of  the  forefl  \  it  being  fuppofed  that  the  keeping  of 
thefe,  and  thefe  ouly,  was  neceffary  for  the  defence  of 
a  man’s  houfe.  3.  The  court  of  fweinmote  is  to  be 
holden  before  the  verderers,  as  judges,  by  the  lleward 
of  the  fweinmote,  thrice  in  every  year  5  the  fw*eins  or 
freeholders  wdthin  the  forefl  compofing  the  jury.  The 
principal  jurifdi&ion  of  this  court  is,  firfl,  to  inquire 
into  the  oppreffions  and  grievances  committed  by  the 
officers  of  the  forefl  de  fuper-oneratione  forefarorium , 

et  aliorum  ininijlrorum  forefce;  et  de  eorum  opprejjionibus 
populo  regis  iliatis and,  fecondly,  to  receive  and  try 
preferments  certified  from  the  court  of  attachments 
againfl  offences  in  vert  and  venifon.  And  this  court 
may  not  only  inquire,  but  convidl  alfo  ^  which  con- 
vidlion  fhall  be  certified  to  the  court  of  juflice-feat  un¬ 
der  the  feals  of  the  jury,  for  this  court  cannot  proceed 
to  judgment.  But  the  principal  court  is,  4.  The  court 
of  jullice  feat,  which  is  held  before  the  chief  juflice  in 
eyre,  or  chief  itinerant  judge,  capita/is  jufticiarius  in  iti*  * 
nere ,  or  his  deputy  $  to  hear  and  determine  all  trefpal- 
fes  wdthin  the  forefl,  and  all  claims  of  franchifes,  liber¬ 
ties,  and  privileges,  and  all  pleas  and  caufes  wdiatfoever 
therein  arifing.  It  may  alfo  proceed  to  try  prefer¬ 
ments  in  the  inferior  courts  of  the  forefls,  and  to  give 
judgment  upon  convi£lion  of  the  fweinmote.  And 
the  chief  juflice  may  therefore,  after  preferment 
made  or  indidlment  found,  but  not  before,  iffue  his 
warrant  to  the  officers  of  the  forefl  to  apprehend  the 
offenders.  It  may  be  held  every  third  year ;  and  40 
days  notice  ought  to  be. given,  of  its  fitting.  This  court 

may. 
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Fere  ft,  may  fine  and  imprifon  for  offences  within  the  foreft,  it 
Fore-ftaft.  being  a  court  of  record  :  and  therefore  a  writ  of  error 
bes  from  hence  to  the  court  of  king’s-bench,  to  rectify 
and  redrefs  any  mal-adminiilrations  of  juftice  3  or  the 
chief  juftice  in  .  eyre  may  adjourn  any  matter  of  law 
into  the  court  of  king’s-bench. 

FoRK$T-Laws,  are  peculiar  laws,  different  from  the 
common  law  of  England.  Before  the  making  of  Char- 
ta  de  Forcjia ,  in  the  time  of  King  John  and  his  fon 
Henry  III.  confirmed  in  parliament  by  9  Henry  III. 
offences  committed  therein  wTere  puniftied  at  the  plea- 
fure  of  the  king  in  the  fevereft  manner.  By  this  char¬ 
ter,  many  forefts  were  difafforefted  and  dripped  of  their 
oppreflive  privileges,  and  regulations  were  made  for 
the  government  of  thofe  that  remained  3  particularly, 
killing  the  king’s  deer  was  made  no  longer  a  capital 
offence,  but  only  punilhed  by  fine,  imprifonment,  or 
abjuration  of  the  realm  :  yet  even  in  the  charter  there 
were  fome  grievous  articles,  which  the  clemency  of  la¬ 
ter  princes  have  fince  by  ftatute  though  fit  to  alter 
per  afjifas forefee .  And  to  this  day,  in  trefpaffes  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  foreff,  voluntas  reputabitur  pro  faSlo  ;  fo  that 
if  a  man  be  taken  hunting  a  deer,  he  may  be  arrefted 
as  if  he  had  taken  a  deer. 

Forest -Towns ,  in  Geography ,  certain  towns  of 
Suabia  in  Germany,  lying  along  the  Rhine,  and  the 
confines  of  Switzerland,  and  fubje£l>to  the  houfe  of 
Auftria.  Their  names  are  Rhinejield ,  Seckingen ,  Lau - 
fenburg ,  and  Waldjhut . 

FORE-STAFF,  an  inffrument  ufed  at  fea  for  taking 
the  altitudes  of  heavenly  bodies.  The  fore-ftaff,  called 
alfo  crofs  faff,  takes  its  denomination  hence,  that  the 
obferver,  in  ufing  it,  turns  his  face  towards  the  objeft  3 
in  opposition  to  the  back-ftaff,  where  he  turns  his- back 
to  the  objedl. 

The  fore  or  crofs-ftaff,  confifts  of  a  ftraight  fquare 
ftaff,  graduated  like  a  line  of  tangents,  and  four  croffes 
or  vanes,  which  Hide  on  it.  The  firff  and  fhorteft  of 
thefe  vanes,  is  called  the  ten  crofs ,  or  vane ,  and  belongs 
to  that  fide  of  the  inffrument  on  which  the  divifions 
begin  at  three  degrees  and  end  at  ten.  The  next 
longer  vane,  is  called  the  thirty  crofs r  belonging  to  that 
fide  of  the  ftaff  in  which  the  divifions  begin  at  ten  de¬ 
grees  and  end  at  thirty,  called  the  thirty  fcale .  The 
next  vane  is  called  the  Jixty  crofs ,  and  belongs  to  the 
fide  where  the  divifions  begin  at  twenty  degrees  and 
end  at  fixty.  The  laft  and  longeft,  called  the  ninety 
crofs ,  belongs  to  the  fide  where  the  divifions  begin  at 
thirty  degrees  and  end  at  ninety. 

The  ufe  of  this  inffrument  is  to  take  the  height'  of 
the  fun  and  ftars,  or  the  diffance  of  two  ffars  :  and 
the  ten,  thirty,  fixty,  or  ninety  croffes,  are  to  be  ufed 
according  as  the  altitude  is  greater  or  lefs  3  that  is,  if 
the  altitude  be  lefs  than  ten  degrees,  the  ten  croft  is  to 
be  ufed  3  if  above  ten,  but  lefs  than  thirty,  the  thirty 
crofs  is  to  be  ufed,  &c.  Note,  For  altitudes  greater 
than  thirty  degrees,  this  inffrument  is  not  fo  conveni¬ 
ent  as  a  quadrant  or  femicircle. 

To  obferve  an  Altitude  by  this  infrument .- — Apply  the 
fiat  end  of  the  ftaff  to  your  eye,  and  look  at  the  upper  end 
of  the  crofs  for  the  centre  of  the  fun  or  ftar,  and  at  the 
lower  end  for  the  horizon.  If  you  fee  the  iky  inftead  of 
the  horizon,  Aide  the  crofs  a  little  nearer  the  eye  3  and 
if  you  fee  the  fea  inftead  of  the  horizon,  Aide  the  crofs 
ferther  from  the  eye  3  and  thus  continue  moving  till 
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you  fee  exaclly  the  fun  or  ffar’s  centre  by  the  top  of  Foreft  after 
the  crofs,  and  the  horizon  by  the  bottom  thereof.  Then  IJ.^ 
the  degrees  and  minutes,  cut  by  the  inner  edge  of  the  ,  _  _ j 
crofs  upon  the  fide  of  the  ffaff  peculiar  to  the  crofs 
you  ufe,  give  the  altitude  of  the  fun  or  ftar. 

If  it  be  the.  meridian  altitude  you  want,  continue 
your  obfervation  as  long  as  you  find  the  altitude  in- 
creafe,  ffill  moving  the  crofs  nearer  to  the  eye.  By 
fubtra&ing  the  meridian  altitude  thus  found  from  90 
degrees,,  you  will  have  the  zenith  diffance.  To  work 
accurately,  an  allowance  muff  be  made  for  the  height 
of  the  eye  above  the  furface  of  the  fea,  viz.  for  one 
Englifh  foot,  1  minute  j  for  5  feet,  2.J  j  for  10  feet,  3^3 
for  20  feet,  5  3  for  40  feet,  7,  &c.  Thefe  minutes 
fub trailed  from  the  altitude  obferved,  and  added  to  the 
zenith  diffance  obferved,  give  the  true  altitude  and 
zenith  diffance.  *  . 

To  obferve  the  difance  of  two  fars ,  or  the  moon's  di - 
Jlance  from  a  far ,  by  the  fore-faff. — Apply  the  inffru¬ 
ment  to  the  eye,  and  looking  to  both  ends  of  the  crofs, 
move  it  nearer  or  farther  from  the  eye  till  you  fee  the 
two  ftars,  the  one  on  the  one  end,  and  the  other  on  the 
other  end  of  the  crofs  3  then  the  degrees  and  minutes 
cut  by  the  crofs  on  the  fide  proper  to  the  vane  in  ufe 
give  the  ftars  diffance. 

FORESTALLER,  a  perfon  who  is  guilty  of  fore- 
ftalling.  See  the  next  article. 

FORESTALLING,  in  Law ,  buying  or  bargaining 
for  any  corn,  cattle,.  vidluaJs,  or  merchandife,  in  the 
way  as  they  come  to  fairs  or  markets  to  be  fold,  before 
they  get  thither,  with  an  intent  to  fell  the  fame  again 
at  a  higher  price. 

The  punifhment  for  this  offence,  upon  convitffion  at 
the  quarter  feffions  by  two  or  more  witneffes,  is,  for 
the  firff  time,  two  months  imprifonment  and  the  lofs 
of  the  goods,  or  the  value  3  for  the  fecond  offence  the 
offender  fhall  be  imprifoned  fix  months,  and  lofe  double 
the  value  of  the  goods  3  for  the  third  offence  he  Avail 
fuffer  imprifonment  during  the  king’s  pleafure,  forfeit 
all  his  goods  and  chattels,  and  ftand  on  the  pillory  :  ^ 
but  the  ftatute  does  not  extend  to  maltftcrs  buying 
barley,  or  to  badgers  licenfed. 

FORESTER,  a  fworn  officer  of  the  foreff,  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  king’s  letters  patent,  to  walk  the  toreit 
at  all  hours,  and  watch  over  the  vert  and  venifon  3  al¬ 
fo  to  make  attachments  and  true  preferments  of  all 
trefpaffes  committed  within  the  foreff. 

If  a  man  comes  into  a  foreff  in  the  night,  a  ferefter 
cannot  lawfully  beat  him  before  he  makes  feme  refift- 
ance  ;  but  i*a  cafe  fuch  a  perfon  refills  the  /orefter,  he 
may  juftify  a  battery.  And  a  forefter  lhall  not  be  que- 
ftioned  for  killing  a  trefpaffer  that,  after  the  peace 
cried  to  him,  will  not  furrender  himfelf,  if  it  be  not 
done  on  any  former  malice  3  though,  where  trefpaffers 
in  a  foreft,  &c.  do  kill  a  perfon  that  oppofes  them,  it 
is  murder  in  all,  becaufe  they  were  engaged  in  an  un¬ 
lawful  a£l,  and  therefore  malice  is  implied  to  the  per¬ 
fon  killed. 

FORETHOUGHT  felony,  in  Scots  Law ,  figni- 
fies  premeditated  murder.  See  Murder. 

FORFAR,  a  town  of  Scotland,  and  capital  of  the 
county  of  that  name,  fttuated  in  N.  Lat.  56.  25. 

W.  Long.  2.  32.  This  town,  with  Dundee,  Cupar, 

Perth,  and  St  Andrew’s,  jointly  fend  one  member- 
to  the  Britifti  parliament.  It  Ilands  in  the  great 

valley 
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^  vulley  oT  Strathmore  that  runs  from  Perth  nerth-eaft 
to  the  fe a,  almoft  in  a  flraight  line,  about  50  miles 
long  and  betwixt  four  and  five  miles  broad,  bounded 
on  the  .fouth  fide  by  gentle  hills,  and  on  the  north  by  the 
Grampian  mountains. 

Forfar  is  a  very  ancient  town,  and  was  once  a  royal 
reiidence.  Iiere  Malcolm  Canmore  held  his  firft  par¬ 
liament  in  1057.  The  yuins  of  his  palace  are  ftill  to  be 
feen  on  the  top  of  an  artificial  mount  of  a  circular  form, 
re  fling  upon  a  bafe  of  about  three  acres  of  ground,  and 
rihng  50  feet  high  above,  the  plain.  The  lake  of  For¬ 
far,  firetching  two  miles  in  length  from  eaft  to  weft, 
and  half  a  mile  in  breadth,  and  covering  the  palace  on 
the  north,  afforded  not  only  a  plentiful  fupply  of  water 
for  every  j  urpofe,  but  alfo  added  to  the  ftrength  of  the 
place.  This  lake  which  abounds  with  trout,  pike,  perch, 
and  eel,  has  been  greatly  reduced  by  draining  ;  and 
'  fine  marl  has  been  found  in  flrata  from  two  to  fix  and 
eight  feet  deep,  with  mofs  below  ten  feet  deep. 

Within  this  lake  were  formerly  two  iflands  raifed 
by  art,  with  buildings  on  each  ;  to  which  Margaret, 
Malcolm  Canmore’s  queen,  retired  after  the  deceafe  of 
her  hufband.  Part  of  the  ruins  of  thefe  edifices  are 
ftill  to  be  feen. 

Little  is  known  of  Forfar  till  the  middle  of  the  17th 
century,  except  an  a£t  paffed  in  the  13th  parliament  of 
.Tames  VI.  21  ft  July,  1593,  in  the  following  words, 
which  affords  a  fpecimen  of  the  manners  and  language 
of  the  times,  “  Our  foveraine  Lorde,  underftand- 
mg  that  be  a&e  and  ordinance  maid  anent  obfer- 
vation  of  the  Sabbath-daie  within  this  realme,  the 
niercatte-daie  of  the  burgh  of  Forfare,  being  the  head 
burgh  of  the  fchire,  quhilk  was  Sundaie,  is  taken  from 
them  5  and  his  hieneffe  not  willing  that  they  in  onie 
wjiies  fold  be  prejudged  hereby,  therefore  his  hieneffe, 
with  advife  of  the  eftaites  of  this  prefent  parliament, 
alteris  and.  changis  their  faid  mercatte-daie  from  Sun¬ 
daie  to  Fridaie,  and  willis  the  famen  Fridaie  oukly  to 
be  their  mercatte-daie  to  them  in  all  times  hereafter  ; 
and  the  famin  to  ftande  with  the  like  priveleges  and 
freedomes  as  the  Sundaie  did  of  before.”  The  mar¬ 
ket  day  has  been  long  held  on  Saturday. 

During  the  ufurpation  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  a  de¬ 
tachment  of  his  forces,  after  facking  Dundee,  came  to 
Forfar  and  burnt  all  the  public  records  of  the  place  ; 
and  the  only  charter  the  town  now  has  is  one  granted 
by  Charles  II.  after  his  reftoration,  confirming  all  its 
ancient  rights  and  privileges. 

As  an  evidence  of  the  ignorance  and  barbarity  of 
the  times,  it  appears  from  the  records  of  the  trials  kept 
in  the  charter-cheft  of  Forfar,  that  nine  perfons  were 
condemned  and  burnt  here  for  witchcraft  betwixt  the 
years.  1650  and  .1662.  Thefe  innocent  people  were 
all  tried  by  a  fpecial  commiftion  from  the  lords^of  the 
privy  council  at  Edinburgh  j  and  although  the  com- 
miliion  exprefsly  difeharged  torturing  them  on  purpofe 
to  extort  a  confeflion  of  their  guilt,  yet,  as  it  was 
then  thought  meritorious  to  obtain  confeftion  of  guilt 
by  whatever  means,  many  inhuman  cruelties  were  ex- 
ercifed  upon  the  unfortunate  objeas;  particularly,  an 
iron  boot  was  drawn  upon  one  of  their  legs,  and  a 
wedge  driven  with  great  force  between  it  and  the  leg. 
Another  inftrument,  ftill  carefully  preierved  here,  was 
likewife.  ufed,  and  is  called  the  witch  bridle.  It  is  made 
of  iron  in  the  fhape  of  a  dog’s  collar,  with  two  pikes 
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on  the  infide,  about.  four  inches  diftant  and  two  and  a 
half  long.  Thefe  pikes  were  put  into  the  mouth,  and 
the  collar  afterwards  buckled  llrait  on  the  back  of  the ' 
head,  to  which  was  affixed  an  iron  chain,  whereby  the 
condemned  perfons  were  led  to  the  place  of  execution 
called  the  Play-field,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the 
northward  of  the  town. 

I  he  ftreets  of  Fofar  are  rather  irregular  ^  but  many 
of  the  houies  are  neat  and  v/ell  built.  Ofiiaburgs  and 
coarfe  linens  are  manufa&ured  here  j  and  many  of 
the  inhabitants  are  employed  in  making  a  coarfe  kind 
of  (hoes. 

For  FAR-Slire,  a  county  of  Scotland,  of  -which  For¬ 
far  is  the  capital.  .  Including  Angus,  Glenila,  Glenefk, 
and  Glenproffin,  it  extends  between  40  and  50  miles 
from  eaft  to  weft,  and  16  were  broadeft,  though  in  fome 
places,  the  breadth  does  not  exceed  five  miles.  On  the 
north  it  is  divided  from  the  Brae  of  Mar  by  a  ridge  of  the 
Binchinnan  ^  mountains  j  it  is  bounded  cn  the  fouth  by 
the  frith  of  Tay  and  the  Britifh  ocean,  on  the  eaft  by 
Mearns,  and  on  the  weft  by  Perthftnre.  Part  of  the 
Grampian  mountains  runs  through  this  county,  wffiich 
is  agreeably  diverfified  with  hill  and  dale.  It  produces 
fome  lead  and  iron,  together  with  freeftone,  ftate,  and 
limeftone.  Coarfe  linens  and  fail-cloth  are  the  chief 
manufactures  of  the  county.  It  is  w  ell  watered  with 
lakes,  rivers,  rivulets,  and  fountains,  ftiaded  with 
large  forefts,  roughened  with  brown  mountains  and 
waved  with  green  hills  interfperfed  with  fields  anc^ 
meadows,  and  adorned  with  fine  feats  and  plantations. 
Their  heaths  and  woods  abound  with  hart,  hind,  roe¬ 
buck,  and  moor  game  ;  their  ftreams  are  ftocked  with 
trout  and  falmon.  Their  hills  are  covered  with  flocks 
of  fheep,  and  their  fields  afford  plentiful  harvefts  of 
wheat  and  all  forts  of  grain.  The  mountains  to  the 
weft  and  north  are  inhabited  by  Highlanders  :  but  the 
Lowlanders  poffefs  the  towns  and  champaign  coun¬ 
try,  and  are  remarkable  for  their  politenefs  and  hofpi- 
tality,  1 

The  population  of  this  county  in  1801  amounted  to 
97,778.  But  in  the  following  table  is  exSibited  a  view 
of  its  population,  at  two  different  periods. 


Forfar- 

Ihire. 


Parijbes. 

1  Aberbrothwick 
Aberlemno 
Airly 
Arbirlot 
5  Avchterhoufe 
Barry 
Brechin 
Carmylie 
Carraldftone 
10  Cortachy 
Craig 
Dun 
Dundee 
Dunnichen 
15  Edzell 

Effie  and  Nevay 
Fearn 
Fernell 
Forfar 

20  Glammis 


Population 
in  1 755- 
2098 

943 
1013 
865 
600 
689 
3 181 
745 
269 

1233 

935 

1 2,477 
65  3 

862 

500 

too 

799 

2450 

1780 


Population  in 
1790—1798. 

4676 

io3  3 
865 

I055 

6co 

796 

5000 

700 

260 

1020 

*3*4 

500 

872 

963 

630 

49° 

620 

47  56 
2040  . 
Glenifla 


Forfar-  r*  'n 
flare,  P*rijbes. 

Forfeiture. 


Gleniffa 
Guthrie 
Innerarity 
Inverkeilor 
25  Kettins 
Kingoldrum 
Kinnell 
Kinnettles 
Kirkden 
30  Kirrvmuir 
Lentrathen 
Lethnot 
Lift' 

Lochlee 
35  Logie  Pert 
Lunan 
Mains 
Mary  ton 
Menmuir 
40  Moneikie 
Monifeith 
Montrofe 
Muirhoufe 
Newtyle 
45  Oathlaw 
Panbride 
Refcobie 
Ruthven 
St  Vigeans 
50  Strathmartine 
Strickathro 
Tannadyce 
53  Tealing 
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Population 

Population  in 

in  *755* 

179c— 1798. 

1852 

IOl8 

584 

571 

996 

929 

1286 

1747 

*475 

IIOO 

780 

600 

761 

830 

616 

621 

585 

727 

3409 

4358 

1165 

900 

635 

505 

1311 

1790 

686 

608 

696 

999 

208 

291 

709 

876 

633 

529 

743 

900 

J34S 

1 278 

1421 

1 218 

4*5° 

6194 

623 

462 

9*3 

594 

435 

43° 

**59 

1460 

798 

934 

280 

220 

1592 

3336 

368 

340 

529 

672 

1470 

1470 

755 

802 

68,297 

91,001 

68,297 

Increafe, 

22,704 

FORFEIT  UB-E,  originally  fignifies  a  tranfgref- 
fion  or  offence  againft  fome  penal  law.  The  word  is 
formed  of  the  bafe  Latin  forisfaBura  ;  whence  forfai - 
tura  and  forfaiBura ,  and  the  French  forfait .  Fan’s - 
faBura  comes  of  for  is  facere ;  which,  according  to  Ifi- 
dore,  fignifies  to  “  hurt  or  offend,”  facere  contra  ra- 
tionem;  and  which  is  not  improbably  derived  of  foris 
“  out,”  and  facere ,  <s  to  do,”  q.  d.  an  aflion  out  of 
rule  or  contrary  to  the  rules.  Borel  will  ha vz  forfait 
derived  from  the  ufing  of  force  or  violence  :  Lobineau, 
in  his  gloffary,  will  have  forisfaBa  properly  to  fignify  a 
mulft  or  amend,  not  *  forfeit ;  which  latter  he  derives 
from  the  Eas-Breton  forfed ,  “  a  penalty.” 

But,  with  us,  it  is  now  more  frequently  ufed  for  the 
effect  of  fuch  tranfgreffion  \  or  the  lofing  fome  right, 
privilege,  eftate,  honour,  office,  or  effefts,  in  confequence 
thereof ;  than  for  the  tranfgreffion  itfelf. 

Forfeiture  differs  from  conffcation ,  in  that  the  former 
is  more  general ;  while  confifcation  is  particularly  ap¬ 
plied  to  fuch  things  as  become  forfeited  to  the  king’s 
exchequer  j  and  goods  confffcated  are  faid  to  be  fuch  as 
nobody  claims. 

Forfeitures  may  be  either  in  civil  or  criminal  cafes. 

L  With  refpe#  to  the  firft?  a  man  that  hath  an 
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eftate  for  life  or  years,  may  forfeit  it  many  ways,  as  well  Forfe 

as  by  treafon  or  felony  5  fuch  as  alienation,  claiming  a - - 

greater  eftate  than  he  hath,  or  affirming  the  reverfion 
to  be  in  a  ftranger,  &c.  When  a  tenant  in  tail  makes 
leafes .  not  warranted  by  the  ftatute  j  a  copyholder 
commits  tvafte,  refufes  to  pay  his  rent,  or  do  fuit  of 
court  j  and  where  an  eftate  is  granted  upon  condition, 
on  non-performance  thereof,  &c.  they  will  make  a  for¬ 
feiture. 

Entry  for  a  forfeiture  ought  to  be  by  him  who  is 
next  in  reverfion,  or  remainder,  after  the  eftate  for¬ 
feited.  As  if  a  tenant  for  life  or  years  commits  a  forfei¬ 
ture,  he  who  has  the  immediate  reverfion  or  remainder 
ought  to  enter  ?  though  he  has  the  fee,  or  only  an  eftate- 
tail. 

II.  Forfeiture  in  criminal  cafes  is  twofold  \  of  real, 
and  perfonal  eftates. 

1 .  As  to  real  eftates  by  Attainder  in  high  trea¬ 
fon,  a  man  forfeits  to  the  king  all  his  lands  'and  tene¬ 
ments  of  inheritance,  whether  fee-fimple  or  fee -tail ; 
and  all  his  rights  of  entry  on  lands  and  tenements, 
which  he  had  at  the  time  of  the  offence  committed,  or 
at  any  time  afterwards,  to  be  for  ever  veiled  in  the 
crowrn  j  and  alfo  the  profits  of  all  lands  and  tenements, 
which  he  had  in  his  own  right  for  life  or  years,  fo  long 
as  fuch  intereft  ffiall  fubfift.  This  forfeiture  relates  siackj 
backwards  to  the  time  of  the  treafon  committed  )  fo  as  Comma. 
to  avoid  all  intermediate  fales  and  encumbrances,  but 
not  thofe  before  the  fa# :  and  therefore  a  wife’s  join¬ 
ture  is  not  forfeitable  for  the  treafon  of  her  hufband  \ 
becaufe  fettled  upon  her  previous  to  the  treafon  com¬ 
mitted.  But  her  dower  is  forfeited,  by  the  exprefs 
provifion  of  ftatute  5  and  6  Edw.  VI.  c.  11.  And  yet 
the  hufband  fhall  be  tenant  by  courtefy  of  the  wife’s 
lands,  if  the  wife  be  attainted  of  treafon  j  for  that  is 
not  prohibited  by  the  ftatute.  But,  though  after  at¬ 
tainder  the  forfeiture  relates  back  to  the  time  of  the 
treafon  committed,  yet  it  does  not  take  effe#  unlefs  an 
attainder  be  had,  of  which  it  is  one  of  the  fruits  \  and 
therefore,  if  a  traitor  dies  before  judgment  pronounced, 
or  is  killed  in  open  rebellion,  or  is  hanged  by  marjtial 
lawr,  it  works  no  forfeiture  of  his  lands;  for  he  never 
was  attainted  of  treafon.  But  if  the  chief  juftice  of  the 
king’s  bench  (the  fupreme  coroner  of  all  England)  in 
perfon,  upon  the  view  of  the  body  of  him  killed  in  open 
rebellion,  records  it  and  returns  the  record  into  his  own 
court,  both  lands  and  goods  ffiall  be  forfeited. 

The  natural  juftice  of  forfeiture  or  confifcation  of 
property,  for  treafon,  is  founded  on  this  confideration  : 

That  he  who  hath  thus  violated  the  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciples  of  government,  and  broken  his  part  of  the  ori¬ 
ginal  contra#  between  king  and  people,  hath  abandon¬ 
ed  his  connexions  with  fociety,  and  hath  no  longer 
any  right  to  thofe  advantages  which  before  belonged 
to  him  purely  as  a  member  of  the  community  5  among 
which  facial  advantages,  the  right  of  transferring  or 
tranfmitting  property  to  others  is  one  of  the  chief. 

Such  forfeitures,  moreover,  whereby  his  pofterity  muft 
fufter  as  w^ell  as  himfelf,  will  help  to  reftrain  a  man, 
not  only  by  the  fenfe  of  his  duty,  and  dread  of  perfonal 
puniffiment,  but  alfo  by  his  paffions  and  natural  affec¬ 
tions ;  and  will  intereft  every  dependent  and  relation 
he  has  to  keep  him  from  offending :  according  to  that 
beautiful  fentiment  of  Cicero,  “  nec  vero  me  fugit  quam 
ft  acerbutn,  parentum  feel  era  fliorum  poem’s  lui\  fed  hoc 
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Forfeiture,  pr  and  are  leegihus  connparatum  eft ,  ut  car  it  as  liberorum 
^ amiciores  parentes  reipublica?  redder  el”  And  therefore 
Aulus  Cafcellius,  a  Roman  lawyer  in  the  time  of  the 
triumvirate,  uled  to  boaft  that  he  had  two  reafons  for 
defpifmg  the  power  of  the  tyrants  3  his  old  age  and 
his  want  of  children  3  for  children  are  pledges  to  the 
prince  of  the  father’s  obedience.  Yet  many  nations 
have  thought,  that  this  pofthumous  punilhment  favours 
of  hardihip  to  the  innocent  3  efpecially  for  crimes  that 
do  not  flrike  at  the  very  root  and  foundation  of  fo- 
ciety,  as  treafon  againft  the  government  exprefsly  does. 
And  therefore,  although  confifcations  were  very  fre¬ 
quent  in  the  times  of  the  earlier  emperors,  yet  Arca- 
dius  and  Honorius,  in  every  other  inftance  but  that  of 
treafon,  thought  it  more  juft,  ibi  effe  poetiam ,  ubi  et  noxa 
eft  ;  and  ordered,  that  “  peccata  fuos  teneant  auBores ,  nec 
ulterius  progrediatur  ?mtus ,  quain  repenatur  deliBum 
and  Juftinian  alfo  made  a  law  to  reftrain  the  punilhment 
of  relations  3  which^  directs  the  forfeiture  to  go,  except 
in  the  cafe  of  crimen  majeflatis ,  to  the  next  of  kin  to  the 
delinquent.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Macedonian  laws 
extended  even  the  capital  punilhment  of  treafon,  not 
only  to  the  children,  but  to  all  the  relations  of  the  de¬ 
linquent  3  and  of  courfe  their  eftates  mull  be  alfo  for¬ 
feited,  as  no  man  wras  left  to  inherit  them.  And  in 
Germany,  by  the  famous  golden  bull  (copied  almoft 
verbatim  from  Juftinian’s  code),  the  lives  of  the  fons  of 
fuch  as  confpire  to  kill  an  ele&or  are  fpared,  as  it  is  ex- 
preffed,  by  the  emperor’s  particular  bounty .  But  they 
are  deprived  of  all  their  effe&s  and  rights  of  fucceftion, 
and  are  rendered  incapable  of  any  honour  ecclefiaftical 
and  civil  :  to  the  end  that,  being  always  poor  and  ne- 
ceftitous,  they  may  for  ever  be  accompanied  by  the  in- 
,  fiamy  of  their  father ;  may  languiih  in  continual  indi¬ 
gence  3  and  may  find  (fays  this  mercilefs  edifl)  their 
punilhment  in  living,  and  their  relief  in  dying.” 

In  England,  forfeiture  of  lands  and  tenements  to 
the  crown  for  treafon  is  by  no  means  derived  from  the 
feodal  policy,  but  was  antecedent  to  the  eftablilhment 
of  that  fyftem  in  this  ifiand  3  being  tranfmitted  from 
our  Saxon  anceftors,  and  forming  a  part  of  the  ancient 
Scandinavian  conftitution.  But  in  certain  treafons  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  coin  (which  feem  rather  a  fpecies  of  the 
crimen  falft  than  the  crimen  Icefte  majeflatis ),  it  is  pro¬ 
vided  by  fome  of  the  modern  ftatutes  which  conftitute 
the  offence,  that  it  fhall  work  no  forfeiture  of  lands, 
fave  only  for  the  life  of  the  offenders  3  and  by  all,  that 
it  fhall  not  deprive  the  wife  of  he*  dower.  And,  in 
order  to  abolilh  fuch  hereditary  punilhment  entirely,  it 
was  ena6led  by  ftatute  7  Ann.  c.  21.  that,  after  the 
deceafe  of  the  late  pretender,  no  attainder  for  treafon 
ftiould  extend  to  the  difinheriting  of  any  heir,  nor  to 
1  the  prejudice  of  any  perfon,  other  than  the  traitor  him- 
felf.  By  which  the  law  of  forfeitures  for  high  trea¬ 
fon  would  by  this  time  have  been  at  an  end,  had  not  a 
fubfequent  liatute  intervened  to  give  them  a  longer  du¬ 
ration.  The  hiftory  of  this  matter  is  fomewhat  lin¬ 
gular,  and  worthy  obfervation.  At  the  time  of  the 
union,  the  crime  of  treafon  in  Scotland  was,  by  the 
Scots  law,  in  many  refpe&s  different  from  that  of  trea¬ 
fon  in  England  3  and  particularly  in  its  confequence 
of  forfeitures  of  entailed  eftates,  which  was  more  pe¬ 
culiarly  Englilh  :  yet  it  feemed  necefiary,  that  a  crime 
fo  nearly  affefling  government  lhould,  both  in  its  ef- 
faice  and  conlequences,  be  put  upon  the  fame  footing 
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in  both  parts  of  the  united  kingdoms.  In  new-mo- Forfeiture, 
delling  thefe  laws,  the  Scots  nation  and  the  Englilh  >  r,J 
houfe  of  commons  ftruggled  hard,  partly  to  maintain, 
and  partly  to  acquire,  a  total  immunity  from  forfeiture 
and  corruption  of  blood  :  which  the  houfe  of  lords  as 
firmly  refilled.  At  length  a  compromife  was  agreed 
to,  which  is  eftabliihed  by  this  ftatute,  viz.  that  the 
fame  crimes,  and  no  other,  fhould  be  treafon  in  Scot¬ 
land  that  are  fo  in  England  3  and  that  the  Englilh  for¬ 
feitures  and  corruption  of  blood  fhould  take  place  in 
Scotland  till  the  death  of  the  then  pretender,  and  then 
ceafe  throughout  the  wrhole  of  Great  Britain  ;  the  lords 
artfully  propofing  this  temporary  claufe,  in  hopes  (it 
is  faid)  that  the  prudence  of  fucceeding  parliaments 
would  make  it  perpetual.  This  has  partly  besn  done 
by  the  ftatute  17  Geo.  II.  c.  39.  made  in  the  year  pre¬ 
ceding  the  late  rebellion),  the  operation  of  thefe  in¬ 
demnifying  claufes  being  thereby  Hill  farther  lufpend- 
ed  till  the  death  of  the  fons  of  the  pretender. 

In  petit  treafon  and  felony,  the  offender  alfo  for¬ 
feits  all  his  chattel  interefts  abfolutely,  and  the  profits 
of  all  freehold  eftates  during  life  3  and  after  his  death 
all  his  lands  and  tenements  in  fee  limple  (but  not  thofe 
in  tail)  to  the  crown,  for  a  very  Ihort  period  of  time  : 
for  the  king  (hall  have  them  for  a  year  and  a  day,  and 
may  commit  therein  what  wrafte  he  pleafes  3  which  is 
called  the  king’s  year ,  day ,  and  wafte .  Formerly  the 
king  had  only  a  liberty  of  committing  wafte  on  the 
lands  of  felons,  by  pulling  down  their  houfes,  extir¬ 
pating  their  gardens,  ploughing  their  meadows,  and 
cutting  dowrn  their  woods.  And  a  punilhment  of  a 
fimilar  fpirit  appears  to  have  obtained  in  the  oriental 
countries,  from  the  decrees  of  Nebuchadnezzar  and 
Cyrus  in  the  books  of  Daniel  and  Ezra  3  which,  bo¬ 
lides  the  pain  of  death  infli&ed  on  the  delinquents 
there  fpecified,  ordain,  “  that  their  houfes  fhall  be  made 
a  dunghill.”  But  this  tending  greatly  to  the  prejudice 
of  the  public,  it  was  agreed  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I. 
of  England,  that  the  king  fhould  have  the  profits  of 
the  land  for  one  year  and  a  day  in  lieu  of  the  deftruc- 
tion  he  was  otherwife  at  liberty  to  commit  :  and  there¬ 
fore  ffiagna  charta  provides,  that  the  king  fliall  only  hold 
fuch  lands  for  a  year  and  a  day,  and  then  reftore  them 
to  the  lord  of  the  fee,  without  any  mention  made  of 
wafte.  But  the  ftatute  17  Edward  II.  de  prerogativa 
regis ,  feems  to  fuppofe,  that  the  king  fhall  have  his  year, 
day,  and  wrafte  3  and  not  the  year  and  day  inftead  of 
wrafte  :  which  Sir  Edward  Coke  (and  the  author  of  the 
Mirror  before  him)  vefy  juftly  look  upon  as  an  en¬ 
croachment,  though  a  very  ancient  one,  of  the  royal 
prerogative.  This  year,  day,  and  wafte,  are  now  u- 
fually  compounded  for  3  but  otherwife  they  regularly 
belong  to  the  crown  :  and  after  their  expiration  the 
land  would  naturally  have  defcended  to  the  heir  (as  in 
gavelkind  tenure  it  ftill  does)  did  not  its  feudal  quality 
intercept  fuch  defcent,  and  give  it  by  way  of  efcheat 
to  the  lord.  Thefe  forfeitures  for  felony  do  alfo  arife 
only  upon  attainder  3  and  therefore  a  felo  de  fe  forfeits 
no  lands  of  inheritance  or  freehold,  for  he  never  is  at¬ 
tainted  as  a  felon.  They  likewife  relate  back  to  the 
time  the  offence  wras  committed  as  well  as  forfeitures 
for  treafon,  fo  as  to  avoid  all  intermediate  charges  and 
conveyances.  This  may  be  hard  upon  fuch  as  have 
unwarily  engaged  with  the  offender  j  but  the  cruelty 
and  renrcach  muff  lie  on  the  part,  not  of  the  law,  but 
*  of 
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Forfeiture  of  the  criminal  :  who  has  thus  knowingly  and  diihon- 
11  eftly  involved  others  in  his  own  calamities. 

^r£e*  t  2.  The  forfeiture  of  goods  and  chattels  accrues  in 
v  every  one  of  the  high  kinds  of  offence  $  in  high  treafon, 
or  mifprifion  thereof,  petit  treafon,  felonies  of  all  forts 
whether  clergyable  or  not,  felf  murder  or  felony  de fe , 
petty  larceny,  Handing  mute,  &c.  For  flight  alfo,  on 
an  accufation  of  treafon,  felony,  or  even  petit  larceny, 
whether  the  party  be  found  guilty  or  acquitted,  if  the 
jury  find  the  flight,  the  party  (hall  forfeit  his  goods 
and  chattels  :  for  the  very  flight  is  ail  offence,  carrying 
with  it  a  ffrong  prefumption  of  guilt,  and  is  at  leaft  an 
endeavour  to  elude  and  to  ftifle  the  courfe  of  juflice 
prefcribed  by  the  law.  But  the  jury  very  feldom  find 
the  flight  :  forfeiture  being  looked  upon,  fince  the  vail 
increafe  of  perfonal  property  of  late  years,  as  too  large  a 
penalty  for  an  offence  to  which  a  man  is  prompted  by 
the  natural  love  of  liberty. 

There  is  a  remarkable  difference  between  the 
forfeiture  of  lands  and  of  goods  and  chattels,  (i.) 
Lands  are  forfeited  upon  attainder ,  and  not  before  \ 
goods  and  chattels  are  forfeited  by  convi&ion .  Be- 
caufe  in  many  of  the  cafes  where  goods  are  forfeited, 
there  never  is  any  attainder ;  which  happens  only  where 
judgment  of  death  or  outlawry  is  given  :  therefore,  in 
thole  cafes,  the  forfeiture  mull  be  upon  conviction,  or 
not  at  all ,  and,  being  neceffarily  upon  conviction  in 
thofe,  it  is  fo  ordered  in  all  other  cafes,  for  the  law 
loves  uniformity.  (2.)  The  forfeiture  of  lands  has 
relation  to  the  time  the  faCt  wTas  committed,  fo  as  to 
avoid  all  fubfequent  fales  and  encumbrances  :  but  the 
forfeiture  of  goods  and  chattels  has  no  relation  back¬ 
wards  ;  fo  that  thofe  only  which  a  man  has  at  the  time 
of  conviction  fhall  be  forfeited.  Therefore  a  traitor 
or  felon  may  bona  fide  fell  any  of  his  chattels,  real  or 
perfonal,  for  the  fuftenance  of  himfelf  and  family  be- 
the  faCt  and  conviction  ;  for  perfonal  property 
that  it 
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many  hands  in  a  fhort  time  5  and  no  buyer  could  be 
fafe,  if  he  wTere  liable  to  return  the  goods  which  he 
had  fairly  bought,  provided  any  of  the  prior  venders 
had  committed  a  treafon  or  felony.  Yet  if  they  be 
colluflvely  and  not  bona  fide  parted  with,  merely  to 
defraud  the  crown,  the  law  (and  particularly  the  fta- 
tute  13  Eliz.  c.  5.)  will  reach  them  ;  for  they  are  all 
the  while  truly  and  fubff  anti  ally  the  goods  of  the 
offender  :  and  as  he,  if  acquitted,  might  recover  them 
himfelf,  as  not  parted  wuth  for  a  good  conlideration  ; 
fo,  in  cafe  he  happens  to  be  conviCled,  the  law  will  re¬ 
cover  them  for  the  king. 

FORFEX,  in  Roman  antiquity,  was  a  way  of 
drawing  up  an  army  in  the  form  of  a  pair  of  flieers. 
It  was  intended  to  receive  the  cuneus  or  wedge,  if  the 
enemy  fhould  make  ufe  of  that  figure.  For  when  the 
forfex  opened  to  admit  the  wedge,  they  had  an  opportu¬ 
nity  of  defeating  their  defign,  and  cutting  them  in  pieces. 

FORFICULA,  the  EARWIG,  a  genus  of  infeCts  be¬ 
longing  to  the  order  of  coleoptera.  See  Entomology 
Index . 

FORGE,  properly  fignifies  a  little  furnace,  where¬ 
in  fmiths  and  other  artificers  of  iron  or  fteel,  &c.  heat 
their  metals  red  hot,  in  order  to  foften  them  and  render 
them  more  malleable  and  manageable  on  the  anvil. 

An  ordinary  forge  is  nothing  but  a  pair  of  bellows, 
the  nozzle  of  which  is  directed  upon  a  fmooth  area* 
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on  which  coals  are  placed.  The  nozzle  of  a  pair  of 
bellows  may  be  alio  direCled  to  the  bottom  of  any  fur¬ 
nace,  to  excite  the  combuftion  of  the  coals  placed  v 
there,  by  which  a  kind  of  forge  is  formed.  In  labo¬ 
ratories,  there  is  ,  generally  a  fmall  furnace  confiding 
of  one  cylindrical  piece,  open  at  top,  which  has  at  its 
lower  fide  a  hole  for  receiving  the  nozzle  oi  a  double- 
bellows.  This  kind  of  forge  furnace  is  very  conveni¬ 
ent  for  fufions,  as  the  operation  is  quickly  performed, 
-and  with  few  coals.  In  its  lower  part,  two  inches 
above  the  hole  for  receiving  the  nozzle  of  the  bellows, 
may  be  placed  an  iron  plate  of  the  fame  diameter,  fup- 
ported  upon  two  horizontal  bars,  and  pierced  near  its 
circumference  with  four  holes  diametrically  oppofite  to 
each  other.  By  this  difpofition,  the  wind  of  the  bel¬ 
low’s,  puflied  forcibly  under  this  plate,  enters  at  thefe 
four  holes  ;  and  thus  the  heat  of  the  fire  is  equally  dii- 
tributed,  and  the  crucible  in  the  furnace  is  equally  lur- 
rounded  by  it.  This  contrivance  is  ufed  in  the  forge- 
furnaces  for  melting  copper,  with  this  difference  on¬ 
ly,  that  thefe  furnaces  are  fquare,  which  is  a  matter  of 
no  confequence. 

As  the  wind  of  bellows  ftrongly  and  rapidly  excites 
the  a£Hon  of  the  fire,  a  forge  is  very  convenient  when 
a  great  heat  is  to  be  applied  quickly  :  but  it  is  not 
fiuitable  when  the  heat  is  to  be  gradually  increafed. 

The  forge,  or  blaft  of  bellows,  is  ufed  in  feveral  ope¬ 
rations  in  (mail  \  as  to  fufe  falts,  metals,  ores,  &c.  It 
is  alfo  much  ufed  in  works  in  the  great,  which  require 
ffrong  heat,  without  much  management  \  and  chiefly  in 
the  fmelting  of  ores,  and  fufion  of  metallic  matters. 

Forge  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  large  furnace,  wherein  iron 
ore,  taken  out  of  the  mine,  is  melted  down  :  or  it  is 
more  properly  applied  to  another  kind  of  furnace, 
wherein  the  iron-ore,  melted  down  and  feparated  in  a 
former  furnace,  and  then  caff  into  fows  and  pigs,  is 
heated  and  fufed  over  again,  and  beaten  afterwards 
wflth  large  hammers,  and  thus  rendered  more  foft,  pure, 
ducfile,  and  fit  for  ufe. 

Forge,  in  the  train  of  artillery,  is  generally  called 
a  travelling  forge ,  and  may  not  be  improperly  called 
a  portable  fmith’s  fliop  :  at  this  forge  all  manner  of 
fmith’s  wrork  is  made,  and  it  can  be  ufed  upon  a  march 
as  w^ell  as  in  camp.  Formerly  they  were  very  ill  con¬ 
trived,  with  two  wheels  only,  and  wrooden  fupporters  to 
prop  the  forge  for  working  when  in  the  park.  Of  late 
years  they  are  made  with  four  wheels,  which  anfwers 
their  purpofe  much  better. 

Forgf.  for  red-hot  Balls ,  is  a  place  where  the  balls 
are  made  red  hot  before  they  are  fired  off :  it  is  built 
about  five  or  fix  feet  below  the  furfa'ce  of  the  ground, 
of  ffrong  brick-work,  and  an  iron  grate,  upon  which 
the  balls  are  laid,  with  a  large  fire  under  them. 
FORGER,  in  Law ,  one  guilty  of  forgery. 

FORGERY  (from  the  French  forger ,  i.  e.  accudare , 
fabricare,  “  to  beat  on  an  anvil,  forge,  or  form,”)  may 
be  defined  at  common  law,  to  be  44  the  fraudulent 
making  or  alteration  of  a  writing,  to  the  prejudice  of 
another  man’s  right  for  which  the  offender  may  fuf- 
fer  fine,  imprifonment,  and  pillory.  And  alfo,  by  a 
variety  of  ffatutes,  a  more  fevere  punifhment  is  inflicted 
on  the  offender  in  many  particular  cafes,  which  are  fo 
multiplied  of  late  as  almoft  to  become  general.  We  fhaU 
mention  the  principal  inffances. 

By  ftatute  5  Eliz.  c.  14.  to  forge  or  make,  or  know- 
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'  .  ingly  to  publilli  or  give  in  evidence,  an)  forged  deed, 
court-roll,  or  will,  with  intent  to  affeft  the  right  of  real 
property,  either  freehold  or  copyhold,  is  punifhed  by 
a  forfeiture  to  the  party  grieved  of  double  cods  and 
damages ;  by  Handing  in  the  pillory,  and  having  both 
his  ears  cut  off,  and  his  noilrils  llit  and  feared  )  by 
forfeiture  to  the  crown  of  the  profits  of  his  lands,  and 
by  perpetual  imprifbnment.  For  any  forgery  relating 
to  a  term  of  years  or  annuity,  bond,  obligation,  ac¬ 
quittance,  releafe,  or  difcharge  of  any  debt  or  demand 
of  any  perfonal  chattels,  the  fame  forfeiture  is  given  to 
the  party  grieved  $  and  on  the  offender  is  inflitfed  the 
pillory,  lofs  of  one  of  his  ears,  and  half  a  year’s  im¬ 
prifonment  :  the  fecond  offence,  in  both  cafes,  being 
felony  without  benefit  of  clergy. 

Befides  this  general  a£l,  a  multitude  of  others,  fmee 
the  Revolution  (when  paper  credit  was  firff  eflablifhed), 
have  infli&ed  capital  punifhment  on  the  forging,  al¬ 
tering,  or  uttering  as  true  when  forged,  of  any  bank 
bills  or  notes,  or  other  fecurities ;  of  bills  of  credit 
iffued  from  the  exchequer ;  of  South  Sea  bonds,  &c. ; 
of  lottery  tickets  or  orders  j  of  army  or  navy  deben¬ 
tures  *,  of  Faff  India  bonds  \  of  writings  under  feal  of 
the  London,  or  royal  exchange  affurance  $  of  the  hand 
of  the  receiver  of  the  pre-fines,  or  of  the  accountant- 
general  and  certain  other  officers  of  the  court  of  chan¬ 
cery  \  of  a  letter  of  attorney  or  other  power  to  receive 
or  transfer  flock  or  annuities  j  and  ■  n  the  perfonatmg 
a  proprietor  thereof,  to  receive  or  transfer  fuch  annui¬ 
ties,  flock  or  dividends :  alfo  on  the  perfonating,  or 
procuring  to  be  perfonated,  any  feaman  or  other  per- 
fon,  entitled  to  wages  or  other  naval  emoluments,  or 
any  of  his  perfonal  reprefentatives  •  and  the  taking,  or 
procuring  to  be  taken,  any  falfe  oath  in  order  to  ob¬ 
tain. a  probate  or  letters  of  adminiflration,  in  order  to 
receive  fuch  payments  $  and  the  forging,  or  procuring  ' 
to  be  forged,  and  like  wife  the  uttering  or  publifhing, 
as  true,  of  any  counterfeited  feaman’s  will  or  power  : 
to  which  may  be  added,  though  not  ftri&ly  reducible 
to  this  head,  the  counterfeiting  of  Mediterranean  paf- 
fes  under  the  hands  of  the  lords  of  the  admiralty,  to 
prote&  one  from  the  piratical  flates  of  Barbary  $  the 
forging  or  imitating  of  any  flamps  to  defraud  the 
public  revenue  ;  and  the  forging  of  any  marriage  re- 
gifler  or  licenfe  :  all  which  are,  by  diftin£l  a<fts  of  par¬ 
liament,  made  felonies  without  benefit  of  clergy.  By 
ftatutes  13  Geo.  III.  c.  52.  &  59.  forging  or  counter¬ 
feiting  any  flamp  or  mark  to  denote  the  flandard  of 
gold  and  filver  plate,  and  certain  other  offences  of  the 
like  tendency,  are  punifhed  with  tranfportation  for  14 
years.  By  ffatute  1  2  Geo.  III.  c.  48.  certain  frauds 
on  the  ftamp-duties,  therein  deferibed,  principally  by 
ufmg  the  fame,  ftamps  more  than  once,  are  made  fingle 
felony,  and  liable  "to  tranfportation  for  feven  years. 
And  the  fame  puniihment  is  infii&ed  by  ffatute  13 
Geo.  III.  c.  38.  on  fueh  as  counterfeit  the  common 
leal  of  the  corporation  for  manufa& uring  plate  glafs 
(thereby  eredled),  or  knowingly  demand  money  of  the 
company  by  virtue  of  any  writing  under  fuch  counter¬ 
feit  feal. 

Ihere  are  alfo  two  other  general  laws  with  regard 
to  forgery ;  the  one  2  Geo.  II.  c.  25.  whereby  the  firff 
offence  in  forging  or  procuring  to  be  forged,  adling  or 
aflilling  therein,  or  uttering  or  publifhing  as  true,  any 
forged  deed,  will,  bond,  writing  obligatory,  bill  of  ex- 
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thereof,  or  any  acquittance  or  receipt  for  money  or 
goods,  with  intention  to  defraud  any  perfon  (or  cor- 
poration),  is  made  felony  without  benefit  of  clergy. ' 
And  by  ffatute  7  Geo.  II.  c.  22.  it  is  equally  penafto 
forge,  or  caufe  to  be  forged,  or  utter  as  true,  a  coun¬ 
terfeit  acceptance  of  a  bill  of  exchange,  or  the  number 
of  any  accountable  receipt  for  any  note,  bill,  or  any 
other  fecurity  for  money,  or  any  warrant  or  order  for 
the  payment  of  money,  or  delivery  of  goods.  So  that 
through  the  number  of  thefe  general  and  fpecial  pro- 
vifions,  there  is  now  hardly  a  cafe  poffible  to  be  con¬ 
ceived,  wherein  forgery,  that  tends  to  defraud,  whether 
in  the  name  of  a  real  or  fictitious  perfon,  is  not  made 
a  capital  crime. 

Forging,  in  Law,  the  a<ff  of  Forgery. 

Forging,  in  fmithery,  the  beating  or  hammering 
iron  on  the  anvil,  after  having  firft  made  it  red  hot  in 
the  forge,  in  order  to  extend  it  into  various  forms  and 
faffuon  it  into  various  works.  See  Forge. 

There  are  two  ways  of  forging  and  hammering  iron 
One  is  by  the  force  of  the  hand,  in  which  there  are 
uiually  feveral  perfons  employed,  one  of  them  turning 
the  iron  and  hammering  likewife,  and  the  reit  only 
hammering.  The  other  way  is  by  the  force  of  a  wa¬ 
ter-mill,  which  raifes  and  works  feveral  huge  hammers 
beyond  the  force  of  man  ;  under  the  ftrokes  whereof 
the  workmen  prefent  large  lumps  or  pieces  of  iron 
which  arc  fuftained  at  one  end  by  the  anvils,  and  at 
the  other  by  iron  chains  fattened  to  the  ceiling  of  the 
forge.  See  Mill. 

This  laft  way  of  forging  is  only  ufed  in  the  largeft. 
works,  as  anchors  for  Ihips,  &c.  which  ufually  wemh 
feveral  thoufand  pounds.  For  the  lighter  works, ° a 
fingle  man  ferves  to  hold,  heat,  and  turn  with  one  hand, 
while  he  hammers  with  the  other. 

Each  purpofe  the  work  is  defigned  for  requires  its 
proper  heat ;  for  if  it  be  too  cold,  it  will  not  feel  the 
weight  of  the  hammer,  as  the  fmiths  call  it  when  i- 
will  not  batter  under  the  hammer;  and  if  it  be  too  hot" 
it  will  red  fear,  that  is,  break  or  crack  under  the  ham- 
mer. 

.  Tlle  feveral  degrees  of  heat  the  fmiths  give  their 
irons,  are,  firft,  a  blood-red  heat ;  fecondlv,  a  white- 
flame  heat ;  and  thirdly,  a  fparkling  or  welding  heat  " 

FORISFAMILIATION,  in  Law.  WhenSa  child 

upon  receiving  a  portion  from  his  father,  or  otherwife’ 
renounces  his  legal  title  to  any  further  fhare  of  his  fa! 
ther  s  fucceflion,  he  is  faid  to  be  forisfamiliated. 

FORK,  a  well  known  inftrument,  confining  of  a 
handle  and  blade,  divided  at  the  end  into  two  or  more 
points  or  prongs. 

The  pitch-fork  is  a  large  utenfil  of  this  conftru&ion 
employed  in  hay-making,  &c. 

.  The  table  fork,  an  inffrument  now  fo  indifpen  fable 
did  not  come  into  ufe  in  England  till' the  reign  of 
James  I.  as  we  learn  from  a  remarkable  paffage  in  Co- 
ryat.  The  reader  will  probably  fmile  at  the  folemn  man¬ 
ner  in  which  this  important  difeovery  or  innovation  is 
related:  “  Here  I  will  mention  a  thing  that  might  have 
been  fpoken  of  before  in  difeourfe  of  the  firft  Italian 
townes.  I  obferved  a  cuftom  in  all  thofe  Italian  cities 
and  townes  through  the  which  I  paffed,  that  is  not 
ufed  in  any  other  country  that  I  faw  in  my  travels 
neither  do  I  tliinke  that  any  other  nation  of  Chriften- 
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Forli  dome  doth  ufc  it,  but  only  Italy.  The  Italians  and  al¬ 
ii  fo  moft  Grangers  that  are  commorant  in  Italy,  doe  al- 

__°**m*  .  ways  at  their  meals  ufe  a  little  forke  when  they  eat 
their  meate  3  for  while  with  their  knife  which  they 
hold  in  one  hand  they  cut  the  meate  out  of  the  difh, 
they  fallen  the  forke  which  they  hold  in  the  other 
hand  upon  the  fame  difh,  fo  that  whatfoever  he  be 
that  fitting  in  the  company  of  any  others  at  meale 
(hall  unadvifedly  touch  the  difh.  of  meat  with  his  lin¬ 
gers  from  which  all  the  table  doe  cut,  he  will  give  oc- 
cafion  of  offence  unto  the  company  as  having  tranf- 
greffed  the  lawes  of  good  manners,  infomuch  that 
for  his  error  he  lhall  be  at  leaf!  browr-beaten  if  not  re¬ 
prehended  in  wordes.  This  form  of  feeding  I  under- 
iland  is  generally  ufed  in  all  parts  of  Italy,  their  forkes 
for  the  moll  part  being  made  of  yronn,  lleele,  and 
fome  of  lilver,  but  thofe  are-  ufed  only  by  gentlemen. 
The  reafon  of  this  their  curiolity  is,  becaufe  the  Ita¬ 
lian  cannot  by  any  means  indure  to  have  his  difh  touch¬ 
ed  with  lingers,  feeing  all  men’s  fingers  are  not  alike 
cleane.  Hereupon  I  myfelf  thought  good  to  imitate 
the  Italian  falhion  by  this  forked  cutting  of  meate, 
not  only  while  I  w^as  in  Italy,  but  alfo  in  Germany, 
and  often  times  in  England  lince  I  came  home  :  be¬ 
ing  once  quipped  for  that  frequently  uling  my  forke, 
by  a  certain  learned  gentleman,  a  familiar  friend  of 
mine,  Mr  Lawrence  Whitaker  3  wffio  in  his  merry  hu¬ 
mour  doubted  not  to  call  me  a  table  furcifer ,  only  for 
uling  a  forke  at  feeding,  but  for  no  other  caufe.” 

FORLI,  an  ancient  and  confiderable  town  of  Italy, 
and  capital  of  a  territory  of  the  fame  name,  in  Ro¬ 
magna,  with  a  bilhop’s  fee.  The  public  ftrudlures  are 
very  handfome  3  and  it  is  feated  in  a  fertile,  healthy, 
and  pleafant  country,  io  miles  fouth-eall  of  Faenza, 
and  45  north-eaft  of  Florence.  E.  Long.  1 2.  i ,  N. 
Lat.  44.  28. 

FORLORN-hope,  in  the  military  art,  fignifies  men 
detached  from  feveral  regiments,  or  otherwise  appoint¬ 
ed,  to  make  the  firll  attack  in  day  of  battle  3  or,  at  a 
liege,  to  fcorm  the  counterfcarp,  mount  the  breach,  or 
the  like.  They  are  fo  called  from  the  great  danger 
they  are  unavoidably  expofed  to  3  but  the  word  is  old, 
and  begins  to  be  obfolete. 

FORM,  in  PJuj/ics ,  denotes  the  manner  of  being  pe¬ 
culiar  to  each  body  3  or  that  which  conllitutes  it  fuch 
a  particular  body,  and  diftinguillies  it  from  every  o- 
ther. 

Mr  Harris  ufes  the  term  form  likewife  in  another 
fenfe,  as  an  efficient  animating  principle  3  to  which  he 
fuppofes  Ovid  to  refer  in  the  firll  lines  of  his  Metamor- 
pholis, 

In  nova  fert  animus  mutatas  dicer e  formas, 

Corpora . - 

Thefe  animating  forms  are  of  thdmfelves  no  obje£ls 
either  of  the  ear  or  of  the  eye  3  but  their  nature  or 
charafler  is  underllood  in  this,  that  were  they  never  to 
exert  their  proper  energies  on  their  proper  fubje£ls, 
the  marble  on  which  the  fculptor  exercifes  his  art 
would  remain  for  ever  ffiapelefs,'  and  the  harp  from 
which  the  harper  calls  forth  founds  would  remain  for 
ever  filent. 

Thus,  alfo,  the  animating  form  of  a  natural  body 
is  neither  its  organization  nor  its  figure,  nor  any  other 
of  thofe  inferior  forms  which  make  up  the  fyftem  of 
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its  vifible  qualities  :  but  it  is  the  power,  which  is  yet  (  Form, 
able  to  produce,  preferve,  and  employ  thefe.  It  is  the 
power,  which  firll  moves,  and  then  conduds  that  la¬ 
tent  procefs,  by  which  the  acorn  becomes  an  oak,  and 
the  embryo  becomes  a  man  3  by  which  digellion  is 
performed  in  plants  and  animals,  and,  which  depart¬ 
ing,  the  body  ceafes  to  live,  and  its  members  putrefy  : 
and  by  which  every  being  produces  another  like  itfelf, 
and  every  fpecies  is  continued.  In  animals,  it  is  that 
higher  faculty,  which  by  employing  the  organs  of 
fenfe,  peculiar  to  them  as  animals,  diftinguillies  them 
as  fenfitive  beings  from  vegetables  3  and  it  is  alfo  that 
more  noble  faculty,  which  by  its  own  divine  vigour, 
unaffifted  perhaps  with  organs,  makes  and  denominates 
him  a  being  intelledlive  and  rational.  So  that  Mr 
Harris  reckons  two  forts  of  forms,  thofe  which  are 
paffive  elements,  and  thofe  which  are  efficient  caufes. 

And  all  of  them  agree  in  this,  that  they  give  to  every 
being  its  peculiar  and  diftinflive  charafler  :  and  on  the 
whole  he  concludes,  that  form  appears  in  part,  to  be  an 
element,  and  in  part  an  efficient  caufe,  i.  e.  a  caufe 
which  affociate3  the  conftituent  elements  of  natural 
fubftances,  and  which  employs  them,  when  affociated, 
according  to  their  various  and  peculiar  characters. 

The  philofophers  generally  allow  two  principles  of 
bodies  :  matter ,  as  the  common  bails  or  fubftratum  of 
all 3  and  form ,  as  that  which  fpecifies  and  diftinguifhes 
each 3  and  which  added  to  a  quantity  of  common  mat¬ 
ter,  determines  or  denominates  it  this  or  that  3  wrood, 
or  fire,  or  allies,  &c. 

Subftantial  forms  feem  to  have  been  firll  broached  by 
the  followers  of  Ariftotle,  who  thought  matter,  under 
different  modes  or  modificatidns,  not  fufficient  to  con- 
ftitute  different  bodies  3  but  that  fomething  fubftantial 
wras  neceffary  to  fet  them  at  a  greater  diftance  :  and 
thus  introduced  fubftantial  forms,  on  the  footing  of 
fouls,  which  fpecify  and  diftinguilh  animals.  What 
led  to  this  erroneous  notion  were  the  circumftances  of 
life  and  death  ;  For  obferving,  that,  as  foon  as  the 
foul  was  departed  out  of  a  man,  all  motion,  refpira- 
tion,  nutrition,  &c.  immediately  ceafed,  they  conclud¬ 
ed,  that  all  thefe  functions  depended  on  the  loul, 
and  confequently  that  the  foul  was  the  form  of  the 
animal  body,  or  that  which  conftituted  it  fuch  :  that 
the  foul  wTas  a  fubftance,  independent  of  matter,  no 
body  doubted  3  and  hence  the  forms  of  other  bodies 
were  concluded  equally  fubftantial.  But  to  this  it  is 
anfwered,  that  though  the  foul  be  that  by  wffiich  a 
man  is  man,  and  confequently  is  the  form  of  the  hu¬ 
man  body,  as  human  3  yet  it  does  not  follow,  that  it 
is  properly  the  form  of  this  body  of  ours,  as  it  is 
a  body  3  nor  of  the  feveral  parts  thereof,  confidered  as 
diftinct  from  each  other  :  For  thofe  feveral  parts  have 
their  proper  forms  fo  clofely  connected  with  their  mat¬ 
ter,  that  it  remains  infeparable  therefrom  long  after 
the  foul  has  quitted  the  body  3  thus  fleffi  has  the  form 
of  fleffi,  bone  of  bone,  &c.  long  after  the  foul  is  re¬ 
moved  as  well  as  before.  The  truth  is,  the  body  does 
not  become  incapable  of  performing  its  accuftomed 
functions  becaufe  the  foul  has  deferted  it  3  but  the  foul 
takes  its  leave,  becaufe  the  body  is  not  in  a  condition 
to  perform  its  functions. 

The  ancient  and  modem  corpufcular  philofophers, 
therefore,  with  the  Cartefians,  exclude  the  notion  of 
fubftantial  forms  3  and  fliow,  by  many  arguments,  that 
B  2  the 
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>orm.  fijls  f0rm  is  only  the  modus  or  manner  of  the  body  it  is 
inherent  in.  And  as  there  are  only  three  primary 
modes  of  matter,  viz.  figure,  reft,  or  motion,  with 
two  others  arifing  therefrom,  viz.  magnitude  and  fitua- 
tion,  the  form  of  all  bodies  they  hold  to  confift  there¬ 
in  ;  and  fuppofe  the  variations  thefe  modes  are  capable 
of,  fuffieient  to  prefent  all  the  variety  obfervable  in  bo¬ 
dies. 

Forms  are  ufually  diftinguifhed  into  eJJ'ential  and  ac¬ 
cidental . 

Fffential.  Though  the  five  modes  above  mentioned, 
generally  taken,  be  adventitious  \  yet  to  this  or  that 
body,  e .  gr .  to  fire  or  water,  they  are  effential :  thus, 
it  is  accidental  to  iron,  to  have  this  or  that  magnitude, 
figure,  or  fituation,  fince  it  might  exift  in  different 
ones  5  yet  to  a  knife  or  hammer,  the  figure,  magni¬ 
tude,  and  pofition  of  parts,  which  conftitute  it  a  ham¬ 
mer  or  knife,  are  effential  ;  and  they  cannot  exift  or 
be  conceived  without  them.  Hence  it  is  inferred, 
that  though  there  be  no  fubftantial,  there  are  effen¬ 
tial,  forms,  whereby  the  feveral  fpecies  of  bodies  be¬ 
come  what  they  are,  and  are  'diftinguifhed  from  all 
others. 

Accidental  forms,  are  thofe  really  inherent  in  bodies, 
but  in  fuch  manner  as  that  the  body  may  exift  in  all 
its  perfection'  without  them.  Such  as  whitenefs  in  a 
wall,  heat  in  wTater,  a  figure  of  a  man  in  wax,  Sec. 

Form  is  alfo  ufed,  in  a  moral  fenfe,  for  the  manner 
of  being  or  doing  a  thing  according  to  rules  :  thus 
we  fay,  a  form  of  government,  a  form  of  argument, 
See. 

Form,  in  Law ,  the  rules  eftabllfhed  and  requifite  to 
be  obferved  in  legal  proceedings. — The  formal  part  of 
the  law,  or  method  of  proceeding,  cannot  be  altered 
but  by  parliament ;  for  if  once  thefe  outworks  were 
demolifhed,  there  w  ould  be  an  inlet  to  all  manner  of  in¬ 
novation  in  the  body  of  the  law  itfelf. 

Form,  in  carpentry,  is  ufed  to  denote  the  long 
feats  or  benches  in  the  choirs  of  churches  or  in  fchools, 
for  the  priefts,  prebends,  religious,  or  fcholars,  to  fit 
on.  Du  Cange  takes  the  name  to  be  derived  from 
lienee,  that  the  backs  of  the  feats  were  anciently  en¬ 
riched  with  figures  of  painting  and  fculpture,  called  in 
Latin  formce  et  typi.  In  the  life  of  St  William  of  Rof- 
child,  we  meet  writh  forma  as  fignifying  a  feat  for  an 
eccleiiaftic,  or  religious,  in  a  choir  ;  and  in  that  of  St 
Lupicin,  we  have  formula  in  the  fame  fenfe.  In  the 
rule  of  the  monaftery  of  St  Caefarea,  the  man  who  pre- 
ftdes  over  the  choir  is  called  primiceria ,  vcl fortnari . 

At  fchools,  the  wTord  foi'm  is  frequently  applied  to 
what  is  otherwife  termed  a  clafs.  See  Class. 

Form  alfo  denotes  the  external  appearance  or  fur- 
face  of  a  body,  or  the  difpofition  of  its  parts  as  to  the 
length,  breadth,  and  thicknefs. 

Form  is  alfo  ufed  among  mechanics,  for  a  fort  of 
mould  wherein  any  thing  is  faftiioned  or  wrought. 

Printer's  Form ,  an  affemblage  of  letters,  w7ords,  and 
lines,  ranged  in  order,  and  fo  difpofed  into  pages  by 
t^e  compofitor ;  from  which,  by  means  of  ink  and  a 
prefs,  the  printed  fheets  are  drawn. 

Every  form  is  enclofed  in  an  iron  chafe,  wherein  it 
is  firmly  locked  by  a  number  of  pieces  of  wrood  }  fome 
long  and  narrow,  and  others  of  the  form  of  wedges. 
There  are  twQ  forms  required  for  every  fheet,  one  for 
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each  fide  ;  and  each  form  confifts  of  more  or  fewer  pages  Form 
according  to  the  fize  of  the  book.  I! 

Hatter's  Form ,  is  a  large  block  or  piece  of  w7ood,  of .  Formm 
a  cylindrical  figure  ;  the  top  thereof  rounded,  and  the 
bottom  quite  fiat.  Its  ufe  is,  to  mould  or  faftnon  the 
crown  of  the  hat,  after  the  matter  thereof  has  been 
beaten  and  fulled. 

Papermake?''s  Form ,  is  the  frame  or  mould  wherein 
the  fheets  are  faftiioned.  See  Paper. 

FORMA  pauperis,  in  LaWy  is  when  a  perfon  has 
juft  caufe  of  fuit,  but  is  fo  poor  that  he  cannot  de¬ 
fray  the  ulual  charges  of  filing  at  law  or  in  equity  3  in 
which  cafe,  on  making  oath  that  he  is  not  wTorth  5I. 
in  the  w7orld,  on  all  his  debts  being  paid,  and  produ¬ 
cing  a  certificate  from  fome  lawyer  that  he  has  good 
caufe  of  fuit,  the  judge  will  admit  him  to  fue  in  forma 
pauperis  ;  that  is,  without  paying  any  fee  to  counfel- 
lors,  attorneys,  or  clerk:  the  ftatute  11  Hen.  VII. 
c.  12.  having  enabled,  that  counfel  and  attorneys,  &c. 
ftiall  be  afiigned  to  fuch  poor  perfons  gratis.  Where 
it  appears  that  any  pauper  has  fold  or  contra£led  for 
the  benefit  of  his  fuit  whilft  it  is  depending  in  court, 
fuch  caufe  ftiall  be  thenceforth  totally  difmiffed  ;  and  a 
perfon  fuing  in  forma  pauperis  fhall  not  have  a  new  trial 
granted  him,  but  is  to  acquiefce  in  the  judgment  of 
the  court. 

FORMAL,  fomething  belonging  to  or  conftituting 
the  form  of  a  thing.  See  Form. 

FORMALITY,  the  quality  of  a  form,  or  formula  } 
or  that  which  conftitutes  and  denominates  them  fuch. 

Formality,  as  defined  in  the  fchools,  is  any  man¬ 
ner  wherein  a  thing  is  conceived  ;  or  a  manner  in  any 
objeft,  importing  a  relation  to  the  underftanding, 
whereby  it  may  be  diftinguifhed  from  another  obje£t. 

Thus,  animality  and  rationality  are  formalities.  The 
Scottifts  made  great  ufe  of  formalities,  in  oppofition  to 
the  virtualities  of  the  Thomifts. 

Formalities,  in  matters  of  lawr,  are  frequently  - 
ufed  for  the  formulas  themfelves,  or  the  rules  preferib- 
ed  for  judiciary  proceedings.  In  contra&s  of  ftrict 
law,  all  the  formalities  muft  be  ftridlly  obferved  :  an 
omiflion  of  the  leaft  formality  may  ruin  the  whole  con¬ 
vention.  . 

The  term  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  certain  order  or  deco¬ 
rum  to  be  obferved. 

FORMAN,  Andrew,  archbifhop  of  St  Andrew’s, 
earl  of  Pittenweem,  and  of  Cottingham  in  England, 
one  of  the  lords  of  the  regency  appointed  by  the  ftates 
during  the  minority  of  King  James  V.  of  Scotland, 
legate  a  latere,  primate  of  all  the  kingdom  of  Scot¬ 
land,  and  archbifhop  of  Bourges  in  France,  wras  de¬ 
fended  from  the  family  of  the  Formans  of  Hutton  in 
the  fhire  of  Berwick,  and  is  confidered  to  have  been 
one  of  the  beft  ftatefmen  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived. 

He  was  employed  in  1501,  along  with  Robert  Black-* 
ader  archbifhop  of  Glafgow  and  Patrick  earl  of  Both- 
wrell,  to  negotiate  a  match  between  Ja.  IV.  of  Scotland 
and  Margaret  eldeft  daughter  of  Hen.  VII.  of  England, 
which  next  year  was  ratified  by  the  Scottifh  ambafladors. 

He  w7as  afterwards  frequently  employed  as  Scots  am-  1 
baffador  to  Rome,  England,  and  France,  upon  the  moft 
important  occafions.  In  1514  he  w7as  tranflated  from 
the  fee  of  Moray,  to  which  he  had  been  appointed  in 
1502,  to  that  of  St  Andrew’s,  During  the  time  of 
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his  poffeffing  the  former,  he  was  employed  as  mediator 
betwixt  Pope  Julius  II.  and  Louis  XII.  of  France,  who 
were  at  that  time  at  variance  ;  and  he  happily  fucceed- 
ed  in  conciliating  the  difference.  Having  taken  leave 
of  the  Pope,  he  paffed  through  France  on  his  return 
home,  where  he  was  kindly  received  by  the  king  and 
queen,  who  bellowed  upon  him  the  hidiopric  of  Bour- 
ges  in  France,  which  annually  brought  him  in  400 
tons  of  wine,  10,000  franks  of  gold,  and  other  fmaller 
articles.  Befides  all  this,  he  was  mod  liberally  rewarded 
by  Pope  Julius,  who  promoted  him  to  the  archbifhopric 
of  St  Andrew’s,  as  has  been  already  mentioned  con¬ 
ferred  on  him  the  two  rich  abbeys  of  Dunfermline  and 
Aberbrothic  ;  and  made  him  his  legate  a  latere.  At 
that  time,  however,  there  were  two  other  candidates 
for  the  archiepifcopal  fee.  The  learned  Gavin  Dou¬ 
glas,  biffiop  of  Dunkeld,  having  been  nominated  by 
the  queen,  had  aftually  taken  poffeffion  of  it ;  but 
John  Hepburn,  a  bold  and  faftious  man,  having 
been  preferred  by  the  monks,  drove  out  the  officers 
of  Gavin  Douglas,  and  placed  a  ftrong  garrifon 
in  the  callle.  So  great  was  the  power  of  this  man, 
that  when  Forman  was  nominated  by  the  Pope,  no 
perfon  could  be  found  who  durd  proclaim  the  bulls 
for  his  eleftion.  At  lad  Lord  Home,  at  that  time  the 
mod  powerful  nobleman  in  Scotland,  was  induced,  by 
large  promifes,  befides  fome  gifts  of  great  confequcnce, 
among  which  w7as  the  donation  of  the  abbacy  of  Cold- 
ingham  to  his  younged  brother  David,  to  undertake 
the  talk.  It  was  executed  at  Edinburgh  and  St  An¬ 
drew’s  ;  to  which  places  Lord  Home’s  brother  went 
with  10,000  men  ;  though  the  doing  of  it,  contrary 
to  Forman’s  inclination,  proved  a  fource  of  much 
trouble  to  that  nobleman  afterwards.  The  quarrel  be¬ 
twixt  Hepburn  and  Forman,  however,  was  at  lad  ter¬ 
minated  by  the  latter  furrendering  the  bidiopric  of 
Moray,  as  well  as  fome  years  revenue  of  the  archbi- 
ihopric  itfelf }  paying  Hepburn  alfo  3000  French 
crowns  annually  out  of  his  ecclefiadical  revenues.  On 
the  appointment  of  the  duke  of  Albany  to  the  regen¬ 
cy,  Hepburn  endeavoured  to  undermine  the  primate’s 
credit  with  that  nobleman,  by  reprefenting  him  as  one 
who  had  in  a  manner  collefted  all  the  money  in  the 
country,  and  who  confequently  might  endanger  the 
tranquillity  of  the  kingdom.  Thefe  infinuations,  how¬ 
ever,  were  but  little  regarded  by  the  regent  *,  and  For¬ 
man  had  the  good  fortune  afterwards  to  make  up  a 
difference  between  him  and  the  nobility,  which  was 
likely  to  be  attended  with  much  blooddied.  In  1517, 
the  archbidiop  was  appointed  by  the  dates  one  of  the 
lords  of  the  regency,  on  occafion  of  the  duke  of  Al¬ 
bany’s  going  to  France.  We  have  already  mentioned 
his  embaffy  to  Pope  Julius  IL  In  M‘Kenzie’s  Lives 
we  are  informed,  that  in  the  colleftion  of  the  Letters 
of  the  Scottiffi  Kings  from  the  year  1505  till  the  year 
1626,  in  the  lawyers  library,  there  is  a  letter  from  that 
pope  to  King  James  IV.  wherein  he  not  only  highly 
commends  Forman,  but  likewife  promifes  that  at  the 
fird  creation  of  cardinals  he  diould  be  made  one.  This  • 
letter  is  dated  the  6th  of  May  1511  :  but  the  pope 
died  before  he  had  an  opportunity  of  performing  his 
promife.  In  the  fame  colleftion  there  is  a  letter  from 
the  duke  of  Albany  to  Leo  X.  Julius’s  fucceffor, 
wherein  he  preffes  the  pope  to  advance  him  to  the  dig¬ 
nity  'of  a  cardinal  promifed  him  by  his  predeceffor, 
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and  to  continue  him  his  legate  a  latere.  Archbidiop  Formstticto 
Forman  died  in  1521,  and  was  buried  at  Dunfermline.  FonJF  ^ 
Dempder  fays  that  he  wrote  a  book  againd  Luther,  a 
book  concerning  the  Stoic  Philofophy,  and  a  Collec¬ 
tion  out  of  the  Decretals. 

FORMATION,  in  Philofophy,  an  aft  whereby 
fomething  is  formed  or  produced.  For  the  formation 
of  the  foetus  in  the  womb,  fee  Anatomy,  N®  109* 


110. 

Form  at  ion  of  Stones.  See  Stone. 

Formation  of  Metals  and  Minerals .  See  Metal 
and  Mineral. 

Formation,  in  Grammar ,  fignifies  the  manner  of 
forming  one  word  from  another ,  thus  accountantfhip  is 
formed  from  accountant ,  and  this  lad  from  account , 

FORMEDON,  in  Law,  (breve  de forma  donationis )r 
a  writ  that  lies  for  a  perfon  who  has  a  right  to  lands  or 
tenements,  by  virtue  of  any  entail,  arifing  from  the 
datute  of  Wedm.  2.  Ch.  II. 

This  writ  is  of  three  kinds,  viz.  a  defeender,  remain¬ 
der,  and  revetter.  Formedon  in  defeender,  lies  where  a 
tenant  in  tail  infeoffs  a  dranger,  or  is  diffeifed  and  dies, 
and  the  heir  may  bring  this  writ  to  recover  the  lands. 
Formedon  in  remainder,  lies  where  a  man  gives  lands. 
Sec.  to  a  perfon  in  tail,  and  for  default  of  iffue  of 
his  body,  the  remainder  to  another  in  tail :  here  if  the 
tenant  in  tail  die  without  iffue,  and  a  dranger  abates 
and  enters  into  the  land,  he  in  remainder  lhall  have 
this  writ.  Formedon  in  reverter,  lies  where  lands  are' 
entailed  on  certain  perfons  and  their  iffue,  with  re¬ 
mainder  over  for  want  of  iffue  ;  and,  on  that  remain¬ 
der  failing,  then  to  revert  to  the  donor  and  his  heirs  : 
in  this  cafe,  if  the  tenant  in  tail  dies  without  iffue, 
and  alfo  he  in  remainder,  the  donor  and  his  heirs,  x 
to  whom  the  reverfion  returns,  may  have  this  writ  for 
the  recovery  of  the  edate,  though  the  fame  be  aliena 
ted,  & c. 

FORMIC,  or  Formia,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  ma¬ 
ritime  town  of  the  Adjeftedor  New  Latium,  to  the  fouth- 
ead  of  Cajeta  5  built  by  the  Lacedaemonians,  (Strabo)  5 
called  originally  Flormice,  on  account  of  its  commo¬ 
dious  harbour.  An  ancient  municipium.  Formiani, 
the  people  \  who  were  admitted  to  the  liberty  of  the 
city  the  very  year  in  which  Alexandria  was  built  ;  but 
not  to  the  right  of  fuffrage  till  a  long  time  after  the 
fecond  Punic  war,  (Livy).  Formicv  at  this  day  lies  in 
ruins,  near  a  place  now  called  Mo/a . 

FORMICA,  the  ant,  a  genus  of  infefts  belonging 
to  the  order  of  hymenoptera.  See  Entomology 
Index. 

The  infefts  called  white  ants,  which  abound  in  Afri¬ 
ca  and  the  Ead  Indies,  belong  to  the  genus  termes, 
which  fee  in  Entomology  Index . 

Formica  Leo,  the  Ant  lion,  fo  called  from  its  de¬ 
vouring  great  numbers  of  ants.  It  is  the  caterpillar  or  - 
worm  of  a  dy  much  refembling  the  libelke  or  dragon  dies; 
and  feeds  chiedy  upon  ants. 

FORMING  is  ufed  for  the  aft  of  giving  being  or 
birth  to  any  thing. 

The  word  is  alfo  fimply  ufed  for  giving  the  figure  ' 
to  any  thing.  The  potter  forms  his  veffels  as  he 
pleafes.  Geometry  teaches  how  to  form  all  kinds  cf 
figures. 

It  is  likewife  ufed  for  the  producing  of  a  thiyg  :* 
thus,  the  lineaments  of  the  face  began  to  be  formed.  - 

Forming 


'  Forming, 
F  ormofa. 
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Forming  of  a  Siege ,  is  the  making  lines  of  circum- 
vallation  to  fortify  the  camp,  and  difpofing  things  for 
the  attack  of  a  place  in  form. 

They  alfo  fay,  to  form  a  fquadron  or  battalion  5 
meaning  to  range  the  foldiers  in  form  of  a  fquadron, 
&c. 

Forming  the  Line ,  is  drawing  up  infantry,  cavalry, 
and  artillery,  into  line  of  battle.  See  Line. 

Forming  is  alfo  ufed  in  grammar,  in  fpeaking  of 
certain  tenfes  of  verbs,  which  are  made  from  others  by 
a  change  of  certain  letters.  The  prefent  tenfe  is  formed 
from  the  infinitive.  Compound  and  derivative  words 
alfo,  and  even  all  that  have  any  etymology,  are  faid  to 
be  formed. 

FORMOSA,  an  ifland  in  the  Pacific  ocean,  be¬ 
tween  1190  and  122°  of  E.  Long,  and  22°  and  250 
N.  Lat.  about  100  miles  eaft  of  Canton  in  China.  It 
is  fubje£f  to  the  Chinefe  5  who,  however,  notwithftand- 
ing  its  vicinity,  did  not  know  of  its  exiftence  until  the 
year  1430.  It  is  about  85  leagues  in  length,  and  25 
in  breadth.  A  long  chain  of  mountains,  which  runs 
from  north  to  fouth,  divides  it  into  two  parts,  the 
eaftern  and  weftern.  The  Dutch  formed  an  eftablifti- 
ment  in  the  weftern  part  in  1634,  and  built  the  fort 
of  Zealand,  which  fecured  to  them  the  principal  port 
of  the  ifland  3  but  they  were  driven  from  thence  in 
1659  or  1661  by  a  celebrated  Chinefe  pirate,  who  made 
himfelf  mafter  of  all  the  weftern  part,  which  afterwards 
fubmitted  in  168  2  to  the  authority  of  Kang-he  emperor 
of  China. 

This  weftern  part  of  Formofa  is  divided  into  three 
diftin£t  governments,  all  fubordinate  to  the  governor 
of  Tai-ouan,  the  capital  of  the  ifland,  who  is  himfelf 
ftubje<ft  to  the  viceroy  of  the  province  of  Fokien. 

This  ifland  prefents  extenfive  and  fertile  plains,  wa¬ 
tered  by  a  great  number  of  rivulets  that  fall  from  the 
eaftern  mountains.  Its  air  is  pure  and  wholefome  3  and 
the  earth  produces  in  abundance,  corn,  rice,  and  the 
greater  part  of  other  grains.  Moft  of  the  Indian  fruits 
are  found  here,  fuch  as  oranges,  bananas,  pine-apples, 
guavas,  papaws,  cocoa  nuts ;  and  part  of  thofe  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  particularly  peaches,  apricots,  figs,  raifins,  chef- 
nuts,  pomegranates,  water  melons,  &c.  Tobacco,  fu- 
gar,  pepper,  camphire,  and  cinnamon,  are  alfo  common. 
Horfes,  flieep,  and  goats,  are  very  rare  in  this  ifland  : 
there  are  even  few  hogs,  although  thefe  animals 
abound  in  China.  Domeftic  poultry,  fuch  as  fowls, 
geefe,  and  ducks,  are  exceedingly  plenty  *,  pheafants 
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alfo  are  fometimes  feen  j  and  monkeys  and  flags  have 
multiplied  fo  much,  that  they  wander  through  the  coun¬ 
try  in  large  flocks. 

The  inhabitants  of  Formofa  rear  a  great  number  of 
tixen,  which  they  ufe  for  riding,  from  a  want  of  horfes 
and  mules.  They  accuftom  them  early  to  this  kind 
of  fervice,  and  by  daily  exercife  train  them  to  go  as 
'veil  and  as  expeditioufly  as  the  beft  horfes.  Thefe 
oxen  are  furniflied  with  a  bridle,  faddle,  and  crupper. 
A  Chinefe  looks  as  big  and  proud  when  mounted  in 
this  manner,  as  if  he  were  carried  by  the  fineft  Barbary 
courfer. 

Wholefome  water  fit  for  drinking  is  the  only  thing 
wanting  in  the  illand  of  Formofa.  It  is  very  extraor¬ 
dinary,  that  every  kind  of  water  in  it  is  a  deadly  poi- 
•  fon  to  ftrangers,  for  which  no  remedy  has  hitherto 
been  found.  “  One  of  the  governor’s  fervants,”  fays 
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Father  de  Mailla,  “  whom  I  had  in  my  train  ( a  ftrono*  Formofa 

and  robiift  man),  trufting  too  much  to  the  force  of  hi°s  ’ - 

conftitution,  would  not  believe  what  had  been  told 
him  concerning  this  water  :  he  drank  fome  of  it ;  and 
died  in  lefs  than  five  days,  after  every  medicine  and 
antidote  had  been  adminiftered  without  fuccefs.  There 
is  none  but  the  water  of  the  capital  which  can  be 
drunk  :  the  mandarins  of  the  place  therefore  always 
took  care  to  tranfport  a  fufficiency  of  it  in  carts  for 
our  ufe.”  Our  author  adds,  that  at  the  bottom  of  a 
mountain  a  league  diftant  from  Fong-kan-hien  there  is 
a  fpring  that  produces  a  ftrenm,  the  water  of  which  is  of 
a  whitifli  blue  colour,  and  fo  noxious,  that  no  one  can 
approach  it. 

There  are  few  mulberry  trees  in  Formofa,  confe- 
quently  little  filk  is  made  in  die  country.  Numerous 
manufa&ures,  however,  would  foon  be  introduced  in¬ 
to  it,  wTere  the  Chinefe  permitted  indiferiminately  to 
tranfport  themfelves  thither,  and  to  form  eftablithments 
in  the  ifland.  Thofe  who  go  to  it  muft  be  proteded 
by  paffports  from  the  Chinefe  mandarins,  and  thefe 
p affports  are  fold  at  a  dear  rate  5  fecurities  are  befides 
required.  ^  T his  is  not  all:  when  they  arrive,  money 
muft  be  given  to  the  mandarins  who  are  appointed  to 
examine  thofe  who  enter  or  quit  the  ifland,  and  who 
generally  difeharge  this  duty  with  the  moft  rigid  feve- 
nty.  If  they  give  no  prefent,  or  offer  only  a  trifle, 
they  meet  with  little  mercy  •  and  are  fure  to  be  fent 
back,  whatever  paffport  they  may  have.  The  Chinefe, 
through  policy,  connive  at  thefe  exa&ions,  to  prevent 
too  great  a  nnmber  of  people  from  emigrating  to  this 
ifland,  which  is  rendered  a  place  of  great  importance 
by  its  proximity  to  China.  They  fear,  and  with  great 
reafon  (efpecially  force  Tartar  emperors  have  been  on 
the  throne),  that  if  any  revolt  fliould  happen  in  For¬ 
mofa,  its  influence  might  fpread  and  occafion  great 
cjifturbance  in  the  whole  empire.  On  this  account,  the 
.Tartars  kept  a  garrifon  there  of  10,000  men:  which 
they  take  care  to  change  every  three  years,  or  even 
oftener  if  they  judge  it  neceffary. 

Befides  the  capital,  the  Chinefe  have  alfo  two  other 
cities,  and  fome  villages,  where  they  inhabit  alone* 
for  they  do  not  permit  the  Indians,  who  are  their  fob- 
jeds,  to  live  among  them  5  they  fuffer  none  to  remain 

but  thofe  who  are  either  their  Haves  or  domeftics _ 

Thefe  Indians  are  united  into  45  villages  j  36  of  which  ~ 
lie  to  the  north,  and  9  towards  the  fouth.  The  nor¬ 
thern  villages  are  very  populous,  and  the  houfes  are 
built  almoft  after  the  Chinefe  manner.  The  habita¬ 
tions  of  the  fouthern  iflanders  are  only  heaps  of  huts 
or  cottages  of  earth.  In  thefe  huts  they  have  neither 
chairs,  benches,  tables,  beds,  nor  any  piece  of  furni¬ 
ture  I.  the  middle  part  is  occupied  by  a  kind  of  hearth 
or  chimney,  raifed  two  feet  high,  and  conftruaed  of 
earth,  upon  which  they  drefs  their  vi&uals.  Their 
ordinary  food  is  rice,  other  fmall  grain,  and  the  game 
which  they  catch  by  courfing  or  kill  with  their  arms. 

Thefe  iilanders  run, with  fuch  furprifing  fwiftnefs,  that 
they  can  almoft  outftrip  the  fieeteft  greyhound.  The 
Chinefe  attribute  this  agility  to  the  precaution  they 
take  of  confining  their  knees  and  reins  by  a  clofe  ban¬ 
dage  until  the  age  of  14  or  1 5.  Their  favourite  arms  arc 
lances,  which  they  dart  to  the  diftance  of  60  or  80  feet 
with  the  greateft  dexterity  and  precifion.  They  ufe 
bows  and  arrows,  and  can  kill  a  pheafant  on  wing  with 

•as 
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Formofa.  as  much  certainty  as  an  European  fportfman  could  with 

"  v~  a  fufee.  Thefe  people  are  very  dirty  in  their  manner 
of  eating.  They  haye  neither  plates,  diflies,  nor  fpoons, 
nor  even  the  fmall  Hicks  ufed  in  China.  Whatever 
they  drefs  is  placed  on  a  plain  board  or  mat,  and 
they  make  ufe  of  their  lingers  for  conveying  it  to 
their  mouths.  They  eat  flelh  half  raw  $  and  provided 
it  has  been  only  presented  to  the  fire,  it  appears  to 
them  excellent.  Their  beds  are  formed  of  frefh  ga¬ 
thered  leaves.  They  go  almoft  naked,  and  wear  only 
a  piece  of  cloth  which  hangs  from  their  girdle  to  their 
knees.  Thofe  among  them,  who,  according  to  the 
judgment  of  the  chiefs  of  the  village,  have  borne  away 
the  prize  for  agility  in  running  or  dexterity  in  the 
chafe,  obtain  the  honourable  privilege  of  making  on 
their  1km,  by  a  very  painful  operation,  feveral  fantafli- 
cal  figures  of  flowers,  trees,  and  animals.  All  have 
the  right  of  blackening  their  teeth,  and  of  wearing  or¬ 
naments  of  bracelets  and  crowns  made  of  (hells  and 
cry  Hal. 

The  iflanders  who  inhabit  the  northern  part,  where 
the  climate  is  fomething  colder,  clothe  themfelves  with 
the  Ikins  of  the  Hags  which  they  kill  in  hunting.  They 
make  a  kind  of  drefs  of  them  without  (leeves,  that 
pretty  much  refembles  a  dalmatic,  or  veftment  worn 
at  the  altar  by  the  Roman  clergy.  They  wear  on 
their  heads  caps  in  the  form  of  a  cylinder,  made  of 
palm  leaves,  and  ornamented  with  feveral  crowns 
placed  one  above  another,  on  the  top  of  which  they 
fix  plumes  compofed  of  the  feathers  of  a  cock  or 
pheafant. 

The  marriage  ceremonies  of  the  inhabitants  of  For- 
mofa  approach  near  to  the  fimple  laws  of  nature.  They 
neither  purchale,  as  in  China,  the  women  whom  they 
efpoufe,  nor  does  intereft  ever  prefide  over  their  unions. 
Fathers  and  mothers  are  fcarcely  ever  confulted.  If  a 
young  man  has  a  mind  to  marry,  and  has  fixed  his 
affection  on  a  young  girl,  he  appears  for  feveral  days 
following  near  the  place  where  (lie  lives  with  a  mufical 
inftrument  in  his  hand.  If  the  young  woman  is  fatis- 
fied  with  the  figure  of  her  gallant,  (he  comes  forth  and 
joins  him  :  they  then  agree  and  fettle  the  marriage 
contra#.  After  this  they  give  notice  to  their  parents, 
who  prepare  a  wedding  dinner,  which  is  always  given 
in  the  houfe  where  the  young  woman  refides,  and  where 
the  bridegroom  remains  without  returning  again  to 
his  father.  The  young  man  afterwards  confiders  the 
houfe  of  his  father-in-law  as  his  own.  He  becomes 
the  whole  fupport  of  it,  and  he  has  no  farther  connec¬ 
tion  with  that  of  his  father  *,  like  married  women  in 
Europe,  who  generally  quit  their  paternal  home  in 
order  to  live  with  their  hufbands.  Thefe  iflanders 
therefore  feldom  offer  up  vows  for  obtaining  male 
children :  they  prefer  daughters,  becaufe  they  pro¬ 
cure  them  fons-in-law,  who  become  the  fupports  of  their 
old-age. 

Although  the  Formofans  are  entirely  fubje&ed  to 
the  Chinefe,  they  Hill  preferve  fome  remains  of  their 
ancient  government.  Each  village  choofes  three  or 
four  old  men  from  among  thofe  who  have  the  greateft 
reputation  for  probity.  By  this  choice  they  become 
the  rulers  and  judges  of  the  red  of  the  hamlet.  They 
have  the  power  of  finally  determining  all  differences  j 
and  if  any  one  fhould  refufe  to  abide  by  their  judge¬ 
ment,  he  would  be  immediately  banifhed  from  the  vil- 
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lage,  without  hopes  of  ever  being  able  to  re-enter  it,  Formofa.; 

and  none  of  the  inhabitants  would  afterwards  dare  to  - - v - J 

receive  him. 

The  natives  pay  in  grain  the  tribute  impofed  on 
them  by  the  Chinefe.  To  regulate  every  thing  that 
concerns  the  laying  on  and  colle&ing  of  this  impoff, 
government  has  eftabliflied  a  Chinefe  in  every  village, 
who  is  obliged  to  learn  the  language  and  adl  as  inter¬ 
preter  to  the  mandarins.  Thefe  interpreters  are  molt 
cruel  extortioners  to  the  miferable  people,  whom  they 
ought  rather  to  protea  :  they  are  fuch  infatiable 
leeches,  that  they  can  fcarcely  ever  be  fatisfied.  This 
daily  and  domeftic  tyranny  has  already  caufed  the  de¬ 
fection  of  three  villages  in  the  fouthern  part  of  the 
ifland,  where  formerly  there  were  twelve.  The  inha¬ 
bitants  of  thefe  villages  revolted,  expelled  their  inter¬ 
preters,  refufed  to  pay  tribute  any  longer  to  the  Chinefe, 
and  have  united  themfelves  to  the  independent  nation 
in  the  eaftern  part  of  the  ifland. 

It  was  in  the  ifland  of  Formofa  that  John  Struys 
affirms  to  have  feen  with  his  own  eyes  a  man  who  had 
a  tail  more  than  a  foot  in  length,  covered  with  red 
hair,  and  greatly  refembling  that  of  an  ox.  This  man 
with  a  tail  faid,  that  his  deformity,  if  it  was  one,  pro¬ 
ceeded  from  the  climate,  and  that  all  thofe  of  the 
fouthern  part  of  the  ifland  were  born  with  tails  like 
his. — But  John  Struys  is  the  only  author  who  attefts 
the  exiftence  of  this  extraordinary  race  of  men  ;  no 
other  writer  who  has  fpoken  of  Formofa  makes  the 
leaf!  mention  of  them.  Another  circumffance,  no  lefs 
Angular,  and  which  appears  to  be  little  better  authen¬ 
ticated,  is,  that  in  this  ifland  womeij  are  not  permit¬ 
ted  to  bring  forth  children  before  they  are  35,  although 
they  are  at  liberty  to  marry  long  before  that  age. 

Rechteren  *  thus  expreffes  himfelf  concerning  this  *  „ 
ffrange  cuftom :  Dut«b 

“  WEm  women  are  firft  married,  they  bring  no  chil-  cZpany° 
dren  into  the  world  :  they  muff,  before  that  is  permit-  Voyages, 
ted,  have  attained  the  age  of  35*  or  37.  When  theyvoi*  v*  P> 
are  big  with  child,  their  priefteffes  pay  them  a  vifit, 
and  tread  on  their  bellies  with  their  feet,  if  it  be  necef- 
fary,  and  make  them  mifearry,  with  perhaps  greater 
pains  than  they  would  have  in  being  brought  to  bed. 

It  would  be  not  only  a  fliame,  but  an  enormous  crime* 
to  bring  forth  a  child  before  the  term  preferibed.  I 
haye  feen  fome  females  who  had  already  deftroyed  the 
fruit  of  their  womb  15  or  16  times,  and  who  were  big 
for  the  17th  when  it  was  lawful  for  them  to  bring  forth 
a  Jiving  child.” 

To  our  defeription  of  Formofa  we  /hall  add  the  fol- 
lowing  account  of  the  dreadful  difafter  that  lately  be- 
fel  this  unhappy  ifland.  I  he  details  were  conveyed  by 
a  letter  from  Peking,  addreflfed  to  M.  Bertin,  and  dated 
the  14th  of  July  1782. 

“  1  he  waters  of  the  ocean  have  well  nigh  deprived 
China  of  one  of  its  moll  valuable  maritime  poffeflions. 

The  ifland  of  Tay-ouan,  known  in  Europe  by  the' 
name  of  Formofa,  has  been  almoft  fwallowed  up  by 
them.  It  has  been  reported  here,  that  part  of  the 
mountain  which  divides  the  ifland  has  funk  and  difap- 
peared ;  that  the  reft  has  been  overturned  •,  and  that 
the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  have  peri/hed.  Such 
have  been  for  fome  days  the  popular  reports  in  this 
capital.  Government,  however,  has  put  a  flop  to  them, 
by  informing  the  public  of  the  real  truth  ;  fuch  as  it  i3 
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Formofa.  has  been  announced  to  the  emperor  by  the  officers  who 
— '  have  this  fmall  portion  of  his  territories  under  their  ju- 
rifdi&ion.  I  cannot  do  better  than  tranfcribe  what 
t  they  have  written.  The  defpatches  of  the  Chinefe  of¬ 
ficers,  addreffed  to  the  emperor,  run  thus  :  _ 

“  Bechen,  governor-general  of  the  provinces  of  Fo¬ 
kien  and  Tche-Kyang-ya,  viceroy  of  Fokien,  and 
others,  make  known  to  your  majefty  ’the  difafter 
that  has  lately  befallen  the  ifland  of  Tay-ouan.  M011- 
lia-hon,  and  other  principal  officers  of  this  iiland,  have 
acquainted  us,  that  on  the  2 1  ft  of  the  fourth  moon 
(May  22.  1782),  a  moft  furious  wind,  accompanied 
with  heavy  rain  and  a  fwell  of  the  fea  greater  than  ever 
remembered,  had  kept  them  under  continual  ap  prehen  - 
fion  of  being  fwallowed  up  by  the  waves,  or  buried  in 
the  bowels  of  the  earth,  from  the  hour  of  ijn  until  the 
hour  ottei\ a).  This  dreadful  tempeft  feemed  to  blow 
at  the  fame  time  from  the  four  cardinal  points  of  the 
compafs,  and  continued  with  equal  violence  during  the 
above-mentioned  time.  The  buildings  where  the  tri¬ 
bunals  were  held,  the  public  granaries,  the  barracks, 
fait  warehoufes,  and  works,  have  been  totally  deftroy- 
ed,  and  every  thing  they  contained  is  loft :  warehoufes 
and  work  (hops,  as  well  as  private  houfes,  for  the  moft 
part,  prefent  nothing  but  ruins  and  heaps  of  rubbifh. 
Of  27  fhips  of  war  which  were  in  the  harbour,  1 2  have 
,  difappeared  }  two  others  have  been  dafhed  to  pieces, 
and  10  are  fhattered  in  fuch  a  manner  that  they  are 
rendered  entirely  unfit  for  fervice  5  other  fmaller  vef- 
fels  of  different  fizes,  above  100  in  number,  have 
ihared  the  fame  fate  \  eighty  have  been  fwallowed  up  } 
five  others,  which  had  juft  taken  in  a  lading  of  rice 
for  Fokien,  have  funk,  and  their  cargoes,  which 
amounted  to  100,000  bufhels,  are  wholly  loft.  With 
regard  to  other  veffels,  whether  fmall  or  great,  which 
had  not  entered  the  harbour,  10  or  1  2  of  the  largeft 
are  reckoned  to  have  been  fwallowed  up  ;  thofe  of  in¬ 
ferior  fize,  as  well  as  a  prodigious  number  of  barks, 
boats,  and  other  fmall  veffels  of  different  kinds,  have 
difappeared,  without  leaving  the  leaft  piece  of  wreck 
behind  them.  As  the  whole  iiland  has  been  covered 
wTith  wrater,  the  provifions  have  been  either  fwept 
away,  or  fpoilt  fo  as  to  render  them  prejudicial  to  the 
health  of  thofe  who  ufe  them  in  their  prefent  ftate. 
The  crops  are  entirely  loft.  When  vre  ftiall  have 
been  informed  of  particulars,  we  ftiall  not  fail  to  give 
your  majefty  the  earlieft  intelligence  of  them.— After 
having  received  this  letter  from  Mon-ha-hon,  and  the 
other  principal  officers  refiding  at  Tay-ouan,  I  em¬ 
ployed  the  utmoft  diligence  to  give  every  afliftance 
in  my  powTer  to  this  unfortunate  iiland  \  and  I  or¬ 
dered  the  travelling  commiffary,  and  Trey-ouer,  ge¬ 
neral  of  the  province,  to  get  particular  information 
of  the  number  of  thofe  who  have  periihed,  of  the 
houfes  deftroyed,  and  of  the  quantity  of  fait  and  other 
provifions  that  has  been  loft  :  I  have  like  wife  enjoined 
them  to  rebuild  with  the  utmoft  expedition  the  tribu¬ 
nals,  granaries,  and  other  public  edifices  \  to  defpatch 
proper  perfons  to  fearch  for  the  veffels  and  iliips  that 
have  difappeared  ;  to  repair  thofe  which  are  not  altoge- 
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ther  unfit  for  fervice,  and  to  fend  immediately  to  the  Formofi* 
neighbouring  countries  for  fait  and  other  neceffary  pro-  Formula. 
vifions :  but  above  all,  to  afeertain  in  the  moft  accurate 
manner  the  different  Ioffes  fuftained  by  the  inhabitants, 
and  the  precife  number  of  people  that  have  periihed,  in 
order  that  I  may  be  able  to  give  the  fulleit  information 
to  your  majefty.” 

‘  The  emperor  of  China  caufed  a  particular  detail  of 
thefe  Ioffes  to  be  publiihed,  together  with  the  following 
letter  : 

“  Tchang-yu,  Sic.  Tchem-hoei-Thcn-Tfong-tou  of 
Fokien,  and  others,  have  informed  me  of  the  difmal 
event  that  hath  taken  place  in  the  iiland  of  Tay-ouan, 
which  is  a  diftrid  of  the  province  of  Fokien.  They 
have  written  to  me,  that  on  the  21ft  of  the  fourth 
moon.  [Here  the  emperor  repeats  what  is  contained 
in  the  preceding  letter,  and  continues  thus]  :  I  com¬ 
mand  Tfong-tou  to  get  the  beft  information  he  can  of 
the  different  Ioffes  fuftained  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
iiland,  and  to  tranfmit  the  particulars  to  me,  in  order 
that  I  may  give  them  every  afliftance  to  repair  them. 

My  intention  is,  that  all  the  houfes  which  have  been 
throwrn  down  ihall  be  rebuilt  entirely  at  my  expence  \ 
that  thofe  be  repaired  which  are  only  damaged  \  and 
that  provifions,  and  every  thing  which  the  people 
ftand  in  immediate  wTant  of,  be  fupplied  them.  I 
ftiould  feel  much  pain,  w^ere  even  one  among  them  to 
be  negle&ed  :  I  therefore  recommend  the  utmoft  di¬ 
ligence  and  ftridleft  inquiry,  as  I  am  defirous  that  none 
of  my  fubje&s  ihould  entertain  the  leaft  doubt  of  the 
tender  affeftion  which  I  have  for  them  ;  and  that  they 
ihould  know  that  they  are  all  under  my  eyes,  and 
that  I  myfelf  will  provide  for  their  wants.  With 
regard  to  my  iliips  of  war,  tribunals,  and  public  edi¬ 
fices,  let  them  be  reftored  to  their  former  ftate  with 
money  taken  from  the  public  treafury,  and  let  the 
general  account  of  the  whole  expence  be  laid  before 
me.” 

The  miffionary  wffio  fent  this  account  farther  fays. 

From  thefe  letters  it  evidently  appears,-  that  this  dif- 
after  happened  in  confequence  of  an  earthquake  \  but 
he  adds,  that  the  volcano  which  occafioned  it  muft  be 
at  a  prodigious  depth  below  the  fea.  He  does  not  pre¬ 
tend  to  give  an  explanation  of  it }  he  is  contented  writh 
obferving,  that  the  fame  feene  feems  to  have  palled  at 
the  iiland  of  Formofa  as  at  Lima  and  Liihon. 

FORMULA,  or  Formulary,  a  rule  or  model,  or 
certain  terms  preferibed  or  decreed  by  authority , .  for 
the  form  and  manner  of  an  aft,  inftrument,  proceeding, 
or  the  like. 

Formula,  in  Church- II ijlory  and  Theology ,  fignifies 
a  profeffion  of  faith. 

Formula,  in  Medicine ,  imports  the  conftitution  of 
medicines,  either  Ample  or  compound,  both  wTith  re- 
fpe<ft  to  their  prefeription  and  confidence. 

Formula,  a  theorem  or  general  rule,  or  expreflion, 

for  folving  certain  particular  cafes  of  fome  problem,  Sic. 

fo  ls+-d  is  a  general  formula  for  the  greater  of 

tW'Q 


(a)  The  hours  of  the  Chinefe  are  double  ours  :  the  hour  yn  begins  at  three  in  the  morning  and  ends  at  five  \ 
Quei  begins  jat  .three  in  the  afternoon  and  ends  at  five. 
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Formulary  two  quantities  whole  Hun  is  s.  and  difference  d ;  and 

I!,  i  i 

For.uca-  _  s - ^  js  t]ie  formuU  0r  general  value,  for  the  lefs 

tion.  22  °  ’ 

quantity.  Alfo  s/ d  x — xz,  is  the  formula,  or  general 

value,  of  the  ordinate  to  a  circle,  whofe  diameter  is  d , 
and  abfcifs  x. 

FORMULARY,  a  writing,  containing  the  form  or 
formula  of  an  oath,  declaration,  atteftation,  or  abjura¬ 
tion,  Sec.  to  be  made  on  certain  occafions. 

There  are  alfo  formularies  of  devotion,  of  prayers, 
&c.  Liturgies  are  formularies  of  the  public  fervice  in 
mod;  churches. 

FORNACALIA,  or  Fornicalia,  in  Roman  an¬ 
tiquity,  a  feftival  inftituted  by  Numa,  in  honour, 
of  Fornax,  the  goddefs  of  ovens  ;  wherein  certain 
cakes  *  were  made,  and  offered  in  facrifice  before  the 
ovens. 

FORNICATION  ( Fornicatio ,  from  the  fornices  in 
Rome,  where  the  lewd  women  proftituted  themfelves 
for  money),  is  whoredom,  or  the  a6t  of  incontinency, 
between  fmgle  perfons  5  for  if  either  of  the  parties  is 
married,  it  is  adultery.  Formerly  court  leets  had  power 
to  inquire  of  and  punifh  fornication  and  adultery  ;  in 
which  courts  the  king  had  a  fine  affeffed  on  the  offend¬ 
ers,  as  appears  by  the  book  of  Domefday. 

In  the  year  1650,  when  the  ruling  powers  found  it 
for  their  interell  to  put  on  the  femblance  of  a  very  ex¬ 
traordinary  ftri&nefs  and  purity  of  morals,  not  only 
inced;  and  wilful  adultery  were  made  capital  crimes, 
but  alfo  the  repeated  adt  of  keeping  a  brothel,  or  com¬ 
mitting  fornication,  were,  upon  a  fee  on  d  convi&ion, 
made  felony  without  benefit  of  clergy.  But,  at  the 
Reftoration,  when  men,  from  an  abhorrence  of  the  hy- 
pocrify  of  the  late  times,  fell  into  a  contrary  extreme 
of  licentioufnefs,  it  was  not  thought  proper  to  renew 
a  law  of  fuch  unfalhionable  rigour.  And  thefe  offen¬ 
ces  have  been  ever  iince  left  to  the  feeble  coercion  of 
the  fpiritual  court,  according  to  the  rules  of  the  canon 
law  }  a  law  which  has  treated  the  offence  of  inconti¬ 
nence,  nay,  even  adultery  itfelf,  with  a  great  degree  of 
tendernefs  and  lenity }  owing  perhaps  to  the  conftrain- 
ed  celibacy  of  its  firft  compilers.  The  temporal  courts 
therefore  take  no  cognizance  even  of  the  crime  of  adul¬ 
tery  otherwife  than  as  a  private  injury.  See  Adul¬ 
tery. 

The  evils  of  fornication,  which  too  many  wifh  to 
confider  as  no  fin,  may  be  judged  of  from  the  following 
particulars. 

I.  The  malignity  and  moral  quality  of  each  crime  is 
not  to  be  edimated  by  the  particular  effect  of  one  of¬ 
fence,  or  of  one  perfon’s  offending,  but  by  the  general 
tendency  and  confequence  of  crimes  of  the  fame  nature. 
In  the  prefent  cafe,  let  the  libertine  confider  and  fay, 
what  would  be  the  confequence,  if  the  fame  licentiouf¬ 
nefs  in  which  he  indulges  were  univerfal  ?  or  what 
fhould  hinder  its  becoming  univerfal,  if  it  be  innocent 
or  allowable  in  him  ? 

_  2.  Fornication  fuppofes  proftitution  ;  and  by  pro¬ 
ftitution  the  victims  of  it  are  brought  to  almoft  cer¬ 
tain  mifery.  It  is  no  fmall  quantity  of  mifery  in  the 
^S£regate>  which,  between  want,  difeafe,  and  infult, 
is  differed  by  thofe  outcafts  of  human  fociety  who  in- 
feff  populous  cities  5  the  whole  of  which  is  a  general' 
confequence  of  fornication,  and  to  the  increafe  and 
Vol.  IX.  Part  I. 
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continuance  of  which  every  adl  and  inffance  of  fomica-  Fornica¬ 
tion  contributes.  non. 

3.  Fornication  produces  habits  of  ungovernable  lewd-  ** 

nefs,  which  introduce  the  more  aggravated  crimes  of 
fedu&ion,  adultery,  violation,  &c.  The  criminal  in¬ 
dulgences  between  the  fexes  prepare  an  eafy  admiffion 

for  every  fin  that  feeks  it :  they  are,  in  low  life,  ufual- 
ly  the  firft  ftage  in  men’s  progrefs  to  the  moft  defperate 
villanies  5  and  in  high  life,  to  that  lamented  diffolute- 
nefs  of  principle,  which  manifefts  itfelf  in  a  profligacy 
of  public  conduft,  and  a  contempt  of  the  obligations  of 
religion  and  moral  probity. 

4.  Fornication  perpetuates  a  difeafe,  which  may  be 
accounted  one  of  the  foreft  maladies  of  human  nature, 
and  the  effedls  of  which  are  faid  to  vifit  the  conftitution 
of  even  diftant  generations. 

The  paflion  being  natural,  proves  that  it  was  in¬ 
tended  to  be  gratified  }  but  under  what  reftridtions,  or 
whether  without  any,  muft  be  colle&ed  from  different 
confiderations. 

In  the  Scriptures,  fornication  is  abfolutely  and  pe¬ 
remptorily  condemned.  6  Out  of  the  heart  proceed 
evil  thoughts,  murders,  adulteries,  fornication,  thefts, 
falfe  witnefs,  blafphemies  }  thefe  are  the  things  which 
defile  a  man.’  Thefe  are  Chrift’s  own  words  }  and  one 
word  from  him  upon  the  fubjedt  is  final.  The  apoftles 
are  more  full  upon  this  topic.  One  well-known  paf- 
fage  in  the  Epiftle  to  the  Hebrews  may  ftand  in  the 
place  of  all  others  }  becaufe,  admitting  the  authority 
by  which  the  apoftles  of  Chrift  fpake  and  wrote,  it  is 
decifive.  4  Marriage  and  the  bed  undefiled  is  honour¬ 
able  amongft  all  men,  but  whoremongers  and  adulter- 
ers  God  will  judge  }’  which  was  a  great  deal  to  fay,  at 
a  time  when  it  was  not  agreed  even  amongft  philofo- 
pliers  that  fornication  was  a  crime. 

Upon  this  fubjedt  Mr  Paley  adds  the  following  ob- 
fervations  *.  *  Moral  and 

“  The  Scriptures  give  no  fandlion  to  thofe  aufterities  po!itical 
which  have  been  fince  impofed  upon  the  world  under  Pbil°APb*  * 
the  name  of  Chrift’s  religion,  as  the  celibacy  of  the  P* 
clergy,  the  praife  of  perpetual  virginity,  the  prohibitio 
concubit us  cum  gravida  uxore  ;  but  with  a  juft  know¬ 
ledge  of,  and  regard  to  the  condition  and  intereft  of  the 
human  fpecies,  have  provided  in  the  marriage  of  one 
man  with  one  woman  an  adequate  .gratification  for  the 
propenfities  of  their  nature,  and  have  reftrained  them 
to  that  gratification. 

“  The  avowed  toleration,  and  in  fome  countries  the 
licenfing,  taxing,  and  regulating  of  public  brothels,  has 
appeared  to  the  people  an  authorizing  of  fornication, 
and  has  contributed,  with  other  caufes,  fo  far  to  vitiate 
the  public  opinion,  that  there  is  no  pra&ice  of  which 
the  immorality  is  fo  little  thought  of  or  acknowledged, 
although  there  are  few  in  which  it  can  more  plainly 
be  made  out.  Fhe  legiilators  who  have  patronized  re¬ 
ceptacles  of  proftitution  ought  to  have  forefeen  this 
effedl,  as  well  as.  confidered,  that  whatever  facilitates 
fornication,  diminifties  marriages.  And  as  to  the  ufual 
apology  for  this  relaxed  difeipline,  the  danger  of  great¬ 
er  enormities  if  accefs  to  proftitutes  were  too  ftri&ly 
watched  and  prohibited  5  it  will  be  time  enough  to  look 
to  that,  after  the  laws  and  the  magiftrates  have  done 
their  utmoft.  The  greateft  vigilance  of  both  will  do 
no  more,,  than  oppofe  fome  bounds  and  fome  difficul¬ 
ties  to  this  intercourfe.  And  after  all,  thefe  pretended 
C  fears 
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Fornix  fears  are  without  foundation  in  experience.  The  men 
lv  are  in  all  refpe&s  the  mod  virtuous  in  countries  where 
Ferres.  women  are  mod  chafte. 

“  If  fornication  be  criminal,  all  thofe  incentives 
which  lead  to  it  are  acceiTaries  to  the  crime  :  as  lafci- 
vious  converfation,  whether  expreffed  in  obfcene  or 
difguifed  under  moded  phrafes  3  alfo  wanton  fongs, 
pi6tures,  books  3  the  writing,  publifliing,  and  circula¬ 
ting  of  which,  whether  out  of  frolic  or  for  fome  piti¬ 
ful  profit,  is  produ6tive  of  fo  extenfive  a  mifchief  from 
fo  mean  a  temptation,  that  few  crimes  within  the 
reach  of  private  wickednefs  have  more  to  anfwer  for, 
or  lefs  to  plead  in  their  excufe. 

“  Indecent  converfation,  and  by  parity  of  reafon  all 
the  red,  are  forbidden  by  St  Paul,  Eph.  iv.  29.  4  Let 
no  corrupt  communication  proceed  out  of  your  mouth  ;’ 
and  again,  Col.  iii.  8.  ‘  Put  filthy  communication  out 
of  your  mouth.’ 

“  The  invitation  or  voluntary  admiflion  of  impure 
thoughts,  or  the  differing  them  to  get  poffedion  of  the 
imagination,  falls  within  the  fame  defcription,  and  is 
condemned  by  Chrid,  Matt.  v.  28.  ‘  Whofoever  look- 
eth  on  a  woman  to  lud  after  her,  hath  committed  a- 
dultery  with  her  already  in  his  heart.’  Chrid,  by  thus 
enjoining  a  regulation  of  the  thought,  drikes  at  the 
root  of  the  evil.” 

FORNIX,  in  Anatomy ,  is  part  of  the  corpus  callo* 
fum  in  the  brain  3  fo  called,  on  account  of  a  didant  re- 
femblance  to  the  arches  of  ancient  vaults  when  viewed 
in  a  particular  manner. 

FORRAGE,  in  the  military  art,  denotes  hay,  bats, 
barley,  wheat,  grafs,  clover,  &c.  brought  into  the 
camp  by  the  troopers,  for  the  fudenance  of  their 
horfes. 

It  is  the  bufinefs  of  the  quartermader  general  to 
appoint  the  method  of  forrage,  and  pod  proper  guards 
for  the  fecurity  of  the  forragers. 

FORRES,  a  parliament  town  of  Scotland  in  the 
county  of  Murray,  claffing  with  Invernefs,  Fortrofe, 
and  Nairn.  It  is  a  fmall  well  built  town,  pleafantly 
fituated  on  an  eminence  near  the  river  Findhorn.  .  The 
country  about  it  has  a  cheerful  appearance,-  having  a 
few  gentlemen’s  feats,  with  fome  plantations  about 
them.  On  a  hill  wed  of  the  town  are  the  remains  of 
a  cadle  3  and  a  melancholy  view  of  a  number  of  fand- 
hills,  that  now  cover  that  tra£l  of  land  which  was 
formerly  the  edate  of  a  Mr  Cowben  in  the  parifli  of 
Dyke.  This  inundation  wTas  occafioned  by  the  influx 
of  the  fea  and  the  violence  of  the  wind.  It  had  been 
the  cudom  to  pull  up  the  bent,  a  long  fpiry  grafs  near 
the  fhore,  for  litter  for  horfes,  by  which  means  the  fand 
was  loofened,  and  gave  way  to  the  violence  of  the  fea 
and  wind,  which  carried  it  over  feveral  thoufand  acres 
of  land.  The  people  having  been  prevented  from  pul¬ 
ling  up  any  more  of  the  grafs,  the  progrefs  of  the  fand 
is  now  nearly  dopped,  and  the  fea  has  retired  3  but  the 
wind  has  blown  fome  of  the  fand  from  the  hills  over 
Colonel  Grant’s  land,  and  dedroyed  near  100  acres. 
A  fand  bank,  which  is  all  dry  at  low  water,  runs  out 
from  this  place  for  feveral  miles  into  the  Murray  Frith. 
Some  of  the  land,  which  has  been  long  forfaken  by 
the  water,  is  now  beginning  to  be  ufeful  again,  and  is 
turned  into  grazing  land,  At  Forres,  coarfe  linen  and 
fewing  thread  are  made.  Ead  from  the  town,  and 
on  the  left  hand  fide  of  the  road,  is  a  remarkable,  ob^ 


lifk,  faid  to  be  the  mod  dately  monument  of  the  Go-  Forres 

thic  kind  to  be  feen  in  Europe.  It  has  been  the  fub- 

je£l  of  many  able  pens  3  but  totally  Overlooked  by  » ,r  V 

Dr  Johnfon,  who  fays,  a  At  Forres  we  found  good 

accommodation,  but  nothing  -worthy  of  particular  re¬ 
mark.” — It  is  thus  deferibed  by  Mr  Cordiner,  in  a  let¬ 
ter  to  Mr  Pennant :  “  In  the  fird  divifion,  underneath 
the  Gothic  ornaments  at  the  top,  are  nine  horfes  with 
their  riders  marching  forth  in  order  :  in  the  next  is  a 
line  of  warriors  on  foot,  brandifhing  their  weapons, 
and  appear  to  be  diouting  for  the  battle.  The  import 
of  the  attitudes  in  the  third  divifion  is  very  dubious, 
their  exprellion  indefinite.  The  figures  which  form  a 
fquare  in  the  middle  of  the  column  are  pretty  complex 
but  didinfl  3  four  ferjeants  with  their  halberts  guard  a 
canopy,  under  which  are  placed  feveral  human  heads 
which  have  belonged  to  the  dead  bodies  piled  up  at 
the  left  of  the  divifion  3  one  appears  in  the  charafter  of 
executioner  fevering  the  head  from  another  body  3  be¬ 
hind  him  are  three  trumpeters  founding  their  trum¬ 
pets,  and  before  him  two  pair  of  combatants  fighting 
with  fword  and  target.  A  troop  of  horfe  next  ap¬ 
pears,  put  to  flight  by  infantry,  whofe  firff  line  have 
boivs  and  arrows  3  the  three  following,  fwords  and  tar¬ 
gets.  In  the  lowermofl:  divifion  now  vifible,  the  horfes 
leem  to  be  feized  by  the  vi&orious  party,  their  riders 
beheaded,  and  the  head  of  their  chief  hung  in  chains 
or  placed  in  a  frame  3  the  others  being  thrown  toge¬ 
ther  befide  the  dead  bodies  under  an  arched  cover. 

The  greatefl  part  of  the  other  fide  of  the  obelifk, 
occupied  by  a  fumptuous  crofs,  is  covered  over  with 
an  uniform  figure,  elaborately  raifed,  and  interwoven 
with  great  mathematical  exaftnefs.  Under  the  crofs 
are  two  auguft  perfonages,  with  fome  attendants,  much 
obliterated,  but  evidently  in  an  attitude  of  reconcilia¬ 
tion  3  and  if  the  monument  was  ere&ed  in  memory  of 
the  peace  concluded  between  Malcolm  and  Canute, 
upon  the  final  retreat  of  the  Danes,  thefe  large  figures 
may  reprefent  the  reconciled  monarchs.  On  the  edge 
below  the  fretwork  are  fome  rows  of  figures  joined 
hand  in  hand,  which  may  alfo  imply  the  new  degree 
of  confidence  and  fecurity  which  took  place,  after  the 
feuds  were  compofed,  which  are  charafterized  on  the 
front  of  the  pillar.  But  to  whatever  particular  tranf- 
aflion  it  may  allude,  it  can  hardly  be  imagined,  that 
in  fo  early  an  age  of  the  arts  in  Scotland  as  it  mull: 
have  been  raifed,  fo  elaborate  a  performance  would 
have  been  undertaken  but  in  confequence  of  an  event 
of  the  moll  general  importance  3  it  is  therefore  fur- 
prifing,  that  no  diftin6ler  traditions  of  it  arrived  at  the 
era  when  letters  were  known.  The  height  of  this 
monument  (called  King  Sueno's  Jlone )  above  the  ground 
is  23  feet  3  befides  12  or  15  feet  under  ground.  Its 
breadth  is  3  feet  10  inches  by  1  foot  3  inches  in 
tlucknefs.”  „ 

FORSKOHLEA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to 
'the  decandria  clafs.  See  Botany  Index . 

FORSTERA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  tW 
gynandria  clafs.  See  Botany  Index . 

FORT,  in  the  military  art,  a  fmall  fortified  place, 
environed  on  all  fides  with  a  moat,  rampart,  and  para¬ 
pet.  Its  ufe  is  to  fecure  fome  high  ground,  or  the  paf- 
fage  of  a  river,  to  make  good  an  advantageous  poll,  to 
defend  the  lines  and  quarters  of  a  fiege,  &c. 

Torts  are  made  of  different  figures  and  extents,  ac¬ 
cording 


Vitrified 

Forts. 
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Some  are  fortified  with  and  the  other  antiquaries,  who  fuppofe  the  trails  m 

be  works  of  art,  imagine  that  the  realon 


cording  as  the  ground  requires.. 
baftion%  others  with  demibaftions.  Some  again  are 
'  in  form  of  a  fquare,  others  of  a  pentagon.  A  fort  dif¬ 
fers  from  a  citadel,  as  this  laft  is  built  to  command 

fome  town.  . 

Royal  Four i  is  one  whofe  line  of  defence  is  at  leait 

26  fathoms  long. 

Star  Fort ,  is  a  fconce  or  redoubt,  conftituted  by  re¬ 
entering  and  fallen t  angles,  having  commonly  from 
five  to  eight  points,  and  the  Tides  ilanking  each  other. 


Vitrified  Forts,  a  very 


lingular  kind 


of  ftru&ures 


found  in  the  highlands  and  northern  parts  of  Scotland, 
in  which  the  walls  have  the  appearance  of  being  melted 
into  a  folid  mafs,  fo  as  to  refemble  the  lava  of  a  volcano* 
for  which  indeed  they  have  been  taken  by  feveral  perfons 
who  have  vifited  them. 

Thefe  walls  were  taken  notice  of  by  Mr  Williams 
an  engineer,  who  wrote  a  treatife  upon  the  fubjeft, 
and  was  the  firft  who  fuppofed  them  to  be  works 
of  art ;  other  naturalifts  having  attributed  them  to  a 
Volcanic  origin.  Thefe  works  are  commonly  fituated 
on  the  tops  of  fmall  hills,  commanding  an  extenfive 
view  of  the  adjacent  valley  or  low  country.  The  area 
on  the  fummit,  varying,  as  is  fuppofed,  according  to 
the  number  of  cattle  the  proprietor  had  to  protect,  or 
the  dependents  he  was  obliged  to  accommodate,  is  fur- 
rounded  with  a  high  and  ftrong  wall,  of  which  the 
ftones  are  melted,  mod  of  them  entirely  \  while  others, 
in  which  the  fufion  has  not  been  fo  complete,  are  funk 
in  the  vitrified  matter  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  be  quite 
enclofed  with  it  5  and  in  fome  places  the  fufion  has 
been  fo  perfedt,  that  the  ruins  appear  like  maffes  of 
coarfe  glafs.  Mr  Williams  has  not  only  abfolutely  de¬ 
termined  the  walls  in  queftion  to  be  the  works  of  art, 
but  has  even  hazarded  a  conjedlure  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  they  were'  conftra£ted,  and  which,  according 
to  him,  was  as  follows.  JLwo  parallel  dikes  of  earth 
or  fod  being  raifed,  in  the  dire&ion  of  the  intended 
wall,  with  a  fpace  between  them  fufficient  for  its  thick- 
nefs,  the  fuel  was  put  in,  and  fet  on  fire.  The  ftones 
beft  adapted  for  the  purpofe,  called  the  plum-pudding 
Jlone ,  are  everywhere  to  be  found  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood.  Thefe  were  laid  on  the  fuel,  and  when  melted, 
were  kept  by  the  frame  of  earth  from  running  off  •  and 
by  repeating  the  operation,  the  wall  was  raifed  to  a 
fufficient  height.  This  opinion  of  the  ftones  being 
thrown  in  without  any  order,  is  thought  to  be  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  circumftance  of  there  not  being  any¬ 
where  a  large  one  to  be  feen,  nor  a  ftone  laid  in  any 
particular  direction,  nor  one  piece  which  has  not  in 
fome  degree  been  affe&ed  by  the  fire.  Mr  Williams 
mentions  a  fa 61  tending  to  confirm  his  hypothefis, 
viz.  of  a  brick  kiln  fituated  on  the  declivity  of  an 
eminence,  fo  as  to  be  expofed  to  the  wfind,  which 
happening  io  rife  briikly  one  time  when  the  kiln  was 
burning,  fo  increafed  the  heat,  that  the  bricks  were 
melted,  and  ran,  like  a  lava,  for  a  confiderable  way 
'  down  the  hill. 

The  opinion  of  Mr  Williams  has  been  embraced  by 
feveral  other  authors  *,  particularly  Mr  Freebairn  and 
Dr  Anderfon,  the  latter  having  publifhed  two  treatifes 
Upon  thefe  buildings  in  the  Arch&ologia.  In  the  fame 
work,  however,  we  meet  with  a  paper  by  the  Hon. 
Daines  Barrington,  in  which  the  author  expreffes  quite 
different  fentiments.  He  obferves,  that  Mr  Williams, 


queftion  to  be  works  of  art,  imagine  that  the  r  _ 

of  their  being  conftrudled  in  this  manner  tvas  the 
ignorance  of  cement,  which  in  thefe  remote  ages  pre¬ 
vailed  in  Scotland  :  but  with  reipedf  to  this  ciicum- 
ftance,  he  fays,  that  if  one  lids  of  the  wall  only  was 
heated,  and  that  to  any  confiderable  height,  the 
matter  in  fufion  would  in  all  likelihood  drop  down  to 
the  bottom,  without  operating  as  any  cement  to  the 
loofe  ftones  thrown  in  among!!  it.  This  circumftance 
of  the  walls  being  vitrified  only  on  one  fide,  is  indeed 
remarkable,  and  takes  place  in  molt  of  the  forts  of  this 
kind  to  be  met  with  at  prefeat :  but  with  regard  to 
it,  Mr  Barrington  obferves,  that  he  himfelf  has  been 
twice  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and  has  found 
very  few  hills  of  any  height  which  were  clothed  with 
wood  \  the  trouble  therefore  of  carrying  it  up  to  the 
top  of  fuch  a  mountain  would  be  very  confiderable. 
But  to  this  it  might  eafily  be  replied,  that  we  cannot 
by  any  means  argue  from  the  prefent  ftate  of  the  hills 
in  the  Highlands  to  their  ftate  in  a  very  remote  period 
of  antiquity.  At  that  time,  it  is  neither  impoflible, 
nor  in  the  leaft  improbable,  that  moft  of  the  hills  in 
Scotland  were  overgrown  with  wood  ^  or  at  any  rate, 
there  undoubtedly  was  plenty  of  peat,  which  is  ftill 
ufed  as  fuel  in  Scotland,  and  which  affords  fuch  a  ftrong 
heat  as  to  be  advantageoufly  employed  in  fmelting 
iron,  as  we  are  informed  by  M.  Magellan.  A  third 
particular  mentioned  by  Mr  Williams  is,  that  thefe  en- 
clofures  were  intended  as  places  of  defence  \  and  in 
fupport  of  this  opinion  he  alleges,  that  there  are  dried 
wells  found  within  moft  of  them.  But  on  this  Mr 
Barrington  obferves,  that  jhelter  from  the  weather  was 
alfo  neceffary,  44  upon  the  top  of  a  bleak  Scotch  hill* 
whilft  whifky  (or  a  fuccedaneuni  for  it)  would  be  often 
in  greater  requeft  than  the  bare  element  of  water.’* 
This  objection,  however,  as  well  as  the  laft,  is  evidently 
very  frivolous  \  for  thefe  buildings  might  have  roofs  as 
well  as  any  other  5  and  whatever  neceftity  there  might 
be  for  whiiky  occafionally,  water  Was  certainly  an  in- 
difpenfable  requifite. 

Mr  Barrington  having  thus  given  his  reafons  for 
diffenting  from  the  opinion  of  Mr  Williams  and  the 
antiquaries  juft  mentioned,  proceeds  to  ftate  his  own. 
He  tells  us,  that  having  travelled  for  21  years  the  moft 
mountainous  circuit  in  Wales,  he  has  frequently  ob- 
ferved  enclofures  of  dry  ftones,  particularly  a  long  tra6t 
in  the  weftern  part  of  Merionethfhire,  called  in  the 
language  of  the  country  Duffryn ,  i.  e.  the  vale.  On 
firft  viewing  thefe  fmall  enclofures  made  with  walls 
of  thick  ftones,  he  was  at  a  lofs  to  imagine  how  it 
could  be  worth  while  to  conftrudt  fuch  ftrong  fences 
for  fo  inconfiderable  a  piece  of  ground  as  they  enclofed  j 
but,  on  examining  the  adjacent  Country,  he  found  it 
ahnoft  entirely  covered  with  ftones  of  a  fimilar  kind ; 
and,  of  confequence,  the  fmaller  the  fpace  to  be  cleared, 
the  lefs  expenfive  would  be  the  removal*  44  For  the 
fame  reafon  (fays  he),  fuch  dry  walls  are  often  of  a 
great  thicknefs,  and  fometimes  the  corners  of  the  en¬ 
clofures  are  filled  with  ftones  to  a  great  width,  this 
being  the  only  poflible  means  of  procuring  pafture.” 
To  a  pradlice  of  the  fame  kind  our  author  would  aferibe 
the  origin  of  the  works  in  queftion  :  but  the  objedlion 
occurs  very  ftrongly,  that  the  walls  in  Scotland  are 
vitrified,  and  it  is  not  to  be  fuppofed  that  fuch  trouble 
C  2  would 
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i:^'d  would  be  taken  with  fences  made  in  inch  a  fortuitous 
j  manner.  This  objc&ion,  ouv  author  owns,  would  indeed 
be  unanfwerable,  on  the  luppofition  that  the  vitrification 
was  made  on  purpofe  to  itrengthen  -the  wails  of  the 
fortrefs ;  but  (fays  he)  may  not  the  vitrification  have 
been  occasioned  by  volcanoes,  or  by  what  are  called 
b loonier ies  ?  The  lame  c fie 61  may  be  produced  like- 
wife  on  dry  walls  of  ftone  by  lightning  palling  along 
them.  The  loofe  Hones  in  either  cafe  would  not  be 
rejected  becaule  they  were  glafly,  and  would  be  piled 
up  in  the  fence  of  the  enclofure  :  as  the  great  point 
upon  thefe  occafions  is  to  clear  the  ground,  and  remove 
the  encumbering  Hones  to  the  fmallefl  diHance.  One 
ot  the  advocates  for  the  defigned  and'  not  fortuitous 
vitrification,  fays,  that  the  pieces  he  had  procured  did 
not  refemble  what  is  called  lava,  But  every  volcano 
is  not  neceflarily  an  Etna  or  a  Vefuvius  3  and  confe- 
quently  the  matter  difgorged  from  the  crater  muH  per¬ 
petually  vary  both  in  fubHance  and  form.  Vitrified 
mafies,  larger  or  imaller,  will  likewife  be  produced  by 
the  fame  means.  It  may  be  contended,  indeed,  that 
paHure  thus  procured,  by  clearing  the  ground,  would, 
be  more  convenient  at  the  bottom  or  on  the  fides, 
than  on  the  top  of  the  hill :  but  to  this  I  anfwer,  that 
in  rocky  countries  you  muH  get  what  pittance  you  can 
of  foil,  and  often  it  will  happen  that  the  only  detached 
and  removeable  Hones  are  on  the  fummit.  When  fuch 
enclofures  have  been  made,  they  became  very  conveni¬ 
ent  for  putting  cattle  into  ;  and  hence  perhaps  fome  of 
the  wells  which  Mr  Williams  hath  mentioned.” 

Our  author  concludes  his  diflertation  on  this  fubjecl 
by  obferving,  that  if  vitrification  anfwered  the  purpofe 
of  cement,  it  is  very  extraordinary  that  the  ancient  in¬ 
habitants  of  Scotland  did  not  apply  it  to  the  houfes 
or.  huts  in  which  they  conflantly  lived,  but  referved 
this  troublefome  and  expenfive  procefs  merely  for  a 
fortification,  which  might  not  perhaps  be  ufed  in  half 
a  century  againfl  an  enemy.  On  this  it  is  almofl  fu- 
perfiuous  to  obferve,  that  in  the  ages  of  barbarity  and 
bloodfhed,  in  which  thefe  enclofures,  whether  natural 
or  artificial,  were  fuppofed  to  be  ufed  as  fortrefles, 
war  was  fo  frequent,  that  a  defence  againfl  an  enemy 
might  feem  to  be  necefiary  every  day,  inflead  Gf  once 
in  half  a  century.  Before  we  proceed  further  in  the 
argument,  however,  it  will  be  necefiary  to  give  fome 
account  of  the  fituation  and  appearance  of  thefe  for¬ 
trefles. 

According  to  Mr  Cardonnell,  the  largefl  of  them 
is  fituated  on  the  hill  of  Knockfarrill,  to  the  fouth  of 
the  valley  of  Strathpeffer,  two  miles  wefl  from  Ding- 
Wall  in  Rofsfliire.  The  enclofure  is  120  feet  long  and 
40  broad  within  the  walls  ;  Hrengthened  on  the  out- 
fide  with  works  at  each  end.  A  range  of  habitations 
fcems  to  have  been  ere61ed  againfl,  or  under,  the  fhade 
of  the  outward  wall ;  of  which  thofe  on  the  fouth  fide 
feem  to  have  been  higher  and  larger  than  thofe  on  the 
north .  ^  There  are  two  wells  in  the  middle,  which, 
on  being  cleared  out,  filled  with  water.  On  the 
Ikirts  of  the  hill  to  the  fouth  are  many  detached  build¬ 
ings  ;  which,  from  the  ftratum  of  dung  found  on  re¬ 
moving  the  ruins,  appear  plainly  to  have  been  ufed  for 
fecuring  the  cattle.  This  place  feems  to  have  been 
anciently  of  confequence,  and  the  refidence  of  fome 
powerful  chief,  from  a  road  which  leads  through  the 
hills  to  the.  north- weft  fea*  To  the  eaft  c£  the  works 
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are  a  number  of  vitrified  ruins,  extending  fora  confi-  Vitrified 
derable  way  along  the  ridge  of  the  hill.  The  end  Forts, 
next  the  fort  feems  to  have  joined  the  outer  wall,  and  J 

confifted  either  of  two  parallel  walls,  clofed  above,  with 
a  pafiage  between  them  under  cover,  or  a  high  wall 
broad  enough  to  wTalk  on.  In  this  wall  there  is  the 
veftige  of  a  break  about  the  middle,  over  which  a 
bridge  has  been  laid,  to  be  drawn  up  or  removed  as 
occafion  might  require. 

The  fort  next  in  confequence  to  that  of  Knock  - 
farril  is  fituated  on  the  hill  of  Craig-Phadrick  near  In¬ 
vernefs,  “  which  (fays  Mr  Cardonnel)  has  this  pecu¬ 
liar  circumftance,  that  there  appears  to  have  been  two 
vitrified  walls  quite  round  the  area.  The  inner  one 
feems  to-  have  been  very  high  and  ftrong  5  the  outer 
wall  but  low  :  probably  the  fpace  between  was  intend¬ 
ed  for  fecuring  their  cattle,  as  there  are  no  remains  of 
dry-ftone  buildings,  fuch  as  are  found  near  the  reft. 

Several  parts  of  this  outer  wall  appear  quite  entire, 
flicking  to  the  firm  bare  rock,  where  it  was  firft  run. 

The  area  within  the  inner  -wall  is  near  80  paces  long 
and  27  broad.”  Of  this  we  have  an  account  J  by  t 
Alexander  Frafer-Tytler,  Efq.  profeflor  of  civil  hiitory  Tranfaft.” 
in  the  univerfity  of  Edinburgh,  who  vifited  it  in  the  Vol.  II. 
year  1782.  The  hill  itfelf  is  a  fmall  conical  eminence, 
forming  the  eaftern  extremity  of  that  ridge  of  moun-Arf*  1If 
tains  which  bounds  Loch  Nefs  on  the  north-weft  fide. 

It  is  fituated  about  a  mile  to  the  north  of  Invernefs, 
and  is  acceflible  on  two  different  quarters,  viz.  the 
wefl  and  fouth-eaft ;  the  former  affording  entrance  by 
a  narrow  level  ridge  joining  the  hills  on  Loch  Nefs, 
and  the  latter  by  an  eafy  afeent  from  the  high  ground 
above  Invernefs.  On  approaching  the  hill  from  the 
weft,  we  firft  meet  with  a  road  cut  through  the  rock 
from  the  bottom  to  the  top,  in  moft  places  10  feet 
broad  and  nearly  as  deep  *,  winding,*  for  about  70  feet, 
with  an  eafy  Terpentine  dire6Iion,  by  which  we  gain 
an  afeent  over  a  fteep  rock  otherwife  quite  inacceilible 
from  that  quarter.  This  road,  in  our  author’s  opi¬ 
nion,  is  undoubtedly  the  work  of  art,  and  the  vitrified 
matter  on  the  top  is  the  only  thing  which  indicates 
the  e fife 61  of  fire  ;  there  being  neither  an  appearance 
of  pumice- ftone,  lava,  nor  bafaltes,  about  the  hill  other- 
wife.  There  is  indeed  plenty  of  plum-pudding  ftone  ; 
which  fome  have  fuppofed  to  be  of  the  nature  of  vol¬ 
canic  tufa  5  but  this  opinion  is  reje6ted  by  our  author 
as  erroneous.  “  But  the  circumftance  (fays  he) 
which  in  my  apprehenfion  evinces,  in  the  moft  fatis- 
fa6Iory  manner,  that  thefe  appearances  of  the  effe6i 
of  fire  on  the  fummit  of  this  hill  are  not  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  nature  but  of  art,  is  the  regular  order  and  dif- 
pofition  of  thofe  materials,  the  form  of  the  ground, 
and  the  various  traces  of  fkill  and  contrivance  which 
are  yet  difcernible,  though  confiderably  defaced  either 
by  external  violence  or  the  obliterating  hand  of  time.” 

To  inveftigate  this  matter  regularly,  he  begins  with  the 
winding  road  already  mentioned,  and  which  is  evi¬ 
dently  cut  through  the  rock  for  the  purpofe  of  gain¬ 
ing  an  eafy  afeent  from  the  level  ridge  to  the  fummit, 
which  would  otherwife  have  been  impra6ticable.  In 
afeending  by  this  road,  there  appears, .  towards  the 
middle,  on  the  right  hand,  a  fmall  platform  overhangs 
ing  the  pafiage,  and  inclining  by  a  very  gentle  declivity 
to  the  very  edge  of  the  rock.  Four  enormous  Hones 
are  placed  upon  the  platform,  and  on.  the  edge  and 
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Vitrified  extremity  of  it,  which  have  evidently  been  guided  by 
Fcrts.  art  into  that  pofition 3  it  being  impoffible  that  they 

- v — could  have  refted  there,  had  they  been  rolled  down 

from  the  higher  parts.  The  obvious  reafon  for  placing 
them  in  fuch  a  pofition  has  been,  that  on  an  alarm  of 
danger  they  might  be  projeaed  into  the  path  below, 
which  could  be  done  by  the  efforts  of  a  very  few  men  : 
and  when  this  was  done,  the  paflage  would  be  entirely 
obftru&ed,  or  at  leaft  rendered  fo  difficult  that  it  could 
be  defended  by  a  few  againft  any  number  of  aflailants. 
Some  other  large  {tones  are  placed  on  an  eminence  to 
the  left,,  probably  with  a  view  to  block  up  a  hollow 
channel,  by  which  an  enemy  might  have  attempted  to 
afeend.  When  we  come  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  a  few 
feet  below  the  rampart  which  crowns  the  whole,  there 
appears  an  outward  wall,  approaching  on  the  fides  of 
the  hill  fo  near  the  upper  rampart,  as  to  have  only  a 
trench  of  10  or  12  feet  wide  between  them.  This 
outward  wall  is  in  fome  places  fo  low  as  to  be  almoft 
level  with  the  rock,  though  in  other  places  it  rifes  to 
the  height  of  two  or  three  feet 3  but  even  where 
lowefi,  it  may  be  traced  by  a  line  of  vitrified  matter 
flicking  fall  to  the  rock  all  along,  and  nearly  of  the 
fame  breadth,  which  is  about  nine  feet.  The  remains 
of  this  wall  are  flrongly  vitrified,  except  in  one  place 
on  the  north  fide,  where,  for  about  70  yards,  the 
rampart  is  formed  Only  of  dry  Hones  and  earth.  At 
the  eafl  fide,  where  the  hill  is  more  acceffible,  there 
is  a  prodigious  mQund  of  vitrified  matter,  extending 
itfelf  to  the  thickncffs  of  above  40  feet.  At  the  fouth- 
eafl  corner,  and  adjoining  to  this  immenfe  mound, 
is  an  outwork,  confining  of  two  femicircular  vitrified 
walls,  with  a  narrow  pafs  cut  through  them  in  the 
middle  3  which  appears  to  have  been  another,  and  per¬ 
haps  the  principal,  entry  to  tile  fort. 

The  inner  wall,  furrounding  the  fummit  of  the  hill, 
enclofes  an  oblong  level  area  of  about  75  yards  long 
and  ^30  broad,  rounded  at  each  of  the  ends  like  the 
outward  wall.  It  is  of  confiderable  height,  and  near¬ 
ly  of  the  fame  thicknefs  with  the  outward  one. — It 
has  fome  appearance  of  having  been  defended  with 
four  turrets  or  baftions  :  but  the  traces  are  fo  imper¬ 
fect,  that  Mr  Tytler  does  not  lay  much  ftrefs  on  his 
obfervations  in  this  refpeCt  3  a  number  of  fmall  tumuli 
of  earth,  with  a  Hone  in  the  centre,  were  more  dif- 
cernible.  On  the  eaft  fide  a  portion  of  the  internal 
fpace  appears  feparated  from  the  reft  by  two  ranges  of 
ftones  fixed  ftrongly  in  the  earth,  and  forming  a  right- 
angled  parallelogram.  “  This  feparation  (fays  our 
author)  is  immediately  difcernible  by  the  eye,  from 
this  circumftance,  that  the  whole  of  the  enclofed  fum¬ 
mit  has  been,  moft  carefully  cleared  from  ftones,  of 
which  there  is  not  one  to  be  feen,  unlefs  thofe  that 
form  this  divifion,  and  the  fingle  one  in  the  middle 
of  the  circle  of  tumuli  above  mentioned.  What  has 
been  the  defign  of  this  feparated  fpace,  it  is  difficult  to 
conjecture.  It  might  perhaps  have  marked  the  refi- 
dence  of  thofe  of  a  higher  rank,  or  ferved  as  a  temple 
for  the  purpofes  of  devotion.”  On  the  eaft  end  of 
the  large  area  on  the  fummit  is  a  wTell  of  about  fix 
feet  in  diameter,  which  has  probably  been  funk  very 
deep  in  the  rock,  though  now  it  is  filled  up  with  rub- 
bifh  to  within  a  yard  of  the  top. 

The  other  fortified  hills  mentioned  by  Mr  Cardon¬ 
nel  are  thofe  of  Dun-Evan  in  the  fhire  of  Nairn  3  Tor- 
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dun  caflle,  near  Fort  Auguftus  3  and  another  on  the  ^  itrined 
weft  fide  of  Gleneves  in  Lochaber,  three  miles  to  the  t  F°rts> 
fouth  of  Fort  William.  The  Caftle  hill  of  Finhaven, 
in  the  county  of'  Angus,  has  likewife  fome  confiderable 
ruins  of  the  fame  kind. 

Dun-Evan  and  the  hill  of  Finhaven  have  likewife 
been  vifited  by  Mr  Tytler,  who  gives  an  account  of 
them  in  the  paper  already  quoted  3  of  which  the  fol¬ 
lowing  is  an  abftraCL  u  On  the  fummit  of  the  hill 
of  Dun-Evan,  whofe  name  implies  that  it  had  been 
originally  a  place  of  defence,  are  the  remains  of  two 
walls  furrounding  an  oblong  fpace  like  that  of  Craig 
Phadrick  already  deferibed,  but  fomewhat  fmaller  in 
fize.  [Mr  Cardonnel  fays  that  it  is  about  70  paces 
long  and  30  broad].  There  are  likewife  the  traces 
of  a  well  in  the  enclofed  area  3  and  at  the  eaft  end  are 
the  remains  of  a  prodigious  mafs  of  building,  much 
more  extenfive  than  that  on  Craig  Phadrick.”  Here, 
however,  our  author  could  not  perceive  any  marks  of 
fire  ;  and  Mr  Williams  owns  that  the  vitrified  ruins 
here  are  more  wafted  than  on  Knockfarril  or  Craig 
Phadrick.  But  with  regard  to  the  vitrifications  here, 
our  author  is  inclined  to  fuppofe  Mr  Williams  to  have 
been  entirely  in  a  miftake.  On  the  Caftle  hill  of 
Finhaven,  however,  the  vitrified  remains  are  very 
vifible  all  round  the  fummit,  which  is  cleared  of  ftones 
and  levelled,  unlefs  at  one  end,  where  there  is  a  great 
hollow  fpace  feparated  from  the  reft  of  the  area,  and 
probably  deftined  exclufively  for  the  keeping  of  cattle. 

The  enclofed  area  is  about  140  yards  long,  and  upwards 
of  40  broad. 

Befides  thefe  fortifications,  the  hill  of  Noth  affords 
a  remarkable  appearance  of  the  fame  kind  :  of  which 
Mr  Cordiner  gives  the  following  defeription,  not  from 
his  own  obfervation,  but  thofe  of  a  gentlemen  of  cre¬ 
dit  who  vifited  the  place.  “  On  the  top  of  the  hill 
there  is  an  oblong  hollow,  as  I  could  guefs,  of  about 
an  Engliffi  acre,  covered  with  a  fine  fward  of  grafs  : 
in  the  middle  toward  the  eaft  end  of  this  hollow  is  a 
large  and  deep  well.  The  hollow  is  furrounded  on  all 
fides  with  a  thick  rampart  of  ftones.  On  three  fides 
of  this  rampart,  from  8  to  12  feet  thick,  is  one  corn- 
pad  body  of  ftones  and  minerals  which*  have  been  in  a 
ftate  of  fufion,  refembling  a  mixture  of  ftone  and 
iron-ore,  all  vitrified,  calcined,  and  incorporated.  On 
the  north  fide,  the  rampart  confifts  of  broken  pieces  of 
rock,  which  have  the  appearance  of  having  been  torn 
to  pieces  by  fome  extraordinary  violence.  If  the  cal¬ 
cined  compaft  wall  exifts  under  them,  it  is  not  at  pre- 
fent  vifible.” 

Such  are  the  deferiptions  of  the  moft  remarkable  of 
thefe  curious  fortifications,  which  of  late  feem  to  have 
engaged  the  attention  of  the  learned  in  a  confiderable 
degree.  We  have  already  taken  notice,  that  by  fome 
they  axe  fuppofed  to  be  the  works  of  art,  by  others 
the  produ&ions  of  a  volcano.  Mr  Cardonnel  adopts 
the  opinion  of  Mr  Williams  as  the  moft  probable,  both 
with  refpedl  to  their  ufe  and  manner  of  conftru&ion, 

Mr  Tytler  takes  notice  of  the  remarkable  difference 
of  opinion  among  thofe  who  have  viewed  the  places  - 
in  queftion.  “  It  is  curious  to  remark  (fays  he) 
how  the  fame  appearances,  to  different  obfervers,  lead 
to  the  moft  oppofite  opinions  and  conclufions.  The 
two  gentlemen  above  mentioned  (Mr  Williams  and 
Dr  Anderfon)  feem  not  to  have  entertained  the  fmall- 
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'  Vitrified  eft  fdonbt,  that  the  vitrified  materials  otl  the  tops  of 
t  Forts«  tliefe  hills  were  the  veftiges  of  works  of  art,  and  the 

v  remains  of  ftrudtures  reared  for  the  purpofes  of  fccu- 

rity  and  defence.  The  bifhop  of  Derry,  when  on  a 
tour  to  the  north  of  Scotland,  vifited  the  hill  of  Craig 
Phadrick  near  Invernefs,  and  expreffed  his  opinion, 
that  the  mounds  of  vitrified  matter  were  not  the  re¬ 
mains  of  any  artificial  work,  but  the  traces  of  an  an¬ 
cient  volcano.  In  the  Phil.  Tranf.  of  the  Royal  So¬ 
ciety  of  London  for  1777,  Part  II.  N°  20.  is  an  account 
of  Creek  Fat  crick,  there  termed  a  Volcanic  hill  fiear  In¬ 
ver  nefs,  in  a  letter  from  'Idiom as  Weft,  Efq.  to  Mr 
Law,  F.  R.  S.  in  which  the  writer  does  not  hefitate 
to  pronounce  this  hill  an  extinguifhed  volcano  ;  and 
having  fent  fpecimens  of  the  burnt  matter  for  the  in- 
fpedtion  of  the  Royal  Society,  the  fecretary  fubjoins 
a  note  to  the  paper,  intimating,  that  thefe  fpecimens 
having  been  examined  by  fome  of  the  members  well 
acquainted  with  volcanic  productions,  were  by  them 
judged  to  be  real  lava.  Such  was  like  wife  the  opinion 
of  the  late  Andrew  Crofhie,  Efq.  who,  in  an  account 
which  he  gave  to  the  Philofophical  Society  of  Edin- 
■  burgh  in  1780,  offered  fome  very  curious  conjedtures 
with  regard  to  the  procefs  of  nature,  by  which  he  fup- 
pofed  the  whole  of  this  hill  to  have  been  thrown  up 
from  the  bottom  of  the  fea  by  the  operation  of  inteftine 
fire. 

Mr  Tytler  agrees  with  tliofe  who  think  the  vitrified 
ftrudtures  to  be  artificial  works  :  but  he  differs  from 
Mr  Williams  and  others,  who  think  that  they  were 
vitrified  on  purpofe  for  cementing  the  materials  toge¬ 
ther.  His  reafon  for  this  is,  that  the  number  of  forts 
that  ftiow  marks'  of  vitrification,  is  confiderable  when 
compared  with  thofe  that  do  not.  He  therefore  con- 
fiders  the  vitrification  as  accidental  and  that  it  muft  have 
been  accompliftied  in  the  following  manner.  In  the  rude 
ftate  in  which  we  muft  fuppofe  Scotland  to  have  been 
in  early  times,  it  is  very  probable  that  their  buildings, 
both  for  habitation  and  defence,  would  be  frequently 
conftrudted  of  loofe  ftones  of  an  irregular  fliape  \  of 
which,  by  themfelves,  it  would  fcarce  be  poftible  to  fa¬ 
bricate  a  wall  of  any  tolerable  ftrength.  Heilrce  it 
became  neceffary  to  ufe  wood  as  well  as  ftone  in  their 
conftrudtion.  This  kind  of  building,  then,  in  our  au¬ 
thor’s  opinion,  was  begun  by  railing  a  double  row  of 
pallifades  or  ftrong  ftakes  in  the  form  of  the  intended 
ftrudture,  in  the  fame  way  as  in  that  ancient  mode  of 
building  deferibed  by  Palladio  under  the  name  of  rietn- 
piuta  a  caff  a,  or  coffer-work.  Thefe  ftakes  were  pro¬ 
bably  warped  acrofs  by  boughs  of  trees  laid  very  clofe- 
ly  together,  fo  as  to  form  two  fences  running  parallel 
to  each  other  at  the  diftance  of  fome  feet,  and  fo  clofe 
as  to  confine  all  the  materials  of  whatever  fize  that 
were  thrown  in  between  them.  Into  this  intermediate 
fpace  Mr  Tytler  fuppofes  were  thrown  boughs  and 
trunks  of  trees,  earth  and  ftones  of  all  fizes,  large  or 
fmall  as  they  could  quarry  or  colledt  them.  Very  little 
care  would  be  neceffary  in  the  difpofition  of  thefe  ma¬ 
terials,  as  the  outward  fence  would  keep  the  mound 
in  form.  In  this  way  it  is  eafy  to  conceive  that  a  very 
ftrong  bulwark  might  be  reared  with  great  defpatch  \ 
which,  joined  to  the  natural  advantage  of  a  very  inac- 
cefiible  fituation,  and  that  improved  by  artful  contri¬ 
vances  for  increafing  the  difficulty  of  accefs,  would 
form  a  ftrudture  capable  of  anfwering  every  purpofe  of 
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fecuvity  or  defence.  The  moft  formidable  attack  a-  Vitrified 
gainft  fuch  a  building  would  be  fire,  which  would  Forts, 
no  doubt  be  always  attempted,  and  often  with  fuccefs, v" ~\ra“gB 
by  an  enemy  who  undertook  the  fiege.  If  the  befiegers 
prevailed  in  gaining  an  approach  to  the  ramparts,  a.nd, 
furrounding  the  external  wall,  fet  fire  to  it  in  feveral 
places,  the  conflagration  muft  fpeedily  have  become 
univerfal,  and  the  effedt  may  be  eafily  imagined.  If 
there  happened  to  be  any  wind  at  the  time  to  increafe 
the  heat,  the  ftony  parts  could  not  fail  to  come  into 
fufion  $  and  as  the  wood  burnt  away,  finking  by  their 
own  weight  into  a  folid  jnafs,  there  would  remain  a 
wreck  of  vitrified  matter  tracking  the  fpot  where  the 
ancient  rampart  had  flood ;  irregular,  and  of  unequal 
height,  from  the  fortuitous  and  unequal  diftribution 
of  the  ftony  materials  of  which  it  had  been  compofed. 

This  conjecture  appears  very  probable  from  their  ap¬ 
pearance  at  this  day.  They  do  not  feem  to  have  ever 
been  much  higher  than  they  are  at  prefent,  as  the 
fragments  that  have  fallen  from  them,  even  where  the 
wrall  is  loweft,  are  very  inconfiderable.  The  durable 
nature  of  the  materials  would  prevent  them  from  fuf- 
fering  any  changes  by  time  ;  though  from  the  gradual 
increafe  of  the  foil,  they  muft  in  fome  places  have  loft 
confiderably  of  their  apparent  height,  and  in  others 
been  quite  covered.  Mr  Williams,  in  making  a  cut 
through  the  ramparts  at  Knockfarril,  found  in  many 
places  the  vitrified  platter  covered  with  peat  mofs  haif 
a  foot  thick. 

In  confirmation  of  this  opinion,  our  author  likewdfe 
urges  that  in  the  fortification  on  Craig  Phadrick,  a 
large  portion  of  the  outward  rampart  bears  no  marks 
of  vitrification.  The  reafon  of  this  feems  to  be,  that  the 
fteepnefs  of  the  hill  on  that  fide  renders  a  low  fence  of 
ftones  and  turf  fufficient  ^  and  no  wTood  had  probably 
been  employed  in  its  conftrudtion.  “  It  appears  there¬ 
fore  highly  probable  (concludes  our  author),  that  the 
effedt  of  fire  upon  thefe  hill  fortifications  has  been  en¬ 
tirely  accidental  \  or  to  fpeak  more  properly,  that  fire 
has  been  employed  not  in  the  conftrudtion,  but  to¬ 
wards  the  demolition  of  fuch  buildings :  and  for  the 
latter  purpofe  it  wTould  certainly  prove  much  more  ef¬ 
ficacious  than  for  the  former.  It  is  much  to  be  doubt¬ 
ed,  whether  it  w7ould  be  at  all  poftible,  even  in  the  pre¬ 
fent  day,  by  the  utmoft  combination  of  labour  and  of 
fkill,  to  furround  a  large  fpace  of  ground  with  a  double 
rampart  of  ftones  compared  by  fire,  of  fuch  height 
and  folidity  as  to  anfwer  any  purpofe  of  fecurity  or  de¬ 
fence  againft  an  enemy.  Any  ftrudture  of  this  kind 
muft  have  been  irregular,  low,  fragile,  eafily  fealed, 
and  quite  infecure  5  a  much  weaker  rampart,  in  fhort, 
than  a  fimple  wall  of  turf  or  wooden  pallifade.  The 
veftiges  yet  remaining,  as  I  have  already  obferved,  give 
no  room  to  fuppofe  that  the  vitrified  mound  has  ever 
been  much  more  entire  than  it  is  at  prefent.  The  ef¬ 
fedt  of  fire  upon  ftrudtures  reared  in  the  manner  I  have 
fuppofed  them  to  have  been,  will  account  moft  per- 
fedtly  for  their  prefent  appearance.  It  was  from  ne- 
ceflity  that  the  builders  of  thefe  fortifications  betook 
themfelves  to  a  mode  of  ftrudture  fo  liable  to  be  de- 
ftroyed  by  fire.  In  thofe  parts  where  ftones  could  be 
eafily  quarried,  of  fuch  fize  and  form  as  to  rear  a  ram¬ 
part  by  themfelves  of  fufficient  ftrength  and  folidity, 
there  was  no  occafion  to  employ  -wood  or  turf  in  its 
conftrudtion  $  and  it  tvas  therefore  proof  againft  all  af- 
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Vitrified  faults  by  fire.  Such  are  the  ramparts  which  appear  on 

Forts.  the  hill  of  Dun-Jardel,  Dun-Evan,  and  many  others, 

* - - - 1  on  which  there  is  not  the  fmalleft  appearance  of  vitri¬ 

fication.  But  on  Craig  Phadrick,  and  the  other  hills 
above  defcribed,  where,  from  the  nature  of  the  rock, 
the  ftones  could  be  procured  only  m  irregular  and  ge¬ 
nerally  fmall  fragments,  it  was  neeeffary  to  employ 
fome  fuch  mode  of  conftruaion  as  I  have  fuppofed  ; 
and  thefe  ramparts,  though  folid  and  well  calculated 
for  defence  againft  every  attack  by  force  or  ftratagem, 
were  not  proof  againft  an  affault  by  fire.” 

Mr  Cordiner  is  of  opinion,  that  the  vitrifications  in 
queftion  cannot  have  been  the  works  of  art,  and  ridi¬ 
cules  the  contrary  hypothefis  ;  though  without  addu¬ 
cing  any  argument  againfl:  it.  The  Hill  of  Noth  is 
by  him  fuppofed  to  have  been  a  volcano.  He  de- 
fcribes  it  as  “  a  moll  majeftic  mountain,  in .  general 
brown,  with  mofs  and,  heath,  interfperfed  with  bare 
rock,  in  many  places  crumbling  down.  The  higheft 
part  of  it  is  a  circular  hill,  whofe  verdure,  as  w^ell  as 
height,  diftinguifhes  it  from  the  reft  of  the.  mountain. 
This  is  called  the  Top  of  Noth  ;  and  bears  the  ftrongeft 
refemblance  to  every  defcription  of  a  volcanic  mount. 
At  the  diftance  of  many  miles,  one  can  diftinguifh 
thofe  ridges  which  are  the  boundaries  of  the  crater,  in¬ 
dicating  the  hollow  in  the  top.”  The  gentleman  from 
whom  Mr  Cordiner  received  the  account  of  the  vitrifi¬ 
cations  on  the  fummit,  informs  us,  that  on  firft  feeing 
fpecimens  of  them,  he  imagined  that  they  had  been  pie¬ 
ces  of  ftone  calcined  by  the  burning  down  of  a  caftle  \ 
as  he  had  found  fomething  very  like  them  on  the 
caftle*hill  at  Cullen,  in  parts  where  the  fward  of  grafs 
was  broken  ;  but  on  reaching  the  top,  and  viewing 
the  appearances  on  it  already  defcribed,  he  altered,  his 
opinion.  “  That  men  hardly  befet  (fays  he)  might 
climb  up  with  fome  provifions  to  this  as  a  place  of  re¬ 
fuge,  is  probable  :  but  that,  on  a  barren  mountain 
top,  far  from  cultivated  ground,  half  a .  day’s  journey 
from  the  plain  ;  that  there,  in  any  period  of  fociety, 
man  fhould  have  been  tempted  to  build  that  amazing 
rampart,  is  not  to  be  imagined  :  they  have  found  it  a 
natural  and  extenfive  fortrefs,  and  in  critical  circum- 
ftances  have  made  ufe  of  it  accordingly,  lhat  it  has 
been  occupied  as  a  place  of  ftrength  and  of  refuge,  is 
very  evident j  for,  fome  hundred  yards  lower  down  on 
the  hill,  there  are  the  remains  of  another  rampart  or 
wall,  confifting  of  loofe  ftones  piled  together  without 
any  cement,  carried  quite  round  the  hill.  I  his  laft  has 
been  built  for  an  additional  defence  to  thofe  wrho  made 
their  abode  on  the  top.  The  top  of  Noth,  for  two- 
thirds  downwards,  is  covered  with  a  green  fward  j  be¬ 
low  that,  it  is  brown  with  heath  :  this  is  the  very  re- 
verfe  of  the  adjacent  mountains  •,  and  the  greater  ver¬ 
dure  of  the  upper  part  I  imputed  to  a  new  foil  created 
by  the  a(hes  of  the  volcano.  The  opening,  called  a 
we/l,  I  fuppofe  to  have  been  the  lateft  crater.  About 
a  mile  fouth,  down  towards  the  lower  grounds  of  the 
Cabrock ,  there  is  a  very  pretty  regular  green  hill, 
wrhich  I  afcribe  to  a  later  eruption  than  thofe  which 
may  have  formed  the  contiguous  hills  now  covered 
with  heath.  There  is  an  extraordinary  luxuriant  fpring 
of  water  rufties  out  at  once  from  the  fide  of  the  hill  of 
Noth ;  wThich  is  likewife  fome  confirmation  of  the 
opinion  that  a  volcano  has  fome  time,  exifted  there, 


which  has  occafioned  great  hollows  and  refervoirs  of 
water  in  the  heart  of  the  mountain.  And  the  wild  ir-  , 
regularities  of  nature  through  all  the  Cabrock,  the  hi¬ 
deous  and  ftrange  proje£!ion  of  rocks  from  the  fides 
of  the  hills,  would  feem  to  indicate  fome  vaft  con- 
vulfions  which  the  earth,  muft  have  fuffered  in  thefe 
parts. 

u  The  traces  of  ancient  volcanoes  (fays  Mr  Cor¬ 
diner)  are  far  from  being  unfrequent  in  Scotland. 
The  hill  of  Finhaven  is  one  inftance*,  and  not  only 
abundant  in  this  fpecies  of  lava,  but  with  t arras,  or 
the  puhis  puteolanus ,  an  amalgama ,  as  Condamine  calls 
it,  of  calcined  ftones  mixed  with  fcorias  and  iron  ruft 
reduced  to  powder.  The  hill  of  Beregonium,  near 
Dunftaffnage  caftle,  is  another,  yielding  vaft  quantities 
of  pumice  or  fcoria  of  different  kinds  \  many  of  .which 
are  of  the  fame  fpecies  with  thofe  of  the  volcanic  Ice¬ 
land.  The  noble  affemblage  of  bafaltic  columns  at 
Staffa,  thofe  in  the  Ifie  of  Sky,  and  the  rock  Humble, 
are  but  fo  many  evidences  of  the  ancient  volcanoes  off 
this  country.  And  finally,  the  immenfe  ftratum  of  pu- 
mex  vitreus  or  Iceland  agate,  on  the  hill  of  Dun-fum 
in  Arrau,  is  the  laft  proof  I  Ihall  bring  in  fupport  of 
the  queftion.” 

On  this  difpute  we  can  only  obferve,  that  whatever 
fide  we  embrace,  the  difficulties  feem  to  be  very  great, 
nay  almoft  infurmountable.  When  we  confider  the 
great  thicknefs  of  the  walls  on  the  top  of  Noth,  from 
8  to  12  feet,  and  the  vaft  mound  of  vitrified  matter,  no 
lefs*than  40  feet  in  breadth,  mentioned  by  Mr  iytler, 
we  can  fcarce  conceive  it  poftible  that  lefs  than  a  vol¬ 
canic  fire  could  be  able  to  form  them.  We  may  eafily 
allow,  that,  in  the  way  this  gentleman  mentions,  there 
might  be  confiderable  vitrifications  formed  \  but  that 
fuch  immenfe  maffes  fhould  be  brought  into  perfecft  fu- 
fion  by  the  fmall  quantity  of  fuel  which  could  be  put 
round  them  in  pallifades,  or  intermixed  with  the  mate¬ 
rials  themfelves,  will  be  incredible  to  every  one  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  extreme  difficulty  with  which  ftones 
of  any  magnitude  are  brought  into  complete  fufion.  .We 
fee  even  in  the  infides  of  furnaces,  though  fometimes 
built  of  no  more  infufible  materials  than  common 
brick,  no  fuch  effe&s  follow.  There  is  a  flight  vitri¬ 
fication  indeed,  but  it  fcarcely  ever  penetrates  to  the 
depth  of  an  inch  or  two,  though  very  violent  fires  are 
kept  up  for  a  much  longer  time  than  we  could  fuppofe 
the  wood  furrounding  thofe  walls  to  require  for  its  be¬ 
ing  confumed.  In  conflagrations,  where  houfes  are 
confumed,  which  are  the  only  fimilar  examples  we 
have,  no  fuch  effeft  is  perceived.  Even  in  the  great 
fire  at  London  in  1 666,  where  fo  many  buildings  were 
deftroyed,  we  do  not  hear  of  their  walls  being  vitri¬ 
fied,  though  the  materials  of  many  of  them  were  un¬ 
doubtedly  as  fufible  as  the  rocks  and  ftones  of  Craig 
Phadrick,  or  the  Top  of  Noth.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  rejeft  this,  and  adhere  to  the  volcanic  hypo¬ 
thefis,  our  difficulties  are  equally  great.  For  where 
fhall  we  find,  in  any  other  part  of  the  world,  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  volcanoes  ejecting  lava  in  the  form  of  walls 
enclofing  a  regular  area  ?  This  would  be  attributing 
fuch  a  Angularity  to  the  volcanoes  of  Scotland  as  the 
moft  extravagant  imagination  cannot  admit.  We  muft 
therefore  conclude,  that  though  thefe  ruins  are  cer¬ 
tainly  the  works  of  art,  we  have  not  yet  fufficient  data 
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to  decide  the  queftion  with  refpeft  to  tlieir  conftruc- 
„  t!on>  but  that  tbe  fubjeCt  requires  a  farther  inveftiga- 
Fortefcue.  ^lon* 

'  ^  In  the  paper  already  quoted,  Mr  Tytler  obferves,  that 
thefe  ancient  fortifications  prefeut  a  more  curious  and 
interefting  obje6l  of  fpeculation,  than  thofe  uncertain 
and  indeed  fruitlefs  conje&ures  as  to  the  mode  in  which 
they  have  been  reared.”  1  his,  he  juftly  obferves,  muft 
have  been  before  the  ufe  of  mortar  was  known  •  for  as 
the  country  abounded  in  limeftone,  and  the  build¬ 
ers  certainly  would  exert  all  their  powers  in  givino- 
them  a  proper  degree  of  ftrength,  it  would  undoubted- 
ly  have  been  ufed.  Hence  we  are  led  to  afcribe  to 
theie  a  very  confiderable  degree  of  antiquity  ;  for  as 
the  Britons  were  taught  the  ufe  of  mortar  by  the  Ro- 
mans,  it  is  probable  that  we  mud  date  the  origin  of 
the  drudures  in  quedion  before  the  time  of  the  inva- 
iion  of  that  people,  or  at  lead  foon  after  it  5  fo  that 
we  mud  look  upon  them  to  be  more  than  1650  years 
old  $  but  how  far  beyond  that  period  we  are  to  fearch 
lor  their  origin,  does  not  appear.  “  All  that  we  can 
conclude  with  certainty  (fays  our  author)  is,  that  they 
belong  to  a  period  of  extreme  barbarifm.  They  mud 
nave  been  condruded  by  a  people  fcarcely  removed 
trom  ftate  Ravages,  who  lived  under  no  impref- 
lion  of  fixed  or  regulated  property  in  land  ;  whofe  only 
appropriated  goods  were  their  cattle  j  and  whofe  foie 
ecunty,  m  a  life  of  condant  depredation,  was  the  re- 
treat  to  the  fummits  of  thofe  hills  of  difficult  accefs, 
which  they  had  fortified  in  the  bed  manner  they  could. 
As  the  lpace  enclofed  was  incapable  of  containing  a 
great  number  of  meh,  efpecially  if  occupied  in  parr  by 
1  u*itlS  Prefumable>  that  thefe  retreats  were  form¬ 
ed  chiefly  for  the  fecurity  of  the  women  and  children 

T  tJieJc“ton*  and  of  their  llerds*  -They  could  be  de¬ 
fended  by  a  few  men,  while  the  red  of  the  tribe  were 
engaged  with  their  enemies  in  the  field.” 

Our  author  concludes  his  differtation  with  a  conjec¬ 
ture,  that  the  forts  in  quedion  were  condruded,  not  only 
before  the  Roman  invafion,  but  before  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  the  rites  of  the  Druids- into  Britain  •  as  “  there 
appears  110  probability  that  the  inhabitants  either  liv¬ 
ed  under  fuch  a  government  as  we  know  to  have  pre¬ 
vailed  under  the  influence  of  the  Druids,  or  had  any 
acquaintance  with  thofe  arts  which  it  is  certain  they  cul¬ 
tivated.”  J 

FORT  A  LICE,  in  Scots  Law ,  fignified  anciently  a 
imall  place  of  drength,  originally  built  for  the  defence 
of  the  country  •  and  which  on  that  account  was  for¬ 
merly  reckoned  inter  regalia ,  and  did  not  go  along  with 
the  lands  upon  which  it  was  fituated  without  a  fpecial 
grant  from  the  crown.  Now,  fortalices  are  carried  by 
a  general  grant  of  the  lands  ;  and  the  word  is  become 
lynonymous  with  manor-place,  meffuaee,  &c. 

I?RTETfCUuE  SlR  JoHN»  lord  chief  juftice  of 
.he  King  s  Bench,  and  lord  high  chancellor  of  England 
mthe  reign  of  King  Henry  VI.  was  defeended  from 
t.  e  ancient  family  of  Fortelcue,  in  the  county  of  De- 
von.  He  ftudied  the  municipal  laws  of  England  in 
Lincoln  s  Inn,  of  which  he  was  made  one  of  the  go¬ 
vernors  in  the  fourth  and  feventh  years  of  the  reign  of 
mg  Henry  VI.  In  1430  he  was  called  to  the  degree 
ot  a  ferjeant  at  law,  and  in  1441  was  conftituted  the 
king  s  ferjeant.  The  following  year  he  was  made  lord 
chief  juftice  of  the  King’s  Bench;  in  which  honourable 
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lfation  he  continued  till  near  the  end  of  that  king’s 
leign,  who  iliowed  him  many  particular  marks  of  his 
favour,  and  advanced  him  to  the  poll  of  lord  high 
chancellor  of  England.  During  the  reign  of  King  Ed¬ 
ward  IV.  he  followed  the  fortunes  of  the  houfe  of  Lan- 
cafter,  and  was  many  years  in  exile  with  Queen  Mar¬ 
garet  and  Prince  Edward  her  Ion.  At  length,  they 
having  a  profpedt  of  retrieving  their  defpemte  for¬ 
tunes,  the  queen  and  prince  returned  to  England,  and 
Sir  John  Fortefcue,  with  many  others,  accompanied 
them  :  but  foon  after  the  decifive  battle  of  Tewkelbury, 
he  was  thrown  into  prifon  and  attainted,  with  other 


Forth. 


T  .  *  -  r  aLidimcu,  vvnn  omer 

Lancaftrians  j  but  found  means  to  procure  his  pardon 
from  Edward  IV.  He  wrote,  i.  A  learned  com¬ 
mentary  on  the  politic  law*  of  England,  for  the  ufe  of 
Prince  Edward  ;  to  one  edition  of  which  Mr  Selden 
wrote  notes.  2.  The  difference  between  an  abfolute 
and  limited  monarchy,  as  it  more  particularly  regards 
the  Englifh  confiitution  (which  was  publifhed,  with 
iome  remarks,  by  John  Fortefcue,  afterwards  Lord 

uv£CUe’  *n  ®vo>  *n  *7*4  5  and  a  fecond  edition  was 
pubhfhed,  with  amendments,  in  1719)  :  And  feveral 
works,  which  ftill  remain  in  manufeript.  He  died  near 
90  years  of  age  j  and  was  buried  in  the  parifh  church 
of  Ebburton,  where  a  monument  was  erefted  to  his 
memory,  in  1677,  by  one  of  his  defendants. 

.  FORTH,  one  of  the  moft  noble  and  commodious 
rivers  in  Scotland.  It  takes  its  rife  near  the  bottom 
of  Ben- Lomond  j  and  running  from  well  toeaft,  receives 
m  its  paffage  many  confiderable  ftreams,  deriving  their 
waters  from  the  eminences  in  the  midland  counties  of 
North  Britain.  Between  Stirling  and  Alloa,  the  Forth 
winds  in  a  moil  beautiful  and  furprifing  manner  j  fo 
that,  though  it  is  but  four  miles  by  land,  it  is  24  by 
water  between  thofe  two  places.  Below  Alloa  the 
river  expands  itfelf  to  a  great  breadth  between  the 
counties  of  Lothian  and  Fife,  till  at  Queens-ferry  it 
is  contra&ed  by  promontories  fliooting  into  it  from 
both  coafts  *,  fo  that,  from  being  four  or  five,  there  it 
is  not  above  two  miles  broad.  In  the  middle  of  the 
channel  lies  a  fmall  ifland  called  Inchgarvy ,  which  has 
a  fpring  of  frefh  water  :  upon  the  ifland  there  is  an 
ancient  fort,  which  has  been  lately  repaired*,  and  if 
there  w^ere  either  forts  or  blockhoufes  on  the  oppofite 
promontones,  that  part  of  the  river  which  lies  between 
Alloa  and  Queen’s-ferry  would  be  as  fecure  and  conve¬ 
nient  a  harbour  as  could  be  defired.  A  little  below 
this,  near  the  north  fliore,  lies  Inchcolm,  on  which 
are  the  remains  of  an  ancient  irtonaftery  of  confiderable 
extent  j  and  oppofite  to  Leith  ftands  the  ifland  of 
inchkeith,  formerly  fortified,  but  now  in  ruins.  Be- 
low  Queen’s-ferry  the  north  and  fouth  fhores  receding, 
the  body  of  the  water  gradually  enlarges  till  it  be¬ 
comes  two  or  three  leagues  broad,  affording  feveral 
fafe  harbours  on  both  fides,  and  excellent  roads  through¬ 
out,  unembarraffed  with  latent  rocks,  fhoals,  or  fands  *, 
and  allowing  fecure  anchorage  to  the  largeff  fliips  with¬ 
in  a  league  of  the  coaff  in  almoft  any  part  of  the 
Frith,  and  to  veffels  of  a  fmaller  fize  within  a  mile  or 
lefi.  The  Firth,  or  (as  it  is  commonly  written )  the 
Frith ^  of  Forth,  is,  at  the  mouth  of  it,  from  North 
Berwick  to  Fifenefs,  full  five  leagues  broad  ;  having  the 
little  ifland  of  May  (on  which  there  is  a  iighthoufe, 
and  there  might  alfo  be  a  fort)  in  the  middle  of  it,  and’ 
to  the  weft  of  this  the  rocky  ifland  of  Bafs  *  notwith- 

ftandincr 
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Forth,  (landing  which,  the  largcft  fleet  may  enter  and  fail  up 

1 - v — -  it  many  miles  with  the  utmoft  facility  and  in  the  great- 

eft  fafety.  In  1781,  Admiral  Parker’s  fleet  lay  fome 
weeks  oppoflte  to  Edinburgh,  accompanied  by  500  fed 
of  merchantmen,  the  whole  in  full  view  of  the  city  and 
caftle. 

The  Forth  was  known  to  the  ancients  by  the  name 
of  Bodotria,  or  (as  Ptolemy  calls  it  Boderia ,  and  has 
been  ever  famous  for  the  number  of  its  havens  :  fome 
of  which  are,  indeed,  in  their  prefent  condition,  fcarce 
worthy  of  that  name.  It  is  navigable  for  merchantmen 
as  high  as  Alloa,  50  miles  from  the  fea  j  and  for  coaft¬ 
ers  as  far  as  Stirling,  24  miles  further  by  water,  though 
only  four  by  land  in  a  diredt  line,  as  already  obferved. 
The  tide  flows  only  a  full  mile  above  Stirling  to  a 
place  called  Craigfortk ,  where  the  proprietor  intercepts 
the  paffage  of  the  falmon-by  a  cruive  or  wear,  very  in¬ 
jurious  to  the  large  traft  of  country  which  ftretches 
as  far  as  Lomond  weftward.  The  river  from  Stir¬ 
ling  to  the  bridge  of  Aberfoil,  at  the  entrance  into  the 
Weft  Highlands,  is  only  paffable  for  man  or  horfe  at 
few  places,  and  thefe  in  dry  feafons.  It  glides  gently 
through  a  dead  flat,  from  Gartmore  eaftward  j  “  and 
*  View  of  on  thefe  accounts  (fays  Mr  Knox  *)  it  might  be  made 
the  Britijh  navigable  for  barges,  at  a  trifling  expence  to  the  pro- 
Empirc,  pnetors  of  the  lands,  an  improvement  much  wanted  in 
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^  towns,  coal  and  lime.  Suppofing  this  work  to  be  ex¬ 

ecuted,  of  which  there  is  fome.  probability,  the  whole 
extent  of  navigation  on  the  Forth,  will,  including  all 
its  windings,  exceed  200  miles,  through  a  coaft  of 
nearly  100  miles  ;  fertile*  populous,  induftrious  ;  and 
from  Stirling  eaftward,  almoft  lined  with  towns,  an¬ 
ciently  the  feats  of  commerce  and  navigation,^  till  they 
were  ruined  by  the  Englifh  depredations  j  in  which 
miferable  (late  fome  of  them  (till  remain,  while  others 
begin  to  refume  the  appearance  of  bufinefs..  The  prin¬ 
cipal  objedl  of  thefe  towns  was  the  fifheries ;  wffiich 
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they  profecuted  with  great  vigour  as  far  as  Iceland,  ^ 
till  the  time  of  the  Union,  from  which  period  the  eaft-  " 
ern  fifheries  gradually  dwindled  away  \  and  the  poor 
fifhermen,  unable  to  fubiill  themielves  upon  air  and. 
water,  took  up  the  trade  of  fmuggling  \  but  fo  foon 
as  the  fifhery  laws  ftiall  be  amended,  the  felt  duties 
aboliflied,  and  an  adequate  bounty  extended  to  boats 
as  well  as  buffes,  thefe  people  will  readily  fall  into  the 
track  of  their  anccftors,  live  by  honeit  induftry,  and 
add  new  vigour  to  our  naval  ftrength.  Many  of  the 
ports  are  nearly  choaked  up,  others  want  repairs, 
which  neither  the  individuals  nor  the  corporations  of 
thofe  decayed  places  can  accomplifh.  Though  the 
harbours  on  the  Forth  are  in  general  fmall,  the  depth 
of  water  might  be  made  fufficient  for  veffels  of  200 
tons  burden,  which  fully  anfwers  the  purpofes  of  their 
coafting  and  Baltic  trade  \  but  to  obtain  this,  or  even 
a  lefs  depth  of  water,  an  aid  of  50,000k  would  be  re- 
quifite.” 

By  this  river  and  the  Clyde,  Scotland  is  almoft  di¬ 
vided  into  two  parts.  The  Forth  falls  into  the  eaft  fea 
below  Edinburgh,  and  has  an  eafy  communication  with 
the  whole  eaftern  coaft  of  Great  Britain  \  with  France, 
Oftend,  Holland,  Hamburgh,  Pruflia,  Dantzic,  Ruftia, 
Sweden,  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Greenland.  The  Clyde 
falls  into  the  Atlantic  ocean  below  Glafgow,  and  com¬ 
municates  with  the  weftern  coaft  of  Great  Britain  *,  with 
Ireland,  the  fouth  of  France,  Portugal,  Spain,  the  Me¬ 
diterranean,  America,  and  the  Weft  Indies.  Thefe 
two  rivers,  thus  falling  in  oppoflte  directions  into  the 
two  fcas  which  environ  our  ifland,  and  the  neck  of 
land  between  them  amounting  fcarcely  to  24  miles, 
gave  rife  to  the  idea  of  a  junction,  fo  as  to  open  a 
communication  acrofs  the  kingdom,  and  thereby  cut 
off  the  long  dangerous  navigation  by  the  Land’s  End 
and  the  Pentland  Frith  :  an  objeCl  of  vaft  utility,  and 
which  has  been  happily  accomplilhed.  See  Canal. 
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nPHE  art  of  fortifying  a  town,  or  other  place  ;  or 
1  of  putting  it  in  fuch  a  pofture  of  defence,  that 
every  one  of  its  parts  defends,  and  is  defended  by, 
fome  other  parts,  by  means  of  ramparts,  parapets, 
moats,  and  other  bulwarks  }  to  the  end  that  a  fmall 
number  of  men  within  may  be  able,  tp  defend  them- 
felves  for  a  conflderable  time  againft  the  affaufts  of  a 
numerous  army  without,  fo  that  the  enemy  in  attack¬ 
ing  them  muft  of  neceflity  fuffer  great  lofs. 

The  origin  and  rife  of  fortification  is  undoubtedly 
owing  to  the  degeneracy  of  mankind.  In  the  firft  ages 
of  the  world,  men  were  difperfed  up  and  down  the 
countries  in  feparate  families,  as  we  are  told  in  the  hi- 
llories  of  the  Jews  and  Scythians,  who  wandered  from 
one  place  to  another,  for  the  fake  of  finding  pafture 
for  their  cattle.  Thefe  families  became  in  time  fo  nu¬ 
merous  as  to  form  large  communities,  which  fettled  all 
together  in  a  place  5  from  whence  villages  and  towns 
had  their  origin  and  rife  :  but  they  found  it  was  ne- 
ceffary,  for  the  common  fecurity,  to  furround  thofe 
towns  with  walls  and  ditches,  to  prevent  all  violences 
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from  their  neighbours ,  and  fudden  furprifes .  This  was 
fufficient  for  fome  time,  till  offenfive  weapons  were  in¬ 
vented,  and  conquering  became  a  fafhion.  Then  walls 
with  loop  holes  were  made  at  proper  diftances,  in  or¬ 
der  to  fereen  the  defenders  againft  the  arrows  of  the 
affailants  :  but  finding  that,  as  foon  as  the  enemy  got 
once  clofe  to  the  walls,  they  could  from  no  part  be 
difeovered  or  repulfed ;  for  this  reafon  they  added  fquare 
towers  at  proper  diftances  from  each  other,  fo  that 
every  part  of  the  wall  might  be  defended  by  the  adja¬ 
cent  fides  of  the  towers.  This  manner  of  enclofing 
towns,  b*GW£vcr,  was  found  to  be  imperfedl,  becaufe 
there  remained  ftill  one  of  the  faces  of  the  towers 
which  fronted  the  field  that  could  not  be  feen  from  any 
other  point,  and  therefore  could  not  be  defended.  To 
remedy  this,  they  made  the  towers  round  inftead  of 
fquare,  imagining  this  figure  to  be  the  ftrongeft  to  re¬ 
fill:  the  battering  engines,  as  likewife  to  be  better  de¬ 
fended  from  the  other  parts  of  the  wall. 

Notwitliftanding  the  fuperiority  of  this  method  a- 
bove  the  former,  there  remained  yet  a  part  of  thefe 
D  towers 
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n’s  towers  unfeen  and  incapable  of  being  defended  ;  which 
_(^ ,  made  them  change  the  figure  of  the  towers  again  ; 
that  is,  they  made  them  fquare  as  before  ;  but,  infiead 
of  prefenting  a  face  to  the  field  as  formerly,  they  pre- 
fented  an  angle  ;  by  this  means  they  effectually  found 
out  fuch  a  difpofition  of  their  works  that  no  part  could 
be  attacked  without  being  feen  or  defended  by  fome 
other  part. 

This  lafi  method  was  in  ufe  a  longfwhile  ;  and  would 
in  all  probability  have  continued  to  this  day,  if  gun¬ 
powder  had  not  been  found  out ;  but  the  violence  of 
the  guns  and  mortars  foon  convinced  the  world,  that 
fuch  towers  and  walls  were  but  a  weak  defence  againft 
thefe  thundering  engines  ;  and  befides,  as  the  nature 
of  the  attack  was  entirely  changed,  it  was  alfo  necef- 
l’ary  to  change  that  of  fortifying  likew7ife. 

From  that  time  ramparts  were  added  to  the  walls, 
the  towers  enlarged  into  baftions,  and  all  forts  of  out¬ 
works  have  been  added,  fuch  as  ravelins,  counter¬ 
guards,  horn  and  crown  works,  and  others  of  the  like 
nature,  in  order  to  render  the  defence  in  fome  meafure 
equivalent  to  the  attack. 

Notwithflanding  all  the  improvements  which  have 
been  made  in  the  art  of  fortifying  fince  the  invention 
of  gunpowder,  that  of  attacking  is  ftill  fuperior  to  it  ; 
engineers  have  tried  in  vain  to  render  the  advantages  of 
a  fortification  equal  to  thofe  of  the  attack  ;  the  fupe- 
riority  of  the  befiegers  fire,  together,  with  the  greater 
number  of  men,  obliges  generally,  fooner  or  later,  the 
befieged  to  fubmit. 

The  greateff  improvement  made  in  the  art  of  at¬ 
tacking  happened  in  the  year  1697,  when  M.  Vauban 
made  firfl  ufe  of  ricochet  firing  at  the  fiege  of  Ath, 
whereby  the  befieged  placed  behind  the  parapets  were 
as  much  expofed  to  the  fire  of  the  befiegers  as  if  there 
had  been  none  ;  whereas,  before,  they  had  been  fe- 
cure  as  long  as  the  parapet  was  not  demolifhed ;  and 
the  wTorff  is,  that  there  can  be  no  remedy  found  to 
prevent  this  enfilading,  without  falling  into  inconve¬ 
niences  almoff  as  bad  as  thofe  which  we  endeavour  to 
avoid. 

Fortification  is  either  regular  or  irregular.  Re - 
gular  fortification,  is  that  built  in  a  regular  polygon, 
the  fides  and  angles  of  which  are  all  equal,  being  com¬ 
monly  about  a  mulket  (hot  from  each  other.  Irregular 
fortification,  on  the  contrary,  is  that  where  the  fides 
and  angles  are  not  uniform,  equidiftant,  or  equal  ; 
which  is  owing  to  the  irregularity  of  the  ground,  valleys, 
rivers,  hills,  and  the  like. 

Sect.  I.  Of  Regular  Fortification . 

Although  authors  agree  as  to  the  general  form  in 
the  prefent  manner  of  fortifying,  yet  they  moftly  differ 
in  particular  conflru&ions  of  the  parts.  As  it  would 
be  both  needlefs  and  fuperfiuous  to  treat  of  all  the  dif¬ 
ferent  methods  hitherto  propofed,  we  (hall  content 
ourfelves  with  explaining  thofe  only  which  are  moft 
efieemed  by  the  beff  judges,  and  have  been  moftly  put 
in  pra&ice. 

ConJlruBion  of  M.  Vau  ban's  Method . 

This  method  is  divided  into  little,  mean,  and  great  ; 
the  little  is  chiefly  ufed  in  the  conffru&ion  of  citadels, 


the  mean  in  that  of  all  forts  of  towns,  and  the  great  in 
particular  cafes  only. 

We  fhall  give  the  conflruaion  of  the  mean,  as  being 
moil  ufeful  ;  and  refer  the  reader  to  the  table  hereaf¬ 
ter,  for  thofe  dimenfions  which  are  different  in  thefe  fe- 
veral  fortifications. 

Infcribe  in  a  circle  a  polygon  of  as  many  fides  as  the 
fortification  is  defigned  to  have  fronts  5  let  AB  (fig.  1.) 
be  one  of  the  fides  of  half  an  hexagon,  which  bifeft  by 
the  perpendicular  CD  ;  divide  half  AC  of  it  into  nine 
equal  parts,  and  one  of  thefe  into  ten  others  ;  then 
thefe  divifions  will  ferve  as  a  fcale  to  conftruft  all  the 
parts  of  the  fortification,  and  each  of  them  is  fuppof- 
ed  to  be  a  toife  or  fathom,  that  is,  fix  French  feet  ; 
and  therefore  the  whole  fide  AB  is  fuppofed  to  be  180 
toifes. 

As  the  dividing  a  line  into  fo  many  equal  parts  is 
troublefome  and  tedious,  it  is  more  convenient  to  have 
a  fcale  of  equal  parts  by  which  the  works  may  be  con- 
ftrudfed. 

If  therefore,  in  this  cafe,  the  radius  is  taken  equal 
to  180  toifes,  and  the  circle  deferibed  with  that  radius 
being  divided  into  fix  equal  parts,  or  the  radius  being 
carried  fix  times  round,  you  will  have  a  hexagon  in- 
feribed ;  AB  being  bife&ed  by  the  perpendicular  CD 
as  before,  fet  off  30  toifes  from  C  to  D,  and  draw  the 
indefinite  lines  ADG,  BDF ;  in  which  take  the  parts 
AE,  BH,  each  equal  to  50  toifes :  from  the  cen¬ 
tre  E  deferibe  an  arc  through  the  point  If,  meeting 
AD  in  G,  and  from  the  centre  H  deferibe  an  arc 
through  the  point  E,  meeting  BD  in  F  ;  or  which  is 
the  fame,  make  each  of  the  lines  EG,  HF,  equal  to 
the  difiance  EH ;  then  the  lines  joining  the  points 
A,  E,  F,  G,  H,  B,  will  be  the  principal  or  outline  of 
the  front. 

If  the  fame  conffru&ion  be  performed  on  the  other 
fides  of  the  polygon,  you  will  have  the  principal  or 
outline  of  the  whole  fortification. 

#  with  a  radius  of  20  toifes,  there  be  deferibed 
circular  arcs,  from  the  angular  points  B,  A,  M,  T, 
and  lines  are  drawn  from  the  oppofite  angles,  E,  H, 
&cc.  fo  as  to  touch  thefe  arcs,  their  parts,  a  b,  b  c,  &c. 
together  with  thefe  arcs,  will  represent  the  outline  of 
the  ditch. 

Definitions. 

1.  The  part  FEALN,  is  called  the  bafiion. 

2.  AE,  AL,  the  faces  of  the  bafiion. 

3.  EF,  LNj  the  flanks. 

4.  FG,  the  curtain. 

5.  FN,  the  gorge  of  the  bafiion. 

6.  AG,  BF,  the  lines  of  defence. 

7.  AB,  the  exterior  fide  of  the  polygon. 

8.  CD,  the  perpendicular. 

9.  Any  line  which  divides  a  work  into  two  equal 
parts,  is  called  the  capital  of  that  work. 

10.  a  b  c,  the  counterfcarp  of  the  ditch. 

11.  A,  M,  the  flanked  angles. 

12.  H,  E,  L,  the  angles  of  the  ftioulder,  or  flioul- 
der  only. 

13.  G,  F,*  N,  the  angles  of  the  flank. 

14.  Any  angle  whofe  point  turns  from  the  place  is 
called  a  falient  angle ,  fuch  as  A,  M ;  and  any  angle 

whofe 
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Of  whofe  point  turns  towards  the  place,  a  re-entering  angle , 

,  Or^ons-  ,  fuch  as  b,  F,  N. 

Plate  I5«  ^  there  be  drawn  two  lines  parallel  to  the  prin- 
CCXXI.  cipal  or  outline,  the  one  at  3  toifes  diftance,  and  the 
other  at  8  from  it ;  then  the  (pace  y  x  included  between 
the  principal  one  and  that  fartheft  diftant,  is  called 
the  rampart. 

And  the  fpace  x  x,  contained  by  the  principal  line, 
and  that  near  to  it,  and  which  is  generally  Itained 
black,  is  called  the  parapet . 

1 6.  There  is  a  fine  line  drawn  within  four  feet  of 
the  parapet,  which  expreffes  a  ftep  called  banquette . 

N.  B.  All  works  have  a  parapet  of  three  toifes 
thick,  and  a  rampart  of  8  to  10,  befides  their  Hopes. 
The  rampart  is  elevated  more  or  lefs  above  the  level 
of  the  place  from  10  to  20  feet,  according  to  the  na- 
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ture  of  the  ground  and  the  particular  conftruClions  of 
engineers. 

The  parapet  is  a  part  of  the  rampart  elevated  from 
6  to  74  feet  above  the  reft,  in  order  to  cover  the  troops 
which  are  drawn  up  there  from  the  fire  of  the  enemy  in 
a  fiege  ;  and  the  banquette  is  two  or  three  feet  higher 
than  the  rampart,  or  about  four  feet  lower  than  the 
parapet  5  fo  that  when  the  troops  ftand  upon  it  they 
may  juft  be  able  to  fire  over  the  parapet. 

17.  The  body  of  the  place,  is  all  that  which  is  con* 
tained  within  this  firft  rampart :  for  which  reafon,  it  is 
often  faid  to  conftrudt  the  body  of  the  place  \  which 
means  properly,  the  conftrudlion  of  the  baftions  and 
curtains. 

18.  All  the  works  which  are  conftru&ed  beyond  the 
ditch  before  the  body  of  the  place  are  called  outworks ♦ 
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Forts. 

Little  Fortif. 

Mean. 

Great. 

Side  of  Polyg. 

80 

90 

IOO 

1 10 

120 

130 

140 

150 

160 

1 70 

180 

190 

200 

260 

Perpendicul. 

10 

1 1 

I  24 

*4 

15 

16 

20 

21 

23 

25 

3° 

31 

25 

22 

Faces  baft. 

22 

25 

28 

,3° 

33 

35 

40 

42 

45 

47 

50 
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In  the  firft  vertical  column  are  the  numbers  ex¬ 
prefling  the  lengths  of  the  exterior  Tides  from  80  to  260. 
In  the  fecond,  the  perpendiculars  anfwering  to  thefe 
fides.  In  the  third,  the  lengths  of  the  faces  of  ba¬ 
ftions  :  and  in  the  fourth,  the  lengths  of  the  capitals  of 
the  ravelins. 

The  forts  are  moftly,  if  not  always,  fquares  :  for 
which  reafon,  the  perpendiculars  are  made  one-eighth 
of  the  exterior  Tides  5  becaufe  if  thejr  were  more,  the 
gorges  of  the  baftions  would  become  too  narrow. 

The  little  fortification  is  chiefly  defigned  for  citadels, 
and  are  commonly  -pentagons  5  the  perpendiculars  are 
made  one-feventh  of  the  exterior  fide  :  the  mean  is 
ufed  in  all  kinds  of  fortifications  from  an  hexagon  up¬ 
wards  to  any  number  of  fides  ;  and  the  great  is  feldom 
ufed  but  in  an  irregular  fortification,  where  there  are 
fome  fides  that  cannot  be  made  lefs  without  much  ex¬ 
pence  or  in  a  town  which  lies  near  a  great  river, 
where  the  fide  next  the  river  is  made  from  200  to  260 
toifes  5  and  as  that  fide  is  lefs  expofed  to  be  attacked 
than  any  other,  the  perpendicular  is  made  ftiorter, 
which  faves  much  expence. 

The  faces  of  the  baftions  are  all  4*hs  of  the  exte¬ 
rior  Tides,  or  nearly  fo,  becaufe  the  fra&ions  are  ne- 
gle&ed. 

It  may  be  obferved  in  general,  that  in  all  fquares  the 
perpendicular  is  -Jth  of  the  exterior  fide,  and  all  pentagons 
4th,  and  in  all  the  reft  upward  ^th. 

1.  ConJlruRion  of  Orillons  and  retired  Flanks . 

Defcribe  the  front  MPQRST  as  before,  and  di¬ 
vide  the  flank  into  three  equal  parts,  of  which  fuppofe 
S  r  to  be  one  :  from  the  oppofite  flanked  angle  M  draw 
a  line  M  r,  in  which  take  the  part  mr  of  5  toifes  *,  take 
likewife  R  n  in  the  line  of  defence  MR,  produced, 
equal  to  5  toifes,  and  join  n  m ,  upon  which  as  a  bafe 
defcribe  the  equilateral  triangle  npm ,  and  from  the 


angle />,  oppofite  to  the  bafe  as  centre,  is  defcribed  the 
circular  flank  n  m* 

And  if  S  r  be  bife&ed  by  the  perpendicular  1 ,  2,  and 
another  be  ere£ted  upon  the  face  ST,  at  S  \  the  inter- 
fe<Etion  2  of  thefe  two  perpendiculars  will  be  the  cem 
tre  of  the  arc  which  forms  the  orillon. 

The  orillons  are  very  ufeful  in  covering  the  retired 
flanks,  which  cannot  be  feen  but  dire&ly  in  the  front  $ 
and  as  thefe  orillons  are  round,  they  cannot  be  fo  eafily 
deftroyed  as  they  would  be  if  they  were  of  any  other 
figure. 

2.  Conjlruftion  of  Ravelins  or  Half  moons* 

Fig.  2.  Set  ofF  55  toifes,  from  the  re-entering 
angle  O  of  the  counterfcarp,  on  the  capital  OL  or 
on  the  perpendicular  produced,  and  from  the  point  L 
draw  lines  to  the  {houlders  AB  5  whofe  parts  LM, 
LN,  terminated  by  the  counterfcarp,  will  be  the  faces, 
and  MO,  ON,  the  femi-gorges,  of  the  ravelin  requir¬ 
ed. 

This  is  M.  Vauban’s  method  of  conftru&ing  ravelins, 
according  to  fome  authors  :  and  others  will  have  the 
faces  of  the  ravelin  to  terminate  ©n  thofe  of  the  baftions 
within  3  toifes  of  the  fhoulders  ;  which  feems  to  be 
the  beft  way,  for  thefe  ravelins  cover  the  flanks  much 
better  than  the  others. 

The  ditch  before  the  ravelin  is  12  toifes,  its  counter¬ 
fcarp  parallel  to  the  faces  of  the  ravelins  5  and  is  made 
in  a  circular  arc,  before  the  falient  angle  5  as  likewife 
all  ditches  are  in  general. 

When  the  ravelins  are  made  with  flanks,  as  in  fig.  3. 
the  faces  (hould  terminate  on  thofe  of  the  baftions,  at' 
leaft  5  toifes  from  the  (houlders. 

The  flanks  are  made  by  fetting  off  10  toifes  from  the^ 
extremities  of  the  faces,  from/*  to  h ,  and  from  m  to  />• 
and  from  the  points  h ,  /,  the  flanks  h,  kr  /,  />,  are  drawn 
parallel  to  the  capital  LO  of  the  ravelin. 

D  2 
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,  Of  There  arc  fometimes  redoubts  made  in  the  ravelin, 

?  eru,Jec.  fuc£  as 'm  fig.  2i  which  is  done  by  fetting  off  1 6  toifes 
Plate  from  the  extremities  of  the  faces  on  the  femi-gorges 
€CXXI.  from  N  to  b ,  and  from  M  to  a  ;  and  from  the  points  b1 
a,  the  faces  are  drawn  parallel  to  thofe  of  the  ravelin  : 
the  ditch  before  the  redoubt  is  6  toifes,  and  its  coun¬ 
terfcarp  parallel  to  the  faces. 


3.  ConflruBion  of  Tenailles, 

A  tenaille  is  a  work  made  in  the  ditch  before  the 
curtains,  the  parapet  of  which  is  only  2  or  3  feet 
higher  than  the  level  ground  of  the  ravelin.  There 
are  three  different  forts  :  the  firft  are  thofe  as  in  fig.  4. 
which  are  made  in  the  direction  of  the  lines  of  defence, 
leaving  a  paffage  of  3  toifes  between  their  extremities 
and  the  flanks  of  the  baftions,  as  likewife  another  of  2 
in  the  middle  for  a  bridge  of  communication  to  the  ra¬ 
velin. 

The  fecond  fort  are  thofe  as  in  fig.  5.  Their  faces 
are  in  the  lines  of  defence,  and  16  toifes  long,  befides 
the  paffage  of  3  toifes  between  them  and  the  flanks 
of  the  baftions  ;  their  flanks  are  found  by  deferibing 
arcs  from  one  fhoulder  of  the  tenaille  as  centre  through 
the  other,  on  which  are  fet  off  1  o  toifes  for  the  flanks 
defired. 

And  the  third  fort  are  thofe  as  in  fig.  6.  Their  faces 
are  1 6  toifes,  as  in  the  fecond  fort,  and  the  flanks  are 
parallel  to  thofe  of  the  baftions. 

The  ufe  in  general  of  tenailles  is  to  defend  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  ditch  by  a  grazing  fire,  as  likewife  the  level 
ground  of  the  ravelin,  and  efpecially  the  ditch  before 
the  redoubt  within  the  ravelin,  which  can  be  defended 
from  nowhere  elfe  fo  well  as  from  them. 

The  firft  fort  do  not  defend  the  ditch  fo  well  as  the 
others,  as  being  too  oblique  a  defence  ;  but  as  they  are 
not  fubjeft  to  be  enfiladed,  M.  Vauban  has  generally 
preferred  them  in  the  fortifying  of  places,  as  may  be 
feen  in  the  citadel  of  Lille,  at  Landau,  New  Brifac, 
and  in  a  great  many  other  places. 

The  fecond  fort  defend  the  ditch  much  better  than 
the  firft,  and  add  a  low  flank  to  thofe  of  the  baftion  : 
but  as  thefe  flanks  are  liable  to  be  enfiladed,  they  have 
not  been  much  put  in  practice.  This  defeat  might 
however  be  remedied,  by  making  them  fo  as  to  be  co¬ 
vered  by  the  extremities  of  the  parapets  of  the  oppofite 
ravelins,  or  by  fome  other  work. 

As  to  the  third  fort,  they  have  the  fame  advan¬ 
tage  as  the  fecond,  and  are  likewife  liable  to  the  fame 
objections  ;  for  which  reafon,  they  may  be  ufed  with 
the  fame  precautions  which  have  been  mentioned  in  the 
fecond. 

Tenailles  are  efteemed  fo  neceffary,  that  there  is 
hardly  any  place  fortified  without  them  :  and  it  is  not 
without  reafon.  For  when  the  ditch  is  dry,  the  part 
behind  the  tenailles  ferves  as  a  place  of  arms,  from 
which  the  troops  may  fally,  deflroy  the  works  of  the 
enemy  in .  the  ditch,  oppofe  their  defeent,  and  retire 
with  fafety  ;  and  the  communication  from  the  body  of 
the  place  to  the  ravelin  becomes  eafy  and  fecure : 
which  is  a  great  advantage  y  for  by  that  means  the  ra¬ 
velin  may  be  a  much  better  defence,  as  it  can  be 
fupplied  with  troops  and  neceffaries  at  any  time.  And 
if  the  ditch  is  wet,  they  ferve  as  harbours  for  boats, 
jnayrrtarjfy  out  armed  men  to  oppofe  the  paf- 
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fage  over  the  ditch  whenever  they  pleafe m,  and  the  Of 
communication  from  the  tenailles  to  the  ravelin  be-  Lunettes, 

comes  likewife  much  eafier  than  it  would  be  without _ , 

them. 


4.  Conjlru&ion  of  Lunettes , 


Plate 

CCXXI. 


Fig.  7.  Lunettes  are  placed  on  both  fides  of  the  ra¬ 
velin,  iuch  as  B,  to  increafe  the  ftrength  of  a  place  : 
they  are  conftru&ed,  by  bifeCting  the  faces  of  the  ra¬ 
velin  with  the  perpendicular  LN  ;  on  which  is  fet  off 
30.  toifes  from  the  counterfcarp  of  the  ditch,  for  one  of 
its  faces  ;  the  other  face,  PN,  is  found  by  making  the 
femi-gorge  TP  of  25  toifes;  the  ditch  before  the  lu¬ 
nettes  is  12  toifes,  the  parapet  3,  and  the  rampart  8, 
as  in  the  ravelin. 

There  is  fometimes  another  work  made  to  cover  the 
falient  angle  of  the  ravelin,  fuch  as  A,  called  bonnet , 
whofe  faces  are  parallel  to  thofe  of  the  ravelin,  and 
when  produced  bifeCt  thofe  of  the  lunettes  ;  the  ditch 
before  it  is  10  toifes. 

There  are  likewife  lunettes,  fuch  as  D  in  fig.  8 
whofe  faces  are  drawn  perpendicular  to  thofe  of  the  ra¬ 
velin,  within  a  third  part  from  the  falient  angle ;  and 
their  femi-gorges  are  only  20  toifes. 

Thefe  kinds  of  works  may  make  a  good  defence, 
and  coft  no  very  great  expence  ;  for  as  they  are  fo  near 
the  ravelin,  the  communication  with  it  is  very  eafy,  an£ 
one  cannot  well  be  maintained  till  they  are  all  three 
taken. 


5.  ConfruElion  of  Tenaillons. 


Fig.  9.  Produce  the  faces  of  the  ravelin  beyond  the 
counterfcarp  of  the  ditch,  at  a  diftance  MN  of  30 
toifes,  and  take  on  the  counterfcarp  of  the  great  ditch 
15  toifes  from  the  re-entering  angle  p  to  q,  and  draw 
N  q ;  then  q  NM p  will  be  the  tenailles  required ;  its 
ditch  is  12  toifes,  that  is,  the  fame  as  that  of  the  rave¬ 
lin.  Sometimes  there  is  made  a  retired  battery  in  the 
front  of  the  tenaillons,  as  in  B)  this  battery  is  10 
toifes  from  the  front  to  which  it  is  parallel,  and  15. 
toifes  long. 

There  are  commonly  retrenchments  made  in  the  te¬ 
naillons,  fuch  as  O  ;  their  parapets  are  parallel  to  the 
fronts  MN,  and  bifeCt  the  fide  q  N  ;  the  ditch  before 
this  retrenchment  is  3  toifes ;  and  there  is  a  banquette 
before  the  parapet  next  to  the  ditch  of  about  8  feet, 
called  berm  ;  which  ferves  to  prevent  the  earth  of  the 
parapet  (which  feldom  has  any  revetment)  from  falling 
into  the  ditch. 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the  ravelin,  before  which 
tenaillons  are  conftrudted,  muff  have  its  falient  angles 
much  greater  than  the  former  conftruCtion  makes  them ; 
otherwife  the  falient  angles  of  the  tenaillons  become 
too  acute  ;  for  which  reafon  we  made  the  capital  of 
this  ravelin  45  toifes,  and  the  faces  terminate  within  3 
toifes  of  the  fhoulders. 


6.  ConfruElion  of  Counter  guards. 

Fig.  10,  11.  When  the  counterguard' is  placed  be¬ 
fore  the  ravelin,  fet  off  40  toifes  on  the  capital  of  the 
ravelin  from  the  falient  angle. A  to  the  falient  angle  B, 
of  the  counterguard  ;  and  10  from  C  to  D,  on  the 
counterfcarp  of  the  ditch. 

When  the  counterguard  is  before  the  baflion,  fuch  as 

in 
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Of  in  fig.  2.  its  falient  angle  F  is  50  toifes  from  the  fa- 
Hornw  rk‘,lient  angie  E  of  the  baftion,  and  the  breadth  near  the 
,  ^c‘  ditch  of  the  ravelin  io  toifes  as  before. 

plate  The  ditch  before  the  counterguards  is  1 2  toifes*  and 
CCXXL  its  counterfcarp  parallel  to  the  faces. 

Counterguards  are  made  before  the  ravelin  on  fome 
'particular  occafions  only  *  but  are  frequently  conftru£l- 
ed  before  the  baflions,  as  covering  the  flanks  wonder¬ 
fully  well.  Some  authors,  as  Mr  Blondel  and  Mr 
Coehorn,  will  have  them  much  narrower  than  they  are 
here. 

7.  ConfruBion  of  Hornworhs . 

Fig.  12.  Produce  the  capital  of  the  ravelin  be¬ 
yond  the  falient  angle  A,  at  a  di dance  AB  of  about 
80  toifes  ;  draw  BBE  at  right  angles  to  AB ;  in 
■which  take  ED,  BE,  each  equal  to  55  toifes  ;  and 
on  the  exterior  fide  BE,  trace  a  front  of  a  polygon 
in  the  fame  manner  as  that  of  the  body  of  the  place, 
making  the  perpendicular  BF  10  toifes,  and  the 
faces  30. 

The  branches  Bu,  E  b,  of  the  hornwork,  when  pro¬ 
duced,  terminate  on  the  faces  of  the  baflions,  •  with¬ 
in  5  toifes  of  the  fhoulders.  The  ditch  of  the  horn- 
work  is  1 2  toifes,  and  its  counterfcarp  parallel  to  the 
branches  ;  and  in  the  front  terminates  at  the  fhoul¬ 
ders,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  great  ditch  before  the 
baflions. 

The  capital  of  the  ravelin  before  the  front  of  the 
hornwork  is  35  toifes,  and  the  faces  terminate  on  the 
fhoulders,  or  rather  2  or  3  toifes  beyond  them :  and 
the  ditch  before  the  ravelin  is  8  toifes. 

There  are  fometimes  retrenchments,  made  within  the 
hornwork,  fuch  as  S,  S  ;  which  are  conftrufled  by 
ere&ing  perpendiculars  to  the  faces  of  the  ravelins, 
within  25  toifes  of  their  extremities.  This  retrench¬ 
ment,  like  all  others,  has  a  parapet  turfed  only  with  a 
berm  of  8  feet  before  it  ;  as  likewife  a  ditch  from  3  to 
5  toifes  broad. 

Fig.  13.  When  a  hornwork  is  made  before  the  ba¬ 
ftion,  the  di fiance  BL  of  the  front  from  the  falient 
angle  of  the  baflion  is  100  toifes,  and  the  branches 
terminate  on  the  faces  of  the  adjacent  ravelins  within 
5  toifes  from  their  extremities  ;  all  the  reft  is  the  fame 
as  before. 

8.  ConfruBion  of  Crownworks . 

Plate  From  the  falient  angle,  A  (fig.  14.)  of  the  ravelin; 

CCXXII.  as  a  centre,  deferibe  an  arc  of  a  circle  with  a  radius  of 
about  120  toifes,  cutting  the  capital  of  the  ravelin 
produced  at  Cj  from  the  point  C,  fet  off  the  cords 
CB,  CF,  each  of  them  equal  to  no  toifes;  and  on 
each  of  which,  as  an  exterior  fide,  conftru£t  a  front  of 
a  polygon  of  the  fame  dimenfions  as  in  the  hornwork  ; 
that  is,  the  perpendicular  fhould  be  18  toifes,  the  faces 
30,  and  the  branches  terminate  on  the  faces  of  the  ba¬ 
flions  within  25  toifes  of  the  fhoulders. 

The  ditch  is  12  toifes,  the  capital  of  the  ravelin  35^ 
and  its  ditch  8  ;  that  is,  the  fame  as  in  the  horn¬ 
work. 

Sometimes  the  crownwork  is  made  before  the  ba¬ 
flion,  as  in  fig.  15.  The  arc  is  deferibed  from  the  fa¬ 
lient  angle  A  of  the  baflion,  with  a  radius  of  1 20  toifes, 
as  before  ;  and  the  branches  terminate  on  the  faces  of 
the. adjacent  ravelins -within  23  toifes  of  their  extremis 


ties ;  the  reft  of  the  dimenfions  and  conftru&ions  are 
the  fame  as  before. 

Hornworks,  as  well  as  crownworks,  are  never  made 
but  when  a  large  fpot  of  ground  falls  beyond  the  forti¬ 
fication,  which  might  be  advantageous  to  an  enemy 
in  a  fiege,  or  to  cover  fome  gate  or  entrance  into  a 
town. 

9.  ConfruBion  of  Covert -ways  and  Glacis . 

Although  we  have  not  hitherto  mentioned  the  co- 
vert-way,  neverthelefs  all  fortifications  whatfoever  have 
one  ;  for  they  are  efteemed  to  be  one  of  the  raofl  eflen- 
tial  parts  of  a  modern  fortification  ;  and  it  is  certain, 
the  taking  the  covert-way,  when  it  is  in  a  good  condi¬ 
tion  and  well  defended,  is  generally  the  moft  bloody 
a£lion  of  the  fiege. 

After  having  conftru&ed  the  body  of  the  place,  and 
all  the  outworks  which  are  thought  neceffary,  lines  are 
drawn  parallel  to  the  outmoft  counterfcarp  of  the  ditches, 
at  6  toifes  diflant  from  it ;  and  the  face  m  n ,  in  n9  in¬ 
cluded  between  that  line  and  the  counterfcarp,  will  be 
the  covert  way  required. 

Fig.  16.  There  is  in  every  re-entering  angle  of  the 
counterfcarp  a  place  of  arms  in  ;  which  is  found  by  fet- 
ting  off  20  toifes  from  the  re-entering  angle  a ,  on  both 
Tides  from  a  to  b ,  and  from  a  to  c ;  and  from  the  points 
b ,  c9  as  centres,  arcs  are  deferibed  with  a  radius  of  25 
toifes,  fo  as  to  interfecl  each  other  in  d ;  then  the  lines 
drawn  from  this  interfedion  to  the  points  by  c ,  will  be 
the  faces  of  the  places  of  arms. 

If  lines  are  drawn  parallel  to  the  lines  which  termi¬ 
nate  the  covert-way,  and  the  places  of  arms,  at  20- 
toifes  diftant  from  them,  the  fpace  .r,  x9  x ,  between  thefe 
lines  and  thofe  which  terminate  the  covcrt-way  will  be 
the  glacis. 

At  the  extremities  of  the  places  of  arms,  are  traverfes 
made,  fuch  as  v ,  vy  which  ferve  to  enclofe  them  ;  thefe 
traverfes  are  3  toifes  thick,  and  as  long  as  the  covert¬ 
way  is  broad  ;  and  a  paffage  is  cut  in  the  glacis  round 
them,  of  about  6  or  8  feet,  in  order  to  have  a  free  com¬ 
munication  with  the  reft  of  the  covert-way. 

There  are  alfo  traverfes  of  the  fame  dimenfions  be¬ 
fore  every  falient  angle  of  the  baftion  and  outworks, 
and  are  in  the  Tame  diredion  as  the  faces  of  thofe  works 
produced  ;  and  the  thicknefs  lies  at  the  fame  fide  as  the 
parapets. 

The  paffages  round  thefe  laft  traverfes  are  likewife 
from  6  to  8  feet  wide. 

In  each  place  of  arms  are  two  fally  ports  %  which 
are  10  or  12  feet  wide,  for  the  troops  to  fally  out  \ 
in  time  of  a  fiege  they  are  fhut  up.  with  barriers  or 
gates. 

iO.  ConfruBion  of  Arrows  and  Detached  Redoubts . 

An  arrow  is  a  work  made  before  the  falient  angles 
of  the  glacis,  fuch  as  A,  fig.  16.  It  is  compofed  of  a 
parapet  of  3  toifes  thick,  and  40  long  ;  and  the  ditch 
before  it  5  toifes,  terminating  in  a  Hope  at  both  ends. 
The  communication  from  the  covert -way  into  thefe 
arrows  is  4  or  5  toifes  wide  ;  and- there  is  a  traverfe,  r, 
at  the  entrance,  of  3  toifes  thick,  with  a  paffage  of  6 
or  8  feet  round  it. 

A  detached  redoubt  is  a  kind  of  work  much  like  a 
ravelin,  with  flanks  placed  beyond  the  glacis ;  fuch  as 
B  ;  they  are  made  in  order  to  occupy .  fome  fpot  of 
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Of  ground  which  might  be  advantageous  to  the  befiegers  ; 
wa°s  C&c  ^ewife  to  oblige  the  enemy  to  open  their  trenches  far- 
J _ C'  ther  oil  than  they  would  do  otherwife. 

Plate  Their  diftance  from  the  covert-way  ought  not  to 
GCXXII.  exceed  i  20  toifes,  that  it  may  be  defended  by  mufket 
(hot  from  thence. 

The  gorge  a  b  is  40  toifes  5  the  flanks  a  c,bf  which 
are  perpendicular  to  the  gorge,  10  ;  and  the  faces  c  d, 
f  d,  30  :  the  ditch  before  it  is  6  toifes,  ending  in  Hopes 
at  both  ends  ;  the  covert-way  4  ;  the  branches  of  the 
covert-way  are  42  toifes  long,  or  thereabouts  ;  the 
faces  of  the  places  of  arms  y,  y,  which  are  perpendicu¬ 
lar  to  the  branches,  10  ;  and  the  other,  which  is  paral¬ 
lel  to  them,  14. 

The  communication  from  the  covert- way  into  the 
redoubt,  is  5  or  6  toifes  wide  ;  and  there  is  a  traverfe 
made  juft  at  the  entrance,  and  another  in  the  middle 
when  it  is  pretty  long.  The  parapets  of  this  communi¬ 
cation  terminate  in  a  Hope  or  glacis. 

If  thefe  redoubts  are  above  50  toifes  diftant  from 
the  covert-way,  the  befiegers  carry  their  trenches  round, 
and  enter  through  the  gorge  ;  by  which  the  troops 
that  are  in  them  are  made  prifoners  of  war,  if  they  do 
not  retire  betimes  ;  to  prevent  which,  fome  other  out¬ 
works  fliould  be  made  to  fupport  them. 

1 1 .  Conftru&ion  of  Second  Ditches  and  Covert-ways. 

Fig.  17.  When  the  ground  is  low,  and  water  to  be 
found,  there  is  often  a  ditch  about  10  or  12  toifes 
made  round  the  glacis  ;  and  oppofite  to  the  places  of 
arms  are  conftru<fled  lunettes,  beyond  the  ditch  :  fuch 
as  D,  whofe  breadth  on  the  counterfcarp  of  the  ditch 
is  10  toifes,  from  b  to  a ,  and  from  c  to  d;  and  the 
faces  L,  d  L,  are  parallel  to  thofe  of  the  places  of 
arms;  the  ditch  before  them  is  from  8  to  10  toifes 
wide. 

The  fecond  covert-way  is  4  toifes,  the  femi-gorges 
of  the  places  of  arms,  m ,  about  15,  and  the  faces  per¬ 
pendicular  to  the  counterfcarp  ;  the  fecond  glacis  is 
from  15  to  18  toifes  broad. 

This  fecond  covert-way  has  traverfes  everywhere,  in 
the  fame  manner  as  the  firft. 

j  2.  ConJiruBion  of  Profles . 

A  profile  is  the  reprefentation  of  a  vertical  fedtion 
of  a  work;  it  ferves  to  fho’w  thofe  dimenfions  which 
cannot  be  reprefented  in  plans,  and  is  necefiary  in  the 
building  of  a  fortification.  Profiles  are  generally  con- 
ftnnfled  upon  a  fcale  of  30  feet  to  an  inch.  It  would 
be  endlefs  to  deferibe  all  their  particular  dimenfions; 
we  fhall  therefore  lay  down  the  principal  rules  only, 
given  by  M.  Vauban,  on  this  fubje<fl. 

1.  Every  work  ought  to  be  at  leafl  6  feet  higher 
than  that  before  it,  fo  that  it  may  command  thofe  be¬ 
fore  it :  that  is,  that  the  garrifon  may  fire  from  all  the 
works  at  the  fame  time,  with  great  and  fmall  arms,  at 
the  befiegers  in  their  approaches.  Notwithftanding 
this  fpecious  pretence,  there  are  feveral  authors  who 
obje<fl  againft  it.  For,  fay  they,  if  you  can  difeover 
the  enemy  from  all  the  works,  they  can  difeover,  by 
the  fame  reafon,  all  the  works  from  their  batteries  ;  fo 
that  they  may  deftroy  them  without  being  obliged  to 
change  their  fituation,  and  thereby  difmount  all  the 
guns  of  the  place  before  they  come  near  it. 

But  if  all  the  works  were  of  the  fame  height,  thofe 
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within  cannot  be  defiroyed,  till  fuch  time  as  thofe  be-  Of 
fore  them  are  taken  :  guns  might  be  placed  in  the  co-  ProflIes. 
vert-way  and  outworks  to  obftrufl:  the  enemy’s  ap- 
proach  ;  and  when  they  come  near  the  place,  they  CCXXIL 
might  be  tranfported  into  the  inner  works  ;  and  as  the  " 
body  of  the  place  would  be  much  lower,  the  expence 
would  be  confiderably  diminifhed. 

But  when  works  are  low,  they  are  eafily  enfiladed 
by  the  ricochet  batteries,  which  is  a  kind  of  firing  with 
a  fmall  quantity  of  povVder,  by  giving  the  gun  an  ele¬ 
vation  of  10  or  12  degrees;  this  might  however  be 
partly  prevented,  by  making  the  parapets  near  the  fa- 
lient  angles,  for  the  fpace  of  8  toifes  on  each  fide,  5  or  S 
6  feet  higher  than  the  reft  of  the  works. 

2.  The  covert-way  fliould  be  lower  than  the  level 
ground,  otherwife  the  body  of  the  place  muft  be  raifed 
very  high,  efpecially  where  there  are  feveral  outworks  : 
this  is  to  be  underftood  only  when  the  works  exceed 
each  other  in  height,  otherwte  it  need  not  be  below 
the  level. 

3.  The'  bafes  of  all  inward  flopes  of  earth  fliould  be 
at  leafl  equal  to  the  height,  if  not  more. 

4.  The  bafes  of  all  outward  flopes  of  earth;  two- 
thirds  of  their  heights. 

5.  The  flopes  of  all  walls,  or  revetments,  fliould  be 
one-fifth .  of  their  height ;  or  one-fixth  might  perhaps 
be  fufficient :  the  height  of  a  wall  is  eftimated  from 
the  bottom  of  the  ditch,  and  not  from  the  beginning 
of  its  foundation. 

6.  The  flopes  of  all  parapets  and  traverfes  are  one- 
fixth  of  their  breadth ;  that  is,  3  feet  towards  the 
field  ;  or  the  infide,  where  the  banquettes  fliould  be  3 
feet  higher  than  the  outfide. 

7.  When  the  revetment  of  a  rampart  goes  quite  up 
to  the  top,  4  feet  of  the  upper  part  is  a  vertical  wall 
of  3  feet  thick,  with  a  fquare  flone  at  the  top  of  it 
proje 61ing  6  inches ;  and  a  circular  one  below,  or 
where  the  Hope  begins,  of  8  or  10  inches  diameter  ; 
they  go  quite  round  the  rampart,  and  the  circular  pro- 
jetflion  is  called  the  cordon . 

Where  the  ftraight  part  of  the  wall  ends  and  the 
Hope  begins,  the  wall  is  always  made  5  feet  thick  ; 
and  the  counterforts  or  buttrefles  reach  no  higher  than 
that  place. 

8.  When  the  rampart  is  partly  walled  and  partly 
turfed,  then  one-fifth  of  the  height  which  is  turfed 
muft  be  added  to  5  feet,  to  get  the  thicknefs  of  the 
wall  above. 

And  having  the  thicknefs  of  any  wall  above,  by  ad- 
ding  one-fifth  of  its  height  from  the  bottom  of  the 
ditch,  the  fum  will  be  the  thicknefs  of  the  wall  at  the 
bottom  ;  but  if  a  fixth  part  is  only  taken  for  the  Hope, 
then  a  fixth  part  muft  be  added. 

For  inftancc,  fuppofe  a  rampart  of  30  feet  high  from 
the  bottom  of  the  ditch,  and  that  10  of  which  are  to 
be  turfed  ;  then  the  fifth  part  of  jo,  which  is  2,  added 
to  5,  gives  7  for  the  wall  above  ;  and  as  this  wall  is 
20  feet  high,  the  fifth  of  which  is  4,  and  4  added  to 
the  thicknefs  7  above,  gives  1 1  for  the  thicknefs  near 
the  foundation. 

Fig.  18.  Reprefents  (in  military  perfpeeflive)  the  pro-  pjate 
files  of  the  body  of  a  place,  the  ravelin,  and  covert-way;  CGXXIIL 
which  gives  a  clear  idea  of  what  is  meant  by  a  profile, 
and  from  which  thofe  of  all  other  works  may  be  eafily 
conceived. 
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Forufica-  Sect,  II.  Of  Irregular  Fortification. 

u — r-—J  The  mod  efifential  principle  in  fortification  confids 

Plate  in  making  all  the  fronts  of  a  place  equally  ftrong,  fo 

CCXX1II.  that  the  enemy  may  find  no  advantage  in  attacking 
either  of  the  Tides.  This  can  happen  no  otherwife  in 
a  regular  fortificati®n  fituated  in  a  plain  or  even  ground : 
but  as  there  are  but  few  places  which  are  not  irregular 
either  in  their  works  or  fituations,  and  the  nature  of 
the  ground  may  be  fach  as  makes  it  impracticable  to 
build  them  regular  without  too  great  expence  $  it  is  fo 
much  the  more  necefiary  to  fhow  in  what  conlifts  the 
drength  or  weaknefs  of  a  town  irregularly  fortified,  fo 
that  the  weaked  part  may  be  made  dronger  by  addi¬ 
tional  outworks  }  as  likewife,  if  fuch  a  place  is  to  be 
attacked,  to  know  which  is  the  ftronged  or  weakeft 
part. 


I .  ConJlruElion  of  an  Irregular  Place  fituated  in  an  open 
country . 

If  the  place  to  be  fortified  is  an  old  town  enclofed  by 
a  wall  or  rampart,  as  it  mod  frequently  happens,  the 
engineer  is  to  confider  well  all  the  different  circum- 
ftances  of  the  figure,  fituation,  and  nature  of  the  ground  ; 
and  to  regulate  his  plan  accordingly,  fo  as  to  avoid  the 
difadvantages,  and  gain  all  the  advantages  podible  : 
he  diould  examine,  whether  by  cutting  off  fome  parts 
of  the  old  wall  or  rampart,  and  taking  in  fome  ground, 
the  place  can  be  reduced  into  a  regular  figure,  or 
nearly  fo  ^  for  if  that  can  be  done  without  increafing 
the  expence  confiderably,  it  diould  by  no  means  be 
omitted.  Old  towns  have  often  towrers  placed  from 
didance  to  didance,  as  Douay,  Tournay,  and  many 
other  places,  which  are  generally  made  ufe  of,  and 
mended  when  it  may  be  done.  If  there  is  a  rampart 
without  badions  or  towers,  it  mud  be  well  confidered 
'whether  badions  may  not  be  added,  or  if  it  is  not  bet¬ 
ter  to  make  only  fome  outworks  :  if  the  ditch  about 
this  rampart  is  not  too  wide  and  deep,  it  would  be  ■ad¬ 
vantageous  to  make  detached  badions  ;  otherwife  rave¬ 
lins  and  counterguards  mud  be  condruClcd.  Special 
care  mud  be  taken  to  make  all  the  fides  of  the  polygon 
as  nearly  equal  as  poffible,  and  that  the  length  of  the 
lines  of  defence  do  not  exceed  the  reach  of  mufket-fhot  \ 
but  if  that  cannot  be  done,  thofe  fides  which  are  on 
the  narrowed  part  fhould  be  made  the  longed. 

If  it  fliould  happen  that  fome  of  the  fides  are  inac- 
cefiible  or  of  very  difficult  approach,  either  on  account 
of  fome  precipice,  mardiy  ground,  or  inundation,  they 
may  be  made  much  longer  than  the  others  which  are 
of  eafy  accefs,  and  the  flanks  need  not  be  fo  large  as 
the  red  j  by  doing  fo,  there  will  be  fome  expences  fa- 
ved,  which  may  be  ufed  in  making  the  other  fides 
dronger  by  adding  more  outworks. 

There  are  few  fituations  but  what  are  more  advan¬ 
tageous  in  fome  parts  than  in  others  ;  it  is  therefore 
the  bufinefs  of  an  engineer  to  didinguifh  them,  and  to 
render  thofe  fides  drong  by  art  which  are  not  fo  by 
nature.  •  J 

If  the  fituation  is  low  and  watery,  lunettes  or  tenail- 
lons,  and  fuch  other  fmall  outworks,  diould  be  conftruc- 
ted  5  becaufe  they  are  not  of  any  great  expence,  and 
may  make  a  very  good  defence.  But  if  one  fide  of  the 
place  only  is  low,  and  running  water  is  to  be  had,  a  fe- 
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cond  ditch  and  covert-way  with  lunettes  may  be  made, 
by  obferving,  that  if  the  fird  glacis  is  made  to  dope, 
fo  as  to  become  even  with  the  level  of  the  water  in  the 
fecond  ditch  ;  or  if  the  water  can  be  fwelled  by  means 
of  dikes  or  fluices,  fo  as  to  overdow  the  bed  part  of 
the  fird  glacis,  it  diould  be  done  :  for  by  fo  doing 
thefe  works  will  be  able  to  make  a  very  good  defence, 
fince  the  befiegers  will  find  it  a  difficult  matter  to  lodge 
themfelves  upon  this  glacis  5  which  cannot  be  done  but 
within  a,  few  toifes  of  the  fird  covert- way,  where  the 
befieged  are  ready  to  receive  them,  and  to  dedroy  their 
wrorks  with  great  advantage  ^  whereas  the  enemy  can¬ 
not  fupport  their  workmen  but  from  the  fecond  covert¬ 
way,  which  is  too  far  off  to  be  of  any  great  fervice  to 
them. 

But  if  the  fituation  is  of  a  dry  nature,  without  any 
water  upon  it,  caponiers  fhould  be  made  in  the  great 
ditch,  from  the  curtains  to  the  ravelin,  and  batteries 
railed  in  the  entrance  of  the  ditch  before  the  ravelin, 
whofe  parapet  mud  dope  off  into  a  glacis  fo  as  to  af¬ 
ford  no  cover  for  the  enemy  behind  them.  Arrows  and 
detached  redoubts  are  likewife  very  proper  to  be  ufed 
in  fuch  a  cafe  5  and  fometimes  horn  or  crowmvorks,  if 
it  fhould  be  thought  convenient  :  but  thefe  works 
diould  never  be  condrudled  without  an  abfolute  necef- 
fity,  either  to  occupy  a  fpot  of  ground  which  might 
be  advantageous  to  the  enemy,  or  to  cover  fome  gate 
or  entrance  into  the  town  j  for  they  are  of  great  ex¬ 
pence,  and  their  defence  feems  not  to  be  anfwerable 
to  it. 

Mod  of  the  places  in  Flanders  are  fortified  with 
hornworks,  fuch  as  Ypres,  Tournay,  Lifie,  and  o- 
thers. 

If  the  place  to  be  fortified  is  new,  and  the  fituation 
wTill  not  admit  of  a  regular  condrudlion,  particular 
care  mud  be  taken  in  choofing  fuch  a  fpot  of  ground  as 
is  mod. advantageous,  and  lead  liable  to  any  difadvan¬ 
tages  either  in  the  building  or  in  the  maintaining  of  it. 
All  hills  or  rifing  grounds  fhould  be  avoided,  which 
might  command  any  part  of  the  ivorks  ;  marfhy  grounds, 
becaufe  fuch  fituations  are  unwholefome  5  or  lakes  and 
danding  waters  for  the  fame  reafon,  excepting  a  lake 
is  or  may  be  made  navigable.  Good  water  fhould  be 
had  either  within  the  place  or  near  it,  for  it  is  abfolute- 
ly  necefiary  for  men  and  cattle :  the  air  diould  be- 
wholefome  *,  otherwife  the  continual  ficknefs  that  may 
reign  in  fuch  a  place  might  prevent  people  to  come  and 
live  in  it,  and  the  garrilon  would  not  be  in  a  condition 
to  defend  themfelves  as  they  ought  to  do.  Jn  fhort,  all 
the  different  circumdances  attending  fuch  an  undertak¬ 
ing  diould  be  maturely  confidered  before  a  refolution  is 
taken  to  fortify  any  place. 

When  a  fituation  is  fixed  upon,  the  next  thing  to  be 
confidered  is,  the  bignefs  of  the  town  and  the  number 
of  its  outworks  •,  which  mud  abfolutely  depend  upon 
the  confequence  fuch  a  place  is  of  to  a  nation.  If  it  is 
only  to  guard  a  pafs  or  entrance  into  a  country,  it 
need  not  be  fo  large  :  but  if  it  is  to  be  a  place  either  to 
promote  or  to  proteft  trade,  it  diould  be  large  and  com¬ 
modious  ;  the  dreets  diould  be  wide,  and  the  buildings 
regular  and  convenient.  As  to  what  regards  the  forti¬ 
fication,  its  condru£lion  fhould  depend  on  the  nature 
of  the  fituation,  and  the  number  of  works,  on  the  funds 
or  expence  a  prince  or  a  nation  will  be  at  5  which,, 
however,  ought  to  be  according  to  the  benefit  arifing 
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from  fuch  a  place  j  for  as  fuch  undertakings  are  of  very 
Fort-fic^  £reat  expence,  an  engineer  cannot  be  too  fparing  in 
tion  "  kis  works  )  on  the  contrary,  the  greateft  economy 
c- — v— —  fhould  be  ufed  both  in  regard  to  tile  number  of  works 
Plate  and  to  their  conftruclion.  The  body  of  the  place  may 
CCXXIII  have  revetments  quite  up  to  the  top,  or  only  in 
part  and  the  reft  turfed  ;  but  as  to  the  outworks,  they 
fhould  have  half  revetments,  or  they  may  be  made 
with  turf  only  )  as  being  not  fo  neceflary  to  prevent 
the  place  from  being  furprifed,  which  may  never thelefs 
make  a  good  defence. 

Fig.  19.  is  the  plan  of  an  o£fagon,  one  half  of  which 
is  fimilar  and  equal  to  the  other  half  )  it  being  fuppof- 
ed,  that  the  fituation  would  not  admit  of  fortification 
quite  regular.  The  exterior  fides  are  each  180  toifes, 
and  the  works  are  conftrudted  according  to  our  me¬ 
thod  :  but  becaufe  the  fides  AB,  EF,  are  weaker  than 
the  reft,  as  has  been  proved  before,  wre  have  added  te- 
nailles,  redoubts  in  the  ravelins,  and  lunettes,  to  ren¬ 
der  them  nearly  equal  in  ftrength  with  the  others )  and 
if  counterguards  were  made  before  the  baftions  A  and 
B,  it  would  effe£lually  fecure  that  front.  Inftead  of 
lunettes,  any  other  wrorks  may  be  made,  as  may  be 
thought  convenient  and  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
ground.  If  it  fhould  be  judged  neceflary  to  add  other 
outworks  to  the  ravelins  all  around  the  place,  care  muft 
be  taken  to  add  likewife  more  to  the  fronts  AB,  EF, 
in  order  to  render  the  advantages  and  difadvantages  of 
attacking  on  either  fide  equal. 

2.  Conjlru&ion  of  an  Irregular  Place  ftuated  on  a  hill  or 
rock . 

In  the  conftrudfion  of  fuch  places,  care  muft  be  ta¬ 
ken  that  no  neighbouring  hill  commands  any  part  of 
the  works.  The  town  fhould  always  be  built  on  the 
higheft  part  )  but  if  it  fhould  be  thought  more  conve¬ 
nient  to  place  it  lower,  then  the  upper  part  muft  be  for¬ 
tified  with  a  fort.  The  fituation  fhould  be  made  level 
as  near  as  poflible,  by  removing  the  earth  from  fome 
places  to  fill  up  others*,  and  if  it  cannot  well  be  level¬ 
led  without  extraordinary  expence,  w*orks  muft  be  made 
on  the  higheft  part,  fo  as  to  command  and  protedl  the 
lower.  The  works  ought  to  occupy  all  the  upper  part 
of  the  hill  *,  but  if  it  fhould  be  too  extenfive  to  be  all 
enclofed,  or  fo  irregular  as  not  to  be  fortified  without 
great  inconvenience,  the  parts  which  fall  without  fhould 
be  fortified  with  fome  detached  wTorks,  and  a  com¬ 
munication  with  the  place  muft  be  made  either  above 
or  under  ground.  There  fhould  be  no  cavity  or  hollow 
roads  within  cannon  fhot  round  about  the  place,  where 
the  enemy  might  be  able  to  approach  under  cover.  If 
there  fhould  happen  to  be  a  fpring  near  the  top  of  the 
hill,  it  fhould  be  enclofed  in  the  fortification,  or  if  that 
cannot  be  done,  by  fome  work  or  other  *,  for  there  is 
nothing  more  neceflary,  and  at  the  fame  time  fcarcer, 
in  fuch  fituations,  than  water  )  for  wrhich  reafon  there 
cannot  be  too  much  care  in  providing  it  :  feveral  cif- 
terns  are  to  be  made  to  receive  the  rain  water,,  and 
to  preferve  it  )  wells-  fhould  be  dug  likewife,  though 


ever  fo  deep,  the 
mon  ufe. 


water  of  which  will  ferve  for  ccm- 
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Places  built  on  hills  or  rocks  fhould  never  be  large  ) 

for  their  ufe  is  generally  to  guard  pafles  or  inlets  into  - ^ - 1 

a  country,  and  are  feldom  ufeful  in  traffic  )  and  it  is  a  Plate 

difficult  matter  to  provide  for  a  large  garrifon  in  fuch  CCXXIIL 
fituations  :  neither  fhould  any  fuch  place  be  built  with¬ 
out  fome  very  material  reafons  )  but  when  it  is  abfo- 
lutely  neceflary,  great  care  and  precaution  fhould  be 
taken  to  render  the  works  as  perfe£l  as  the  fituation 
will  admit  of,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  be  as  frugal  in 
the  expence  as  poflible. 

3.  Conjlruftion  of  Irregular  Fortifications  fituated  near 
rivers ,  lakes ,  or  the  fea . 


As  the  intent  of  building  thefe  kind  of  places  is 
chiefly  to  facilitate  and  protect  trade,  they  are  of  more 
importance  than  any  other  kind,  efpecially  in  mari¬ 
time  countries,  where  the  principal  ftrength  and  powder 
depends  on  them  :  for  which  reafon,  we  fhall  treat  of 
this  conftrudlion  more  largely  than  of  any  other. 

The  firft  thing  to  be  confidered  is  their  fituation, 
which  ought  to  be  fuch  as  to  afford  a  good  harbour 
for  {hipping,  or  a  fafe  and  eafy  entrance  in  ftormy 
weather ;  but  as  it  is  hardly  poflible  to  find  any  where 
fhips  may  go  in  and  lie  fecure  with  all  winds,  care 
fhould  be  taken  to  make  them  fafe  to  enter  with  thofe 
wrinds  which  are  moft  dangerous :  but  it  is  not  fuffi- 
cient  that  the  harbour  is  fafe  againft  ftormy  weather, 
it  fhould  likewife  be  fo  againft  an  enemy  both  by 
land  and  wTater,  for  it  often  happens,  that  fhips  are  de- 
ftroyed  where  it  was  imagined  they  were  fecure,  which 
is  of  too  great  confequence  not  to  be  provided  againft  ) 
for  which  reafon,  forts  or  batteries  muft  be  built  in  the 
moft  convenient  places,  to  prevent  the  enemy’s  fhips 
from  coming  too  near,  fo  as  to  be  able  to  cannonade 
thofe  in  the  harbour,  or  fling  fhells  amongft  them)  and 
if  there  is  any  danger  of  an  enemy’s  approach  by  land, 
high  ramparts  and  edifices  muft  be  built,  fo  as  to  co¬ 
ver*  them. 

When  a  river  is  pretty  large,  and  it  is  not  convenient 
for  making  a  harbour  wdthout  great  expence,  the  fhips 
may  ride  along  the  fhoreq  which  for  that  reafon,  muft 
be  made  acceflible  for  fhips  of  burden :  this  may  be 
done  by  advancing  the  quay  into  the  river  if  the  water 
is  too  fhallowq  or  by  digging  the  river  fufficiently  deep 
for  that  purpofe. 

And  to  prevent  an  enemy  from  coming  up  the  river, 
forts  muft  be  built  on  both  fides,  efpecially  when  there 
are  any  turnings  or  windings.  Antwerp  is  fuch  a 
place;  for  the  Scheldt  is  fufficiently  deep  to  carry  fhips 
of  great  burden  which  may  come  quite  near  the  town- 
w^all ;  and  feveral  forts  are  built  below  it  on  both  fides, 
fo  that  it  wrould  not  be  an  eafy  matter  for  an  enemy  to 
come  up  the  river. 

When  the  river  is  but  fmall,  fo  that  no  fhips  of  bur¬ 
den  can  come  through  it,  it  is  fufficient  to  make  it  run 
through  fome  of  the  w^orks,  where  proper  landing-places 
are  contrived,  from  whence  the  goods  may  be  carried 

into 


(a)  Revetments  are  chiefly  made  to  prevent  a  place  from  being  furprifed  :  outworks  do  not  want  to  be  made 
fo  ;  the  taking  them  by  furprife  is  of  no  great  confequence,  except  in  a  fiege,  when  other  cautions  are  ufed  t© 
prevent  it. 
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into  the  place  5  as  at  Sarrelouis,  where  a  hornwork  is 
built  beyond  the  Sarre,  in  the  gorge  of  which  the 
goods  are  landed. 

If  the  breadth  of  the  river  does  not  exceed  200 
yards,  it  commonly  paffes  through  the  middle  of  the 
town,  and  proper  quays  are  made  on  each  fide  ;  in 
fuch  a  cafe,  the  fortification  is  fo  contrived,  as  that 
the  river  paffes  through  the  curtain,  in  order  to  have 
a  baftion  on  each  fide  to  defend  the  coming  in  and  go¬ 
ing  out. 

When  M.  Vauban  fortified  near  rivers,  he  made  al¬ 
ways  the  exterior  fide  near  the  water  much  longer  than 
any  of  the  others  5  fuch  as  Hunninghen  on  the  Rhine, 
and  Sarrelouis  on  the  Sarre ;  but  for  what  reafon  he 
fortified  thefe  places  in  that  manner,  has  not  been  told 
by  any  author. 

But  it  is  plain  that  the  fides  which  terminate  at  the 
river  are  the  weakeft  \  becaufe  the  befiegers  trenches 
being  fecured  by  the  river,  they  may  draw  molt  of  their 
troops  off,  and  a£t  therefore  with  more  vigour  and 
ftrength  on  the  other  fide  :  befides,  as  the  ftrength  of 
a  fide  increafes  in  proportion  as  the  angle  of  the  poly¬ 
gon  is  greater,  by  making  the  fide  next  the  river  longer, 
the  angles  at  the  extremities  become  wider,  and  con- 
fequently  the  adjacent  fides  ftronger. 

There  are  other  advantages,  befides  thofe  mention¬ 
ed  already,  which  arife  from  the  lengthening  that  fide  : 
for  if  the  river  is  pretty  deep,  fo  as  not  to  be  fordable, 
that  fide  is  not  liable  to  be  attacked  5  and  by  increaf- 
ing  its  length,  the  capacity  of  the  place  increafes  much 
more  in  proportion  to  the  expence,  than  if  more  fides 
were  made  5  the  centre  of  the  place  will  be  likewife 
nearer  the  river,  which  makes  it  more  convenient  for 
tranfporting  the  goods  from  the  water  fide  to  any  part 
of  the  town. 

To  illuftrate  this  method  of  M.  Vauban’s,  we  fliall 
give  the  plan  of  Hunninghen  :  this  place  was  built  for 
the  fake  of  having  a  bridge  over  the  Rhine,  for  which 
reafon,  he  made  it  only  a  pentagon  5  the  fide  AB  next 
to  the  river  is  200  toifes,  and  each  of  the  others  but 
180. 

About  the  fpace  a  b  c,  which  lies  before  the  front 


AB,  is  a  ftone  wall  \  and  the  paffages  x  v  are  ihut  up  Of 
with  fiuices,  to  retain  the  water  in  the  ditches  in  dry 
feafons  :  and  to  prevent  an  enemy  from  defiroying  the  tion< 

fiuice  near  the  point  c ,  whereby  the  water  would  run  - - - - 

out  and  leave  the  ditches  dry,  the  redoubt  y  was  built  Plate 
in  the  little  ifland  hard  by,  in  order  to  cover  that  CCXXIII. 
fiuice  5  without  which  precaution  the  place  might  be 
infulted  from  the  river  fide,  where  the  water  is  fhallow 
in  dry  feafons. 

The  hornwork  K  beyond  the  Rhine  was  built  to  co¬ 
ver  the  bridge  }  but  as  this  work  cannot  be  well  de¬ 
fended  arofs  the  river,  the  hornwork  H  was  made  to 
fupport  the  other. 

Before  finilhing  the  defcription  of  this  plan,  we  (hall 
fhow  how  to  find  the  long  fide  AB. 

After  having  infcribed  the  two  fides  GE,  GF,  in  a 
circle,  draw  the  diameter  CD,  fo  as  to  be  equally  di- 
ftant  from  the  line  joining  the  points  EF  that  is 
parallel  to  it.  On  this  diameter  fet  off  100  toifes  on 
each  fide  of  the  centre  $  from  thefe  points  draw  two  in¬ 
definite  perpendiculars  to  the  diameter  j  then  if  from 
the  points  EF,  as  centres,  two  arcs  are  defcribed  with 
a  radius  of  180  toifes,  their  interfeflions  A  and  B, 
with  the  faid  perpendiculars,  will  determine  the  long 
fide  AB,  as  likewdfe  the  other  two  FB  and  EA.  In 
like  manner  may  be  found  the  long  or  ftiort  fide  of  any 
polygon  whatfoever. 

When  a  place  near  a  river  is  to  be  fortified  for  the 
fafety  of  commerce,  particular  care  fhould  be  taken  in 
leaving  a  good  fpace  between  the  houfes  and  the  wa¬ 
ter  fide,  to  have  a  quay  or  landing  place  for  goods 
brought  by  water ;  it  fiiould  alfo  be  contrived  to  have 
proper  places  for  fhips  and  boats  to  lie  fecur*  in  ftormy 
weather,  and  in  time  of  a  fiege  ;  and  as  water-carriage 
is  very  advantageous  for  tranfporting  goods  from  one 
place  to  another,  as  likewife  for  bringing  the  neceflary 
materials,  ;not  only  for  building  the  fortifications,  but 
alfo  the  place  itfelf,  the  expences  will  be  leffened  con- 
fiderably  when  this  convenience  can  be  had  \  for  which 
reafon,  places  fiiould  never  be  built  anywhere  elfe  but 
near  rivers,  lakes,  or  the  fea  ;  excepting  in  extraordi¬ 
nary  cafes,  where  it  cannot  be  avoided. 
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Fortin  FORTIN,  FoRTELER,  or  Field  fort ,  a  fconce  or 
II  little  fort,  whofe  flanked  angles  are  generally  120  fa- 
Fortftude.  t]10ms  diftant  from  one  another. 

The  extent  and  figure  of  fortins  are  different,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  fituation  and  nature  of  the  ground  $  fome 
of  them  having  whole  baftions,  and  others  demi-ba- 
ffions.  They  are  made  ufe  of  only  for  a  time,  either  to 
defend  the  lines  of  circumvallation,  or  to  guard  fome 
paffage  or  dangerous  poft. 

FORTISSIMO,  in  Mujlc ,  fometimes  denoted  by 
FFF,  or  f  ff  fignifies,  to  fing  or  play  very  loud  or 
llrong. 

FORTITUDE,  a  virtue  or  quality  of  the  mind, 
generally  confidered  as  the  fame  with  Courage  ;  though 
in  a  more  accurate  fenfe  they  feem  to  be  diftinguifti- 
able.  Courage  may  be  a  virtue  or  a  vice,  according 
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to  circumffances  ;  fortitude  is  always  a  virtue  :  we  {peak  Fortitude, 

of  defperate  courage,  but  not  of  defperate  fortitude.  - v - * 

A  contempt  or  neglect  of  danger,  without  regard  to 
confequences,  may  be  called  courage ;  and  this  fome 
brutes  have  as  well  as  we :  in  them  it  is  the  effedl 
of  natural  inftinft  chiefly ;  in  man  it  depends  partly 
on  habit,  partly  on  ftrength  of  nerves,  and  partly  on 
want  of  confideration.  But  fortitude  is  the  virtue  of 
a  rational  and  confiderate  mind,  and  is  founded  in  a 
fenfe  of  honour  and  a  regard  to  duty.  There  may  be 
courage  in  fighting  a  duel,  though  that  folly  is  more 
frequently  the  effe<ff  of  cowardice  $  there  may  be  cou¬ 
rage  in  an  a 61  of  piracy  or  robbery  :  but  there  can  be 
no  fortitude  in  perpetrating  a  crime.  Fortitude  implies 
a  love  of  equity  and  of  public  good  \  for,  as  Plato  and 
Cicero  obferve,  courage  exerted  for  a  felfifti  purpofe,  or 
E  without 
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tude.  -without  a  regard  to  juftice,  ought  to  be  called  audacity 
rather  than  fortitude. 

This  virtue  takes  different  names,  according  as  it 
ads  in  oppofition  to  different  forts  of  evil  *,  but  fome 
of  tliofe  names  are  applied  with  confiderable  latitude. 
With  refpeCt  to  danger  in  general,  fortitude  may  be 
termed  intrepidity  ;  with  refpeCt  to  the  dangers  of  war, 
valour  ;  with  refpeCt  to  pain  of  body  or  diftrefs  of  mind, 
patience  ;  with  refpeCt  to  labour,  a&ivity  ;  with  refpedt 
to  injury ,  forbearance  3  with  refpeCt  to  our  condition  in 
general,  magnanimity . 

Fortitude  is  very  becoming  in  both  fexes  ;  but  cou¬ 
rage  is  not  fo  fuitable  to  the  female  character  3  for  in 
women,  on  ordinary  occafions  of  danger,  a  certain  de¬ 
gree  of  timidity  is  not  unfeemly,  becaufe  it  betokens 
gentlenefs  of  difpofition.  Yet  from  thofe  of  very  high 
rank,  from  a  queen  or  an  emprefs,  courage  in  emer¬ 
gencies  of  great  public  danger  would  be  expected,  and 
the  want  of  it  blamed  3  we  fhould  overlook  the  fex, 
and  conflder  the  duties  of  the  ffation.  In  general, 
hov  fever,  mafeuline  boldnefs  in  a  woman  is  difagree- 
able  ;  the  term  virago  conveys  an  offenfive  idea.  The 
female  warriors  of  antiquity,  whether  real  or  fabulous, 
Camilla,  Thaleftris,  and  the  whole  community  of  Ama¬ 
zons,  were  unamiable  perfonages.  '  Eut  female  cou¬ 
rage  exerted  in  defence  of  a  child,  a  hufband,  or  a  near 
relation,  would  be  true  fortitude,  and  deferve  the  high- 
ell  encomiums. 

The.  motives  to  fortitude  are  many  and  powerful. 
This  virtue  tends  greatly  to  the  happinefs  of  the  in¬ 
dividual,  by  giving  compofure  and  prefence  of  mind, 
and  keeping  the  other  paflions  in  due  fubordination. 
To  public  good  it  is  elfential ;  for  without  it,  the  in¬ 
dependence  and  liberty  of  nations  would  be  impoftible. 
It  gives  to  a  character  that  elevation  which  poets,  ora¬ 
tors,  and  hiflorians,  have  in  all  ages  vied  with  one  an¬ 
other  to  celebrate.  Nothing  fo  effeftually  infpires  it 
as  rational  piety  3  the  fear  of  God  is  the  bell  fecurity 
againlt  every  other  fear.  A  true  eltimate  of  human 
life  3  its  fhortnefs  and  uncertainty ;  the  numberlefs 
evils  and  temptations  to  which  by  a  long  continuance 
in  this  world  we  mull  unavoidably  be  expofed  3  ought 
by  no  means  to  difeourage  or  to  throw  any  gloom  on 
our  future  profpefts  :  they  Ihould  teach  us,  that  many 
things. are  more  formidable  than  death  ;  and  that  no¬ 
thing  is  loll,  but  much  gained,  when,  by  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Providence,  a  well  fpent  life  is  brought  to  a 
conclufion. 

Let  it  be  conlidered  too,  that  pufillanimity  and  fear- 
tulnefs  can  never  avail  us  any  thing.  On  the  contra¬ 
ry,  they  debafe  our  nature,  poifon  all  our  comforts, 
and  make  us  defpicable  in  the  eyes  of  others  3  they 
darken  our  reafon,  difconcert  our  fch ernes,  enfeeble 
our  efforts,  extinguilh  our  hopes,  and  add  tenfold 
poignancy  to  all  the  evils  of  life.  In  battle,  the  brave 
foldier  is  in  lefs  danger  than  the  coward  3  in  lefs  dan¬ 
ger ‘even  of.  death  and  wounds,  becaufe  better  prepared 
to  defend  himfelf  5  in  far  lefs  danger  of  infelicity  3  and 
has  before  him  the  animating  hope  of  victory  and  ho¬ 
nour.  So  in  life,  the  man  of  true  fortitude  is  in  lefs 
danger  of  difappointment  than  others  are,  becaufe  his 
underftanding  is  clear,  and  his  mind  difencumbered  5 
lie  is  prepared  to  meet  calamity  without  the  fear  of 
ffnking  under  it ;  and  he  has  before  him  the  near  pro- 


fpe.6l  of  another  life,  in  which  they  who  pioufiy  bear  the  Fortuna 
evils  of  this  will  obtain  a  glorious  reward.  il 

FORTUNA,  a  goddefs  wrorfhipped  with  great  de-  . •^Qrturie* 
votion  by  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  3  who  be- '  V 
lieved  her  to  prefide  over  human  affairs,  and  to  diffri- 
bute  wealth  and  honour  at  her  pleafure.  See  For¬ 
tune. 

FORTUNATE  islands,  in  Ancient  Geography > 
certain  lflands  (concerning  the  fituation  of  which  au¬ 
thors  are  not  agreed)  famous  for  the  golden  apples  of 
the  Hesperides. — The  common  opinion  is,  that  they 
are  the  Canary  lflands . 

.  FORTUNE  (Tv^jj),  a  name  which  among  the  an¬ 
cients  feems .  to  have  denoted  a  principle  of  fortuity, 
whereby  things  came  to  pafs,  without  being  necefli- 
tated  thereto :  but  what  and  whence  that  principle 
is,  they  do  not  feem  to  have  ever  precifely  thought. 

Hence  their  philofophers  are  often  intimating,  that 
men  only  framed  the  phantom  Fortune  to  hide  their  ig¬ 
norance  3  and  that  they  call  Fortune  whatever  befals  a 
man  without  his  knowing  for  what  purpofe.  Hence 
Juvenal  (fat.  x.  ver.  366.)  affirms,  they  were  men  who 
made  a  deity  of  fortune. 

Nullum  numen  abefl,Jiflt  prudentia  ;  fled  te 
ISos  facimus ,  Fortuna ,  deam ,  cce loque  locatnus . 

The  ingenious  Mr  Spence  gives  another  reading  of  this 
paffage  : 

Nullum  nujnen  habes,Ji Jit  prudentia  ;  fled  te 
Nos  facimus,  Fortuna ,  deam ,  ere  loque  locamus . 

This  reading,  he  thinks  agrees  bell  with  the  context ; 

Juvenal  fays,  ver.  3 56,  that  the  two  things  we  fhquld 
pray  for  are  good  health  and  good  fenfe  3  that  we 
might  be  the  authors  of  our  own  happinefs  if  we  plea- 
yer*  363*  ?  that  virtue  is  the  only  way  to  true  hap¬ 
pinefs,  ver.  364  ;  that  if  we  ourfelves  are  prudent,  For¬ 
tune  has  no  power  over  us  ;  and  that,  in  truth,  fhe  is 
no  goddefs  at  all,  and  has  only  ufurped  a  feat  in  heaven 
fiom  the  folly  of  mankind,  ver.  366.  Fortune  was  not 
confidered  as  a  deity  by  the  old  Romans,  but  was  made 
lo  by  the  devotion  and  folly  of  the  vulgar  5  and  Mr 
Spence  fays,  that  he  has  feen  an  ancient  gem,  in  which 
Cybele,  the^ mother  of  the  gods,  is  reprefented  as  turn¬ 
ing  away  her  head  from  Fortune,  iir  an  attitude  of 
difownmg  and  receding  her  3  (Polymetis,  p.  1  r0,  1  c 4 
&c.) 

According  to  the  opinion  of  the  heathens,  therefore*  . 
fortune  m  reality  was  only  the  arrival  of  things  in  a 
fudden  and  unexpected  manner,  without  any  apparent 
caufe  or. reafon  :  fo  that  the  philofophical  fenfe  of  the 
word  coincides  with  what  is  vulgarly  called  chance . 

But  in  religion  it  had  a  farther  force ;  altars  and 
temples  in  great  numbers  were  confecrated  to  this  For¬ 
tune,  as  a.  deity.  This  intimates,  that  the  heathens 
had  perfonified,  and  even  deified,  their  chance  3  and 
conceived  her  as  a  fort  of  goddefs,  who  difpofed  of  the 
fate  of  men  at  her  pleafure.  Hence  that  invocation 
of  Horace,  0  diva,gratum  quee  regis  Antium,  in  the 
35th  ode  of  the  firil  book,  where  he  recommends 
Auguftus,  then  preparing  for  a  vifit  to  Britain,  to  her 
protection.  From  thefe  different  fentiments  it  may 
be  inferred,  that  the  ancients  at  one  time  took  For¬ 
tune  for  a  peremptory  caufe,  bent  upon  doing  good  to 
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feme,  and  perfecuting  others ;  and  fometimes  for  a 
blind  inconftant  caufe,  without  any  view  or  determina¬ 
tion  at  all. 

If  then  the  word  fortune  had  no  certain  idea  in  the 
mouth  of  thofe  who  erefted  altars  to  her,  much  lefs 
can  it  be  afeertained  what  it  denotes  in  the  mind  of 
thofe  who  now  uie  the  word  in  their  writings.  They 
who  would  fubftitute  the  name  Providence  in  lieu  of 
that  of  Fortune ,  cannot  give  any  tolerable  fenfe  to  half 
the  plirafes  wherein  the  word  occurs. 

Horace  paints  the  goddefs,  preceded  by  Neceffity, 
holding  nails  and  wedges  in  her  hands,  with  a  cramp- 
iron,  and  melted  lead  to  fallen  it  ;  rarely  accompanied 
with  Fidelity,  unlefs  w]ien  (he  abandons  a  family  ;  for 
in  that  cafe  Fidelity  never  fails  to  depart  with  her,  as 
well  as  friends. 

She  is  difrefpeftfully  fpoken  of  by  moll  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  writers,  and  reprefented  as  blind,  inconftant,  un¬ 
juft,  and  delighting  in  mifehief,  {Ovid,  ad  Liv.  ver.  52, 
ver.  374.  Hor.  lib.  i.  od.  34.  ver.  26.  lib.  iii.  od.  29. 
ver.  15.  Statius ,  Theb.  xii.  ver.  505.)  However  they 
had  a  good  as  well  as  a  bad  Fortune,  a  conftant  and 
inconftant  Fortune  *,  the  latter  of  which  was  reprefent¬ 
ed  with  wings,  and  a  wheel  by  her,  {Hor.  lib.  iii.  od. 
29.  ver.  56.)  Juvenal  alludes  to  a  ftatue  of  Fortune, 
which  exhibited  her  under  a  very  good  charafter,  as 
the  patronefs  of  the  poor  infants  that  were  expofed  by 
their  parents  in  the  ftreets,  {Sat.  vi.  ver.  605. 

The  painters  reprefent  her  in  a  woman’s  habit,  with 
a  bandage  befoie  her  eyes,  to  Ihow  that  (lie  a fts  with¬ 
out  difeernment  ;  and  Handing  on  a  wheel,  to  exprefs 
her  inftability.  The  Romans,  fays  Laftantius,  repre¬ 
fented  her  with  a  cornucopia,  and  the  helm  of  a  (hip, 
to  Ihow  that  ftie  diftributes  riches,  and  direfts  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  the  world.  In  effeft,  it  is  with  fuch  charafters 
that  we  fee  her  reprefented  on  fo  many  medals,  with 
the  infeription,  FORTVNA  AVG.  FORTUNA  REDVX,  FOR- 
TVN7E  AVG.  or  redvcis,  See.  Sometimes  (he  is  feen 
pointing  at  a  globe  before  her  feet,  with  a  feeptre  in 
one  hand,  and  holding  the  cornucopia  in  the  other. 

The  Romans  had  a  virile  as  well  as  a  muliebrian 
Fortune,  for  the  objefts  of  their  adoration  :  the  For- 
tuna  virilis  was  honoured  by  the  men,  and  the  For  tun  a 
muliebris  by  the  women.  They  honoured  Fortune  alfo 
under  a  variety  of  other  appellations. 

The  Romans  derived  the  wo  r  (hip  of  Fortune  from 
the  Greeks,  under  the  reign  of  Servius  Tullius,  who 
dedicated  the  firft  temple  to  her  in  the  public  market. 
Nero  alfo  built  a  temple  to  Fortune.  The  Fortune 
worfhipped  at  Antinm  was  probably  of  the  molt  ex¬ 
alted  char  after  of  any  among  the  Romans  *,  if  we  inay 
judge  by  the  account  which  Horace  gives  us  of  the 
great  folemn  proceftions  that  were  made  to  her,  {Hor. 
lib.  i.  od.  35.  ver.  22.  But  the  molt  celebrated  tem¬ 
ple  of  Fortune  was  at  Praenefte.  Statius  fpeaks  of  fe- 
veral  Fortunes  there,  and  calls  them  the  Prcenefinee fo- 
rores ,  (lib.  i.  Sylv.  iii.  ver.  80.) 

Fortun E-Tellers.  Perfons  pretending  to  tell  fortunes 
are  to  be  punifhed  with  a  year’s  imprifonment,  and 
Handing  four  times  on  the  pillory.  Stat.  ix.  Geo.  II. 
c.  5. 

FORTY  days  Court,  the  court  of  attachment  or 
woodmote,  held  before  the  verderors  of  the  foreft  once 
every  forty  days,  to  inquire  concerning  all  offenders 
againft  vert  and  renifon.  See  Attachment. 


FORUM,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  public  Handing 
place  w?itbin  the  city  of  Rome,  where  caufes  were  ju¬ 
dicially  tried,  and  orations  delivered  to  the  people. 

Forum  was  alfo  ufed  for  a  place  of  traffic,  aufwer- 
ing  to  our  market-place.  Thefe  were  generally  called 
fora  venalia  ;  in  contradiftinftion  to  the  former,  which 
wrere  called  fora  civilia. 

The  fora  civilia  were  public  courts  of  juftice,  very 
magnificent  in  themfelves,  and  furrounded  with  porti¬ 
coes  and  (lately  edifices ;  of  thefe  there  were  fix  very 
remarkable  :  1.  Forum  Romanian.  2.  Julianum.  3.  Au- 
gufum.  4.  Palladium.  5.  Forum  Trajani.  6.  Forum  Sa- 
lujin.  The  Forum  Rotnanum  wras  the  moft  noted,  and 
is  often  called  (imply  Forum ,  by  way  of  eminence. 
Here  was  the  pleading  place  called  Rofra,  the  Conti- 
tium ,  the  fanftuary  of  Saturn ,  temple  of  Cafor,  See. 
See  Rostra,  Comitium,  &c. 

The  fora  venalia ,  or  market-places,  were  very  nume¬ 
rous.  The  chief  of  them  were  the  forum  boarium  for 
oxen  or  beef ;  fuarium  for  fwine  •,  piflorium  for  bread  \ 
cupedinarium  for  dainties ;  olitorium  for  garden  Huff. 

The  Grecian  exaftly  correfpond  with  the  Ro¬ 

man  fora,  being  places  where  courts  and  markets  were 
held.  At  Athens  <hey  had  many  fora,  but  the  chief 
of  them  were  the  old  and  the  new. 

Forum  Indicere ,  was  the  aft  of  the  praetor  appointing 
the  place  in  Rome  where  caufes  were  to  be  tried. 
Agere  forum  denoted  the  bringing  on  caufes  out  of 
Romo,  in  a  Roman  province  (Cicero,  Suetonius)  ;  the 
fame  with  agere  conventum  (Florus). 

The  term  forum  added  to  a  proper  name,  denoted 
fome  market  town  or  borough  ;  as, 

Forum  Alliem,  a  place  mentioned  only  by  Tacitus  ; 
and,  from  what  he  fays  of  it,  thought  to  be  Ferrara, 
capital  of  the  duchy  of  that  name  in  Italy.  E.  Long. 
I  2.  5.  N.  Lat.  44.  46. 

Forum  Appii  (Cicero,  Luke)  ;  a  t®wn  of  the  Volfci, 
in  Latium,  on  the  Via  Appia,  a  little  beyond  the  Tres 
Tabermo  5  fet  down  in  the  Jerufalem  Itinerary  as  fi- 
tuated  near  the  river  Nymphaeus  :  now  entirely  ex- 
tinft. 

Forum  Cornelii,  a  town  of  the  Cifpadana,  built 
by  Sylla  :  Now  Imola,  a  city  in  Romagna,  and 
territory  of  the  Pope.  E.  Long.  1  2.  I  2.  N..  Lat.  44. 

3°* 

Forum  Domitu,  a  town  of  Gallia  Narbonenfis  :  pro¬ 
bably  built  by  Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  who  command¬ 
ed  in  thofe  parts  :  Now  Frontignan,  or  Frontigniac,  in 
Languedoc,  near  the  Mediterranean.  E.  Long.  3.  30. 
N.  Lat.  43.  30, , 

Forum  Fulvh,  a  town  of  Liguria,  furnamed  Valen - 
tinum  ;  from  which  it  is  conjeftured  that  it  is  now 
Valen%a,  in  the  duchy  of  Milan  ;  which  is  confirm¬ 
ed  by  Peutinger’s  diftances.  E.  Long.  90.  N.  Lat. 
45  °* 

Forum  Gallorum,  a  fmall  town  of  the  Cifpadana,  on 
the  Via  iEmilia,  eight  miles  from  Mutina,  beyond  the 
river  Scultenna.  Here  Antony  defeated  Panfa,  and 
was  in  his  turn  defeated  by  Hirtius  :  Now  Cafelfranco, 
in  the  territory  of  Bologna. — Another  Forum  Gallorum, 
a  town  of  the  Vafcones  in  the  Hither  Spain  :  Now 
Gurrea,  a  fmall  town  of  Arragon. 

Forum  Julium.  There  are  feveral  towns  of  this 
name  ;  as  a  Forum  Julium  of  Gallia  Narbonenfis ;  or 
Forojulium :  Now  Frejus,  or  Frejules ,  in  Provence,  at 
E  2  the 
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Fomrn  the  mouth  of  the  Argens.  Forum  Julium  Car  norum, 
v  IJ  ..  to  the  north  of  Aauileia,  in  the  Tranfpadana:  Now  Ci- 
vidal  di  Friuli,  formerly  Cividal  d'  Aujlria,  in  the  ter¬ 
ritory  of  Venice. 

Forum  Jutuntomm,  a  town  of  the  Infubres,  in  the 
Tranfpadana  :  Now  Crema,  capital  of  the  Cremafco, 
in  the  territory  of  Venice.  E.  Long.  10.  15.  N.  Lat. 
45*  20. 

Forum  Livn,  a  town  of  the  Semnones,  in  the  Cif- 
padana  :  Now  Forli,  in  Romagna.  E.  Long.  12.  45. 
N.  Lat.  44.  25. 

Forum  Segufianorum,  fituated  on  the  eafl  fide  of  the 
Liger,  in  Gallia  Celtica  :  now  Feurs,  on  the  Loire, 
in  the  Lyonnois,  capital  of  the  territory  of  Forez.  E. 
Long.  4.  15.  N.  Lat.  45.  44. 

Forum  Tiber ii,  a  town  of  the  Pagus  Tigurinus,  in 
Belgica,  on  the  left  or  fouth  fide  of  the  Rhine  :  Now 
Kayferjiull ;  literally  the  tribunal  of  Tiberius,  which  he 
held  there  when  commander  in  the  Rhetian  war. 

Forum  Volcani  (Strabo)  ;  the  Campi  P /degree i  of 
Pliny  :  a  place  in  Campania  encompaffed  with  rocky 
eminences,  near  Puteoli,  and  diflant  from  it  two  miles 
towards  Naples,  emitting  fmoke,  and  in  fome  places 
flame,  like  a  large  extenfive  furnace,  and  yielding  ful- 
phur :  Now  called  Solfatara,  in  the  Terra  di  Lavoro. 

Forum  is  alfo  ufed,  among  cafuifls,  &c.  forjurif- 
di&ion  y  thus  they  fay,  In  foro  leg  is,  &.c. 

FOSS,  or  Fosse,  in  Fortification,  &:c.  a  ditch  or 
moat.  The  word  is  French,  formed  of  the  Latin  par¬ 
ticiple  fojfum ,  of  the  verb  fodio,  “  I  dig.” 

Foss,  Foffa,  in  Anatomy,  a  kind  of  cavity  in  a  bone, 
with  a  large  aperture,  but  no  exit  or  perforation; 
When  the  aperture  is  very  narrow,  it  is  called  a  Jinus . 

Foss  is  particularly  ufed  for  the  cavity  or  denture 
in  the  back  part  of  the  neck. 

FOSSA  MAGNA,  or  navicular  IS,  is  an  oblong  ca¬ 
vity,  forming  the  infide  of  the  pudendum  muliebre,  and 
which  prefents  itfelf  upon  opening  the  labia  )  and  in 
the  middle  whereof  are  the  caruneulce  myrtiformes .  See 
Anatomy. 

Fossa*  in  our  ancient  cuftoms,  was  a  ditch  full  of 
water,  where  women  committing  felony  were  drowned  ; 
as  men  were  hanged  :  Nam  et  ipf  in  omnibus  tenement  is 
fuis  omnem  ab  antiquo  legalem  habuere  jujlitiam,  videlicet 
ferrum,foJfain,f ureas,  et  fimilia .  In  another  fenfe  it  is 
taken  for  a  grave,  as  appears  by  thefe  old  verfes  : 

Hicjacent  in  fojfa  Bedce  venerabilis  ojfa  : 

Hie  ejl  fojfatus,  qui  bis  erat  hie  cathedratus . 

Foss  Way  was  anciently  one  of  the  four  great  Ro¬ 
man  highways  of  England  :  fo  called,  according  to 
Camden,  becaufe  it  w7as  ditched  on  both  fides,  which 
was  the  Roman  method  of  making  highways. 

FOSS AR II,  in  antiquity,  a  kind  of  officers  in 
the  eaffern  church,  whofe  bufinefs  was  to  inter  the 
dead. 

Ciaconius  relates,  that  Conflantine  created  950  fof- 
faries,  whom  he  took  out  of  the  divers  colleges  or  com¬ 
panies  of  tradefmen :  he  adds,  that  they  were  exempted 
from  taxes,  fervices,  burdenfome  offices,  &c. 

F.  Goar,  in  his  notes  on  the  Greek  Euchologion, 
inlinuates  that  the  foffarii  were  eftablifhed  in  the  times 
of  the  apoffles ;  and  that  the  young  men,  who  carried 
off  the  body  of  Ananias,  and  thofe  perfons  full  of  the 


fear  of  God  who  interred  St  Stephen,  were  of  the 
number. 

St  Jerome  affures  us,  that  the  rank  of  folfarii  held  the 
firfl  place  among  the  clerks  5  but  he  is  to  be  underflood 
of  thofe  clerks  only  who  had  the  direflion  and  intend¬ 
ance  of  the  interment  of  the  devout. 

FOSSE,  the  Roman  military  way  in  South  Britain, 
begins  at  Totnefs,  and  palfes  through  Exeter,  Ivel- 
cheiter,  Shepton  Mallet,  Bath,  Cirencefler,  Leicefler, 
the  Vale  of  Belvoir,  Newark,  Lincoln,  to  Barton  up¬ 
on  the  Humber,  being  hill  vifible  in  feveral  parts, 
though  of  1400  years  handing.  It  had  the  name  from 
the  ioffes  or  ditches  made  by  the  fides  of  it. 

FOSSIL,  in  Natural  Hifory ,  denotes,  in  general, 
every  thing  dug  out  of  the  earth,  whether  it  be  a  na¬ 
tive  thereof,  as  metals,  hones,  lalts,  earths,  and  other 
minerals  ,  or  extraneous,  repofited  in  the  bowels  of  the 
earth  by  fome  extraordinary  means,  as  earthquakes,  the 
deluge,  &c. 

Native  foffils  are  fubhances  found  in  the  earth,  or  on^ 
its  furface,  of  a  fimple  hruflure,  exhibiting  no  appear¬ 
ances  of  organization  5  and  thefe  are  included  under  the 
general  names  of  fimple  and  compound,  earthy  or  me¬ 
tallic  minerals.  See  Mineralogy. 

Extraneous  fohils  are  bodies  of  the  vegetable  or  ani¬ 
mal  kingdoms  accidentally  buried  in  the  earth.  Of  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  there  are  principally  three  kindsj 
trees  or  parts  of  them,  herbaceous  plants,  and  corals  : 
and  of  the  animal  kingdom  there  are  four  kinds }  fea 
ffiells,  the  teeth  or  bony  palates  and  bones  of  fifhes, 
complete  fifhes,  and  the  bones  of  land  animals.  See 
Geology. 

Thefe  adventitious  or  extraneous  foffils,  thus  found 
buried  in  great  abundance  in  divers  parts  of  the  earth, 
have  employed  the  curiofity  of  feveral  of  our  latell 
naturalifls,  who  have  each  their  feveral  fyflem  to  account 
for  the  furprifing  appearances  of  petrified  fea  fifhes, 
in  places  far  remote  from  the  fea,  and  on  the  tops 
of  mountains  \  fhells  in  the  middle  of  quarries  of  Hone  ; 
and  of  elephants  teeth,  and  bones  of  divers  animals, 
peculiar  to  the  fouthern  climates,  and  plants  only 
growing  in  the  eafl,  found  foffil  in  our  northern  and 
w’eflern  parts. 

Some  will  have  thefe  fhells,  &c.  to  be  real  Hones, 
and  Hone  plants,  formed  after  the  ufual  manner  of 
other  figured  Hones  5  of  which  opinion  is  the  learned 
Dr  Liffer. 

Another  opinion  is,  that  thefe  foffil  fliells,  with  all 
the  foreign  bodies  found  within  the  earth,  as  bones, 
trees,  plants,  &c.  wrere  buried  therein  at  the  time  of 
the  univerfal  deluge  \  and  that,  having  been  penetrat¬ 
ed  either  by  the  bituminous  matter  abounding  chiefly 
in  wratery  places,  or  by  the  falts  of  the  earth,  they  have 
been  preferved  entire,  and  fometimes  petrified. 

Others  think,  that  thofe  fliells,  found  at  the  tops  of 
the  higheff  mountains,  could  never  have  been  carried 
thither  by  the  waters,  even  of  the  deluge  j  inafmuch  as 
moH  of  thefe  aquatic  animals,  on  account  of  the  weight 
of  their  fliells,  always  remain  at  the  bottom  of  the  w*a- 
ter,  and  never  move  but  clofe  along  the  ground.  They 
imagine,  that  a  year’s  continuance  of  the  waters  of  the 
deluge,  intermixed  with  the  fait  waters  of  the  fea,  up¬ 
on  the  furface  of  the  earth,  might  w7ell  give  occafion 
to  the  produ&ion  of  fliells  of  divers  kinds  in  different 
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climates ;  and  that  the  univerfal  faltnefs  of  the  water 
was  the  real  caufe  of  their  refemblance  to  the  fea  fhells, 
as  the  lakes  formed  daily  by  the  retention  of  rain  or 
fpriug  water  produce  different  kinds. 

Others  think,  that  the  waters  of  the  fea,  and  the 
livers,  with  thofe  which  fell  from  heaven,  turned  the 
whole  furface  of  the  earth  uplide  down  ;  after  the  fame 
manner  as  the  waters  of  the  Loire,  and  other  rivers, 
which  roll  on  a  fandy  bottom,  overturn  all  their  fands, 
and  even  the  earth  itfelf,  in  their  fwellings  and  inun¬ 
dations  and  that  in  this  general  fubverlion,  the  lhells 
came  to  be  interred  here,  fifties  there,  trees  there,  &c. 
See  Deluge. 

Dr  Woodward,  in  his  Natural  Hiftory  of  the  Earth, 
purfuing  and  improving  the  hypothefis  of  Dr  Burnet, 
maintains  the  whole  mafs  of  earth,  with  every  thing 
belonging  thereto,  to  have  been  fo  broken  and  diflolv- 
ed  at  the  time  of  the  deluge,  that  a  new  earth  was 
then  formed  on  the  bofom  of  the  water,  confiding  of 
different  ftrata  or  beds  of  terreftrial  matter,  ranged 
over  each  other  ufually  according  to  the  order  of  their 
fpecific  gravities.  By  this  means,  plants,  animals,  and 
efpecially  fifties  and  fhells,  not  yet  diffolved  among  the 
reft,  remained  mixed  and  blended  among  the  mineral 
and  foftil  matters  j  which  preferved  them,  or  at  lead 
aflumed  and  retained  their  figures  and  impreftions  ei¬ 
ther  indentedly  or  in  relievo.  See  Geology. 

Fossil  Pitch.  See  Petroleum,  Mineralogy  In¬ 
dex. 


FOSTER  James,  a  nonconformift  divine,  very  high¬ 
ly  celebrated  for'  his  pulpit  eloquence  and  erudition, 
was  bom  at  Exeter  in  the  year  1697.  At  the  age  of 
five  years  he  was  put  to  the  free  fchool  of  that  city, 
'where  his  progrefs  in  the  acquifition  of  grammar  was  fo 
rapid,  that  his  mafter  boafted  of  him  as  the  moft  emi¬ 
nent  genius  in  his  fchool.  From  this  feminary  lie  went 
to  the  academy  where  young  men  defigned  for  clergy¬ 
men  in  the  dilfenting  intereft  were  educated,  where  his 
progrefs  and  applaufe  were  equally  great.  His  appre¬ 
hension  was  remarkably  quick,  his  judgment  folid,  me¬ 
mory  retentive,  eloquence  commanding,  and  his  talents 
for  argumentation  ivere  truly  admirable }  but  above  all, 
his  piety  was  genuine,  and  few  men  polfeifed  candour, 
modefty,  liberality,  integrity,  tendernefs  and  benevo¬ 
lence,  in  fuch  a  remarkable  degree.  He  commenced 
preacher  at  the  age  of  2  1 ,  and  was  much  admired  where 
he  occafionally  officiated.  About  this  time  the  doftrine 
of  the  trinity  was  much  agitated  in  the  weft  of  England, 
which  was  not  confonant  to  the  notions  of  Mr  Fofter, 
and  the  honefty  and  opennefs  of  his  heait  would  not  al¬ 
low  him  to  conceal  thefe,  which  brought  fo  much  odium 
Upon  him  from  the  orthodox  party,  that  he  retired  to 
another  feene  of  aftion.  He  became  paftor  of  a  con¬ 
gregation  at  Milborne-port,  in  Somerfetfhire }  but  as 
foon  as  his  hearers  became  zealouffy  attached  to  what 
was  deemed  the  orthodox  opinion,  he  retired  to  Afhwick 
under  the  hills  of  Mendip,  in  the  fame  county.  In  this 
afylum  he  preached  to  two  congregations  at  a  little  dif- 
tance  from  each  other,  as  poor  as  they  were  plain,  the 
united  contributions  of  which  did  not  amount  to  15I. 
per  annum.  In  this  humble  poverty  and  obfeurity  he 
lived  for  fome  years,  honourable,  however,  as  it  was 
occafioned  by  his  determined  uprightnefs  and  fincerity. 
lathe  year  1720,  he  gave  the  world  his  u  Eifay  on 


Fundamentals,  with  a  particular  regard  to  the  doc-  Fotler. 
trine  of  the  evcr-bleffed  Trinity,”  & c.  The  defign  of*  v  * 
this  work  was  to  check  an  uncharitable  and  intolerant 
fpirit,  at  that  time  extremely  prevalent,  by  (flowing 
that  the  trinitarian  notion  is  not  a  fundamental  article 
of  Chriftianity,  or  made  an  exprefs  condition  of  falvation 
in  the  facred  feriptures.  A  fermon  accompanied  this 
effay,  entitled  “  The  refurreftion  of  Chrift  proved,  and 
vindicated  againft  the  moft  important  objeftions  of  the 
ancient  Jews,  or  modern  Deifts,  and  his  difciples  (hown 
to  be  fufficient  witneffes  of  the  faft.”  From  Affiwick 
he  removed  to  Trowbridge  in  Wiltfhire,  where  his  con¬ 
gregation  did  not  ufually  exceed  20  or  30  people. 

By  reading  Dr  Gale’s  treatife  on  infant  baptifm,  he 
became  a  convert  to  the  doftrine,  that  immerfion  is 
the  true  fcriptural  rite,  and  was  accordingly  foon  after 
baptifed  in  London  in  conformity  to  that  mode.  This 
unreferved  manner  of  adopting  whatever  his  confcience 
believed  to  be  truth,  excluded  him  from  almoft  every 
religious  party  among  whom  he  might  otherwife  have 
expefted  preferment.  But  while  he  deliberated  with 
himfelf  whether  he  (hould  abandon  the  miniftry,  and 
acquire  the  knowledge  of  fome  mechanical  employ¬ 
ment,  Robert  Houlfton,  Efq.  took  him  to  his  houfe  in 
the  capacity  of  chaplain,  where  his  circle  of  acquaint¬ 
ances  became  wider  and  more  refpeftable.  In  1724, 
he  was  appointed  to  fucceed  Dr  Gale  in  the  baptift 
congregation  in  Barbican,  London.  In  the  year  1728 
he  commenced  a  Sunday  evening  lefture  in  the  Old 
Jewry,  which  he  continued  till  within  a  (liort  time  of  his 
death,  with  fuch  a  degree  of  popularity  as  few  diflent- 
ers  at  that  time  experienced.  In  1731  appeared  his 
valuable  work,  entitled  “  The  ufefulnefs,  truth,  and 
excellency  of  the  Chriftian  revelation,  defended  againft 
the  objections  contained  in  a  late  book,  called  Chrif* 
tianity  as  old  as  the  Creation,”  &c.  In  this  reply  Mr 
Fofter  exhibited  no  ordinary  (hare  of  talents  and  inge¬ 
nuity,  and  it  was  admired  by  the  candid  and  judicious 
of  every  defeription.  Dr  Tindal,  againft  whom  it  was 
written,  is  faid  to  have  fpoken  of  it  always  with  great 
refpeft.  He  publifhed  a  volume  of  fermons  in  the  year 
1 734,  followed  by  other  three  volumes,  the  laft  of  "which 
appeared  in  1744.  At  this  time  he  was  appointed  fuc- 
ceflor  to'  Dr  Jeremiah  Hunt,  in  the  proteftant  congre¬ 
gation  at  Pinner’s-hall.  In  1 746,  he  attended  the  earl 
of  Kilmarnock  when  under  fentence  of  death  for  high- 
treafon,  after  which  he  publiftied  an  oft avo  pamphlet, 
with  the  title  of  “  An  account  of  the  behaviour  of  the 
late  earl  of  Kilmarnock  after  his  fentence,  and  on  the 
day  of  his  execution*” 

He  received  from  the  Marifchal  college  of  Aberdeen 
the  degree  of  doftor  in  divinity,  accompanied  with 
handfome  letters  from  the  principal  and  Profeflor  For- 
dyce,  the  latter  of  whom  thus  addrefied  him.  “  We 
beg  that  you  wall  be  fo  good  as  to  accept  of  the  diplo¬ 
ma,  as  a  fmall  mark  of  the  fincere  veneration  we  have 
for  you,  and  of  the  fenfe  wre  entertain  of  the  eminent 
fervices  you  have  done  to  the  caufe  of  liberty,  religion, 
and  virtue,  by  your  writings  as  well  as  public  inftruc- 
tions.”  The  firft  volume  in  quarto  of  his  ‘  Difcourfes 
on  all  the  Principal  Branches  of  Natural  Religion  and 
Social  Virtue,’  was  publiftied  in  the  year  1749,  and  the 
fecond  appeared  in  17  52.  They  were  publiftied  by 
fubferiptionj  and  to  evince  the  high  eftimation  in  which 
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Fofter  his  talents  and  virtue  were  held,  2000  names  were  con- 
II  .  tained  in  the  lift,  many  of  them  diftinguiffied  by  their 
f  dignified  rank  and  literary  abilities. 

In  the  month  of  April  1750,  he  was  feized  with  a 
violent  diftemper,  from  the  effects  of  which  he  never 
thoroughly  recovered ;  yet  while  at  all  able  to  officiate, 
he  continued  to  preach  till  the  beginning  of  1752,  when 
he  had  another  attack,  which  feems  to  have  been  of  a 
paralytic  nature.  After  declining  for  fome  time,  he 
expired  like  a  genuine  Chriftian  on  the  5th  of  Novem¬ 
ber,  in  the  55th  year  of  his  age.  His  private  and  pub¬ 
lic  life  were  alike  irreproachable.  Such  was  the  won¬ 
derful  extent  of  his  beneficence,  that  he  rnuft  have  died 
in  indigent  circumftances,  had  it  not  been  for  the  nu¬ 
merous  fubferiptions  to  his  difeourfes  on  natural  reli¬ 
gion.  Mr  Rider  gives  him  the  following  eulogium. 
u  His  voice  was  naturally  fweet,  ftrong,  diftin£l,  har¬ 
monious,  always  adapted  to  his  matter,  always  varied 
as  his  method  changed  ;  as  expreffive  of  the  fenfe  as  the 
moft  judicious  recitative.  Monotony  was  a  fault  he 
was  never  guilty  of.  His  a&ion,  the  foul  of  eloquence, 
was  grave,  expreffive,  free  from  diftortions,  animated 
without  being  theatrical ;  in  ffiort,  fuch  as  became  the 
pulpit.  He  reminded  us  of  Paul  at  Athens,  arrefting 
the  attention  of  his  auditors.”  It  was  no  doubt  fuch 
rare  accomplifhmepts  which  induced  Mr  Pope  to  be  an 
occafional  hearer,  and  to  pay  him  the  following  compli¬ 
ment  : 

Let  modeft  Fofter,  if  he  will,  excel 
Ten  metropolitans  in  preaching  well. 

In  a  poem  deferibing  the  refpe&ive  merits  of  diffenting 
minirters  at  that  period,  and  fuppofed  to  have  been  the 
work  of  Mr  Savage,  wre  find  the  following  lines  upon 
Dr  Fofter. 

But  fee  th’  accomplifti’d  orator  appear. 

Refin’d  his  language,  and  his  reafoning  clear  ; 
Thou  only,  Fofter,  haft  the  pleafing  art, 

At  once  to  charm  the  ear,  and  mend  the  heart. 

Befides  the  works  formerly  taken  notice  of,  Dr  Fof¬ 
ter  publiffied  three  funeral  fermons,  one  of  which  was 
intended  for  that  celebrated  confefior  Mr  Emlyn  ;  to¬ 
gether  with  a  number  of  effays  in  the  Old  Whig. 

Foster,  Samuel ’,  an  ingenious  Englifti  mathematician 
of  the  laft  century,  and  aftronomical  profelfor  in  Greffiam 
college,  was  one  of  that  learned  aflociation  which  met 
for  cultivating  the  new  philofophy  during  the  political 
confufions,  and  which  Charles  II.  eftablilhed  into  the 
Royal  Society.  Mr  Fofter,  however,  died  in  1652, 
before  this  incorporation  took  place ;  but  wrote  a  number 
of  mathematical  and  aftronomical  treatifes,  too  many 
to  particularize.  There  were  two  other  mathematical 
ftudents  of  this  name  ;  William  Fofter,  a  difciple  of  Mr 
Oughtred,  who  taught  in  London ;  and  Mark  Fofter, 
author  of  a  treatife  on  trigonometry,  who  lived  later 
than  the  former  two.  * 

FOTHER,  or  Fodder,  is  a  weight  of  lead,  con¬ 
taining  eight  pigs,  and  every  pig  one  and  twenty  ftone 
and  a  half ;  fo  that  it  is  about  a  ton  or  common  cart 
load.  Among  the  plumbers  in  London,  it  is  nineteen 
hundred  and  a  half ;  and  at  the  mines  it  is  two  and 
twenty  hundred  and  a  half.  The  word  is  of  Teutonic 
origin,  from  fader . 

EOTHERGILL,  Dr  George,  was  born  in  Weft- 
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morland  in  1705,  where  his  family  had  been  long  FothergiH. 

feated  on  a  competent  eftate  that  had  defeended  re<m- - v~— ' 

larly  for  feveral  generations.  After  an  academical 
education  in  Queen’s  college,  Oxford,  of  which  lie  be¬ 
came  a  fellow,  he  was,  in  1751,  ele&ed  principal  of  St 
Edmund’s  hall,  and  prefented  to  the  vicarage  of  Brum- 
ley  in  Hampffiire.  Having  been  long  affli&ed  with 
an  afthma,  he  died  in  1760.  He  was  the  author  of  a  col¬ 
lection  of  much  efteemed  fermons,  in  2  vols,  8vo.  The 
firft  volume  confifts  of  occafional  difeourfes,  publiffied  by 
himfelf;  the  fecond  printed  from  his  MSS. 

Fothergill,  Dr  John,  a  late  eminent  phyfician, 
fon  of  John  and  Margaret,  Quakers,  was  born  in  1712, 
at  Carr  End  in  Yorkffiire,  where  his  father,  who  had 
been  a  brewer  at  Knareffiorough  (after  having  travelled 
from  one  end  of  America  to  the  other),  lived  retired 
on  a  fmall  eftate  which,  he  cultivated.  -The  DoClor 
was  the  fecond  of  five  children  (four  fons  and  a  daugh¬ 
ter),  and  received  his  education  under  the  care  of  his 
grandfather  Thomas  Hough,  a  perfon  of  fortune  in 
Clieffiire,  which  gave  him  a  predileClion  for  that  county), 
and  at  Sedbergh  in  Yorkffiire.  He  afterwards  ferved 
his  time  to  one  Mr  Bartlett  an  apothecary  at  Bradford. 

From  thence  he  removed  to  London,  and  became  a 
pupil  of  Dr  (afterwards  Sir  Edward)  Wilmot,  at  St 
Thomas’s  Hofpital,  He  then  went  to  the  univerfity  of 
Edinburgh  to  ftudy  phyfic,  and  took  his  do&or’s  degree 
there.  From  Edinburgh  he  went  to  Leyden  ;  whence, 
after  a  ffiort  ftay,  he  returned  to  London,  and  began  to 
pra&ife  about  the  year  1740,  in  a  houfe  in  White-hart 
Court,  Lombard-ftreet,  where  he  refided  during  the 
greateft  part  of  his  life,  and  acquired  moft  of  his 
fortune.  In  1746,  he  was  admitted  a  licentiate  of 
the  College  of  Phyficians  in  London;  and  in  1754 
a  fellow  of  that  of  Edinburgh,  to  which  he  was  a 
confiderable  benefaClor.  He  afterwards  became  a 
member  of  the  Royal  Medical  Society  at  Paris,  and  a 
member  both  of  the  Royal  and  Antiquarian  Societies. 

He  continued  his  practice  with  uninterrupted  fuccefs 
till  within  the  laft  two  years  of  his  life,  when  the  illnefs 
which  he  had  brought  on  himfelf  by  unremitted  at¬ 
tention,  obliged  him  to  give  up  a  confiderable  part  of 
it.  .  Befides  his  application  to  medical  feience,  he  had 
imbibed  an  early  tafte  for  natural  hiftory,  improved  by 
his  friend  Peter  Collinfon,  and  employed  himfelf  011 
coquillage  and  fmaller  objects  of  botany.  He  was  for 
many  years  a  valuable  contributor  to  the  Gentleman’s 
Magazine  3  where  his  obfervations  on  the  weather  and 
difeafes  were  begun  in  April  1751,  and  difeontinued  in 
the  beginning  of  1756,  being  difappointed  in  his  views 
of  exciting  other  experienced  phyficians  in  different 
parts  to  imitate  the  example.  Pie  had  very  extenfive 
practice,  but  he  did  not  add  to  his  art  any  great  or  va¬ 
rious  improvements.  His  pamphlet  on  the  ulcerous  fore 
throat  is,  on  every  account,  the  beft  of  his  publications  ; 
but  owes. much  of  its  merit  to  the  information  of  the 
late  Dr  Letherland.  It  was  firft  printed  in  1 748,  on  the 
re-appearance  of  that  fatal  diforder  which  in  j  739  had 
carried  off  the  two  only  fons  of  Mr  Pelham.  In  1762 
Dr  Fothergill  purchafed  an  eftate  at  Upton  in  Effex ; 
and  formed  a  botanic  garden  there,  the  fecond  in  Eu¬ 
rope  ;  Kew  is  the  firft.  In  1766  he  began  regularly 
to  withdraw,  from  Midfummer  to  Michaelmas,  from 
the  exceffive  fatigue  of  his  profeffion,  to  Lee-Hall,  near 
Middlewich,  in  Chefhire ;  which,  though  he  only  rent¬ 
ed 
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Fothergill.  ed  it  by  the  year,  he  had  fpared  no  expence  to  improve. 
'-—v—'  He  took  no  fees  during  this  recefs,  but  attended  to 
prefcribe  gratis  at  an  inn  at  Middlewich  once  a  week. 
In  1767,  after  he  found  himfelf  obliged  to  relax  his 
attention  to  bufinefs,  he  removed  from  his  houfe  in  the 
city,  to  refide  in  Harpur-ftreet,  Red-Lion  Square. 
Some  time  before  his  death  he  had  been  induftrious  to 
contrive  a  method  of  generating  and  preferving  ice  in 
the  Weft  Indies.  He  ivas  the  patron  of  Sidney  Par- 
kinfon,  and  drew  up  the  preface  prefixed  to  his  account 
of  the  voyage  to  the  South  Seas.  At  his  expence 
alfo  was  made  and  printed  an  entire  new'  tranflation  of 
the  wdiole  Bible,  from  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  originals, 
by  Anthony  Purver,  a  Quaker,  in  two  volumes, 
1764,  folio,  and  alfo,  in  1780,  an  edition  of  Bi(hop 
Percy’s  “  Key  to  the  New  Teftament,”  adapted  to  the 
ufe  of  a  feminary  of  young  Quakers,  at  Acworth,  near 
Leeds  in  Yorklliire,  founded  in  1778  by  the  Society, 
wrho  purchafed,  by  a  fubfcription  in  which  Dr  Fother- 
gill  ftood  foremoft,  the  houfe  and  an  eftate  of  thirty 
acres  wdiich  the  Foundling  Hofpital  held  there,  but 
which  they  found  inconvenient  for  their  purpofe  on 
account  of  diftance.  The  Do£lor  himfelf  firft  project¬ 
ed  this  on  the  plan  of  a  fmaller  inftitution  of  the  fame 
kind  at  Gilderfomes.  He  alfo  endowed  it  liandfomely 
by  his  will.  It  now  contains  above  3 00  children  of 
both  fexes,  who  are  clothed  and  inftruCted.  Among 
the  other  beneficent  fchemes  fuggefted  by  Dr  Fother- 
gill  wrere  thofe  of  bringing  fifh  to  London  by  land  car¬ 
riage,  wdiicli,  though  it  did  not  in  every  refpeCt  fucceed, 
tended  to  deftroy  a  fuppofed  combination  :  and  of 
rendering  bread  much  cheaper,  though  equally  whole- 
fome,  to  the  poor,  by  making  it  wdth  one  part  of  po¬ 
tatoes  and  three  parts  of  houfehold  flour.  But  his 
public  benefaClions,  his  encouragements  of  fcience,  the 
inftances  of  his  ^attention  to  the  health,  the  police,  the 
convenience  of  the  metropolis,  8tc.  wTe  cannot  pretend 
to  fpecify.  The  fortune  which  Dr  Fothergill  had  ac¬ 
quired  -was  immenfe  5  and,  taking  all  things  together, 
the  houfe  and  moveables  in  Harpur-ftreet,  the  property 
in  Effex,  and  the  eftate  in  Chelhire  (which  he  held  on 
a  leafe),  and  his  ready  money,  amounted  to  8o,oool. 
His  bufinefs  when  he  was  in  full  praCtice  W'as  cal¬ 
culated  at  near  7000I.  per  annum.  In  the  influenza 
of  1773  and  1776,  he  is  faid  to  have  had  60  patients 
on  his  lift  daily,  and  his  profit  was  eftimated  at  8000I. 
per  annum. 

The  diforder  wrhich  haftened  his  death  was  a  fcir- 
rhus  of  the.  proftata,  and  an  obftruClion  in  the  bladder 
(in  which  wrere  found  after  his  death  two  quarts  of 
water),  which  had  been  gradually  coming  on  him  for 
fix  years  paft,  occafioned  by  a  delicacy,  wdiich  made 
him  unwilling  to  alight  from  his  carriage,  and  wdien, 
after  his  temporary  recovery  from  it  the  year  before  he 
died,  he  fubmitted  to  ufe  relief  in  his  carriage,  it  was 
too  late.  Fie  died  at  his  houfe  in  Harpur-ftreet,  De¬ 
cember  26."  1780  5  and  his  remains  wrere  interred,  Ja¬ 
nuary  5.  in  the  Quakers  burying-ground  at  Winch- 
more-hill,  whither  they  w7ere  accompanied  by  more 
than  70  coaches  and  poft-chaifes,  notwithftanding  the 
intention  of  the  executors  to  have  the  funeral  private. 
The  DoCIor  by  his  will  appointed,  that  his  (hells  and 
other  pieces  of  natural  hiftory  (hould  be  offered  to  the 
late  Dr  Hunter  at  500L  under  the  valuation  he  or¬ 


dered  to  be  taken  of  them.  Accordingly  Dr  Hunter  Fothergill  & 
bought  them  for  1200I.  The  drawings  and  collec-  ^1  . 
tions  in  natural  hiftory  wTere  alfo  to  be  offered  to  Mr  0  f.rin" 
(now  Sir  Jofeph)  Bankes  at  a  valuation.  His  Englifti  ■■■■■■< 
portraits  and  prints,  which  had  been  collefted  by  Mr 
John  Nickolls  of  Ware,  and  purchafed  by  him  for  80 
guineas,  were  bought  for  200  guineas  by  Mr  Thane. 

His  books  tvere  fold  by  au£lion,  April  30.  1781,  and 
the  eight  following  days.  His  houfe  and  garden  at 
Upton,  in  which  15  men  w7ere  conftantly  employed, 
were  valued  at  io,oool.  He  fpared  no  expence  to 
augment  this  as  well  as  his  other  collections.  He  had 
an  ingenious  artift  qualified  to  coiled  for  him  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  another  on  the  Alps,  and 
employed  for  feveral  years  before  his  death  a  painter  in 
natural  hiftory  at  Leeds. 

Dr  Fothergill’s  charader  wras  excellent.  A  trans¬ 
action,  indeed,  with  regard  to  one  Dr  Leeds,  gave  oc~ 
cafion  to  fome  of  his  enemies  to  blame  him  }  but  how 
unjuftly,  has  been  abundantly  ftiowm  by  his  biogra 
phers  Dr  Elliott  and  Dr  Lettfome.  Befides  the  pani 
pldet  already  mentioned,  Dr  Fothergill  wrote  a  conli 
derable  number  of  TraCts,  which  are  now  collected 
into  one  volume  8vo,  by  Dr  Elliott.  He  fometimes 
wrote  in  the  newspapers,  and  is  faid  to  have  been  the 
author  of  more  than  100  letters  in  the  Gazetteer,  con¬ 
cerning  the  New  Pavement. 

FOTHERGILLA,  a  genus  of  plants,  belonging  to 
the  polyandria  clafs.  See  Botany  Index. 

FOTHERING,  a  peculiar  method  of  endeavouring 
to  flop  a  leak  in  the  bottom  of  a  (hip  while  (lie  is  afloat, 
either  under  fail  or  at  anchor.  It  is  ufually  performed  f 
in  the  following  manner  :  A  balket  is  filled  writh  allies, 
cinders,  and  chopped  rope  yarns,  and  loofely  covered 
with  a  piece  of  canvas  \  to  this  is  faftened  a  long  pole, 
by  which  it  is  plunged  repeatedly  in  the  water,  as  clofe 
as  poflible  to  the  place  where  the  leak  is  conjedured  to 
lie.  The  oakum  or  chopped  rope  yarns  being  thus 
gradually  ftiaken  through  the  twigs,  or  over  the  top  of 
the  bafket,  are  frequently  fucked  into  the  hole  along 
with  the  w^ater,  fo  that  the  leak  becomes  immediately 
choked  \  and  the  future  entrance  of  the  water  is  there¬ 
by  prevented. 

FOTHERING  AY,  a  town  of  Northamptonfliire, 
about  four  miles  from  Staneford,  fituated  on  the  river 
Avon  or  Nen,  and  confiding  of  one  llreet.  Edward^ 
duke  of  York  in  the  reign  of  Henry  V.  founded  and 
endowed  a  fine  collegiate  church  here,  in  which  he  was 
interred.  At  the  diffolution,  the  college  and  the  choir 
were  pulled  down,  and  the  bodies  of  the  founder  and 
his  family  left  expofed  till  Queen  Elizabeth’s  time,  who 
ordered  them  to  be  interred,  and  the  prefent  monu¬ 
ments  to  be  ereCIed.  On  the  north  fide  of  the  church 
is  a  free  fchool,  founded  by  Henry  VII.  or  Edward  VI. 
endowed  wdth  20I.  per  annum  for  a  m after,  payable  out 
of  the  exchequer  by  the  receiver  of  the  county.  The 
bridge  over  the  river  here  was  firft  built  by  Queen 
Elizabeth,  1573,  of  timber,  with  three  pillars  upon  the 
foundation.  Daniel,  firft  earl  of  Nottingham,  and  the 
other  truftees  for  William  Saville,  marquis  of  Halifax, 
rebuilt  it,  in  1722,  of  freeftone  from  King’s  Cliffe.  On 
the  fouth-eaft  fide  of  the  cliffe  ftood  the  caftle ;  which  . 
was  of  great  antiquity  and  confiderable  ftrength.  Mary 
queen  of  Scots,  who  had  been  in  the  cuftody  of  Sir 
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Amias  Powlet  here,  was  tried  and  beheaded  in  the  hall* 
and  her  foil  afterwards,  forgiving  and  even  taking  into 
favour  her  greateft  enemy  Cecil,  only  took  the  childifh 
revenge  of  beating  down  the  caftle ;  which  he  fo  com¬ 
pletely  demolifhed,  that  no  more  than  the  earthworks 
now  remain.  Within  the  firft  work  is  a  farm-houfe 
with  fome  carved  Hones  wrought  into  it,  and  at  the 
fouth-weft  corner  of  the  inner  trench  are  fome  mailes  of 
Hone  walls.  Sir  Robert  Cotton  carried  the  wainfcot  of 
the  hall  to  Connington. 

FOU-TCHEOU,  a  city  of  China,  in  the  province  of 
Fo-KIEN.  It  carries  on  a  confiderable  trade  *,  but  is 
chiefly  remarkable  for  the  magnificence  of  its  principal 
bridge,  which  has  more  than  100  arches,  conflru6led 
of  white  Hone,  and  ornamented  with  a  double  baluf- 
trade  throughout.  This  city  is  the  refidence  of  a 
viceroy,  and  has  under  its  jurifdidlion  nine  cities  of  the 
third  clafs. 

FOUGADE,  or  Fougasse,  in  the  art  of  war,  a 
little  mine,  about  8  or  10  feet  wdde,  and  10  or  1  2  deep, 
dug  under  fome  work  or  poll,  which  is  in  danger  of 
falling  into  the  enemy’s  hands )  and  charged  with  facks 
of  powder,  covered  wTith  ftones,  earth,  and  whatever 
elfe  can  make  great  deftrudlion.  It  is  fet  on  fire  like 
other  mines,  with  a  faucifle.  See  Mine. 

FOUL,  or  Foule,  in  the  fea  language,  is  ufed 
when  a  (hip  has  been  long  untrimmed,  fo  that  the 
grafs  wTeeds,  or  barnacles,  grow  to  her  fides  under 
water.  A  rope  is  alfo  foul  when  it  is  either  tangled 
in  itfelf,  or  hindered  by  another,  fo  that  it  cannot  run 
or  be  overhauled. 

Foul  imports,  alfo,  the  running  of  one  (hip  againft 
another.  This  happens  fometimes  by  the  violence  of 
the  wTind,  and  fometimes  by  the  carelefsnefs  of  the 
people  on  board,  to  (hips  in  the  fame  convoy,  and  to 
(hips  in  port  by  means  of  others  coming  in.  The  damages 
occafioned  by  running  foul,  are  of  the  nature  of  thofe 
in  which  both  parties  muft  bear  a  (hare.  They  are 
ufually  made  half  to  fall  upon  the  fufferer,  and  half 
upon  the  veffel  which  did  the  injury ;  but  in  cafes 
where  it  is  evidently  the  fault  of  the  mafter  of  the 
veffel,  he  alone  is  to  bear  the  damage. 

FovL-Water .  A  (hip  is  faid  to  make  foul  wTater, 
when,  being  under  fail,  (he  comes  into  fuch  ftioal 
water,  that  though  her  keel  do  not  touch  the  ground, 
yet  it  comes  fo  near  it,  that  the  motion  of  the  water 
under  her  raifes  the  mud  from  the  bottom. 

Foul  is  alfo  a  difeafe  in  cattle,  proceeding  from 
blood,  and  a  waterilh  rheum  that  falls  down  into  the 
legs,  and  makes  them  fwell. 

Foul  or  Pimpled  Face .  See  Gutta  Rofacea . 

FOULA,  or  Foul  IJland ,  one  of  the  Shetland  ifles, 
lying  between  fix  and  feven  leagues  wreft  from  the 
main  land.  It  is  about  three  miles  long,  narrow,  and 
full  of  rough,  deep,  and  bare  rocks ;  one  of  which  is 
fo  large,  and  runs  up  to  fuch  a  height,  that  it  may 
be  clearly  feen  from  Orkney.  This,  it  is  probable,  is 
the  Thule  of  Tacitus.  It  has  fcarcely  any  pafturage, 
and  but  little  arable  land.  The  only  commodities  ex¬ 
ported  are  (lock  fi(h,  train  oil,  and  feathers. 

FOULAHS,  a  people  of  Africa,  which  inhabit  the 
confines  of  the  great  defert  Sahara.  The  principal  of  the 
Foulah  Hates  is  that  within  Sierra  Leona,  and  of  wdiich 
Teembo  is  the  capital.  See  Sierra  Leona. 
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FOUMART,  a  fpecies  of  MuSTELA.  See  Mam-  Foumart 
MALIA  Index .  v  N 

FOUNDATION*,  in  Architecture,  is  that  part  of  a  .  0UI\e 
building  which  is  under  ground.  See  Architecture, 

N°  104. 

Palladio  allows  a  fixth  part  of  the  height  of  the 
whole  building  for  the  hollowing  or  under-digging  *, 
unlefs  there  be  cellars  under  ground,  in  which  cafe  he 
would  have  it  fome  what  lower. 

Foundation,  denotes  alfo  a  donation  or  legacy, 
either  in  money  or  lands,  for  the  maintenance  and 
fupport  of  fome  community,  hofpital,  fchool,  &c. 

The  king  only  can  found  a  college,  but  there  may  Jacob's 
be  a  college  in  reputation  founded  by  others.  If 
cannot  appear  by  inquifition  wrho  it  was  that  founded 
a  church  or  college,  it  (hall  be  intended  that  it  was  the 
king,  who  has  power  to  found  a  new  church,  &c. 

The  king  may  found  and  ere£t  an  hofpital,  and  give  a 
name  to  the  houfe  upon  the  inheritance  of  another,  or 
licenfe  another  perfon  to  do  it  upon  his  own  lands ;  and 
the  words  fundo ,  creo ,  &c.  are  not  neceffary  in  every 
foundation,  either  of  a  college  or  hofpital,  made  by  the 
king  ;  but  it  js  fufficient  if  there  be  words  equivalent  : 
the  incorporation  of  a  college  or  hofpital  is  the  very 
foundation )  but  he  who  endows  it  with  lands  is  the 
founder ;  and  to  the  eredlion  of  an  hofpital,  nothing 
more  is  requifite  but  the  incorporation  and  foundation. 

Perfons  feifed  of  eflates  in  fee  Ample,  may  eredl  and 
found  hofpitals  for  the  poor  by  deed  enrolled  in  chan¬ 
cery,  &c.  which  fliall  be  incorporated,  and  fubjedl  to 
fuch  vifitors  as  the  founder  (hall  appoint,  &c.  flat.  39. 


Eliz.  c.  5. 

FOUNDER,  in  a  general  fenfe,  the  perfon  who 
lays  a  foundation,  or  endows  a  church,  fchool,  religi¬ 
ous  houfe,  or  other  charitable  inflitution.  See  Foun¬ 
dation. 

Founder,  alfo  implies  an  artifl  who  cafls  metals,  in 
various  forms,  for  different  ufes,  as  guns,  bells,  flatues, 
printing  charadlers,  candlcflicks,  buckles,  &c.  whence 
they  are  denominated  gun-founders,  bell-founders,  fi¬ 
gure-founders,  letter-founders,  founders  of  fmall  works, 
&c.  See  Foundery. 

Founder,  in  the  fea  language :  A  fliip  is  faid  to 
founder,  when  by  an  extraordinary  4eak,  or  by  a  great 
fea  breaking  in  upon  her,  Hie  is  fo  filled  with  water, 
that  (lie  cannot  be  freed  of  it  *,  fo  that  (he  can  neither 
veer  nor  fleer,  but  lie  like  a  log  *,  and  not  being  able 
to  fwim  long,  will  at  laft  (ink. 

FOUNDERED,  in  Farriery .  See  there,  §  xli. 

FOUNDERY,  or  Foundry,  the  art  of  calling  all 
forts  of  metals  into  different  forms.  It  likewife  fignifies 
the  workhoufe  or  fmelting  hut  wherein  thefe  opera¬ 
tions  are  performed. 

Foundery  of  Small  Works ,  or  cajling  m  Sand •  The 
fand  ufed  for  calling  fmall  works  is  at  firft  of  a  pretty 
foft,  yellowifli,  and  clammy  nature  j  but  it  being  ne- 
ceifary  to  drew  charcoal  dull  in  the  mould,  it  at  length 
becomes  of  a  quite  black  colour.  This  fand  is  worked 
over  and  over,  on  a  board,  with  a  roller,  and  a  fort  of 
knife  ;  being  placed  over  a  trough  to  receive  it,  after 
it  is  by  thefe  means  fufficiently  prepared. 

This  done,  they  take  a  wooden  board  of  a  length 
and  breadth  proportional  to  the  things  to  be  call,  and 
putting  a  ledge  round  it  they  fill  it  "With  fand,  a  little 

moiftened, 
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Fcundery.  moiftened,  to  make  it  duly  cohere.  Then  they  take 
either  wood  or  metal  models  of  what  they  intend  to 
call,  and  apply  them  fo  to  the  mould,  and  prefs  them, 
into  the  fand,  as  to  leave  their  impreflion  there.  Along 
the  middle  of  the  mould  is  laid  half  a  fmall  brafs  cy¬ 
linder,  as  the  chief  canal  for  the  metal  to  run  through, 
when  melted,  into  'the  models  or  patterns  }  and  from 
this  chief  canal  are  placed  feveral  others,  which  extend 
to  each  model  or  pattern  placed  in  the  frame.  After 
this  frame  is  finilhed,  they  take  out  the  patterns,  by 
firfl  loofening  them  all  round,  that  the  fand  may  not 


give  way. 

Then  they  proceed  to  work  the  other  half  of  the 
mould  with  the  fame  patterns  in  juft  fuch  another 
frame  5  only  that  it  has  pins,  which,  entering  into  holes 
that  correfpond  to  it  in  the  other,  make  the  two  cavi¬ 
ties  of  the  pattern  fall  exa£lly  on  each  other. 

The  frame,  thus  moulded,  is  carried  to  the  melter ; 
who,  after  extending  the  chief  canal  of  the  counter¬ 
part,  and  adding  the  crofs  canals  to  the  feveral  models 
in  both,  and  ft  re  wing  mill  dull  over  them,  dries  them 
in  a*kind  of  oven  for  that  purpofe. 

Both  parts  of  the  mould  being  dry,  they  are  joined 
together  by  means  of  the  pins  :  and  to  prevent  them 
giving  way,  by  reafon  of  the  melted  metal  palling  through 
the  chief  cylindrical  canal,  they  are  fcrewed  or  wedged 
up  like  a  kind  of  prefs. 

While  the  moulds  are  thus  preparing,  the  metal  is 
filling  in  a  crucible  of  a  lize  proportionate  to  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  metal  intended  to  be  call. 

When  the  moulds  are  coolilh,  the  frames  are  un- 
fcrewed  or  unwedged,  and  the  call  work  taken  out  of 
the  fand,  which  fand  is  worked  over  again  for  other 
catting. 

Foundery  of  Statues.  The  calling  of  ftatues  de¬ 
pends  on  the  due  preparation  of  the  pit,  the  core,  the 
wax,  the  outer  mould,  the  inferior  furnace  to  melt  off 
the  wax,  and  the  upper  to  fufe  the  metal.  The  pit  is  a 
hole  dug  in  a  dry  place  fomething  deeper  than  the  in¬ 
tended  figure,  and  made  according  to  the  prominence 
of  certain  parts  thereof.  The  infide  of  the  pit  is  com¬ 
monly  lined  with  ftone  or  brick  •  or  when  the  figure 
is  very  large,  they  fometimes  work  on  the  ground,  and 
raife  a  proper  fence  to  refill  the  impulfion  of  the  melt¬ 
ed  metal. 

The  inner  mould,  or  core,  is  a  rude  mafs  to  which 
is  given  the  intended  attitude  and  contours.  It  is  raif- 
ed  on  an  iron  grate,  ftrong  enough  to  fuftain  it,  and 
is  ftrengthened  within  by  feveral  bars  of  iron.  It  is 
generally  made  either  of  potters  clay,  mixed  with  hair 
and  horfe  dung  5  or  of  plafter  of  Paris  mixed  with  brick 
dull.  The  ufe  of  the  core  is  to  fupport  the  \vax,  the 
ihell,  and  leffen  the  weight  of  the  metal.  The  iron  bars 
and  the  core  are  taken  out  of  the  brafs  figure  through 
an  aperture  left  in  it  for  that  purpofe,  which  is  fol- 
dered  up  afterwards.  It  is  neceffary  to  leave  fome 
of  the  iron  bars  of  the  core,  that  contribute  to  the 
fteadinefs  of  the  projecting  part,  within  the  brafs  fi¬ 
gure. 

The  wax  is  a  reprefentation  of  the  intended  ftatue. 
If  it  be  a  piece  of  fculpture,  the  wax  ftiould  be  all  of 
the  fculptor’s  own  hand,  who  ufually  forms  it  on  the 
core  :  Though  it  may  be  wrrought  feparately  in  cavities, 
moulded  on  a  model,  and  afterwards  arranged  on  the 
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ribs  of  iron  over  the  grate  *,  filling  the  vacant  fpace  in 
the  middle  with  liquid  plafter  and  brick  dull,  whereby 
the  inner  core  is  proportioned  as  the  fculptor  carries  on 
the  wax* 

When  the  wax,  which  is  the  intended  thicknefs  of 
the  metal,  is  finilhed,  they  fill  fmall  waxen  tubes  per¬ 
pendicular  to  it  from  top  to  bottom,  to  ferve  both  as 
canals  for  the  conveyance  of  the  metal  to  all  parts  of 
the  work  5  and  as  vent  holes,  to  give  paffage  to  the  air, 
which  would  otherwife  occalion  great  difordcr  when  the 
hot  metal  came  to  encompafs  it. 

The  work  being  brought  thus  far,  mull  be  covered 
with  its  (hell,  which  is  a  kind  of  cruft  laid  over  the 
wax,  and  which  being  of  a  foft  matter,  eafily  receives 
the  impreflion  of  every  part,  which  is  afterwards  com¬ 
municated  to  the  metal  upon  its  taking  the  place  oi. 
the  wax,  between  the  (hell  and  the  mould.  The  mat¬ 
ter  of  this  outer  mould  is  varied  according  as  different 
layers  are  applied.  The  firft  is  generally  a  compofition 
of  clay,  and  old  white  crucibles  well  ground  and  lift¬ 
ed,  and  mixed  up  with  water  to  the  confidence  of  a 
colour  fit  for  painting  :  accordingly  they  apply  it  with 
a  pencil,  laying  it  feven  or  eight  times  over,  and  let¬ 
ting  it  dry  between  whiles.  For  the  fecond  impreflion 
they  add  horfe  dung  and  natural  earth  to  the  former 
compofition.  The  third  impreflion  is  only  horfe  dung 
and  earth.  Laftly,  The  (hell  is  finilhed  by  laying  on 
feveral  more  impreffions  of  this  laft  matter,  made  very 
thick  with  the  hand. 

The  (hell,  thus  finifhed,  is  fecured  by  feveral  iron 
girths,  bound  round  it,  at  about  half  a  foot  diftance 
from  each  other,  and  faftened  at  the  bottom  to  the 
grate  under  the  ftatue,  and  at  top  to  a  circle  of  iron 
where  they  all  terminate. 

If  the  ftatue  be  fo  big  that  it  would  not  be  eafy  to 
move  the  moulds  with  fafety,  they  mull  be  wrought 
on  the  fpot  where  it  is  to  be  call.  This  is  perfornied 
two  ways :  in  the  firft,  a  fquare  hole  is  dug  under 
ground,  much  bigger  than  the  mould  to  be  made 
therein,  and  its  infide  lined  with  walls  of  free-ftone  or 
brick.  At  the  bottom  is  made  a  hole  of  the  fame 
materials,  with  a  kind  of  furnace,  having  its  aperture 
outwards  ;  in  this  is  a  fire  made  to  dry  the  mould, 
and  afterwards  melt  the  wax.  Over  this  furnace  is 
placed  the  grate,  and  upon  this  the  mould,  &c.  formed 
as  above.  Laftly,  Atone  of  the  edges  of  the  fquare 
pit,  is  made  another  large  furnace  to  melt  the  metal. 
In  the  other  way,  it  is  fuflicient  to  work  the  mould 
above  ground,  but  with  the  like  precaution  of  a  fur¬ 
nace  and  grate  underneath.  When  finilhed,  four 
walls  are  to  be  run  around  it,  and  by  the  fide  thereof 
a  maflive  made  for  a  melting  furnace.  For  the  reft, 
the  method  is  the  fame  in  both.  The  mould  being  fi¬ 
nilhed,  and  enclofefl  as  deferibed,  whether  under  ground 
or  above  it,  a  moderate  fire  is  lighted  in  the  furnace 
under  it,  and  the  whole  covered  with  planks,  that  the 
wax  may  melt  gently  down,  and  run  out  at  pipes  con¬ 
trived  for  that  purpofe,  at  the  foot  of  the  mould, 
which  are  afterwards  exa£lly  clofed  with  earth,  fo  foon 
as  the  wax  is  carried  off.  This  done,  the  hole  is  filled 
up  with  bricks  thrown  in  at  random,  and  the  fire  in 
the  furnace  augmented,  till  fuch  time  as  both  the 
bricks  and  mould  become  red  hot.  After  this,  the 
fire  being  extinguilhed,  and  every  thing  cold  again,. 

F  they 
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Foundery.  they  take  out  the  bricks,  and  fill  up  their  place  with 
v—  earth  moiilened,  and  a  little  beaten  to  the  top  of  the 
mould,  in  order  to  make  it  the  more  firm  and  fleady. 
Thefe  preparatory  meafures  being  duly  taken,  there 
remains  nothing  but  to  melt  the  metal,  and  run  it  into 
the  mould.  This  is  the  office  of  the  furnace  above 
defcribed,  which  is  commonly  made  in  the  form  of  an 
oven  with  three  apertures,  one  to  put  in  the  wood, 
another  for  a  vent,  and  a  third  to  run  the  metal  out  at. 
From  this  lafl  aperture,  which  is  kept  very  clofe  while 
the  metal  is  in  fufion,  a  fmall  tube  is  laid,  whereby  the 
melted  metal  is  conveyed  into  a  large  earthen  bafon, 
over  the  mould,  into  the  bottom  of  which  all  the  big 
branches  of  the  jets,  or  calls,  which  are  to  con¬ 
vey  the  metal  into  all  the  parts  of  the  mould,  are  in- 
ferted. 

Thefe  caffs  or  jets  are  all  terminated  with  a  kind  of 
plugs,  which  are  kept  clofe,  that,  upon  opening  the 
furnace,  the  brafs,  which  gufhes  out  with  violence, 
may  not  enter  any  of  them,  till  the  bafon  be  full  enough 
of  matter  to  run  into  them  all  at  once.  Upon  which 
occalion  they  pull  out  the  plugs,  which  are  long  iron 
.rods  with  a  head  at  one  end,  capable  of  filling  the 
whole  diameter  of  each  tube.  The  whole  of  the  fur¬ 
nace  is  opened  with  a  long  piece  of  iron  fitted  at  the  end 
of  each  pole,  and  the  mould  filled  in  an  inllant.  This 
completes  the  work  in  relation  to  the  calling  part  5  the 
refl  being  the  fculptor’s  or  carver’s  bufinefs,  who,  tak¬ 
ing  the  figure  out  of  the  mould  and  earth  wherewith 
it  is  enccmpafied,  faws  off  the  jets  with  which  it  ap¬ 
pears  covered  over,  and  repairs  it  with  duffels,  gravers, 
puncheons,  &c. 

Found ery  0/  Bells .  The  metal,  it  is  to  be  ob- 
ferved,  is  different  for  bells  from  what  it  is  for 
ftatues  5  there  being  no  tin  in  the  flatue  metal  \  but 
there  is  a  fifth,  and  fometimes  more,  in  the  bell 
metal. 

The  dimenfions  of  the  core  and  the  wTax  for  bells, 
if  a  chime  of  bells  efpecially,  are  not  left  to  chance,  but 
mufl  be  meafured  on  a  fcale,  or  diapafon,  which  gives 
the  height,  aperture,  and  thicknefs,  neceffary  for  the 
feveral  tones  required. 

It  is  on  the  wrax  that  the  feveral  mouldings  and  other 
ornaments  and  infcriptions,  to  be  reprefented  in  re¬ 
lievo  on  the  outfide  of  the  bell,  are  formed.  The 
clapper  or  tongue  is  not  properly  a  part  of  the  bell, 
but  is  furnifhed  from  other  hands.  In  Europe,  it  is 
ufually  of  iron,  with  a  large  knob  at  the  extreme  5  and 
is  fufpended  in  the  middle  of  the  bell.  In  China,  it  is 
only  a  huge  wooden  mallet,  firuck  by  force  of  arm 
againfl  the  bell  \  whence  they  can  have  but  little  of  that 
confonancy  fo  much  admired  in  fome  of  our  chimes  of 
bells.  The  Chinefe  have  an  extraordinary  way  of  in- 
creafing  the  found  of  their  bells,  viz.  by  leaving  a  hole 
under  the  cannon }  which  our  bell-founders  would  reckon 
a  defe6l. 

The  proportions  of  our  bells  differ  very  much  from 
thofe  of  the  Chinefe.  In  ours,  the  modern  propor¬ 
tions  are,  to  make  the  diameter  15  times  the  thicknefs 
of  the  brim,  and  the  height  12  times.  The  parts  of  a 
bell  are,  1.  The  founding  bow,  terminated  by  an  in¬ 
ferior  circle,  which  grows  thinner  and  thinner.  2.  The 
brim  or  that  part  of  a  bell  whereon  the  clapper  flrikes, 
and  which  is.  thicker  than  the  refl.  3.  The  outward 


finking  of  the  middle  of  the  bell,  or  the  point  under  Foundery. 

which  it  grows  wider  to  the  brim.  4.  The  waifl  or  - - ' 

furniture,  and  the  part  that  grows  wider  and  thicker 
quite  to  the  brim.  5.  The  upper  vafe,  or  that  part 
which  is  above  the  waifl.  6.  The  pallet  which  fup- 
ports  the  flaple  of  the  clapper  within.  7.  The  bent 
and  hollowed  branches  of  metal  uniting  with  the  can¬ 
nons,  to  receive  the  iron  keys,  whereby  the  bell  is  hung 
up  to  the  beam,  which  is  its  fupport  and  counterpoife 
when  rung  out. 

The  bufinefs  of  bell  foundery  is  reducible  to  three 
particulars.  1.  The  proportion  of  a  bell.  2.  The 
forming  of  the  mould.  And,  3.  The  melting  of 
the  metal.  There  are  two  kinds  of  proportions, 
viz.  the  fimple  and  the  illative  5  the  former  are 
thofe  proportions  only  that  are  between  the  feveral 
parts  of  a  bell  to  render  it  fonorous  5  the  relative 
proportions  eflablifli  a  requifite  harmony  between  feve¬ 
ral  bells. 

The  method  of  forming  the  profile  of  a  bell,  pre¬ 
vious  to  its  being  call,  in  which  the  proportion  of  the 
feveral  parts  may  be  feen,  is  as  follows  :  the  thicknefs 
of  the  brim,  C  1  (Plate  CCXXIII.)  is  the  foundation 
of  every  other  meafure,  and  is  divided  into  three  equal 
parts.  Firfl,  draw  the  line  HD,  which  reprefents  the 
diameter  of  the  bell  ;  bife£l  it  in  F  and  eredl  the  per¬ 
pendicular  F  f  \  let  DF  and  HF  be  alfo  bife6led  in 
E  and  G,  and  two  other  perpendiculars  E  e,  G  a,  be 
eredled  at  E  and  G  :  GE  will  be  the  diameter  of  the 
top  or  upper  vafe,  i.  e.  the  diameter  of  the  top  will  be 
half  that  of  the  bell  $  and  it  will,  therefore,  be  the  dia¬ 
meter  of  a  bell  which  will  found  an  o6lave  to  the 
other.  Divide  the  diameter  of  the  bell  or  the  line 
HD  into  1 5  equal  parts,  and  one  of  thefe  will  give 
C  !  the  thicknefs  of  the  brim  5  divide  ftagain  each  of 
thefe  15  equal  parts  into  three  other  equal  parts,  and 
then  form  a  fcale.  From  this  fcale  take  1 2  of  the  lar¬ 
ger  divifions  or  °f  the  whole  fcale  in  the  compafs, 
and  fetting  one  leg  in  D  deferibe  an  arc  to  cut  the  line 
E  e  in  N  $  draw  ND,  and 
equal  parts }  at  the  point 

1  Cmo,  and  C  I  will  be  the  thicknefs  of  the  brim  =tT 
of  the  diameter  :  draw  the  line  CD  j  bifedl  DN  \  and 
at  the  point  of  bifedlion  6  eredl  the  perpendicular 
6  Kz=.i  ~  of  the  larger  divifions  on  the  fcale.  With  an 
opening  of  the  compafs  equal  to  twice  the  length  of 
the  fcale  or  30  brims,  fetting  one  leg  in  N,  deferibe  an 
arc  of  a  circle,  and  with  the  fame  leg  in  K  and  the 
fame  opening  deferibe  another  arc  to  interfe£l  the  for¬ 
mer  :  on  this  point  of  interfe£lion  as  a  centre,  and 
with  a  radius  equal  to  30  brims,  deferibe  tl^e  arc  NK  5 
in  6  K  produced  take  KBz=y  of  the  larger  meafure 
of  the  fcale  or  \  of  the  brim,  and  on  the  fame  centre 
with  the  radius  30-3-  brims  deferibe  an  arc  AB  parallel 
to  NK.  For  the  arc  BC,  take  12  divifions  of  the 
fcale  or  1 2  brims  in  the  compafs  j  find  a  centre,  and 
from  that  centre,  with  this  opening,  deferibe  the  arc 
BC,  in  the  fame  manner  as  NK  or  AB  were  defcri¬ 
bed.  There  are  various  ways  of  deferibing  the  arc 
K  p  y  fome  deferibe  it  on  a  centre  at  the  diflance  of 
nine  brims  from  the  points  p  and  K  $  others,  as  it  is 
done  in  the  figure,  on  a  centre  at  the  diflance  only  of 
feven  brims  from  thofe  points.  But  it  is  neceffary  firfl 
to  find  the  point  />,  and  to  determine  the  rounding  of 

the 


divide  this  line  into  12 
1  ere£l  the  perpendicular 
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Foundery.  the  bell/>  I.  For  this  purpofe,  on  the  point  C  as  a 
—  centre,  and  with  the  radius  C  I,  defcribe  the  arc  ip  n\ 
bife£t  the  part  1,2  of  the  line  D //,  and  ere&ing  the 
perpendicular  p  this  perpendicular  will  cut  the  arc 
1  p  11  in  7;z,  which  terminates  the  rounding  r  p.  Some 
founders  make  the  bendings  K  a  third  of  a  brim  lower 
than  the  middle  of  the  line  DN ;  others  make  the  part 
C  1  D  more  acute,  andjnftead  of  making  C  1  perpendi¬ 
cular  to  DN  at  1,  draw  it-Jth  of  a  brim  higher,  making 
it  dill  equal  to  one  brim  \  fo  that  the  line  1  D  is  longer 
than  the  brim  Cl.  In  order  to  trace  out  the  top  part 
N 17,  take  in  the  compafs  eight  divifions  of  the  fcale  or 
eight  brims,  and  on  the  points  N  and  D  as  centres, 
defcribe  arcs  to  interfe£t  each  other  in  8  :  on  this  point 
8,  with  a  radius  of  eight  brims,  defcribe  the  arc  N  b  ; 
this  arc  will  be  the  exterior  curve  of  the  top  or  crown  : 
Oil  the  fame  point  8  as  a  centre,  and  with  a  radius 
equal  to  7-y  brims,  defcribe  the  arc  Ac,  and  this  will 
be  the  interior  curve  of  the  crown,  and  its  whole 
thicknefs  will  be  one  third  of  the  brim.  As  the  point  8 
does  not  fall  in  the  axis  of  the  bell,  a  centre  M  may 
be  found  in  the  axis  by  defcribing,  with  the  interval 
of  eight  brims  on  the  centres  D  and  H,  arcs  which 
will  interfe£t  in  M  ;  and  this  point  may  be  made  the 
centre  of  the  inner  and  outer  curves  of  the  crown  as 
before.  The  thicknefs  of  the  cap  which  ftrengthens 
the  crown  at  Q  is  about  one-third  of  the  thicknefs  of 
the  brim  $  and  the  hollow  branches  or  ears  about  one 
fixth  of  the  diameter  of  the  bell.  The  height  of  the 
bell  is  in  proportion  to  its  diameter  as  12  to  15,  or  in 
the  proportion  of  the  fundamental  found  to  its  third 
major :  whence  it  follows,  that  the  found  of  a  bell  is 
principally  compofed  of  the  found  of  its  extremity  or 
brim  as  a  fundamental,  of  the  found  of  the  crown 
which  is  an  o£tave  to  it,  and  of  that  of  the  height 
which  is  a  third. 

The  particulars  neceffary  for  making  the  mould  of 
a  bell  are,  1.  The  earth  :  the  molt  cohelive  is  the  belt  $ 
it  mult  be  well  ground  and  fitted,  to  prevent  any  chinks. 
2.  Brick  Itone  \  which  mult  be  ufed  for  the  mine, 
mould,  or  core,  and  for  the  furnace.  3.  Horfe  dung, 
hair,  and  hemp,  mixed  with  the  earth,  to  render  the 
cement  more  binding.  4.  The  wax  for  infcriptions, 
coats  of  arms,  &,c.  5.  The  tallow  equally  mixed  with 

the  wax,  in  order  to  put  a  flight  lay  of  it  upon  the 
outer  mould,  before  any  letters  are  applied  to  it.  6.  The 
coals  t  dry  the  mould. 

For  making  the  mould,  they  have  a  fcaffold  con¬ 
fining  of  four  boards  ranged  upon  treffels.  Upon 
this  they  carry  the  earth,  grofsly  diluted,  to  mix  it 
with  horfe  dung,  beating  the  whole  with  a  large  fpa- 
Utla. 

The  compafles  of  conftru£tion  is  the  chief  inftru- 
ment  for  making  the  mould,  which  confift  of  two  dif¬ 
ferent  legs  joined  by  a  third  piece.  And,  lall  of  all 
the  founders  (helves,  on  which  are  the  engravings  of 
the  letters,  cartridges,  coats  of  arms,  &c. 

They  firlt  dig  a  hole  of  a  fufficient  depth  to  contain 
the  mould  of  the  bell,  together  with  the  cafe  or  can¬ 
non  under  ground  ;  and  about  fix  inches  lower  than 
the  terreplain,  where  the  work  is  performed.  The 
hole  mull  be  wide  enough  for  a  free  paffage  between 
the  mould  and  walls  of  the  hole,  or  between  one  mould 
and  another,  when  feveral  bells  are  to  be  call.  At 


the  centre  of  the  hole  is  a  (lake  creeled,  that  is  Arongly  Founder^ 
faflened  in  the  ground.  This  fupports  an  iron  peg,  — — v — 
on  which  the  pivot  of  the  fecond  branch  of  the  com¬ 
pafles  turns.  The  flake  is  encompaflfed  with  a  folid 
brick-work,  perfectly  round,  about  half  a  foot  high, 
and  of  the  propoied  bell’s  diameter.  This  they  call  a 
millflone .  The  parts  of  the  mould  are,  the  core,  the 
model  of  the  bell,  and  the  Ihell.  When  the  outer  fur- 
face  of  the  core  is  formed,  they  begin  to  raife  the  core, 
which  is  made  of  bricks  that  are  laid  in  courfes  of  equal 
height  upon  a  lay  of  plain  earth,  At  the  laying  of 
each  brick,  they  bring  near  it  the  branch  of  the  com¬ 
pafles,  on  which  the  curve  of  the  core  is  fnaped,  fo  as 
that  there  may  remain  between  it  and  the  curve  the 
diftance  of  a  line,  to  be  afterwards  filled  up  with  layers 
of  cement.  The  work  is  continued  to  the  top,  only 
leaving  an  opening  for  the  coals  to  bake  the  core.  This 
work  is  covered  with  a  layer  of  cement,  made  of  earth 
and  horfe  dung  ,  on  which  they  move  the  compafles 
of  conflru£tion,  to  make  it  of  an  even  fmoothnefs  every¬ 
where. 

The  firlt  layer  being  flnilhed,  they  put  the  fire  to 
the  core,  by  filling  it  half  with  coals,  through  an  open¬ 
ing  that  is  kept  Ihut,  during  the  baking,  with  a  cake 
of  earth  that  has  been  feparately  baked.  The  firlt 
fire  confumes  the  flake,  and  the  fire  is  left  in  the  core 
half  or  fometimes  a  whole  day  :  the  firlt  layer  being 
thoroughly  dry,  they  cover  it  with  a  fecond,  third, 
and  fourth  5  each  being  fmoothed  by  the  board  of  the 
compafles,  and  thoroughly  dried  before  they  proceed  to 
another. 

The  core  being  completed,  they  take  the  compafles 
to  pieces,  with  intent  to  cut  off  the  thicknefs  of  the 
model,  and  the  compafles  are  immediately  put  in  their 
place  to  begin  a  fecond  piece  of  the  mould.  It  con- 
fills  of  a  mixture  of  earth  and  hair,  applied  with  the 
hand  on  the  core,  in  feveral  cakes  that  clofe  together. 

This  work  is  finilhed  by  feveral  layers  of  a  thinner 
cement  of  the  fame  matter,  fmoothed  by  the  compafles, 
and  thoroughly  dried  before  another  is  laid  on.  The 
firlt  layer  of  the  model  is  a  mixture  of  wax  and  greafe 
fpread  over  the  whole.  After  which  are  applied  the 
infcriptions,  coats  of  arms,  8tc.  befmeared  with  a  pen¬ 
cil  dipped  in  a  veffel  of  wax  in  a  chafing  dilli  :  this  is 
done  for  every  letter.  Before  the  (hell  is  begun,  the 
compafles  are  taken  to  pieces,  to  Cut  off  all  the  wood 
that  fills  the  place  of  the  thicknefs  to  be  given  to  the 
Ihell. 

The  firlt  layer  is  the  fame  earth  with  the  reft,  lifted 
very  fine  ;  while  it  is  tempering  in  water,  it  is  mixed 
with  cows  hair  to  make  it  cohere.  The  whole  being 
a  thin  cullis,  is  gently  poured  on  the  model,  that  fills 
exactly  all  the  linuofities  of  the  figures,  &c.  and  this 
is  repeated  till  the  whole  is  two  lines  thick  over  the 
model.  When  this  layer  is  thoroughly  dried,  they 
cover  it  with  a  fecond  of  the  fame  matter,  but  fome- 
what  thicker  5  when  this  fecond  layer  becomes  of  fome 
confidence,  they  apply  the  compafles  again,  and  light 
a  fire  in  the  core,  fo  as  to  melt  off  the  wax  of  the  in¬ 
fcriptions,  &c. 

After  this,  they  go  on  with  other  layers  of  the  Ihell, 
by  means  of  the  compafles.  Here  they  add  to  the 
cows  hair  a  quantity  of  hemp,  fpread  upon  the  layers, 
and  afterwards  fmoothed  by  the  board  of  the  com- 
F  2  pafles* 
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Foundery,  puifes.  The  thicknefs  of  the  ihell  comes  to  four  or  five 
-  jnc]ieg  ]ower  than  the  millftone  before  obferved,  and 
furrounds  it  quite  clofe,  which  prevents  the  extravafa- 
tion  of  the  metal.  The  wax  ftiould  be  taken  out  before 
the  melting  of  the  metal. 

The  ear  of  the  bell  requires  a  feparate  work,  which 
is  done  during  the  drying  of  the  feveral  incruftations 
of  the  cement.  It  has  feven  rings  :  the  feventh  is  cal¬ 
led  the  bridge ,  and  unites  the  others,  being  a  perpen¬ 
dicular  fupport  to  ftrengthen  the  curves.  It  has  an 
aperture  at  the  top,  to  admit  a  large  iron  peg,  bent  at 
the  bottom  *,  and  this  is  introduced  into  twTo  holes  in 
the  beam,  fattened  with  two  ftrong  iron  keys.  There 
are  models  made  of  the  rings,  with  mattes  of  beaten 
earth,  that  are  dried  in  the  fire  in  order  to  have  the 
hollow  of  them.  Thefe  rings  are  gently  prefled  upon 
a  layer  of  earth  and  cows  hair,  one  halt  of  its  depth  \ 
and  then  taken  out,  without  breaking  the  mould. 
This  operation  is  repeated  i  2  times  for  I  2  half  moulds, 
that  two  and  two  united  may  make  the  hollows  of  the 
fix  rings  :  the  fame  they  do  for  the  hollow  of  the  bridge, 
and  bake  them  all  to  unite  them  together. 

Upon  the  open  place  left  for  the  coals  to  be  put  in 
are  placed  the  rings  that  conftitute  the  ear.  They  firft 
put  into  this  open  place  the  iron  ring  to  fupport  the 
clapper  of  the  bell  *  then  they  make  a  round  cake  of 
clay,  to  fill  up  the  diameter  of  the  thicknefs  of  the- 
core.  This  cake,  after  baking,  is  clapt  upon  the 
opening,  and  foldered  with  a  thin  mortar  fpread  over 
it,  which  binds  the  cover  clofe  to  the  core. 

The  hollow  of  the  model  is  filled  with  an  earth, 
fufficiently  moitt  to  fix  on  the  place,  wThich  is  ftrewed 
at  feveral  times  upon  the  cover  of  the  core  \  and  they 
beat  it  gently  with  a  peftle,  to  a  proper  height  }  and  a 
workman  fmooths  the  earth  at  top  with  a  wooden 
trowel  dipped  in  water. 

Upon  this  cover,  to  be  taken  off  afterwards,  they 
.  affemble  the  hollows  of  the  rings.  When  every  thing 
is  in  its  proper  place,  they  ftrengthen  the  outfide  of  the 
hollows  with  mortar,  in  order  to  bind  them  with  the 
bridge,  and  keep  them  fteady  at  the  bottom,  by  means 
of  a  cake  of  the  fame  mortar,  which  fills  up  the  -whole 
aperture  of  the  (hell.  This  they  let  dry,  that  it  may 
be  removed  without  breaking.  To  make  room  for  the 
metal,  they  pull  oft*  the  hollows  of  the  rings,  through 
which  the  metal  is  to  pafs,  before  it  enters  into  the  va¬ 
cuity  of  the  mould.  The  (hell  being  unloaded  of  its 
ear,  they  range  under  the  millftone  five  or  fix  pieces 
of  wood,  about  two  feet  long,  and  thick  enough  to 
reach  almoft  the  lower  part  of  the  fhellj  between  thefe 
and  the  mould,  they  drive  in  wooden  wedges  wTith  a 
mallet,  to  (hake  the  fhell  of  the  model  whereon  it  refts, 
fo  as  to  be  pulled  up  and  got  out  of  the  pit. 

When  this  and  the  wTax  are  removed,  they  break 
the  model  and  the  layer  of  earth,  through  which  the 
metal  muft  run,  from  the  hollow  of  the  rings,  between 
the  fhell  and  the  core.  They  fmoke  the  infide  of  the 
fhell,  by  burning  ft  raw  under  it,  that  helps  to  fmooth 
the  furface  of  the  bell.  Then  they  put  the  fhell  in 
the  place,  fo  as  to  leave  the  fame  interval  between  that 
and  the  core  ;  and  before  the  hollows  of  the  rings  or 
the  cap  are  put  on  again,  they  add  two  vents,  that  are 
united  to  the  rings,  and  to  each  other,  by  a  mafs  of 
baked  cement.  After  which  they  put  on  this  mafs  of 
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the  cap,  the  rings,  and  the  vent,  over  the  fhell,  and  Foundery* 
folder  it  with  thin  cement,  which  is  dried  gradually  by  ’  v—* 

covering  it  with  burning  coals.  Then  they  fill  up  the 
pit  with  earth,  beating  it  ftrongly  all  the  time  round 
the  mould. 

The  furnace  has  a  place  for  the  fire,  and  another  for 
the  metal.  The  fire-place  has  a  large  chimney  with  a 
fpacious  afh-hole.  The  furnace  wrhich  contains  the 
metal  is  vaulted,  whofe  bottom  is  made  of  earth, 
rammed  down  j  the  reft  is  built  with  brick.  It  has 
four  apertures  }  the  firft,  through  which  the  fame  re¬ 
vibrates  y  the  fecond  is  clofed  with  a  ftopple  that  is 
opened  for  the  metal  to  run  ;  the  others  are  to  fepa¬ 
rate  the  drofs  or  lcorke  of  the  metal  by  wooden  rakes  : 

'  through  thefe  laft  apertures  paffes  the  thick  fmoke. 

The  ground  of  the  furnace  is  built  Hoping,  for  the  me¬ 
tal  to  run  down. 

Foundery  of  Great  Gtrns  and  Mortar  Pieces .  The 
method  of  catting  thefe  pieces  is  little  different  from 
that  of  bells  \  they  are  run  maffy,  without  any  core, 
being  determined  by  the  hollow  of  the  fhell  *,  and  they 
are  afterwards  bored  with  a  fteel  trepan,  that  is  worked 
either  by  horfes  or  a  water  mill. 

For  the  metal,  parts,  proportions,  &c.  of  thefe  pieces, 
fee  Gunnery. 

Letter  Foundery ,  or  Cajiing  of  Printing  Letters . 

In  the  bufinefs  of  cutting,  calling,  &c.  letters  for 
printing,  the  letter-cutter  muft  be  provided  with  a  vice, 
hand-vice,  hammers,  and  files  of  all  forts  for  watch¬ 
makers  ufe  -y  as  alfo  gravers  and  fculpters  of  all  forts, 
and  an  oil  ft  one,  &c.  fuitable  and  fizeable  to  the  feve¬ 
ral  letters  to  be  cut :  a  flat  gage  made  of  bpx  to  hold 
a  rod  of  fteel,  or  the  body  of  a  mould,  &c.  exadlly  per¬ 
pendicular  to  the  flat  of  the  ufing  file  :  a'  Aiding  gage, 
w7hofe  ufe  is  to  meafure  and  fet  off  diftances  between 
the  fhoulder  and  the  tooth,  and  to  mark  it  off  from  the 
end,  or  from  the  edge  of  the  work  \  a  face  gage, 
which  is  a  fquare  notch  cut  with  a  file  into  the  edge 
of  a  thin  plate  of  fteel,  iron,  or  brafs,  of  the  thicknefs 
of  a  piece  of  common  tin,  whofe  ufe  is  to  proportion 
the  face  of  each  fort  of  letter,  viz.  long  letters,  af- 
cending  letters,  and  fhort  letters.  So  there  muft  be 
three  gages  ;  and  the  gage  for  the  long  letters  is  the 
length  of  the  whole  body  fuppofed  to  be  divided  into 
42  equal  parts.  The  gage  for  the  afeending  letters- 
Roman  and  Italic  are  4»  or  30  parts  of  42,  and  33  parts 
for  the  Engliih  face.  The  gage  for  the  (hort  letters 
is  \y  or  1 8  parts  of  42  of  the  whole  body  for  the  Ro¬ 
man  and  Italic,  and  22  parts  for  the  Engfilh  face. 

The  Italic  and  other  Handing  gages  are  to  meafure 
the  fcope  of  the  Italic  ftems,  by  applying  the  top  and 
bottom  of  the  gage  to  the  top  and  bottom  lines  of  the 
letters,  and  the  other  fide  of  the  gage  to  the  item  \  for 
when  the  letter  complies  wfith  thefe  three  fides  of  the 
gage,  that  letter  has  its  true  fhape. 

The  next  care  of  the  letter-cutter  is  to  prepare  good 
fteel  punches,  well  tempered,  and  quite  free  from  all. 
veins  of  iron  ;  on  the  face  of  which  he  draws  or  marks 
the  exa£l  fliape  of  the  letter  wdth  pen  and  ink  if  the 
letter  be  large,  or  with  a  fmooth  blunted  point  of  a 
needle  if  it  be  fmall  \  and  then  with  liveable  and  pro¬ 
per  (haped  and  pointed  gravers  and  fculpters,  digs  or 
fculps  out  the  fteel  between  the  ftrekes  or  marks  he 
made  on  the  face  of.  the  punch,  and  leaves  the  marks . 

Handing 
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,dery.  Handing  on  the  face.  Having  well  ftiaped  the  infide 
*  ~  flrokes  of  his  letter,  he  deepens  the  hollows  with  the 

fame  tools  \  for  if  a  letter  be  not  deep  in  proportion 
to  its  width,  it  will,  when  ufed  at  prefs,  print  black, 
and  be  good  for  nothing.  This  work  is  generally  re¬ 
gulated  by  the  depth  of  the  counter-punch.  Then  he 
works  the  outfide  with  proper  files  till  it  be  fit  for  the 
matrice. 

But  before  we  proceed  to  the  finking  and  juftifying 
of  the  matrices,  we  mull:  provide  a  mould  to  juftify 
them  by,  of  which  there  is  a  draught  in  Plate  CCXXIII. 
fig.  1.2. 

Every  mould  is  compofed  of  an  upper  and  an  under 
part.  The  under  part  is  delineated  in  fig.  i .  The 
upper  part  is  marked  fig.  2.  and  is  in  all  refpe£ts  made 
like  the  under  part,  excepting  the  ftool  behind,  and  the 
bow  or  fpring  alfo  behind  ;  and  excepting  a  fmall 
roundilh  wire  between  the  body  and  carriage,  near  the 
break,  where  the  under  part  hath  a  fmall  rounding 
groove  made  in  the  body.  This  wire,  or  rather  half 
wire,  in  the  upper  part  makes  the  nick  in  the  (hank  of 
the  letter,  w  hen  part  of  it  is  received  into  the  groove 
in  the  under  part.  Thefe  two  parts  are  fo  exa&ly  fit¬ 
ted  and  gaged  into  one  another  (viz.  the  male  gage 
marked  c  in  fig.  2.  into  the  female  marked  g  in  fig.  i.), 
that  when  the  upper  part  of  the  mould  is  properly  pla¬ 
ced  on,  and  in  the  under  part  of  the  mould,  both  toge¬ 
ther  make  the  entire  mould,  and  may  be  flid  backwards 
for  ufe  fo  far,  till  the  edge  of  either  of  the  bodies  on  the 
middle  of  either  carriage  comes  juft  to  the  edge  of  the 
female  gages  cut  in  each  carriage  }  and  they  may  be 
flid  forward  fo  far,  till  the  bodies  on  either  carriage 
touch  each  other  :  and  the  Hiding  of  thele  two  parts 
of  the  mould  backwards  makes  the  fliank  of  the  letter 
thicker,  becaufe  the  bodies  on  each  part  ftand  wider 
afunder  ;  and  the  Aiding  them  forwards  makes  the 
fhank  of  the  letter  thinner,  becaufe  the  bodies  on  each 
part  of  the  mould  ftand  clofer  together.  The  parts  of 
the  mould  are  as  follow  :  viz.  a,  The  carriage,  b,  The 
body,  c,  The  male  gage.  d  e,  The  mouth-piece, 
fi,  The  regifter.  g,  The  female  gage,  h,  The  hag, 
a  a  act.  The  bottom-plate,  b  b  b,  The  wood  on  which 
the  bottom-plate  lies,  c  c  c,  The  mouth.  d  d,  The 
throat.  edd.  The  pallat.  f  The  nick.  g  g,  The 
ftool.  li  /i,  The  fpring  or  bow. 

Then  the  mould  muft  be  juftified  :  and  firft  the 
founder  juftifies  the  body,  by  cafting  about  20  proofs 
or  famples  of  letters  }  wdhich  are  fet  up  in  a  compofing 
Hick,  with  all  their  nicks  towards  the  right  hand  y 
and  then  by  comparing  thefe  with  the  pattern  letters, 
let  up  in  the  fame  manner,  he  finds  the  exadl  meafure 
of  the  body  to  be  caft.  He  alfo  tries  if  the  two  fides  of 
the  body  are  parallel,  or  that  the  body  be  no  bigger 
at  the  head  than  at  the  foot,  by  taking  half  the  num¬ 
ber  of  his  proofs  and  turning  them  with  their  heads  to 
the  feet  of  the  other  half ;  and  if  then  the  heads  and 
the  feet  be  found  exa&ly  even  upon  each  other,  and 
neither  to  drive  out  nor  get  in,  the  two  fides  may  be 
pronounced  parallel.  He  farther  tries  whether  the 
two  fides  of  the  thicknefs  of  the  letter  be  parallel,  by 
firft  fetting  his  proofs  in  the  compofing  ftick  with  their 
nicks  upwards,  and  then  turning  one-half  with  their 
heads  to  the  feet  of  the  other  half }  and  if  the  heads 
and.  feet  He  e.taftly  upon  each  other,  and  neither  drive 


out  nor  get  in,  the  two  fides  of  the  thicknels  are  paral-  Found 
iek  - - v" 

The  mould  thus  juftified,  the  next  bufinefs  is  to  pre¬ 
pare  the  matrices.  A  matrice  is  a  piece  of  brafs  or 
copper  of  about  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  and  of  a  thick¬ 
nefs  in  proportion  to  the  fize  of  the  letter  it  is  to  con¬ 
tain.  In  this  metal  is  funk  the  face  of  the  letter  in¬ 
tended  to  be  caft,  by  {hiking  the  letter  punch  about 
the  depth  of  an  n.  After  this  the  fides  and  face  of 
the  matrice  muft  be  juftified  and  cleared  with  files  of 
all  bunchings  made  by  finking  the  punch. 

Every  thing  thus  prepared,  it  is  brought  to  the  fur¬ 
nace  *,  which  is  built  of  brick  upright,  with  four  fquare 
fides,  and  a  ftone  on  the  top,  in  which  ftone  is  a  wide 
round  hole  for  the  pan  to  ftand  in.  A  foundery  of  any 
confequence  has  feveral  of  thefe  furnaces  in  it. 

As  to  the  metal  of  which  the  types  are  to  be  caft, 
this,  in  extenfive  founderies,  is  always  prepared  in 
large  quantities  *,  but  caft  into  fmall  bars,  of  about  20 
pounds  weight,  to  be  delivered  out  to  the  workmen  as 
occafion  requires.  In  the  letter  foundery  which  has 
been  long  carried  on  with  reputation  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Meff.  Wilfon  and  Sons  at  Glafgow,  we  are 
informed,  that  a  ftock  of  metal  is  made  up  at  two  dif¬ 
ferent  times  of  the  year,  fufticient  to  ferve  the  caftcrs  at 
the  furnace  for  fix  months  each  time.  For  this  purpofc, 
a  large  furnace  is  built  under  a  (hade,  furniftied  with  a 
wheel  vent,  in  order  the  more  equally  to  heat  the  fides 
of  a  ftrong  pot  of  caft  iron,  which  holds  when  full 
15  hundred  weight  of  the  metal.  The  fire  being 
kindled  below,  the  bars  of  lead  are  let  foftly  dow  n  in¬ 
to  the  pot,  and  their  fufion  promoted  by  throwing  in. 
fome  pitch  and  tallow,  which  foon  inflame.  An  outer 
chimney,  which  is  built  fo  as  to  project  about  a  foot 
over  the  fartheft  lip  of  the  pot,  catches  hold  of  the 
flame  by  a  ftrong  draught,  and  makes  it  adl  very  power¬ 
fully  in  melting  lead  ;  whilft  it  ferves  at  the  fame  time 
to  convey  away  all  the  fumes,  & c.  from  the  workmen, 
to  whom  this  laborious  part  of  the  bufinefs  is  commit¬ 
ted.  When  the  lead  is  thoroughly  melted,  a  due  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  regulus  of  antimony  and  other  ingredi¬ 
ents  are  put  in,  and  fome  more  tallow  is  inflamed  to 
make  the  whole  incorporate  fooncr.  The  workmen 
now  having  mixed  the  contents  of  the  pot  very  tho¬ 
roughly  by  ftirring  long  with  a  large  iron  ladle,  next 
proceed  to  draw  the  metal  off  into  the  fmall  troughs 
of  caft  iron,  which  are  ranged  to  the  number  of  four- 
fcore  upon  a  level  platform  faced  with  ftone,  built  to¬ 
wards  the  right  hand.  In  the  courfe  of  a  day  1 5  hun¬ 
dred  weight  of  metal  can  be  eafily  prepared  in  this  * 
manner  \  and  the  operation  is  continued  for  as  many 
days  as  are  neceffary  to  prepare  a  ftock  of  metal  of  all 
the  various  degrees  of  hardnefs;  After  this,  the  whole 
is  dlfpofed  into  preffes  according  to  its  quality,  to  be 
delivered  out  occafionally  to  the  workmen. 

The  founder  - muft  now  be  provided  with  a  ladle,  • 
which  differs  nothing  from  other  iron  ladles  but  in  its 
fize  ,  and  he  is  provided 'alvvays  with  ladles  of  feveral 
fizes,  which  he  ufes  according  to  the  fize  of  the  letters 
he  is  to  caft.  Before  the  cafter  begins  to  caft,  He  muft 
kindle  his  fire  in  the  furnace  to  melt  the  metal  in  the 
pan.  Therefore  he  takes  the  pan  out  of  the  hole  in 
the  ftone,  and  there  lays  in  coals  and  kindles  them } 
and,  when  they  are  well  kindled,  he  fets  the  pan  in 

again,  , 
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again,  and  puts  In  metal  into  it  to  melt :  if  it  be  a  fmall- 
bodied  letter  he  calls,  or  a  thin  letter  of  great  bodies, 
his  letter  mull  be  very  hot,  nay  fometimes  red-hot, 
to  make  the  letter  come.  Then  having  chofen  a  ladle 
that  will  hold  about  fo  much  as  the  letter  and  break 
is,  he  lays  it  at  the  Itoking  hole,  where  the  dame 
burlts  out,  to  beat.  Then  he  ties  a  thin  leather,  Cut 
with  its  narrow  end  again  ft  the  face  to  the  leather 
groove  of  the  matrice,  by  whipping  a  brown  thread 
twice  about  the  leather  groove,  and  fattening  the 
thread  with  a  knot.  Then  he  puts  both  halves  of  the 
mould  together,  and  puts  the  matrice  into  the  matrice- 
cheek,  and  places  the  foot  of  the  matrice  on  the  ftool 
of  the  mould,  and  the  broad  end  of  the  leather  upon 
the  wood  of  the  upper  half  of  the  mould,  but  not  tight 
up,  left  it  might  hinder  the  foot  of  the  matrice  from 
finking  clofe  down  upon  the  ftool  in  a  train  of  work. 
Then  laying  a  little  rofin  on  the  upper  wood  of  the 
mould,  and  having  his  cafting  ladle  hot,  he  with  the 
boiling  fide  of  it  melts  the  rofin  :  and,  when  it  is  yet 
melted,  preffes  the  broad  end  of  the  leather  hard  down 
on  the  wood,  and  fo  faftens  it  to  the  wood  5  all  this  is 
the  preparation. 

Now  he  comes  to  cafting.  Wherefore,  placing  the 
under  half  of  the  mould  in  his  left  hand,  with  the 
hook  or  hag  forward,  he  clutches  the  ends  of  its  wood 
between  the  lower  part  of  the  ball  of  his  thumb  and 
his  three  hind  fingers  \  then  he  lays  the  upper  half  of 
the  mould  upon  the  under  half,  fo  that  the  male  gages 
may  fall  into  the  female  gages,  and  at  the  fame  time 
the  foot  of  the  matrice  places  itfelf  upon  the  , ftool  ; 
and,  clafping  his  left  hand  thumb  ftrong  over  the  up¬ 
per  half  of  the  mould,  he  nimbly  catches  hold  of  the 
bow  or  fpring  with  his  right  hand  fingers  at  the  top 
of  it,  and  his  thumb  under  it,  and  places  the  point 
of  it  againft  the  middle  of  the  notch  in  the  backfide 
of  the  matrice,  prefling  it  as  well  forwards  towards 
the  mould,  as  downwards  by  the  fhoulder  of  the  notch 
clofe  upon  the  ftool,  while  at  the  fame  time  with  his 
hinder  fingers,  as  aforefaid,  he  draws  the  under  half 
of  the  mould  towards  the  ball  of  his  thumb,  and  thrufts 
by  the  ball  of  his  thumb  the  upper  part  towards  his 
fingers,  that  both  the  regifters  of  the  mould  may  prefs 
againft  both  fides  of  the  matrice,  and  his  thumb  and 
fingers  prefs  both  halves  of  the  mould  clofe  together. 

Then  he  takes  the  handle  of  his  ladle  in  his  right 
hand,  and  with  the  boll  of  it  gives  a  ftroke,  two  or 
three,  outwards  upon  the  furface  of  the  melted  metal, 
to  feum  or  clear  it  from  the  film  or  duft  that  may  fwim 
upon  it  5  then  takes  up  the  ladle  full  of  metal,  and 
having  his  mould,  as  aforefaid,  in  his  left  hand,  he  a 
little  twifts  the  left  fide  of  his  body  from  the  furnace, 
and  brings  the  geat  of  his  ladle  (full  of  metal)  to  the 
mouth  of  the  mould,  and  twifts  the  upper  part  of  his 
right  hand  towards  him  to  turn  the  metal  into  it,  while 
at  the  fame  moment  of  time  he  jilts  the  mould  in  his 
left  hand  forwards,  to  receive  the  metal  with  a  ftrong 
(hake  (as  it  is  called),  not  only  into  the  body  of  the 
mould,  but  while  the  metal  is  yet  hot  running,  fwift 
and  ftrongly,  into  the  very  face  of  the  matrice,  to  re¬ 
ceive  its  perfeCt  form  there,  as  well  as  in  the  fhank. 

Then  he  takes  the  upper  half  of  the  mould  off  the 
under  half,  by  placing  his  right  hand  thumb,  on  the 
end  of  the  wood  next  his  left  hand  thumb,  and  his 
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finding  the  letter  and  break  lie  in  the  under  half  of  ' - v — * 

the  mould  (as  moft  commonly  by  reafon  of  its  weight 
it  does),  he  throws  or  toffes  the  letter,  break  and  all, 
upon  a  fheet  of  wafte  paper  laid  for  that  purpofe  011 
the  bench,  juft  a  little  beyond  his  left  hand,  and  is 
then  ready  to  caft  another  letter  as  before  5  and  alfo, 
the  whole  number  that  is  to  be  caft  with  that  matrice. 

A  workman  will  ordinarily  caft  about  3000  of  thefe  let¬ 
ters  in  a  day. 

When  the  callers  at  the  furnace  have  got  a  fufticient 
number  of  types  upon  the  tables,  a  fet  of  boys  come 
and  nimbly  break  away  the  jets  from  them  :  the  jets 
are  thrown  into  the  pots,  and  the  types  are  carried 
away  in  parcels  to  other  boys,  who  pafs  them  fwiftly 
under  their  fingers,  defended  by  leather,  upon  fmooth 
flat  ftones,  in  order  to  polifh  their  broadfides.  This 
is  a  very  dexterous  operation,  and  is  a  remarkable  in- 
ftance  of  what  may  be  effeCied  by  the  power  of  habit 
and  long  praCtice  5  for  thefe  boys,  in  turning  up  the 
other  fide  of  the  type,  do  it  fo  quickly  by  a  mere  touch 
of  the  fingers  of  the  left  hand,  as  not  to  require  the 
leaft  perceptible  intermiflion  in  the  motion  of  the  right 
hand  upon  the  Hone.  The  types,  thus  finely  fmooth- 
ed  and  flattened  on  the  broad  fides,  are  next  carried 
to  another  fet  of  boys,  who  fit  at  a  fquare  table,  two 
on  each  fide,  and  there  are  ranged  upon  long  rulers 
or  flicks,  fitted  with  a  fmall  projection,  to  hinder  them 
from  Aiding  off  backwards.  When  thefe  flicks  are  fo 
filled,  they  are  placed,  two  and  two,  upon  a  fet  of 
wooden  pins  fixed  into  the  wall,  near  the  dreffer,  fome¬ 
times  to  the  amount  of  an  hundred,  in  order  to  under¬ 
go  the  finifhing  operations.  This  workman,  who  is 
always  the  moft  expert  and  fkilful  in  all  the  different 
branches  carried  on  at  the  foundery,  begins  by  taking 
one  of  thefe  flicks,  and,  with  a  peculiar  addrefs,  Aides 
the  whole  column  of  types  off  upon  the  drefling-ftick  : 
this  is  made  of  well-feafoned  mahogany,  and  furnifhed 
with  two  end-pieces  of  fteel,  a  little  lower  than  the 
body  of  the  types,  one  of  which  is  moveable,  fo  as  to 
approach  the  other  by  means  of  a  long  ferew-pin,  in- 
ferted  in  the  end  of  the  flick.  The  types  are  put  in¬ 
to  the  flick  with  their  faces  next  to  the  back  or  pro¬ 
jection  5  and  after  they  are  adjufted  to  one  another  fo 
as  to  ftand  even,  they  are  then  bound  up,  by  ferewing 
home  the  moveable  end-piece.  It  is  here  where  the 
great  and  requilite  accuracy  of  the  moulds  comes  to 
be  perceived  •,  for  in  this  cafe  the  whole  column,  fo 
bound  up,  lies  flat  and  true  upon  the  flick,  the  two 
extreme  types  being  quite  parallel,  and  the  whole  has 
the  appearance  of  one  folid  continuous  plate  of  metal. 

The  leaft  inaccuracy  in  the  exaCt  parallelifm  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  type,  when  multiplied  fo  many  times,  would 
render  it  impoflible  to  bind  them  up  in  this  manner, 
by  difpofing  them  to  rife  or  fpring  from  the  flick  by 
the  frnalleft  preffure  from  the  ferew.  Now,  when  lying 
fo  conveniently  with  the  narrow  edges  uppermoft,  which 
cannot  poftibly  be  fmoothed  in  the  manner  before  men¬ 
tioned  by  the  ftones,  the  workman  does  this  more  ef¬ 
fectually  by  feraping  the  furface  of  the  column  with  a 
thick-edged  but  fharp  razor,  which  at  every  ftroke 
brings  on  a  very  fine  fmooth  fkin,  like  to  polifhed  filver  1 
and  thus  he  proceeds  till  in  about  half  a  minute  he 
comes  to  the  farther  end  of  the  flick.  The  other  edges 
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Foundery,  of  the  types  are  next  turned  upwards,  and  polifhed  in 
F°unt’  the  fame  manner.  It  is  whilft  the  types  thus  lie  in  the 
drefling-ftick  that  the  operation  of  bearding  or  barb¬ 
ing  is  performed,  which  is  effe£ted  by  running  a  plane, 
faced  with  fteel,  along  the  fhoulder  of  the  body  next 
to  the  face,  which  takes  more  or  lefs  off  the  corner, 
as  occafion  may  require.  Whilft  in  the  drefling-ftick, 
they  are  alfo  grooved,  which  is  a  very  material  opera¬ 
tion.  In  order  to  underftand  this,  it  muft  be  remem¬ 
bered,  that  when  the  types  are  hrft  broken  off  from 
the  jets,  fome  fuperfluous  metal  always  remains,  which 
would  make  them  bear  very  unequally  againft  the  pa¬ 
per  whilft  under  the  printing  prefs,  and  effectually  mar 
the  imprefiion.  That  all  thefe  inequalities  may,  there¬ 
fore,  be  taken  away,  and  that  the  bearings  of  every 
type  may  be  regulated  by  the  fhoulders  imported  to 
them  all  alike  from  the  mould,  the  workman  or  dref- 
fer  proceeds  in  the  following  manner  :  The  types  be¬ 
ing  fere  wed  up  in  the  ftick,  as  before  mentioned,  with 
the  jet  end  outermoft,  and  projecting  beyond  the  wood 
about  one-eighth  of  an  inch,  the  ftick  is  put  into  an 
open  prefs,  fo  as  to  prefent  the  jet  end  uppermoft,  and 
then  every  thing  is  made  fall  by  driving  a  long  wedge, 
which  bears  upon  a  Hip  of  wrood,  which  lies  clofe  to 
the  types  the  whole  length  :  then  a  plough  or  plane 
is  applied,  which  is  fo  conftruted  as  to  embrace  the 
projecting  part  of  the  types  betwixt  its  long  ftdes, 
which  are  made  of  polifhed  iron.  When  the  plane  is 
thus  applied,  the  fteel  cutter  bearing  upon  that  part 
between  the  ihoulders  of  the  types,  where  the  inequa¬ 
lities  lie,  the  drefler  dexteroufty  glides  it  along,  and  by 
this  means  ftrips  off  every  irregular  part  that  comes  in 
the  way,  and  fo  makes  an  uniform  groove  the  whole 
length,  and  leaves  the  two  Ihoulders  (landing  •  by 
which  means  every  type  becomes  precifely  like  to  ano¬ 
ther,  as  to  the  height  againft  paper.  The  types  be¬ 
ing  now  finifhed,  the  ftick  is  taken  out  of  the  prefs, 
and  the  whole  column  replaced  upon  the  other  ftick  ; 
and  after  the  whole  are  fo  drgffed,  he  proceeds  to  pick 
out  the  bad  letters,  previous  to  putting  them  up  into 
pages  and  papers.  In  doing  this  he  takes  the  ftick 
into  his  left  hand,  and  turning  the  faces  near  to  the 
light,  he  examines  them  carefully,  and  whenever  an 
imperfeCl  or  damaged  letter  occurs,  he  nimbly  plucks 
it  out  with  a  (harp  bodkin,  which  he  holds  in  the  right 
hand  for  that  purpofe.  Thofe  letters  which,  from  their 
form,  project  over  the  body  of  the  type,  and  which 
cannot  on  this  account  be  rubbed  on  the  ftones,  are 
feraped  on  the  broadftdes  with  a  knife  or  file,  and  fome 
of  the  metal  next  the  face  pared  away  with  a  pen¬ 
knife,  in  order  to  allow  the  type  to  come  clofe  to  any 
other.  This  operation  is  called  kerning . 

The  excellence  of  printing  types  confifts  not  only 
in  the  due  performance  of  all  the  operations  above  de- 
feribed,  but  alfo  in  the  hardnefs  of  the  metal,  form, 
and  fine  proportion  of  the  character,  and  in  the  exaCt 
bearing  and  ranging  of  the  letters  in  relation  to  one 
another. 

FOUNT,  or  Font,  among  printers,  &c.  a  fet  or 
quantity  of  characters  or  letters  of  each  kind,  call 
by  a  letter-founder,  and  forted. — We  fay,  a  founder 
has  call  a  fount  of  pica,  of  englilh,  of  pearl,  &c. 
meaning  that  he  has  call  a  fet  of  characters  of  thefe 
kinds. 

A  complete  fount  not  only  includes  the  running 


letters,  but  alfo  large  and  fmall  capitals,  fingle  let¬ 
ters,  double  letters,  points,  commas,  lines,  and  numeral 
characters. 

Founts  are  large  or  fmall,  according  to  the  demand 
of  the  printer,  who  orders  them  by  the  hundred  weight, 
or  by  fheets.  When  the  printer  orders  a  fount  of  500, 
he  means  that  the  fount  fhould  wTeigh  5001b.  When 
he  demands  a  fount  of  10  fheets,  it  is  underftood,  that 
writh  that  fount  he  fhall  be  able  to  compofe  10  fheets, 
or  20  forms,  without  being  obliged  to  diftribute.  The 
founder  takes  his  meafures  accordingly  ^  he  reckons 
1  20  pounds  for  a  fheet,  including  the  quadrates,  &c, 
or  60  pounds  for  a  form,  which  is  half  a  fheet :  not 
that  the  fheet  always  weighs  x  20  pounds,  or  the  form 
60  pounds  5  on  the  contrary,  it  varies  according  to  the 
fize  of  the  form  ;  befides,  it  is  always  fuppofed  that 
there  are  letters  left  in  the  cafes. 

The  letter-founders  have  a  kind  of  lift,  or  tariff, 
whereby  they  regulate  their  founts  :  the  occafion  there¬ 
of  is,  that  fome  letters  being  in  much  more  ufe,  and 
oftener  repeated  than  others,  their  cells  or  cafes  fhould 
be  better  filled  and  ftored  than  thofe  of  the  letters 
which  do  not  return  fo  frequently.  Thus  the  0  and  i, 
for  inftance,  are  always  in  greater  quantity  than  the  k 
or  2?. 

This  difference  will  be  beft  perceived  from  a  propor¬ 
tional  comparifon  of  thofe  letters  with  themfelves,  or 
fome  others.  Suppofe  a  fount  of  100,000  characters, 
which  is  a  common  fount ;  here  the  a  fhould  have 
5000,  the  c  3000,  the  e  11,000,  the  i  6000,  the  771 
3000,  the  k  only^  30,  and  the  x,  y  and  25,  not  many 
more.  But  this  is  only  to  be  underftood  of  the  let¬ 
ters  of  the  lower  cafe  \  thofe  of  the  upper  having  other 
proportions,  which  it  would  be,  here,  too  long  to  infill 
on. 

FOUNTAIN,  a  fpring  or  fource  of  water  riling 
out  of  the  earth.  Among  the  ancients,  fountains 
were  generally  efteemed  as  facred  }  but  fome  were  held 
to  be  fo  in  a  more  particular  manner.  The  good  ef¬ 
fects  received  from  cold  baths  gave  fprings  and  rivers 
this  high  reputation  \  for  their  falutary  influence  was 
fuppofed  to  proceed  from  fome  prefiding  deity.  Par¬ 
ticular  reafons  might  occafion  fome  to  be  held  in  greater 
veneration  than  others.  It  was  cuftomary  to  throw 
little  pieces  of  money  into  thofe  fprings,  lakes,  or 
rivers,  which  were  efteemed  facred,*  to  render  the  pre¬ 
fiding  divinities  propitious  ;  as  the  touch  of  a  naked  bo¬ 
dy  was  fuppofed  to  pollute  their  hallowed  waters.  For 
the  phenomena,  theory,  and  origin  of  fountains  or 
fprings,  fee  Spring. 

Artificial  Fountain ,  called  alfo  a  jet  d'eau,  is  a  con¬ 
trivance  by  which  water  is  violently  fpouted  upwards. 
See  Hydraulics. 

Boiling  Fountain .  See  Iceland. 

Fount ain-T ree,  a  very  extraordinary  vegetable  grow¬ 
ing  in  one  of  the  Canary  iflands,  and  likewife  faid  to 
exift  in  fome  other  places,  which  diftils  water  from  its 
leaves  in  fuch  plenty  as  to  anfwer  all  the  purpofes  of 
the  inhabitants  who  live  near  it.  Of  this  tree  we  have 
the  following  account  in  Glaffe’s  hiftory  of  the  Cana¬ 
ry  iflands. — “  There  are  only  three  fountains  of  water 
in  the  whole  ifland  of  Hierro,  wherein  the  fountain- 
tree  grows.  One  of  thefe  fountains  is  called  Acof, 
which,  in  the  language  of  the  ancient  inhabitants,  fig- 
nifies  river ;  a  name,  however,  which  does  not  feem 
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Fountain.  to  have  been  given  it  on  account  of  its  yielding  much 
“"v — water,  for  in  that  rcfpeft  it  hardly  defer ves  the  name 
of  a  fountain.  More  to  the  northward  is  another  call¬ 
ed  Hapio  ;  and  in  the  middle  of  the  iiland  is  a  fpring, 
yielding  a  dream  about  the  thicknefs  of  a  man’s  finger. 
This  lail:  was  difcovered  in  the  year  1565,  and  is  call¬ 
ed  the  fountain  of  Anion .  Hcrnadez.  On  account  of 
the  fcarcity  of  water,  the  (beep,  goats,  and  fwine, 
here  do  not  drink  in  the  fummer,  but  are  taught  to  dig 
up  the  roots  of  fern,  and  chew  them  to  quench  their 
third.  The  great  cattle  are  watered  at  thofe  fountains, 
and  at  a  place  where  water  diflills  from  the  leaves  of  a 
tree.  Many  writers  have  made  mention  of  this  fa¬ 
mous  tree,  fome  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  make  it  ap¬ 
pear  miraculous  :  others  again  deny  the  exiflence  of 
any  fuch  tree  :  among  whom  is  Father  Feyjoo,  a  mo¬ 
dern  Spanifh  author,  in  his  Theatro  Critico.  But  he, 
and  thofe  who  agree  with  him  in  this  matter,  are  as 
much  midaken  as  thofe  who  would  make  it  appear  to 
be  miraculous.  This  is  the  only  iiland  of  all  the  Ca¬ 
naries  which  I  have  not  been  in  ;  but  I  have  failed  with 
natives  of  Hierro,  who,  when  queflioned  about  the  ex¬ 
igence  of  this  tree,  anfwered  in  the  affirmative. 

“  The  author  of  the  Hiftory  of  the  difeovery  and  con - 
queft  has  given  us  a  particular  account  of  it,  which  I 
(hall  here  relate  at  large. 

“  The  diflridt  in  which  this  tree  Hands  is  called  Ti - 
gulahe  ;  near  to  which,  and  in  the  cliff  or  deep  rocky 
afeent  that  furrounds  the  whole  iiland,  is  a  narrow  gut¬ 
ter  or  gully,  which  commences  at  the  fea,  and  conti¬ 
nues  to  the  fummit  of  the  cliff,  where  it  joins  or  co¬ 
incides  with  a  valley,  which  is  terminated  by  the  deep 
front  of  a  rock.  On  the  top  of  this  rock  growTs  a  tree, 
called  in  the  language  of  the  ancient  inhabitants,  Garfe , 
i%  Sacred  or  Holy  Tree,”  which  for  many  years  has 
been  preferred  found,  entire,  and  frefh.  Its  leaves  con- 
dantly  dilfil  fuch  a  quantity  of  water  as  is  fufficient  to 
furnilh  drink  to  every  living  creature  in  Hierro  3  na¬ 
ture  having  provided  this  remedy  for  the  drought  of 
the  iiland.  It  is  fituated  about  a  league  and  a  half  from 
the  fea.  It  is  not  certainly  known  of  what  fpecies  it  is, 
only  that  it  is  called  Til.  It  is  diflinft  from  other  trees, 
and  dands  by  itfelf  3  the  circumference  of  the  trunk 
is  about  1 2  fpans,  the  diameter  four,  and  in  height, 
from  the  ground  to  the  top  of  the  high  e  A  branch,  40 
fpans  :  the  circumference  of  all  the  branches  together 
is  1 20  feet.  The  branches  are  thick  and  extended  3 
the  lowed  commence  about  the  height  of  an  ell  from 
the  ground.  Its  fruit  refembles  the  acorn,  and  tades 
fomething  like  the  kernel  of  a  pine  apple,  but  is  fofter 
and  more  aromatic.  The  leaves  of  this  tree  refemble 
thofe  of  the  laured,  but  are  larger,  wider,  and  more 
curved  *,  they  come  forth,  in  a  perpetual  fucceflion,  fo 
that  the  tree  always  remains  green.  Near  to  it  grows 
a  thorn  which  it  fallens  011  many  of  its  branches,  and  in- 
tenveaves  with  them  3  and  at  a  fmall  didance  frrnn  the 
garfe  are  fome  beech  trees,  brefos,  and  thorns.  On  the 
north  fide  of  the'  trunk  are  two  large  tanks  or  ciderns, 
of  rough  done,  or  rather  one  cidern  divided,  each  half 
being  20  feet  fquare,  and  16  fpans  in  depth.  One  of 
thefe  contains  water  for  the  drinking  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  :  and  the  other  that  which  they  ufe  for  their 
cattle,  walhing,  and  fuch  like  purpofes.  Every  morn¬ 
ing,  near  this  part  of  the  iiland,  a  cloud  or  mid  arifes 
from  the  fea,  which  the  fouth  and  eaderly  winds  force 
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againd  the  fore -mentioned  deep  cliff  3  fo  that  the  cloud  Fountain 
having  no  vent  but  by  the  gutter,  gradually  afeends  it,  "V  * 
and  from  thence  advances  llowdy  to  the  extremity  of 
the  valley,  where  it  is  dopped  and  checked  by  the 
front,  of  the  rock  which  terminates  the  valley,  and  then 
reds  upon  the  thick  leaves  and  wide-fpreading  branches 
of  the  tree,  from  wdience  it  didils  in  drops  during  the 
remainder  of  the  day,  until  it  is  at  length  exhaufted, 
in  the  fame  manner  that  we  fee  water  drip  from  the 
leaves  of  trees  after  a  heavy  fhower  of  rain.  This 
didillation  is  not  peculiar  to  the  garfe  or  til 3  for  the 
brefos,  which  grow  near  it,  likewife  drop  wrater  3  but 
their  leaves  being  but  few  and  narrow,  the  quantity  is; 
fo  trifling,  that  though  the  natives  fave  fome  of  it, 
yet  they  make  little  or  no  account  of  any  but  what  di¬ 
dils  from  the  til,  which,  together  with  the  water  of 
fome  fountains,  and  what  is  laved  in  the  winter  feafon, 
is  fufficient  to  ferve  them  and  their  flocks.  This  tree 
yields  mod  water  in  thofe  years  when  the  Levant  or 
eaderly  winds  have  prevailed  for  a  continuance  3  for, 
by  thefe  winds  only  the  clouds  or  mifls  are  drawn  hi¬ 
ther  from  the  fea.  A  perfon  lives  on  the  fpot  near 
which  this  tree  growTs,  who  is  appointed  by  the  council 
to  take  care  of  it  and  its  water  3  and  is  allowed  a  houfe 
to  live  in,  with  a  certain  falary.  He  every  day  diflri- 
butes  to  each  family  of  the  diflrift  feven  pots  or  veffels 
full  of  water,  befides  what  he  gives  to  the  principal 
people  of  the  iiland.” 

“  Whether  the  tree  which  yields  water  at  this  pre- 
fent  time  be  the  fame  as  that  mentioned  in  the  above 
defeription,  I  cannot  pretend  to  determine  :  but  it  is 
probable  there  has  been  a  fucceflion  of  them  3  for  Pli¬ 
ny,  deferibing  the  Fortunate  idands,  fays,  “  In  the 
mountains  of  Ombrion  are  trees  refembling  the  plant 
ferula,  from  which  water  may  be  procured  by  preffure. 

What  comes  from  the  black  kind  is  bitter,  but  that 
which  the  white  yields  is  fweet  and  potable.”  • 

Trees  yielding  water  are  not  peculiar  to  the  iiland 
of  Hierro  3  for  travellers  inform  us  of  one  of  the  fame 
kind  in  the  iiland  of  St  Thomas,  in  the  bight  or  gulf 
of  Guinea.  In  Cockburn’s  voyages  we  find  the  follow¬ 
ing  account  of  a  dropping  tree,  near  the  mountains  of 
Vera  Paz,  in  America. 

“  On  the  morning  of  the  fourth  day,  we  came  out 
on  a  large  plain,  where  were  great  numbers  of  fine 
deer,  and  in  the  middle  dood  a  tree  of  unufual  fize, 
fpreading  its  branches  over  a  vad  compafs  of  ground. 
Curiofity  led  us  up  to  it.  We  had  perceived,  at  fome 
didance  off,  the  ground  about  it  to  be  wet  3  at  which 
we  began  to  be  fomewhat  furprifed,  as  well  knowing 
there  had  no  rain  fallen  for  near  fix  months  pad,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  certain  courfe  of  the  feafon  in  that  lati¬ 
tude  :  that  it  was  impoflible  to  be  occafioned  by  the 
fall  of  dew  on  the  tree,  we  were  convinced,  by  the 
fun’s  having  power  to  exhale  away  all  moidure  of  that 
nature  a  few  minutes  after  its  riling.  At  lad,  to  our 
great  amazement  as  well  as  joy,  we  faw  water  drop¬ 
ping,  or  as  it  were  diddling,  fad  from  the  end  of  every 
leaf  of  this  wonderful  (nor  had  it  been  amifs  if  I  had 
faid  miraculous')  tree  3  at  lead  it  was  fo  with  rcfpe£l  to 
us,  who  had  been  labouring  four  days  through  extreme 
beat,  without  receiving  the  lead  moidure,  and  were  now 
alrnoA  expiring  for  want  of  it. 

u  We  could  not  help  looking  on  this  as  liquor  fent 
from  heaven  to  comfort  us  under  great  extremity.  We 
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Fouqmeres  catched  wliat  we  could  of  it  in  our  hands,  and  drank 

Fournefs  very  P^ent^u^y  of  ^  ?  and  liked  it  fo  well,  that  we 

... _ v _  -  could  hardly  prevail  with  ourfelves  to  give  over.  A 

matter  of  this  nature  could  not  but  incite  us  to  make 
the  ftridteft  obfervations  concerning  it  \  and  according¬ 
ly  we  ftaid  under  the  tree  near  three  hours,  and  found 
we  could  not  fathom  its  body  in  five  times.  We  ob- 
ferved  the  foil  where  it  grew  to  be  very  ftrong  \  and 
upon  the  niceft  inquiry  we  could  afterwards  make, 
both  of  the  natives  of  the  country  and  the  Spanilh  in¬ 
habitants,  we  could  not  learn  there  was  any  fuch  tree 
known  throughout  New  Spain,  nor  perhaps  all  Ame¬ 
rica  over  :  but  I  do  not  relate  this  as  a  prodigy  in  na¬ 
ture,  becaufe  I  am  not  a  phiiofopher  enough  to  defcribe 
any  natural  caufe  for  it  ;  the  learned  may  perhaps  give 
fubftantial  reafons  in  nature  for  what  appeared  to  us  a 
great  and  marvellous  fecret.” 

FOUQUIERES,  James,  an  eminent  painter,  wTas 
born  at  Antwerp  in  15  So,  and  received  his  chief  in- 
ftru&ions  from  Velvet  Breughel.  He  applied  himfelf 
to  the  ftudy  of  landfcapes,  and  went  to  Italy  to  im¬ 
prove  himfelf  in  colouring.  He  fucceeded  fo  happily, 
that  his  works  are  faid  to  be  nearly  equal  to  thofe  of 
Titian.— He  wTas  engaged  and  much  careffed  at  the 
court  of  the  elector  Palatine,  and  afterwards  fpent  fe- 
veral  years  of  his  life  in  France  •  where  his  works  met 
with  univerfal  approbation.  By  fome  mifconduct,  how¬ 
ever,  he  funk  into  poverty,  and  died  in  1659  in  the 
houfe  of  an  inconfiderable  painter.  He  had  refided  for 
feveral  years  at  Rome  and  Venice,  where  he  acquired 
that  excellent  ftyle  of  colouring  and  defign  for  which 
his  wrorks  have  been  defervedly  diftinguifhed. 

FOURCHEE,  or  Fourchy,  in  Heraldnj ,  an  ap¬ 
pellation  given  to  a  crofs  forked  at  the  end.  See 
Heraldry. 

FOURMONT,  Stephen,  profeffor  of  the  Arabic 
and  Chinefe  languages,  and  one  of  the  moll  learned 
men  of  his  time,  was  born  at  Herbelai,  a  village  four 
leagues  from  Paris,  in  1683.  He  ftudied  in  Mazarine 
college,  and  afterwards  in  the  Seminary  of  Thirty- 
three.  He  was  at  length  profeffor  of  Arabic  in  the 
Royal  College,  and  was  made  a  member  of  the  Aca-, 
demy  of  Infcriptions.  In  1738  he  was  chofen  a 
member  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  and  of  that 
of  Berlin  in  1741.  He  was  often  confulted  by  the 
duke  of  Orleans,  firll  prince  of  the  blood  ;  who  had  a 
particular  efteem  for  him,  and  made  him  one  of  his  fe- 
cretaries.  He  wrote  a  great  number  of  books  \  the 
molt  confiderable  of  thofe  which  have  been  printed  are, 
I.  The  Roots  of  the  Latin  Tongue,  in  verfe.  2.  Cri¬ 
tical  Refie&ions  on  the  Hiftories  of  ancient  Nations, 
2  vols.  4to.  3.  Meditationes  Sinicce ,  folio.  4.  A  Chinefe 
Grammar,  in  Latin,  folio.  5.  Several  differtations  print¬ 
ed  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Infcriptions,  &c. 
He  died  at  Paris  in  1  744. 

He  ought  not  to  be  confounded  with  Michael  Four- 
mont ,  his  youngeft  brother  \  who  took  orders,  was 
profeffor  of  the  Syriac  language  in  the  Royal  College, 
and  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Infcriptions.  He 
died  in  1  746. 

FOURNESS,  in  Loynfdale,  Lancafhire,  is  a  traft, 
between  the  Kent,  Leven,  and  Dudden-fands,  which 
runs  north  parallel  with  the  weft  fides  of  Cumberland 
and  Weftmorland ;  and  on  the  fouth  runs  Out  into 
Vol.  IX.  Part  I. 


the  fea  as  a  promontory.  Here,  as  Mr  Camden  ex-  Fourth, 
preffes  it,  “  the  fea,  as  if  enraged  at  it,  lafhes  it  more 
furioufly,  and  in  high  tides  has  even  devoured  the  Ihore, 
and  made  three  large  bays  j  viz.  Kentfand,  into  which 
the  river  Ken  empties  itfelf ;  Levenfand  and  Dudden- 
fand,  between  which  the  land  projects  in  fuch  a  man¬ 
ner  that  it  has  its  name  hence  \  Forenefs  and  Foreland, 
fignifying  the  fame  with  us  ns  promontoriu??i  anterius  in 
Latin.”  Bifhop  Gibfon,  however,  derives  the  name 
of  Fournefs  or  Furnefs ,  from  the  numerous  furnaces 
that  were  there  anciently,  the  rents  and  fervices  of 
which  (called  Bloomfmithy  rents )  are  ftill  paid.  This 
whole  traft,  except  on  the  coaft,  rifes  in  high  hills  and 
vaft  piles  of  rocks  called  Fornefs-Fe/ls ;  among  which 
the  Britons  found  a  fecure  retreat,  trufting  to  thefe 
natural  fortreffes,  though  nothing  was  inacceffible  to 
the  vi£torious  Saxons  \  for  we  find  the  Britons  fet¬ 
tled  here  228  years  after  the  arrival  of  the  Saxons  : 
bccaufe-  at  that  time  Egfrid  king  of  Northumberland 
gave  St  Cuthbert  the  land  called  Carthmell ,  and  all  the 
Britons  in  it,  as  is  related  in  his  life.  In  thefe  moun¬ 
tainous  parts  are  found  quarries  of  a  fine  durable  blue 
flate  to  cover  buildings  with,  which  are  made  ufe  of 
in  many  other  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Here  are  feveral 
cotton  mills  lately  eredled  \  and  if  fuel  for  fire  were 
more  plentiful,  the  trade  of  this  country  would  much 
increafe  :  but  there  being  no  coals  nearer  than  Wigan 
or  Whitehaven,  and  the  coaft  duties  high,  firing  is  ra¬ 
ther  fcarce,  the  country  people  ufing  only  turf  or  peat, 
and  that  begins  to  be  more  fcarce  than  formerly.  In 
the  moffes  of  Fournefs  much  fir  is  found,  but  more 
oak  :  the  trunks  in  general  lie  with  their  heads  to  the 
eaft,  the  high  winds  having  been  from  the  weft.  High 
Furnefs  has  ever  had  great  quantities  of  Iheep,  which 
browfe  upon  the  hollies  left  in  great  numbers  for  them 
and  produces  charcoal  for  melting  iron  ore,  and  oak 
bark  for  tanners  ufe,  in  great  abundance.  The  forefts 
abound  with  deer  and  wild  boars,  and  the  legk  or 
fcofe ,  or  large  flags,  whofe  horns  are  frequently  found 
underground  here.  The  low  or  plain  part  of  Fournefs, 
which  is  fo  called  to  diftinguifti  it  from  the  wroodv  or 
mountainous  part,  produces  all  forts  of  grain,  but  prin¬ 
cipally  oats,  whereof  the  bread  eaten  in  this  country 
is  generally  made  *,  and  there  are  found  here  veins  of  a 
very  rich  iron  ore,  which  is  not  only  melted  and 
wrought  here,  but  great  quantities  are  exported  to 
other  parts  to  mix  wdth  poorer  ores.  The  three  fands 
above  mentioned  are  very  dangerous  to  travellers,  by 
the  tides  and  the  many  quickfands.  There  is  a  guide 
on  horfeback  appointed  to  Kent  or  Lancafter  fands  at 
iol.  per  ann.  to  Leven  at  61.  per  ann.  out  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  revenue ;  but  to  Dudden,  which  are  moft  danger¬ 
ous,  none  \  and  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  perfons 
to  pafs  over  in  parties  of  100  at  a  time  like  caravans, 
under  the  direction  of  the  carriers,  who  go  to  or  fro 
every  day.  The  fands  are  lefs  dangerous  than  former¬ 
ly,  being  more  ufed  and  better  known,  and  travellers 
never  going  without  the  carriers  or  guides.  “  Furnis 
abbey  up  in  the  mountains,”  was  begun  at  Tulket  in 
Amoundernefs  1124,  by  Stephen  earl  of  Boulogne, 
afterwards  king  of  England,  for  the  monks  of  Savigni 
in  France,  and  three  years  after  removed  to  this  val¬ 
ley,  then  called  Behangefgili \  or,  “  the  vale  of  night- 
ftiade.”  It  wras  of  the  Cillertian  order,  endowed  with 
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ftbove  8ool.  per  ann.  Out  of  the  monks  of  this  abbey, 
Mr  Camden  informs  us,  the  bilhops  of  the  Iile  of  Man, 
}  which  lies  over  againft  it,  ufed  to  be  chofen  by  ancient 
cuftom  it  being  as  it  were  the  mother  of  many  mo- 
nafteries  in  Man  and  Ireland.  Some  ruins,  and  part 
of  the  foffe  which  furrounded  the  monaftery,  are  Hill 
to  be  feen  at  Tulket.  The  remains  at  Fournefs  breathe 
that  plain  fimplicity  of  the  Ciftertian  abbeys  $  the 
«hapter-houfc  was  the  only  piece  of  elegant  Gothic 
about  it,  and  its  roof  has  lately  fallen  in.  Part  of  the 
painted  glafs  from  the  eaft  window,  reprefenting  the 
crucifixion,  &c.  is  preferved  at  Windermere  church  in 
Eowlnefs,  Wcflmorland.  The  church  (except  the  north 
fide  of  the  nave),  the  chaptcr-houfe,  refectory,  &c.  re¬ 
main,  only  ynroofed. 

FOURTH  redundant,  in  Mujtc.  See  Interval. 

FOWEY,  or  Foy,  a  town  of  Cornwall  in  England, 
240  miles  from  London,  with  a  commodious  haven  bn 
the  Channel.  It  is  a  populous  place,  extending  above 
one  mile  on  the  eaft  fide  of  a  river  of  its  own  name  } 
and  has  a  great  ftiare  in  the  ffthing  trade,  efpecially 
pilchards.  It  rofe  fo  much  formerly  by  naval  wars  and 
piracies,  that  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  its  ftiips  re- 
fufing  to  ft nke  when  required  as  they  failed  by  Rye  and 
Winchelfea,  were  attacked  by  the  (hips  of  thofe  ports, 
but  defeated  them  ;  whereupon  they  bore  their  arms 
mixed  with  the  arms  of  thofe  two  cinque-ports,  which 
gave  rife  to  the  name  of  the  u  Gallants  of  Fowey.” 
And  we  learn  from  Camden,  that  this  town  quartered 
a  part  of  the  arms  of  every  one  of  the  cinque  ports 
with  their  own  }  intimating,  that  they  had  at  times 
triumphed  over  them  all  :  and  indeed  once  they  were 
fo  powerful,  that  they  took  feveral  of  the  French  men 
of  war.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  they  refeued 
certain  fhips  of  Rye  from  di  ft  refs,  for  which  this  town 
was  made  a  member  of  the  cinque-ports.  Edward  IV. 
favoured  Fowey  fo  much,  that  when  the  French 
threatened  to  come  up  the  river  to  burn  it,  he  caufed 
two  towers,  the  ruins  of  which  are  yet  vilible,  to  be 
built  at  the  public  charge  for  its  fecurity  :  but  he  was 
afterwards  fo  difgufted  with  the  inhabitants  for  attack¬ 
ing  the  French  after  a  truce  proclaimed  with  Louis  XL 
that  he  took  away  all  their  ftiips  and  naval  ftores,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  chain  drawn  acrofs  the  river  between  the 
two  forts  above  mentioned,  which  was  carried  to  Dart¬ 
mouth.  It  is  faid  they  were  fo  infolent,  that  they  cut 
off  the  ears  of  the  king’s  purfuivants  \  for  which  fome 
lives  were  forfeited  as  well  as  eftates.  The  corporation 
confifts  of  a  mayor,  recorder,  8  aldermen,  a  town  clerk, 
and  2  afliftants.  The  market  is  on  Saturday,  the  fairs 
May-day  and  Sept.  10.  Here  are  a  fine  old  church, 
a  free  fchool,  and  an  hofpital.  The  toll  of  the  market 
and  fairs,  and  keyage  of  the  harbour,  were  veiled  in 
the  corporation  on  the  payment  of  a  fee-farm  rent  of 
about  40s.  It  does  not  appear  to  have  fent  members 
to  parliament  before  the  1 3th  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 
Here  is  a  coinage  for  the  tin  \  of  which  a  great  quan¬ 
tity  is  dug  in  the  country  to  the  north  and  weft  of  it. 
The  river  Foy,  or  Foath,  is  very  broad  and  deep  here, 
find  was  formerly  navigable  as  high  as  Leftwitliiel. 
W.  Long.  50.  N.  Lat.  50.  27. 

FOWL,  among  zoologifts,  denotes  the  larger  forts 
of  birds,  whether  domeftic  or  wild  :  fuch  as  geefe, 
pheafants,  partridges,  turkeys,  dusks,  &c. 
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Tame  fowl  make  a  necefiary  part  of  the  flock  of  a 
country  farm.  See  Poultry. 

Fowls  are  again  diftinguiihed  into  two  kinds,  viz. 
land  and  water  fowl,  thefe  laft  being  fo  called  from 
their  living  much  in  and  about  water  :  alfo  into  thofe 
■yvliich  are  accounted  game,  and  thofe  which  are  not. 
See  Game. 

FOWLING,  the  art  of  catching  birds  by  means 
of  bird-lime,  decoys,  and  other  devices,  or  the  killing 
of  them  by  the  gun.  See  BiRD-CatcIiing ,  BiRD-Limei 
Decoy,  Shooting,  and  the  names  of  the  different 
birds  in  the  order  of  the  alphabet. 

Fowling,  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  purfuing  and  taking 
birds  with  hawks,  more  properly  called  FALCONRY  or 
hawking.  See  thefe  articles. 

Fowling  Piece ,  a  light  gun  for  (hooting  birds. 
That  piece  is  always  reckoned  beft  which  has  the  long- 
eft  barrel,  from  5^  to  6  feet,  with  a  moderate  bore  ; 
though  every  fowler  ftiould  have  them  of  different  fizesr 
fuitable  to  the  game  he  deftgns  to  kill.  The  barrel 
fhould  be  well  polilhed  and  fmooth  within,  and  the 
bore  of  an  equal  bignefs  from  one  end  to  the  other  ; 
which  may  be  proved,  by  putting  in  a  piece  of  pafte- 
board,  cut  of  the  exa£l  roundnefs  of  the  top  :  for  if 
this  goes  down  without  flops  or  flipping,  you  may  con¬ 
clude  the  bore  good.  The  bridge-pan  mult  be  fome- 
what  above  the  touch-hole,  and  ought  to  have  a  notch 
to  let  down  a  little  powder :  this  will  prevent  the  piece 
from  recoiling,  which  it  would  otherwife  be  apt  to  do. 
As  to  the  locks,  choofe  fuch  as  are  well  filled  with  true 
work,  whofe  fprings  muft  be  neither  too  ftrong  nor  too 
weak.  The  hammer  ought  to  be  well  hardened,  and 
pliable  to  go  down  to  the  pan  with  a  quick  motion. 

FOX,  in  Zoology.  See  Canis,  Mammalia  Index . 

The  fox  ics  a  great  nuifance  to  the  hulhandman,  by 
taking  away  and  deftroying  his  lambs,  geefe,  poultry, 
&c.  The  common  way  to  catch  him  is  by  gins  j 
which  being  baited,  and  a  train  made  by  drawing  raw 
flefh  acrofs  in  his  ufual  paths  or  haunts  to  the  gin,  it 
proves  an  inducement  to  bring  him  to  the  place  of  de¬ 
finition. 

The  fox  is  alfo  a  beaft  of  chafe,  and  is  taken  with 
greyhounds,  terriers,  &c.  See  Hunting. 

Fox,  John ,  the  martyrologift,  was  born  at  Boffon  in 
Lincolnshire  in  the  year  1517.  At  the  age  of  16  he 
was  entered  a  ftudent  of  Brazen-Nofe  college  in  Oxford ; 
and  in  1543  he  proceeded  mafter  of  arts,  and  was  chofen 
fellow  of  Magdalen  college.  He  difeovered  an  early 
genius  for  poetry,  and  wrote  feveral  Latin  comedies, 
the  fubjedls  taken  from  Scripture,  which  his  fon  allures 
us  were  written  in  an  elegant  ftyle.  Forfaking  the 
mufes,  he  now  applied  himfelf  with  uncommon  afii- 
duity  to  the  ftudy  of  divinity,  particularly  church-hi- 
ftory j  and,  difeovering  a  premature  propenfity  to  the 
dotrine  of  reformation,  he  was  expelled  the  college  as 
an  heretic.  His  diftrefs  on  this  occafion  was  very  great ; 
but  it  was  not  long  before  *he  found  an  afylum  in  the 
houfe  of  Sir  Thomas  Lucy  of  Warwickfhire,  who  em¬ 
ployed  him  as  a  tutor  to  his  children.  Here  lie  mar¬ 
ried  the  daughter  of  a  citizen  of  Coventry.  Sir  Tho¬ 
mas’s  children  being  now  grown  up,  after  refiding  a 
fhort  time  with  his  wife’s  father,  he  came  to  London  y 
where  finding  no  immediate  means  of  fubfiftence,  be 
tvas  reduced  to  the  utmoft  degree  of  want ;  but  was  at 
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Fox,  length  (as  his  foil  relates)  mlraculouily  relieved  in  the 
Fox-glove,  following  manner  :  As  he  was  one  day  fitting  in  St 
Paul’s  church,  emaciated  with  hunger,  a  flranger  ac- 
cofled  him  familiarly,  and,  bidding  him  be  of  good 
cheer,  put  a  fum  of  money  into  his  hand  ;  telling  him 
at  the  fame  time,  that  in  a  few  days  new  hopes  were 
at  hand.  He  was  foon  after  taken  into  the  family  of 
the  duchefs  of  Richmond,  as  tutor  to  the  earl  of  Sur¬ 
rey’s  children,  who,  when  their  father  was  fent  to  the 
Tower,  w  ere  committed  to  her  care.  In  this  family  he 
lived,  at  Ryegatc  in  Surrey,  during  the  latter  part  of 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  the  entire  reign  of  Ed¬ 
ward  VI.  and  part  of  that  of  Queen  Mary  :  but  at 
length,  perfecuted  by  his  implacable  enemy  Bilhop 
Gardiner,  he  was  obliged  to  leek  refuge  abroad.  Bafil 
in  Switzerland  wTas  the  place  of  his  retreat,  where  he 
fubfilled  by  correcting  for  the  prefs.  On  the  death  of 
Queen  Mary  he  returned  to  England  ;  where  he  was 
gracioufly  received  by  his  former  pupil  the  duke  of 
Norfolk,  who  retained  him  in  his  family  as  long  as 
he  lived,  and  bequeathed  him  a  penfion  at  his  death. 
Mr  Secretary  Cecil  alfo  obtained  for  him  the  rectory 
of  Shipton  near  Salifbury ;  and  we  are  allured  that  he 
might  have  had  confiderable  church  preferment,  had 
it  not  been  for  his  unwillingness  to  fubferibe  to  the 
canons.  He  died  in  the  year  1587,  in  the  70th  year 
of  his  age  ;  and  was  buried  in  the  chancel  of  St  Giles’s, 
Cripplegate.  He  was  a  man  of  great  indudry,  and 
confiderable  learning  •  a  zealous,  but  not  a  violent  re¬ 
former  ;  a  nonconform  ill,  but  not  an  enemy  to  the 
church  of  England.  He  left  twro  foils ;  one  of  whom 
was  bred  a  divine,  the  other  a  phylician.  He  vrrote 
many  pieces  ;  but  his  principal  work  is,  the  A£ls  and 
Monuments  of  the  Church,  &c.  commonly  called 
Fox's  Book  of  Martyrs .  His  fa£fs  are  not  always  to 
be  depended  on,  and  he  often  lofes  his  temper  *,  which, 
confidering  the  fubjedl,  is  not  much  to  be  wondered 
at. 

Fox,  George ,  the  founder  of  the  fe£l  of  Englifh 
Quakers,  was  a  flioemaker  in  Nottingham.  The  ac¬ 
counts  of  thofe  'times  tell  us,  that  as  he  wrought  at 
his  trade,  he  ufed  to  meditate  much  on  the  Scriptures  ; 
which,  with  his  folitary  courfe  of  life,  improving  his 
natural  melancholy,  he  began  at  length  to  fancy  him- 
felf  infpired ;  and  in  confequence  thereof  let  up  for  a 
preacher. 

He  propofed  but  few  articles  of  faith ;  infilling 
chiefly  on  moral  virtue,  mutual  charity,  the  love  of 
God,  and  a  deep  attention  to  the  inward  motions  and 
fecret  operations  of  the  Spirit ;  he  required  a  plain 
fimplc  worlhip,  and  a  religion  without  ceremonies, 
making  it  a  principal  point  to  wait  in  profound  lilence 
the  directions  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Fox  met  with  much 
rough  treatment  for  his  zeal,  was  often  impriloned,  and 
feveral  times  in  danger  of  being  knocked  on  the  head. 
But  all  difeouragements  notwithllanding,  his  fed  pre¬ 
vailed  much,  and  many  confiderable  men  were  drawn 
over  to  them;  among  whom  were  Barclay  and  Penn. 
He  died  in  1681.  His  followers  were  called  Quakers, 
in  derilion  of  fome  unufual  (bakings  and  convulfions 
with  which  they  were  feized  at  their  firlf  meetings. 
See  Quakers. 

Fox-Glove .  See  Digitalis,  Botany  and  Mate¬ 
ria  Mei>ica  Index-. 
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FoX'ljlands ,  the  name  of  a  group  of  iilands,  16  in  Pox 
number,  fituated  between  the  eaftern  coall  of  Kamt- 
fchatka  and  the  welfern  coall  of  the  continent  of 
America.  Each  ifland  has  a  particular  name  ;  but  the 
general  name  Fox-IJlands  is  given  to  the  whole  group, 
on  account  of  the  great  number  of  black,  gray,  and  red 
foxes  with  which  they  abound.  The  drefs  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  confills  of  a  cap,  and  a  fur  coat  which  reaches 
down  to  the  knee.  Some  of  them  wear  common  cap* 
of  a  party-coloured  bird  (kin,  upon  which  they  leave 
part  of  the  wings  and  tail.  On  the  fore  part  of  their 
hunting  and  fiffiing  caps,  they  place  a  fmall  board  like 
a  (kreen,  adorned  with  the  jaw  bones  of  fea  bears,  and 
ornamented  wkh  glafj  beads,  which  they  receive  in 
barter  from  the  Ruffians.  At  their  fedivals  and  dan¬ 
cing  parties  they  ufe  a  much  more  (liowy  fort  of  caps. 
They  feed  upon  the  tleffi  of  all  forts  of  fea  animals, 
and  generally  eat  it  raw.  But  if  at  any  time  they 
choofe  to  drefs  their  victuals,  they  make  ufe  of  a 
hollow  (lone  ;  having  placed  the  fifh  or  fleffi  therein, 
they  cover  it  with  another,  and  c*jfe  the  interdices 
with  lime  or  clay.  They  then  lay  it  horizontally 
upon  two  dofies,  and  light  a  fire  under  it.  The 
provifion  intended  for  keeping  is  dried  without  ialt 
in  the  open  air.  Their  weapons  confid  of  bows,  ar¬ 
rows,  and  darts ;  ar;d  for  defence  they  ufe  wooden 
(hields.  The  mod  perfedl  equality  reigns  among 
thefe  i (landers.  They  have  neither  chiefs  nor  fupe- 
riors,  neither  laws  nor  punifhments.  They  live  toge¬ 
ther  in  families,  and  focieties  of  feveral  families  united, 
which  form  what  they  call  a  race ,  who,  in  cale  of  an 
attack  or  defence,  mutually  help  and  fupport  each 
other.  The  inhabitants  of  the  fame  ifland  always 
pretend  to  be  of  the  fame  race ;  and  every  perfon 
looks  upon  his  i(land  as  a  poffedion,  the  property  of 
which  is  common  to  all  the  individuals  of  the  fame 
fociety.  Feads  are  very  common  among  them,  and 
more  particularly  when  the  inhabitants  of  one  idand 
are  vifited  by  thole  of  the  others.  The  men  of  the 
village  meet  their  gueds  beating  drums,  and  preceded 
by  the  women,,  who  (ing  and  dance.  At  the  coiiclu- 
(ion  of  the  dance,  the  hods  ferve  up  their  bed  provi- 
(ions,  and  invite  their  guefts  to  partake  of  the  fead. 
They  feed  their  children  when  very  young  with  the 
coarfed  tleffi,  and  for  the  mod  part  raw.  If  an  infant 
cries,  the  mother  immediately  carries  it  to  the  fea- 
(xde,  and  whether  it  be  fummer  or  winter,  holds  it 
naked  in  the  water  until  it  is  quiet.  This  cudom  is 
fo  far  from  doing  the  children  any  harm,  that  it 
hardens  them  againd  the  cold,  and  they  accordingly 
go  barefooted  through  the  winter  without  the  lead 
inconvenience.  They  feldom  heat  their  dwellings ; 
but  when  they  are  defirous  of  warming  themfelves, 
they  light  a  bundle  of  hay,  and  dand  over  it ;  or  elfe 
they  fet  (ire  to  train-oil,  which  they  pour  into  a  hollow 
done.  They  have  a  good  (hare  of  plain  natural  fenfe, 
but  are  rather  How  of  underdanding.  They  feem 
cold  and  indifferent  in  mod  of  their  actions;  but  let 
an  injury,  or  even  a  fufpicion  only,  roufe  them  from 
this  phlegmatic  date,  and  they  become  inflexible  and 
furious,  taking  the  mod  violent  revenge  without  any 
regard  to  the  confequences.  The  lead  affliction 
prompts  them  to  fuicide ;  the  apprehendon  of  even 
an  uncertain  evil  often  leads  them  to  defpairj  and 
G  2  they 
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they  put  an  end  to  their;  days  with  great  apparent  in- 
fenfibility. 

FRACASTOR,  Jerome,  an  eminent  Italian  poet 
and  phyfician,  was  born  at  Verona  in  the  year  1482. 
Two  Angularities  are  related  of  him  in  his  infancy  : 
©ne  is,  that  his  lips  adhered  fo  clofely  to  each  other 
when  he  came  into  the  world,  that  a  furgeon  was  obliged 
to  divide  them  with  his  incifion  knife  ;  the  other,  that 
his  mother  was  killed  with  lightning,  while  he,  though 
in  her  arms  at  the  very  moment,  efcaped  unhurt.  Fra- 
■caftor  was  of  parts  fo  exquifite,  and  made  fuch  progrefs 
in  every  thing  he  undertook,  that  he  became  eminently 
Skilled  not  only  in  the  belles  lettres,  but  in  all  arts  and 
fciences.  He  was  a  poet,  a  philofopher,  a  phyfician,  an 
aftrononier,  and  a  mathematician.  He  was  a  man  of 
vaft  confequence  in  his  time  •  as  appears  from  Pope 
Paul  Ill’s  making  ufe  of  his  authority  to  remove  the 
council  of  Trent  to  Boulogne,  under  the  pretext  of  a 
contagious  diftemper,  which,  as  Fracaflor  depofed,  made 
it  no  longer  fafe  to  continue  at  Trent.  He  was  inti¬ 
mately  acquainted  with  Cardinal  Bembus,  Julius  Scali- 
ger,  and  all  the  great  men  of  his  time.  He  died  of  an 
apoplexy  at  Cafi  near  Verona,  in  1553  :  and  in  1559, 
the  town  of  Verona  eredled  a  ftatue  in  honour  of  him. 

He  w7as  the  author  of  many  performances,  both  as 
a  poet  and  as  a  phyfician :  yet  never  man  was  more 
difinterefted  in  both  thefe  capacities  than  he  :  evi¬ 
dently  fo  as  a  phyfician,  for  he  pra£lifed  without  fees ; 
and  as  a  poet,  whofe  ufual  reward  is  glory,  nothing 
cojpld  be  more  indifferent.  It  is  owing  to  this  indiffer¬ 
ence,  that  we  have  fo  little  of  his  poetry,  in  compari- 
fon  of  what  he  wrote  *,  and  that,  among  other  compo- 
fitions,  his  Odes  and  Epigrams,  which  were  read  in 
manufeript  with  infinite  admiration,  yet,  never  paffing 
the  prefs,  were  loft.  What  we  have  now7  of  his,  are 
the  three  books  of  “  Siphilis,  or  of  the  French  difeafe  j” 
a  book  of  Mifcellaneous  Poems ;  and  two  books  of  his 
poem,  entitled,  Jofeph,  which  he  began  at  the  latter 
end  of  his  life,  but  did  not  live  to  finifh.  And  thefe 
works,  it  is  faid,  wrould  have  perifhed  v7ith  the  reft,  if 
his  friends  had  not  taken  care  to  preferve  and  commu¬ 
nicate  copies  of  them  :  For  Fracaflor,  writing  merely 
for  araufement,  never  troubled  himfelf  in  the  leaft 
about  what  became  of  his  wrorks  after  they  once  got 
out  of  his  hands.  Fracaflor  compofed  alfo  a  poem, 
called  Alcon ,  five  de  cura  catium  venaticorum,  His 
poems  as  wTell  as  his  other  wrorks  are  all  written  in 
Latin.  His  medical  pieces  are,  De  Sympathia  et  An- 
tipathia , — De  contagione  et  contagiofis  morbis , — De  caufis 
criticorum  dierum , — De  vim  tempera tur a,  &cc.  His 
works  have  been  printed  feparately  and  colle£lively. 
The  beft  edition  of  them  is  that  of  Padua  1735,  in  2 
vols,  4to. 

FR ACHES,  in  the  glafs  trade,  are  the  flat  iron 
pans  into  which  the  glafs  velfels  already  formed  are 
put  when  in  the  tower  over  the  working  furnace,  and 
by  means  of  which  they  are  drawm  out  through  the 
leers,  that  they  may  be  taken  gradually  from  the  fire, 
and  cool  by  degrees. 

FRACTION,  in  Arithmetic  and  Algebra ,  a  part  or 
divifion  of  an  unit  or  integer ;  or  a  number  wrhich  ftands 
to  an  unit  in  the  relation  of  a  part  to  its  whole.  The 
word  literally  imports  a  broken  number. 

Fractions  are  ufually  divided  into  decimal,  fexa- 
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gefimal,  and  vulgar.  See  Algebra 


and  ArithmE-  Fra&ure 


FRACTURE,  in  Surgery ,  a  rupture  of  a  bone  or 
a  folution  of  continuity  in  a  bone,, when  it  is  crufhed 
or  broken  by  fome  external  caufe.  See  Surgery 
Index . 

FRAENUM,  or  Frenum,  Bridle,  in  Anatomy ,  a 
name  given  to  divers  ligaments,  from  their  office  in 
retaining  and  curbing  the  motions  of  the  parts  they 
are  fitted  to. 

Frjsnum  Lingua; ,  or  Bridle  of  the  Tongue ;  a  mem¬ 
branous  ligament,  which  ties  the  tongue  to  the  os* 
hyoides,  larynx,  fauces,  and  lower  parts  of  the  mouth. 
In  fome  fubjedls  the  freeman  runs  the  whole  length  of 
the  tongue  to  the  very  tip  ;  in  which  cafes,  if  it  were 
not  cut,  it  wxmld  take  away  all  poflibility  of  fpeech. 
See  1'oNGUE-Tied. 

Fr  jenum  Penis  *  a  flender  ligament,  whereby  the 
prepuce  is  tied  to  the  lowrer  part  of  the  glans  of  the 
penis.  Nature  varies  in  the  make  of  this  part  *,  it  be¬ 
ing  fo  lhort  in  fome,  that  unlefs  divided  it  would  not 
admit  of  perfedl  eredlion.  There  is  alfo  a  kind  of  little 
freeman,  fattened  to  the  low7er  part  of  the  clitoris. 

FRAGA,  a  ftrong  towm  with  a  harfdfome  cattle,  in 
the  kingdom  of  Arragon  in  Spain.  It  is  ftrong  by 
fituation  among  the  mountains ;  having  the  river  Cinca 
before  it,  w7hofe  high  banks  are  difficult  of  accefs  \ 
and  at  its  back  a  hill,  which  cannot  eafily  be  ap¬ 
proached  with  large  cannon.  Alphonfo  VII.  king  of 
Arragon,  and  the  firft  of  that  name  of  Caftile,  was 
killed  by  the  Moors  in  1 1 34,  wffien  he  befieged  this 
town.  E.  Long.  o.  23.  N.  Lat.  41.  28. 

FRAG  ARIA,  the  Strawberry,  a  genus  of 
plants  belonging  to  the  icofandria  clafs  •,  and  in  the 
natural  method  ranking  under  the  3  5th  order,  Senticofie . 
See  Botany  Index ,  and  for  an  account  of  the  varieties 
and  culture,  fee  Gardening  Index . 

FRAIL,  a  bafket  made  of  ruffies  or  the  like,  in 
which  are  packed  up  figs,  raifins,  See.  It  fignifies  alfo 
a  certain  quantity  of  raifins,  about  75  pounds. 

FRAISE,  in  Fortification,  a  kind. of  defence  con¬ 
fiding  of  pointed  flakes,  fix  or  feven  feet  long,  driven 
parallel  to  the  horizon  into  the  retrenchments  of  a 
camp,  a  half  moon,  or  the  like,  to  prevent  any  ap¬ 
proach  or  fealade. 

Fraifes  differ  from  pallifades  chiefly  in  this,  that  the 
latter  ftand  perpendicular  to  the  horizon,  and  the 
former  jet  out  parallel  to  the  horizon,  or  nearly  fo, 
being  ufually  made  a  little  Hoping,  or  with  the  points 
hanging  dowTn.  Fraifes  are  chiefly  ufed  in  retrenchments 
and  other  works  thrown  up  of  earth  \  fometimes  they 
are  found  under  the  parapet  of  a  rampart,  ferving  in- 
ftead  of  the  cordon  of  ftone  ufed  in  ftone  ivorks- 

To  Fraisr  a  Battalion,  is  to  line  the  mufqueteers 
round  with  pikes,  that  in  cafe  they  ftiould  be  charged 
with  a  body  of  horfe,  the  pikes  being  prefented,  may 
cover  the  mufqueteers  from  the  fhock,  and  ferve  as  a, 
barricade, 

FRAME,  in  "Joinery,  a  kind  of  cafe,  wherein  a  thing 
is  fet  or  enclofed,  or  even  fupported  j  as  a  window 
frame,  a  pi£lure  frame,  &c. 

Frame  is  alfo  a  machine  ufed  in  divers  arts ;  as. 

Frame,  among  printers,  is  the  ftand  which  fupports 
the  cafes.  See  Case. 

Frame, 


Frame. 
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Irame  Frame,  among  founders,  a  kind  of  ledge  enclosing 
H  a  board  ;  which,  being  filled  with  wetted  land,  ferves 
>  ra^c^’_,  as  a  mould  to  call:  their  works  in.  See  Founder  Y. 

Frame  is  more  particularly  ufed  for  a  lort  of  loom, 
whereon  artificers  ftretch  their  linens,  fiiks,  fluffs,  &c. 
to  be  embroidered,  quilted,  or  the  like. 

Frame,  among  painters,  a  kind  of  fquare,  confiding 
of  four  long  flips  of  wood  joined  together,  whofe  in¬ 
termediate  fpace  is  divided  by  threads  into  feveral  little 
fquares  like  a  net  ;  and  hence  fometimes  called  reticu¬ 
la.  It  ferves  to  reduce  figures  from  great  to  fmall  ; 
or,  on  the  contrary,  to  augment  their  iize  from  fmall 
to  great. 

FRAMLINGHAM,  a  town  of  Suffex,  88  miles 
from  London.  It  is  a  large  old  place,  with  a  caftle, 
fuppofed  to  have  been  built  by  feme  of  the  firff  kings 
of  the  Eafl  Angles  ;  the  walls,  yet  Handing,  are  44 
feet  high,  8  thick,  with  13  towers  14  feet  above  them, 
2  of  which  are  watch-towers.  1  o  this  caftle  the  prin- 
cefs,  afterwards  Queen  Mary  I.  retired,  when  the  Lady 
Jane  Grey  was  her  competitor  for  the  crown.  The 
town  is  pleafantly  fituated,  though  but  indifferently 
built,  upon  a  clay  hill,  in  a  fruitful  foil  and  healthy 
air,  near  the  fource  of  the  river  Ore,  by  fome  called 
Wincknel ,  which  runs  through  it  to  Orford.  It  has  a 
fpacious  place  for  the  market  which  is  held  on  Sa¬ 
turday  ;  and  a  large  ilately  church  built  all  of  black 
Hint,  with  a  fteeple  100  feet  high;  two  good  alms- 
houfes  ;  and  a  free-fchool. 

FRANC.  See  Frank. 

FRANCE,  a  large  kingdom  of  Europe,  fituated 
between  50  W.  and  70  E.  Long,  and  between  430  and 
510  N.  Lat.  being  bounded  by  the  Engliih  channel 
and  the  Auflrian  Netherlands  on  the  north  ;  by  Ger¬ 
many,  Switzerland,  Savoy,  and  Piedmont,  in  Italy,  on 
the  eaff  ;  by  the  Mediterranean  fea,  and  the  Pyrenean 
mountains,  which  feparate  it  from  Spain,  on  the  fouth  ; 
x  and  by  the  bay  of  Bifcay  on  the  welt. 

Fir  ft  Tub-  The  kingdom  of  France  wras  originally  poflelfed  by 

fiued  by  the  Ce/tes  or  Gauls .  They  were  a  very  warlike  peo- 
Julius  Ge-  anj  0ften  checked  the  progrefs  of  the  .Roman 

arms :  nor  did  they  yield  till  the  time  of  Julius  Caefar, 
who  totally  fubdued  their  country,  and  reduced  it  to 
*  See  Gaul. the.  form  of  a  Roman  province*.  The  Romans  con¬ 
tinued  in  quiet  poffeffion  or  Gaul,  as  long  as  their  em¬ 
pire  retained  its  ftrength,  and  they  were  in  a  condition 
to  reprefs  the  incurfions  of  the  German  nations,  whom 
even  in  the  zenith  of  their  power  they  had  not  been 
able  to  fubdue.  But  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Va- 
^  lerian,  the  ancient  Roman  valour  and  difeipline  had 
begun  to  decline,  and  the  fame  care  was  not  taken  to 
defend  the  provinces  as  formerly.  The  barbarous  na- 
2  tions,  therefore,  began  to  make  much  more  frequent 
Invaded  by  incurfions  ;  and  among  the  reft  the  Franks ,  a  Ger- 
the  Franks.  man  nation,  inhabiting  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  proved 
particularly  troublefome.  Their  origin  is  varioufiy  ac¬ 
counted  for  ;  but  the  moft  probable  fuppofition  is,  that 
about  the  time  of  the  emperor  Gordian,  the  peo¬ 
ple  inhabiting  the  banks  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  entered 
into  a  confederacy  with  thofe  who  dwelt  on  the  Wefer, 
and  both  together  afiumed  the  name  of  Franks  or 
Free?nen\  Their  fir  ft  irruption,  we  are  told  by  Vale- 
fius,  happened  in  the  year  254,  the  fecond  of  Valerian’s 
reign.  At  this  time  they  were  but  few  in  number  ; 
£nd  were  repulfed  by  Aurelian,  afterwards  emperor. 


Not  difeouraged  by  this  check,  they  returned  two  t  Franc*. 
years  after  in  far  greater  numbers  ;  but  were  again  "  ’  v 
defeated  by  Gallienus,  whom  Valerian  had  chofen 
for  his  partner  in  the  empire.  Others,  however, 
continued  to  pour  in  from  their  native  country  in  fuch 
multitudes,  that  Gallienus,  no  longer  able  to  drive  them 
out  by  force  of  arms,  made  advantageous  propofals  to 
one  of  their  chiefs,  whom  he  engaged  to  defend  the 
frontiers  againft  his  countrymen  as  well  as  other  in¬ 
vaders. 

This  expedient  did  not  long  anfwer  the  purpofe. 

In  260  the  Franks,  taking  advantage  of  the  defeat 
and  captivity  of  Valerian  in  Perfia,  broke  into  Gaul, 
and  afterwards  into  Italy,  committing  everywhere 
dreadful  ravages.  Five  years  afterwards  they  invaded 
Spain  ;  which  they  poffeffed,  or  rather  plundered,  for 
the  fpace  of  1  2  years :  nor  could  they  be  driven  out 
of  Gaul  till  the  year  275,  when  the  emperor  Probus 
not  only  gave  them  a  total  overthrow  in  that  country, 
but  purfued  them  into  their  own,  where  he  built  feve¬ 
ral  forts  to  keep  them  in  awe.  This  intimidated  them 
fo  much,  that  nine  of  their  kings  fubmitted  to  the  em¬ 
peror  and  promifed  an  annual  tribute. — They  conti¬ 
nued  quiet  till  the  year  287  ;  when,  in  conjun&ion 
with  the  Saxon  pirates,  they  plundered  the  coafts  of 
Gaul,  carrying  off  an  immenfe  booty.  To  revenge  this 
infult,  the  emperor  Maximian  entered  the  country  of 
the  Franks  the  following  year,  where  he  committed 
fuch  ravages  that  twro  of  their  kings  fubmitted  to  him; 
and  to  many  of  the  common  people  who  chofe  to  re¬ 
main  in  Gaul,  he  allowed  lands  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Treves  and  Cambray. 

The  reftlefs  difpofition  of  the  Franks,  howTever,  did 
not  allow  them  to  remain  long  in  quiet.  About  the 
year  293,  they  made  themfelves  mafters  of  Batavia 
and  part  of  Flanders  ;  but  were  entirely  defeated,  and 
forced  to  furrender  at  diferetion,  by  Conftantius  the 
father  of  Conftantine  the  Great,  who  tranfplanted  them 
into  Gaul.  Their  countrymen  in  Germany  continued 
quiet  till  the  year  306,  when  they  renewed  their  de¬ 
predations  ;  but  being  overtaken  by  Conftantine  the 
Great,  two  of  their  kings  wrere  taken  prifoners,  and 
thrown  to  the  wild  beafts  in  the  fhows  exhibited  on 
that  occafion. 

All  thefe  vi£lories,  however,  as  well  as  many  others 
faid  to  have  been  gained  by  the  Romans,  were  not  fuf- 
ficient  to  prevent  the  incurfions  of  this  reftlefs  and  tur¬ 
bulent  nation  :  infomuch  that,  in  the  year  355,  they 
had  made  themfelves  mafters  of  40  cities  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Gaul.  Soon  after,  they  were  totally  defeated 
by  the  emperor  Julian,  and  again  by  Count  Theodo- 
fius,  father  to  the  emperor  of  that  name  ;  but  in  the 
year  388,  they  ravaged  the  province  with  more  fury 
than  ever,  and  cut  off  a  whole  Roman  army  that  was 
fent  againft  them.  As  the  weftern  empire  wTas  at 
this  time  in  a  very  low  ftate,  ‘they  for  fome  time  found 
more  interruption  from  other  barbarians  than  from 
the  Romans,  till  their  progrefs  was  checked  by  Ae- 
tius.  ^  ^  3 

When  the  war  with  Aetius  broke  out,  the  Franks Pharamoml 
were  governed  by  one  Fharamond ,  the  firft  of  their 
kings  of  whom  we  have  any  diftiiftft  account.  He  is 
fuppofed  to  have  reigned  from  the  year  417  or  418, 
to  428  ;  and  is  thought  by  Archbifhop  Ufher  to  have 
been  killed  in  the  war  with  Aetius.  By  fome  he  is 

fuppoied 
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•.France.  fuppofed  to  have  'compiled  the  Salic  laws,  with  the 
abidance  of  four  fages  named  WifegdJ},  Lofegajl ,  Wide - 
gq/iy  and  Solegafi.  But  Valefius  is  of  opinion  that  the 
^  Franks  had  no  written  laws  till  the  time  of  Clovis. 
"Clodio.  Pharamond  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Clodio,  who 

likewife  carried  on  a  war  againft  the  Romans.  He  is 
faid  to  have  received  a  terrible  overthrow  from  Aetius 
wear  the  city  of  Lens  ;  notwithftanding  which,  he  ad¬ 
vanced  to  Cambray,  and  made  himfelf  mailer  of  that 
city,  where  for  fome  time  he  took  up  his  refidence. 
After  this  he  extended  his  conquefts  as  far  as  the  river 
Somme,  and  dellroyed  the  cities  of  Treves  and  Co¬ 
logne,  Tournay  and  Amiens.  He  died  in  the  year 
448,  and  was  fucceeded  by  Merovceus. 

Merovseus.  Authors  are  not  agreed  whether  the  new  king  was 
brother,  or  fon,  or  any  relation  at  all,  to  Clodio.  ft 
feems  probable  indeed,  that  he  was  of  a  different  fa¬ 
mily  ;  as  from  him  the  firlt  race  of  French  kings  were 
fly  led  Merovingian .  He  was  honoured  and  refpe£led 
by  his  people,  but  did  not  greatly  enlarge  the  bounda- 
^  ries  of  his  kingdom.  He  died  in  458. 

Child  eric.  Merovaeus  wras  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Childeric  ;  who 

being  no  longer  kept  in  awe  by  Aetius,  made  war  on 
the  Romans,  and  extended  his  conquefls  as  far  as  the 
river  Loire.  He  is  faid  to  have  taken  the  city  of  Pa¬ 
ris  after  a  liege  of  five  years,  according  to  fome,  and 
of  ten,  according  to  others.  The  Roman  power  was 
now  totally  deffroyed  in  Italy  ;  and  therefore  C/odo- 
vccuSy  Clovisy  or  Louis ,  for  his  name  is  differently  writ¬ 
ten,  wTho  fucceeded  Childeric,  fet  himfelf  about  making 
an  entire  conqueft  of  Gaul.  Part  of  the  province  w’as 
ltill  retained  by  a  Roman  named  SijagriuSy  who  proba¬ 
bly  had  become  fovereign  of  the  country  on  the  down¬ 
fall  of  the  wettetn  empire  in  476.  He  was  defeated 
and  taken  prifoner  by  Clovis,  who  afteiwards  caufed 
him  to  be  beheaded,  and  foon  after  totally  reduced  his 
^  dominions. 

Trench  mo-  Thus  w*as  the  French  monarchy  eflablifhed  by  Clo- 
narchy  efta- vis  in  the  year  487.  He  now  poffeffed  all  the  coun- 
Clovk*  ^  tr7  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Loire  ;  which, 

though  a  very  extenfive  dominion,  was  yet  confider- 
ably  inferior  to  what  it  is ‘at  prefent. 

Clovis  had  been  educated  in  the  Pagan  religion, 
and  continued  in  that  profeflion  till  the  30th  year  of 
his  age;  notwithftanding  which,  he  allowed  his  fubjefls 
full  liberty  of  confcience.  Having  married,  however, 
Clotilda,  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy  ;  this 
princefs,  who  w~as  a  zealous  Chriftian,  ufed  all  her  in¬ 
fluence  with  her  hufband  to  perfuade  him  to  embrace 
her  religion.  For  fome  time  he  continued  to  waver : 
but  happening  to  gain  a  battle,  where,  being  in  great 
danger,  he  had  invoked  the  god  of  Clotilda  and  the 
Chriftians,  he  afterwards  gave  fuch  a  favourable  ear 
to  the  difcourfes  of  Remigius  bifhop  of  Rheims,  that 
he  foon  declared  himfelf  a  convert,  and  was  baptized 
in  the  year  496.  His  acknowledgment  of  the  truths 
of  the  gofpel  was  not  followed  by  any  amendment  of 
life  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  employed  the  remainder  of 
his  life  in  the  aggrandizement  of  himfelf  and  extenfion 
of  his  dominions  by  the  mod:  abominable  treachery, 
fraud,  and  violence.  In  his  attacks  on  Armorica  he 
proved  unfuccefsful.  The  inhabitants  of  this  country, 
which  comprehended  the  maritime  part  of  ancient  Gaul 
lying  between  the  rivers  Seine  and  Loire,  had  united 
their  defence  j  and  though  abandoned  by  the  Ro- 
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mans,  made  a  powerful  defence  again  It  the  barbarians  Franca* 
who  a  (limited  them  on  all  fides.  Clovis,  finding  then; 
too  powerful  to  be  fubdued  by  force,  prepofed  an  union 
with  his  people,  which  they  readily  accepted,  and  this 
the  more  eafily  on  account  of  his  profeffmg  the  Chri¬ 
ftian  religion.  Thus  the  Chriffianity  of  Clovis  in  feve- 
ral  inftances  proved  fubfervient  to  the  purpofes  of  hi* 
ambition,  and  his  power  became  gradually  very  for¬ 
midable.  The  Burgundians  at  this  time  poffeffed  all 
the  country  from  the  foreft  of  Vofges  to  the  fea  of 
Marfeilles,  under  Gondebaud  the  uncle  of  Clotilda ; 
who  to  fecure  his  own  authority,  had  put  to  death 
two  of  his  brothers,  one  of  whom  was  the  father  of 
the  French  queen.  The  third  brother,  Godage/ily  whom 
he  had  fpared  and  allowed  to  poffefs  the  principality  of 
Geneva,  confpired  with  Clovis  to  drive  him  from  his 
dominions.  A  war  having  commenced  between  the 
French  and  Burgundian  monarchs,  the  latter  was  de- 
ferted  in  a  battle  by  Godagefil,  and  obliged  to  fly  to 
Avignon,  leaving  his  antagonift  matter  of  the  cities  of 
Lyons  and  Vienne.  The  vi&or  next  laid  liege  to 
Avignon  ;  but  it  was  defended  with  fuch  vigour,  that 
Clovis  at  latt  thought  proper  to  accept  of  a  fum  of 
money  and  an  annual  tribute  from  Gondebaud  ;  who 
was  likewife  obliged  to  cede  to  Godagefil  the  city  of 
Vienne,  and  feveral  other  places  taken  during  the 
war. 

Gondebaud  no  fooner  found  himfelf  at  liberty  from 
his  enemies,  than  he  affembled  a  powerful  army  ;  with 
which  he  advanced  towards  Vienne,  where  Godagefil 
himfelf  refided  at  Kthat  time.  The  place  was  garrifon- 
ed  by  $GQO  Franks,  and  might  have  made  confiderable 
refiftance ;  but  Gondebaud  being  admitted  through 
the  fubterraneous  paffage  of  an  aquedufr,  maffacred 
moft  of  the  Franks,  fent  the  reft  prifoners  to  the  king 
of  the  Vittgoths,  and  put  Godagefil  to  death.  This 
was  quickly  followed  by  the  fubmiftion  of  all  the  other 
places  which  had  owned  the  authority  of  Godagefil  : 
and  Gondebaud,  now  thinking  himfelf  able  to  refift 
the  power  of  Clovis,  fent  a  meffage  to  inform  him, 
that  he*  muft  no  longer  expeft  the  promifed  tribute  ; 
and  though  Clovis  was  very  much  mortified  with  this 
defedtion,  he  found  himfelf  obliged  for  the  prefent  to 
put  up  with  the  injury,  and  accept  of  the  alliance  and 
military  fervice  of  the  king  of  Burgundy. 

His  next  expedition  was  againft  the  Vifigoths,  who 
poffeffed  confiderable  territories  on  both  Tides  of  the 
Pyrenean  mountains.  -His  motives  for  this  underta¬ 
king  were  expreffed  in  the  following  fpeech  to  his  no¬ 
bility  when  affembled  in  the  city  of  Paris,  w’hich  he 
confidered  as  the  capital  of  his  dominions.  “  It  is 
with  concern  (faid  the  religious  monarch)  that  I  fuffer 
the  Arians  to  poffefs  the  moft  fertile  part  of  Gaul  : 
let  us,  with  the  aid  of  God,  march  againft  them  ;  awd 
having  conquered  them,  annex  their  kingdom  to  our 
dominions.”  The  nobility  approved  of  the  fcheme  ; 
and  Clovis  marched  againft  a  prince  for  wrhom  he  had 
but  lately  profeffed  the  greateft  regard,  vowing  to 
ere£l  a  church  in  honour  of  the  holy  apoftles,  if  he  fuc¬ 
ceeded  in  his  enterprife.  Alaric  the  king  of  the  Vi¬ 
figoths  wTas  a  young  man  tteftitute  of  military  expe¬ 
rience,  though  personally  brave.  He  did  nfct  there¬ 
fore  hetttate  at  engaging  his  antagonift  ;  bnt  unable 
to  contend  with  the  veteran  troops  of  Clovis,  his  army 
was  utterly  defeated  on  the  banks  of  the  Clain,  10 

miles 
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France,  miles  fouth  of  Poi fliers,  in  the  year  507.  Alaiic,  per- 
;  ceiving  the  ruin  of  his  troops,  rufhed  againft  Clovis  in 
perfon,  by  whom  he  was  killed,  and  the  remainder 
of  the  army  purfued  for  fome  time  with  great  daugh¬ 
ter.  After  this  viflory  the  province  of  Aquitaine  fub- 
mitted,  and  Clovis  eftabliftied  his  winter  quarters  at 
Bourdeaux.  Thouloufe  furrendered  next  fpring  3  and 
the  royal  treafures  of  the  Vidgoths  were  tranfported 
to  Paris.  Angouleme  was  next  reduced,  and  the  city 
of  Arles  inverted.  But  here  the  vi&orious  career  of 
Clovis  was  flopped  by  Theodoric  king  of  the  Ortro- 
goths,  who  had  overturned  the  dominion  of  Odoacer 
in  Italy.  He  had  married  Aboldeda  the  filler  of  Clo¬ 
vis,  but  had  alfo  given  his  own  daughter  in  marriage 
to  the  king  of  the  Vidgoths,  and  had  endeavoured,  as 
much  as  was  in  his  power,  to  preferve  a  good  under- 
Handing  between  the  two  fovereigns.  Finding  this 
impoflible  however,  and  that  no  bounds  could  be  fet 
to  the  ambition  of  Clovis,  he  fent  one  of  his  generals 
with  a  powerful  army  againft  him ;  by  whom  the 
French  monarch  was  defeated  with  the  lofs  of  30,000 
men.  By  this  misfortune  Clovis  was  obliged  to  raife 
the  dege  of  Arles  with  precipitation  :  however,  the 
Franks  ftill  retained  the  greatert  part  of  their  con- 
queds,  and  the  province  of  Aquitaine  was  indiffolubly 

8  annexed  to  their  empire. 

Is  honour-  In  509,  Clovis  had  the  title  of  Roman  conful  3  by 
ed  with  the  which  means  the  people  of  Rome  were  infenfibly  led 
title  of  Ro-  tQ  p&y  a  peculiar  regard  to  the  French  monarchs :  and 
rian  conful .  qovjs  was  now  fUpp0fed  to  be  inveded  with  a  juft 
title  to  all  his  conquells  in  whatever  manner  they  had 
been  acquired.  He  was  folemnly  inverted  with  his  new 
dignity  in  the  church  of  St  Martin  in  the  city  of 
Tours  3  after  which  he  entered  the  cathedral  clothed 
in  a  purple  tunic  and  mantle,  the  badges  of  his  office. 

Clovis  now  proceeded  to  augment  his  power  by  the 
murder  of  his  kinfmen  the  princes  of  the  Merovingian 
race.  Among  thofe  who  perifhed  on  this  occadon 
were  Sigebert  king  of  Cologne,  with  his  fon  Cloderic  3 
Cararic,  another  prince  whole  dominions  have  not  been 
accurately  pointed  out  by  hidorians  ;  Ranacaire,  who 
governed"  the  prefent  di ocefe  of  Cambray  3  and  Reno- 
mer,  king  of  the  territory  of  Maine.  All  thefe  mur¬ 
ders,  however,  were  expiated,  according  to  the  views 
of  the  clergy  of  thofe  times,  by  the  great  zeal  he  ex¬ 
ported  in  the  caufe  of  Chriftianity,  and  his  liberality 
to  the  church. 

Clovis  died  in  the  year  511,  after  having  reformed 
and  publifhed  the  Salic  laws :  a  few  lines  of  which, 
debarring  women  from  inheriting  any  part  of  the  Sa¬ 
lic  lands^  have  been  extended  fo  far  as  to  deprive  the 
females  of  the  royal  family  of  France  of  their  right  of 

9  fucceldon  to  the  throne  of  that  kingdom. 

Hisdomi-  Clovis  was  buried  in  the  church  of  ,St  Peter  and 
nionsdivi-  gt  paul?  n0w  Genevieve,  in  the  city  of  Paris,  where 
ded  among  his  tomb  is  dill  to  be  feen.  His  dominions  were  di¬ 
rt  re  n.U  "  vided  among  h* s  ^our  lons*  Thieri,  or  Theodoric,  the 

eldelt,  had  the  caftern  part  of  the  empire :  and,  from 
his  making  the  city  of  Metz  his  capital,  is  commonly 
called  the  king  of  Metz s.  Clodomir,  the  elded  fon  by 
Clotilda,  had  the  kingdom  of  Orleans  ;  Childebert, 
and  Clotaire,  who  were  both  infants,  had  the  king¬ 
doms  of  Paris  and  Soiffcns,  under  the  tutelage  of  their 
mother.  The  prudence  of  Clotilda  kept  matters  quiet 
in  all  the  parts  of  the.,  empire  for  eight  years  3  but 
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about  the  year  520,  a  numerous  deet  of  Danes  arrived  France, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Meufe  3  and  their  king  Cochiiiac, 
having  landed  his  forces,  began  to  dedroy  the  country 
with  fire  and  fvvord.  Againft  him  Thieri  fent  his  fon 
Theodobert,  who  defeated  the  Danifh  army  and  navy, 
and  killed  their  king,  forcing  the  reft  to  retire  with 
precipitation. 

In  522,  Hermanfroi  king  of  Thuringia,  having  de- 
ftroyed  one  of  his  brethren  named  Bcrthaire ,  and  fazed 
on  his  dominions,  applied  to  Thieri  for  aftiftance 
againft  his  other  brother  Balderic,  whom  he  intended : 
to  treat  in  the  fame  manner.  In  this  infamous  enter 
prife  Thieri  embarked,  on  condition  that  he  fhould 
have  one  half  of  Balderic’s  dominions  3  but  after  the 
unhappy  prince  was  overcome  and  killed  in  battle, 
Hermanfroi  feized  all  his  dominions.  Thieri  had  no 
opportunity  of  revenging  himfelf  till  the  year  531  3 
when  perceiving  the  power  of  the  Oftrogoths,  whom 
he  much  dreaded,  to  be  confidcrably  leffened  by  the 
death  of  King  Theodoric,  he  engaged  his  brother  Clo¬ 
taire  to  affift  him  :  and  they  accordingly  entered  Thu¬ 
ringia  with  two  powerful  armies.  They  joined  their 
forces  as  foon  as  they  had  parted  the  Rhine,  and  were 
quickly  after  reinforced  by  a  court derable  body  o£ 
troops  under  the  command  of  Theodobert.  The  al¬ 
lies  attacked  the  army  of  Hermanfroi,  which  was  ad- 
vantageoully  ported  3  and  having  totally  defeated  it,  he 
was  forced  to  fly  from  place  to  place  in  difguife.  Soon 
after  this  the 'capital  was  taken,  and  Hermanfroi  him- 
felf  being  invited  to  a  conference  by  Thieri,  was  trea- 
cheroufly  murdered  ;  after  which  his  extenfive  domi¬ 
nions  became  feudatory  to  Thieri. 

In  the  mean  time,  Clotilda  had  excited  her  children 
to  make  war  on  the  Burgundians,  in  order  to  revenge 
the  death  of  her  father  Chilperic,  whom  Gondcbaud 
king  of  Burgundy  had  caufed  to  be  murdered.  Gon- 
debaud  was  now  dead,  and  had  left  his  dominions  to 
his  Tons  Sigifmund  and  Godemar.  Sigifmund’s  forces 
were  quickly  defeated  3  and  he  himfelf  was  foon  after 
delivered  up  by  his  own  fubjedls  to  Clodomir,  who 
caufed  him  to  be  thrown  into  a  pit  where  he  perifhed 
miferably.  By  his  death  Godemar  became  foie  maft'er. 
of  Burgundy.  Clodomir  inarched  againft  him,  and 
defeated  him  3  but  purfuing  his  victory  too  eagerly,  was 
furrounded  by  his  enemies  and  ftain.  After  the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  Thuringia,  however,  Childebert  and  Clotaire 
entered  the  kingdom  of  Burgundy  at  the  head  of  a 
powerful  army,  and  in  534  completed  the  conqueft  of 
it  5  in  which,  according  to  fome,  Godemar  was  killed- 3 
according  to  others,  he  retired  into  Spain,  and -from 
thence  into  Africa.  IO 

In  560  Clotaire  became  fble  monarch  of  France.  He  Clotaire  be« 
had  murdered  the  fons  of  Clodomir,  who  was  killed  in  eoraes  f°le 
Burgundy  as  above  related.  Thieri  and  his  children monarc^' 
were  dead,  as  was  alfo  Childebert;  fo  that  Clotaire  was 
foie  heir  to  all  the  dominions  of  Clovis.  He  had  five 
fons;  and  the  eldeft  of  them,  named  Chramnes ,  had  fome  - 
time  before  rebelled  againft  his  father  in  Auvergne. 

As  long  as  Childebert  lived,  he  fupported  the  young 
prince  3  but  on  his  death,  Chramnes  was  obliged  to 
implore  his  father’s  clemency.  He  was  at  this  time 
pardoned  ;  but  he  foon  began  to  cabal  afrefh,  and  en¬ 
gaged  the  count  of  Bretagne  to  affift  him  in  another 
rebellion.  The  Bretons,  however,  were  defeated,  ^nd 
Chramnes  determined  to  m^ke  his  efcape  3  but  perceiv¬ 
es 
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vided. 


r  ranee,  mg  that -his  wife  and  children  were  furrounded  by  his 
father’s  troops,  he  attempted  to  refeue  them.  In  this 
attempt  he  w^as  taken  prifoner,  and  with  his  family  was 
thruft  into  a  thatched  cottage  near  the  field  of  battle  3 
of  which  the  king  was  no  fooner  informed,  than  he 
commanded  the  cottage  to  be  fet  on  fire,  and  all  that 
wTere  in  it  periflied  in  the  fiames. 

Clotaire  did  not  long  furvive  this  cruel  execution 
of  his  fon,  but  died  in  5623  and  after  his  death  the 
French  empire  was  divided  among  his  four  remaining 
fons,  Caribert,  Gontran,  Sigebert,  and  Chilperic. — 
The  old  king  made  no  divifion  of  his  dominions  before 
he  died,  which  perhaps  caufed  the  young  princes  to 
fall  out  fooner  than  they  would  otherwife  have  done. 
After  his  death,  however,  they  divided  the  kingdom 
by  lot  3  when  Caribert,  the  eldeft,  had  the  kingdom  of 
Paris  ;  Gontran,  the  fecond,  had  Orleans  3  Sigebert, 
had  Metz  (or  the  kingdom  of  Auftrafia)  3  and  Chil¬ 
peric  had  Soiflons.  Provence  and  Aquitaine  were  pof- 
fefled  by  all  of  them  in  common.  The  peace  of  the  em¬ 
pire  was  firft  difturbed  in  563  by  an  invafion  of  the 
Abares3  a  barbarous  nation,  faid  to  be  the  remains  of 
the  Hunns.  They  entered  Thuringia,  which  belonged 
to  the  dominions  of  Sigebert  ;  but  by  him  they  were 
totally  defeated,  and  obliged  to  repafs  the  Elbe  with 
precipitation.  Sigebert  purfued  them  clofe,  but  readi¬ 
ly  concluded  a  peace  with  them  on  their  firft  propofals. 
fo>  this  he  was  induced,  by  hearing  that  his  brother 
Chilperic  had  invaded  his  dominions,  and  taken 
Rheims  and  fome  other  places  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Againft  him,  therefore,  Sigebert  marched  with  his  vic¬ 
torious  army,  made  himfelf  mailer  of  Soiflons  his  ca¬ 
pital,  and  of  the  perfon  of  his  eldeft  Ion  Theodobert. 
He  then  defeated  Chilperic  in  battle  3  and  not  only  re¬ 
covered  the  places  which  he  had  feized,  but  conquered 
the  greater  part  of  his  dominions  :  neverthelefs,  on  the 
mediation  of  the  other  two  brothers,  Sigebert  abandon-* 
ed  all  his  conquefts,  fet  Theodobert  at  liberty,  and  thus 
reftored  peace  to  the  empire. 

Soon  after  this,  Sigebert  married  Brunehaut  daugh¬ 
ter  to  Athanagilde  king  of  the  Vifigoths  in  Spain  3  and 
in  a  little  time  after  the  marriage,  died  Caribert  king  of 
12  Paris,  whofe  dominions  were  divided  among  his  three 
infamous  brethren.  In  56 7  Chilperic  married  Galfwintha,  Brune- 

€liilperic°  haut’S  eldeft  whom  he  did  not  obtain  without 

1  *  fome  difficulty.  Before  her  arrival,  he  difmiffed  his 

iniftrefs  called  Fredegonde ,  a  woman  of  great  abilities 
and  firmnefs  of  mind,  but  ambitious  to  the  higheft  de¬ 
gree,  and  capable  of  committing  the  blacked:  crimes 
in  order  to  ‘  gratify  her  ambition.  The  queen,  who 
brought  with  her  immenfe  treafures  from  Spain,  and 
made  it  her  whole  ftudy  to  pleafe  the  king,  was  for 
fome  time  entirely  acceptable.  By  degrees,  however, 
Chilperic  differed  Fredegonde  to  appear  again  at  court’ 
and  was  fufpeaed  of  having  renewed  his  intercourfe 
with  her  3  which  gave  fuch  umbrage  to  the  queen 
that  die  defired  leave  to  return  to  her  own  country’ 
promifing  to  leave  behind  her  all  the  wealth  Ihe  had 
brought.  The  king,  knowing  that  this  would  render 
him  extremely  odious,  found  means  to  diffipate  his 
wife’s  fufpicions,  and  foon  after  caufed  her  to  be  pri¬ 
vately  ftrangled,  upon  which  he  publicly  married  Fre- 
degonde. 

Stich  an  atrocious  a&ion  could  not  fail  of  exciting 
ihe  greateff  indignation  againfl  Chilperic.  His  domi- 
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nions  w'ere  immediately  invaded  by  Sigebert  and  Gon-  France. 

tran,  who  conquered  the  greateft  part  of  them  3  after  1 - - - - 

which,  they  fuddenly  made  peace,  Chilperic  confentino- 
that  Brunehaut  ffiould  enjoy  thofe  places  which  on  hfs 
marriage  he  had  bellowed  upon  Galfwintha,  viz.  Bor¬ 
deaux,  Limoges,  Cahors,  Bigorre,  and  the  town  of 
Bearn,  now  called  Lefccir. 

The  French  princes,  however,  did  not  long  conti¬ 
nue  at  peace  among  themfelves.  A  war  quickly  en- 
fued,  in  which  Gontran  and  Chilperic  allied  themfelves' 
againfl:  Sigebert.  The  latter  prevailed  3  and  having 
forced  Gontran  to  a  feparate  peace,  feemed  determined 
to  make  Chilperic  pay  dear  for  his  repeated  perfidy  and  1% 
infamous  conduct  3  when  he  was  alfaffinated  by  a  con- Sigebert  af- 
tri vance  of  Fredegonde,  who  thus  faved  herfelf  and*'al^nate(1  > 
Chilperic  from  the  mold  imminent  danger.  Immediate¬ 
ly  on  his  death,  Brunehaut  fell  into  the  hands  of  Chil¬ 
peric  3  but  Gondebaud,  one  of  Sigebert’s  bell  gene¬ 
rals,  made  his  efcape  into  Auftrafia  with  Childebert 
the  only  fon  of  Sigebert,  an  infant  of  about  five  years 
of  age,  who  was  immediately  proclaimed  king  in  room 
of  his  father.  .  In  a  fliort  time,  however,  Meroveus,  eld- 
eft:  fon  to  Chilperic,  fell  in  love  with  Brunehaut,  and 
married  her  without  acquainting  his  father.  Chilperic, 
on  this  news,  immediately  went  to  Rouen,  where  Me¬ 
roveus  and  his  confort  were  3  and  having  feized  them, 
fent  Brunehaut  and  her  two  daughters  to  Metz,  and 
carried  Meroveus  to  Soiflons.  Soon  after,  one  of  his 
generals  being  defeated  by  Gontran,  who  efpoufed 
Brunehaut’s  caufe,  Chilperic,  in  a  fit  of  rage,  caufed 
Meroveus  to  be  ffiaved  and  confined  in  a  monaftery. 

From  hence  he  found  means  to  make  •  his  efcape,  and 
with  great  difficulty  arrived  in  Auftrafia,  where  Brune¬ 
haut  would  glady  have  proteded  him  3  but  the  jealou- 
iy  of  the  nobles  was  fo  ftrong,  that  he  was  forced  to 
ieave  that  country  3  and  being  betrayed  into  the  hands 
of  his  father’s  forces,  was  murdered  at  the  inftigatiou 
of  Fredegonde,  as  was  generally  believed. 

The  French  empire  was  at  this  time  divided  between 
Gontran  king  of  Orleans,  called  alfo  king  of  Burgun¬ 
dy,  Chilperic  king  of  Soiffons,  and  Childebert  king  of 
Auftrafia.  Chilperic  found  his  affairs  in  a  very  difagree- 
able  fituation.  In  579,  he  l?ad  a  difpute  with  Varoc 
count  of  Bretagne,  who  refufed  to  do  him  homage. 

Chilperic  difpatched  a  body  of  troops  againfl:  him  3 
who  were  defeated,  and  he  wTas  then  forced  to  fubmit 
to  a  diffion  our  able  peace.  His  brother  and  nephew 
lived  in  ftrift  union,  and  had  no  reafon  to  be  very  well 
pleafed  with  him.  His  own  fubjeCts,  being  oppreffed 
with  heavy  taxes,  were  miferably  poor  and  difeontented. 

His  fon  Clovis,  by  a  former  queen  named  Andovera , 
hated  Fredegonde,  and  made  no  fecret  of  his  averfion! 

±0  add  to  his  embarraffment,  the  feafons  were  for  a 
long  time  fo  unfavourable,  that  the  country  was  threat¬ 
ened  with  famine  and  peftilence  at  the  fame  time.  The 
king  and  queen  were  both .  attacked  by  an  epidemic 
difeafe  which  then  raged.  They  recovered  3  but  their 
three  fons  Clodobert,  Samfon,  and  Dagobert,  died  3 
after  wffiich,  the  fight  of  Clovis  became  f©  difagreeable 
to  Fredegonde,  that  flie  caufed  him  to  be  murdered, 
and.  like  wife  his  mother  Andovera,  left  Chilperic’s  af- 
fe&ion  for  her  Ihould  return  after  the  tragical  death  of 
her  fon. 

In  583  Chilperic  himfelf  was.murdered  by  fome  un-and  fike- 
known  affaffins,  when  his  dominions  were  on  the  point  wife  chil- 
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of  being  conquered  by  Gontran  and  Cliildebert,  who 
had  entered  into  a  league  for  that  purpofe.  After  his 
death  Fredegonde  implored  the  prote£tion  of  Gontran 
for  herfelf  and  her  infant  fon  Clotaire  ;  which  he  very 
readily  granted,  and  obliged  Cliildebert  to  put  an  end 
to  the  war.  He  found  himfelf,  however,  greatly  dif- 
ficulted  to  keep  Fredegonde  and  Brunehaut  in  awe ; 
for  thefe  two  princeftes  having  been  long  rivals  and  im¬ 
placable  enemies,  were  continually  plotting  the  de¬ 
finition  of  each  other.  This,  however,  he  accom- 
plifhed,  by  favouring  fometimes  Brunehaut  and  fome- 
times  Fredegonde  ;  fo  that,  during  his  life,  neither  of 
them  durft  undertake  any  thing  againft  the  other. 

On  the  28th  of  March  593,  died  Gontran,  having 
lived  upwards  of  60,  and  reigned  3  2  years.  Cliildebert 
fucceeded  to  the  kingdom  without  oppofition,  but  did 
not  long  enjoy  it  ;  he  himfelf  dying  in  the  year  596, 
and  his  queen  fhortly  after.  His  dominions  were  di¬ 
vided  between  his  two  fons  Theodobert  and  Thierri  ; 
the  firft  of  whom  was  declared  king  of  Auftrafia,  and 
the  latter  king  of  Burgundy.  As  Theodobert  was 
only  in  the  nth  year  of  his  age,  and  Thierri  in  his 
10th,  Brunehaut  governed  both  kingdoms  with  an  ab- 
folute  fway.  Fredegonde,  however,  took  care  not  to 
let  flip  fuch  a  favourable  opportunity  as  was  offered  her 
by  the  death  of  Childebert,  and  therefore  made  her¬ 
felf  miftrefs  of  Paris  and  fome  other  places  on  the  Seine. 
Upon  this  Brunehaut  fent  againft  her  the  befl  part  of 
the  forces  in  Auftrafla,  who  were  totally  defeated  ;  but 
Fredegonde  died  before  Aie  had  time  to  improve  her 
victory,  leaving  her  fon  Clotaire  heir  to  all  her  domi¬ 
nions. 

For  fome  time  Brunehaut  preferved  her  kingdom  in 
peace  ;  but  in  the  end  her  own  ambition  proved  her 
ruin.  Inftead  of  inftru&ing  Theodobert  in  what  was 
neceflary  for  a  prince  to  know,  fhe  took  care  rather  to 
keep  him  in  ignorance,  and  even  fuffered  him  to  marry 
a  young  and  handfome  flave  of  his  father’s.  The  new 
queen  was  poflfefied  of  a  great  deal  of  affability  and 
good  nature  ;  by  which  means  fhe  in  a  fhort  time  gain¬ 
ed  the  affection  of  her  hufband  fo  much,  that  he  readily 
confented  to  the  banifliment  of  Brunehaut.  Upon  this 
difgrace  fhe  fled  to  Thierri  king  of  Burgundy,  in  the 
year  599.  By  him  fhe  was  very  kindly  received  ;  and 
iiiflead  of  exciting  jealoufies  or  mifunderftandings  be¬ 
tween  the  two  brothers,  file  engaged  Thierri  to  at¬ 
tempt  the  recovery  of  Paris  and  the  other  places  which 
had  been  wrefled  from  their  family  by  Fredegonde, 
procuring  at  the  fame  time  a  confiderable  body  of  auxi¬ 
liaries  from  the  Vifigoths.  This  meafure  was  fo  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  Theodobert,  that  he  likewife  raifed  a  nu¬ 
merous  army,  and  invaded  Clotaire’s  dominions  in  con¬ 
junction  with  his  brother.  A  battle  enfued,  in  which 
the  forces  of  Clotaire  were  totally  defeated,  and  him¬ 
felf  obliged  foon  after  to  fue  for  peace  :  which  was  not 
granted,  but  on  condition  of  his  yielding  up  the  befl 
part  of  his  dominions. 

This  treaty  was  concluded  in  the  year  600  ;  but 
three  years  afterwards,  it  was  broken  by  Clotaire.  He 
was  again  attacked  by  the  two  brothers,  and  the  war 
carried  on  with  great  vigour  till  the  next  fpring.  At 
this  time  Thierri  having  forced  Landri,  Clotaire’s  ge¬ 
neral,  to  a  battle,  gave  him  a  total  overthrow,  in  which 
the  king’s  infant  fon  Meroveus,  whom  he  had  fent  a- 
long  with  Landri,  was  malfacred  ;  to  gratify,  as  Clo- 
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taire  pretended,  the  malice  of  Brunehaut.  After  this  Franc?, 
viClory,  Thierri  marched  directly  to  Paris  5  fully  bent  v 
on  the  deftruCtion  of  his  coufin,  which  now  feerned  ine¬ 
vitable.  'Phis,  however,  was  prevented  by  Theodo¬ 
bert  ;  who  no  fooner  heard  of  the  victory  gained  by 
Thierri,  than  he  became  jealous  of  his  fuccefs,  and  of¬ 
fered  Clotaire  fuch  terms  of  peace  as  he  gladly  accept¬ 
ed.  The  latter  having  then  nothing  to  fear  on  the 
fide  of  Auftrafia,  quickly  compelled  Thierri  to  liften  to 
terms  of  accommodation  alfo. 

This  behaviour  of  Theodobert  greatly  provoked  his 
brother  ;  and  his  refentment  was  highly  inflamed  by 
Brunehaut,  who  never  forgot  her  difgrace  in  being  ba~ 
nifhed  from  his  court.  A  war  was  therefore  commen¬ 
ced  between  the  two  brothers  in  605  ;  but  it  was  fo 
highly  difapproved  of  by  the  nobility,  that  Thierri 
found  himfelf  obliged  to  put  an  end  to  it.  The  tran¬ 
quillity  which  now  took  place  was  again  difturbed  in 
607,  by  Theodobert’s  fending  an  embafiy  to  demand 
fome  part  of  Childebert’s  dominions,  which  had  been 
added,  by  the  will  of  that  monarch,  to  thofe  of  Bur¬ 
gundy.  The  nobility  of  both  kingdoms  were  fo  much 
averfe  to  war,  that  they  conftrained  their  kings  to  con- 
fent  to  a  conference,  attended  by  an  equal  number  of 
troops  ;  but  Theodobert,  by  a  fcandalous  breach  of  his 
faith,  brought  double  the  number,  and  compelled  his 
brother  to  lubmit  to  what  terms  he  pleafed.  This  piece 
of  treachery  inflantly  brought  on  a  war  ;  for  Thierri 
was  bent  on  revenge,  and  his  nobility  no  longer  oppo- 
fed  him.  It  was  neceflary,  however,  to  fecure  Clotaire 
by  a  negotiation  ;  and  accordingly  a  promife  was  made 
of  reiloring  thofe  parts  of  his  dominions  which  had 
formerly  been  taken  from  him,  provided  he  would  re¬ 
main  quiet.  This  treaty  being  finiflied,  Thierri  en¬ 
tered  Theodobert’s  dominions,  defeated  him  in  two 
battles,  took  him  prifoner,  ufed  him  with  the  utmoft 
indignity  ;  and  having  caufed  an  infant  fon  of  his  to 
be  put  to  death,  fent  him  to  his  grandmother  Brune¬ 
haut.  By  her  orders  he  was  firlt  fliaved  and  confined 
in  a  monaftery  ;  but  afterwards,  fearing  left  he  fhould 
make  his  efcape,  fhe  caufed  him  to  be  put  to  death. — 
Clotaire,  in  the  mean  time,  thought  that  the  beft  me¬ 
thod  of  making  Thierri  keep  his  word  was  to  feize  on 
thofe  places  which  he  had  promifed  to  reftore  to  him, 
before  his  return  from  the  war  with  Theodobert.  This 
he  accordingly  did  ;  and  Thierri  no  fooner  heard  of  his 
having  done  fo,  than  he  fent  him  a  meffage  requiring 
him  to  withdraw  his  forces,  and,  in  cafe  of  his  refufal, 
declared  war.  Clotaire  was  prepared  for  this  ;  and 
accordingly  afiembled  all  the  forces  in  his  dominions, 
in  order  to  give  him  a  proper  reception.  But  before  l8 
Thierri  could  reach  his  enemies,  he  was  feized  with  a  Deach  of 
dyfentery  ;  of  which  he  died  in  the  year  612,  having  Thierri. 
lived  26  years,  and  reigned  17. 

On  the  death  of  Thierri,  Brunehaut  immediately 
caufed  his  eldeft  fon,  named  Sigijbert ,  then  in  the  10th 
year  of  his  age,  to  be  proclaimed  king.  It  is  probable 
that  flie  intended  to  have  governed  in  his  name  with 
an  abfolute  fway  ;  but  Clotaire  did  not  give  her  time 
to  difeover  her  intentions.  Having  great  intelligence 
in  Auftrafia  and  Burgundy,  and  knowing  that  the  no¬ 
bility  in  both  kingdoms  were  difaffefted  to  Brunehaut, 
he  declared  war  againft  her  •  and  ftie  being  betrayed 
by  her  generals,  fell  into  the  hands  of  her  enemies. 

Clotaire  -gave  her  up  to  the  nobles;  who  generally 
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hated  her,  and  who  ufed  her  in  the  rnofl  cruel  manner. 
After  having  led  her  about  the  camp,  exposed  to  the 
infults  of  all  who  had  the  meant) els  to  infult  her,  fhe 
was  tied  by  the  leg  and  arm  to  the  tail  of  an  untamed 
horfe,  which,  fetting  off  at  full  fpeed,  quickly  daffied 
out  her  brains.  After  this  her  mangled  body  was  re¬ 
duced  to  allies,  which  were  afterwards  interred  in  the 
abbey  of  St  Martin  at  Autun. 

Thus  in  the  year  613,  Clotaire  became  foie  monarch 
of  France  ;  and  quietly  enjoyed  his  kingdom  till  Ijis 
death,  which  happened  in  628.  He  was  fucceeded  by 
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Dagobert ;  who  proved  a  great  and  powerful  prince, 
and  raifed  the  kingdom  of  France  to  a  high  degree  of 
iplenaour.  Dagobert  was  fucceeded  by  his  Tons  Sige¬ 
bert  and  Clovis ;  the  former  of  whom  had  the  kingdom 
of  Auftrafia,  and  the  latter  that  of  Burgundy.  ^Both 
the  kings  were  minors  at  the  time  of  their  acceffion  to 
the  throne,  which  gave  an  opportunity  to  the  mayors 
ot  the  palace  (the  higheft  officers  under  the  crown)  to 
ufurp  the  whole  authority.  Sigebert  died  in  640,  af¬ 
ter  a  ffiort  reign  of  one  year  5  leaving  behind  him  an 
infant  fon  named  Dagobert ,  whom  he  firongly  recom¬ 
mended  to  the  care  of  Grimoalde  his  mayor  of  the  pa¬ 
lace.  The  minifter  caufed  Dagobert  to  be  immediate¬ 
ly  proclaimed  king,  but  did  not  long  buffer  him  to  en¬ 
joy  that  honour.  He  had  not  the  cruelty,  however, 
to  put  him  to  death  ;  but  fent  him  to  a  monaftery  in 
one  of  the  Wellern  illands  of  Scotland  j  and  then,  giv¬ 
ing  out  that  he  was  dead,  advanced  his  own  fon  Cliil- 
debert  to  the  throne.  Childebert  was  expelled  by  Clo¬ 
vis  king  of  Burgundy ;  who  placed  on  the  throne 
Childeric,  the  fecond  foil  of  Sigebert.  Clovis  died 
foon  after  the  revolution,  and  was  fucceeded  in  his 
dominions  by  his  fon  Clotaire  5  who  died  in  a  ffiort 
time,  without  iffue.  He  was  fucceeded  by  his  brother 
Childeric  ;  who,  after  a  ffiort  reign,  was  murdered  with 
his  queen,  at  that  time  big  with  child,  and  an  infant 
fon  named  Dagobert ;  though  another,  named  Daniel , 
20  had  the  good  luck  to  efcape. 

Miferable  The  affairs  of  the  French  were  now  in  the  mofl  de- 

France  °  °f  Plorak*c  Situation.  The  princes  of  the  Merovingian. 
rance*  race  had  been  for  feme  time  entirely  deprived  of  their 
power  by  their  officers  called  mayors  of  the  palace .  In 
Auftrafia  the  adminiftration  had  been  totally  engrofied 
by  Pepin  and  his  fon  Grimaulde  5  while  Archambaud 
and  Ebroin  did  the  fame  in  Neuftria  and  Burgundy. 
On  the  reunion  of  Neuftria  and  Burgundy  to  the  reft 
of  the  French  dominions,  this  mini  ft  er  ruled  with  fuch 
a  defpotic  fway,  that  the  nobility  of  Auftrafia  were 
provoked  to  a  revolt  ,  eleCting  for  their  dukes  twro 
chiefs  named  Martin  and  Pepin .  The  forces  of  the  con¬ 
federates,  however,  were  defeated  by  Ebroin  5  and 
Martin  having  furrendered  on  a  promife  of  fafety,  was 
treacheroufiy  put  to  death.  Pepin  loft  no  time  in  re¬ 
cruiting  his  ffiattered  forces  ;  but  before  he  had  any 
occafiou  to  try  his  fortune  a  fecond  time  in  the  field  of 
battle,  the  affaffmation  of  Ebroin  delivered  him  from  all 
appreheniions  from  that  quarter.  After  his  death,  Pe¬ 
pin  carried  every  thing  before  him,  overthrew  the  royal 
army  under  the  command  of  the  new  rainifter  Bertaire  • 
and,  having  got  poffeftion  of  the  capital,  caufed  him- 
felf  to  be  declared  mayor  of  the  palace  ;  in  which  fta- 
tion  he  continued  to  govern  with  an  abfolute  fway  dur¬ 
ing  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

Pepin  (who  had  got  the  furname  of  Heriflal  from 
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his  palace  on  the  Meufe)  died  in  the  year  714,  having 
enjoyed  unlimited  power  for  26  years.  He  appointed 
his  grandfon  Theudobalde,  then  only  fix  years  of  age, 
to  fucceed  him  in  hispoft  of  mayor  of  the  palace.  This 
happened  during  the  reign  of  Dagobert  already  men¬ 
tioned  : \  but  this  prince  had  too  much  fpirit  to  fuffer 
himfelf  to  be  deprived  of  his  authority  by  an  infant. 

The  adherents  of  the  young  mayor  were  defeated  in 
battle,  and  this  defeat  was  foon  followed  by  his  death. 

Charles,  however,  the  illegitimate  fon  of^Pepin,  was  Exploits  of 
now  raifed  to  the  dignity  of  duke  by  the  Auftrafians,  Charles 
and  by  his  great  qualities  feemed  every  way  worthy  of  Martel, 
that  honour.  J  he  murder  of  Dagobert  freed  him 
from  a  powerful  opponent  ;  and  the  young  king  Chil¬ 
peric,  who  after  Dagobert’s  death  was  brought  from  a 
cloifter  to  the  throne,  could  by  no  means  cope  with 
fuch  an  experienced  antagonift.  On  the  19th  of  March 
717,  Charles  had  the  good  fortune  to  ^  furprile  the 
royal  camp  as  he  paffed  through  the  foreft  of  Arden  ; 
and  foon  after  a  battle  enfued,  in  which  the  king’s  for¬ 
ces  were  entirely  defeated.  On  this  Chilpcric  entered 
into  an  alliance  with  Eudcs  duke  of  Aquitain,  whofe 
friendfiiip  he  purchafed  by  the  final  cefllon  of  all  the 
country  which  Eudes  had  feized  for  himfelf.  Charles, 
however,  having  placed  on  the  throne  another  of  the 
royal  family  named  Clotaire,  advanced  againft  Chilperic 
and  his  affociate,  whom  he  entirely  defeated  near  Soif- 
fons.  After  this  difafter,  Eudes,  defpairiug  of  fuccefi, 
delivered  up  Chilperic  into  the  hands  of  his  antagonift  : 
after  having  ftipulated  for  himfelf  the  fame  terms  which 
had  been  formerly  granted  him  by  the  captive  mo¬ 
narch. 

Charles  now  advanced  to  the  fummit  of  power,  treat¬ 
ed  Chilperic  with  great  refpeft  ;  and,  on  the  death  of 
•  Clotaire,  caufed  him  to  be  proclaimed  king  of  Auftra¬ 
fia  $  by  which,  however,  his  own  power  was  not  in  the 
leaft  diminiffied  ♦,  and  from  this  time  the  authority  of 
the  kings  of  France  became  merely  nominal  5  and  fo 
inactive  and  indolent  were  they  accounted,  that  hifto- 
fians  have  bellowed  upon  them  the  epithet  of  faineant  y 
i.  e.  “  lazy  or  idle.”  Charles,  however,  had  ftill  one 
competitor  to  contend  with.  This  was  Rainfroy,  who 
had  been  appointed  mayor  of  .  the  palace  ;  and  who 
made  fuch  a  vigorous  refiftance,  that  Charles  was  obli¬ 
ged  to  allow  him  the  peaceable  poffeffion  of  the  country 
of  Anjou.  .  No  fooner,  however,  had  Charles  thus  fet 
himfelf  at  liberty  from  domeftic  enemies,  than  he  was 
threatened  with  deftru&ion  from  foreign  nations.  The 
Suevians,  Frifons,  and  Alemanni,  were  fucceffively  en¬ 
countered  and  defeated.  Eudes  alfo,  who  had  perfidi¬ 
ously  broken  the  treaties  to  which  he  had  bound  him¬ 
felf,  was  twice  repulfed  ;  after  which  Charles  invaded 
Aquitain,  and  obliged  the  treacherous  duke  to  heark¬ 
en  to  reafon.  This  was  fcarce  accompliffied,  when  he 
found  himfelf  engaged  with  a  more  formidable  enemy 
than  any  he  had  yet  encountered.  The  Saracens  hav¬ 
ing  overrun  great  part  of  Afia,  now  turned  their  victo¬ 
rious  arms  weft  ward,  and  threatened  Europe  with  total 
fubjeClion.  Spain  had  already  received  the  yoke  ;  and 
having  paffed  the  Pyrenees,  they  next  invaded  France, 
appearing  in  vaft  numbers  under  the  walls  of  Thouloufe. 

Here  they  were  encountered  and  defeated  by  Eudes  j 
but  this  proved  only  a  partial  check.  The  barbarians 
once  ltiore  palling  the  Pyrenees,  entered  France  with 
fuch  a  powerful  army,  that  Eudes  was  no  longer  able 
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to  re  fid.  He  encountered  them  indeed  with  his  accuf- 
1  tomed  valour  ;  but  being  forced  to  yield  to  fuperior 
power,  he  folicited  the  protedlion  and  affiltance  of 
Charles.  On  this  occafion  the  latter,  on  account  of  his 
valour  and  perfonal  ftrength,  acquired  the  name  of  Mar¬ 
tel  ^  i.  e.  u  the  hammer,”  alluding  to  the  violence  of  the 
ftrokes  he  bellowed  on  his  enemies f.  Three  hundred  and 
feventy-five  thoufand  of  the  Infidels,  among  whom  was 
the  commander  Abdelrahman  himfelf,  are  faid  to  have 
perilhed  in  the  battle  ;  notwithilanding  which  they  foon 
made  another  irruption  :  but  in  this  they  were  attend¬ 
ed  with  no  better  fuccefs,  beipg  again  defeated  by 
Charles  ;  who  by  fo  many  vi&ories  ellablilhed  his  power 
on  the  mofl  folid  foundation.  Having  again  defeated 
the  Frifons,  and  with  his  own  hand  killed  their  duke, 
he  affumed  the  fovereignty  of  the  dominions  of  Eudes 
after  his  deceafe,  referving  to  himfelf  the  claim  of  ho¬ 
mage,  which  he  ought  to  have  yielded  to  Thierri  his 
lawful  fovereign.  At  lalt  his  fame  grew  fo  great,  that  * 
he  was  chofen  by  Pope  Gregory  III.  for  his  prote&or. 

He  offered  to  (hake  off  the  yoke  of  the  Greek  empe¬ 
ror,  and  to  inveff  Charles  with  the  dignity  of  Roman 
conful  ;  fending  him  at  the  fame  time  the  keys  of  the 
tomb  of  St  Peter  ;  but  while  this  negotiation  was  going 
on  fuccefsfully,  the  pope,  the  emperor,  and  Charles 
Martel  himfelf,  died.  After  his  death,  which  happen¬ 
ed  in  the  year  741,  his  dominions  were  divided  among 
his  three  fons,  Carloman,  Pepin,  and  Grippon,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  difpolitions  he  had  made  in  his  lifetime.  By 
this  Carloman,  the  eldeft,  had  Auftrafia  ;  Pepin,  the  fe- 
cond,  Neuflria  and  Burgundy  ;  while  Grippon,  the 
third,  had  only  fome  lands  affigned  him  in  France  ;  by 
w  hich  he  was  fo  much  difpleafed,  that  the  tranquillity 
of  the  empire  was  foon  ditlurbed.  With  the  afliftance 
of  his  mother  Sonnecbilde  he  feized  on  the  city  of 
Lahon,  where  he  endured  a  violent  liege.  In  the  end, 
however,  he  was  obliged  to  fubmit ;  Sonnechilde  was 
put  into  a  monaltery,  and  Grippon  imprifoned  in  a 
callle  at  Arden.  The  two  brothers,  having  thus  freed 
themfelves  from  their  domeftic  enemy,  continued  to  go¬ 
vern  the  empire  with  uninterrupted  harmony  ;  but 
their  tranquillity  was  foon  dillurbed  by  the  intrigues  of 
Sonnechilde.  That  enterpriling  and  ambitious  woman 
had  negotiated  a  marriage  between  Odilon  duke  of 
Bavaria  and  Hiltrude  the  filler  of  the  two  princes. 
This  was  no  fooner  accomplifhed  than  Odilon,  inftigat- 
ed  by  Sonnechilde,  and  alarmed  at  the  growing  power 
of  the  two  princes,  entered  into  an  alliance  with  Theo- 
dobald  duke  of  the  Alemanni  and  Theodoric  duke  of 
the  Saxons  ;  who  having  affembled  a  formidable  array/ 
advanced  dire&ly  againll  the  princes.  They  polled 
themfelves  in  an  advantageous  manner,  with  the  river 
Lech  in  their  front  ;  but  Carloman  and  Pepin,  palling 
the  river  at  different 'fords  in  the  night  time,  attacked 
the  camp  of  the  allies  with  great  vigour.  The  engage¬ 
ment  continued  doubtful  for  five  hours  ;  but  at  lalt  the 
intrenchments  were  forced  on  all  fides,  the  Bavarians 
and  Saxons  entirely  routed,  and  the  vanquillied  dukes 
obliged  to  fubmit  to  the  clemency  of  the  vidlors.  Du¬ 
ring  their  abfence  on  this  expedition,  Hunalde,  whom 
Charles  Martel  had  appointed  duke  of  Aquitain,  hav¬ 
ing  likewife  entered  into  a  confederacy  with  Odilon, 
paffed  the  Loire,  ravaged  the  open  country,  and  burnt 
the  magnificent  cathedral  of  the  city  of  Chartres.  The 
two  princes,  however,  having  returned  with  their  vie- 
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torious  army,  Hunalde  found  himfelf  obliged  to  re¬ 
treat  :  and  even  this  availed  him  but  little  :  for  the  v* 

Franks  entering  the  duchy  of  Aquitain,  comnuitea 
fuch  devallations,  that  Hunalde  in  defpair  refig  ned  his 
dominions  to  his  fon,  and  retired  into  a  convent.  This 
event  was  foon  followed  by’  a  limilar  refignation  of  Car- 
loman,  notwithilanding  the  uninterrupted  fuccefs  he  had 
met  with.  He  fiiddenly  took  the  refolution  of  retiring 
into  a  convent,  and  perfilled  in  his  delign  notwithftand- 
ing  the  entreaties  of  Pepin,  who,  to  appearance  at  leall, 
did  all  he  could  to  diffuade  him. 

By  the  refignation  of  Carloman,  which  happened  in  Pepin  be- 
the  year  746,  Pepin  was  left  foie  mailer  of  France  ;  comes  foie 
and  in  this  exalted  llation  he  acquitted  himfelf  in  fuch  ot 

a  manner  as  has  jullly  rendered  his  name  famous  to  po-  t|om<  * 
flerity.  One  of  the  firlt  a61s  of  his  new  adminiilration 
was  to  releafe  his  brother  Grippon  from  prifon  :  but 
that  treacherous  prince  had  no  fooner  regained  his  li¬ 
berty,  than  he  again  excited  the  Saxons  to  take  up  arms. 

His  enterprife,  however,  proved  unfuccefsful :  the 
Saxons  were  defeated,  their  duke  Theodoric  taken, 
and  his  fubjedls  obliged  to  fubmit  to  the  will  of  the 
conqueror ;  who  upon  this  occafion  caufed  them  make 
a  profefflon  of  the  Chrilfian  religion.  Grippon  then 
lied  to  Hiltrude,  his  half  filler,  whofe  hufband  Odilon 
was  nowr  dead,  and  had  left  an  infant  fon  named  TaJJi- 
lon .  He  met  with  a  favourable  reception  from  her  ; 
but,  with  his  ufual  treachery,  feized  both  her  and  her 
fon  by  the  alliilance  of  an  army  of  malecontent  Franks, 
whom  he  had  perfuaded  to  join  him.  His  next  Hep 
hvas  to  affume  the  fovereignty  and  title  of  duke  of  Ba¬ 
varia  ;  but  being  driven  from  the  throne  by  Pepin,  he 
was  obliged  to  implore  his  clemency,  which  was  once 
more  grantedN.  All  thefe  misfortunes,  however,  were 
not  yet  fufficient  to  cure  Grippon  of  his  turbulence 
and  ambition  :  He  once  more  endeavoured  to  excite  dif- 
turbances  in  the  court  of  Pepin  ;  but  being  finally 
detedled  and  baffled,  he  was  obliged  to  take  refuge  in 
Aquitain.  %24 

Pepin  having  now  fubdued  all  his  foes  both  foreign  0p 

and  domellic,  began  to  think  of  affuming  the  title  o£ kjn^ 
king ,  after  having  fo  long  enjoyed  the  regal  power.  His 
willies  in  this  refpe£t  were  quite  agreeable  to  thofe  of 
the  nation  in  general.  The  nobility,  however,  were 
bound  by  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  Childeric  the  nomi¬ 
nal  monarch  at  that  time  :  and  this  oath  could  not  be 
difpenfed  with  but  by  the  authority  of  the  pope.  Am- 
baffadors  for  this  purpofe  were  therefore  defpatclied 
both  from  Pepin  and  the  nobility  to  Pope  Zachary,  the 
reigning  pontiff’.  His  holinefs  replied,  that  it  was  law¬ 
ful  to  transfer  the  regal  dignity  from  hands  incapable 
of  maintaining  it  to  thofe  who  had  fo  fuccefsfully  pre- 
ferved  it  ;  and  that  the  nation  might  unite  in  the  fame 
perfon  the  authority  and  title  of  king.  On  this  the 
unfortunate  Childeric  was  degraded  from  his  dignity, 
fhaved,  and  confined  in  a  monaltery  for  life  ;  Pepin  af- 
fumed  the  title  of  king  of  France ,  and  the  line  of  Clovis 
was  finally  fet  aflde. 

This  revolution  took  place  in  the  year  751.  The 
attention  of  the  new  monarch  was  firlt  claimed  by  a 
revolt  of  the  Saxons;  but  they  were  foon  reduced  to* 
fubje&ion,  and  obliged  to  pay  an  additional  tribute: 
and  during  his  expedition  againft  them,  the  king  had 
the  fatisfa&ion  of  getting  rid  of  his  reltlefs  and  trea¬ 
cherous  competitor  Grippon.  This  turbulent  prince, 
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France.  Laving  foon  become  weary  of  refiding  at  the  court  of 
Aquitain,  determined  to  efcape  from  thence,  and  put 
nimfelf  under  the  protection  of  Aftolphus  king  of  the 
Lombards  \  but  he  was  killed  in  attempting  to  force 
a  pafs  on  the  confines  of  Italy.  Pepin  in  the  mean  time 
continued  to  pufli  his  good  fortune.  The  fubmiflion 
of  the  Saxons  was  foon  followed  by  the  reduction  of 
Britanny  ;  and  that  by  the  recovery  of  Narbonne  from 
the  Infidels.  His  next  exploit  was  the  protection  of 
Pope  Stephen  III.  again!!  Adolphus  the  king  of  the 
Lombards,  who  had  feized  on  the  exarchate  of  Ra¬ 
venna,  and  infifted  on  being  acknowledged  king  of 
Rome.  The  pope  unable  to  contend  with  fuch  a 
powerful  rival,  halted  to  crofs  the  Alps  and  implore 
the  protection  of  Pepin,  who  received  him  with  all 
the  refpeCt  due  to  his  character.  He  was  lodged  in  the 
abbey  of  St  Dennis,  and  attended  by  the  king  in  per- 
fon  during  a  dangerous  ficknefs  with  which  he  was 
feized.  On  his  recovery,  Stephen  folemnly  placed  the 
diadem  on  the  head  of  his  benefaCtor,  beftowed  the 
regal  unCtion  on  his  fons  Charles  and  Carloman,  and ' 
conferred  on  the  three  princes  the  title  of  patrician  of 
Rome,  In  return  for  thefe  honours,  Pepin  accompa¬ 
nied  the  pontiff  into  Italy  at  the  head  of  a  powerful 
army.  Aftolphus,  unable  to  withftand  fuch  a  power¬ 
ful  antagonift,  ftmt  himfelf  up  in  Pavia,  where  he  was 
clofely  befieged  by  the  Franks,  and  obliged  to  renounce 
all  pretenfions  to  the  fovereignty  of  Rome,  as  welTas 
to  reftore  the  city  and  exarchate  of  Ravenna,  and 
fiwear  to  the  obfervance  of  the  treaty.  No  fooner  was 
Pepin  gone,  however,  than  Aftolphus  broke  the  treaty 
he  had  juft  ratified  with  fuch  folemnity.  The  pope 
was  again  reduced  to  diftrefs,  and  again  applied  to  Pe¬ 
pin.  He  now  fent  him  a  pompous  epiftle  in  the  ftyle 
and  charaCter  of  St  Peter  himfelf  \  which  fo  much  in¬ 
flamed  the  zeal  of  Pepin,  that  he  inftantly  fet  out  for 
Italy  and  compelled  Aftolphus  a  fecond  time  to  fub- 
mit  to  his  terms,  which  were  now  rendered  more  fevere 
by  the  impofition  of  an  annual  tribute.  Pepin  next 
made  a  tour  to  Rome  *,  but  finding  that  his  prefence 
there  gave  great  uneafinels  both  to  the  Greeks  and  to 
the  pope  himfelf,  he  thought  proper  to  finifh  his  vifit 
in  a  ihort  time.  Soon  after  his  return  Aftolphus  died, 
and  his  dominions  were  ufurped  by  his  general  Didier  ; 
who,  however,  obtained  the  papal  fanCtion  for  what 
he  had  done,  and  wTas  recognized  as  lawful  fovereign 
of  the  Lombards  in  the  year  7 56. 

Pepin  returned  to  France  in  triumph  \  but  the  peace 
of  his  dominions  was  foon  difturbed  by  the  revolt  of 
the  Saxons,  who  always  bore  the  French  yoke  with 
the  utmoft  impatience.  Their  prefent  attempts,  how¬ 
ever,  proved  equally  unfuccefsful  with  thofe  they  had 
formerly  made  \  being  obliged  to  fubmit  and  purchafe 
their  pardon  not  only  by  a  renewal  of  their  tribute,  but 
by  an  additional  fupply  of  300  horfe.  But  while  the 
king^  was  abfent  on  this  expedition,  Vaifar  duke  of 
Aquitain  took  the  opportunity  of  ravaging  Burgundy, 
where  he  carried  his  devaftations  as  far  as  Chalons. 
Pepin  foon  returned,  and  entering  jhe  dominions  of 
Vaifar,  committed  fimilar  devaftations,  and  would 
probably  have  reduced  the  whole  territory  of  Aqui¬ 
tain,  had  he  not  been  interrupted  by  the  hoftile  pre¬ 
parations  of  his  nephew  Taflilon  the  duke  of  Bavaria. 
The  king,  however,  contented  himfelf  at  prefent  with 
fecuring  his  frontiers  by  a  chain  of  pofts,  again!!  any 


invafion  \  after  which  he  refumed  his  enterprife  on  the  France, 
dominions  of  Vaifar.  The  latter  at  firft  attempted  to  <r— ""•* 

impede  the  progrefs  of  his  antagonift  by  burning  and 
laying  wafte  the  country  \  but  finding  this  to  no  pur- 
poie,  he  determined  to  try  his  fortune  in  an  engage¬ 
ment.  Victory  declared  in  favour  of  Pepin  ;  but  he 
refufed  to  grant  a  peace  upon  any  terms.  The  French 
monarch  advanced  to  the  banks  of  the  Garonne  \  while 
Vaifar  wras  abandoned  by  his  ally  the  duke  of  Bavaria, 
and  even  by  his  own  fubjeCts.  In  this  diftrefs  he  re¬ 
tired  with  a  band  of  faithful  followers  into  the  country 
of  Saintonge,  where  he  defended  himfelf  as  long  as  pof- 
fible,  but  was  at  laft  deprived  both  of  his  crowm  and 
life  by  the  viCtor. 

Thus  the  duchy  of  Aquitain  was  once  more  annex¬ 
ed  to  the  crown  of  France  \  but  Pepin  had  fcarce  time 
to  indulge  himfelf  with  a  view  of  his  new’  conqueft 
'when  he  was  feized  with  a  flow  fever,  which  put  an 
end  to  his  life  in  the  year  768,  the  54th  of  his  age>r)ea^10f 
and  17th  of  his  reign.  He  wTas  of  a  ftiort  ftature,  ° 
whence  he  had  the  furname  of  Le  Bref  or  the  Short  ; 
but  his  great  aCtions  juftly  entitled  him  to  the  charaCter 
of  a  hero ;  though  under  the  fucceeding  reign  his  own 
fame  feemed  to  have  been  entirely  forgot,  and  on  his 
tomb  was  only  inferibed,  “  Here  lies  the  father  of 
Charlemagne.” 

Pepin  was  fucceeded  in  his  authority  by  his  twro  Suc 
fons  Charles  and  Carloman  ;  to  whom  with  his  dying  by  his  two 
breath  he  bequeathed  his  dominions.  They  continued -fons. 
to  reign  jointly  for  fome  time  5  but  the  aCtive  and  en- 
terprifing  fpirit  of  Charles  gave  fuch  umbrage  to  the 
weak  and  jealous  Carloman,  that  he  regarded  him  with 
envy,  and  was  on  the  point  of  coming  to  an  open  rup¬ 
ture  with  him,  wdien  he  himfelf  was  taken  off  by 
death,  and  thus  the  tranquillity  of  the  empire  was 
prefer  ved. 

The  firft  military  enterprife  of  Charles  was  againft 
Hunalde,  the  old  duke  of  Aquitain  5  w’ho  leaving  the 
monaftery  wliere  he  had  refided  upwards  of  20  years, 
affumed  the  royal  title,  and  was  joyfully  received  by 
his  fubjeCts,  already  weary  of  the  French  yoke. — 

Charles  took  the  field  with  the  utmoft  expedition,  and 
with  difficulty  prevailed  upon  his  brother  Carloman, 
who  was  then  alive,  to  join  him  with  his  forces.  But 
the  junction  was  fcarce  effeCted,  when  Carloman  with¬ 
drew  his  forces  again,  and  left  his  brother  to  carry  on 
the  wrar  in  the  belt  manner  he  could.  Charles,  though 
thus  deferted,  did  not  hefitate  at  engaging  the  enemy  ; 
and  having  overthrown  them  in  a  great  battle,  Hu¬ 
nalde  was  obliged  to  fly  to  the  territories  of  Lupus 
duke  of  Gafcony.  Charles  quickly  fent  an  embafly  de¬ 
manding  the  fugitive  prince  5  and  Lupus,  not  daring 
to  difobey  the  orders  of  fuch  a  powerful  monarch, 
yielded  up  the  unfortunate  Plunalde,  who  w’as  inftantly 
caft  into  prifon,  from  which,  howxver,  he  afterwards 
made  his  efcape.  ^ 

The  death  of  Carloman,  which  happened  in  the  year  Reign  of 
771,  left  Charles  foie  mafter  of  France,  but  the  revolt  Charles  the 
of  the  Saxons  involved  him  in  a  feries  of  wTars  fromGreat* 
which  he  did  not  extricate  himfelf  for  33  years.  Thefe 
had  long  been  tributaries  to  the  French,  but  frequently 
revolted  ;  and  now,  when  freed  from  the  terror  of  Pe¬ 
pin’s  arms,  thought  they  had  a  right  to  fliake  off  the 
yoke  altogether.  Charles  entered  their  country  with 
a,  powerful  army )  and  having  defeated  them  in  a  num¬ 
ber 
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France,  ber  of  fmall  engagements,  advanced  towards  xurefbourg 
'  near  Paderborn,  where  they  had  their  capital  pofl,  and 
where  was  the  image  cf  their  god  Irminful,  reprefented 
as  a  man  completely  armed,  and  (landing  on  a  co¬ 
lumn.  The  Saxons  made  an  obftinate  defence,  but 
were  at  lall  obliged  to  fubmit  *,  and  Charles  employed 
his  army  three  days  in  demoliihing  the  monuments  of 
idolatry  in  this  place  ;  which  fo  much  difiieartened  the 
whole  nation,  that  for  the  prefent  they  fubmitted  to 
fuch  terms  as  he  pleafed  to  impofe  $  and  which  were 
rendered  eafier  than  they  probably  would  have  been, 
by  the  news  which  Charles  now  received  from  Italy. — 
He  had  concluded  a  marriage  with  the  daughter  of 
Didier  king  of  the  Lombards  ;  but  this  had  been  dif- 
folved  by  the  pope,  who  reproached  the  Lombards 
with  the  firft  (lain  of  the  leprofy.  Thus  all  friendfhip 
was  diffolved  betwixt  Didier  and  Charles  5  and  as  the 
Lombard  monarchs  feem  to  have  had  a  kind  of  natural 
enmity  towards  the  popes,  it  is  not  furprifing  that.  it 
(hould  nowT  break  out  with  uncommon  fury.  Didier 
having  feized  and  frighted  to  death  Pope  Stephen  IV. 
ufed  his  utmoft  endeavours  to  reduce  his  fucccffor 
Adrian  I.  to  a  (late  of  entire  dependence  on  himfelf. 
Adrian  applied  .to  the  French  monarch,  the  ufual  re- 
fource  cf  the  pontiffs  in  thofe  days.  Charles  was  very 
willing  to  grant  the  neceflary  abidance,  but  the  nobi¬ 
lity  were  averfe  to  an  Italian  war  j  fo  that  he  was  obli¬ 
ged  to  a6l  with  great  circumfpeClion.  Several  embaf- 
fies  were  therefore  fent  to  Didier,  entreating  him  to  re- 
(lore  to  the  Pope  thofe  places  which  he  had  taken  from 
him,  and  at  lad  even  offering  him  a  large  fum  of  money 
if  he  would  do  fo ;  but  this  propofal  being  reje&ed, 
he  obtained  the  confent  of  his  nobility  to  make  war 
on  the  Lombards.  Didier  difpofed  his  troops  in  fuch 
a  manner,  that  the  officers  of  Charles  are  faid  to  have 
been  unanimoufly  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  impof- 
fible  to  force  a  paffage.  This,  however,  was  accom- 
plifhed,  either  through  the  fuperior  (kill  of  Charles, 
according  to  fome  hiilorians,  or  a  panic  which  feized 
the  Lombard  foldiers,  according  to  others ;  after  which, 
Didier,  with  the  old  duke  of  Aquitain,  who  had  efca- 
ped  from  his  prifon,  and  taken  refuge  at  his  court, 
(hut  themfelves  up  in  Pavia.  Adalgife,  the  only  fon 
of  the  Lombard  monarch,  with  the  widow  and  children 
of  Carloman,  fled  to  Verona.  That  city  was  im¬ 
mediately  invefted  by  the  conqueror,  and  in  a  ffiort 
time  obliged  to  fubmit.  Adalgife  had  the  good  luck 
to  efcape  to  Conftantinople,  but  we  are  not  informed 
what  became  of  Carloman’s  widow  and  children. — 
Charles,  after  paying  a  fhort  .vifit  to  Rome,  returned 
to  the  fiege  of  Pavia.*  The  place  was  vigorously  de¬ 
fended,  until  famine  and  peftilence.  obliged  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  to  implore  the  clemency  of  Charles.  Hun  a  ]de‘ 
fell  a  facrifice  to  his  own  obftinacy  in  oppofing  the* 
intention  of  the  people  ^  Didier  was  taken  prifoner  and 
carried  into  France  *,  but  we  are  not -informed  of  bis 
fate  afterwards.  His  kingdom,  however,  was  totally 
diffolved,  and  Charles  was  crowned  king  of  Lombardy 
at  Milan  in  the  year  774. 

Having  received  the  oaths  of  allegiance  from  his* 
new  fubje&s,  Charles  fet  out  for  Saxony,  the  inhabi-  - 
tants  of  which  had  again  revolted,  and  recovered  Eref- 
bourg  their  capital.  The  king  foon  recovered  this  im¬ 
portant  pod  }  but  a  detachment  of  his  army  being,  cut 
off,  and  new  troubles  arifing  in  Italy?  he  was  obliged 
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to  accept  cf  the  propofals  of  the  Saxons,  though  Ir0f1H"e* 
their  fincerity  was  very  doubtful.  Having  therefore 
only  (Lengthened  the  fortifications  of  Ereffiourg,  and 
left  a  fufficient  garrifon  in  the  place,  he  fet  out  for 
Italy,  which  was  all  in  commotion  through  the  in¬ 
trigues  of  the  emperor  of  the  Eafl,  and  Adalgife  the 
fon  of  Didier.  The  prefence  of  Charles  reftorecl  tran¬ 
quillity  in  that  quarter  \  but  in  the  mean  time,  the 
Saxons  having  taken  Erefbourg  and  deffroyed  the  for¬ 
tifications,  threatened  to  annihilate  the  French  power 
in  that  quarter.  On  the  king’s  return,  he  found  them 
employed  in  the  fiege  of  Sigebourg.  His  hidden  ar¬ 
rival  (truck  the  barbarians  with  fuch  terror,  that  they 
inftantly  fued  for  peace  *,  which  the  king  once  more 
granted,  but  took  care  to  fecure  their  obedience  by  a 
chain  of  forts  along  the  river  Lippe,  and  repairing  the 
fortifications  of  Ereffiourg.  An  aftembly  of  the  Saxon 
chiefs  was  held  at  Paderborn,  and  a  promife  was. made, 
that  the  nation  (hould  embrace  the  Chriffian  religion  : 
after  which  the  king  fet  out  on  an  expedition  to  Spain 
in  the  year  778. 

This  new  enterprife  was  undertaken  at  the  requeft 
of  1  bun  ala,  the  Mooriffi  fovereign  of  Saragoffa,  who 
had  been  driven  from  his  territory.  He  was  reffored 
however,  by  the  prowefs  of  Charles,  who  reduced  the 
cities  of  Pampeluna  and  Saragoffa.  He  reduced  alfo 
the  city  of  Barcelona,  and  the  kingdoms  of  .Navarre 
and  Arragon  }  but,  on  his  return,  he  met  with  a  fe- 
vere  check  from  the  Gafcons,  who  attacked  and  de¬ 
feated  the  rear-guard  of  his  army  with  great,  (laughter 
as  they  pafled  the  Pyrenean  mountains. .  This  engage¬ 
ment,  which  feems  to  imply  fome  defeCl  in  the  prudence 
or  military  (kill  of  Charles,  has  been  much  celebrated 
among  romance  writers,  on  account  of  the  death  of  Ro¬ 
land  a  famous  warrior. 

Next  year,  779,  he  paid  a  vifit  to  Italy  with  his.  two 
fons  Carloman  and  Louis.  Having  pafled  the  winter 
at  Pavia,  he  entered  Rome  next  fpring  amidil  the  ac¬ 
clamations  of  the  inhabitants.  Here,  in  the  39^  year 
of  his  age,  he  divided  his  dominions  in  prefence  of  the 
pope  betwixt  his  two  fons  Carloman  and.  Louis.  The 
former,  who  now  took  the  name  of  Pepin,  had  Lom¬ 
bardy  5  the  latter  Aquitain.  Having  then  received 
the  fubmiffion  of  Taffilon  duke  of  Bavaria,  he  fet  out 
for  Saxony,  where  he  took  a  mod  fevere  revenge 
on  the  people  of  that  country  for  the  many  treacheries 
they  had  been  guilty  of.  The  prefent  revolt  was 
chiefly  owing  to  a  chief  named  Witikind,  who  had 
twice  before  fled  from  the  victorious  arms  of  Charles, 
and  taken  refuge  at  the  court  of  Denmark.  Return¬ 
ing  from  thence,  in  the  king’s  abfence,  he  routed  his 
countrymen  to  aClion,  while  the  generals  of  Charles, 
difagieeing  among  themfelves,  negleCled  to  take  the 
proper  methods  for  repelling  the  enemy.  In  confe- 
quence  of  this,*  they  were  entirely  defeated  on  the 
banks  of  the  Wefer  in  the  year  782.  Charles  arrived 
in  time  to  prevent  the  total  deftruClion  of  his  people, 
and  direClly  penetrated  into  the  heart  of  the  country. 
Witikind  unable  to  refill  his  antagonift,  once  more 
fled  into  Denmark  j  but  4500  of  his  followers  periffied 
at  once  by  the  hands  of  the  executioner.  An  univer- 
fal  mfurreClion  was  the  confequence  of  this  unheard  of 
cruelty  ;  and  though  during  three  years  the  French 
monarch  was  conftantly  fuccefsful  in  the  field,  he  found 
it  impoffible  by  any  force  whatever  to  fubdue  the 
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Spirit  of  the  people.  At  laft  therefore  he  was  obliged 
to  have  recou rfe  to  negotiation.  Witikind  and  feve- 
ral  other  chiefs  were  invited  to  an  interview ;  where 
Charles  reprefented  to  them  in  fuch  ftrong  colours  the 
ruin  which  mud  necfeffarily  enfue  to  their  country  by 
peril iting  obftiiiately  in  oppofition  to  him,  that  they 
were  induced  not  only  to  perfuade  their  countrymen 
finally  to  fubmit,  but  to  embrace  the  Chriltian  reli¬ 
gion. 

Charles  having  thus  brought  his  affairs  in  Saxony 
to  a  happy  conclufion,  turned  his  arms  again!!  Taffi- 
lon  duke  of  Bavaria,  who  had  underhand  fupported 
the  Saxons  in  their  revolt.  Having  entered  his  coun¬ 
try  with  a  powerful  army  in  the  year  1787,  he  made 
fuch  rapid  advances,  that  the  total  deftruftion  of  Taf- 
filon  feemed  inevitable.  Charles  had  advanced  as  far 
as  the  river  Lech,  when  Taffilon  privately  entered  his 
camp,  and  threw  himfelf  at  his  feet.  The  king  had 
companion  on  his  faithlefs  kinfman  on  feeing  him  in 
this  abje£!  pofture  j  but  no  fooner  did  the  traitor  find 
himfelf  at  liberty,  than  he  ftirred  up  the  Hunns,  the 
Creek  emperor,  and  the  fugitive  Adalgife,  again!!  the 
king.  He  fomented  alfo  the  difeontents  of  the  fac¬ 
tious  nobles  of  Aquitain  and  Lombardy  •  but  his  fub- 
j£<Sts,  fearing  left  thefe  intrigues  fliould  involve  them 
m  deftrudtion,  made  a  dilcovery  of  the  whole  to 
Charles.  Taffilon,  ignorant  of  this,  entered  the  diet 
at  Ingelheim,  not  fufpe&ing  any  danger,  but  was  in- 
ltantly  arrefted  by  order  of  the  French  monarch.  Be¬ 
ing  brought  to  a  trial,  the  proofs  of  his  guilt  were  fo 


apparent,  that  he  wTas  condemned  to  lofe  his  head  : 
the  pimiihment,  however,  was  afterwards  mitigated  to 
perpetual  confinement  in  a  monaftery,  and  the  duchy 
of  Bavaria  was  annexed  to  the  dominions  of  Charles. 

1  he  Hunns  and  other  enemies  of  the  French  mo¬ 
narch  continued  to  profecute  their  enterprifes  without 
regarding  the  fate  of  their  affociate  Taffilon.  Their 
attempts,  however,  only  ferved  to  enhance  the  fame 
of  Charles.  He  defeated  the  Hunns  in  Bavaria, 
and  the  Greek  emperor  in  Italy  ;  obliging  the  latter 
to  renounce  for  ever  the  fortune  of  Adalgife.  The 
Hunns,  not  diffieartened  by  their  defeat,  continuing  to 
infeft  the  French'  dominions,  Charles  entered  their 
country  at  the  head  of  a  formidable  army  •  and  having 
forced  their  intrenchments,  penetrated  as  far  as  Raab 
on  the  Danube,  but  was  compelled  by  an  epidemic 
diftemper  to  retire  before  he  had  finiffied  his  conqueft. 
He  was  no  fooner  returned  to  his  own  dominions,  than 
he  had  the  mortification  to  be  informed,  that  his  eldeit 
fon  Pepin  had  confpired  againft  his  fovereignty  and 
life.  The  plot  was  difeovered  by  a  pried  who  had 
accidentally  fallen  afleep  in  a  church  where  the  con- 
fpirators  were  affembled.  Being  awakened  by  their 
voices,  he  overheard  them  confulting  on  the  proper 
meafures  for  completing  their  purpofe  ;  on  which  he 
mftantly  fet  out  for  the  palace,  and  fummoned  the  mo¬ 
narch  from  his  bed  to  inform  him  of  the  guilt  of  his 
fon.  Pepin  was  feized,  but  had  his  life  fpared,  though 
condemned  to  expiate  his  offences  by  fpending  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  his  days  in  a  monailery. 

Charles  was  no  fooner  freed  from  this  danger  than 
he  was  again  called  to  arms  by  a  revolt  of  the  Saxons 
on  the  one  hand,  while  a  formidable  invafion  of  the 
JVlocrs  dillreffed  him  on  the  other;  the  Hunns  at  the 
fame  time  renewing  their  depredations  on  his  domi- 
*  2 
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nIons-  The  kJng  dId  not  at  prefent  make  war  againft 
the  Moors ;  probably  forefceing  that  they  would  be 
called  off  by  their  Chriltian  enemies  in  Spain.  This 


accordingly  happened ;  the  victories  of  Alonfo  the 
Chalte  obliged  them  to  leave  France  ;  after  which 
Charles  marched  in  perfon  to  attack  the  Saxons  and 
Hunns.  The^  former  contented  again  to  receive  the 
Chriftian  religion,  but  were  likewife  obliged  to  deliver 
up  a  third  part  of  their  army  to  be  difpofed  of  at  the 
king’s  pleasure y  but  the  Hunns  defended  themfelves 
with  incredible  vigour.  Though  often  defeated,  them 
love  of  liberty  was  altogether  invincible  5  fo  that  the 
war  was  not  terminated  but  by  the  death  of  the  king 
and  an  almoft  total  deftiu&ion  of  the  people  :  only  one 
tribe  could  be  induced  to  acknowledge  the  authority 
of  the  French  monarch. 

Thefe  exploits  were  finiffied  betwixt  the  years  70 i 
and  798  :  after  which  Charles  invaded  and  lubdued  the 
ifianck  of  Majorca  and  Minorca  5  which  the  dlfiemions 
°f. tke  Moorilh  chief-  gave  him  an  opportunity  of 
doing.  The  fatisfatfion  he  felt  from  this  new'  con- 
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quelt,  however,  was  foon  damped  by  the  troubles  which 
broke  out  in  Italy.  After  the  death  of  Pope  Adrian, 
his  nephew  afpired  to  the  papal  dignity  ;  but  a  prief! 
named  Leo.  being  preferred,  the  difappointed  candi¬ 
date  determined  011  revenge.  He  managed  matters  fo 
well,  that  his  defigns  were  concealed  for  four  years. 

At  laft,  on  the  clay  of  a  prccefiion,  a  furious  affault  was 
macie  on  the  perfon  of  Leo.  The  unfortunate  pontiff 
was  left  for  dead  on  the  ground ;  but  having  w  ith 
difficulty  recovered,  and  made  his  efcape  to  the  Vati¬ 
can,  he  was  protected  by  the  duke  of  Spoleto,  at  that 
time  general  of  the  French  forces.  His  caufe  was 
warmly  efpoufed  by  Charles,  who  invited  him  to  his 
camp  at  Paderborn  in  Weftphalia  5  whence  he  difpatch- 
ed  him  with  a  numerous  guard  to  Rome,  promifin<v 
foon  after  to  vifit  that  metropolis,  and  redrefs  all  griev¬ 
ances.  His  attention  for  the  prefent,  however,  w*as 
called  by  the  defeents  of  the  Normans  on  the  maritime 
provinces  of  his  dominions  ;  fo  that  he  was  obliged  to 
defer  the  promifed  afliftance  for  fome  time  longer. 

Haying  coirftrufted  forts  at  the  mouths  of  moft  of  the 
navigable  rivers,  and  further  provided  for  the  defence 
of  his  territories,  by  inftituting  a  regular  militia,  and 
appointing  proper  fquadrons  to  cruife  againft  the  in¬ 
vaders,  he  fet  out  for  the  fourth  and  laft  time  on  a 
journey  to  Rome.  Here  he  was  received  with  the 
high  eft  poffible  honours.  Leo  was  allowed  to  clear 
himfelf  by  oath  of  the  crimes  laid  to  his  charge  by  his 
enemies,  while  his  accufers  were  fent  into  exile.  *  On 
the  feftival  of  Chriftmas,  in  the  year  800,  after  Charles 
had  made  his  appearance  in  the  cathedral  of  St  Peter, 
and  aftifted  devoutly  at  mafs,  the  pope  fuddenly  put  a  s 
crow  n  on  his  head  j  and  the  place  inftantly  refounded  He  is 
with  acclamations  of  “  Long  life  to  Charles  the  Au- crowned 
guft,  crowned  by  the  hand  of  God  !  Long  life  and  emPeror  of 
vidtory  to  the  great  and  pacific  emperor  of  the  Ro-  t^ie 
mans  !”  His  body  was  then  confecrated  and  anointed 
with  royal  undtion  •  and  after  being  conduced  to  a 
throne,  he  was  treated  with  all  the  reipedl  ufually  paid 
to  the  ancient  Caefars ;  from  this  time  alfo  being  ho¬ 
noured  with  the  title  of  Charlemagne ,  or  Charles  the 
Great.  In  private  converfation,  however,  he  ufually 
protefted,  that  he  w^as  ignorant  of  the  pope’s  intention 
at  this  time  \  and  that,  had  he  known  it,  he  would  have 
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difappointed  linn  by  his  abfcnce  :  but  thefe  protefta- 
tions  were  not  generally  believed  3  and  the  care  he 
took  to  have  his  new  title  acknowledged  by  the  eaflern 
emperors,  evidently  fhowed  how  fond  he  was  of  it. 

Charles,  now  raifed  to  the  fupreme  dignity  in  the 
wed,  propofed  to  unite  in  himfelf  the  whole  power  of 
the  firft  Roman  emperors,  by  marrying  Irene  the  em- 
prefs  of  the  eafl.  But  in  this  he  was  difappointed  by 
the  marriage  of  that  princefs  by  Niccphorus  3  however, 
the  latter  acknowledged  his  new  dignity  of  Auguftus, 
and  the  boundaries  of  the  two  empires  were  amicably 
fettled.  Charles  was  further  gratified  by  the  refpevft 
paid  him  by  the  great  Haroun  Al-Rafhid,  caliph  of 
the  Saracens,  who  yielded  to  him  the  facred  city  of 
Jerufalem,  and  holy  fepulchre  there.  But  in  the  mean 
time  his  empire  was  threatened  with  the  invafion  of  a 
very  formidable  enemy,  whom  even  the  power  of  Charles 
would  have  found  it  hard  to  refift.  Thefe  were  the 
Normans,  at  this  time  under  the  government  of  God¬ 
frey  a  celebrated  warrior,  and  who  by  their  adventurous 
fpirit,  and  fkill  in  maritime  affairs,  threatened  all  the 
weftern  coafts  of  Europe  with  defolation.  From 
motives  of  mutual  convenience  a  tranfitory  peace  was 
eftablifhed,  and  Charles  made  ufe  of  this  interval  to 
fettle  the  final  diftribution  of  his  dominions.  Aqui- 
tain  and  Gafcony,  with  the  Spanifh  Marche,  were  aflign- 
ed  to  his  fon  Louis  3  Pepin  had  Italy  confirmed  to 
him  5  aad  to  this  was  added  the  greatefl  part  of  Ba¬ 
varia,  with  the  country  now  poffeffed  by  the  Grifons. 
Charles  the  eldeft  had  Neuflria,  Auflrafia,  and  Thu¬ 
ringia.  The  donation  was  fuppofed  to  be  rendered 
more  authentic  by  the  fandiion  of  the  pope.  This  di- 
vifion,  however,  had  fcarce  taken  place,  when  the 
princes  were  all  obliged  to  defend  their  dominions  by 
force  of  arms.  Louis  and  Pepin  were  attacked  by  the 
Saracens,  and  Charles  by  the  Sclavonians.  All  thefe 
enemies  were  defeated  3  hut  whiL  Charles  hoped  to 
fpend  the  fliort  remainder  of  his  life  in  tranquillity,  he 
was  once  more  called  forth  to  martial  exertions  by  the 
hoftile  behaviour  of  Godfrey  the  Norman  leader. 
Charles  fent  him  a  meffage  of  defiance,  which  was  re¬ 
turned  in  the  fame  flyle  by  Godfrey  :  but  the  former, 
by  artfully  fomenting  divifions  among  the  northern 
powers,  prevented  for  a  while  the  threatened  danger 3 
but,  thefe  difturbances  being  quelled,  the  Normans  re¬ 
newed  their  depredations,  and  Charles  was  obliged  to 
face  them  in  the  field.  An  engagement,  however,  was 
prevented  by  the  death  of  Godfrey,  who  was  affaflinated 
by  a  private  foldier  3  on  which  the  Norman  army  re¬ 
treated,  and  the  dominions  of  the  empire  flill  remain¬ 
ed  free  from  thefe  invaders.  Still  the  latter  days  of 
Charles  were  embittered  by  domeftic  misfortunes.  His 
favourite  daughter  Rotrude  died,  as  did  alfo  Pepin 
king  of  Italy  3  and  thefe  misfortunes  were  foon  followed 
by  the  death  of  his  eldeft  fon  Charles.  The  emperor 
then  thought  proper  to  affociate  his  only  furviving  fon 
Louis  with  him  in  the  government  3  which  was  formally 
done  at  Aix-la  Chapelle.  Charles  himfelf  furvived  this 
Charles  the  tranfadlion  only  a  lew  months :  his  death  happened  on 
Great.  the  27th  of  January  814,  in  the  71ft  year  of  his  age, 
and  47th  of  his  reign. 

By  the  martial  achievements  of  this  hero,  the  French 
monarchy  was  raifed  to  its  utmoft  pitch  of  fplen- 
dour.  He  had  added  the  province  of  Aquitain  to  the 
territories  of  his  anceftors ;  he  had  confined  the  iriha*. 
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bitants  of  Brittany  to  the  fhores  of  the  ocean,  and  ob¬ 
liged  them  to  fubmit  to  a  difgraceful  tribute.  He 
had  reduced  under  his  dominion  all  that  part  of  Spain 
which  extends  from  the  Pyrenees  to  the  river  Ebro, 
and  includes  the  kingdoms  of  Roufiillon,  Navarre,  Ar- 
ragon,  and  Catalonia.  He  poffeffed  Italy  from  the 
Alps  to  the  borders  of  Calabria  \  but  the  duchy  of  Be- 
neventum,  including  moft  of  the  prefen t  kingdom  of 
Naples,  efcaped  the  yoke  after  a  tranfitory  fubmifiion. 

Befides  thefe  extenfive  countries,  Charles  added  to  his 
territories  the  whole  of  Germany  and  Pannonia  3  fo 
that  the  French  now  had  the  jurifdidlion  of  all  the 
country  from  eafl  to  weft,  from  the  Ebro  in  Spain 
to  the  Villula 3  and  from  north  to  fouth,  from  the 
duchy  of  Beneventum  to  the  river  Eydcr,  the  boun¬ 
dary  between  Germany  and  the  dominions  of  Denmark. 

In  acquiring  thefe  extenfive  dominions  Charles  had  been 
guilty  of  horrid  and  repeated  maffacres,  for  which, 
however,  he  had  been  in  fomc  meafure  excufable  by  the 
barbarity  and  rebellious  difpofition  of  the  people  with 
whom  he  had  to  deal,  upon  whom  no  mild  meafures 
would  probably  have  had  any  effedl.  His  eftabliihing 
of  fcliools  throughout  the  conquered  provinces,  fhow  ed 
alfo  his  inclination  to  govern  his  fubjecls  in  peace, 
and  to  take  proper  fleps  for  their  civilization  3  though 
indeed  many  parts  of  his  private  condudl  fhowed  no 
finall  inclination  to  cruelty  3  particularly  the  fate  of 
the  Tons  of  Carloman,  of  whom  no  account  could  ever 
be  obtained.  His  advice  to  his  fon  Louis  indeed  was 
excellent  3  exhorting  him  to  confider  his  people  as  his 
children  3  to  be  very  mild  and  gentle  in  his  admini- 
flration,  but  firm  in  the  execution  of  juflice  3  to  re¬ 
ward  merit  3  promote  his  nobles  gradually  3  choofe  mi- 
niflers  deliberately,  but  not  remove  them  capricioufiy 
or  without  fuflicient  reafon.  All  thefe  prudent  maxims,  ^  u 
however,  w-ere  not  fufficient  to  enable  Louis  to  govern  lS  em^ire’ 
dominions  fo  extenfive,  and  people  fo  turbulent  as  he 
had  to  deal  with.  At  the  time  of  the  deceafe  of ' liis 
father  this  prince  wTas  about  36  years  of  age,  and  had  * 
married  Ermengarde,  daughter  of  the  count  of  Hcf- 
bai  of  the  diocefe  of  Liege,  by  whom  he  had  three 
Tons,  Lothaire,  Pepin,  and  Louis.  Lothaire,  the  eldeit, 
was  affociated  with  himfelf  in  the  empire,  and  the  two 
youngeft  were  intruded  with  the  governments  of  Aqui¬ 
tain  and  Bavaria.  Every  oue  of  the  princes  proved  un¬ 
faithful  to  their  father,  as  well  as  enemies  to  one  an¬ 
other.  The  death  of  Ermengarde,  and  the  marriage  of 
the  emperor  with  .Judith  a  princefs  of  Bavaria,  artful 
but  accomplifhed,  proved  the  firft  fource  of  calamity  to 
the  empire.  In  the  year  823,  Charles,  the  emperor’s 
youngeft  fon,  w*as  born  3  and  his  pretenfions  became  in 
time  more  fatal  to  the  public  tranquillity  than  the  am¬ 
bition  and  difobedicnce  of  all  the  reft.  Various  parts 
of  the  Imperial  dominions  were  likewlfe  affaulted  by 
foreign  enemies.  The  inhabitants  of  Brittany  and  Na¬ 
varre  revolted  3  the  Moors  invaded  Catalonia  3  while 
the  ambition  of  Judith  produced  a  war  amongft  the 
brothers  themfclves.  Civifw  r- 

Charles  at  firft  had  been  appointed  fovereign  of  that  among  the 
part  of  Germany  bounded  by  the  rivers  Danube,  tlrefons  of 
Maine,  the  Neckar,  and  the  Rhine  3  the  country  ofLoiusriie 
the  Grifons  and  Burgundy,  comprehending  Geneva  ^cn^e“ 
and  the  Swifs  cantons  3  but  this  was  oppofed  by  -the 
three  elder  fons.  Pepin  and  Louis  advanced  with  the 
united  forces  of  Aquitain  and  Bavaria,  while  the  Im¬ 
perial. 
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prance,  pcrial  forces  deferted  their  ftandard  and  joined  the 
malcontents.  The  emperor  was  taken  prifoner,  and 
the  emprefs  retired  to  a  monaftery.  Lothaire,  the 
eldeft  of  the  young  princes,  to  whom  the  reft  found 
themfelves  obliged  to  fubmit,  was  the  perfon  who  re¬ 
tained  the  emperor  in  his  pofteflion  ;  but,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  his  breach  of  duty,  his  heart  was  touched  with  re- 
inorfe  on  account  Gf  the  crimes  he  had  committed. 
Dreading  the  reproach  of  the  world  at  large,  and  be¬ 
ing  threatened  with  the  cenfures  of  the  church,  he 
threw  himfelf  at  his  father’s  feet,  and  begged  par¬ 
don  for  his  guilt,  confenting  to  relinquifh  the  autho¬ 
rity  he  hai  unjuftly  ufurped.  Thus  Louis  was  re- 
eftabliftied  in  his  authority  by  the  diet  of  the  empire 
which  had  met  to  depofe  him.  His  firft  ftep  was  to 
recal  his  emprefs  from  the  monaftery  to  which  (lie  had 
retired  ;  but  this  princefs,  implacable  in  her  refent- 
ment,  now  perfecuted  Lothaire  to  fuch  a  degree,  that 
he  was  obliged  to  join  his  two  brothers  Pepin  and 
Louis  in  a  confederacy  againft  their  father.  The  old 
emperor  thought  to  check  this  rebellious  difpofttion 
by  revoking  his  grant  of  Aquitain  to  Pepin,  and  con¬ 
ferring  it  on  his  youngeft  fon  Charles,  then  only 
nine  years  of  age  ;  but  Pope  Gregory  IV.  conferred 
the  Imperial  dignity  itfelf  on  Lothaire,  depofing  the 
unhappy  monarch,  and  again  fending  the  emprefs  to  a 
nunnery  in  the  foreft  of  Arden.  The  unnatural  beha¬ 
viour  of  his  fon,  however,  once  more  excited  the 
compaftion  of  his  fubjedls.  Dreux,  the  bifhop  of 
Mentz,  ufed  his  intereft  with  Louis  king  of  Bavaria 
to  arm  his  fubje&s  in  defence  of  his  father  and  fove- 
reign.  In  this  enterprife  the  Bavarian  monarch  was 
joined  by  the  French  and  Saxons;  fo  that  the  aged 
emperor  was  once  more  reftored,  the  emprefs  releafed 
from  her  nunnery,  and  Charles  from  his  prifon,  in  the 

year  833. 

The  ambition  of  Judith  now  fet  matters  once  more 
in  a  flame.  Taking  advantage  of  the  affedlion  her 
hufhand  bore  her,  fhe  perfuaded  him  to  inveft  her  fon 
Charles  with  the  fovereignty  of  Neuftria  as  well  as 
the  dominions  formerly  afligned  him.  This  was  pro¬ 
ductive  of  great  difeontent  on  the  part  of  Lothaire 
and  Pepin ;  but  their  power  was  now  too  much  broken 
to  be  able  to  accomplifh  any  thing  by  force  of  arms. 
The  death  of  Pepin,  which  happened  foon  after,  pro¬ 
duced  a  new  diviflon  of  the  empire.  The  claims  of 
young  Pepin  and  Charles,  fons  of  the  deceafed  prince, 
were  entirely  dilfegarded,  and  his  French  dominions 
divided  between  the  two  brothers  Charles  and  Lothaire, 
the  latter  being  named  guardian  to  his  infant  nephew. 
This  enraged  Louis  of  Bavaria,  whofe  intereft  was 
entirely  negleCled  in  the  partition,  to  fuch  a  degree, 
■that  he  again  revolted;  but  the  unexpected  appearance, 
with  the  hoftile  preparations  of  the  Saxons,  obliged 
him  to  fubmit  and  afk  pardon  for  his  offences.  Still, 
however,  the  ambition  of  the  emprefs  kept  matters  in 
a  continual  ferment,  and  the  empire  was  again  threat¬ 
ened  with  all  the  calamities  of  civil  war ;  but  before 
thefe  took  place,  the  emperor  died,  in  841,  after  a  moft 
unfortunate  reign  of  27  years. 

Louis  was  eminent  for  the  mildnefs  of  his  manners 
and  peaceful  virtues,  which  procured  him  the  title  of 
Le  Debonnaire ,  or,  “the  gentle  but  fuch  was  the  tur¬ 
bulence  and  exceflive  barbarity  of  the  age  in  which  he 
lived, .that  all  his  virtues,  inftead  of  procuring  him 
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refpeCi  and  efteem,  were  produ&ive  only  of  contempt  France, 
and  rebellion  from  thofe  whom  both  duty  and  nature  l'““ ~-v~ J 
ought  to  have  rendered  the  moft  fubmiflive  and  obe¬ 
dient. 

-  The  deceafe  of  the  emperor  was  followed  by  a  civil 
war  among  his  fons.  The  united  forces  of  Lothaire 
and  his  nephew  Pepin  were  defeated  by  thofe  of 
Charles  and  Louis  in  a  very  bloody  battle  in  the  plains 
of  Fontenoy,  where  100,000  Franks  perifhed,  in  the 
year  842.  This  viclory,  however,  bloody  as  it  was, 
did  not  decide  the  fortune  of  the  war.  The  conquerors 
having,  through  motives  of  intereft  or  jealoufy,  retired 
each  into  their  own  dominions,  Lothaire  found  means 
not  only  to  recruit  his  Shattered  forces,  but  preffed  the 
other  two  princes  fo  vigoroufly,  that  they  were  glad 
to  confent  to  a  new  partition  of  the  empire.  By  this 
Lothaire  was  allowed  to  poffefs  the  whole  of  Italy, 
with  the  whole  tradl  of  country  between  the  rivers 
Rhone  and  Rhine,  as  well  as  that  between  the  Meufe 
and  Scheldt.  Charles  had  Aquitaine,  with  the  country 
lying  between  the  Loire  and  the  Meufe  ;  while  Louis 
had  Bavaria,  with  the  reft  of  Germany,  from  whence 
he  was  diftinguifhed  by  the  appellation  of  Louis  the 
German .  ^ 

By  this  partition,  Germany  and  France  were  dif- Bivifion  of 
joined  in  fuch  a  manner  as  never  afterwards  to  be  unit-the  emPire* 
ed  under  one  head.  That  part  of  France  which  was 
allowed  to  Lothaire,  was  from  him  called  Lot  liar  ingia , 
and  now  Lorrain ,  by  the  gradual  corruption  of  the 
word.  The  fovereignty,  however,  which  that  prince 
had  purfued  at  the  expence  of  every  filial  duty,  and 
purchafed  with  fo  much  blood,  afforded  him  now  but  ^4. 
little  fatisfa&ion.  Difgufted  with  the  cares  and  anxie- Lothaire 
ties  of  his  fituation,  he  fought  relief  in  a  monaftery  in  refigns. 
the  year  855.  On  his  retreat  from  the  throne,  he  al¬ 
lotted  to  his  eldeft  fon  Louis  11.  the  fovereignty  of 
Italy ;  to  his  feccnd  fon  Lothaire  the  territory  of 
Lorrain,  with  the  title  of  king  ;  and  to  his  youngeft  -5 
fon  Charles,  fumamed  the  Bald,  Provence,  Dauphiny,  Reign  of 
and  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Burgundy  ;  fo  that  he  Charles  the 
may  be  confidered  as  properly  the  king  of  France. 

From  the  year  845  to  857  the  provinces  fubje&ed  to 
his  jurifdi&ion  had  been  infefted  by  the  annual  de¬ 
predations  of  the  Normans,  from  whom  Charles  was 
at  laft  fain  to  purchafe  peace  at  a  greater  expence  than 
might  have  carried  on  a  fuccefsful  war.  The  people 
of  Brittany  had  alfo  revolted  ;  and  though  obliged  by 
the  appearance  of  Charles  himfelf,  at  the  head  of  a 
powerful  army,  to  return  to  their  allegiance,  they  no 
fooner  perceived  him  again  embarraffed  by  the  incur- 
fions  of  the  Normans,  than  they  threw  off  the  yoke, 
and  under  the  conduft  of  their  duke  Louis  fubdued 
the  neighbouring  diocefe  of  Rennes ;  after  which  ex¬ 
ploit  Louis  aflumed  the  title  of  king,  which  he  tranf- 
mitted  to  his  fon  Herifpee.  By  him  Charles  was  to¬ 
tally  defeated  ;  and  his  fubje£ls,  perceiving  the  weak- 
nefs  of  their  monarch,  put  themfelves  under  the  pro- 
te&ion  of  Louis  the  German.  His  ambition  prompt¬ 
ed  him  to  give  already  ear  to  the  propofal ;  and  there¬ 
fore,  taking  the  opportunity  of  Charles’s  abfence  in  • 

repelling  an  invafion  of  the  Danes,  he  marched  with  a 
formidable  army  into  France,  and  was  foleranly  crown¬ 
ed  by  the  archbifliop  of  Sens  in  the  year  857.  Being 
too  confident  of  fuccefs,  however,  and  fancying  him¬ 
felf  already  eftabliftied  on  the  throne,  he  was  perfuaded 
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France,  to  difnufs  his  German  forces  ;  which  he  had  no  fooner 

— v— — '  done,  than  Charles  marched  againft  him  with  an  army, 
and  Louis  abandoned  his  new  kingdom  as  eaflly  as  he 
had  obtained  it. 

Notwith (landing  this  fuccefs,  the  kingdom  of  Charles 
continued  dill  in  a  very  tottering  fituation.  The  Nor¬ 
mans  liaraffed  him  in  one  quarter,  and  the  king  of 
Brittany  in  another.  He  marched  againft  the  latter 
in  the  year  860  ;  but  had  the  misfortune  to  receive  a 
total  defeat,  after  an  engagement  which  lafted  two  days. 
The  vi&ory  was  chiefly  owing  to  a  noted  warrior  na¬ 
med  Robert  le  Fort,  or  the  Strong,  who  commanded 
the  Bretons  \  but  Charles  found  means  to  gain  him 
over  to  his  party,  by  invefting  him  with  the  title  of 
duke  of  France,  including  the  country  which  lies  be¬ 
tween  the  rivers  Seine  and  Loire. 

For  fome  time  the  abilities  of  Robert  continued  to 
fupport  the  tottering  throne  of  Charles  5  but  the  diffi¬ 
culties  returned  on  the  death  of  that  hero,  wTho  wTas 
killed  in  repelling  an  invafion  of  the  Danes.  Some 
amends  was  indeed  made  for  his  lofs  by  the  death  of  the 
king  of  Lorrain  in  the  year  869  ;  by  which  event  the 
territories  of  Charles  were  augmented  by  the  cities  of 
Lyons,  Vienne,  Toul,  Befan^on,  Verdun,  Cambray, 
Viviers  and  Urez,  together  with  the  territories  of 
Hainault,  Zealand,  and  Holland.  Cologne,  Utrecht, 
Treves,  Mentz,  Strafburg,  with  the  reft  of  the  ter¬ 
ritories  of  Lothaire,  were  aftigned  to  Louis  the  German. 

All  this  time  the  Normans  (till  continued  their  in- 
curfions  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  Solomon  king  of  Brit¬ 
tany  was  perfuaded  to  join  his  forces  to  thofe  of  Charles, 
in  order  to  repel  the  common  enemy.  The  event 
proved  unfortunate  to  the  Normans  *?  for  their  principal 
leaders  were  befieged  in  Angiers,  and  obliged  to  pur- 
chafe  leave  to  depart  by  relinqufthing  all  the  fpoil  they 
had  taken.  Charles  thus  freed  from  a  formidable  ene¬ 
my,  began  to  afpire  to  the  Imperial  crown,  which 
about  this  time  became  vacant  by  the  death  of  Louis. 
This  belonged  of  right  to  Louis  the  German  \  but 
Charles,  having  inftantly  affembled  a  powerful  army, 
marched  with  it  into  Italy  before  Louis  could  be  ap- 
prifed  of  his  defigns  \  and  being  favourably  received  at 
Rome,  the  Imperial  crown  was  put  on  his  head  with¬ 
out  any  helitation  by  the  pope,  in  the  year  873.  Louis, 
enraged  at  his  difappointment,  difcharged  his  fury  on 
the  defencelefs  country  of  Champagne  \  and  though 
the  approach  of  Charles  obliged  him  for  the  prefent 
to  retire,  yet  he  continued  his  preparations  with  fuch 
vigour,  that  Charles  would  in  all  probability  have  fou  »d 
him  a  very  formidable  adverfary,  had  he  not  been  taken 
off  by  death  in  the  year  877.  Charles  was  no  fooner 
informed  of  his  brother’s  deceafc,  than  he  invaded  the 
dominions  of  his  fon  Louis,  who  poffeffed  Franconia, 
Thuringia,  the  Lower  Lorrain,  wTith  fome  other  terri¬ 
tories  in  that  quarter.  The  enterprife,  however,  prov¬ 
ed  unfuccefsful.  Charles,  though  fuperior  in  num¬ 
bers,  was  defeated  with  great  (laughter,  and  had  fcarcely 
time  to  reunite  his  fcattered  forces,  when  he  was  in¬ 
formed  that  the  Normans  had  invaded  his  territories, 
laid  wafte  part  of  that  country,  and  taken  poffeffion  of 
the  city  of  Rouen.  So  many  difafters  affe&ed  him  in 
fuch  a  manner  that  lie  fell  dangeroufly  ill,  and  was 
fcarcely  recovered  of  his  (icknefs  when  he  found  himfelf 
called  into  Italy  to  the  afliftance  of  the  pope  againft 
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the  Saracens,  whofe  invafions  were  encouraged  by  the  Fatice. 
dukes  of  Beneventum  and  the  Greek  emperor.  Charles  ** 

palled  into  Italy  with  only  a -few  followers  ;  but  when 
he.  came  to  Pavia,  at  which  place  the  pontiff'  had  ap¬ 
pointed  to  meet  him,  he  was  informed  that  Carloman 
king  of  Bavaria,  and  fon  of  Louis  the  German,  was 
already  in  Italy  with  a  powerful  army,  and  laid  claim 
to  the  imperial  title  in  virtue  of  his  father’s  right. 

Charles  prepared  to  oppofe  him  by  force  of  arms  ;  but 
his  generals  confpired  againft  him,  and  the  foldiers  de¬ 
clared  their  refolution  not  to  pafs  the  Alps.  On  this: 
he  was  obliged  to  retire  to  France,  at  the  very  moment 
that  Carloman,  dreading  his  power,  prepared  to  return 
to  Germany.  This  was  the  laft  of  Charles’s  enterprifes, 

His  journey  brought  on  a  return  of  his  indifpofition, 
wdiich  was  rendered  fatal  through  the  treachery  of  a 
Jewifti  phyftcian  named  Zedechius,  who  adminiftered  ^ 
poifon  to  him  under  pretence  of  curing  his  malady.  He  is  poi- 
He  expired  in  a  miferable  cottage  upon  Mount  Cenis,  foned. 
in  the  54th  year  of  his  age,  and  38th  of  his  reign  over 
the  kingdom  of  France.  37 

The  ambition  of  Charles  had  been  productive  of  Reign  of 
much  diftrefs  both  to  himfelf  and  to  his  fubjeCls.  His  ^oulft  tiie 
fon  Louis,  furnamed,  from  a  defeat  in  his  fpeech,  //^Stammerer. 
Stammerer ,  wTas  of  a  quite  different  difpolition  ;  but  his 
feeble  adminiftration  was  ill  calculated  to  retrieve  mat¬ 
ters  in  their  prefent  fituation.  He  died  on  the  10th 
of  April  879,  while  on  a  march  to  fupprefs  fome  in- 
furreClions  in  Burgundy.  He  left  his  queen  Adelaide 
pregnant ;  who  fome  time  after  his  deceafe  was  deliver¬ 
ed  of  a  fon,  named  Charles .  After  his  death  followed 
an  interregnum  ;  during  wThich  a  faClion  was  formed 
for  fetting  afide  the  children  of  Louis  the  Stammerer, 
in  favour  of  the  German  princes,  fons  to  Louis  the 
brother  of  Charles  the  Bald.  This  fcheme,  however, 
proved  abortive  ;  and  the  two  fons  of  the  late  king, 

Louis  and  Carloman,  were  crowned  kings  of  France. 

Another  kingdom  was  at  that  time  ereClcd  by  an  al- 
fembly  of  the  ftates,  namely,  the  kingdom  of  Provence, 
which  conftfted  of  the  countries  now  called  Lyonnais, 

Savoy ,  Dan  plumy,  Tranche  Compte ,  and  part  of  the  duchy 
of  Burgundy  ;  and  the  kingdom  was  given  to  Duke 
Bofon,  brother-in-law  to  Charles  the  Bald.  In  881 , 
both  kings  of  France  died  \  Louis,  as  was  fufpeCIed, 
by  poifon  5  and  Carloman  of  a  wound  he  received  ac¬ 
cidentally  while  hunting.  This  produced  a  fecond  in¬ 
terregnum  \  which  ended  with  the  calling  in  of  Charles 
the  Grofs,  emperor  of  Germany.  His  reign  was  more 
unfortunate  than  that  of  any  of  his  predeceffors.  The 
Normans,  to  whom  he  had  given  leave  to  fettle  in 
Frieftand,  failed  up  the  Seine  v/ith  a  fleet  of  700  lhips, 
and  laid  liege  to  Paris.  Charles,  unable  to  force  them 
to  abandon  their  undertaking,  prevailed  on  them  to 
depart  by  a  large  fum  of  money.  But  as  the  king 
could  not  advance  the  money  at  once,  he  allowed  them 
to  remain  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris  during  the 
winter  ;  and  they  in  return  plundered  the  country, 
thus  amafting  vaft  wealth  befides  the  fum  which  Charles 
had  promifed.  After  this  ignominious  tranfa<ftion 
Charles  returned  to  Germany,  in  a  very  declining  ftate 
of  health  both  as  to  body  and  mind.  Here  he  quar¬ 
relled  with  his  emprefs  *,  and  being  abandoned  by  all 
his  friends,  he  was  depofed,  and  reduced  to  fuch 
diftrefs,  that  he  would  not  even  have  had  bread  to  eat, 
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France,  had  he  not  been  fupplied  by  the  archbiihop  of  Mentz,  on  the  throne, 
out  of  the,  principle  of  charity. 

On  the  depofition  of  Charles  the  Grofs,  Eudes  count 
of  Paris  was  chofen  king  by  the  nobility  during  the 
minority  of  Charles  the  fon  of  Adelaide,  afterwards 
named  Charles  the  Simple.  He  defeated  the  Normans, 
and  repreffed  the  power  of  the  nobility  ;  on  which  ac¬ 
count  a  fa&ion  was  formed  in  favour  of  Charles,  who 
was  fent  for,  with  his  mother,  from  England.  Eudes 
did  not  enter  Into  a  civil  wTar  ;  but  peaceably  refigned 
the  greateft  part  of  the  kingdom  to  him,  and  confent- 
ed  to  do  homage  for  the  reft.  He  died  foon  after  this 
agreement,  in  the  year  898. 

During  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Simple,  the  French 
government  declined.  Ey  the  introdu&ion  of  fiefs, 
thofe  noblemen  wiio  had  got  into  the  poffeffion  of  go¬ 
vernments,  having  thefe  confirmed  to  them  and  their 
heirs  for  ever,  became  in  a  manner  independent  fove- 
reigns  :  and  as  thefe  great  lords  had  others  under  them, 
and  they  in  like  manner  had  others  under  them,  and 
even  thefe  again  had  their  vaffals  }  inflead  of  the  eafy 
and  equal  government  which  prevailed  before,  a  vaft 
number  of  infupportable  little  tyrannies  wras  ere&ed. 

The  Normans,  too,  ravaged  the  country  in  the  moft 
terrible  manner,  and  defolated  fome  of  the  fineft  pro¬ 
vinces  in  France.  At  laft  Charles  ceded  to  Rollo,  the 
king  or  captain  of  thefe  barbarians,  the  duchy  of  Neu- 
ftria }  who  thereupon  became  a  Chriftian,  changed  his 
own  name  to  Robert ,  and  that  of  his  principality  to 
Normandy . 

During  the  remainder  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the 
Simple,  and  the  entire  reign  of  Louis  IV.  furnamed 
the  Stranger ,  Lothaire,  and  Louis  V.  the  power  of  the 
Carlovingian  race  continually  declined  ;  till  at  laft  they 
w7ere  fupplanted  by  Hugh  Capet,  who  had  been  creat¬ 
ed  duke  of  France  by  Lothaire.  This  revolution  hap- 
planted  by  pened  in  the  year  987,  and  w^as  brought  about  much 
Hugh  Ca-  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  former  one  had  been  by  Pe¬ 
pin.  He  proved  an  active  and  prudent  monarch,  and 
poffeffed  fuch  other  qualities  as  were  requifitc  for  keep¬ 
ing  his  tumultuous  fubjc&s  in  aw^e.  He  died  on  the 
24th  of  OClober  997,  leaving  his  dominions  in  perfect 
quiet  to  his  fon  Robert. 

The  newT  king  inherited  the  good  qualities  of  his  fa¬ 
ther.  In  his  reign  the  kingdom  w^as  enlarged  by  the 
death  of  Henry  duke  of  Burgundy,  the  king’s  uncle, 
to  whom  he  fell  heir.  This  new  acceftion  of  territory, 
howrever,  was  not  obtained  without  a  war  of  feveral 
years  cbntinuance  on  account  of  fome  pretenders  to 
the  fovereignty  of  that  duchy  ;  and  had  it  not  been  for 
the  aftiftance  of  the  duke  of  Normandy,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  king  would  have  fucceeded. — As  Robert  was 
of  opinion,  that  peace  aUd  tranquillity  w^ere  preferable  to 
wide  extended  dominions  with  a  precarious  tenure,  he  re- 
fufed  the  kingdom  of  Italy  and  imperial  crown  of  Ger¬ 
many,  both  which  w-ere  offered  him.  He  died  on*  the  20th 
of  July  1030  j  having  reigned  33  years,  and  lived  60. 

Robert  was  fucceeded  by  his  eldeft  fon  Henry  I. 
who  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign  met  with  great  op- 
pofition  from  his  mother.  She  had  always  hated  him  5 
and  preferred  his  younger  brother  Robert,  in  whofe  fa¬ 
vour  (he  now  raifed  an  infurre&ion.  Ey  the  aftiftance 
of  Robert  duke  of  Normandy,  however,  Henry  over¬ 
came  all  his  enemies,  and  eftablifhed  himfelf  firmly  up- 
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In  return  for  this,  he  fupported  Wil-  France, 
liam,  Robert’s  natural  fon,  and  afterwards  king  of v— 
England,  in  the  poffeffion  of  the  duchy  of  Normandy, 
Afterwards,  however,  growing  jealous  of  his  power, 
he  net  only  fupported  the  pretenders  to  the  duchy  of 
Normandy  fecretly,  but  invaded  that  country  himfelf  in 
their  favour.  This  enterprife  proved  unfuccefsful,  and 
Henry  wras  obliged  to  make  peace  :  but  no  fincere  re¬ 
conciliation  ever  followed  ;  for  the  king  retained  a  deep 
fenfe  of  the  difgrace  he  had  met  with,  and  the  duke  ne¬ 
ver  forgave  him  for  invading  his  dominions.  The  trea¬ 
ty  between  them,  therefore,  was  quickly  broken  ;  and 
Henry  once  more  invaded  Normandy  wTith  two  armies, 
one  commanded  by  himfelf,  and  the  other  by  his  bro¬ 
ther.  The  firft  wTas  haraffed  by  continual  Ikirmifhes, 
and  the  laft  totally  defeated  }  after  which  Henry  was 
obliged  to  agree  to  fuch  terms  as  the  duke  thought 
proper :  but  the  rancour  between  them  never  ceafed, 
and  was  in  reality  the  caufe  of  that  implacable  averfion 
which  for  a  long  feries  of  years  produced  perpetual 
quarrels  between  the  kings  of  France  and  thofe  of  the 
Norman  race  in  England. 

Henry  died  in  1059,  not  without  a  fufpicion  of  be-p,  .,.4r" 
ing  poifoned  }  and  was  fucceeded  by  his  eldeft  fon  Phi-  ’  1  * 

lip,  at  that  time  in  the  eighth  year  of  his  age.  Bald¬ 
win  earl  of  Flanders  wTas  appointed  ^his  guardian  *,  and 
died  in  the  year  1066,  about  the  time  that  William  of 
Normandy  became  king  of  England.  After  the  death 
of  his  tutor,  Philip  began  to  fhow  a  very  infincere, 
haughty,  and  oppreftive  difpofition.  He  engaged  in  a 
war  with  William  the  Conqueror,  and  fupported  his 
fon  Robert  in  his  rebellion  againft  him  §.  But  after  §  See  Eng- 
the  death  of  William,  he  affifted  Robert’s  brothers  land> 
againft  him  •  by  which  means  he  wTas  forced  to  confent 
to  a  partition  of  his  dominions. 

In  1092,  King  Philip  being  wearied  of  his  queen 
Bertha,  procured  a  divorce  from  her  under  pretence  of 
confanguinity,  and  afterwards  demanded  in  marriage 
Emma  daughter  to  Roger  count  of  Calabria.  The 
treaty  of  marriage  wras  concluded  \  and  the  princefs  was  * 
fent  over,  richly  adorned  with  jewels,  and  with  a  large 
portion  in  ready  money  :  but  the  king,  inftead  of 
efpoufing  her,  retained  her  fortune,  and  difmiffed  the 
princefs  herfelf,  carrying  off  from  her  hufband  the  coun- 
tefs  of  Anjou,  who  was  efteemed  the  handfomeft  wo¬ 
man  in  France.  With  her  he  was  fo  deeply  enamour¬ 
ed,  that  not  fatisfied  wTith  the  illegal  poffeffion  of  her  • 
perfon,  he  procured  a  divorce  between  her  and  her  huf¬ 
band,  and  prevailed  upon  fome  Norman  bifhops  to  fo- 
lemnize  his  own  marriage  with  her.  The  whole  of 
thefe  tranfa&ions,  however,  were  fo  fcandalous,  that 
the  pope  having  caufed  them  to  be  revifed  in  a  coun¬ 
cil  at  Autun,  in  the  year  1094,  pronounced  fentence 
of  excommunication  againft  Philip  in  cafe  he  did  not 
part  with  the  countefs.  On  his  repentance,  the  cen- 
fure  was  taken  off ;  but  as  the  king  paid  no  regard  to 
his  promifes,  he  was,  in  1095,  excommunicated  a  fe- 
cond  time.  He  again  profeffed  repentance,  and  wras 
abfolved  j  but  foon  after,  living  with  the  countefs  of 
Anjou  as  formerly,  he  was  excommunicated  a  third 
time.  This  condudl,  fo  unworthy  of  a  prince,  expof- 
ed  him  to  the  contempt  of  the  people.  Too  many  of 
the  nobility  followed  his  example,  and  at  the  fame 
time  defpifed  his  authority  y  not  only  making  war  up¬ 
on 
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on  each  other,  but  fpoiling  and  robbing  his  fubjefts 
with  impunity. 

In  the  year  mo,  Philip  prevailed  on  the  court  of 
Rome  to  have  his  affair  reviewed  in  an  affembly  at 
Poi&iers  ;  where,  notwithftanding  his  utmoft  efforts, 
fentence  of  excommunication  was  a  fourth  time  pro¬ 
nounced  again  11  him.  Yet,  in  fpite  of  all  thefe  fen- 
tences,  as  Queen  Bertha  was  dead,  and  the  count  of 
Anjou  offered,  for  a  large  fum  of  money,  to  give 
whatever  aftiftance  was  requifite  for  procuring  a  dif- 
penfation,  Philip  at  lad  prevailed,  and  the  countefs 
was  proclaimed  queen  of  France.  But  though  the 
king’s  domeftic  affairs  were  now  in  fome  meafure  quiet¬ 
ed,  his  negligence  in  government  had  thrown  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  the  nation  into  the  greateft  diforder.  He  there¬ 
fore  affociated  with  him  in  the  government  his  eldeft 
fon  Louis.  This  prince  was  the  very  reverfe  of  his  fa¬ 
ther  ;  and  by  his  a&ivity  and  refolution,  keeping  con- 
ftantly  in  the  field  with  a  confiderable  body  of  forces, 
he  reduced  the  rebellious  nobility  to  fubjeftion,  and, 
according  to  the  bell  hiftorians,  at  this  time  faved  the 
ffate  from  being  utterly  fub verted. 

For  thefe  fervices  the  queen  looked  upon  the  young 
prince  with  fo  jealous  an  eye,  and  gave  him  fo  much 
difturbance,  that  he  found  it  neceffary  to  retire  for  fome 
time  into  England  ;  where  he  was  received  by  King 
Henry  I.  with  the  greatell  kindnefs.  He  had  not  been 
long  at  court,  before  Henry  received  by  an  exprefs  a 
letter  from  Philip  ;  telling  him,  that,  for  certain  im¬ 
portant  reafons,  he  lhould  be  glad  if  he  clofely  confined 
his  fon,  or  even  defpatched  him  altogether.  The  King 
of  England,  however,  inftead  of  complying  with  this 
infamous  requeft,  fhowed  the  letter  to  Louis,  and  fent 
him  home  with  all  imaginable  marks  of  refpeft.  Im¬ 
mediately  on  his  return,  he  demanded  juftice  ;  but 
the  queen  procured  poifon  to  be  given  him,  which 
operated  fo  violently  that  his  life  was  defpaired  of.  A 
ftranger,  however,  undertook  the  cure,  and  fucceeded  ; 
only  a  palenefs  remained  in  the  prince’s  face  ever  af¬ 
terwards,  though  he  grew  fo  fat  that  he  was  furnamed 
the  Grofs . 

On  his  recovery,  the  prince  was  on  the  point  of  re¬ 
venging  his  quarrel  by  force  of  arms ;  but  his  father 
having  caufed  the  queen  to  make  the  molt  humble  fub- 
miffions  to  him,  his  refentment  was  at  length  appealed, 
and  a  perfeft  reconciliation  took  place. 

Nothing  memorable  happened  in  the  reign  of  King 
Philip  after  this  reconciliation.  He  died  in  the  year 
1108,  and  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Louis  the  Grofs. 
The  firft  years  of  his  reign  were  difturbed  by  infur- 
re&ions  of  his  lords  in  different  places  of  the  king¬ 
dom  ;  and  thefe  infurreftions  were  the  more  trouble- 
fome,  as  they  were  fecretly  fomented  by  Henry  I.  of 
England,  that  by  weakening  the  power  of  France 
his  duchy  of  Normandy  might  be  the  more  fecure. 
This  quickly  brought  on  a  war;  in  which  Henry 
was  defeated,  and  his  fon  William  obliged  to  do  ho¬ 
mage  to  Louis  for  the  duchy  of  Normandy.  As  the 
kings  of  England  and  France,  however,  were  rivals, 
and  exceedingly  jealous  of  each  other,  the  latter 
efpoufed  the  caufe  of  William  the  fon  of  Robert  duke 
of  Normandy,  whom  Henry  had  unjuftly  deprived  of 
that  duchy.  This  brought  on  a  new  war ;  in  which 
Louis,  receiving  a  great  defeat  from  Henry,  was  obliged 
to  make  peace  upon  fuch  terms  as  his  antagonift  thought 
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proper.  The  tranquillity,  however,  was  but  of  fhort  France, 
duration.  Louis  renewed  his  intrigues  in  favour  of  ’—' 
William,  and  endeavoured  to  form  a  confederacy 
againft  Henry;  but  the  latter  found  means  not  only 
to  diilipate  this  confederacy,  but  to  prevail  upon  Hen¬ 
ry  V.  emperor  of  Germany  to  invade  France  with  the 
whole  ftrength  of  the  empire  on  one  fide,  while  he 
prepared  to  attack  it  on  the  other.  But  Louis  hav¬ 
ing  collected  an  army  of  200,000  men,  both  of  them 
thought  proper  to  defift.  Upon  this  the  king  of 
France  would  have  marched  into  Normandy,  in  order 
to  put  William  in  poffeffion  of  that  duchy.  His  great 
vaffals,  however,  told  him  they  would  do  no  fuch 
thing  ;  that  they  had  affembled  in  order  to  defend  the 
territories  of  France  from  the  invafion  of  a  foreign 
prince,  and  not  to  enlarge  his  power  by  deftroying 
that  balance  which  arofe  from  the:  king  of  England’s 
poffeffion  of  Normandy,  and  which  they  reckoned  ne¬ 
ceffary  for  their  own  fafety.  This  was  followed  by  a 
peace  with  Henry  ;  which,  as  both  monarchs  had  now 
feen  the  extent  of  each  other’s  power,  was  made  on 
pretty  equal  terms,  and  kept  during  the  life  of  Louis, 
who  died  in  1137,  leaving  the  kingdom  to  his  fon 
Louis  VII. 

The  young  king  was  not  endowed  with  any  of  thofe  Louis  Vlf. 
qualities  which  conftitute  a  great  monarch.  From  a  weak 
the  fuperftition  common  to  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  Prmce* 
he  undertook  an  expedition  into  the  Holy  Land,  from 
whence  he  returned  without  glory.  In  this  expedition 
he  took  his  queen  Eleanor  along  with  him  ;  but  was 
fo  much  offended  with  her  gallantries  during  her  ffcay 
there,  as  well  as  her  behaviour  afterwards,  that  he  di¬ 
vorced  her,  and  returned  the  duchy  of  Guienne  which 
he  received  with  her  as  a  portion.  Six  weeks  after 
this  (he  married  Henry  duke  of  Normandy,  count  of 
Anjou  and  Maine,  and  heir  apparent  to  the  crown  of 
England.  This  marriage  was  a  very  great  mortifica¬ 
tion  to  Louis ;  and  procured  him  the  furname  of  the 
Young ,  on  account  of  the  folly  of  his  condu&.  When 
Henry  afe ended  the  throne  of  England,  fome  wars 
were  carried  on  between  him  and  Louis,  with  little 
advantage  on  either  fide  ;  at  laft,  however,  a  perfeft 
reconciliation  took  place  ;  and  Louis  took  a  voyage  to 
England,  in  order  to  vifit  the  (brine  of  St  Thomas  of 
Canterbury.  Oh  his  return  he  was  ftruck  with  an 
apoplexy  ;  and  though  he  recovered  for  that  time,  yet 
he  continued  ever  after  paralytic  on  the  right  fide. 

After  having  languiftied  for  about  a  year  under  this 
malady,  he  died  on  the  18th  of  September  1180,  leav¬ 
ing  the  kingdom  to  his  fon  Philip.  ^ 

This  prince,  furnamed  The  Gift  of  God ^  The  Magna-  Philip  the 
nimous ,  and  The  Conqueror ,  during  his  lifetime  ;  and,  as  Great, 
if  all  thefe  titles  had  fallen  (hort  of  his  merit,  ftyled 
Augujfus  after  his  death, — is  reckoned  one  of  the 
greateft  princes  that  ever  fat  on  the  throne  of  France, 
or  any  other. — It  doth  not,  however,  appear  that'thefe 
titles  were  altogether  well  founded.  In  the  beginning 
of  his  reign  he  was  oppofed  by  a  ftrong  fa£lion  excited 
by  his  mother.  This  indeed  he  fuppreffed  with  a  vi¬ 
gour  and  fpirit  wbich  did  him  honour  ;  but  his  taking 
part  with  the  children  of  Henry  II.  of  England  in 
their  unnatural  contefts  with  their  father,  and  his 
treacherous  combination  with  John  to  feize  his  bro¬ 
ther’s  kingdom  when  he  was  detained  in  prifon  by  the 
emperor  of  Germany,  muft  be  indelible  ftains  in  his 
I  2  chara&er, 
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France,  character,  and  for  ever  exclude  him  from  the  title  of 
*  Magnanimous .  As  to  military  Skill  and  perfonal  va¬ 
lour,  he  was  evidently  inferior  to  Richard  I.  of  Eng¬ 
land  ^  nor  can  his  recovering  of  the  provinces  held  by 
the  English  in  France,  from  fuch  a  mean  and  daftardly 
prince  as  King  John,  entitle  him  with  any  juftice  to 
the  furname  of  Conqueror .  In  politics  he  was  evidently 
the  dupe  of  the  pope,  who  made  ufe  of  him  to  intimi¬ 
date  John  into  afubmiflion,  by  promifing  him  the  king¬ 
dom  of  England,  which  he  never  meant  that  he  fhould 
enjoy..  "  An  account  of  thefe  tran factions,  which  are 
the  principal  ones  of  this  reign,  is  given  under  the  ar¬ 
ticle  England,  N°  121 — 141. 

Rrwtfof  Philip  died  in  1223,  and  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon 

Lotus  IX.  'h'ou*s  aI^d  he,  in  1226,  by  Louis  IX.  afterwards 

ftyled  Si  Louis.  This  prince  was  certainly  poSTeffed 
of  many  good  qualities,  but  deeply  tinctured  with  the 
fuperilition  of  the  times.  This  induced  him  to  en¬ 
gage  in  two  croifades.  The  firSl  was  againft  the 
Saracens  in  Egypt :  in  which  he  was  taken  prifoner 
by  the  Infidels,  and  treated  with  great  cruelty  \  but 
at  lail  obtained  his  ranfom,  on  condition  of  paying  a 
million  of  pieces  of  gold,  and  furrendering  the  city 
of  Damietta.  He  no  fooner  regained  his  liberty,  than 
he  entered  Syria  with  a  view  of  doing  fomething  wor¬ 
thy  of  his  rank  and  character.  From  this  expedition 
he  was  obliged  to  return  fooner  than  he  intended,  by 
the  news  of  the  deceafe  of  his  mother  Queen  Blanch, 
whom  he  had  appointed  regent  in  his  abfence,  and 
who  had  managed  the  national  affairs  with  the  greateSV 
prudence.  The  king,  however,  found  many  diforders 
in  the  kingdom  upon  his  return  \  and  thefe  he  fet 
himfelf  to  reform  with  the  utmoft  diligence.  Hav¬ 
ing  fucceeded  in  this,  he  yielded  to  Henry  III.  of 
England,  the  Limoulin,  Querci,  Perigord,  and  fome 
other  places ;  in  conflderation  of  Henry  and  his  fon 
Prince  Edward  their  renouncing,  in  the  fulleft  manner, 
all  pretenlions  to  Normandy  and  the  other  provinces  of 
i  ranee  which  the  Englifh  had  formerly  poSTeSTed. 

The  reputation  of  this  monarch  for  candour  and 
juftice  was  fo  great,  that  the  barons  of  England,  as 
well  as  King  Henry  III.  confented  to  make  him  um¬ 
pire  of  the  differences  which  fubfifted  between  them. 
But  though  he  decided  this  matter  very  juilly,  his 
decilion  was  not  productive  of  any  good  eflfeCt.  At 
laft  the  king,  having  fettled  every  thing  relating  to  his 
kingdom  in  a  proper  manner,  fet  out  on  another  croi- 
fade  for  Africa  ;  where  he  died  of  the  plague,  on  the 
25th  of  Auguft  1720. 

4 6  Notwithstanding  the  misfortunes  of  Louis,  his  fuc- 
PHdip  the  ceflfor  Philip,  furnamed  the  Hardy ,  continued  the  war 
Hardy.  againft  the.  Infidels  with  great  vigour.  Being  rein¬ 
forced  by  his  uncle  Charles  king  of  Sicily,  he  brought 
the  war  to  a  more  fortunate  conclufiori  than  his  prede- 
cefifor  had  been  likely  to  do.  _Lhe  Saracens  were  de¬ 
feated  in  two  engagements,  and  the  king  of  Tunis 
obliged  to  fue  for  peace  5  offering  at  the  fame  time  to 
double  the  tribute  he  formerly  paid  to  the  crown  of 
Sicily  5  to  reimburfe  the  expences  of  the  war  ;  and  to 
permit  the  Ghriftian  religion  to  be  freely  propagated 
throughout  his  dominions.  Having  accomplished  this 
the  two  princes  fet  fail  for  Europe  ;  but  the  feeds  of 
the  diftemper  which  had  infeCted  the  army  in  Africa 
not.  being  eradicated,  broke  forth  on  their  arrival  in 
Sicily,  and  raged  for  fome  time  writh  great  violence. 
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brother  John,  his  queen  Ifabella,  with  his  brother  and’ - v - 

filter-in-law  the  king  and  queen  of  Navarre,  and  his 
uncle  and  aunt  the  count  and  countefs  of  PoiCtiers,  pe¬ 
rished  by  this  dreadful  malady. 

On  his  return  to  France,  Philip  took  poSTeSTion  of  the 
counties  of  Provence  and  Thouloufe  $  married  his  fe- 
cond  fon,  though  then  very  young,  to  the  only  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  king  of  Navarre  5  while  he  himfelf  efpoufed 
Mary  the  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Brabant,  reckoned 
one  of  the  molt  beautiful  princeSTes  of  the  age.  He 
Steadily  enforced  the  regulations  of  his  predecefior, 
wrho  had  prohibited  the  barons  from  making  private 
wars  upon  one  another  \  procured  the  friendship  of 
Edward  I.  of  England  by  ceding  to  him  the  county 
of  Agenois  j  and  entered  into  a  war  wTith  Spain  in  or¬ 
der  to  lupport  the  pretenSions  of  his  nephews,  the  In¬ 
fants  de  la  Cerda,  to  the  throne  of  Caftile. 

The  events  of  this  war  were  of  no  great  import¬ 
ance  ;  and  the  king’s  attention  was  quickly  called  off 
from  them  by  the  death  of  his  eldeft  fon  Louis  at  the 
age  of  twelve  years.  This  difaftrous  event  happened 
in  the  year  1275,  not  without  a  fufpicion  of  poifon  ^ 
and  the  young  queen,  Mary,  was  accufed  by  a  fur- 
geon  named  La  BroSTe  as  guilty  of  his  death.  Philip 
gave  fome  credit  to  the  accufation  :  but  having  applied 
to  a  nun,  who  pretended  to  be  infpired,  for  full  fatis- 
fadtion,  her  ‘anfwer  proved  fatal  to  La  BroSTe.  The 
queen  being  cleared  by  this  pretended  prophetefs,  La 
BroSTe  was  accufed  of  a  treafonable  correspondence  with 
the  king  of  Caftile,  and  condemned  to  death.  The 
manner  of  his  trial  and  execution,  however,  were  fuch, 
that  the  tide  of  popular  favour  was  turned  ;  La  BroSTe 
.  was  by  the  voice  of  the  people  declared  to  be  innocent, 
and  the  king  and  queen  themfelves  loudly  condemned. 

During  thefe  unfavourable  circumstances,  the  Sicilians, 
over  whom  Charles  of  Anjou  had  established  his  au¬ 
thority,  instigated  by  John  of  Procida,  a  noble  exile, 
came  to  a  relolution  of  freeing  themfelves  at  once  from  47 
the  French  yoke  by  a  general  malTacre.  This  cruel  Frefich  , 
refolution  was  accordingly  put  in  execution  5  and  thej“^yJ; 
French,  to  the  number  of  8000,  murdered  in  one 
night  \  after  which  Peter  of  Arragon,  failed  to  the 
iSland,  .  where  he  was  received  by  the  inhabitants  as 
their  king  and  faviour.  Charles  was  fenSibly  afTedled 
by  this  misfortune  :  and  having  laid  Siege  to  Medina, 
failed  directly  to  Marfeilles,  where  he  obtained  a  power¬ 
ful  reinforcement.  But  during  his  abfence  on  this 
occafion,  his  fon,  to  whom  he  had  intrufled  the  care  of 
the  Siege,  having  rafhly  ventured  an  engagement  with 
the  Spanish  fleet,  was  entirely  defeated  and  taken  pri¬ 
foner  j  which  fo  much  affe&ed  the  father  that  he  died 
of  grief,  and  Sicily  was  infeparably  attached  to  the 
houfe  of  Arragon. 

The  misfortunes  of  Charles  were  followed  by  others 
equally  great  to  Philip  himfelf.  Pope  Martin  IV.  in 
the  warmth  of  his  zeal  for  the  eaufe  of  the  duke  of 
Anjou,  had  excommunicated  Pedro  king  of  Arragon^ 
and  bellowed  his  kingdom  on  Charles  of  Valois,  a 
younger  fon  of  the  king- of  France.  In  attempting 
to  defend  himfelf  againSl  the  execution  of  this  unjufl 
fentence,  Pedro  was  mortally  wounded  4  but,  foon  af¬ 
ter,  the  French  fleet  being  defeated  by  that  of  Arra¬ 
gon,  the  king  was  fo  much  affected  by  the  misfortune 
that  he  fell  Tick.  His  difeafe  was  augmented  hy  the 
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Frarce.  heat  of  the  climate  and  the  fatigues  of  war  ;  fo  that, 
quite  worn  out  with  grief  and  infirmities,  he  expired 
at  Perpignan  in  the  41ft  year  of  his  age,  and  16th  cf 
his  reign. 

By  the  death  of  Philip  the  Hardy  the  French  crown 
devolved  on  his  fecond  fon,  called  alfo  Philip,  and  from 
the  beauty  of  his  perfon  furnamed  the  Fair  ;  who  had 
efpoufed  the  princefs  of  Navarre,  and  at  the  time  of 
his  accefiion  was  in  his  1 7th  year.  By  the  marriage 
with  this  princefs  he  had  obtained  the  counties  of 
Champagne  and  Brie;  yet  with  all  this  increafe  of 
power  he  found  himfelf  unable  to  fupport  the  war  in 
which  his  predeceffor  had  engaged.  For  this  reafon 
he  thought  proper  to  abandon  the  inter ert  of  the  In¬ 
fants  de  la  Cerda,  and  fettle  the  differences  with  Caf- 
tile.  The  treaty  was  concluded  by  the  mediation  of 
EdwTard  I.  of  England  ;  at  whofe  interceflion  Charles 
the  Lame,  fon  to  the  duke  of  Anjou  already  men¬ 
tioned,  was  re  leafed  from  his  captivity  ;  Edward  him¬ 
felf  paying  part  of  his  ranfom.  On  this  Charles  con- 
fentcd  to  renounce  his  claim  on  Sicily  ;  and  Philip  him¬ 
felf  promifed  that  his  kinfman  Philip  of  Valois  ihould 
renounce  all  pretenfions  to  the  crown  of  Arragon.  In 
return  for  this  generofity,  the  latter  obtained  the  elded 
daughter  of  Charles,  with  the  territories  of  Anjou  and 
Maine  as  a  dowry. 

The  tranquillity  procured  by  this  treaty,  however, 
was  foon  interrupted  by  differences  with  Edward  the 
promoter  of  it;  Pope  Boniface  VIII.  and  Guy  de 
Difference  Dampier,  count  of  Flanders.  The  difference  with 
with  Eng-  England  took  place  by  a  mere  accident.  A  Norman 
land.  and  an  Engliih  veffel  having  met  off  the  coad  of  Bay¬ 
onne,  and  having  both  occadon  for" water,  the  crews 
met  and  quarrelled  at  the  fame  fpring.  A  Norman 
was  killed  in  the  fquabble  by  his  own  weapon,  with 
'  which  he  affaulted  an  Englilhman,  as  the  latter  pre¬ 
tended  :  but  however  the  matter  was,  complaints  were 
made  by  the  Normans  to  Philip  ;  who,  without  giving 
himfelf  much  trouble  to  inquire  into  the  merits  of  the 
caufe,  indantly  allowed  them  to  redrefs  their  fuppofed 
injuries.  On  this  a  kind  of  piratical  war  commenced 
between  the  two  nations,  in  which  the  two  fovereigns 
for  fome  time  took  no  a61ive  part  ;  though  other  na¬ 
tions  interfered  ;  the  Iriffi  and  Dutch  feamen  fiding 
with  the  Engliih,  and  thofe  of  Flanders  and  Genoa 
with  the  French.  Thus  the  powers  on  both  Tides  were 
gradually  augmented,  till  at  lad  the  affair  became  fo 
ferious,  that  in  one  engagement  15,000  French  are 
faid  to  have  perifhed.  Philip,  alarmed  at  fuch  a  car¬ 
nage,  fummoned  the  king  of  England  as  his  vaffal  tt> 
attend;  and,  on  his  refufal,  declared  his  edates  in 
France  to  be  forfeited.  After  a  number  of  negotia¬ 
tions,  Philip  declared  that  he.  would  be  fatisfied  with 
the  nominal  ceflion  of  the  province  of  Guienne,  which 
he  engaged  indantly  to  reftore  to  the  king  of  England- 
as  foon  as  it  fhould  be  put  into  his  hands.  Edward 
complied  with  his  demand  ;  but  no  fooner  had  the 
French  monarch  obtained  poffeflion  of  that  country, 
than  he  perfided  in  the  forfeiture  of  the  Englidi  pof- 
feffions  in  France;  which  treacherous  proceeding  in¬ 
dantly  produced  a  war  betwixt  the  two  nations.  Ed¬ 
ward,  that  he  might  defend  himfelf  the  better  againd 
fuch  a  formidable  adverfary,  concluded  a  treaty  with 
the  emperor  Adolphus,  together  with  the  counts  of 
Brittany,  Holland,  Bar,  Juliers,  Gueldr.es,  and  Flan¬ 


ders  ;  while  Philip  drengthened  himfelf  by  an  alliance  France. 
with  John  Baliol  of  Scotland  ;  and  thus  laid  the  foun- 
dation  of  that  rtri6t  union  which  tcok  place  between 
France  and  Scotland  for  two  centuries.  During  this 
war  the  French  made  a  defeent  on  the  coad  of  Eng¬ 
land,  and  deftroyed  the  town  of  Dover  ;  while  Ed¬ 
ward,  in  revenge,  landed  in  Gafcony  with  an  army  of 
50,000  men.  No  great  exploits,  however,  were  per¬ 
formed  with  this  mighty  armament ;  and  both  parties 
finding  themfelves  pretty  equally  matched,  confented 
to  a  fufpenfion  of  arms  lor  twro  years  ;  during  which  a 
peace  was  finally  concluded  by  the  mediation  of  Pope  50 
Boniface  VIII.  Guienne  was  redored :  Edward Peace  con* 
efpoufed  Margaret  the  fider  of  Philip;  while  hisclude^* 
daughter  Ifabella  was  given  in  marriage  to  the  prince 
of  Wales. 

Both  Philip  and  Edward  behaved  to  the  allies  whom 
they  had  engaged  in  their  caufe  with  equal  perfidy. 

Baliol  was  abandoned  by  Philip  to  the  refentment  of 
Edward  ;  while  Guy,  earl  of  Flanders,  was  left  equab¬ 
ly  expofed  to  the  refentment  of  Philip.  51 

The  reconciliation  betwixt  the  French  and  Englifh Difference 
monarchs  was  foon  followed  by  a  difference  with  Pope™lth  PoPe 
Boniface,  whom  they  had  appointed  mediator  between  B°n^ace* 
them.  Senfible  of  his  affirming  difpefition,  how¬ 
ever,  they  had  inferted  in  the  reference  made  to  him, 
that  he  was  chofen  as  a  private  man,  arid  not  as 
the  fucceffor  of  St  Peter.  The  haughty  pontiff, 
however,  foon  fhowed,  that  he  was  not  by  any  means 
to  be  treated  as  a  private  perfon,  and  a  conte it  with 
Philip  quickly  enfued.  Boniface  began  with  forbidding 
the  clergy  to  grant  the  king  any  fubfidies  without 
firft  obtaining  the  confent  of  the  Holy  See,  under  the 
pain  of  excommunication.  Philip  revenged  himfelf  by 
prohibiting  any  ecclefiaftics  from  fending  money  cut 
of  the  kingdom  without  his  leave  ;  and  by  protecting 
the  Colonnas,  who  were  the  implacable  enemies  of  Bo¬ 
niface.  By  this  his  holinefs  was  fo  much  irritated  that 
he  fent  a  moft  abufive  letter  to  Philip  ;  after  which  he 
fummoned  the  clergy  of  France  to  a  council  at  Rome  ; 
which  Philip  retaliated,  by  feizing  the  temporalities 
of  thofe  who  obeyed  the  fummons,  and  recalling  hipi 
brother  Charles  of  Valois,  who  had  the  title  of  the 
Pope'j  General \  Senfible,  however,  of  the  danger  that 
attended  this  conteft,  he  defpatched  two  emiffaries,  un¬ 
der  pretence  of  conciliating  the  differences,  to  levy 
fuch  a  body  of  troops  as  might  execute  his  hoflile  pur- 
pofes  againlt  the  holy  father.  With  thefe  he  fuddenly 
inverted  the  pope  in  his  native  city  of  Anegnia ;  and 
while  the  bull  was  preparing  for  the  excommunication 
of  Philip,  and  releafing  his  fubjeCls  from  their  obe¬ 
dience,  the  pope  himfelf  was  obliged  to  furrender  pri- 
foner  to  the  troops  of  the  prince  whom  he*  defigned  to 
anathematize. 

Though  Boniface  had  been  at  this  time  delivered 
up  to  the  troops  of  Philip  through  the  treachery  of  the 
people  of  Anegnia,  yet  he  was  no  fooner  taken  pri- 
foner  and  brought  to  diftrefs,  than  they  refeued  him 
from  his  guards  and  conveyed  him  to  Rome,  where  he 
foon  after  died  of  grief  and  fhame.  His  fucceflor  Be- Death  of 
nediCt  revoked  the  excommunication  of  Boniface,  and  Bonifaee,- 
attempted  to  regain  the  allegiance  of  Philip  by  gentle 
means  :  but,  before  this  could  be  effe&ed,  he  himfelf 
was  cut  off  by  death,  not  without  ftrong  fufpicions  of 
poifon^  After  his  deceafe  Philip,  offered  to  procure 
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tlie  papal  clialr  for  Bertrand -archbifhop  of  Bourdeaux, 
provided  he  would  condemn  the  memory  of  Boniface, 
reftore  the  honours  and  eftates  of  the  Colonnas  which 
had  been  forfeited,  allow  him,  for  five  years,  the  tenths 
of  the  clergy  of  France,  and  comply  with  a  requefl 
which  at  that  time  it  was  not  proper  to  divulge. 
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to  arms,  and  maiTacrcd  1500  French  ;  Chatillon  himfelf  France, 
being  obliged  to  efcape  their  fury  by  fwimming  over  — v-~ 

the  town  ditch.  The  infurgents,  now  daily  gathering 
ftrength,  foon  amounted  to  an  army  of  60,000  men, 
who  laid  fiege  to  Courtray.  Here  they  were  rafhly 
attacked  in  their  trenches  by  the  count  d’Artois,  who 


Bertrand  having  complied  with  the  terms  propofed  -  met  with  the  reward  of  his  temerity,  being  cut  off 
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by  the  king,  afcended  the  papal  throne  by  the  name 
of  Charles  V.  but  narrowly  efcaped  being  killed  on  his 
return  from  the  cathedral  of  Lyons,  by  the  falling  of  a 
wall  which  had  been  overloaded  by  the  number  of 
people  who  came  to  fee  the  proceftion  j  by  which  acci¬ 
dent  the  duke  of  Brittany  was  killed,  and  the  king 
and  count  of  Valois  confiderably  bruifed.  The  new 
pope  fixed  his  refidence  at  Avignon,  where  he  punc¬ 
tually  complied  with  all  the  conditions  of  the  treaty, 
except  that  of  condemning  the  conducf  of  Boniface, 
which  he  abfolutely  refufed  to  do  \  and,  inftead  of 
doing  fo,  vindicated  it ‘with  much  folemnity,  after  hav¬ 
ing  inquired  into  the  matter,  or  pretended  to  do  fo. 
The  other  condition,  which  Philip  had  at  firft  con¬ 
cealed,  was  difcovered  by  the  death  of  the  emperor 
Albert  of  Auftria  ;  after  which  event  he  defired  Cle¬ 
ment  to  affift  him  in  placing  his  brother  Charles  of 
Valois  on  the  Imperial  throne.  But  his  holinefs,  ap- 
prehenfive  of  the  danger  which  might  accrue  to  himfelf 
from  being  furrounded  with  the  powerful  relations  of 
Philip,  urged  the  diet  to  proceed  inflantly  to  an  elec¬ 
tion  \  recommending  to  them  Henry  of  Luxemburg 
as  a  proper  perfon  to  fill  the  Imperial  throne.  In  this 
fcheme  he  fucceeded  fo  well,  that  the  election  was  over 
before  Philip  could  arrive  at  Avignon  ;  and  the  only 
confolation  the  French  monarch  could  obtain  for  his 
difappointment  was  the  poffeftion  of  the  city  of  Lyons, 
which  had  hitherto  maintained  an  independency  under 
its  archbifhop  }  but  was  now  perfuaded  to  fubmit  to 
the  authority  of  Philip. 

In  the  mean  time  Guy,  earl  of  Flanders,  being 
abandoned  by  his  ally  Edward  king  of  England,  was 
obliged  to  throw  himfelf  on  the  mercy  of  the  French 
monarch,  who  had  fent  his  brother,  Charles  of  Va¬ 
lois,  with  a  powerful  army  to  invade  his  dominions. 
From*the  latter  indeed  he  had  obtained  a  promife,  that 
if  he  could  not,  within  a  year,  compofe  the  differences 
fubfifling  between  him  and  Philip,  he  fhould  be  at  li¬ 
berty  to  retire,  and  purfue  what  meafures  he  pleafed. 
But  Philip,  in  order  to  gratify  the  refentment  which 
his  -queen  entertained  againft  the  captive  prince,  de¬ 
tained  him,  with  two  of  his  fons,  in  clofe  confinement, 
while  he  himfelf  entering  Flanders  in  triumph,  was 
everywhere  received  as  fovereign  of  the  country  ;  and 
at  his  departure  appointed  John  de  Chatillon,  a  re¬ 
lation  of  the  queen,  to  govern  thofe  newly  acquired 
territories. 

The  new  governor  took  care  to*  repair  the  fortifica¬ 
tions  which  had  been  fuffered  to  decay  by  reafon  of  the 
aftiduous  application  of  the  Flemings  to  trade  \  but  be¬ 
ing  of  a  very  haughty  and  tyrannical  difpofition,  and 
the  poverty  of  the  times  not  allowing  his  mafter  to 
keep  regular  garrifons,  an  infurre&ion  quickly  took 
place.  This  would  have  been  effe dually  quelled  by 
the  diligence  of  the  magiftrates,  had  not  Chatillon  un¬ 
luckily  entered  Bruges,  and  publicly  difplayed  two 
hogfheads  of  ropes,  which  he  threatened  to  employ 
in  the  execution  of  the  inhabitants.  On  this  they  flew 
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with  20,000  of  his  troops.  Philip  determined  on  re¬ 
venge  ;  though  the  railing  another  army  obliged  him 
to  debafe  the  coin  of  the  kingdom.  Thus,  however, 
he  was  enabled  to  enter  Flanders  with  fuch  a  force  as , 
would  probably  have  fubdued  the  whole  country,  had 
not  Edward  artfully  communicated  to  the  queen  of  the  coun- 
France,  as  a  fecret,  a  feigned  correfpondence  between  try  pre- 
the  French  nobility  and  the  court  of  Rome  5  by  which  ventfld  by 
falfe  intelligence  the  king  was  induced  to  abandon  the 
enterprife  without  performing  any  thing  worthy  of  the  anCl‘ 

armament  he  had  fitted  out.  The  war  was  continued 
for  fome  time  longer  ;  but  the  attempts  of  Philip  were 
conftantly  defeated  by  the  fteady  valour  of  the  Fle¬ 
mings  ]  and  the  only  recompenfe  Philip  obtained  for 
all  his  trouble  and  expence  was  the  city  of  Courtray.  ^ 

The  other  remarkable  tranfa&ions  of  this  reign  were  Expulfios 
the  expulfion  and  confifcation  of  the  eftates  of  theP^e 
Templars,  who  at  that  time  enjoyed  immenfe  poffef- 
fions  in  France.  The  confirmations  took  place  without  ^ 
any  form  of  trial,  and  upwards  of  50  of  them  were  put 
to  death  in  a  cruel  manner:  The  grand  mafter,  with 
three  of  his  principal  officers,  were  burnt  by  a  flow  fire 
in  the  prefence  of  the  king  himfelf.  The  wffiole  body 
of  thefe  unfortunate  knights  had  been  accufed  of  the 
moft  grofs  and  abominable  fenfualities.  The  particu¬ 
lars  were  revealed,  or  pretended  to  be  fo,  by  two  cri¬ 
minals  who  received  their  pardon  for  the  difeoveries 
they  made  $  and  thefe  difeoveries  wrere  confirmed  by 
the  confeffion  of  the  Templars  themfelves.  But  this 
confeftion  was  afterwards  retracled,  as  being  extorted 
from  them  by  the  fear  of  abfolute  deftru&ion ;  and 
thofe  who  fuffered,  maintained  their  purity  to  the  laft : 
and  on  the  whole,  it  was  believed  that  Philip  confulted 
his  avarice  rather  than  his  juftice  by  this  cruel  execu¬ 
tion.  The  latter  part  of  his  life  was  embittered  by 
domeftic  misfortunes.  His  three  daughters-in-law, 

Margaret  daughter  of  the  duke,  and  Jean  and  Blanch 
of  the  count,  of  Burgundy,  who  had  married  his  three 
fons,  Louis,  Philip,  and  Charles,  were  accufed  of  infi¬ 
delity  to  their  hufbands.  After  a  fevere  examination, 

Margaret  and  Blanch  were  condemned  to  perpetual  im- 
prifonment ;  in  which  fituation  Margaret  was  after¬ 
wards  ftrangled  by  order  of  her  hufband  Louis.  Their 
paramours,  Philip  and  Walter  de  Launay,  two  bro¬ 
thers,  were  flayed  alive,  and  afterwards  hung  upon  a 
gibbet,  with  an  uffier  of  the  chamber,  wTho  had  been 
their  confidant.  The  uneafiiiefs  of  mind  which  Phi¬ 
lip  fuffered  on  .this  account  is  fuppofed  to  have  impair¬ 
ed  his  health,  and  he  died  of  a  confumption  in  the  year 
139 5,  the  47th  of  his  age,  and  30th  of  his  reign. 

On  the  acceffion  of  Louis,  furnamed  the  Boifterous,  Reign  of 
on  account  of  his  violent  temper,  he  found  his  treafury  Louis  the 
fo  much  exhaufted,  that  he  was  obliged  to  delay  for  Boiltcrous. 
fome  time  the  ceremony  of  his  coronation  with  his  new 
queen  Clemence,  daughter  of  the  king  of  Hungary. 

Finding  the  kingdom  otherwife  in  a  very  diftratfted 
ftate,  he  applied  himfelf  very  diligently  to  appeafe  the 
difeontents  of  his  fubje&s,  and  conciliate  their  affe&ion 
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France,  by  every  means  In  his  power.  In  this  he  was  aflifted 
s_i.  w  by  his  uncle  Charles  of  Valois,  on  whom  he  at  length 
entirely  devolved  the  government  of  the  kingdom. 
This  regent,  however,  behaved  with  fuch  cruelty  as  is 
fuppofed  to  have  proved  fatal  to  the  king  himfelf ;  for 
having  put  to  death  a  nobleman  named  Enguerrand  de 
P oilier  de  Marigni,  who  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  the 
late  king,  this  cruelty  was  fo  much  relented,  that  his 
friends  were  thought  to  have  adminiflered  poifon  to 
the  king  ;  who  expired  fuddenly  after  drinking  a  glafs 
of  cold  water,  in  the  26th  year  of  his  age,  and  fecond 
of  his  reign.  Immediately  after  his  death,  Charles 
prepared  to  difpute  the  fovereignty  with  the  brothers 
of  the  late  fovereign.  Philip  count  of  Poi&ou,  the 
eldell  brother,  was  at  that  time  at  Rome  afiifting  in 
the  ele&ion  of  a  new  pope  ;  and  it  was  not  until  a 
month  after  the  death  of  his  brother  that  he  was  able 
to  put  an  end  to  the  intrigues  which  took  place  on  that 
occafion  :  but  on  his  ar*val  in  France,  the  throne  was 
affigned  to  him  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  people. 
His  profpe&s,  however,  were  for  a  Ihort  time  clouded 
by  the  queen  dowager  Clemence  being  delivered  of  a 
fon,  who  has  been  enrolled  among  the  kings  of  France 
Reign  of  un(kr  the  name  of  John  I.  His  death  in  three  weeks 
Philip  the  fccured  the  throne  to  Philip  ;  who,  on  account  of  the 
Long.  tallnefs  of  his  Hature,  was  furnamed  the  Long.  His 

condu&  proved  fuperior  to  that  of  his  predeceffor,  who 
had  unfuccefsfully  attempted  to  fubdue  the  Flemings, 
and  had  even  fuffered  himfelf  to  be  duped  by  their 
count;  but  Philip,  by  his  vigorous  behaviour,  fo  reduced 
them,  that  they  compelled  their  fovereign  to  confent 
to  a  peace  upon  honourable  terms.  He  fummoned 
Edward’II.  of  England  to  do  homage  for  his  poffef- 
fions  in  France ;  but  that  monarch,  finding  himfelf  in¬ 
volved  in  difficulties,  which  rendered  the  vifit  inconve¬ 
nient,  fent  excufes  to  Philip,  which  ,  he  was  pleafed  to 
accept.  As  the  French  monarch  had  formerly  taken 
the  crofs  during  the  lifetime  of  his  father,  he  now  pro- 
pofed  to  put  his  vow  in  execution  ;  but  was  dilfuaded 
from  this  by  the  pope  himfelf,  at  whofe  inflance  he 
fent  an  army  into  Italy  to  put  an  end  to  the  contend- 
Unforni-  *ng  fa&ions  of  the  Guelphs  and  Gibbelines,  who  for  fo 
nate  expe-  long  time  filled  the  country  with  blood  and  daughter, 
dition  into  The  event  proved  unfortunate ;  and  the  difgrace  was 
Italy.  rendered  more  mortifying  by  a  contagious  diftemper, 
which  fwept  off  many  thoufands  of  French  fubje&s. 
This  was  luppoled  by  the  fuperflitious  people  of  thofe 
times  to  be  occafioned  by  the  Jews,  who  had  confpired 
with  the  Saracens  to  poifon  the  fprings ;  and  that  the 
execution  of  the  projedl  was  committed  to  fome  le¬ 
pers  who  lived  by  themfelves  in  hofpitals  richly  endow¬ 
ed.  On  this  a  perfecution  was  inHantly  commenced 
againH  thefe  unfortunate  men,  and  great  numbers  of 
them  were  burnt  alive  ;  while  the  Jews  in  general  were 
abandoned  to  the  rage  of  the  populace,  who  infulted 
their  perfons,  and  plundered  their  houfes  without  re- 
morfe. 

The  remaining  part  of  the  reign  of  Philip  was  fpent* 
in  attempting  to  regulate  the  internal  concerns  of  his 
kingdom.  A  defign  had  been  formed  by  his  prede- 
ceffors  of  eftablifhing  a  certain  Handard  for  the  coin, 
weights,  and  meafures,  throughout  France  :  and  this 
was  adopted  by  Philip ;  who,  in  order  to  carry  it  more 
effectually  into  execution,  purchafed  from  the  counts 
of  Valois,  Clermont,  and  Bourbon,  their  right  of 


coinage  within  their  own  dominions.  But  notwith-  France. 
Handing  all  his  endeavours  for  this  purpofe,  he  never  v  ~v  lJ 
could  bring  the  fcheme  to  bear  :  nor  indeed  could  he 
in  any  degree  conciliate  the  affection  of  his  fubje&s. 

He  died  of  a  fever  and  dyfentery  in  the  year  1322,  the 
28th  year  of  his  age,  and  6th  of  his  reign.  5g 

By  the  death  of  Philip,  the  crown  of  France  de-  Reign  of 
volved  on  his  brother  Charles  IV.  who  had  obtained  G\arle$  th® 
the  furname  of  Fair.  After  fettling  fome  difputes  with  Fair* 
the  duke  of  Burgundy,  his  next  llep  was  to  diffolve 
his  marriage  with  Blanch,  who  Hill  continued  in  pri- 
fon,  and  to  efpoufe  Mary  the  daughter  of  Henry  em¬ 
peror  of  Germany.  This  marriage  was  contrafled 
with  a  view  to  the  Imperial  crown  itfelf,  which  had 
been  fo  long  feparated  from  that  of  France  ;  and  in 
1325  an  opportunity  offered  for  Charles  to  gratify  his 
ambition.  At  that  time  the  Imperial  dignity  was  dis¬ 
puted  between  Louis  of  Bavaria  and  Frederic  of  Au- 
ffria ;  the  latter  of  whom  had  been  taken  prifoner  in  a 
battle  with  Louis.  But  Pope  John,  who  entertained 
an  implacable  hatred  againff  Louis,,  fulminated  the  fen- 
tence  of  excommunication  againH  him,  intruding  the 
execution  of  it  to  Leopold  the  brother  of  Ferdinand. 

The  king  of  France  was  induced  to  embark  in  the  fame 
caufe,  by  a  promife  of  the  fpoils  of  Bavaria ;  while 
Frederic  himfelf  confented  to  relinquifh  his  pretenfions 
to  the  empire  which  he  had  fo  unfuccefsfully  main¬ 
tained.  Louis,  hovveVer,  by  inHantly  releafing  his  pri¬ 
foner,  and  difmifiing  him  in  an  honourable  manner, 
engaged  his  friendfhip,  and  difarmed  his  moH  formid¬ 
able  antagoniH.  But  the  pope  was  not  to  be  fo  dis¬ 
appointed.  A  confiderable  Sum  of  money  induced 
Leopold  to  perfevere  in  his  hodilities,  while  it  was 
determined  that  a  new  council  of  electors  fhould  be 
held  in  order  to  transfer  the  Imperial  crown  to  Charles. 

In  purfuit  of  this  vifiemary  fcheme,  the  king  of  France 
fet  out  for  the  frontiers  of  Germany  with  a  fplendid 
army ;  but  foon  found  that  there  was  no  poffibility  of 
accomplifhing  his  wifhes.  Leopold  alone,  from  mo¬ 
tives  of  intereH,  remained  his  friend  ;  the  relt  lliewed 
the  greatefi  indifference  ;  and  even  his  brother-in-law 
the  king  of  Bohemia  abfented  himfelf  from  the  diet ;  > 
while  in  a  fhort  time  the  death  of  the  queen  put  an  end 
to  all  connexions  with  that  crown. 

On  the  deceafe  of  Mary,  Charles  efpoufed  Joanna 
daughter  to  the  count  of  Evreux :  and  in  order  to 
avert  the  calamities  to  be  feared  from  an  infant  fuccef- 
fion,  he  entered  into  an  alliance  with  Robert  king  of 
Scotland;  by  which  it  was  provided,  that  fhould  ei¬ 
ther  of  the  fovereigns  die  without  an  heir  apparent,  the 
Hates  of  the  kingdom  fhould  fill  the  vacant  throne,  and 
the  Survivor  of  the  two  kings  fiiould  with  his  whole  force 
fupport  the  legality  of  the  nomination  againH  any  other 
competitor;  though  even  this  proved  infufficient  to  avert 
the  danger  which  now  threatened  the  kingdom,  as  (hall 
be  explained  in  the  fequel  $$ 

Charles  died  in  the  year  1328,  in  the  34th  year  of  Candidates 
his  age,  leaving  his  queen  pregnant ;  and  as  the  fuc-  or 
ceffion  depended  on  the  fruit  of  the  queen’s  pregnancy,  kingdom  on  ? 
a  regent  in  the  mean  time  was  neceffary ;  and  two  can-  che  de.ua 
didates  inHantly  appeared  for  this  important  poll,  of  Charles 
urging  at  the  fame  time  their  right  to  the  crown  as 
well  as  to  the  regency.  Thefe  were,  Philip  de  Valois, 
coufin-german  to  the  deceafed  king ;  the  other,  Ed¬ 
ward  III,  king  of  England,  who  afpired  to  the  throne  - 
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Trance.  Jn  right  of  his  mother,  and  the  nephew  of  Charles  the 
Fair.  His  pretenfions,  however,  were  eafily  fet  afide, 
and  Philip  was  confirmed  in  the  regeney  :  from  which 
he  foon  after  flepped  into  the  throne,  on  the  queen 
being  delivered  of  a  daughter  ;  from  which  circum- 
Itanee  he  acquired  the  furname  of  Fortunate .  But 
though  the  pretenfions  of  Edward,  both  to  the  regen¬ 
cy  and  crown,  were  unanimoufly  reje£ted  by  the  peo¬ 
ple,  it  was  Hill  impofiible  for  Philip  to  think  of  the 
elaims  of  fueh  a  formidable  rival  without  uneafinefs. 
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He  therefore  fummoned  the  Englifu  monarch  to  do 
homage  for  his  polTeiTions  in  Franee  j  and,  upon  his 
not  anfweiing  his  fummons,  forfeited  them,  and  feized 
his  revenues.  This  at  lad  induced  Edward  to  Crofs 
the  fea  and  pay  his  homage  *,  which  Philip  confented 
to  receive  in  any  form,  upon  condition  of  a  proper  ex¬ 
planation  being  afterwards  given  :  but  as  this  Was  Hu- 
dioufly  delayed  after  the  return  of  the  king  of  Eng¬ 
land,  the  province  of  Guienne  was  again  feized  by  the 
Freneh  monarch.  Edward,  unwilling  to  lofe  his  con¬ 
tinental  dominions,  or  involve  himfelf  in  a  war  for  the 
fake  of  a  mere  ceremony,  fent  over  a  formal  deed,  by 
which  he  acknowledged  that  he  owTed  liege  homage  to 
Faanee.  Thus  the  flame  was  fmothered  for  the  pre¬ 
fen  t  \  and  would  perhaps  have  been  entirely  extin- 
guifhed,  had  it  not  been  for  the  intrigues  of  Robert  of 
Artois,  brother-in-law  to  the  king  of  France  himfelf, 
who  had  been  expelled  his  country,  and  had  taken  re¬ 
fuge  in  England.  By  him  he  was  perfuaded  to  renew 
his  pretenfions  to  the  crown  of  France,  which  of  necef- 
fitv  produced  a  war. 

For  fome  time,  indeed,  neither  party  made  any 
open  declaration  of  hoffility  *,  but  as  both  monarchs 
'were  pofTeffed  of  great  prudence  and  fagacity,  they 
foon  penetrated  each  other’s  defigns.  Philip,  under 
pretence  of  taking  the  crofs,  began  to  make  prodigious 
armaments,  ftrengthening  himfelf  at  the  fame  time  by 
kllianees  on  every  fide  5  while  Edward,  determining  to 
renew  his  claim  to  the  crown  of  France,  projefled  the 
conqueff  of  Scotland.  This,  however,  he  could  not 
accomplifh  *,  and  in  the  mean  time  Philip,  in  order  to 
favour  the  Scots,  with  whom  he  was  in  alliance,  fuffer- 
ed  his  fubje&s  to  make  irruptions  into  Guienne. 

In  1337,  the  war  broke  out  openly.  Philip  having 
detached  a  fquadron  of  his  fleet  againfl  the  Infidels, 
employed  the  refl,  confiding  chiefly  of  Genoefe  veflels, 
againfl;  the  Englifh.  As  in  this  war  it  was  of  great 
importance  which  fide  was  taken  by  the  Flemings, 
thefe  people  were  courted  by  both  parties.  Louis 
count  of  Flanders  declared  for  Philip,  but  his  fubje&s 
were  more  inclined  to  King  Edward.  Jamfes  Arteville 
a  brewer,  the  mofl  able  and  artful  man  in  the  country, 
governed  them  at  that  time  as  much  as  if  he  had  been 
their  prince ;  and  the  advantages  arifing  from  the 
Englifh  commerce  determining  him  in  favour  of  Ed¬ 
ward,  that  prince,  at  his  requell,  embarked  for  Sluys 
with  a  numerous  army.  Here  he  arrived  in  1338 ;  and 
on  his  firH  landing,  it  was  refoived  that  the  German 
princes  in  alliance  with  him  fhould  aft  againfl  France. 
But  for  this  a  pretence  was  wanting.  The  vaflals  of 
the  empire  could  not  a  £1  by  Edward’s  orders,  or  even 
as  his  allies,  without  directions  From  the  emperor,  and 
he  was  in  league  with  Franee.  This  difficulty,  how¬ 
ever  was  foon  overcome  :  the  French  had  made  them- 
felves  mailers  of  Cambray,  and  the  emperor  refoived 


that  it  fhould  be  retaken.  With  this  view  he  created  France. 
Edward  Vicar  General  of  the  Empire  j  an  empty  title,  w 
but  which  feemed  to  give  him  a  right  of  commanding 
the  fervices  of  the  princes  of  Germany.  The  Flemings, 
who  were  vaflals  of  France,  likewife  pretended  feruples 
at  invading  the  territories  of  their  liege  lord.  To  quiet 
thefe,  Edward,  by  the  advice  of  Arteville,  affumed  the 
title  of  King  of  France ;  and  by  virtue  of  this  right 
challenged  their  affiflance  for  dethroning  Philip  de  Va¬ 
lois,  the  ufurper  of  his  kingdom.  Tlris  Hep,  whieh 
he  feared  would  beget  endlefs  animofities  and  jealoufies, 
he  did  not  take  without  hefitation  \  and,  according  to 
Mr  Hume,  from  this  time  we  may  date  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  that  great  animofity  which  the  Englifh  have  al¬ 
ways  born  to  the  French. 

Edward’s  firH  attempt  was  upon  the  city  of  Cam¬ 
bray,  to  which  he  laid  fiege  }  but  in  a  Hiort  time  he 
was  prevailed  upon  by  Robert  d’ Artois  to  raife  the 
fiege  and  march  into  Picardy.  5  This  country  he  enter¬ 
ed  with  an  army  of  near  50,000  men,  compofed  moHly 
of  foreigners.  Philip  came  within  fight  of  him  with 
an  army  of  near  100,000,  compofed  chiefly  of  native 
fubjedls ;  and  it  Was  daily  expe&ed  tVat  a  battle  would 
enfue.  But  the  Englifh  monarch  was  averfe  to  engage 
againH  fo  great  a  fuperiority  :  and  Philip  thought  it 
fufficient  if  he  eluded  the  attaeks  of  his  enemy,  without 
running  any  unneeeflary  hazard.  The  two  armies  faced 
each  other  for  feveral  days  \  mutual  defiances  were  fent  m7 
and  Edward  at  lad  retired  into  Flanders,  and  difperfed 
his  army. 

Such  was  the  fruitlefs,  and  almoH  ridiculous  concia- 
fion  of  Edward’s  firH  expedition,  which  had  plunged 
him  into  the  greateH  difficulties.  He  had  contra&ed 
near  300,0001.  of  debt  he  had  anticipated  all  his 
revenue  ;  he  had  pawned  every  thing  of  value  whieh 
belonged  either  to  himfelf  or  his  queen  \  nay,  he  was 
obliged  in  fome  meafure  eVen  to  pawm  himfelf  to  his 
creditors,  by  defiring  their  permiflion  to  go  over  to 
England  in  order  to  proeure  fupply,  and  by  promifing 
on  his  word  of  honour  to  return  in  perfon  if  he  did  not 
remit  their  money.  On  his  arrival  in  England,  how¬ 
ever,  he  procured  a  large  fupply,  fuffieient  to  enable 
him  to  make  all  the  necefiary  preparations  for  a  new 
invaliori  $  and  fo  eertain  were  the  Englifh  that  Fiance 
would  now  be  conquered,  that  the  parliament,  before 
Edward’s  departure,  proteHed  that  they  owed  him  no 
obedience  as  king  of  France,  but  that  the  two  kingdoms 
muH  remain  for  ever  diffinft  and  independent.  62 

The  king  of  England  fet  out  on  his  fecond  expedi-His  fecond 
tion  with  a  fleet  of  240  veflels.  Philip  had  prepared  expedition, 
&  fleet  of  400  veflfels,  manned  with  40,000  men  5  whieh 
he  Hationed  off  Sluys,  in  order  to  intercept  him  in  his 
paffage.  The  two  fleets  met  on  the  13th  of  June 
1340*,  but  the  Englifh,  either  by  the  fuperior  abilities  Fj3enck 
of  Edward,  or  the  greater  dexterky  of  his  feamen,  entirely  de- 
gained  the  wind  of  the  enemy,  and  had  the  fun  infeatedat 
their  baeks  ;  and  with  thefe  advantages  began  the  ae-iea* 
tion.  The  battle  was  fierce  and  bloody  :  The  Englifh 
arehers,  whofe  foree  and  addrefs  were  now  much  cele¬ 
brated,  galled  the  Freneh  on  their  approach  ;  and 
when  the  fliips  grappled  together,  the  example  cf  the 
king  and  the  nobility  who  were  with  him  fo  animated 
the  feamen  and  foldiers,  that  they  maintained  every¬ 
where  a  fuperiority  over  the  enemy.  The  Flemings 
obferving  the  battle,  hurried  out  of  their  ports,  and 
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France,  brought  a  reinforcement  to  the  Etiglifh  ;  which  coming 
unexpe£tedly,  had  a  greater  effeft  than  in  proportion 
to  its  power  and  numbers.  Two  hundred  and  thirty 
fhips  were  taken  :  and  30,000  Frenchmen  were  killed, 
with  two  of  their  admirals  :  the  lofs  of  the  Englifh  was 
mconfiderable,  compared  to  the  greatnefs  and  import- 
ance  of  the  victory .  None  of  Philip’s  courtiers,  it  is 
faid,  dared  to  inform  him  of  the  event  5  till  his  fool  or 
jefter  gave  him  a  hint,  by  which  he  difeovered  the  lofs 
he  had  fuftained. 

After  this  great  vi&ory,  Edward  landed  his  forces 
and  laid  fiege  to  Tournay.  Philip  inarched  to  its  re¬ 
lief  with  a  very  numerous  army  :  but  adled  with  fo 
much  caution,  that  Edward  found  himfelf  in  a  manner 
blocked  up  in  his  camp  :  and  the  countefs  dowager  of 
Hainault,  lifter  to  Philip,  mother-in-law  to  Edward, 
and  lifter-in-law  to  Robert  d’Artois,  coming  out  of  a 
convent,  to  which  (lie  had  retired,  interpofed  with  fo 
much  fpirit  and  addrefs,  that  Ihe  engaged  all  parties  to 
agree  to  a  truce  for  a  year,  and  might  perhaps  have 
64  brought  about  a  peace  if  Ihe  had  furvived. 

Edward  in-  In  1341,  however,  Edward’s  ambition  was  once 
vited  into  more  excited  by  the  invitation  of  the  count  de  Mount- 
thkcUime  ^ort’  w^°  ^ad  polfelfed  himfelf  of  the  province  of 
*  Brittany,  and  applied  to  Edward  to  fecond  his  claims. 
An  offer  of  this  kind  entirely  coincided  with  Edward’s 
moft  fanguine  defires.  He  was  happy  in  the  promifed 
aftiftance  of  Mountfort,  an  a£Hve  and  valiant  prince, 
clofely  united  to  him  by  intereft,  and  thus  opening  to 
him  an  entrance  into  the  heart  of  France.  Thefe  flat¬ 
tering  profpe&s,  however,  were  for  a  while  damped 
by  the  imprifonment  of  Mountfort  ;  whofe  aims  being 
difeovered,  he  was  belieged  in  the  city  of  Nantz  and  ta¬ 
ken.  But  Jane  of  Flanders  his  wife  foon  made  up  for 
the  lofs  of  her  hufband.  This  lady  courageoufly  under¬ 
took  to  fupport  the  falling  fortunes  of  her  family.  She 
affembled  the  inhabitants  of  Rennes,  where  Ihe  then 
xelided  ;  and  carrying  her  infant  fon  in  her  arms,  de¬ 
plored  her  misfortunes,  and  attempted  to  infpire  the 
citizens  with  an  affe&ion  for  her  caufel  The  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Nantz  inftantly  efpoufed  her  interefts,  and  all 
the  other  fortreffes  of  Brittany  embraced  the  fame  re- 
folution.  The  king  of  England  was  apprifed  of  her  ef¬ 
forts  •,  and  was  entreated  to  fend  her  fuccours  with  all 
poflible  expedition  to  the  town  of  Hennebone,  in  which 
place  fhe  refolved  to  fuftain  the  attacks  of  the  enemy. 
Charles  de  Blois,  Philip’s  general,  anxious  to  make 
himfelf  maker  of  fo  important  a  fortrefs  as  Hennebone, 
and  ftill  more  to  take  the  countefs  a  prifoner,  fat  down 
before  the  place  with  a  large  army,  and  conduced  the 
fiege  with  indefatigable  induftry.  The  defence  was  no 
lefs  vigorous  :  feveral  fallies  were  made  by  the  garri- 
fon,  in  which  the  countefs  herfelf  was  ftill  the  moft  ac¬ 
tive,  and  led  on  the  affault.  Obferving  one  day  that 
their  whole  army  had  quitted  the  camp  to  join  in  a 
general  ftorm,  ihe  fallied  out  by  a  poftern  at  the  head 
of  300  horfe,  fet  fire  to  the  enemies  tents  and  baggage, 
put  their  futtlers  and  fervants  to  the  fword,  and  occa¬ 
sioned  fuch  an  alarm,  that  the  French  defifted  from  the 
affault,  in  order  to  cut  off  her  communication  with  the 
.town.  Thus  intercepted,  fhe  retired  to  Auray,  where 
Ihe  continued  five  or  fix  days  j  then  returning  at  the 
head  of  500  horfe,  fhe  fought  her  way  through  one 
quarter  of  the  French  camp,  and  returned  to  her  faith¬ 
ful  citizens  in  triumph.  But  the  befiegers  had  at 
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length  made  feveral  breaches  in  the  walls  ;  and  it  was  France, 
apprehended  that  a  general  affault,  which  w  as  hourly  -v— - 

expe£ted,  would  be  fatal.  A  capitulation  was  there¬ 
fore  propofed,  and  a  conference  was  already  begun, 
when  the  countefs,  who  had  mounted  on  a  high  tower, 
and  wTas  looking  towards  the  fea  with  great  impatience, 
deferied  fome  Ihips  at  a  diftance.  She  immediately 
exclaimed  that  fuccours  were  arrived,  and  forbade  any 
further  capitulation.  She  was  not  difappointed  in  her 
whhes  ;  the  fleet  fhe  difeerned  carried  a  body  of  Eng- 
lifh  gentlemen,  with  6000  archers,  whom  Edward  bad 
prepared  for  the  relief  of  Hennebone,  but  who  bad 
been  long  detained  by  contrary  winds.  They  entered  the 
harbour  under  the  condudl  of  Sir  Walter  Manny,  one 
of  the  moft  valiant  commanders  of  his  time.  This  re¬ 
lief  ferved  to  keep  up  the  declining  fpirits  of  the  Bre¬ 
tons  until  the  time  appointed  by  the  late  truce  with 
Edward  was  expired,  on  which  he  was  at  liberty  to  re¬ 
new  the  war  in  greater  form. 

The  fuccours  under  Sir  Walter  Manny  wTere  quickly 
followed  by  a  more  confiderable  reinforcement  com¬ 
manded  by  Robert  of  Artois,  who  made  himfelf  ma- 
fter  of  the  city  of  Vannes  foon  after  his  arrival :  but 
the  French  foon  recovered  the  city,  and  Robert  was 
compelled  to  relinquifh  bis  prize  after  receiving  a  mor¬ 
tal  wound.  Edward  himfelf,  eager  to  revenge  the 
death  of  his  ally,  foon  landed  at  Morbian  near  Vannes 
with  an  army  of  1  2,000  men.  With  this  frnall  num¬ 
ber  he  undertook  at  once  the  fiege  of  Vannes,  Nantz, 
and  Rennes  :  but  by  dividing  bis  forces,  be  failed  in 
every  enterprife,  and  gave  an  opportunity  to  John  duke 
of  Normandy,  the  king  of  France’s  eldeft  fon,  to  inveft 
him  in  his  camp.  In  this  fituation  his  provifions  foon 
began  to  fail  5  and  Edward,  notwithftanding  all  his 
valour,  would  have  been  obliged  to  furrender,  had  lie 
not,  by  a  train  of  artful  negociations,  induced  Philip 
to  relinquifh  the  advantage  he  had  obtained,  and  con- 
fent  to  a  truce  of  three  years.  This  was  accomplifhed 
by  the  mediation  of  the  court  of  Rome  ;  and  the  French 
monarch  was  foon  made  fenfible  of  the  partiality  of 
that  court,  and  the  imprudence  of  the  ftep  he  himfelf 
had  taken.  Edward  foon  found  a  pretence  to  renew 
the  war,  from  the  execution  of  fome  nobles  of  Brittany, 
who,  he  faid,  were  partifans  of  Mountfort,  and  chofe 
to  look  upon  their  punifhment  as  an  infra&ion  of  the 
treaty. 

Philip  now7  endeavoured  to  lecure  himfelf  againft  the 
power  of  his  rival  by  alliances,  and  by  purchafing  the 
city  of  Montpelier  from  the  king  of  Majorca  :  but  in 
the  mean  time,  the  Englifh,  under  the  command  of  the 
earl  of  Derby,  had  invaded  Guienne,  twice  defeated 
the  French  army  commanded  by  the  Count  de  Lifle, 
and  made  themfelves  mafters  of  a  great  number  of 
towns.  Philip,  by  reafon  of  the  exhaufted  ftate  of  his 
treafury,  was  for  fome  time  incapable  of  making  any 
oppofition.  To  recruit  his  finances,  be  was  obliged 
to  lay  a  duty  on  fait  \  which  gave  fuch  offence  to  his 
fubje&s  as  had  almoft  excited  a  rebellion.  When  thefe 
difeontents  wTere  affuaged,  however,  he  foon  raifed  an 
army  of  100,000  men,  whofe  courage  was  further 
raifed  by  the  prefence  of  the  dukes  of  Normandy  and 
Burgundy.  The  Englifh  general  was  therefore  com¬ 
pelled  to  ftand  upon  the  defenfive.  One  fortrefs  after 
another  was  furrendered  to  the  French  5  till  at  length 
nothing  appeared  but  a  total  extin£lion  of  the  power 
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t  Fr*nce*  of  England  upon  the  continent.  In  this  fituation,  fon  John  to  the  countefs  of  Boulogne.  But  the  hap-  France. 

~  Edward  rcfolved  to  bring  relief  in  perfon  to  his  diftref-  pinefs  occafioned  by  thefe  marriages  was  foon  interrupt-  ' - 

fed  fubjefts  and  allies  ;  and  accordingly  embarked  in  ed  by  the  death  of  the  king  ;  who  expired  in  the  year  n  l7  e 

1346  at  Southampton,  on  board  a  fleet  of  near  1000  1350,  the  57th  of  his  age,  and  23d  of  his  reign  KinePhi 

fail,  of  all  dimenfions.  He  carried  with  him,  befides  On  the  death  of  Philip  his  elded  fon  John  took  pof-lip.  S 

all  the  chief  nobility  of  England,  his  elded  fon  the  feffion  of  the  kingdom  ;  but  fcarcely  was  he  feated  on 

prince  of  Wales  (afterwards  furnamed  the  Black  Prince the  throne,  when  he  difguded  his  nobility  by  an  un- 
65  a  youth  of  about  15  years  old,  and  already  remarkable  feafonable  aft  of  feverity.  Robert  de  Brienne  count 

He  lands  both  for  underdanding  and  valour  above  his  age.  His  of  Eu  and  Guifnes,  had  been  taken  prifoner  by  the 

Zy  inNor’.army  C°Tnrf^1d  ?f  4°°°  mel1  arms,  10,000  archers,  king  of  England  at  Caen  ;  and  under  pretence  of  ne- 
mandy.  IO’°oa  ;v  in*antry>  and  6000  Iridi  all  which  he  gotiating  his  ranfom,  had  paffed  feveral  times  between 

landed  lately  at  La  Hogue,  a  port  in  Normandy,  France  and  England  ;  but  being  accufed  of  a  treafon- 

which  country  he  determined  to  make  the  feat  of  the  able  correfpondence  with  Edward,  he  was  by  order  of 

Wa£T  ....  .  his  fovereign  fuddenly  arreded,  condemned,  and  be- 

lire  intelligence  of  Edward’s  landing,  and  the  deva-  headed,  without  any  form  of  trial.  At  his  death  it 

oration  caufed  by  his  troops,  who  difperfed  themfelves  is  faid  that  he  confelTed  his  treafonable  practices  :  but 

over  the  whole  face  of  the  country,  foon  fpread  univer-  that  has  not  been  authenticated  by  any  hidorian  of 

fal  condensation  through  the  French  court.  The  rich  credit.  Having  been  condable  of  Frailce,  the  fword 
city  of  Caen  rvas  taken  and  plundered  by  the  Englilh  the  badge  of  his  office,  was  delivered  to  Charles  de  la 

without  mercy ;  the  villages  and  towns,  even  up  to  Carda  ;  but  his  fate  was  equally  unfortunate  with  that 

Pans,  diared  the  fame  fate  ;  and  the  French  had  no  of  his  predecelfor,  being  foon  after  afiaffmated  by  Charles 

ether  refource  but  by  breaking  down  their  bridges,  to  king  of  Navarre,  furnamed  The  Wicked .  This  prince  infamous 

attempt  putting  a  dap  to  the  invader’s  career.  In  the  celebrated  for  his  perfonal  qualifications,  but  cieteded^onduc?  of 

mean  time,  Philip  svas  not  idle  in  making  preparations  for  his  crimes,  was  the  fon-in-law  of  John  himfelf.  Hethe  king  °f 

to  repreis  the  enemy.  He  had  dationed  one  of  his  had  demanded  the  duchy  of  Angouleme  of  the  kino* :  NTavarre- 
generals,  Godemar  de  Faye,  with  an  army  on  the  op-  but  as  the  latter  had  thought  proper  to  bedow  it  upon 
pofite  fide  of  the  river  Somme,  over  which  Edward  Carda,  he  had  taken-  the  effeftual  method  of  revemring 
was  to  pafs  ;  while  he  himfelf,  at  the  head  of  1  20, coo  himfelf,  by  affaffinating  his  rival.  John  did  not  fail  to 
fighting  men,  advanced  to  give  the  Englifh  battle,  fhow  a  proper  refentment ;  but  fuch  wras  the  weaknefs 
Ed'ward,  thus  unexpeftedly  expofed  to  the  danger  of  of  his  government,  that  the  king  of  Navarre  fet  him 
eing  enclofed  and  darved  in  an  enemy’s  country,  pub-  at  defiance,  and  would  not  even  condefcend  to  the  ce- 
lifhed  a  reward  to  any  that^  fhould  bring  him  intelli-  remony  of  afking  pardon  until  John  had  fent  him  his 
gence  of  a  pafiage  over  the  river  Somme.  This  was  dif-  fecond  fon  as  an  hodage  for  his  perfonal  fecurity.  To 
covered  by  a  peafant  of  the  country,  named  Gobin  thefe  offences  the  king  of  Navarre  added  another  dill 
Agace  :  and  Edward  had  jud  time  to  get  his  whole  ar-  more  atrocious,  viz.  that  of  afpiring  to  the  crown  of 
my  over  the  river,  when  Philip  appeared  in  his  rear.  Of  France  itfelf  ;  to  which  he  pretended  a  right  derived 
the  battle  that  enfued,  in  which  the  French  were  over-  from  his  mother,  being  grandfon  by  the  female  fide  to 
thrown  with  great  daughter,  an  account  is  given  un-  Louis  the  Boiderous.  But  his  more  immediate  de- 
66  ^efr*  j 6  artlcle  CRE.SSY*  #  .  mands  svere  the  countries  of  Champagne  and  Brie.  To 

*  Calais  ta-  Edward  next  laid  fiege  to  Calais,  which  was  then  obviate  all  difficulties  on  this  head,  however,  John  be- 
ken.  defended  by  John  de  Vienne,  an  experienced  command-  dowed  the  duchy  of  Normandy  on  his  elded  fon 
er,  and  fupplied  with  every  thing  neceflary  for  defence.  Charles ;  and  commanded  him  to  feize  the  edates  of 
It  was  at  length  taken,  after  a  twelvemonth’s  fiege,  the  king  of  Navarre.  On  this  the  latter  foon  made 
the  defendants  having  been  reduced  to  the  lad  extre-  his  appearance  at  Paris ;  but  John  found  himfelf  obli- 
mity  by  famine  and  fatigue  ;  for  the  confequences  of  ged  to  appeafe  his  murmurs  at  the  expence  of  no  lefs 
which,  fee  the  article  Calais.  than  100,000  crowns. 

^  From  the  very  beginning  of  this  unfortunate  war,  .  All  this  time  the  truce  with  England  had  been  very 
Philip  had  invariably  diowTed  himfelf  defirous  of  peace,  ill  obferved  on  both  fides ;  the  French  had  poffeffcS 
and  the  viftory  of  Crefiy  rendered  him  dill  more  fo.  Ed-  themfelves  of  the  port  of  St  Jean  d’Angeli  ;  and  the 
ward  alfo  notwithdanding  his  fuccefles,  was  unable  to  Englifh  had  furprifed  the  town  of  Guifnes.  The  rival 
fupport  the  expences  of  the  war  any  longer.  The  me-  houfes  of  Mountfort  and  Blois  dill  continued  their 
diation  of  the  court  of  Rome  was  therefore  readily  ac-  animofities ;  while  Edward  continued  to  threaten  war. 
cepted,  and  a  truce  for  three  years  concluded.  At  the  The  king  of  Navarre  went  on  with  his  intrigues ;  and 
1  j?e  Vmf’  jr  I?-  mCt  ^ome  recompenfe  for  the  even  the  dauphin  svas  drawn  into  a  confederacy  againd 

Ioffes  he  had  fudained,  by  the  acquifition  of  Dauphiny,  his  father.  John,  however,  being  informed  of  their 
"*1  ja  r  ^n-Ce  ^^ven  t^e  Dauphin  to  the  machinations,  found  means  to  defeat  them  effeftually. 

elded  fon  of  the  king  of  France.  It  was  obtained  by  the  The  dauphin  was  reclaimed  by  pointing  out  to  him 
refignation  of  Hubert  prince  of  Dauphiny ;  who,  be*  the  impropriety  of  his  conduft,  and  the  difadvan- 
mg  difappomted  in  his  hopes  of  marrying  Joan,  daugh-  tage  which  mud  unavoidably  accrue  to  himfelf  from 
ter  of  the  duke  of  Bourbon,  gave  up  his  territories  to  the  connexions  which  he  had  formed.  The  king  of 
Charles  the  grandfon  of  Philip,  who  had  married  that  Navarre  was  invited,  with  his  principal  adherents,  to 
lady;  himfelf  retiring  into  a  convent.  Soon  after  this  an  entertainment,  where  they  veere  unexpeftedly  ar- He  is  taken 
event,  trie  king  himlelf,  who  had  been  feme  time  a  wi-  reded  :  the  former  being  fent  prifoner  to  Chateau  and  con- 
dower,  was  married  to  Blanch,  the  daughter  of  Philip  Gaillard,  and  feveral  of  the  mod  obnoxious  of  the*“lec^ 
count  of  Evreux,  and  Jane  queen  of  Navarre ;  and  his  latter  put  to  death.  The  red  of  the  confpirators, 

indead 
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France.  infteaJ  of  being  difmayed  by  this  check,  immediately 

-  fhowed  themfelves  in  open  rebellion  ^  and  finding 

themfelves  unable,  without  farther  afliftance,  to  gain 
their  point,  they  without  delay  invited  over  Edward 
from  England. 

France  a-  That  warlike  and  enterprising  monarch  had  never 
gain  invad- loft  fight  of  the  objeft  he  had  originally  embraced  ; 
ed  by  Ed-  anc{  on  the  expiration  of  the  truce  had  fent  his  fon, 
the  prince  of  Wales,  from  the  colour  of  his  armour 
furnamed  the  Black  Prince ,  with  a  fleet  towards  the 
coaft  of  France.  Young  Edward  had  with  this  fleet 
entered  the  mouth  of  the  river  Garonne,  burnt  the 
towns  and  villages  of  Languedoc,  and  retired  with  the 
plunder  into  the  country  of  Guienne.  Edward  him- 
felf,  who  had  likewife  palled  over  to  the  continent, 
wafted  the  country  as  far  as  St  Omer  \  but  the  French 
king,  notwithstanding  all  thefe  provocations,  deter¬ 
mined  to  avoid  a  battle,  and  therefore  prohibited  his 
general,  the'conftable  of  Bourbon,  from  coming  to  an 
engagement,  though  his  army  was  much  fuperior  to 
that  of  the  prince  of  Wales.  With  the  flower  of  his 
troops,  however,  he  purfued  Edward  from  St  Omer  to 
Hefdin,  where  he  defied  him  to  a  pitched  battle  }  but 
the  latter,  without  minding  his  bravadoes,  continued 
his  march  to  Calais,  from  whence  he  embarked  for 
England.  After  his  departure,  John  called  an  affem- 
bly  of  the  ftates  at  Paris,  where  he  explained  the  dif- 
treffed  fituation  of  his  finances,  and  Ihowed  fo  fully  the 
neceflity  of  aflifting  him  in  the  defence  of  the  kingdom, 
that  they  confented  to  maintain  an  army  of  30,000 
men  during  the  war.  To  fupply  the  other  exigencies 
of  government,  they  revived  the  duty  on  fait,  and 
added  a  variety  of  other  impofts  ;  but  at  the  fame 
time  appointed  a  committee  of  their  own  number  to 
take  care  that  the  money  was  folely  appropriated  to  the 
public  fervice. 

The  fatisfaclion  which  John  received  from  thefe 
grants,  and  the  fuppreflion  of  fome  disturbances  which 
happened  about  this  time,  was  foon  overcaft  by  the 
news  that  the  prince  of  Wales  had  marched  with  an 
army  of  1 2,000  men  from  Bourdeaux  ;  and,  after  ra- 
v aging  the  Agenois,  Quercy,  and  the  Limoufin,  had 
entered  the  province  of  Berry.  The  young  warrior 
had  penetrated  into  the  heart  of  France  with  this  trif¬ 
ling  body  of  forces,  in  hopes  of  joining  the  duke  of 
Lancafter  in  Guienne.  But  he  foon  found  that  his 
fclieme  was  impra&icable  :  the  country  before  him 
was  too  well  guarded  to  permit  his  advancing  fur¬ 
ther  *,  and  all  the  bridges  behind  were  broken  down, 
which  effedtually  barred  a  retreat.  In  this  embarraf- 
fina  fituation,  his  perplexity  was  increafed,  by  being 
informed,  that  the  king  of  France  was  a&ually  march¬ 
ing  at  the  head  of  60,000  men  to  intercept  him.  He 
at  firft  thought  of  retreating:  but  foon  finding  it  im- 
poflible,  he  determined  caimly  to  wait  the  approach 
of  the  enemy  }  and,  notwithstanding  the  difparity  of 
forces,  to  commit  all  to  the  hazard  of  a  battle. 

It  was  at  a  place  called  Maupertuis ,  near  Poidliers, 
that  both  armies  came  in  fight  of  each  other.  The 
French  king  might  very  eafily  have  ftarved  the  Englilh 
into  any  terms  he  thought  proper  to  impofe  \  but  fuch 
was  the  impatient  valour  of  the  French  nobility,  and 
fuch  their  certainty  of  fuccefs,  that  it  might  have  been 
equally  fatal  to  attempt  reprefling  their  ardour  to  en¬ 
gage.  In  the  mean  time,  while  both  armies  were 
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drawn  out,  and  expecting  the  fignal  to  begin,  they  were  France, 
flopped  by  the  appearance  of  the  cardinal  of  Perigord,  v™-' 
who  attempted  to  be  a  mediator  between  them.  How¬ 
ever,  John,  who  made  himfelf  fure  of  vi&ory,  would 
liften  to  no  other  terms  than  the  reftitution  of  Calais  ; 
with  which  the  Black  Prince  refilling  to  comply,  the 
onfet  was  deferred  till  the  next  morning,  for  which 
both  fides  waited  in  anxious  fufpenfe. 

During  this  interval,  the  young  prince  ftrengthen- 
ed  his  poft  by  new  intrenchments  j  and  placed  300 
men  in  ambuih,  with  as  many  archers,  who  were  com¬ 
manded  to  attack  the  enemy  in  flank  during  the  heat 
of  the  engagement.  Having  taken  thefe  precautions, 
he  ranged  his  army  in  three  divilions  \  the  van  was  com¬ 
manded  by  the  earl  of  Warwick,  the  rear  by  the  earls 
of  Salilbury  and  Suffolk,  and  the  main  body  by  him¬ 
felf.  In  like  manner,  the  king  of  France  arranged  his 
forces  in  three  divilions  *,  the  firfl:  commanded  by  the 
duke  of  Orleans  ;  the  fecond  by  the  dauphin,  attend¬ 
ed  by  his  younger  brothers  j  while  he  himfelf  led  up 
the  main  body,  feconded  by  his  youngeft  and  favourite 
fon,  then  about  14  years  of  age.  As  the  Englilh  were 
to  be  attacked  only  by  marching  up  a  long  narrow 
lane,  the  French  fuffered  greatly  from  their  archers, 
who  were  polled  on  each  fide  behind  the  hedges.  Nor 
were  they  in  a  better  fituation  Upon  emerging  from 
this  danger,  being  met  by  the  Black  Prince  himfelf* 
at  the  head  of  a  chofen  body  of  troops,  who  made  a 
furious  onfet  upon  their  forces,  already  in  great  difor- 
der,  A  dreadful  overthrow  enfued  :  thofe  who  were  French  de- 
as  yet  in  the  lane  recoiled  upon  their  own  forces }  feated. 
while  the  Englilh  troops  who  had  been  placed  in  am¬ 
buih,  took  that  opportunity  to  increafe  the  confufion, 
and  confirm  the  vidlory.  The  dauphin  and  the  duke 
of  Orleans  were  among  the  firfl;  that  fled.  The  king 
of  France  himfelf  made  the  utmoft  efforts  to  retrieve 
by  his  valour  what  his  rallmefs  had  forfeited  \  but 
his  Angle  courage  was  unable  to  flop  that  coftfterna- 
tion  which  had  now  become  general  through  his  army  5 
and  his  cavalry  foon  flying,  he  found  himfelf  expofed 
to  the  enemy’s  fury.  At  length,  fpent  with  fatigue, 
and  defpairing  of  fuccefs,  he  thought  of  yielding  him¬ 
felf  a  prifoner  \  and  frequently  cried  out,  that  he  was 
ready  to  deliver  himfelf  to  his  coufin  the  prince  of  ^ 
Wales.  The  honour  of  taking  him,  however,  was  re- King  John 
ferved  for  a  much  more  ignoble  hand  $  he  was  feized  by  taken  pri- 
Dennis  de  Morbec,  a  knight  of  Arras,  who  had  been  on€r* 
obliged  to  fly  his  country  for  murder. 

In  April  following,  the  prince  conduced  his  royal 
prifoner  through  London,  attended  by  an  infinite  con- 
courfe  of  people  of  all  ranks  and  ftations.  His  modeffy 
upon  this  occafion  was  very  remarkable  :  the  king  of 
France  was  clad  in  royal  apparel,  and  mounted  on  a 
white  fteed  diftinguiflied  by  its  fize  and  beauty  ;  while 
the  prince  himfelf  rode  by  his  fide  upon  a  mean  little 
horfe,  and  in  very  plain  attire. 

This  dreadful  defeat,  which  happened  in  the  year  Miferable k 
1 3  56,  almoft  entirely  ruined  the  French  affairs }  and  fituation  of 
the  miferies  which  enlued  from  this  caufe  were  greatly  ^rance* 
augmented  by  internal  commotions.  The  dauphin, 
who  had  now  affumed  the  government,  was  altogether 
unable  to  govern  a  turbulent  and  feditious  people  at 
fuch  a  crifis.  An  affembly  of  the  ftates,  which  he 
called,  took  the  opportunity  to  limit  the  power  of  the 
prince,  impeach  the  former  minifters,  and  demand  the 
K  2  liberty 
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L-I^n_c,e' ,  llberty  of  the  kInS  of  Navarre;  the  treafurer  of  the  with  a  fleet  of  iroo  fail,  affumed  the  title  of  kitur  of  France 

crotvn  was  murdered  by  one  Marcel,  a  partizan  of  France,  and  augmented  his  army  to  1 00  000  men  - - - 

that  worthlefs  prince  who  had  filled  the  city  of  Paris  -  The  dauphin,  finding  himfelf  unable  to  withiland  fo  7s 
with  confuficn  by  his  intrigues.  The  alfaflin  whom  great  a  power,  was  obliged  to  aft  on  the  defenfive  •  A ™ 
Marcel  employed  was  dragged,  by  order  of  the  dan-  choofing  the  city  of  Paris  for  his  ftation,  and  allowing  Franceby 
fun,  from  an  altar  where  he  had  taken  refuge,  and  the  Englifti  to  ravage  all  the  open  country.  Thus  Edward. 
inltantly  put  to  death.  The  bilhop  of  Paris  refented  they  were  allowed  to  penetrate  through  Picardv  into 
the  indignity  done  to  the  church;  and  Marcel  avenged  Champagne;  but  the  city  of  Rlieims,  where  Edward 
the  fate  of  his  adherent,  by  murdering  both  the  mare-  defigned  to  have  been  crowned  king  of  France,  baffled 
ichals  who  had  feized  him  in  the  prefence  of  the  dau-  their  utmoft  efforts.  From  Champagne,  therefore 
phm;  and  fo  near  him,  that  his  clothes  were  ftained  which  was  already  laid  watte,  the  Englifh  monarch 
with  their  blood.  The  prince  indignantly  alked  him,  marched  into  Burgundy ;  pillaging  Tonnere,  Gaillon, 
if  he  was  to  be  involved  in  the  fame  deftruaion  ?  when  and  Avalon.  Burgundy  was  faved  by  the  payment 

75  Marcel  affected  to  provide  for  his  fafety  by  putting  of  100,000  merks,  and  a  like  fum  was  paid  for  Ni- 

The  kmg  upon  him  a  blue  hood,  the  badge  of  the  adherents  of  vernois.  At  laft,  after  a  long  and  dettructive  march 
elcaot*11 16  ,  v.arre;  The  Public  diforders  were  now  alfo  augmented  Edward  arrived  at  the  gates  of  Paris;  but  the  pru- 
from  pri-  byt!leefcape  of  the  king  of  Navarre  from  confinement;  dence  of  the  dauphin  and  citizens  of  that  metropolis 
fon.  and  though  the  dauphin  was  even  allured  that  he  had  had  rendered  it  impregnable  to  the  attacks  of  famine 

admimftered  a  dofe  of  poifon  to  him,  he  was  obliged  as  well  as  the  affaults  of  an  army.  Thus  the  war  went  H  19 
flill  to  pay  him  fome  appearance  of  regard.  A  fcheme  on  till  the  year  1360,  when  the  king  of  England  wasdudesa’ 
was  even  formed  by  the  chiefs  of  the  fedition  to  change  inclined  to  peace,  as  is  faid,  by  a  dreadful  tempeft,  peace, 
the  government,  to  veil  all  the  power  in  the  commons,  to  which  his  army  was  expofed  while  encamped  in  the 
and  leave  the  king  no  more  than  an  empty  title;  but  fields  round  Chartres.  His  conduft,  however  may 
though  this  was  favourably  received  by  the  city  of  Pa-  more  reafonably  be  derived  from  other  motives.  ’  Not- 

ns,  it  was  entirely  rejected  by  the  other  cities  of  the  withftanding  all  the  victories  he  had  gained,  the  French 

kingdom.  The  dauphin  was  likewife  recognized  as  re-  nation  fliowed  not  the  leaft  favour  to"  his  claim  of  fuc- 
gent  by  the  ftates  general,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Pi-  ceflion  ;  the  king  of  Navarre  was  a  dangerous  rival 

76  ca™y  an.d  Champagne  took  up  arms  in  his  caufe.  and  the  caution  of  the  dauphin  in  avoiding  an  engage- 

Inforrec-  In  this  difaftrous  ftate  of  affairs,  the  miferies  of  the  merit  deprived  him  of  the  advantages  he  might  expert 

tumuks  of  ^Eple  Wrre  heiSbtened  b7  a  new  and  unexpected  evil,  from  his  valour  and  military  fkill.  Thus  conferences 

the  wu  lhe  Pealants»  who  had  been  a11  ^ong  oppreffed  by  for  a  peace  were  opened  at  Bretigny  in  the  Chartraine; 

fcnts.  tbe  nobles,  were  now  treated  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  and  it  was  at  laft  concluded  on  the  following  condi- 

they  role  in  great  numbers  to  revenge  themfelves  5  tions,  viz.  That  King  John  fhould  pay  for  his  ranfom 
the.  c allies  of  the  nobility  were  rafed  to  the  ground,  at  different  periods,  three  millions  of  crowns  of  gold 
their  wives  and  daughters  ravifhed,  and  themfelves.  put  (about  a  million  and  a  half  of  our  money)  :  Edward 
to  the  moft  cruel  torments.  At  laft  they  were  obliged  ihould  for  ever  renounce  all  claim  to  the  kingdom  of 
to  arm  in  their  own  defence.  The  duke  of  Orleans  France ;  and  Ihould  remain  polfefted  of  the  territories 
cut  off  10,000  of  them  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pa-  of  Poidou,  Xaintonge,  l’Agenois,  Perigord  the  Li¬ 
ns  5  12,000  were  maffacred  by  the  king  of  Navarre  ;  moufin,  Quercy,  Rouvergne,  l’Angoumois,  and  other 
9000,  who  had  laid  ftege  to  the  town  of  Meaux,  diftri&s  in  that  quarter,  together  with  Calais,  Guifnes 
where  the  dauphmefs  and  three  other  ladies  of  the  firft  Montreuil,  and  the  county  of  Ponthieu  on  the  other 
rank  refided,  were  routed  and  purfued  with  dreadful  fide  of  France.  Some  other  ftipulations  were  made  in 
{laughter  by  an  officer  in  the  fervice  of  Edward.  A-  favour  of  the  allies  of  England,  as  a  fecurity  for  the 
midft  thefe  confufions,  Marcel,  the  feditious  leader  al-  execution  of  thefe  conditions. 

ready  mentioned,  perifhcd  in  a  tumult  of  his  own  rail-  Upon  John’s  return  to  his  dominions,  he  found  him- 
mg  5  and  the  moft  virtuous  and  prudent  people  of  the  felf  very  ill  able  to  ratify  thofe  terms  of  peace  that  had 
nation  lupported  the  pretentions  of  the  dauphin.  His  been  juft  concluded.  He  was  without  finances  at  the 
moft  dangerous  enemy  was  the  king  of  Navarre,  who  head  of  an  exhaufted  ftate  j  his  foldiers  without  difci- 

nad  allured  to  his  ftandard  numbers  of  thofe  Norman  pline,  and  his  peafants  without  fub ordination.  Thefe 

and l  Englifh  adventurers  who  had  followed  Edward  in-  had  rifen  in  great  numbers  5  and  one  of  the  chiefs  of 
to  France,  and  there  been  left  to  feek  their  fortunes  ;  the  banditti  affumed  the  title  of  The  Friend  of  God 

77  where  they  afiociated  themfelves  under  the  name  of  the  and  the  terror  of  Man .  A  citizen  of  Sens,  named 

Peace  be-  Companions.  By  fuch  a  formidable  competitor  the  John  Gouge ,  alfo  got  himfelf/  by  means  of  his  robbe- 

tween  the  dauphin  was  reduced  almoft  to  the  laft  extremity,  when  ries,  to  be  acknowledged  king  :  and  he  foon  caufed  as 
Soft!ShopfTreV1Ved  by  an  unexpefted  propofal  from  many  calamities  by  his  devaftations,  as  the  real  king 
Navarre.  ‘  “i1™1,  °.f  Peace  upon  equitable  and  moderate  terms,  had  brought  on  by  his  misfortunes.  Such  was  the 

Hiftorians  m  general  have  afcnbed  this  to  the  natural  ftate  of  that  wretched  kingdom  upon  the  return  of  its 
levity  of  the  king  of  Navarre  ;  but  fome  have  been  of  captive  monarch  :  and  yet  fuch  was  his  abfurdity 

opinion  .  that  he  acted  from  prudential  motives,  and  that  he  immediately  prepared  for  a  croifade  into  the 

that  he  juftly  fuppofed  it  would  be  more  eafy  to  deal  Holy  Land,  before  he  was  well  replaced  on  the  throne.  . 

with  the  dauphin  who  was  his  own  kinfman,  and  Had  his  exhaufted  fubjefts  been  able  to  equip  him  for  r0hn  ° 

humbled  by  fo  many  misfortunes,  than  with  a  haugh-  this  chimerical  project,  it  is  probable  he  would  havebletopay 
ty  and  imperious  conqueror  hke  Edward.  g0ne  through  with  it)  but  their  miferies  were  fuch.h,s ranfom* 

.  rth<l  .^xPiration  op  tbe  truce  in  1359,  Edward  that  they  were  even  too  poor  to  pay  his  ranfom.  This^11!™]0 

again  fet  fail  for  France,  and  anchored  before  Calais  w^as  a  breach  of  treaty  that  John  would  not  fubmit  to ;  n§  an  * 

and 
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France,  and  he  was  heard  to  exprefs  himfelf  in  a  very  noble 
manner  upon  the  occafion  :  “  Though  (fays  he)  good 
faith  (hould  be  banifhed  from  the  reft  of  the  earth,  yet 
ftie  ought  Hill  to  retain  her  habitation  in  the  breaft  of 
kings.”  In  confequence  of  this  declaration,  he  ac¬ 
tually  returned  to  England  once  more  5  and  yielded 
himfelf  a  prifoner,  fince  he  could  not  be  honourably 
free.  It  is  faid  by  fome,  that  his  paffion  for  the  coun- 
tefs  of  Salifbury  was  the  real  caufe  of  his  journey  :  but 
81  we  want  at  this  time  the  foundations  for  fuch  an  injuri- 
Dies,  and  is  0us  report.  He  was  lodged  in  the  Savoy,  the  palace 
fucceeded  whcre  he  hacj  reftded  during  his  captivity  j  and  foon 
after  he  clofed  a  long  and  unfortunate  *  reign,  by  his 
death,  which  happened  in  the  year  1384,  about  the 
56th  year  of  his  age. 

Charles,  furnamed  the  Wife,  fucceeded  his  father  on 
the  throne  of  France  *,  and  this  monarch,  merely  by  the 
force  of  a  finely  condu&ed  policy,  and  even  though 
fuffering  fome  defeats,  reftored  his  country  once  more 
to  tranquillity  and  power.  He  quelled  and  diftipated 
a  fet  of  banditti,  who  had  affociated  themfelves  under 
the  name  of  Companions ,  and  who  had  long  been  a  ter¬ 
ror  to  the  peaceable  inhabitants.  He  had  them  enrol¬ 
led  into  a  body,  and  led  them  into  the  kingdom  of  Caf- 
tile  againft  Peter,  furnamed  the  Cruel ,  whom  his  fub- 
je£ts  had  dethroned,  and  who,  by  means  of  an  alliance 
with  the  Englifh,  endeavoured  to  get  himfelf  re-inftat- 
ed  upon  the  throne.  In  confequence  of  thefe  alliances, 
the  Englifh  and  French  again  came  to  an  engagement  \ 
their  armies  on  the  one  fide  commanded  by  the  Black 
Prince  \  on  the  other,  by  Henry  of  Tranftamarre,  and 
Bertrand  du  Guefclin,  one  of  the  moft  confummate  ge¬ 
nerals  and  accompliilied  chara&ers  of  the  age  in  which 
he  lived.  However,  the  ufual  good  fortune  of  the 
Englifh  prince  prevailed  *,  the  French  loft  above  20,000 
men,  while  only  four  knights  and  40  private  men  on 
the  fide  of  the  Englifh  were  flain. 

Neverthelefs,  thefe  vitftories  were  attended  with  very 
of  the  Eng-few  good  efFetfts.  The  Englifh,  by  their  frequent  le- 
lifh.  vies,  had  been  quite  exhaufted,  and  wTere  unable  to 

continue  an  army  in  the  field.  Charles,  on  the  other 
hand,  cautioufly  forbore  coming  to  any  decifive  en¬ 
gagement  5  but  was  contented  to  let  his  enemies  wafte 
their  ftrength  in  attempts  to  plunder  a  fortified  coun¬ 
try,  When  they  were  retired,  he  then  was  fure  to 
fally  forth,  and  poflefs  himfelf  of  fuch  places  as  they 
were  not  ftrong  enough  to  defend.  He  firft  fell  upon 
Ponthieu  }  the  citizens  of  Abbeville  opened  their  gates 
to  him  \  thofe  of  St  Valois,  Rue,  and  Crotoy,  imitat¬ 
ed  the  example  5  and  the  wffiole  country  was  in  a  little 
time,  reduced  to  total  fubmiftion.  The  fouthern  pro¬ 
vinces  were,  in  the  fame  manner,  invaded  by  his  gene-- 
rals  with  equal  fuccefs ;  while  the  Black  Prince,  defti- 
tute  of  fupplies  from  England,  and  wafted  by  a  cruel 
and  confumptive  diforder,  was  obliged  to  return  to  his 
native  country,  leaving  his  affairs  in  the  fouth  of  France 
in  a  defperate  condition. 

In  this  exigence,  the  refentment  of  the  king  of 
England  was  excited  to  the  utmoft  pitch  \  and  he  feem- 
ed  refolved  to  take  fignal  vengeance  on  his  enemies  of 
the  continent.  But  the  fortunate  occafion  was  now 
elapfed  \  and  all  his  fucceeding  defigns  wTere  marked 
with  ill  fuccefs.  The  earl  of  Pembroke  and  his  whole 
army  were  intercepted  at  fea,  and  taken  prifoners  by 
Henry  king  of  Caftile.  Sir  Robert  Knolles,  one  of 
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his  generals  on  the  continent,  at  the  head  of  30,000  France; 

men,  was  defeated  by  Bertrand  du  Guefclin  \  while 

the  duke  of  Lanc&fter,  at  the  head  of  25,000  men, 

had  the  mortification  of  feeing  his  troops  diminilhed 

one  half  by  dying  parties,  without  ever  coming  to  a 

battle. 

At  laft,  the  Englifh  affairs  were  totally  ruined  by  the 
death  of  the  Black  Prince  and  King  Edward.  On  re¬ 
ceiving  this  news,  the  armies  of  Charles  attacked  the 
Engliih  on  all  fides.  One,  under  the  command  of  the 
duke  of  Burgundy,  entered  Artois  ^  another  entered 
Auvergne,  under  the  command  of  the  duke  of  Berry  5 
that  which  a£ted  in  Guienne  was  commanded  by  the 
duke  of  Anjou  }  and  the  forces  in  Bretagne  wTere  un¬ 
der  the  conftable  Guefclin  :  the  king  himfelf  had  a 
powerful  body  of  troops,  that  he  might  be  able  to  re¬ 
pair  any  accident  which  fhould  happen  through  the 
chance  of  war.  The  conftable  joined  the  duke  of 
Burgundy,  who  found  it  difficult  to  oppofe  Sir  Tho¬ 
mas  Felton  and  the  fenefchal  of  Bourdeaux.  Soon 
after  his  arrival,  the  conftable  attacked  and  defeated 
them,  making  both  the  commanders  prifoners  of  wrar. 

This  viflory  was  fo  well  purfued,  that,  at  the  clofe  of 
the  campaign  1377*  Bayonne  and  Bourdeaux,  with 
the  diftrifts  about  them,  and  the  fortrefs  of  Calais 
with  its  dependencies,  were  all  the  places  left  to  Eng¬ 
land  on  the  continent.  g  3 

Thus  Charles  eftablifhed  once  more  the  houfe  of  Va-  Death  of 
lois  on  the  throne  of  France,  but  did  not  long  live  to  Charles , 
enjoy  his  good  fortune.  He  died  in  the  year  1379,  at 
the  age  of  44,  of  the  confequences  of  poifon  formerly 
given  him  by  the  king  of  Navarre,  as  has  already  been 
mentioned.  The  immediate  operation  of  this  poifon 
had  been  fufpended  by  the  fkill  of  a  phyfician  fent  by 
the  emperor  Charles  IV.  He  opened  an  iffue  in  his 
arm,  the  running  of  which  preferved  his  life  ^  but  the 
phyfician  declared,  that  whenever  it  ftiould  dry  up,  the 
confequence  would  be  fatal.  Not  long  before  his 
death,  Charles  had  commenced  a  procefs  againft  the 
king  of  Navarre  for  this  crime.  Several  of  the  afl©- 
ciates  of  the  latter  fuffered  on  this  occafion,  and  the 
king  himfelf  was  deprived  of  his  pofiefiions  in  Nor¬ 
mandy,  as  well  as  his  lordlhip  of  Montpelier,  which 
had  been  given,  him  in  lieu  of  the  counties  of  Cham¬ 
pagne  and  Brie,  and  the  duchy  of  Burgundy  which  $4 
he  had  claimed.  He  did  not  long  furvive  the  death  ofar,d  of  the 
the  French  monarch  whom  he  deftroyed.  His  death  king  °INa- 
was  lingular  and  very  terrible  5  for  having  been  afflict-  varre* 
ed  with  the  leprofy,  he  had  been  obliged  to  make  ufe 
of  fome  bandages  dipped  in  fulphur,  and  afterwards 
fteeped  in  brandy.  Thefe  took  fire  by  the  carelefihefs 
of  a  page,  and  the  unfortunate  prince  was  burnt  to 
death. 

Charles  V.  w^as  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Charles  VI.  fur- Reign  of 
named  the  Well-beloved ,  who  at  the  time  of  his  acceflion  Charles  VI. 
to  the  throne  was  only  12  years  of  age.  The  duke  of 
Anjou,  eldeft  brother  to  the  late  king,  had  been  ap¬ 
pointed  guardian  during  the  minority  of  the  prince  j 
but  he  being  totally  unfit  for  the  office,  and  diftin- 
guifhed  only  for  his  rapacity  and  ambition,  readily  re- 
figned  his  charge  to  the  dukes  of  Burgundy  and  Bour¬ 
bon,  the  former  uncle  to  the  king  by  his  father’s  fide, 
the  latter  by  his  mother’s.  None  of  thefe  tutors,  how¬ 
ever,  proved  faithful  to  the  truft  repofed  in  them.  The 
duke  of  Anjou  feized  the  plate  and  treafur^s  of  the 

late 
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Trance.  late  king,  hi  order  to  fupport  his 

prifes.  '  At  that  time  Joan,  infamous  for  her  profli¬ 
gacy,  reigned  in  Naples.  She  had  appointed  one 
Charles  Durazzo,  who  was  her  relation,  to  fucceed  her 
in  the  throne  3  but  the  inhuman  wretch  murdered  his 
hcnefa&refs,  who  with  her  laft  breath  revoked  her 
grant  of  the  kingdom  to  him,  and  beftowed  it  upon 
the  duke  of  Anjou.  His  influence  at  the  French 
court  enabled  him  to  wafte  the  treafures  of  the  king¬ 
dom  in  fupport  of  his  pretenfions 3  though  he  proved 
ultimately  unfuccefsful,  his  forces  being  conftantly  de¬ 
feated,  and  his  defigns  fruftrated  by  the  fuperior  fkill 
of  his  adverfary.  The  duke  of  Burgundy,  inftead  of 
inftru&ing  his  pupil  in  the  ways  of  virtue,  indulged 
him  in  every  kind  of  vicious  pleafure,  hoping  thereby 
to  gain  his  favour  afterwards.  The  citizens  of  Paris, 
opprelfed  by  taxes,  broke  out  into  tumults,  and  were 
quelled  with  difficulty  ;  while  the  mal-adminiftration  of 
$6  Philip  the  duke  of  Burgundy  foon  involved  the  nation 
Flanders  in  hoftilities  with  the  Flemings.  Philip  invaded  their 
invaded,  country  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  80,000  men,  along 
with  whom  was  the  young  king,  accompanied  .by  the 
principal  nobility  of  France.  The  firft  operations  of 
war  were  favourable  to  the  Flemings  3  but  they  were  at 
length  totally  defeated  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Lis, 
where  their  leader,  with  25,000  of  his  followers,  perill¬ 
ed.  This  viftory  was  followed  by  the  fubmiffion  of 
the  whole  country 3  but  the  fatisfa&ion  of  the  king  at 
this  event  was  difturbed  by  new  feditions  and  revolts 
in  the  city  of  Paris,  and  other  great  towns  of  the 
kingdom.  His  return,  however,  at  the  head  of  a  vic¬ 
torious  army,  loon  reduced  them  to  their  duty,  and  fe- 
veral  of  the  revolted  cities  were  feverely  puniffied  3  at 
the  fame  time  that  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Anjou  hav¬ 
ing  freed  him  from  the  immediate  dependence  on  his 
tutors,  he  affumed  the  reins  of  government  into  his  own 
hands  in  the  year  1384. 

The  genius  which  Charles  began  to  difplay  in  his 
early  years,  raifed  the  hopes  of  the  nation  3  but  thefe 
were  foon  overcaft,  and  greater  misfortunes  than  ever 
were  now  about  to  enfue.  The  young  king,  whofe 
marriage  began  to  be  a  fubjeft  of  attention  to  the 
council,  refufed  to  comply  with  the  forms  in  ufe 
among  his  predeceflors,  and  infilled  upon  feeing  the 
perfon  defigned  for  his  confort.  An  interview  was 
accordingly  contrived  betwixt  him  and  Ifabella  daugh- 
daughter  toter  t0  the  duke  0f  Bavaria  3  where  he  fell  in  love  with 
^haev^e  of  that  princefs,  and  afterwards  married  her.  His  admi- 
'an  *  niftration  was  for  fome  time  prudent  and  vigorous. 
He  conciliated  the  affe&ions  of  his  people  by  reftoring 
their  privileges,  punifhing  their  oppreffors,  and  reliev¬ 
ing  them  from  the  taxes  which  had  been  impofed  in 
his  minority.  He  reduced  the  Flemings  to  fubmit  to 
the  authority  of  his  uncle  the  duke  of  Burgundy 3  de¬ 
tached  15,000  archers  and  1500  men  at  arms  to  affifl 
the  Scots  in  their  incurlions  into  England ;  and  in 
1385  fitted  out  a  prodigious  armament  againft  Eng¬ 
land.  A  vaft  fleet  was  aflembled  in  the  harbour  of 
Sluys,  and  a  very  numerous  army  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood.  According  to  fome  writers,  the  armament  con- 
lifted  of  1 200  (hips,  20,000  foot  differently  armed, 
20,000  cavalry,  and  20,000  crofs-bow-men.  There 
was  befides  a  vaft  wooden  edifice  or  floating  town, 
■which  was  contrived  for  the  prote&ion  of  the  foldiers 
when  landed :  but  all  thefe  preparations  were  at  laft 
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ambitious  enter-  brought  to  nothing  through  the  obftinacy  of  the  duke  France. 

of  Berry  3  who,  having  been  originally  againft  this  - 

meafure,  carried  on  his  part  of  the  armament  fo  flowr- 
ly,  that  he  did  not  arrive  at  Sluys  till  the  middle  of 
September,  when  the  feafon  was  fo  far  advanced,  that 
no  invafion  was  praflicable.  A  florm  that  happened 
foon  after,  drove  the  greateft  part  of  the  fleet  on 
Ihore,  and  beat  the  wooden  edifice  all  to  pieces  3  the 
remains  of  which  the  king  beftowed  on  the  duke  of 
Burgundy,  to  vThom  he  gave  alfo  the  port  of  Sluys, 
which*  was  then  very  commodious,  and  of  the  utmoft 
importance.  . 

The  deftru&ion  of  the  French  fleet  was  only  a  pre¬ 
lude  to  calamities  of  a  more  extraordinary  nature.  The 
Sieur  de  Craon,  a  profligate  nobleman,  had  been  in¬ 
truded  by  the  court  of  France  with  a  confiderable  fum 
of  money  for  the  fupport  of  the  duke  of  Anjou,  at 
the  time  he  wras  reduced  to  diftrefs  by  his  Italian  ex¬ 
pedition.  This  money  he  had  diflipated  at  Venice  3 
but,  by  the  credit  .of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  the  king's 
brother,  he  had  obtained  his  pardon,  and  returned  to 
court.  Here  he  attempted  to  gratify  his  private  re- 
fentment  by  the  aflaffination  of  Oliver  Clifton  the  con- 
ftable,  whom  ne  fufpe&ed  of  having  promoted  his  dif- 
grace..  This  veteran  hero  wras  attacked,  on  his  return 
from  the  hotel  de  St  Pol,  by  a  band  of  20  ruffians, 
againft  whom  he  defended  himfelf  with  wonderful  in¬ 
trepidity,  when  at  laft  he  fell,  after  receiving  more 
than  50  wounds.  Happily,  however,  he  recovered 
notwithftanding  his  being  mangled  in  this  manner  3 
while  the  aftaffin,  to  fereen  himfelf  from  vengeance, 
fled  for  protection  to  the  duke  of  Britanny.  The -king 
demanded  the  aftaffin  to  be  given  up  to  him  in  chains  3 
but  the  duke  anfwered,  that  he  knew  nothing  of  him  : 
to  which  the  king  giving  no  credit,  marched  with  all 
his  forces  into  his  territories.  When  the  army  arrived 
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at  Mans,  the  king  was  feized  with  a  flow  fever 
could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  reft  or  take  phyfic.  On  with  luna- 
the  5th  of  Auguft  1391,  having  marched  all  day  in  tic  fits, 
the  heat  of  the  fun,  a  miferable,  ragged,  wild-looking 
fellow  darted  from  behind  a  tree,  and  laying  hold  of 
the  bridle  of  his  horfe,  cried  out,  “  Stop  !  where 
are  you  going,  king  ?  You  are  betrayed  and  imme¬ 
diately  withdrew  again  into  the  wood.  The  king 
paffed  on  not  a  little  difturbed  3  and  foon  after  one  of 
the  pages,  who  rode  behind  and  carried  his  lance, 
overcome  with  heat,  fell  afleep,  and  let  it  fall  upon  the 
helmet  which  was  carried  by  the  other.  The  king, 
hearing  the  noife,  looked  about  3  and  perceiving  the 
page  lifting  the  lance,  killed  him  immediately  :  then 
riding  furioufly  vTith  his  fword  drawn,  he  ftruck  on 
every  fide  of  him,  and  at  every  perfon,  till  he  broke 
his  (word  3  upon  which  one  of  his  gentlemen  leaped  up 
behind  him  and  held  his  arm.  He  fell  foon  after,  and 
lay  as  if  he  had  been  dead  3  fo  that  being  taken  up  and 
bound  in  a  wTaggon,  he  was  carried  back  to  Mans, 
where  he  lay  two  days  in  a  lethargy,  after  which  he 
came  a  little  to  himfelf,  and  exprefled  great  concern  at 
the  blood  he  had  fhed  in  his  delirium.  The  people 
who  had  exprefled  the  greateft  concern  for  his  diftem- 
per,  were  equally  rejoiced  at  the  news  of  his  recove¬ 
ry  3  but  unfortunately  it  was  foon  difeovered,  that  he 
no  longer  poffefled  that  ftrength  of  judgment  and  un- 
derftanding  for  which  he  had  formerly  been  remark¬ 
able.  Hence  a  regency  became  indifpenfably  neceffary ; 
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France,  and  the  competition  for  it  brought  to  light  the  cha- 

* - - - '  rafters  of  the  queen  and  duke  of  Orleans,  which  had 

s9  not  hitherto  been  difplayed  to  public  view.  The.  for- 
?es  about  a  mer  ^le^e  was  a  mo^  beautiful  and  accomplilhed 
regency,  princefs  ;  but  vindiftive,  violent,  and  intriguing  :  in- 
fenfible  to  natural  affeftion,  but  eafily  acceflible  to 
flattery,  and  ready  to  yield  to  every  impulfe  of  law. 
lefs  paflion.  The  duke  of  Orleans  was  equally  re¬ 
markable  for  his  perfonal  accomplifhments,  and  had 
married  Valentina  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Milan  ;  but 
his  engagements  with  that  princefs  did  not  prevent  him 
from  engaging  in  a  number  of  licentious  amours,  and 
among  the  refl,  as  was  fuppofed,  with  his  filler-in-law 
Ifabella.  During  the  king’s  illnefs  he  openly  afpired 
at  the  regency  ;  but  his  pretenfions  were  overruled 
by  the  dates,  the  adminidration  of  affairs  being  for 
the  prefent  conferred  on  the  duke  of  Burgundy.  In  a 
few  months  indeed  the  health  and  underftanding  of  the 
king  feemed  to  be  fufficiently  reflored  :  but  in  the  year 
1393  it  was  again  disturbed  by  an  accident  no  lefs  ex- 
An  accidenttraordinary  than  the  former  had  been.  A11  entertainment 
occalions  a  had  been  given  in  honour  of  the  marriage  of  one  of  the 
queen’s  attendant’s.  At  this  fix  mafques  entered  the 
apartment,  difguifed  like  fatyrs,  in  linen  clothes  covered 
with  rolin,  and  while  warm  duck  over  with  down.  Thefe 
were  the  king  and  five  of  his  lords.  The  duchefs  of 
Berri  paid  attention  to  the  king,  though  fhe  did  not 
know  him,  and  engaged  in  converfation  with  him.  In 
the  mean  time  the  duke  of  Orleans  ignorant  of  the  con- 
fequence,  out  of  diverfion  ran  a  lighted  torch  againd 
one  of  them.  His  whole  drefs  was  indantly  in  a  flame, 
and  the  fire  w^as  from  him  communicated  to  all  the 
red.  The  mafques,  notwithdanding  the  dreadful  fitua- 
tion  they  were  in,  called  out,  “  Save  the  king  ;  fave 
the  king  !”  on  which  the  duchefs  of  Berri,  recolleft- 
ing  that  it  mud  be  him  with  whom  fhe  had  engaged  in 
converfation,  wrapped  him  in  her  cloak,  and  preferved 
him  from  further  danger.  Only  one  of  the  red  efcap- 
ed  by  jumping  into  a  cidern  of  water ;  the  other  fouf 
peri  died  in  the  flames.  The  terror  which  the  king  un¬ 
derwent  by  this  accident  indantly  occafioned  a  relapfe ; 
and  he  continued  delirious  at  intervals  as  long  as  he 
lived.  During  this  date  of  infanity  he  was  untrac- 
table  by  every  perfon  except  Valentina  duchefs  of  Or¬ 
leans  ;  who  feemed  to  have  as  great  an  influence  over 
him  as  her  hufband  the  duke  had  over  the  mind  of  the 
queen.  So  great  was  the  power  indeed  which  fhe  had 
over  the  king  in  this  deplorable  date,  that  in  thofe  fu- 
perditious  times  it  was  fuppofed  by  many  to  be  the 
effeft  of  magic.  Others,  with  more  probability,  afcribed 
it  to  her  fuperior  charms  as  a  woman ;  and  this  idea  in¬ 
dantly  produced  her  a  number  of  enemies  among  her 
own  (ex,  the  duchefs  of  Burgundy  particularly  ;  and 
the  quarrel  between  the  two  ladies,  foon  extended  itfelf 
to  their  hufbands.  Amidd  their  diffenfious,  however, 
they  did  not  entirely  negleft  the  adminidration  of  pub¬ 
lic  affairs  ;  they  drove  to  conciliate  the  affeftion  of  the 
parliament  by  preferring  the  rights  of  the  commons  in¬ 
violate  ;  and  they  endeavoured  to  check  an  inordinate 
pafiion  for  gaming  which  began  to  appear  about  this 
time,  and  to  fubflitute  manly  and  martial  exercifes  in  its 
place. 

During  the  intervals  of  his  reafon,  Charles  fre¬ 
quently  affumed  the  government  into  his  own  hands  : 
and  as  the  war  dill  continued  with  England,  though  in 


a  languid  manner,  the  French  monarch, .  in  one  of  , 

thefe  lucid  intervals,  had  an  interview  with  Richard 
king  of  England,  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  hoftilities,Interview 
of  which  both  were  equally  weary.  Still,  however,  betwixt  the 
their  claims  were  fo  difficult  to  be  adjuded,  that  they  kings  of 
could  do  no  more  than  conclude  a  truce  for  25  years 
during  which  fpace  it  "was  hoped  that  a  lading  peace 
might  take  place.  Richard  gave  up  Cherburg  to 
Charles,  and  Bred  to  the  duke  of  Brittany  :  a  mar¬ 
riage  was  alfo  concluded  betwixt  the  king  of  England 
and  Ifabella  the  daughter  of  Charles,  though  the  latter 
vras  then  only  feven  years  of  age  ;  but  by  reafon  of 
the  tender  age  of  the  princefs,  this  marriage  "was  never 
confummated.  .  pz 

During  this  unfortunate  reign,  France  was  dill  far-  Unhappy"' 
ther  weakened  by  the  fuccours  fent  to  the  Hungarians  J**®^1* 
againd  the  Turks.  On  this  fatal  expedition  up- ^Todie 
wards  of  xooo  of  the  braved  and  mod  experienced  Hunga- 
knights  were  fent  under  the  conduft  of  John  count  ofrians. 
Nevers,  elded  fon  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy ;  the 
count  of  Eu,  c on d able  of  France;  John  de  Vienne, 
admiral  of  France  ;  and  the  count  of  Marcne,  a  prince 
of  the  blood  royal ;  together  with  De  Courcy,  one  of 
the  bed  and  mod  experienced  captains  in  Chriflendom. 

The  prudent  counfels  of  this  veteran,  however,  were 
not  obeyed  by  the  youthful  warriors  by  whom  he  ivas 
accompanied.  Attacking  the  enemy  therefore  raflily, 
and  while  heated  with  wine,  they  were  all  either  killed 
or  taken  prifoners.  Notwithdanding  this  difader,  how¬ 
ever,  adidance  was  fent  in  the  year  1400  to  Wancef- 
laus  emperor  of  Germany  ;  and  the  duke  of  Orleans, 
who  commanded  the  army  on  this  occafion,  acquitted 
himfelf  fo  well  that  he  acquired  the  duchy  of  Luxem¬ 
burg  for  himfelf,  and  left  his  ally  fatisfied  :  but  while 
the  friendfliip  of  France  was  thus  courted  by  foreign 
powers,  the  kingdom  itfelf  was  in  the  mod  miferable  ^ 
fituation.  The  king’s  didemper  feemed  daily  to  gain  Violent 
ground  ;  while  the  difeordant  intereds  of  the  contend- commo-- 
ing  parties  kept  the  whole  nation  in  a  ferment.  The^^^ 
mod  violent  animofity  took  place  betwixt  the  dukes  of  a 
Orleans  and  Burgundy.  The  former,  by  means  of  bis 
own  intered  with  the  queen,  and  the  afcendency  his 
duchefs  had  over  the  king,  for  fome  time  got  the  bet¬ 
ter  of  his  rival,  and  was  made  lieutenant  general  and 
governor  of  the  kingdom  ;  but  having  prefumed  on 
his  power  to  levy  new  impods  on  the  people,  and  op¬ 
prefling  alfo  the  churchmen,  whom  in  that  fuperflitious 
age  he  ought  by  all  means  to  have  let  alone,  he  was 
deprived  of  his  authority,  and  obliged  to  yield  to  the 
duke  of  Burgundy.  For  fome  time,  however,  thefe 
powerful  rivals  wTere  kept  within  fome  bounds  by  the  me¬ 
diation  of  the  duke  of  Bourbon,  who  feems  to  have 
been  the  only  grandee  "who  maintained  a  pure  and  un- 
fpotted  charafter  ;  but  by  his  death  in  1404,  the  un¬ 
happy  nation  was  left  totally  expofed  to  their  relentlefs 
fury.  In  1405,  the  queen  and  duke  of  Orleans  again 
feized  the  adminidration  ;  but  were  foon  deprived  of  it 
by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  people.  During  this 
period  Charles  and  his  children  were  neglefted  and 
abandoned  to  diflrefs  ;  but  they  were  relieved  by  the 
duke  of  Burgundy  on  his  obtaining  the  regency  5  and 
Ifabella,  with  the  duke  of  Orleans,  was  obliged  to  retire 
from  Milan.  A  fudden  return  of  Jthe  king’s  reafon  and 
underdanding  for  a  much  longer  time  than  ufual,  now 
deprived  both  parties  of  their  power  ;  and  the  ad¬ 
minidration.  - 
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J  ^iftration  was  veiled  in  the  queen  and  a  council  com- 
pofed  of  princes  of  the  blood. 

The  two  rival  dukes,  thus  prohibited  from  inter¬ 
fering  in  public  affairs,  exercifed  themfelves  in  com¬ 
mitting  hoflilities  againfl  the  Englifh,  with  whom  the 
truce  had  been  lately  concluded.  They  were  encou¬ 
raged  to  this  infra&ion  of  the  treaty  by  the  unfettled 
fituation  of  the  affairs  of  Henry  IV.  :  but  their  at¬ 
tempts  proving  unfuccefsful,  the  truce  was  renewed  af¬ 
ter  obtaining . r eflor ation  of  the  princefs,  who  had  been 
married  to  Richard  II.  as  has  been  already  mentioned. 
The  failure  of  their  enterprifes  produced  a  new  fcene  of 
difcord  betwixt  the  dukes,  who  mutually  threw  the 
blame  upon  each  other.  By  the  entreaties  of  the  duke 
of  Berry  they  were  apparently  reconciled  3  but  the  duke 
94  of  Burgundy  pretended  friendfhip  only  in  order  to  take 
Dukcof  the  more  fignal  vengeance.  To  this  he  was  now  fur- 
faffinated."  mflamed  by  jealoufy.  Having  hired  a  band  of 
ruffians  to  execute  his  bloody  purpofe,  the  duke  was 
one  evening  attacked  by  eighteen  of  them  while  at¬ 
tended  only  by  two  pages.  A  Norman  gentleman 
whom  the  duke  had  deprived  of  an  employment,  head¬ 
ed  the  affaffins,  and  in  perfon  attacked  the  duke.  At 
the  firff.  blow  he  cut  off  his  hand,  at  the  fecond  he 
ilruck  him  from  his  mule,  and  at  the  third  put  an  end 
<to  his  life*  His  wife  Valentina  was  fo  concerned  at  his 
death,  that  fhe  died  foon  after.  The  duke  of  Bur¬ 
gundy  efcaped  to.  Flanders  \  and  the  whole  nation  was 
rent  into  two  fa£lions,  called  the  Burgundians  and  Ar~ 
magnacs  ;  the  latter  being  the  title  of  the  party  of  the 
duke  of  Orleans,  from  Armagnac  the  father-in-law  of 
that  prince.  A  dreadful  confufion  enfued  :  the  duke 
of  Burgundy  foon  returned  to  France,  and  extorted  a 
pardon  from  the  unhappy  king,  who  was  now  no 
longer  able  to  refill  him  :  and  we  may  have  fome  no¬ 
tion  of  the  State  of  the  kingdom  in  general  from  being 
told,  that^  2C00  people  periflied  in  one  tumult  in  the 
capital.  The  king  himfelf  was  alternately  the  prifoner 
of  each  party,  and  alternately  transferred  the  power 
from  the  one  to  the  other  as  he  happened  to  fall  into 
their  hands.  This  therefore  w7as  thought  by  Henry  V. 
of  England,  a  favourable  opportunity  to  recover  from 
France  thofe  grants  that  had  been  formerly  given  up 
by  treaty.  But  previoufly,  to  give  his  intended  expe¬ 
dition  the  appearance  of  juflice,  he  fent  over  ambaffa- 
dors  to  Paris,  offering  a  perpetual  peace  and  alliance, 

011  condition  of  being  put  in  poffeffion  of  all  thofe  pro¬ 
vinces  which  had  been  raviffied  from  the  Englifh  du¬ 
ring  Jome  former  reigns,  and  of  efpoufmg  Catharine, 
the  hrench  king’s  daughter,  in  marriage,  with  a  fuit- 
able  dowry.  Though  the  French  court  was  at  that 
time  extremely  averfe  to  wrar,  yet  the  exorbitance  of 
thele  demands  could  not  be  complied  with  ;  and  Henry 
Xnrafion  by  very  probably  made  them  in  hopes  of  a  denial.  He 

of  Enellnd  therefore  affejn!)led  a  great  fleet  and  army  at  South- 
S  ampton  j  and  having  allured  all  the  military  men  of 
the  kingdom  to  attend  him,  from  the  hopes  of  con- 
quefl,  he  put  to  fea,  and  landed  at  Harfleur,  at  the 
head  of  an  army  of  6000  men-at-arms,  and  24,000  foot 
moftly  archers. 

His  firft  operations  were  upon  Harfleur  j  which  be¬ 
ing  preffed  hard,  pronfffed  at  a  certain  day  to  Surren¬ 
der  unlefs  relieved  before  that  time.  The  day  arriv- 
ing,  and  the  garrifon,  unmindful  of  their  engagement 
ilill  refolving  to  defend  the  place,  Henry  ordered  an 
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affault  to  be  made,  took  the  town  by  flofm,  and  put  Franrr 

all  the  garrifon  to  the  fword.  From  thence  the  vie-  ' - J 

tor  advanced  farther  into  the  country,  which  had  been 
already  rendered  defolate  by  fadions,  and  which  he 
now  totally  laid  walle.  But  although  the  enemy  made 
a  feeble  refiflance  j  yet  the  climate  feemed  to  fight 
againfl  the  Englifh  5  a  contagious  dyfentery  carrying 
off  three  parts  of  Henry’s  army.  In  this  fituation 
he  had  recourfe  to  an  expedient  common  enough  in  that 
barbarous  age,  to  infpire  his  troops  with  confidence  in 
their  general.  He  challenged  the  dauphin,  who  com¬ 
manded  m  the  French  army,  to  fingle  combat,  offer¬ 
ing  to  flake  his  pretenfions  on  the  event.  This  chal- 
lenge,  as.  might  naturally  be  expedled,  was  rejected  5 
and  the  hrench,  though  difagreeing  internally,  at  lail 
leemed  to  unite  at  the  appearance  of  the  common 
danger.  A  numerous  army  of  14,000  men  at  arms, 
and  40,000  foot,  was  by  this  time  affembled  under  the 
command  of  Count  Albert,  and  was  now  placed,  to  in¬ 
tercept  Henry’s  weakened  forces  on  their  return.  The 
Englifh  monarch,  when  it  was  too  late,  began  to  re¬ 
pent  of  his  rafh  inroad  into  a  country  where  difeafe 
and  a  powerful  army  everywhere  threatened  deflruc- 
tion  ;  he  therefore  thought  of  retiring  into  Calais.  In 
this  retreat,  which  was  at  once  both  painful  and  dan¬ 
gerous,  Henry  took  every  precaution  to  infpire  his 
troops  with  patience  and  perfeverance  5  and  fhowed 
them  in  his  owTn  perfon  the  brightefl  example  of  forti¬ 
tude  and  refign ation.  He  was  continually  harafjed 
on  his  march  by  flying  parties  of  the  enemy  3  and 
whenever  he  attempted  to  pafs  the  river  Somme,  acrofs 
which  his  march  lay,  he  faw  troops  on  the  other  fide 
ready  to  oppofe  his  pafiage.  However,  he  was  fo  for¬ 
tunate  as  to  feize  by  furprife  a  pajffage  near  St  Quintin, 
which  had  not  been  Sufficiently  guarded  j  and  there  he 
fafely  carried  over  his  army.  . 

But  the  enemy  was  ilill  refolved  to  intercept  his  re¬ 
treat  r  and  after  he  had  palled  the  Small  river  of  Ter- 
trois  at  Blangi,  he  was  furprifed  to  obferve  from  the 
heights  the  whole  French  army  drawn  up  in  the  plains 
of  Agmcourt  j  and  fo  polled,  that  it  w7as  impoffible  for  RattfeV 
him  to  proceed  on  his  march,  without  coming  to  an  vgincourt. 
engagement.  A  battle  accordingly  took  place,  in 
wffiich  the  Englifh  gained  a  vi&ory,  the  mofl  remark¬ 
able  perhaps,  of  any  recorded  in  hiflory  ;  an  account 
of  which  is  given  under  the  article  Ag incourt. 

This  vidlory,  gained  on  the  25th  of  O&ober  141 5, 
was  however  attended  with  no  immediate  effects! 

Henry  ftill  continued  to  retreat,  after  the  battle  of 
Agincourt,  out  of  the  kingdom  ^  and  carried  his  pri¬ 
soners  to  Calais,  and  from  thence  to  England.  In  ^ 

1417,  he  once  more  landed  an  army  of  25,000  men  * 

m  Normandy  \  and  prepared  to  flrike  a  decifive  blow  in  Nor*^* 
for  the  crown  of  France,  to  wrhich  the  Englifh  mo-  rnandy. 
narchs  had  long  made  pretenfions.  That  wretched 
country  was  now  in  a  mofl  deplorable  fituation.  The 
whole  kingdom  appeared  as  one  vaft  theatre  of  crimes, 
murders,  injuflice,  and  devaffation.  The  duke  of  Or¬ 
leans  wTas  affaffinated  by  the  duke  of  Burgundy  ;  and 
the  duke  of  Burgundy,  in  his  turn,  fell  by  the  treach¬ 
ery  of  the  dauphin.  At  the  fame  time,  the  duke’s 
fon,  defirous  of  revenging  his  father’s  death,  entered 
into  a  Secret  treaty  w7ith  the  Englifh  j  and  a  league  was 
immediately  concluded  at  Arras,  between  Henry  and 
the  young  duke  of  Burgundy,  hi  which  the  king  pro¬ 
mised 
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mifed  to  revenge  the  murder  of  the  late  duke  ;  and 
the  fon  fecmed  to  infill  upon  no  further  rtipulations. 
Henry,  therefore,  proceeded  in  his  conquerts  without 
much  oppofition  from  any  quarter.  Several  towns  and 
provinces  fubmitted  cn  his  approach  ;  the  city  of  Rou- 
en  was  befieged  and  taken  :  Pontoife  and  Gifors  he 
foon  became  mailer  of.  He  even  threatened  Paris  by 
the  terror  of  his  power,  and  obliged  the  court  to  re¬ 
move  to  Troyes.  It  was  at  this  city  that  the  duke  of 
Burgundy,  who  had  taken  upon  him  the  prote&ion 
of  the  French  king,  met  Henry  in  order  to  ratify  that 
treaty  which  was  formerly  begun,  and  by  which  the 
crown  of  France  was  to  be  transferred  to  a  flranger. 
The  imbecility  into  vFnich  Charles  had  fallen,  made 
him  paflive  in  this  remarkable  treaty ;  and  Henry  dic¬ 
tated  the  terms  throughout  the  whole  negotiation. 
The  principal  articles  of  this  treaty  were,  That  Henry 
fhould  efpoufe  the  princefs  Catharine  *,  that  King  Charles 
fhould  enjoy  the  title  and  dignity  of  king  for  life  ;  but 
that  Henry  fhould  be  declared  heir  to  the  crown,  and 
fhould  be  intruded  with  the  prefent  adminiflration  of 
the  government ;  that  France  and  England  fhould  for 
ever  be  united  under  one  king,  but  fhould  dill  retain 
their  refpeftive  laws  and  privileges  ;  that  Henry  fhould 
unite  his  arms  with  thofe  of  King  Charles  and  the 
duke  of  Burgundy,  to  deprefs  and  fubdue  the  dauphin 
and  his  parti  fans. 

It  was  not  long  after  this  treaty,  that  Henry  mar- 
the  Princefs  ned  the  princefs  Catharine  \  after  which  he  carried  his 
Catharine,  father-in-law  to  Paris,  and  took  a  formal  poffefkion  of 
that  capital.  There  he  obtained  from  the  edates  of 
the  kingdom  a  ratification  of  the  late  compa£l )  and 
then  turned  his  arms  with  fuccefs  againd  the  adhe¬ 
rents  of  the  dauphin  *,  who,  in  the  mean  time,  wan¬ 
dered  about  a  dranger  in  his  own  patrimony,  and  to 
his  enemies  fucceffes  only  oppofed  fruitlefs  expoftu- 
lations. 

Henry’s  fupplies  were  not  provided  in  fuch  plenty 
as  to  enable  him  to  carry  on  the  war  without  return¬ 
ing  in  perfon  to  prevail  upon  his  parliament  for  frefh 
fuccours }  and,  upon  his  arrival  in  England,  though 
he  found  his  fubjefts  highly  pleafed  with  the  fplendour 
of  his  conqueds,  yet  they  feemed  fomew7hat  doubtful 
as  to  the  advantage  of  them.  A  treaty,  which  in  its 
confequences  was  likely  to  transfer  the  feat  of  empire 
from  England,  was  not  much  relifhed  by  the  parlia¬ 
ment.  They  therefore,  upon  various  pretences,  refufed 
him  a  fupply  equal  to  his  exigencies  or  his  demands  ; 
but  he  w7as  refolved  on  purfuing  his  fchemes  •,  and, 
joining  to  the  fupplies  granted  at  home,  the  contribu¬ 
tions  levied  on  the  conquered  provinces,  he  was  able 
once  more  to  alTemble  an  army  of  28,000  men,  and 
with  thefe  he  landed  fafely  at  Calais. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  dauphin,  a  prince  of  great 
prudence  and  aftivity,  omitted  no  opportunity  of  re¬ 
pairing  his  ruined  fituation,  and  to  take  the  advantage 
of  Henry’s  abfence  from  France.  He  prevailed  upon 
the  regent  of  Scotland  to  fend  him  a  body  of  8000  men 
from  that  kingdom ;  and  with  thefe,  and  fome  few 
forces  of  his  ow7n,  he  attacked  the  duke  of  Clarence, 
who  commanded  the  troops  in  Henry’s  abfence,  and 
gained  a  complete  vi£lory. 

This  was  the  firft  a&ion  which  turned  the  tide  of 
fuccefs  againd  the  Englifh.  But  it  was  of  fhort  dura¬ 
tion  :  for  Henry  foon  after  appcar’ng  with  a  confider- 
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able  army,  the  dauphin  fled  at  his  approach  $  while  Franc*?, 
many  of  the  places,  which  held  out  for  the  dauphin  ' 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  furrendered  to  the  con¬ 
queror.  In  this  manner,  while  Henry  was  everywhere 
vi&orious,  he  fixed  his  refidence  at  Paris  )  and  while 
Charles  had  a  finall  court,  he  was  attended  with  a 
very  magnificent  one.  On  Whitfunday  1421,  the  two 
kings  and  their  twro  queens  with  crowns  on  their  heads 
dined  together  in  public  *,  Charles  receiving  apparent 
homage,  but  Henry  commanding  wfith  abfolute  autho¬ 
rity. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  dauphin  was  chafed  beyond 
the  Loire,  and  almoft "  totally  difpoffeffed  of  all  the 
northern  provinces.  He  was  even  purfued  into  the 
fouth,  by  the  united  arms  of  the  Englifh  and  Burgun¬ 
dians,  and  threatened  with  total  deilru£lion.  In  this 
exigence,  he  found  it  neceffary  to  fpin  out  the  w7ar,  and 
to  evade  all  hazardous  a&ions  With  a  rival  who  had 
been  long  accuflomed  to  viftory.  His  prudence  was 
everywhere  remarkable  ;  and,  after  a  train  of  long 
perfecutions  from  fortune,  he  found  her  at  length  wil¬ 
ing  to  declare  in  his  favour,  by  the  death  of  the  king 
of  England.  _  _  <J9 

Charles  VI.  died  a  fhort  time  after ;  and  Charles  VII.  Death  of 
fucceeded  his  father  to  a  nominal  throne.  Nothing  Henrv  ainl 
could  be  more  deplorable  than  the  fituation  of  that  Carles, 
monarch  on  affirming  his  title  to  the  crown.  The  Eng¬ 
lifh  were  mailers  of  almofl  all  France  ;  and’  Henry  VI. 
though  yet  but  an  infant,  was  folemnly  inverted  with 
regal  power  by  legates  from  Paris.  The  duke  of  Bed¬ 
ford  was  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  army,  in  the  heart 
of  the  kingdom,  ready  to  oppofe  every  infurre£lion  ; 
while  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  who  had  entered  into  a 
firm  confederacy  with  him,  rtill  remained  iiedfaft,  and 
feconded  his  claims.  Yet,  notwithflanding  thefe  fa-  ICo 
vourabie  appearances,  Charles  found  means  to  break  Defperntc 
the  leagues  formed  againrt  him,  and  to  bring  back  his  fltua^on 
fubjefts  to  their  natural  intererts  and  their  duty.  Charles 

However,  his  firft  attempts  were  totally  deftitute  of 
fuccefs.  Wherever  he  endeavoured  to  face  the  enemy 
he  was  overthrown,  and  he  could  fcarcely  rely  on  the 
friends  next  his  perfon.  His  authority  was  infulted 
even  by  his  own  fervants  ;  advantage  after  advantage 
was  gained  againrt  him  ;  and  a  battle  fought  near  Ver- 
neuil,  in  which  he  was  totally  defeated  by  the  duke  of 
Bedford,  feemed  to  render  his  affairs  altogether  defpe- 
rate.  But  from  the  impoflibility  of  the  Englifh  keep¬ 
ing  the  field  without  new  fupplies,  Bedford  was  obli¬ 
ged  to  retire  into  England  ;  and  in  tbe  mean  time,  his 
vigilant  enemy  began  to  recover  from  his  late  confter- 
nation.  Dumois,  one  of  his  generals,  at  the  head  of 
1000  men,  compelled  the  earl  of  Warwick  to  raife 
the  fiege  of  Montargis  ;  and  this  advantage,  flight  as 
it  was,  began  to  make  the  French  fuppofe  that  the 
Englifh  were  not  invincible.  IOi 

But  they  foon  bad  rtill  greater  reafon  to  triumph  in  The  French 
their  change  of  fortune,  and  a  new  revolution  was  pro- a^air^rj;' 
duced  by  means  apparently  the  mort  unlikely  to  be  at-  Makf 
tended  with  fuccefs.  In  the  village  of  Domremi,  near  0f  ode. os. 
Vaucouleurs,  on  the  borders  of  Lorrain,  there  lived  a 
country  girl,  about  27  years  of  age,  called  Joan  de 
Arc .  This  girl  had  been  a  fervant  at  a  fmall  inn ;  and 
in  that  humble  ftation  had  fubmitted  to  thofe  hardy 
employments  which  fit  the  body  for  the  fatigues  of 
war.  She  was  of  an  irreproachable  life,  and  h^d  hi¬ 
ll  the:t£ 
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France,  therto  teflified  none  of  thofe  enterprifing  qualities 
"  v~  L~ '  which  difplayed  themfelves  foon  after.  She  content¬ 
edly  fulfilled  the  duties  of  her  fituation,  and  was  re¬ 
markable  only  for  her  modefty  and  love  of  religion. 
But  the  miferies  of  her  country  Teemed  to  have  been 
one  of  the  greateft  obje£ts  of  her  companion  and  re¬ 
gard.  Her  mind,  inflamed  by  thefe  objects,  and  brood¬ 
ing  with  melancholy  fiedfaftnefs  upon  them,  began  to 
feel  feveral  impulfes,  which  (he  was  willing  to  miftake 
for  the  infpirations  of  heaven.  Convinced  of  the  rea¬ 
lity  of  her  own  admonitions,  fhe  had  recourfe  to  one 
Baudricourt,  governor  of  Vaucouleurs,  and  informed 
him  of  her  deilination  by  heaven  to  free  her  native 
country  of  its  fierce  invaders.  Baudricourt  treated 
her  at  firft  with  negleft  :  but  her  importunities  at 
length  prevailed  3  and  willing  to  make  a  trial  of  her 
pretenfions,  he  gave  her  fome  attendants,  who  con¬ 
duced  her  to  the  court,  which  at  that  time  refided  at 
Chinon. 

The  French  court  were  probably  fenfible  of  the 
weaknefs  of  her  pretenfions  3  but  they  were  willing  to 
make  ufe  of  every  artifice  to  fupport  their  declining 
fortunes. .  It  was  therefore  given  out,  that  Joan  was 
actually  infpired  3  that  file  had  been  able  to  difcover 
the  king  among  the  number  of  his  courtiers,  although 
he  had  laid  afide  all  the  diftin&ions  of  his  authority  3 
that  fhe  had  told  him  fome  fecrets,  which  were  only 
known  to  himfelf  3  and  that  fhe  had  demanded,  and 
minutely  defcribed,  a  fword  in  the  church  of  St  Ca¬ 
tharine  de  Fierbois,  which  fiie  had  never  feen.  In  this 
manner,  the  minds  of  the  vulgar  being  prepared  for 
her  appearance,  fhe  was  armed  cap-a-pee,  and  fhown 
in  that  martial  drefs  to  the  people.  She  wTas  then 
brought  before  the  doctors  of  the  univerfity  3  and  they, 
tm&ured  with  the  credulity  of  the  times,  or  willing  to 
fccond  the  impofture,  declared  that  file  had  a&ually 
received  her  commiflion  from  above. 

When  the  preparations  for  her  million  were  com¬ 
pletely  blazoned,  the  next  aim  was  to  fend  her  againfi; 
the  enemy.  The  Englifh  were  at  that  time  befieging 
the  city  of  Orleans,  the  lafl  refource  of  Charles,  and 
every  tiling  promifed  them  a  fpeedy  furrender.  Joan 
undertook  to  raife  the  fiege  3  and  to  render  herfelf  fiill 
more  remarkable,  girded  herfelf  with  the  miraculous 
fword,  of  which  flie  before  had  fuch  extraordinary  no¬ 
tices.  Jims  equipped,  file  ordered  all  the  foldiers  to 
confefs  themfelves  before  they  fet  out  3  fhe  difplayed  in 
her  hand  a  confecrated  banner,  and  affured  the  troops 
of  certain  fuccefs.  Such  confidence  on  her  fide  foon 
raifed  the  fpirits  of  the  French  army  3  and  even  the 
Englifh,  who  pretended  to  defpife  her  efforts,  felt 
themfelves  fecretly  influenced  with  the  terrors  of  her 
million.  A  fupply  of  provifions  was  to  be  conveyed 
into  the  town  3,  Joan,  at  the  head  of  fome  French 
troops,  covered  the  embarkation,  and  entered  Orleans 
at  the  head,  of  the  convoy  which  fhe  had  fafely  pro¬ 
tected.  While  file  was  leading  her  troops  along,  a  dead 
filence  and  aftonifliment  reigned  among  the  Eno-fifh  • 
and  they  regarded  with  religious  awe  that  temerity* 
which  they  thought  nothing  but  fupernatural  afliflance 
could  infpire.  But  they  were  foon  roufed  from  their 
ftate  of  amazement  by  a  fally  from  the  town  3  Joan  led 
on  the  befieged,  bearing  the  facred  flandard  in  her  hand, 
encouraging  them  with  her  words  and  a&ions,  bring¬ 
ing  them  to  the  trencher  and  overpowering  the  befie^ 
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gers  in  their  own  redoubts.  In  the  attack  of  one  of  France. 

the  forts,  file  was  wounded  in  the  neck  with  an  arrow  3  ' - - - - 

but  inftantly  pulling  out  the  weapon  with  her  own 
hands,  and  getting  the  wound  quickly  dreffed,  fhe  haft- 
ened  back  to  head  the  troops,  and  to  plant  her  victo¬ 
rious  banner  on  the  ramparts  of  the  enemy.  Thefe  fuc- 
ceffes  continuing,  the  Englifh  found  that  it  was  impof- 
fible  to  refill  troops  animated  by  fuch  fuperior  energy  5 
and  Suffolk,  who  conducted  the  attack,  thinking  that 
it  might  prove  extremely  dangerous  to  remain  any 
longer  in  the  prefence  of  fuch  a  courageous  and  vido- 
rious. enemy,  raifed  the  fiege,  and  retreated  with  all 
imaginable  precaution. 

From  being  attacked,  the  French  now  in  turn  be¬ 
came  the  aggreffors.  Charles  formed  a  body  of  6ooo 
men,,  and  fent  them  to  befiege  Jergeau,  whither  the 
Englifh,.  commanded  by  the  earl  of  Suffolk,  had  re¬ 
tired,  with  a  detachment  of  his  army.  The  city  was 
taken  3  Suffolk  yielded  himfelf  a  prifoner  3  and  Joan 
marched  into  the  place  in  triumph  at  the  head  of  the 
army.  A  battle  was  foon  after  fought  near  Patay, 
where  the  Englifh  were  worfled,  as  before  3  and  the 
generals  Scales  and  Talbot  w^ere  taken  prifoners. 

The  railing  of  the  fiege  of  Orleans  was  one  part  of 
the  Maid’s  promife  to  the  king  of  France  3  the  crown¬ 
ing  him  at  Rheims  was  the  other.  She  now  declared 
that  it  was  time  to  complete  that  ceremony  3  and 
Charles,  in  purfuance  of  her  advice,  fet  out  for  Rheims 
at  the  head  of  12,000  men.  The  towns  through  which 
he  paffed  opened  their  gates  to  receive  him  5  and  Rheims 
fent  him  a  deputation,  with  its  keys,  upon  his  ap¬ 
proach.  The  ceremony  of  his  coronation  was  there 
performed  with  the  utmoft  folemnity;  and  the  Maid 
of  Orleans  (for  fo  fhe  was  now  called)  feeing  the  com^- 
pletion  of  her  million,  defired  leave  to  retire,  alleging 
that  fhe  had  now  accomplilhed  the  end  of  her  calling. 

But  her  fervices  had  been  fo  great,  that  the  king 
could  not  think  of  parting  with  her  3  he  preffed  her  to 
ftay  fo  earneftly,  that  file  at  length  complied  with  his 
requefi. 

A  tide  of  fucceffes  followed  the  performance  of. 
this  folemnity  3  Laon,  Soiffons,  Chateau-Xhierri,  Pro- 
vins, .  and  many  other  fortreffes  in  that  neighbourhood, 
fubmitted  to  him  on  the  firft  fumraons.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Englilh,  difeomfited  and  difpirited,  fled  on 
every  quarter  3  not  knowing  whether  to  aferibe  their 
misfortunes  to  the  power  of  forcery  or  to  a  celertial 
influence  3  but  equally,  terrified  at  either.  They  now 
found  themfelves  deprived  of  the  conquefis  they  had 
gained,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  French  had  former¬ 
ly  fubmitted  to  their  power.  Their  own  divifions, 
both  abroad  and  at  home,  unfitted  them  entirely  for 
carrying  on  the  war  3  and  the  duke  of  Bedford,  not- 
withftanding  all  his  prudence,  faw  himfelf  diverted  of 
his  ftrong  holds  in  the  country,  without  being  able  to  102 
flop  the  enemy’s  progrefs.  In  order  therefore,  to  re-  Henry  VI. 
vive  the  declining  ftate  of  his  affairs,  he  refolved  to°^n£lan<* 
have  Henry  crowned  king  at  Paris,  knowing  that  the 
natives  would  be  allured  to  obedience  by  the  fplendour  France, 
of  the  ceremony.  In  1430,  Henry  was  accordingly 
crowned,  all  the  vaffals  that  fiill  continued  under  the 
Englifli  powder  fwTearing  fealty  and  homage.  But.it 
was  now  too  late  for  the  ceremonies  of  a  coronation  to 
give  a  turn  to  the  affairs  of  the  Englifh  3  the  genera¬ 
lity  of  the  kingdom  had  declared  againfi  them,  and  the 

remainder 
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France,  remainder  only  waited  a  convenient  opportunity  to  fol- 
low  the  example. 

An  accident  enfued  Toon  after,  which,  though  it  pro¬ 
mised  to  promote  the  Englifh  caufe  in  France,  in  the 
end  Served  to  render  it  odious,  and  conduced  to  the 
total  evacuation  of  that  country.  The  duke  of  Bur¬ 
gundy,  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  had  laid  liege 
to  Compeign  ;  and  the  Maid  of  Orleans  had  thrown 
herfelf  into  the  place,  contrary  to  the  wifhes  of  the 
governor,  who  did  not  delire  the  company  of  one 
whofe  authority  would  be  greater  than  his  own.  The 
garrifon,  however,  were  rejoiced  at  her  appearance, 
IC>3  and  believed  themfelves  invincible  under  her  protec- 
Maid  of  tion.  But  their  joy  was  of  lliort  duration;  for  Joan 

Orleans  _  having  the  day  after  her  arrival  headed  a  fally,  and 
foner  ^  ^w*ce  driven  the  enemy  from  their  intrenchments,  Ihe 
was  at  laft  obliged  to  retire,  placing  herfelf  in  the  rear, 
to  prote£l  the  retreat  of  her  forces.  But  in  the  end, 
attempting  to  follow  her  troops  into  the  city,  (lie  found 
the  gates  lliut,  and  the  bridge  drawn  up  by  order  of 
the  governor,  who  is  faid  to  have  long  wifhed  for  an 
opportunity  of  delivering  her  up  to  the  enemy. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  joy  of  the  beliegers,  in 
having  taken  a  perfon  who  had  been  fo  long  a  terror 
to  their  arms.  The  Service  of  Te  Deum  was  publicly 
celebrated  on  this  occalion ;  and  it  was  hoped,  that  the 
capture  of  this  extraordinary  perfon  would  reftore  the 
Englilh  to  their  former  vi&ories  and  fuccefies.  The 
duke  of  Bedford  was  no  Sooner  informed  of  her  being 
taken,  than  he  purchafed  her  of  the  Count  Vendome, 
who  had  made  her  his  prifoner,  and  ordered  her  to  be 
committed  to  clofe  confinement.  The  credulity  of 
both  nations  -was  at  that  time  fo  great,  that  nothing 
w*as  too  abfurd  to  gain  belief  that  coincided  with  their 
paflions.  As  Joan  but  a  little  before,  from  her  fuccef- 
fes,  was  regarded  as  a  faint,  Ihe  was  novf,  upon  her 
captivity,  confidered  as  a  forcerefs,  forfaken  by  the  de¬ 
mon  who  had  granted  her  3  fallacious  and  temporary 
afliftance.  Accordingly  it  v*as  refolved  in  council  to 
fend  her  to  Rouen  to  be  tried  for  witchcraft :  and  the 
bifliop  of  Beauvais,  a  man  wholly  devoted  to  the  Eng- 
lifh  intereft,  prefented  a  petition  againft  her  for  that 
purpofe.  The  univerfity  of  Paris  was  fo  mean  as  to 
join  in  the  fame  requeft.  Several  prelates,  among 
whom  the  cardinal  of  Winchester  was  the  only  Englifh- 
man,  were  appointed  as  her  judges.  They  held  their 
court  at  Rouen,  where  Henry  then  refided  ;  and  the 
Maid,  clothed  in  her  former  military  apparel,  but  load¬ 
ed  with  irons,  was  produced  before  the  tribunal.  Her 
behaviour  there  no  way  difgraced  her  former  gallantry  ; 
fhe  betrayed  neither  weaknefs  nor  womaniih  fubmif- 
fion  ;  but  appealed  to  God  and  the  pope  for  the  truth 
of  her  former  revelations.  In  the  iffue,  fhe  was  found 
guilty  of  herefy  and  witchcraft ;  and  Sentenced  to  be 
burnt  alive,  the  common  punifhment  for  Such  offences. 

But  previous  to  the  infliction  of  this  dreadful  Sen¬ 
tence  upon  her,  they  were  refolved  to  make  her  abjure 
her  former  errors ;  and  at  length  fo  far  prevailed  upon 
her,  by  terror  and  rigorous  treatment,  that  her  fpirits 
were  entirely  broken  by  the  hardfhips  She  was  obliged 
to  Suffer.  Her  former  vifionary  dreams  began  to  va- 
nifh,  and  a  gloomy  diftruft  to  take  place  of  her  late  in¬ 
spirations.  She  publicly  declared  herfelf  willing  to 
recant,  and  promifed  never  more  to  give  way  to  the 


vain  delufiO-is  which  had  hitherto  milled  her,  and  itn-  France, 
poled  on  the  people.  This  was  what  her  oppreffois  ' 
defired  ;  and  willing  to  fhow  feme  appearance  of  mer¬ 
cy,  they  changed  her  fentence  into  perpetual  imprison¬ 
ment,  and  to  be  fed  during  life  on  bread  and  water. 

But  the  rage  of  her  enemies  was  not  yet  Satiated.  Su* 
fpecling  that  the  female  drefs  which  fhe  had  confent- 
ed  to  wear,  wTas  difagreeable  to  her,  they  purpofely 
placed  in  her  apartment  a  Suit  of  men’s  apparel,  and 
watched  for  the  effe£l  of  their  temptation  upon  her* 

Their  cruel  artifices  prevailed.  Joan,  Struck  with  the 
fight  of  a  drefs  in  which  {he  had  gained  fo  much  glo¬ 
ry,  immediately  threw  off  her  penitent’s  robes,  and 
put  on  the  forbidden  garment.  Her  enemies  caught 
her  equipped  in  this  manner  ;  and  her  imprudence  was 
confidered  as  a  relapfe  into  her  former  tranfgreffions.  I04 
No  recantation  would  Suffice,  and  no  pardon  would  and  cruelly 
be  granted.  She  was  condemned  to  be  burnt  alive  inPut*° 
the  market  place  of  Rouen  ;  and  this  infamous  fentence  deat  * 
was  accordingly  executed  with  moft  brutal  Severity. 

One  of  the  firft  misfortunes  which  the  Englifh  felt 
after  this  punifhment,  was  the  defection  of  the  duke 
of  Burgundy  ;  who  had  for  Some  time  Seen  the  error 
of  his  condudl,  and  wifhed  to  break  an  unnatural  con¬ 
nexion,  that  only  Served  to  involve  his  country  in  ruin. 

A  treaty  was  therefore  begun  and  concluded  between 
him  and  Charles,  in  which  the  former  agreed  to  afiift 
him  in  driving  the  Englifh  out  of  France.  This  wras 
a  mortal  blow  to  their  caufe ;  and  Such  w^as  its  effedts 
upon  the  populace  of  London  when  they  were  inform¬ 
ed  of  it,  that  they  killed  Several  of  the  duke  of  Bur¬ 
gundy’s  fubjedls,  vrho  happened  to  be  among  them  at 
the  time.  It  might  perhaps  alfo  have  haftened  the 
duke  of  Bedford’s  death,  wrho  died  at  Rouen  a  few 
days  after  the  treaty  wTas  concluded  ;  and  the  earl  of 
Cambridge  was  appointed  his  fucceffor  to  the  regency 
of  France.  105 

From  this  period,  the  Englifh  affairs  became  totally  Affairs  of 
irretrievable.  The  city  of  Paris  returned  once  more  tIie 
to  a  fenfe  of  its  duty.  Lord  Willoughby,  who  com-ruineJ 
manded  it  for  the  Englifh,  was  contented  to  flipulate 
for  the  Safe  retreat  of  his  troops  to  Normandy.  Thus 
ground  was  continually,  though  flowly,  gained  by  the 
French ;  and  notwitliftanding  their  fields  were  laid 
wafte,  and  their  towns  depopulated,  yet  they  found 
protection  from  the  weaknefs  and  divifions  of  the  Eng¬ 
lifh.  At  length  both  parties  began  to  grow  weary 
of  a  war,  which,  though  carried  on  but  feebly,  was  yet 
a  burden  greater  than  either  could  Support.  But  the 
terms  of  peace  infilled  upon  by  both  were  fo  wide  of 
each  other,  that  no  hopes  of  an  accommodation  could 
quickly  be  expe&ed.  A  truce,  therefore,  for  twenty- 
two  months,  vTas  concluded  in  1443,  which  left  every 
thing  on  the  prefent  footing  between  the  parties.  No 
Sooner  was  this  agreed  upon,  than  Charles  employed 
himfelf  with  great  induffry  and  judgment  in  repairing 
thofe  numberlefs  ills  to  which  his  kingdom,  from  the 
continuance  of  wars  both  foreign  and  domeffic,  had 
fo  long  been  expofed.  He  eflablifhed  difeipline  a- 
mong  his  troops,  and  juffice  among  his  governors. 

He  revived  agriculture,  and  repreffed  faCtion.  Thus 
being  prepared  once  more  for  taking  the  field,  he  took 
the  firft  favourable  occafion  of  breaking  the  truce  5  and 
Normandy  was  at  the  fame  time  invaded  by  four 
L  2  powerful 
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t  powerful  armies  \  one  commanded  by  Charles  himfelf, 

'  v  a  fecond  by  the  duke  of  Brittany,  a  third  by  the  count 
of  Alen^on,  and  a  fourth  by  the  Count  Dunols.  Every 
place  opened  its  gates  aim  eft  as  foon  as  the  French 
appeared  before  them.  Rouen  was  the  only  one  that 
promifed  to  hold  out  a  fiege  $  but  the  inhabitants  cla¬ 
moured  fo  loud  for  a  furrender,  that  the  duke  of  So- 
merfet,  who  commanded  the  garrifon,  was  obliged  to 
capitulate.  The  battle,  or  rather  the  (kirmiffi,  of 
Fourmingi,  was  the  laft  Rand  which  the  Englifh  made 
in  defence  of  their  French  dominions.  However,  they 
were  put  to  the  rout,  and  above  a  thoufand  were  (lain. 
All  Normandy  and  Guienne,  that  had  fo  long  acknow¬ 
ledged  fubjetlion  to  England,  were  loft  in  the  fpace 
oi  a  year  *,  and  the  Englifh  favv  thcmfelves  entirely  dif- 
pofieffed  of  a  country  which  for  above  three  centuries 
tliey  had.  confidered  as  annexed  to  their  native  domi¬ 
nions.  Calais  alone  remained  of  all  their  conquells  \ 
and  this  was  but  a  fmall  compenfation  for  the  blood 
and  treafure  which  had  been  laviftied  in  that  country,  and 
only  ferved  to  gratify  ambition  with  a  tranfient  applaufe. 

Thus,  in  the  year  1450,  the  power  of  the  Englifh 
in  France  was  entirely  deftroyed  ;  and  Charles  deserv¬ 
edly  obtained  the  furname  of  ViElorious ,  on  account  of 
the  vigour  he  had  (hown  in  driving  out  the  invaders  of 
Bomeftk  countlT*  His  fatisfa&ion,  however,  was  now 

unis  fortunes  §r^atbT  diminifhed  by  domeftic  misfortunes.  The  dau- 
and  death  phin,  forgetting  the  allegiance  and  filial  duty  he  owed 
oi'  Charles.  to  his  father,  had  already  impeded  his  conquefts  by  his 
feditious  intrigues.  He  had  ufed  every  endeavour  to 
thwart  the  defigns  of  his  minifters,  and  it  was  fuppof- 
ed  that  he  had  deftroyed  Agnes  Soreille  his  father’s 
favourite  miftrefs  by  poifon.  He  bad  married  Char¬ 
lotte  daughter  to  the  duke  of  Savoy  }  which  Charles 
had  refented  by  a  declaration  of  war  againft  the  duke, 
but  had  been  perfuaded  to  recal  it  in  order  to  profe- 
eute  the  ivar  againft  Guienne,  wdiich  made  part  of  the 
dominions  of  the  Englifli.  At  laft,  weary  of  the  dif- 
obedience  of  his  fon,  he  commanded  him  to  be  arrefted  5 
but  Louis,  informed  of  his  defign,  withdrew  to  Franche 
Comte,  and  afterwards  to  Brabant  \  of  which  the  duke 
of  Burgundy  ( at  this  time  fovereign  of  the  country) 
was  no  looner  apprifed,  than  he  ordered  him  to  be 
fupplied  with  every  neceffary,  and  treated  with  all 
imaginable  refpedl.  He  refufed  to  fee  him,  however, 
until  he  (hould  obtain  the  approbation  of  his  father  ; 
on  which  Louis,  having  in  vain  attempted  to  draw  the 
duke  into  a  participation  of  his  crimes,  employed  him¬ 
felf  in  fowing  diffenfion  betwixt  bis  benefa&or  and  his 
ion  the  count  of  Charolois,  at  the  very  time  that  he 
liimfelf  was  receiving  a  penfion  of  12,00c  crowns  an¬ 
nually  from  the  father.  Thus  he  at  laft  deftroyed  the 
domeftic  peace  of  his  benefadlor,  while  his  unnatural 
behaviour  created  continual  fufpicions  in  the  mind  of 
his  father.  .  Charles  was  repeatedly  informed  that  his 
own  demeftics,  along  with  his  undutiful  fon,  were  in 
a  confpiracy  againft  his  life.  The  mifcrable  monarch, 
thereiore,  in  continual  fear  of  being  poilbned,  and  hav¬ 
ing  none  in  whom  he  could  repofe  any  confidence, 
obilinately  refufed  for  fomc  days  to  take  any  nourifh- 
ment;  and  when  at  laft  prevailed  upon  by  the  impor¬ 
tunities  of  his  attendants  to  do  fo,  his  ftomach  had 
become  incapable  of  receiving  food,  fo  that  he  died 
for  want  of  fuftenance  in  the  year  1461.  His  body, 
segle&ed  by  his  unnatural  fon,  was  interred  at  the  ex- 
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pence  of  Tannegui  do  Chaftel,  who  had  been  his  faith-  France. 

ful  companion.  - w - * 

On  the  death  of  Charles,  his  fon  Louis  fucceeded  toR  .1C?  f 
the  throne,  to  which  he  had  fo  long  afpired.  He  LomTxi. 
was  reckoned  one  of  the  greateft  politicians  that  ever 
exifted  \  though  his  chara&er  was  not  on  that  account 
the  more  amiable  \  on  the  contrary,  there  are  few 
princes  whofe  hiftory  appears  in  a  more  aeteftable  light. 

So  deftitute  was  he  of  natural  affe&ion,  that  he  did 
not  even  attempt  to  conceal  his  joy  at  his  father’s 
death.  He  pretended  much  friendffiip  for  the  count 
of  Charolois,  fon  to  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  protection  he  had  received  at  his  father’s 
court  5  and  even  conferred  upon  him  a  penfion  of 
12,000  crowns  annually  :  but  all  this  ffiow  of  affec¬ 
tion  foon  degenerated  into  a  mortal  averfion  on  both 
Tides.  Some  differences  which  took  place  between  the 
courts  of  France  and  Caftile  produced  an  interview 
betwixt  the  two  monarebs,  Louis,  and  Henry  fur- 
named  the  Impotent.  They  met  at  Mauleon  on  the 
confines  of  Navarre  :  but  their  negotiations  came  to 
nothing,  and  they  parted  with  a  mutual  contempt  of 
each  other  ;  Henry  defpifing  the  mean  and  fordid  ap¬ 
pearance  of  Louis,  as  he  in  his  turn  did  the  gaudy 
magnificence  of  Henry.  In  his  negotiations  with  the 
duke  of  Burgundy,  Louis  proved  more  fuccefsful  \  per- 
fuading  him  to  reftore  fome  towns  on  the  river  Somme, 
which  had  been  ceded  by  Charles  VII.  and  by  the 
poffeflion  of  which  the  duke  was  in  effeCl  mafter  of 
Picardy.  This  ceflion  was  oppofed  by  the  count  of 
Charolois  5  but  Louis,  by  corrupting  John  de  Croy 
the  duke’s  minifter,  obtained  his  end  \  and  for  the  fum 
of  400,000  crowns  the  cities  were  delivered  to  him. 

By  this  tranfadlion  he  effe&ually  enfured  the  hatred  of 
Charolois  :  and  even  in  that  very  tranfa&ion  the  dupli¬ 
city  of  Louis  was  eminently  difplayed  $  for  though  he 
had  agreed  to  retain  in  thofe  towns  the  officers  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  duke,  he  was  no  fooner  in  poffeffion  of 
them  than  he  difplaced  them  all,  and  nominated  others 
in  their  (lead.  ^  $ 

The  duchy  of  Brittany  was  at  this  time  governed  Formidable 
by  Francis,  a  weak  but  generous  prince,  and  whofe-confederacy 
defeft  of  capacity  was  fupplied  by  the  abilities  of  his  againft 
minifters.  Him  Louis  infulted  in  the  molt  grievous  Louis* 
manner  ;  and  as  Francis  found  himfelf  unable  to  op- 
pofe  fuch  a  powerful  adverfary  alone,  he  joined  in  a 
clofe  alliance  with  the  duke  of  Burgundy  and  the 
count  of  Charolois  *,  the  latter  having  been  grievoufly 
offended  with  Louis,  and  even  accufed  him  of  attempt¬ 
ing  his  life.  The  confpiracy  was  joined  by  feveral  of 
the  principal  French  nobility,  who  had  been  oppref- 
fed  by  the  king  $  and  though  the  fecret  was  confided 
to  upwards  of  500  perfons,  not  one  of  them  ever  di¬ 
vulged  it.  Louis  finding  matters  become  very  critical, 
marched  with  an  army  towards  the  capital,  which  the 
count  of  Charolois  already  infulted.  A  battle  enfuedj 
in  which  both  princes  exerted  themfelves  to  the.  utT 
moft,  though  their  valour  was  but  ill  fecondcd  by 
the  bravery  of  their  troops.  About  1500  perilled  on 
each  fide  *,  but  the  count  of  Charolois  remained  mafter 
of  the  field  of  battle.  Louis,  however,  after  this  en¬ 
gagement,  entered  the.  capital :  where  he  endeavoured, 
by  every  kind  conceffion  he  could  think  of,  to  con¬ 
ciliate  the  affeflion  of  his  fubje&s  }  in  which  he  fucr 
ceeded  fo  well,  that  though  the  army  of  infargents 
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France,  was  foon  augmented  to  more  than  100,000  men,  they 
* — were  unable  to  make  themfelves  mailers  of  the  city. 
Pea* e  con  -At  ^  a  treat7  was  ^et  on  f°ot  betwixt  Louis  and  the 
eluded.  count  of  Charolois  \  by  which  the  latter  obtained  the 

towns  which  had  been  formerly  ceded,  with  the  di- 
ftricls  of  Boulogne,  Guifne,  Peronne,  Mondidior,  and 
Roye,  as  a  perpetual  inheritance  for  himfelf.  By 
granting  favours  to  the  other  confederates,  the  league 
1I0  was  broken  ;  and  the  moment  that  Louis  found  him- 
Treachery  felf  freed  from  danger,  he  protefled  againft  the  whole 
of  Louis.  treaty  in  the  prefence  of  fome  confidential  members  of 
parliament,  as  contrary  to  the  filtered  of  the  crown  } 
and  therefore  waited  the  firfl  favourable  opportunity 
to  crufti  one  by  one  thofe  who  had  been  ready  by  their 
united  efforts  to  deflroy  himfelf.  The  duke  of  Bour¬ 
bon,  one  of  the  mod  able  of  the  confederates,  was 
gained  over,  by  bedowing  upon  him  in  marriage,  Jane 
the  natural  daughter  of  Louis  himfelf,  with  the  dowry 
<  of  Ulfon  in  Auvergne  \  together  with  Moras,  Beau- 

repaire,  and  Cormillon  in  Dauphiny  \  while,  by  the  dif- 
contents  betwixt  the  dukes  of  Brittany  and  Normandy, 
he  was  enabled  to  fecure  the  neutrality  of  the  former, 
and  to  recover  from  the  latter  fome  territories  which 
he  had  umvillingly  ceded  to  him. 

In  1467,  Philip  duke  of  Burgundy,  from  his  amiable 
qualities  fumamed  The  Good,  died,  and  left  his  domi¬ 
nions  to  his  fon  Charles  count  of  Charolois,  That 
fiery  and  impetuous  prince,  jealous  of  the  growing 
power  of  France,  and  an  implacable  enemy  of  Louis, 
had  entered  into  a  fecret  treaty  with  Francis  ;  but 
Louis  had  driven  the  Bretons  from  the  pods  they  oc¬ 
cupied  in  Normandy  before  the  duke  of  Burgundy 
could  pafs  the  Somme.  The  king,  however,  alarmed 
at  the  powrer  of  the  confederates,  concluded  a  peace 
with  Brittany  ,  and,  confiding  in  his  talents  for  nego¬ 
tiation,  determined  to  have  a  perfonal  interview  with 
the  duke  of  Burgundy. 

This  memorable  interview  took  place  in  the  year 
prifoned  by  1 468;  and  Peronne,  a  city  of  Picardy,  but  belong- 
Charles.  ing  to  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  was  appointed  as  the 
place  of  rendezvous.  To  this  place  the  politic  Louis 
repaired  with  a  dender  train,  and  attended  only  by 
Cardinal  Balue,  the  duke  of  Bourbon,  and  the  count 
de  St  Pol,  conftable  of  France  \  feemingly  without  re¬ 
flecting  that  he  was  entering  a  hoftile  city,  where  he 
might  be  confined  for  any  length  of  time,  or  treated  at 
the  pleafure  of  the  duke,  who  wTas  his  mortal  enemy. 
Indeed  he  had  not  long  been  in  the  place  when  he  be* 
gan  to  fee  the  error  of  his  condu&p  and  by  the  daily 
concourfe  of  Burgundian  lords  and  other  perfons  of 
rank,  who  were  his  avowed  enemies,  he  became 
alarmed  for  his.  perfonal  fafety.  His  fear  now  fug- 
gefted  to  him  a  wTorfe  meafure  than  even  the  former  y 
and  he  requefted  apartments  in  the  caftle,  where  it 
was  in  the  power,  of  his  rival  in  a  moment  to  make  him 
a  clofe  prifoner.  This  event  accordingly  took  place, 
and  that  through  the  arts  and  machinations  of  Louis 
himfelf.  His  defign  had  been  from  the  beginning  to 
keep  the  duke  of  Burgundy  conftantly  employed  in 
domeftic  wars.  For  this  purpofe  he  had,  before  his 
interview  wfith  Charles,  excited  the  inhabitants  of 
Liege,  who  were  fubjeCl  to  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  to 
revolt.  It  is  mod  probable,  that  he  did  not  imagine 
the  effeCls  of  this  treachery  would  fo  foon  begin  to 
appear.  At  the^  very  time,  however,  that  Louis  was 
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in  the  caftle  of  Peronne,  the  people  of  Liege  revolted,  Fnnce. 
feized  the  bfihop  and  governor  5  and  having  mafiacred 
great  numbers  of  the  adherents  of  Charles,  retired 
with  the  prifoners  they  had  made  to  the  capital. 

Charles  was  foon  informed  of  this  maflacre,  with  the 
additional  circumftance,  that  the  amballadors  of  Louis 
were  feen  animating  the  infurgents  to  their  work  of 
deftru&ion.  Fie  then  flew  into  a  tranfport  of  rage  ; 
commanded  the  gates  of  the  caftle  to  be  ftiut  and 
ftri&ly  guarded }  denouncing  the  fevereft  vengeance 
on  the  perfidious  monarch  who  had  fo  often  deceived 
him.  Louis,  however,  though  greatly,  and  no  doubt 
very  juftly,  alarmed,  did  not  negleCl  to  take  the  pro¬ 
per  methods  for  fecuring  himfelf.  He  diftributed  large 
fums  of  money  among  thofe  officers  to  whom  he  ima¬ 
gined  the  duke  was  moft  inclined  to  pay  any  regard, 
and  by  fplendid  promifes  and  prefents  endeavoured  to 
allay  the  refentment  of  his  other  enemies.  At  laft  the  112 
refentment  of  Charles  having  fubfided,  he  entered  into  A  treaty 
a  treaty  with  the  king,  and  concluded  it  upon  much  ^oui^aad 
the  fame  terms  as  thole  which  had  been  agreed  upon  Charles, 
before.  His  refentment,  however,  ftill  manifefted  it- 
felf  fo  far,  that  he  infilled  upon  Louis  being  prefent 
at  the  punifhment  he  inflfifted  upon  the  inhabitants  of 
Liege  for  the  maflacre  they  had  committed,  and  of 
which  we  have  already  taken  notice.  This  was  agreed' 
to  :  the  two  princes  formed  the  fiege  of  the  city  in 
conjunction ;  and,  notwithftanding  the  obftinate  de¬ 
fence  of  the  people,  it  was  at  laft  taken  by  florm,  and 
the  inhabitants  mafiacred.  It  was  not  long,  however, 
before  the  new  alliance  was  diffolved.  A  confederacy 
againft  Louis,  whom  neither  promifes  nor  treaties 
could  bind,  was  formed  betwixt  his  own  brother  the- 
duke  of  Normandy  and  the  duke  of-  Burgundy  5  but 
before  their  meafures  were  ripe  for  execution,  Louis 
had  already  commenced- hoftilities.  The  duke  of  Bur¬ 
gundy,  as  a  peer  of  France,  was  fummoned  to  parlia¬ 
ment  ;  and  on  his  refufal,  the  conftable  St  Pol  made 
himfelf  mafter  of  St  Quintin.  Several  other  cities 
were  foon  after  reduced  \  and  Baldwin,  the  natural 
brother  of  Charles,  corrupted  by  Louis,  deferted  his 
caufe  5  and  the  haughty  fpirit  of  the  duke  was  thus  at 
laft  obliged  to  condefcend  to  folicit  a  peace.  Tliis,_ 
however,  was  of  no  long  duration.  Charles,  encou 
raged  by  the  fuccefs  of  Edward  IV.  of  England  his 
brotherdn-law,  began  once  r$ore  to  league  againft 
Louis  with -the  dukes  of  Brittany  and  of  Guienne  \  the 
latter  being  the  king’s  brother,  formerly- duke  of  Nor¬ 
mandy,  but  who  had  exchanged  that  duchy  for  the' 
territory  of  Guienne.  But  while  the  affairs  of  the- 
confederates  feemed  to  be  in  a  profperous  way,  their 
profpe&s  were  fuddenly  overcaft  by  the  death  of  the 
duke  of  Guienne,  which  was  univerfally  fuppofed  to 
have  been  occafioried  by  poifon,  and  Louis  was  as  uni¬ 
verfally  looked  upon  as  the  author.  The  abbot  of  St 
Joan  d’Angeli  was  fixed  upon  as  the  immediate  perpe¬ 
trator  of  the  deed  :  but  on  the  day  appointed  for  his 
trial  he  was  found  ftrangled  in  his  cell ; .  and  this  alfb 
was  with  great  probability  fuppofed  to  have  been  the 
deed  of  Louis,  who  after  the  death  of  His  brother  in- 
ftantly  feized  on  the  territory  of  Guienne,  and  annex¬ 
ed  it  to  the-  dominions  of  France. 

By  this  unheard-of  conduct  of  the  French  monarch, 

Charles  was  exafperated  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  he  vow¬ 
ed  the  moft  dreadful  vengeance  againft  the  unhappy 

people-: 
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Fiante.  people  of  France,  and  threatened  to  fucrllice  to  the 
U”v-”r‘ memory  of  the  duke  of  Guienne  every  one  who  now  fell 
Furious  in-  *nt0  hands.  Ehe  citizens  of  Nefle  were  maffacred 
vaRon  of  without  diftinft  ion  of  .fe.x  or  age;  Beauvis  refilled  his 
F  rance  by  attacks ;  after  which  Charles  wreaked  his  fury  on  other 
C.harle*  of  places.  Having  entered  the  country  of  Caux,  he  re- 
Jllr^im  duced  the  cities  of  Eu  and  St  Valery,  burnt  Longue- 
ville,  and  wafted  the  whole  country  as  far  as  Rouen. 
Louis,  on  the  other  hand,  fteady  and  conftant  in  his 
defigns,  determined  to  diffolve  the  league  between  the 
duke  of  Brittany  and  Edward  IV.  of  England.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  he  encamped  with  his  army  on  the  frontiers 
of  Brittany  ;  while  the  duke,  not  meeting  with  the 
afiiftance  promifed  by  Edward,  was  obliged  to  confent 
to  a  truce  for  a  year  ;  and  the  duke  of  Burgundy  him- 
felf  was  obliged  to  follow  his  example,  having  com¬ 
mitted  fuch  devaluations  as  deprived  him  of  all  means 
of  fubfillence  in  the  country,  fo  that  he  could  neither 
advance  nor  retreat.  In  a  very  little  time,  however, 
he  again  began  to  confpire  with  the  king  of  England 
1  *4  againft  Louis,  and  a  powerful  invalion  was  determined 
Fdward  IV  uPon*  Edward  was  to  crofs  the  fea  with  an  army  of 
of  England.*  I0>000  men,  while  Charles  affembled  all  his  forces  to 
join  him.  The  former  was  alfo  to  fet  up  a  claim  to 
the  crown  of  France,  and  at  leal!  to  obtain  the  pro¬ 
vinces  of  Normandy  and  Guienne  ;  the  duke  was  to 
have  Champagne  with  fome  adjacent  diftri&s  ;  to  free 
his  dominions  from  homage  ;  and  neither  party  was 
to  make  peace  without  the  confent  of  the  other.  It 
was  fuppofed  that  the  duke  of  Brittany  would  na¬ 
turally  accede  to  the  confederacy  ;  and  the  Count  de 
.St  Pol,  conltable  of  France,  had  engaged  to  deliver 
up  the  town  of  St  Quintin  and  others  which  he  oc¬ 
cupied  on  the  river  Somme.  Louis,  however,  Hill 
had  the  good  fortune  to  avoid  the  llorm.  Charles, 
inftead  of  advancing  to  the  afiiftance  of  Edward,  who 
had  entered  France  at  the  head  of  15,000  archers  and 
1500  men  at  arms,  laid  liege  to  the  city  of  Nuiz  on 
the  Rhine  ;  while  the  conftable  St  Pol,  inftead  of 
delivering  up  the  towns  as  he  had  promifed,  deceived 
his  allies,  and  enabled  Louis  to  diffolve  a  confederacy, 
which,  had  it  been  vigoroully  maintained,  might  have 
involved  him  in  the  greatelt  difficulties.  To  procure 
j !  tj  the  departure  of  Edward,  however,  he  was  obliged  to 

Louis  confent  to  a  tribute  of  75,000  crowns,  as  well  as  to 

agrees  to  fettle  on  the  king  himfelf  50,000  crowns  for  life  ;  be- 
nua^pen-"  trot^ng  alfo  the  dauphin  to  the  eldelt  daughter  of 
lion  to  Ed-  the  king  of  England.  The  duke  of  Burgundy  ex¬ 
ward.  claimed  loudly  againft  this  treaty  ;  but  Edward  per¬ 
illed  in  his  refolution  ;  and  it  was  accordingly  exe¬ 
cuted  at  a  place  called  Pecquigny ,  near  Amiens ;  but 
in  fuch  a  manner  as  ffiowed  the  little  confidence  the 
two  fovereigns  repofed  in  each  other.  A  grated  bar¬ 
rier  was  ere6ted  in  the  middle  of  the  bridge  of  Pec- 
quigny,  between  the  barriers  of  which  only  a  man’s 
arm  could  pafs  :  the  two  princes  appeared  on  the  op- 
polite  fides  of  it  ;  and  having  conferred  privately,  and 
confirmed  the  treaty  between  them,  parted  with  many 
proteltations  of  friendlhip  ;  in  which,  probably,  neither 
party  was  very  fincere.  A  power  was  referved  by  Ed¬ 
ward,  for  the  duke  of  Burgundy  to  accede  to  the 
treaty  ;  but  the  latter  haughtily  replied,  that  he  was 
able  to  fupport  himfelf  without  the  affiftance  of  Eng¬ 
land  ;  and  that  he  would  make  no  peace  with  Louis 
till  three  months  after  the  return  of  Edward  to  his  own 
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country.  To  this  refolution  he  adhered  :  but  no  footer  France, 
was  the  term  expired,  than  he  concluded  a  truce  with  — ^ y— 
Louis  for  nine  years.  'I  he  ftipulations  publicly  agreed 
upon  betwixt  thefe  two  princes  confuted  only  in  fome 
articles  for  the  mutual  advantage  of  their  fubje&s ; 

'  hut  privately  they  had  figned  others  of  a  different  na¬ 
ture.  The  conltable  St  Pol  having  rendered  himfelf 
obnoxious  to  all  parties  by  his  complicated  treachery, 
lied  to  Mons  in  Hainault ;  but  the  duke  of  Burgundy 
had  already  confented  to  deliver  him  up  on  condition 
of  receiving  his  eftates  and  moveables  as  the  price  of 
his  treachery. 

Thus  wTas  Louis  without  any  other  remarkable  quali¬ 
fication  than  the  mere  arts  of  fallehood  and  duplici¬ 
ty,  got  of  all  his  enemies  except  the  duke  of  Bur¬ 
gundy,  whole  growing  power  rendered  him  a  conftant 
object  of  jealoufy  and  terror.  His  own  imprudence 
and  raflmefs,  however,  foon  proved  his  ruin.  Having  Charles  c«- 
ralhly  engaged  iu  a  war  with  the  Swifs,  he  was  de- gages  in  a' 
feated  in  the  firft  engagement  with  that  martial  nation,  war  with 
wdth  the  lofs  of  his  military  cheft  and  baggage,  with  th*  Swifs. 
his  plate  and  jewels,  fuppofed  to  be  the  richeft  in  Eu¬ 
rope.  His  difappointment  on  this  occalion  was  fo 
great,  that  he  was  feized  with  a  fevere  ficknefs,  from 
which  he  had  hardly  recovered  when  he  re  fumed  his 
mad  fcheme  of  conquering  the  Swifs.  Another  battle 
enfued  ;  in  which,  after  an  obftinate  difpute,  Charles 
was  defeated  with  the  lofs  of  18,000  men,  himfelf 
efcaping  with  great  difficulty.  This  difafter  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  defe&ion  of  moft  of  his  allies  ;  the  duke 
of  Lorrain  recovered  the  city  of  Nancy  and  great  part 
of  his  dominions  which  Charles  had  feized  ;  while  the 
latter,  overwhelmed  with  ffiame  and  difappointment, 
fpent  his  time  in  folitude  and  ina&ivity.  From  this 
he  was  at  laft  roufed  by  the  misfortunes  which  fell  up¬ 
on  him  in  fuch  quick  fucceffion.  He  now  invefted 
the  city  of  Nancy;  and  in  this,  as  well  as  in  every 
other  inftance,  he  a&ed  againft  the  advice  of  his  beft 
officers  ;  and  the  confequences  were  ftill  more  fatal 
than  before.  The  duke  of  Lorrain  advanced  with  a 
ftrong  body  of  Germans  to  the  relief  of  the  city,  while 
Charles  had  fcarcely  4000  men  to  oppofe  him.  His 
troops  were  therefore  eafily  defeated,  and  himfelf,  not- 
withftanding  the  moft  heroic  efforts  of  valour,  hurried 
away  in  the  crowd.  The  count  de  Campobaffo,  an 
Italian  nobleman  in  whom  he  put  a  great  deal  of  confi¬ 
dence,  but  who  was  in  reality  a  traitor,  had  deferted 
with  about  80  men  in  the  beginning  of  the  engage¬ 
ment.  He  left  12  or  15  men  about  the  duke^s  perfon, 
with  ftri£l  orders  to  affaffinate  him  in  the  tumult  ;  and  finated. 
this  order  they  pun&ually  complied  with  ;  the  body  of 
Charles  being  found  two  days  after  the  battle  pierced 
with  three  wounds. 

The  news  of  Charles’s  death  was  received  with  the 
moft  unfeigned  joy  by  Louis,  whofe  foie  object  now 
was  to  unite  the  territories  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy 
to  his  own.  This  might  be  done  in  two  ways;  one  Coi/ueft  oi 
by  a  match  betwixt  the  dauphin  and  Mary  the  heirefs  Burgundy 
of  Burgundy  ;  the  other,  by  marrying  her  to  the  duke  by  Louis, 
of  Angouleme,  a  prince  of  the  royal  blood  of  France, 
and  on  whom  Mary  had  fhown  fome  inclination  to  be¬ 
llow  herfelf.  The  king,  however,  to  whom  duplicity 
and  falfehood  feem  to  have  been  abfolutely  neceffary, 
chofe  a  third  method,  more  agreeable  to  his  chara&er. 

The  match  with  the  dauphin  was  attended  with  fuch 

circumftances 
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France,  circumftances  as  rendered  it  evidently  impra&icable. 
The  diiparity  of  age  was  very  great,  the  dauphin  be- 
ing  only  eight  years  old,  and  the  princefs  twenty  :  the 
Flemings  were  befides  very  much  averfe  from  fubmit- 
ting  to  a  prince  whofe  powerful  refources  would  enable 
him  to  bpprefs  their  liberties  ;  but  notwithftanding 
tliefe  unfurmountable  difficulties,  Louis  chofe  to  infill 
upon  the  match,  at  the  fame  time  that  he  endeavoured 
to  make  himfelf  mailer  of  her  dominions  by  force  of 
arms.  He  addrelfed  circular  letters  to  the  principal 


cities  of  Burgundy  ;  reprefenting,  that  the  duchy  had 
been  given  by  King  John  to  the  male  heirs  of  his  fon 
Philip  j  and  that  now,  when  thefe  were  extinft  by  the 
death  of  Charles,  the  territory  reverted  of  courfe  to 
the  crown.  To  render  this  argument  more  effedlual, 
he  corrupted  the  governors  of  fome  towns,  feduced 
the  inhabitants  of  others  to  rife  againll  their  gover¬ 
nors  ;  whilll  he  himfelf  at  the  head  of  an  army,  pre¬ 
pared  to  enforce  obedience  from  thofe  who  could  not 
be  worked  upon  by  other  methods.  Thus  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Burgundy  was  entirely  reduced  5  but  Flanders 
could  not  be  brought  under  fubje&ion  either  by  fair 
means,  force,  or  fraud.  In  his  conduft  for  this  pur- 
pofe,  indeed,  Louis  difplayed  the  moll  deteflable  as 
well  as  the  meanell  treachery  and  falfehood.  To  ren¬ 
der  Mary  odious  to  her  fubje&s,  he  negociated  with 
her  miniflers,  and  prevailed  upon  them  to  difclofe  to 
him  fome  of  the  moll  important  Hate  fecrets  }  after 
which  he  communicated  their  letters  to  the  Hates  of 
Flanders.  This  double  treachery,  however,  did  not 
at  prefent  anfwer  his  purpofe.  The  two  miniflers 
whom  he  had  betrayed  were  indeed  put  to  death  with¬ 
out  mercy,  and  that  even  in  the  prefence  of  their  fo- 
vereign  :  but  Mary  herfelf  was  thus  induced  to  be¬ 
llow  herfelf  upon  the  emperor  Maximilian  ;  and  Louis 
had  the  mortification  to  find  that  all  his  arts  had  con¬ 
tributed  only  to  aggrandize  a  rival  power,  whom  he 
had  already  fufficient  caufe  to  dread.  To  remedy  this 
overfight,  he  entered  into  an  alliance  with  Edward  IV. 
of  England,  whom  he  had  infpired  with  a  jealoufy  of 
his.  brother  Clarence,  in  order  to  prevent  a  match  be¬ 
twixt  that  nobleman  and  the  princefs  Mary,  which  had 
alfo  been  in  agitation.  Thus  a  peace  was  concluded 
between  the  two  monarchs,  to  continue  during  the  life 
of  each,  and  a  year  after. 

The  marriage  of  Mary  with  Maximilian  effe&ually 
fecured  the  independence  of  Flanders }  while  the  re¬ 
turn  of  the  prince  of  Orange  to  the  party  of  that 
princefs  extended  the  flames  of  war  once  more  to  the 
cities  of  Burgundy.  The  French  were  on  the  point 
of  being  totally  expelled  from  that  country,  when 
Maximilian  unexpectedly  made  propofals  of  peace.  A 
truce  was  on  this  concluded  between  the  two  princes, 
but  without  any  term  limited  for  its  duration,  or  with¬ 
out  any  conditions  flipulated  in  favour  of  the  Bur¬ 
gundians  )  fo  that  the  whole  country  was  quickly  after 
IX  reduced  by  Louis 

Tyranny  #  v  -  —  ri - 

and  cruelty  reign  enemies,  turned  his  vindictive  difpofition  againft 

01  Louis,  his  own  fubjeCls ;  over  whom,  under  pretence  of  for¬ 
mer  rebellions,  he  exercifed  the  moft  infupportable  ty¬ 
ranny.  lhe  principal  viClim  to  his  fanguinary  difpofi¬ 
tion  on  this  occafion  was  James  d’Armagnac  duke  of 
Nemours,  one  of  the  firft  noblemen  in  the  kingdom, 
but  who  had  formerly  appeared  a  zealous  confederate 
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againft  him  in  the  league  in  which  Edward  and  Charles  France. 

were  concerned.  The  unfortunate  nobleman,  know-  - v—— 

ing  that  vengeance  was  determined  againft  him,  fled  to 
a  fort  refs  named  Carlat ,  fituated  among  the  mountains 
of  Auvergne.  Here  he  was  befieged  by  the  Seigneur 
de  Beaujeu,  who  had  married  Anne  the  daughter  of 
Louis.  The  place,  however,  was  almoft  impregnable 
to  any  force ;  fo  that  his  enemies  were  obliged  to  make 
the  molt  folemn  promifes  of  fafety  in  order  to  induce 
him  to  furrender  himfelf.  By  thefe  he  was  at  laft  per- 
fuaded  to  truft  himfelf  in  the  hands  of  the  faithlefs 
tyrant ;  "who.  no  fooner  had  him  in  his  power  than  he 
fhut  him  up  in  the  Battile  in  an  iron  cage,  and  repri¬ 
manded  the  judges  becaufe  they  had  releafed  him  from 
this  clofe  confinement  during  the  time  of  his  examina¬ 
tion.  The  judges  relu&antly  condemned  him  to  be 
beheaded  :  but  the  king’s  cruelty  extended  beyond  the 
fentence  j  and  he  ordered  the  two  young  fons  of  the 
duke,  though  yet  in  early  childhood,  to  be  placed  di- 
re&ly  under  the  fcaffold,  that  they  might  be  covered 
with  the  blood  of  their  father.  Four  thoufand  perfons 
are  fuppofed  to  have  periffied  upon  this  occafion 
without  any  form  or  trial  :  and  were  it  not  for  the 
concurrent  teftimony  of  the  hiftorians  of  that  age,  the 
inhumanities  and  barbarities  of  this  monarch  are  fcarce 
to  be  credited.  By  thefe  he  broke  the  fpirits  of  the 
French  nobility,  and’gradually  extended  the  power  of 
the  crown  beyond  all  bounds  ;  fo  that  at  laft  it  was  li¬ 
mited  only  by  the  fovereign’s  pleafure.  Amid  ft  all 
the  perfidy  and  cruelty,  however,  for  which  this  mo¬ 
narch  is  fo  juftly  to  be  detefted,  we  may  on  fome  oc- 
cafions  remark  a  kind  of  magnanimity  and  generofity, 
which  we  cannot  but  applaud.  An  inftance  of  this 
was  his  fup porting  the  houfe  of  Medici  againft  Pope 
Sextus,  whom  he  obliged  to  defift  from  his  attacks, 
and  to  recal  his  fentence  which  he  had  fulminated 
againft  them.  J20 

In  1479,  the  emperor  Maximilian,  who  had  lightly  Burgundy 
abandoned  the  duchy  of  Burgundy  when  he  nil^ht  unfuc.cefs* 
have  reduced  it,  now  renewed  his  claims  when  it  was*111?1,1^ 
no  longer  in  his  power  to  enforce  them.  After  a  va  Maxim  if 
riety  of  actions  of  lelfer  note,  and  the  deftru&ion  oflian.. 
cities  on  both  fides,  a  decifive  battle  was  fought  at 
Guinegate.  Here  the  Flemings  were  routed ;  but  as 
the  French  purfued  with  too  great  ardour,  the  infantry 
of  the  enemy  rallied,  and  the  battle  was  renewed  with 
great  {laughter  on  both  fides.  A  more  decifive  advan¬ 
tage  was  afterwards. gained  by  the  capture  of,  80  Fie- 
miffi  veflfels,  which  induced  that  commercial  people  to 
think  of  peace.  In  the  mean  time,  however,  Louis, 
after  a  life  fpent  in  continual  deceit,  hypocrify,  and 
cruelty,  received  warning  of  his  approaching  end  by 
a  fit  of  apoplexy  with  which  he  was  feized  in  the 
year  1480.  He  lay  fpeechlefs  and  motionlefs  for  two 
days  5  after  which  he  recovered  in  fome  degree,  but 
never  completely  regained  his  health  and  ftrength. 

His  illnefs,  however,  neither  prevented  him  from  pur- 


*  1  •  c  1  r  V  ,  _  -  xmicia,  uuwever,  neuiier  prevented  Him  trom  pur- 

lhe  king  now  freed  from  the  apprehenfions  of  fo-  fuing  the  fchemes  of  his  ambition,  nor  from  ufina  the 
ign  enemies,  turned  his  vmdnftive  difnofition  acminft  •  *1 _  tt  A 


fame  methods  as  before  to  attain  them.  He  feized, 
without  any  pretence,  the  eftates  of  the  duke  of  Bour¬ 
bon,  the  only  nobleman  in  the  kingdom  whofe  power 
could  give,  him  any  caufe  of  fufpicion  ;  yet,  notwith¬ 
ftanding  his  affiduity  for  the  intereft  of  the  dauphin, 
he.  kept  him  a  kind  of  prifoner  in  the  caftle  of  Am- 
boife?  permitting  none  but  his  own  fervants,  or  per¬ 
rons 
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fohs  of  the  mcanefl  rank,  to  have  accefs  t:o  him.  He 
baniflied  his  own  confort,  the  mother  of  the  dauphin, 
to  Savoy,  and  endeavoured  to  infpirc  the  prince  with 
averfion  towards  her.  By  the  death  of  Charles,  the 
titular  king  of  Naples,  and  the  lad  of  the  lecond  houfe 
of  Anjou,  lie  became  mailer  of  the  county  of  Pro¬ 
vence  *,  but  his  fatisfa&ion  on  this  cccafion  was  mar¬ 
red  by  a  fecond  flroke  of  apoplexy.  Still,  however, 
lie  revived,  and,  with  his  recovery,  again  began  to  pur- 
fue  his  ambitious  intrigues.  The  death  of  Maiy  of 
Burgundy,  who  perifhed  by  a  fall  from  her  horfe,  in- 
1  pi  red  him.  with  new  views ;  and  lie  betrothed  his  fon 
to  the  infant  daughter  of  the  emperor.  Thus  he  of¬ 
fended  Edward  IV.  of  England,  whofe  elded;  daugh¬ 
ter  Elizabeth  had  been  previously  contradied  to  the 
dauphin  \  and  a  war  would  have  undoubtedly  enfued, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  death  of  the  king  of  England. 
This  was  followed  in  no  long  time  after  by  that  of 
Louis  himfelf,  who  had  in  vain  exhaufled  the  fkill  of 
the  phyfician,  and  wearied  the  clerical  order  with  pray¬ 
ers  and  proceffions  to  avert  the  impending  flroke.  He 
expired  in  the  year  1483,  after  a  reign  of  23  years  \ 
during  whicli  he  was  detefled  by  his  fubje£ls,  whom 
he  had  continually  oppreffed  \  and  equally  dreaded  and 
hated  by  his  neighbours,  whom  he  had  conflantly  de¬ 
ceived  :  notwithflanding  which  he  obtained  the  title 
of  Mojl  Chriflian  from  his  holinefs,  which  his  fuccef- 
iors  have  ever  after  retained. 

Notwithllanding  the  dark  chara£ler  of  this  prince, 
it  is  undoubtedly  to  be  allowed,  that  he  laid  the  foun¬ 
dations  of  the  future  greatnefs  of  France.  By  his 
arts  he  deprived  the  common  people  of  their  liberty, 
depreffed  the  power  of  tile  nobility,  elfablifhed  a  Hand¬ 
ing  army,  and  even  induced  the  Hates  to  render  many 
taxes  perpetual,  which  formerly  were  only  temporary, 
in  order  to  fupport  the  army  which  was  to  keep  them- 
felves  in  flavery.  From  this  time  the  people  were  ac- 
cuHomed  to  fubmit  entirely  to  the  voice  of  their  fo- 
vereign  as  their  only  legillator ;  and  being  always  obe¬ 
dient  in  matters  of  the  greateH  confequence,  they 
cheerfully  contributed  whatever  fums  were  required  to 
fulfil  the  king’s  pleafure. 

Charles  VIII.  who  fucceeded  his  father  Louis  XI. 
in  1483?  was  only  14  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his 
father’s  death  :  but  though  he  might,  even  at  that 
age,  have  afeended  the  throne  without  any  material 
violation  of  the  laws  of  France,  yet  it  was  judged  ne- 
ceffary  to.  have  a  regent,  on  account  of  the  king’s  de¬ 
licacy  of  conHitution  and  want  of  education.  Three 
competitors  appeared  as  candidates  for  this  important 
truft,  viz.  John  duke  of  Bourbon,  a  prince  of  the 
blood,  and  who  had,  till  the  age  of  60,  maintained 
the  moH  unblemifhed  character  ;  Louis  duke  of  Or¬ 
leans, .  prefumptive  heir  to  the  crown,  but  who  from 
his  being  only  20  years  old  himfelf,  feemed  incapaci¬ 
tated  on  that  account  from  undertaking  fuch  an  im¬ 
portant  office  :  the  third  competitor  was  Anne,  the 
elded  daughter  of  Louis,  to  whom  the  latter  had  in 
the  laH  moments  of  his  life  committed  the  charge  of 
the  kingdom,  with  the  title  of  governefs.  The  claim 
of  this  lady  was  fupported  by  the  affemblv  of  the 
Hates  general  at  Tours  ;  and  though  Hie  was 'only  en¬ 
tered  into  the  22d  year  of  her  age,  it  appears  that  the 
office  could  not  have  been  more  properly  beHowed. 
Being  mariied  to  Peter  of  Bourbon,  lire  of  Beaujeu, 
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her  prefent  title  was  the  Lady  of  Beaujeu ;  but  Hie  ap-  France. 

pears  to  have  a£led  entirely  independent  of  her  huf-  w — v - - 

band,  who  was  but  of  a  moderate  capacity,  and  in¬ 
deed  had  been  recommended  to  her  by  Louis  on  ac¬ 
count  of  his  Hender  abilities,  led  by  any  other  match 
the  houfe  of  Bourbon  fhould  be  too  much  aggran¬ 
dized.  Pier  HrH  Hep  was  to  ingratiate  heafelf  with 
the  people,  by  fome  popular  a£ts  ;  among  which  one 
was  to  puniffi  the  inflfuments  of  her  father’s  cruelties. 

One  of  thefe,  named  Olivier  le  Dian,  who,  from  the 
Hation  of  a  barber,  had  raifed  himfelf  to  the  confi¬ 
dence  and  favour  of  the  king,  and  had  didinguidied 
himfelf  by  the  invention  of  new  modes  of  torture, 
was  publicly  hanged.  Another,  named  Jean  Doyac, 
who  by  continual  a£s  of  violence  and  rapacity  had 
oppieffed  the  people,  was  condemned,  after  being 
whipped  in  all  the  open  places  or  fquares  of  Paris,  to 
have  one  of  his  ears  cut  off,  and  his  tongue  pierced 
with  a  hot  iron  •,  after  which  he  was  conveyed  to  his 
native  city  of  Montferrand,  where  he  was  again  whip¬ 
ped,  and  his  other  ear  cut  off  j  after  which  his  eflates, 
as  well  as  thofe  of  Olivier,  were  confifcate‘cJ.  Jacques 
Coitier,  the  phyfician  of  Louis,  who  had  availed  him¬ 
felf  of  the  terror  of  death  with  which  the  king  was 
drongly  influenced,  to  extort  great  fums  of  money 
from  him,  was  ordered  to  anfwer  for  the  immenfe 
wealth  he  had  acquired  *  but  he  averted  the  danger  by 
paying  a  fine  of  50,000  crowns. 

Thus  the  lady  de  Beaujeu  gained  the  affe&ion  of 
the  people  at  large  ;  and  was  equally  fuccefsfulin  gain¬ 
ing  over  thofe  who  were  averfe  to  her  government. 

The  duke  of  Bourbon  was  made  conHable,  an  office 
which  he  had  long  defired  j  but  the  duke  of  Orleans 
behaved  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  exclude  all  hopes  of 
favour.  Incenfed  at  the  determination  of  a  trifling 
difpute  at  tennis  againd  him,  by  the  lady  Beaujeu,  he 
exclaimed,  that  whoever  had  decided  it  in  that  manner 
“  was  a  liar  if  a  man,  or  a  drumpet  if  a  woman.”  Af¬ 
ter  this  furious  declaration  he  fled  to  the  cadle  of  Beau- 
jency,  where,  however,  he  was  foon  forced  to  furrendeiv 
He  then  applied  to  Henry  VII.  of  England,  who  had 
newly  afeended  the  throne  of  England  j  but  that  prince, 
naturally  flow  and  cautious,  did  not  pay  much  attention 
to  his  propofals  ♦  on  which  he  next  made  his  applica¬ 
tion  to  the  court  ol  Brittany.  Here  he  was  received  I24, 
with  great  marks  of  edeem,  and  began  to  entertain  ^u,ke  of 
hopes  of  marrying  the  daughter  of  the  duke  j  but  be-fl/J^o  Brit- 
ing  looked  upon  with  a  jealous  eye  by  the  nobility,  tany. 
they  entered  into  fecret  negotiations  with  Anne,  and 
even  folicitecf  her  to  invade  the  country.  In  thefe  ne¬ 
gotiations,  however,  they  flipulated  that  only  a  certain 
number  of  troops  fhould  enter  the  province,  and  that 
no  fortified  place  fhould  remain  in  the  hands  of  the 
French  }  which  conditions  were  indeed  agreed  to  by 
the  regent,  though  die  determined  to  keep  them  no  r 
longer  than  it  anfwered  her  purpofe.  In  purfuance  of  That  coun- 
this  refolution,  Brittany  was  invaded  at  once  by  four  try  in¬ 
armies,  each  of  them  fuperior  to  the  flipulated  number,  va{*ed  hy 
who  quickly  made  themfelves  maflers  of  the  mod  im-The  ■Frerc^ 
portant  places  in  the  country  ^  while  the  troops  of 
the  duke  retired  in  difgufl,  leaving  them  to  purfue 
their  conquefls  as  they  pleafed.  Finding  at  lad,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  entire  fubjeflion  of  their  country  was  de¬ 
termined  upon,  the  nobility  began  to  exert  themfelves  in 
defence  of  it ;  and,  inflamed  by  the  enthuflafm  of  liber¬ 
ty 
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■■*r!tnce‘  .  army  of  60,000  men.  By  tliefe  the 

rren-ch  were  compelled  to  abandon  the  fiege  of  Nantz  ; 
but  tnis  proved  only  a  tranfient  gleam  of  fuccefs.  Anne 
perlevered  in  her  defign  of  completing  the  conquefl:  of 
tae  country,  and  the  date  of  Europe  at  that  time  fa¬ 
voured  the  defign.  Of  all  the  European  dates,  Eng¬ 
land  alone  was  then  capable  of  affording  any  effectual 
abidance  >  and  the  flow  caution  of  Henry  prevented 
him  from  giving  the  abidance  which  for  his  own  inte- 
red  he  ought  to  have  done.  Thus  the  Bretons  were 
left  to  defend  themfelves  the  bed  way  they  could  5  and 
having  ventured  a  battle,  they  were  entirely  defeated, 
and  mod  of  their  leaders  taken  prifoners.  A  fmall  body 
ot  Englifli,  under  the  command  of  Lord  Woodville, 
who  adided  them,  were  entirely  cut  in  pieces.  The 
duke  loon  after  died  by  a  fall  from  his  horfe,  leaving 
his  dominions  to  his  daughter  Anne,  at  that  time  only 
13  years  of  age.  A  marriage  was  negotiated  betwixt 
this  pnncefs  and  Maximilian  king  of  the  Romans,  who 
had  been  married  to  Mary  of  Burgundy ;  but  by 
reafon  of  the  poverty  of  that  prince  it  was  never 
completed.  The  lady  Beaujeu,  then,  finding  that  the 
abiolute  conqueft  of  Brittany  would  dill  be  a  difficult 
matter,  determined  to  conclude  a  marriage  betwixt  the 
young  king  of  France  and  the  duchefs,  though  the 
former  had  already  been  married  to  Margaret  of  Auf- 
tna,  the  daughter  of  Maximilian.  This  marriage  in¬ 
deed  had  not  been  confummated  by  reafon  of  the 
tender  age  of  the  princefs  3  but  die  had  been  fent  to 
ans  for  her  education-,  and  had  for  feveral  years  been 
treated  as  queen  of  France.  In  1491,  however,  Mar¬ 
garet  was  fent  back  to  her  father  :  Anne  of  Brittany 
tor  a  long  time  refufed  to  violate  the  engagements  into 
which  die  had  entered  ;  but  at  lad,  finding  herfelf  dif- 
treiied  on  all  ddes,  and  incapable  of  refiding  the  nu¬ 
merous  forces  of  France  with  which  die  was  preiTed 
ihe  relmdantly  confented  to  the-  match,  and  the 
nuptials  were  celebrated  the  fame  year  at  Langeais 
in  I  ouraine.  ° 

.  Maximilian,  whofe  poverty  had  prevented  him  from 
giving  any  abidance  to  his  bride,  or  even  from  coming 
*°  u1’’  enraged  at  double  difgrace  he  had  fiif- 

iered,  began,  when  too  late,  to  think  of  revenge, 
r  ranee  was  now  threatened  with  an  invafion  from  the 
united  forces  of  Audria,  Spain,  and  England.  But 

this  formidable  confederacy  was  foon  diffipated. _ 

Henry,  whofe  natural  avarice  had  prevented  him  from 
giving  the  UecefTary  abidance,  was  bought  off  with 
money:  the  immediate  payment  of  745,000  crowns, 
and  the  pronmfe  of  25,000  annually  ever  after,  per¬ 
suaded  him  to  retire  into  his  own  country.  Ferdinand 
king  of  Spain  had  the  counties  of  Rouffillon  and  Cer- 
dagne  redored  to  him  5  while  Maximilian  was  gratified 
by. the  ceffion  of  part  of  Artois,  which  had  been  ac¬ 
quired  by  Louis  XI. 

‘  ^he  y°ung  king  of  France  agreed  to  thefe  terms 
the  more  readily,  that  he  was  impatient  to  undertake 
an  expedition  into  Italy,  in  order  to  conquer  the  kino*. 
dom  of  Naples,  to  which  he  claimed  a  right.  Mod  of 
his  counfellors  were  againd  the  expedition  5  but  the 
king  was  inflexible,  even  though  Ferdinand  kinp*  of 
Naples  offered  to  do  homage  for  his  kingdom,  and°pay 
him  a  tribute  of  50,000  crowns  a-year.  He  appointed 
Feter  duke  of  Bourbon  regent  in  his  abfence  ,  after 
which  he  fet  out  on  his  expedition  with  very  -few 
Vol.  IX.  Part  I.  J 
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troops  and  very  little  money.  By  the  way  he  fell  ill  France. 

of  the  fmallpox,  but  in  a  fliort  time  recovered,  and  en-  - v— *■ 

tering  Italy  with  only  6000  horfe  and  1  2,000  foot,  he 
was  attended  with  the  moll  furprifing  fuccefs,  traverfing 
the  vvnole  country  in  fix  weeks,  and  becoming  mailer  of 
the  kingdom  of  Naples  in  lefs  than  a  fortnight.  Such 
extraordinary  good  fortune  feemed  miraculous ;  and  he 
was  reckoned  an  inilrument  raifed  up  by  God  to  dellrcy 
the  execrable  tyrants  with  which  Italy  was  at  that  time 
mfefted.  Had  Charles  made  ufe  of  this  prepoffeffion  in 
his  favour,  and  afted  up  to  the  cha  after  generally  given, 
him,  he  might  have  railed  his  name  as  high  as  any  hero 
of  antiquity.  His  behaviour,  however,  was  of  a  very 
different  nature.  He  amufed  himfelf  with  fealts  and 
mows ;  and  leaving  his  power  in  the  hands  of  favourites, 
they  abandoned  it  to  whoever  would  purchafe  titles, 
places,  o  rauthority,  at  the  rates  they  impofed  ;  and  the 
whole  force  he  propofed  to  leave  in  his  new  conquered 
dominions  amounted  to  no  more  than  4000  men. 

But  while  Charles  was  thus  loling  his  time,  a  league 
was  concluded  again!!  him  at  Venice  ;  into  which  en¬ 
tered  the  pope,  the  emperor  Maximilian,  the  archduke 
Philip,  Ludovic  Sforza,  and  the  Venetians.  The  con¬ 
federates  affembled  an  army  of  40,000  men,  command¬ 
ed  by  Francis  marquis  of  Mantua ;  and  they  waited 
for  the  king  in  the  valley  of  Farnova,  in  the  duchy  of 
Parma,  into  which  he  defeended  with  9000  men.  O  i 
the  6th  of  July  1495  he  attacked  the  allies;  and,  not- 
witbltanding  their  great  fuperiority,  defeated  them, 
with  the  lofs  of  only  80  of  his  own  men.  Thus  he  got 
fafe  to  France ;  but  his  Italian  dominions  were  loll 
almoll  as  foon  as  he  departed.  Some  fchemes  were  r,g 
propofed  for  recovering  thefe  conquelts  ;  but  they  were  His  death, 
never  put  in  execution,  and  the  king  died  of  an  apo¬ 
plexy  in  149S.  1 

The  premature  death  of  this  monarch,  in  the  28th 
year  of  his  age,  was  fuppofed  to  have  been  owing  to 
his  irregular  life,  and  particularly  his  attachment  to 
women;  which  had  for  fome  time  impaired  his  health 
and  brought  on  evident  fymptoms  of  his  approaching 
diffolution.  At  lad  he  relinquilhed  his  irregularities 
and  retired  with  the  queen  to  the  cattle  of  Ambloife’ 

Here  in  palling  through  a  low  door  he  itruck  his  head 
with  violence  againll  the  top.  No  unfavourable  fymp- 
tom  appeared  at  the  time ;  but  foon  afterwards,  as  he 
converfed  with  his  confeffor,  and  avowed  his  defign  of 
obferving  the  nuptial  fidelity  he  owed  to  the  queen, 
he  luddenly .  fell  backward  in  a  fit  of  apoplexy.  He 
recovered  his  voice  three  times,  and  uttered  fome  ex- 
preliions  of  devotion ;  but  inftantly  relapfed,  and  in  a 
Ihort  time  expired,  notwithftanding  every  afliftance 
that  could  be  given.  He  „was  greatly  celebrated  for 
his  lweet  temper  and  agreeable  difpofition,  which  pro¬ 
cured  him  the  furnames  of  the  Affable  and  Courteous. 

I  wo  of  his  domeftics  are  faid  to  have  died  of  grief 
alter  his  death,  and  his  widow  abandoned  herfelf  to 
the  moll:  pungent  forrow  for  two  days. 

By  the  death  of  Charles  VIII.  the  throne  of  France 
paffed  from  the  direft  line  of  the  houfe  of  Valois  and 
Louis  duke  of  Orleans  fucceeded  to  the  throne.’  At 
the  time  of  his  acceflion  he  was  in  his  36th  year,  and 
ha“  long  been  taught  prudence  in  the  fchool  of  ad- 
venity.  During  the  adminillration  of  the  lady  Beau- 
jeu,  he  had  been,  as  we  have  already  obferved,  con- 
ltantly  in  di.grace ;  and  after  his  connexions  with  the 
^  duke 
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France,  duke  of  Britanny,  had  fpent  a  very  confiderable  time 
4  in  prifon  5  'and  though  afterwards  fet  at  liberty  by 
Charles,  he  had  never  poffeffed  any  fhare  of  that  mo- 
narch’s  confidence  or  favour.  Towards  the  conclu- 
fion  of  that  reign,  he  fell  under  the  difpleafure  of  the 
queen  ;  and  had  afterwards  continued  at  his  caflle  of 
Blois  till  he  was  called  from  thence  to  the  poffeffion  of 
the  kingdom.  He  had  been  married  in  early  life,  and 
again  ft  his  will,  to  Jane  the  youngeft  daughter  of 
Louis  XI.  a  princefs  of  an  amiable  difpofition,  but  de¬ 
formed  in  her  perfon,  and  fuppofed  to  be  incapable  of 
bearing  children.  Afterwards  he  entertained  thoughts 
of  having  this  marriage  diffolved,  and  was  fuppofed  to 
poffefs  the  affedlion  of  the  duchefs  of  Britanny,  before 
fhe  became  queen  of  France.  After  the  death  of  her 
hufband,  that  princefs  retired  to  Brittany,  where  fhe 
pretended  to  affume  an  independent  fovereignty  but 
Louis  having  got  his  marriage  with  Jane  diffolved  by 
Pope  Alexander  VI.  quickly  after  made  propofals  to 
the  queen-dowager,  which  on  her  part  were  accepted 
without  hefitation  *,  though  it  was  ftipulated,  that  if  fhe 
fhould  have  two  fons,  the  younger  fhould  inherit  the 
duchy  of  Brittany. 

As  Louis,  while  duke  of  Orleans,  had  fome  preten- 
fions  to  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  he  inftantly  fet  about 
realizing  them  by  conqueft.  On  his  acceftion,  he 
found  matters  in.  that  country  much  more  favourable 
to  his  defigns  than  formerly.  The  pope,  Alexander 
VI.  was  very  much  in  his  inter  efts,  from  the  hopes  of 
getting  his  fon  Caefar  Borgia  provided  for  :  he  had  con¬ 
ciliated  the  friendfhip  of  the  Venetians  by  promifing 
them  a  part  of  the  Milanefe  j  he  concluded  a  truce 
with  the  archduke  Philip  }  and  renewed  his  alliances 
12  with  the  crowns  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Denmark. 
Expedition  He  then  entered  Italy  with  an  army  of  20,000  men  j 
of  Leuis  and  being  affifted  by  the  Venetians,  quickly  conquered 
XII.  into  one  part  of  the  duchy,  while  they  conquered  the  other, 
Italy>  the  duke  himfelf  being  obliged  to  fly  with  his  family 
t©  Infpruck.  He  then  attacked  Ferdinand  of  Spain 
with  three  armies  at  once,  tw  r  to  a6t  by  land,  and  on$ 
by  fea  ;  but  none  of  thefe  performing  any  thing  remark¬ 
able,  he  was  obliged  to  evacuate  the  kingdom  of  Na¬ 
ples  in  1 504. 

In  1506,  the  people  of  Genoa  revolted  ;  drove  out 
the  nobility  ;  chofe  eight  tribunes  and  declared  Paul 
Nuova,  a  filk  dyer,  their  duke  :  after  which  they  ex¬ 
pelled  the  French  governor,  and  reduced  a  great  part 
of  the  Riviera.  This  occafioned  Louis’s  return  into 
Italy  }  where,  in  1507,  he  obliged  the  Genoefe  to  fur- 
iender  at  difcretion  :  and,  in  1508,  entered  into  the 
league  of  Cambray,  with  the  other  princes  who  at 
that  time  wanted  to  reduce  the  overgrown  power  of 
the  Venetians.  Pope  Julius  II.  who  had  been  the  firft 
contriver  of  this  league,  very  foon  repented  of  it  5  and 
declared,  that  if  the  Venetians  would  reftore  the  cities 
of  Faenza  and  Rimini,  which  had  been  unjuftly  taken 
from  him,  he  would  be  contented.  This  was  refufed  ; 
and  in  1 509,  the  forces  of  the  republic  received  fuch 
an  entire  defeat  from  Louis,  that  they  agreed  to  reftore 
not  only  the  two  cities  demanded  by  Pope  Julius,  but 
whatever  elfe  the  allies  required. 

The  pope  now,  inftead  of  executing  his  treaties  with 
his  allies,  made  war  on  the  king  of  France  without  the 
leaft  provocation.  Louis  called  an  affembly  of  his 

clergy  >  where  it  was  4eteriained;  that  in  feme  cafes  it 


was  lawful  to  make  war  upon  the  pope  *,  upon  which  France.  ^ 
the  king  declared  wrar  againft  him,  and  committed  the  y11rW 
care  of  his  army  to  the  Marfhal  de  Trivulce.  He  foon 
obliged  the  pope  to  retire  into  Ravenna  ;  and  in  15 n, 

Gallon  de  Foix,  duke  of  Nemours,  gained  a. great  vic¬ 
tory  at  Ravenna,  but  was  himfelf  killed  in  the  engage¬ 
ment.  After  his  death  the  army  was  dilhanded  for  want 
of  pay  j  and  the  French  affairs  in  Italy,  and  everywhere 
elfe,  fell  into  great  confulion.  They  recovered  the 
duchy  of  Milan,  and  loft  it  again  in  a  few  weeks.  Hen¬ 
ry  VI 1 1.  of  England  invaded  France,  and  took  Terru- 
enne  and  Tournay  5  and  the  Swifs  invaded  Burgundy 
with  an  army  of  25,000  men.  In  this  defperate  fituation 
of  affairs  the  queen  died,  and  Louis  put  an  end  to  the 
oppofition  of  his  moft  dangerous  enemies  by  negotiating 
marriages.  To  Ferdinand  of  Spain  he  offered  his  fe- 
cond  daughter  for  either  of  his  grandfons,  Charles  or 
Ferdinand-,  and  to  renounce,  in  favour  of  that  m$r-  130 
riage,  his  claims  on  Milan  and  Genoa.  This  propofalDis  mar- 
was  accepted  j  and  Louis  himfelf  married  the  princefs 
Mary,  filler  to  Henry  VIII.  of  England.  This  mar-  jy^ry  of 
riage  he  did  not  long.furvive,  but  died  on  the  2d  of  Ja-  England, 
nuary  1514  5  and  was  fucceeded  by  Francis  I.  count  of  and  death. 
Angoulefime,  and  duke  of  Bretagne  and  Valois.  131 

The  new  king  wTas  no  fooner  feated  on  the  throne,  Francis  I. 
than  he  refolved  on  an  expedition  into  Italy.  In  this*nvades 
he  ivas  at  firft  fuccefsful,  defeating  the  Swifs  at  Marig-  ta 
non,  and  reducing  the  duchy  of  Milan.  In  1518,  the 
emperor  Maximilian  dying,  Francis  wras  very  ambitious 
of  being  his  fucceffor,  and  thereby  reftoring  to  France 
fuch  a  .fplendid  title^  which  had  been  fo  long  loft.  But 
Maximilian,  before  his  death,  had  exerted  himfelf  fo 
much  in  favour  of  Charles  V.  of  Spain,  that  Francis 
found  it  impoflible  to  fucceed  j  and  from  that  time  an 
irreconcilable  hatred  took  place  between  the  two  mo- 
narchs.  In  1521,  this  ill  will  produced  a  wTar  ;  which, 
however,  might  perhaps  have  been  terminated,  if  Fran¬ 
cis  could  have  been  prevailed  upon  to  reftore  the  town 
of  Fontarabia,  which  had  been  taken  by  his  admiral 
Bonivet  :  but  this  being  refufed,  hoftifities  were  re¬ 
newed  with  greater  vigour  than  ever  5  nor  were  they 
concluded  till  France  was  brought  to  the  very  brink 
of  deftrudlion.  The  war  was  continued  with  various 
fuccefs  till  the  year  1524;  when  Francis  having  in-  132 
vaded  Italy,  and  laid  fiege  to  Pavia,  he  was  utterly  de- Defeated 
feated  before  that  city,  and  taken  prifoner  on  the  24^^^° 
of  February. 

This  difafter  threw  the  whole  kingdom  into  the  ut- 
moft  confufion.  The  Flemifh  troops  made  continual 
inroads  5  many  thoufand  boors  affembled  in  Alface,  in 
order  to  make  an  invafion  from  that  quarter  j  Henry 
VIII.  had  affembled  a  great  army,  and  threatened  the 
kingdom  on  that  fide  alfo  \  and  a  party  was  formed 
in  the  kingdom,  in  order  to  difpoffefs  the  duchefs  of 
the  regency,  and  confer  it  upon  the  duke  de  Ven- 
dofme.  This  prince,  however,  wTho,  after  the  conftable, 
was  the  head  of  the  houfe  of  Bourbon,  went  on  pur- 
pofe  to  Lyons,  where  he  affured  the  regent  that  he 
had  no  view  but  for  her  fervice,  and  that  of  his  coun¬ 
try  ;  upon  which,  fhe  formed  a  council  of  the  ablefb 
men  of  the  kingdom,  and  of  this  fhe  made  him  prefi- 
dent.  The  famous  Andrew  Dona  failed  with  the 
French  galleys  to  take  on  board  the  remains  of  the 
French  troops  under  the  duke  of  Alva,  whom  lie  land¬ 
ed  fafely  in  France,  Thofe  who  efcaped  out  of  the 
'  Milanefe 
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Madrid, 
where  he 
figns  a  dis¬ 
advanta¬ 
geous  trea¬ 
ty,* 
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Milanefe  alfo  made  their  way  back  again  as  well  as 
they  could.  Henry  VIII.  under  the  influence  of  Car¬ 
dinal  Wolfey,  refolved  not  to  opprcfs  the  oppreffed  : 
he  therefore  allured  the  regent  that  She  had  nothing  to 
fear  from  him  5  and  at  the  fame  time  advifed  her  not 
to  confent  to  any  treaty  by  which  France  was  to  be 
difmembered.  To  the  emperor,  however,,  he  ufed  an¬ 
other  language.  He  told  him,  that  the  time  was  now 
come  when  this  puiffant  monarchy  lay  at  their  mercy ; 
and  therefore,  that  fo  favourable  an  opportunity  fliould 
not  be  let  flip :  that,  for  his  part,  he  fliould  be  content 
with  Normandy,  Guienne,  and  Gafcony,  and  hoped 
the  empire  would  make  no  fcruple  of  owning  him  king 
of  France  :  adding,  that  he  expe&ed  the  emperor 
would  make  a  right  ufe  of  his  viftory,  by  entering 
Guienne  in  perfon  \  in  which  cafe  he  was  ready  to  bear 
half  the  expen ces  of  the  war.  He  forefaw  what  fell  out : 
the  emperor  was  alarmed  at  thefe  conditions,  and  did 
not  care  to  have  him  for  a  neighbour  ;  for  which  reafon 
he  agreed  to  a  truce  with  the  regent  for  fix  months.  In 
Picardy  the  Flemings  w7ere  repulfed  ;  and  the  count  de 
Guife,  with  the  duke  of  Lorrain,  had  the  good  fortune, 
with  a  handful  of  troops,  to  defeat  and  cut  to  pieces  the 
German  peafants. 

In  the  mean  time,  Francis  was  detained  in  captivity 
Francis  I.  *n  Jtaly  :  but  being  wearied  of  his  confinement  in  that 
earned  to  countr^  an(j  the  princes  of  Italy  beginning  to  cabal 
for  his  deliverance,  he  was  carried  to  Madrid  *,  where, 
on  the  14th  of  January  1525,  lie  figned  a  treaty,  the 
principal  articles  of  which  were,  That  he  fliould  refign 
to  the  emperor  the  duchy  of  Burgundy  in  full  fove- 
reignty  ;  that  he  fliould  defift  from  the  homage  which 
the  emperor  owed  him  for  Artois  and  Flanders  \  that 
he  Should  renounce  all  claim  to  Naples,  Milan,  Afli, 
Tournay,  Lille,  and  Hefden,  &c. }  that  he  Should  per- 
fuade  Henry  d’ Albert  to  refign  the  kingdom  of  Na¬ 
varre  to  the  emperor,  or  at  leaft  fliould  give  him  no  af- 
fiftance;  that  within  40  days  he  fliould  reflore  the 
duke  of  Bourbon  and  all  his  party  to  their  eflates  5 
that  he  fliould  pay  the  king  of  England  500,000 
crowns  which  the  emperor  owed  him  ;  that  when  the 
emperor  went  to  Italy  to  receive  the  Imperial  crown, 
he  fliould  lend  him  I  2  galleys,  four  large  (hips,  and  a 
land  army,  or  inftead  of  it  200,000  crowns. 

All  thefe  articles  the  king  of  France  promifed  on 
the  word  and  honour  of  a  prince  to  execute  *,  or,  In 
cafe  of  non-performance  to  returrt  prifoner  into  Spain. 
But,  notwithstanding  thefe  profefiions,  Francis  had  al¬ 
ready  protested  before  certain  notaries  and  witneffes  in 
•  whom  he  could  truft,  that  the  treaty  he  was  about  .to 
Sign  was  againft  his  will,  and  therefore  null  and  void. 
On  the  2 1  St  of  February,  the  emperor  thought  fit  to 
releafe  him  from  his  prifon,  in  which  he  had  been 
clofely  confined  ever  fince  his  arrival  in  Spain  ;  and 
after  receiving  the  flrongefl  affurances  from  his  own 
mouth,  that  he  would  literally  fulfil  the  terms  of  the 
treaty,  fent  hin  under  a  Strong  guard  to  the  frontiers, 
where  he  was  exchanged  for  his  two  eldeft  fans,  who 
were  to  remain  ashoftages  for  his  fidelity. 

*34  When  the  king  ^turned  to  his  dominions,  his  firft 
aad  breaks  care  was  t0  get  himfef  abfolved  by  the  pope  from  the 
oaths  he  had  taken )  ^fter  which  he  entered  into  a 
league  with  the  pontiff,  the  Venetians,  the  duke  of 
Milan,  and  the  king  of  Ingland,  for  preferring  the 
peace  of  Italy.  In  the  m^th  of  June,  he  publicly 
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deceived  remonflrances  from  the  ffates  of  Burgunay  j  irr 
which  they  told  him,  without  ceremony,  that  by  the 
treaty  of  Madrid  he  had  done  what  he  had  no  right  to 
do,  in  breach  of  the  laws  and  his  coronation  oath  \  add¬ 
ing,  that  if  he  perfifted  in  his  refolution  of  throwing 
them  under  a  foreign  yoke,  they  mufl  appeal  to  the  ge¬ 
neral  Slates  of  the  kingdom.  At  thefe  remonftrances 
the  viceroy  of  Naples  and  the  SpaniSh  minifters  w7eie 
prefent.  They  perceived  the  end  which  the  king  aim^ 
ed  at,  and  therefore  expoffulated  with  him  in  pretty 
warm  terms.  At  lafl  the  viceroy  told  him,  that  he  had 
now  nothing  left  but-  to  keep  his  royal  word  in  return¬ 
ing  to  the  caftle  of  Madrid,  as  his  predeceffor  John  had 
done  in  a  like  cafe.  To  this  the  king  replied,  that  King 
John  a£led  rightly  •,  that  he  returned  to  a  king  who  had 
treated  him  like  a  king  j  but  that  at  Madrid  he  had  re¬ 
ceived  fuch  ufage  as  would  have  been  unbecoming  to  a 
gentleman  :  that  he  had  often  declared  to  the  emperor’s 
minifters,  that  the  terms  they  extorted  from  him  were 
unjuft:  and  impracticable  :  but  that  he  was  ftill  willing 
to  do  all  that  was  fit  and  reafonable  *?  and  to  ranfom  his 
fons  at  the  rate  of  two  millions  of  gold,  in  lieu  of  the 
duchy  of  Burgundy. 

Hitherto  the  treaty  for  the  tranquillity  of  Italy  had 
been  kept  fecret,  in  hopes  that  fome  mitigation  of  the 
treaty  of  Madrid  wTould  have  been  obtained  but  now 
it  was  judged  expedient  to  publifh  it,  though  the  vice-* 
roy  of  Naples  and  the  Spanifli  lords  were  ftill  at  the 
French  court  \  and  the  emperor  was  to  be  admitted 
into  it,  provided  he  accepted  the  king’s  offer  of  two 
millions  for  the  releafe  of  his  children,  and  left  the 
duke  of  Milan  and  other  Italian  princes  in  quiet  pol- 
feflion  of  their  dominions.  It  is  the  common  misfor¬ 
tune  of  all  leagues,  that  the  powrers  who  enter  into 
them  keep  only  their  own  particular  interefts  in  view7, 
and  thus  defeat  the  general  intention  of  the  confederacy. 
This  was  the  cafe  here.  The  king’s  great  point  was 
to  obtain  his  children  upon  the  terms  he  had  propofed  j 
and  he  was  defirous  of  knowing  what  hopes  there  were 
of  that,  before  he  a£led  againft  the  monarch  who  had 
them  in  his  power.  Thus  the  duke  of  Milan  and  the 
pope  were  both  facrificed.  The  former  wras  obliged  to 
fur  render  to  tbe  duke  of  Bourbon,  and  tbe  latter  was 
furprifed  by  the  Colonnas  \  both  of  which  difafters 
would  have  been  prevented  if  the  French  fuccours  had 
entered  Italy  in  time.  See  Italy. 

According  to  an  agreement  which  had  been  made 
between  Francis  and  Henry,  their  ambaffadors  went 
into  Spain,  attended  each  of  them  by  a  herald,  in  or¬ 
der  to  fummon  the  emperor  to  accept  the  terms  wThich 
had  been  offered  him  5  or,  in  cafe  of  refufal,  to  declare 
wrar.  It  feems  the  emperor’s  anfwer  was  forefeen  in 
the  court  of  France  *,  and  therefore  the  king  had  pre- 
vioufly  called  together  an  affembly  of  the  notables  5 
that  is,  perfons  of  the*feveral  ranks  of  his  people  in 
whom  he  could  confide.  To  them  he  propofed  the 
great  queftion,  Whether  he  was  bound  to  perform  the 
*  treaty  of  Madrid  >  or,  Whether  if  he  did  not  perform 
it,  he  wras  obliged  in  honour  to  return  to  Spain  ?  To 
both  thefe  questions,  the  affembly  anfwered  in  the  ne¬ 
gative  :  they  faid,  that  Burgundy  was  united  to  the 
crowyn  of  France,  and  that  he  could  not  feparate  it  by 
his  own  authority  j  that  his  perfon  alfo  was  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  the  public,  of  which  therefore  he  could  not 
difpofe  y  but  for  the  two  millions,  which  they  looked 
M  2  upon 


France. 
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“Potl  a  juft  equivalent,  they  undertook  that  it  ftiould 
be  railed  for  his  fervice.  When  the  ambafl'adors  de- 
'  |,vericd  their  propofitions,  Charles  treated  the  Enoiilh 
herald  with  refpeft,  and  the  French  one  with  con- 

f  See  Dud.  !fmpt  ’  wl,lc]1  Pr°ducfd  a  challenge  from  Francis  to 
135  tPc  emperor  All  differences,  however,  were  at  laft 
Treaty  of  aujulted  ;  and  a  treaty  was  concluded  at  Cambray  on 
the  5lh  of  Auguft  1528.  By  this  treaty,  inftead  of 
the  polleilion,  the  emperor  contented  himfelf  with  re- 
lervmg  his  right  to  the  duchy  of  Burgundy,  and  the 
two  rnidions  of  crowns  already  mentioned.  Of  thefe 
he  was  to  receive^  1,200,000  in  ready  money  :  the 
pnnce  s  lands  in  Ilanders  belonging  to  the  houfe  of 
Bourbon  were  to  be  delivered  up  ;  thefe  were  valued 
at  400,000  more:  and  the  remaining  400,000  ivere 
\° ,  e  Pa'  y  France  in  difeharge  of  the  emperor’s 
debt  to  England.  Francis  was  likewife  to  difeharge 
the  penalty  of  500,000  crowns  which  the  emperor 
had  incurred,  by  not  marrying  his  niece  the  princefs 
IVlary  of  England  ;  and  to  releafe  a  rich  fleur-de-lis 
which  had  been  many  years  before  pawned  by  the  houfe 
°*  Tr  rfUnd-V  for  •5°,oco  crowns.  The  town  and  caftle 

Oi  Hefden  were  alfo  yielded  ;  together  with  the  fove- 

reignty  of  Fianders  and  Artois,  and  all  the  king’s  pre- 
tenfions  m  Italy.  A.s  for  the  allies  of  France,  they 
were  abandoned  to  the  emperor’s  mercy,  without  the 
ieait  ftipulation  in  their  favour  ;  and  Francis  himfelf 
protelled  againft  the  validity  of  the  treaty  before  he  ra- 
tihed  it,  as  did  alfo  his  attorney-general  before  he  regi- 
Itcred  it  in  parliament;  but  both  of  them  with  the 
greatdt  lecrecy  imaginable. 

Nothing  farther  of  much  confequence  happened  dur¬ 
ing  the  remainder  of  the  reign  of  Francis  I.  The  war 
was  (bon  renewed  with  Charles,  who  made  an  invafion 
f\?  Fran^>  very  bad  fuccefs  ;  nor  was  peace 

fully  eftablifhed  but  by  the  death  of  Francis,  which 
hannpnpH  r»r»  ihn  ..c  i\/r _ -l  _ 
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king  purchafed  Boulogne  from  the  latter,  for  the  fum  France. 

of  400,000  crowns  ;  one  half  to  be  paid  on  the  day - - - 

of  leftitution,  and  the  other  a  few  months  after.  *-3s 
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v  rhe  £  °f  March’  I547-  He  was  fuc- 
ceeded  by  feded  b>’7is  fon  Henry  II.  who  afeended  the  throne 
Henry  II.  ver7  day  on  which  he  was  29  years  of  age  In 
the  beginning  of  bis  reign,  an  infurreaion  happened 
in  Guienne,  owing  to  the  oppreflive  conduft  of  the 
officers  who  levied  the  fait  tax.  The  king  defpatched 
againft  the  infurgents  two  bodies  of  troops ;  one  com- 
manded  by  the  duke  of  Aumale  fon  to  the  duke  of 
Gmfe,  the  other  by  the  conftable.  The  firft  behaved 
with  the  greateft  moderation,  and  brought  back  the 
people  to  their  duty  without  making  many  examnles  : 
the  other  behaved  with  the  utmoft  haughtinefs1  and 
cruelty ;  and  though  the  king  afterwards  remitted  many 
ot  his  pumfhments,  yet  from  that  time  the  conftable 
became  odious  to  the  people,  while  the  family  of  Guife 
137  were  highly  refpefted. 

Henry  per-  Jn  *548,  the  king  began  to  execute  the  edi&s  which 
fecutesthe  had  been  made  agamft  the  Proteftants  with  the  ut 
Proteftants  moll  feventy  ;  and,  thinking  even  the  clero-y  t00  mild 
in  the  profecution  of  herefy,  erefled  for  that  purpofe 
a  chamber  compofed  of  members  of  the  parliament  of 
Pans.  At  the  queen’s  coronation,  which  happened  this 
year,  he  caufed  a  number  of  Proteftants  to  be  burned 
and  was  himfelf  prefent  at  the  fpedacle.  He  was,  how¬ 
ever,  lo  much  (hocked,  that  he  could  never  forget  it  • 
but  complained,  as  long  as  he  lived,  that,  at  certain 
toes,  it  appeared  before  his  eyes,  and  troubled  his  un- 
derilanding. 

In  1549,  a  peace  being  concluded  with  England,  the 


c-  +1  i  •  ~  d  montns  alter.  , 

Scotland  was  included  m  the  treaty,  and  the  Encrfifh  Advanu‘ 

reftored  feme  places  they  had  taken  there. ThuiS  wit^Eng? 
the  moft  advantageous  peace  that  France  had  hitherto  land.  S 
ade  with  England  ;  the  vaft  arrears  which  were  due 
to  tnat  crown  being  in  effett  remitted  ;  and  the  pen- 
fion  which  looked  fo  like  tribute,  not  being  mentioned, 
was  m  fadl  extingmlhed.  The  earl  of  Warwick  him- 
’  ,'7°  had  ^eluded  the  peace,  was  fo  fenfible  of 
the  difgrace  fuffered  by  this  nation  on  this  occafion, 
that  he  pretended  to  be  fick,  in  order  to  avoid  fetting 
his  hand  to  fuch  a  fcandalous  bargain.  ^ 

1  his  year,  an  edift  was  made  to  reftrain  the  extra¬ 
vagant  remittances  which  the  clergy  had  been  in  ufe 

lrk™g  t0,thre  court  ?f  Rome,  and  for  correfting 
vxr  l  ,  .ler,abuifs  committed  by  the  papal  notaries5 
Wuh  tbs  ed,a  Pope  Juiius  IIL  was  higWy  d;fpleafed  • 

and  the  following  year  (1550)  war  was  declared  by 
the  king  of  France  againft  the  pope  and  the  emperor. 

I  he  pretence  was,  that  Henry  protected  Ottavio -Far- 
nele  duke  of  Parma,  whom  the  pope  was  defirous  of 
depriving  of  his  dominions.  In  this  war  the  king  was 
threatened  with  the  cenfures  of  the  church,  moreefpe- 
cially  when  it  was  known  that  he  had  entered  into 
an  alliance  with  the  Turks,  and  a  Turkifli  fleet  entered 
the  Mediterranean,  where  they  threatened  the  ifle  of 
Gozo  and  made  defeents  upon  Sicily.  Henry,  hoiv- 
ever,  ftrongly  denied  any  fuch  connexion,  and  infilled 
that  the  emperor  had  given  them  fufficient  provoca- 
,1.on  :  tbat  as  11  tv*11)  the  emperor  foon  found 

himfelf  in  fuch  danger  from  thefe  new  enemies,  that 
he  could  not  fupport  the  pope  as  he  intended,  who  on  „  '3,? 
that  account  was  obliged  to  fue  for  peace.  After  Gccefs* 
this  the  king  continued  the  war  againft  the  emperor  againft  the 

V  J  TiTUCCefs  t r  reduclng  the  cities  of  Toul,  Verdun,  emperor, 
and  Metz.  He  then  entered  the  country  of  Alface 
and  reduced  all  the  fortreffes  between  Hagenau  and 
Wiflenburg.  He  failed,  however,  in  his  attempt  on 
otraiburg  ;  and  was  foon  after  obliged  by  the  Ger 
man  princes  and  the  Swifs  to  defift  from  farther  con- 
quelh  on  that  fide.  This  war  continued  with  very 
little  interruption,  and  as  little  fuccefs  on  the  part  of 
the  French,  till  the  year  1557,  when  a  peace  was  r,n 
concluded;  and  foon  after,  the  king  was  killed  at  a  He  is  killed 
ournament  by  one  Count  de  Montgomery,  who  was  at  a  tourna- 
reckoned  one  of  the  ftrongeft  knights  in  France,  and ment 
who  had  done  all  he  could  to  avoid  this  encounter  with 
the  king. 

The  reign  of  his  fucceffor  Francis  II.  was  remarkable 
only  for  the  perfection  of  the  Proteftants  ;  whic*  be¬ 
came  fo  grievous,  that  they 'were  obliged  to  t^e  up 
arms  in  their  own  defence.  This  occafione^  feveral 
civil  wars,  the  firft  of  which  commenced  in  tie  reign  of 
Charles  IX.  who  fucceeded  to  the  throne  in '  56 o.  This  Civil  wars 
nrft  war  continued  till  the  year  1562,  when  a  peace  with  the 
Was  concluded,  by  which  the  ProteftarCS  were  to  have  ^10teftant3. 
a  free  pardon  and  liberty  of  conferee.  In  1 56^ 
the  war  broke  out  anew,  and  was  continued  with  very 
little  interruption  till  1569,  wbn  peace  was  again 
concluded  upon  very  advantageus  terms  for  the  Pro¬ 
teftants.  After  this  King  CPr^es»  who  had  now  ta¬ 
ken  the  government  into  H  hands  carefied  the  Pro¬ 
teftants  in  an  extraordina/  manner.  He  invited  to 


court 
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Fraaee.  court  the  admiral  Coligni,  who  was  the  head  of  the 
~~  Proteftant  party  ;  and  cajoled  him  fo,  that  he  was 
lulled  into  a  perfect  fecurity,  notwithftanding  the 
many  warnings  given  him  by  his  friends,  that  the 
king’s  fair  fpeeches  were  by  no  means  to  be  trufted  ; 
but  he  had  foon  reafon  to  repent  his  confidence.  On 
the  2  2d  of  Auguft  1571,  as  he  was  walking  from  the 
court  to  his  lodgings,  he  received  a  fliot  from  a  win¬ 
dow,  which  carried  away  the  fecond  finger  of  his 
right  hand,  and  wounded  him  grievoufly  in  the  left 
arm.  This  he  himfelf  afcribed  to  the  malice  of  the 
duke  of  Guife,  the  head  of  the  Catholic  party.  Af¬ 
ter  dinner,  however,  the  king  went  to  pay  him  a  vifit, 
and  amongft  others  made  him  this  compliment  :  “  You 
have  received  the  wound,  but  it  is  I  who  fuffer 
defiring  at  the  fame  time  that  he  would  order  his 
friends  to  quarter  about  his  houfe,  and  promifing 
to  hinder  the  Catholics  from  entering  that  quarter  after 
it  was  dark.  This  fatisfied  the  admiral  of  the  king’s 
fincerity  ;  and  hindered  him  from  complying  with  the 
defires  of  his  friends,  who  would  have  carried  him 
away,  and  who  were  ftrong  enough  to  have  forced  a 
142  Pahage  out  of  Paris  if  they  had  attempted  it. 

Dreadful  In  the  evening,  the  queen  mother,  Catharine  de 
mafiacre  of  Medicis,  held  a  cabinet  council  to  fix  the  execution  of 
ftants'°te”  ;he  ma^*acre  Proteftants,  which  had  been  long 

meditated.  The  perfons  of  which  this  council  was 
compofed,  were,  Henry  duke  of  Anjou,  the  king’s  bro¬ 
ther  ;  Gonzagua  duke  of  Nevers  ;  Henry  of  Angou- 
lefme  grand  prior  of  France,  and  baftard  brother  of 
the  king  ;  and  marlhal  de  Tavannes  ;  and  Albert  de 
Gondi,  count  de  Retz  :  the  direction  of  the  whole 
was  given  to  the  duke  of  Guife,  to  whom  the  ad- 
miniftration  had  been  entirely  confided  during  the 
former  reign.  The  guards  were  appointed  to  be  in 
arms,  and  the  city  officers  were  to  dilpofe  the  militia 
to  execute  the  king’s  orders,  of  which  the  fignal  was 
the  ringing  of  a  bell  near  the  Louvre.  Some  fay,  that 
when  the  hour  approached,  which  was  that  of  mid¬ 
night,  the  king  grew  undetermined  :  that  he.  expref- 
fed  his  horror  at  fhedding  fo  much  blood,,  efpecially 
confidering  that  the  people  whom  he  was  going  to  de¬ 
stroy  were  his  fubje&s,  who  had  come  to  the  capital  at 
his  command,  and  in  confidence  of  his  word  ;  and  par¬ 
ticularly  the  admiral,  whom  he  had  detained  fo  lately 
by  his  careffes.  The  queen  mother,  however,  re¬ 
proached  him  with  his  cowardice,  and  reprefented  to 
hiin  the  great  danger  he  was  in  from  the  Proteftants  ; 
which  at  laft  induced  him  to  confent.  According  to 
others,  however,  the  king  himfelf  urged  on  the  maf- 
facre  ;  and  when  it  was  propofed  to  him  to  take  off 
only  a  few  of  the  heads,  he  cried  out,  “  If  any  are 
to  die,  let  there  riot  be  one  left  to  reproach  me  with 
breach  of  faith.. 

As  foon  as  the  lanal  was  given,  a  body  of  Swifs 
troops  of  the-CathoL  religion,  headed  by  the  duke 
of  Guife,  the  chevalier  PAngoulefme,  accompanied  by 
many  perfons  of  quality,  stacked  the  admiral’s  houfe. 
Having  forced  open  the  do>rS,  the  foremoft  of  the  af~ 
faffins  rulhed  into  his  apartment  -  and  one  of  them  alk- 
ed  if  he  was  Coligni?  To  this  h>  anfwered  that  he  was*, 
adding,  “  Young  man  refpe&  t^efe  gray  hairs  to 
which  the  affaffm  replied  by  runn^g  through  the 
body  with  a  fword.  The  duke  if  Guife  and  the 
chevalier  growing  impatient  below  fUrs?  cried  out  to 
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know  if  the  bufinefs  was  done  ;  and  being  told  that  it  France, 

was,  commanded  that  the  body  fliould  be  thrown  out  ' - v— 

at  the  window.  As  foon  as  it  fell  on  the  ground,  the 
chevalier,  or  (as  fome  fay)  the  duke  of  Guife,  wiping 
the  blood  off  the  face,  kicked  it  with  his  foot.  The 
body  was  then  abandoned  to  the  fury  of  the  populace  ; 
who,  after  a  feries  of  indignities,  dragged  it  to  the  com¬ 
mon  gallows,*  to  which  they  chained"  it  by  the  foot,  the 
head  being  cut  off  and  carried  to  the  queen  mother  ; 
who,  it  is  faid,  caufed  it  to  be  embalmed  and  fent  to 
Rome.  The  king  himfelf  went  to  fee  the  body  hang 
upon  the  gibbet ;  where  a  fire  being  kindled  under  it, 
part  was  burnt,  and  the  reft  fcorched.  In  the  Louvre, 
the  gentlemen  belonging  to  the  king  of  Navarre  and 
the  prince  of  Conde  were  murdered  under  the  king’s 
eye.  Two  of  them,  wounded  and  purfued  by  the  af- 
faftins,  fled  into  the  bedchamber  of  the  queen  of  Na¬ 
varre,  and  jumped  upon  her  bed,  befeeching  her  to  fave 
their  lives  ;  and  as  fhe  went  to  alk  this  favour  of  the 
queen  mother,  two  more,  under  the  like  circumftances,. 
ruftied  into  the  room,  and  threw7  themfelves  at  her  feet. 

The  queen  mother  came  to  the  window  to  enjoy  thefe 
dreadful  feenes ;  and  the  king,  feeing  the  Proteftants 
who  lodged  on  the  other  fide  of  the  river  flying  for 
their  lives,  called  for  his  long  gun,  and  fired  upon  them.  - 
In  the  fpace  of  three  or  four  days,  many  thoufands 
wejre  deftroyed  in  the  city  of  Paris,  by  the  moll:  cruel 
deaths  which  malice  itfelf  could  invent.  Peter  Ramus, 
profeffor  of  philofophy  and  mathematics,  after  being 
robbed  of  all  he  had,  his  belly  being  firft  ripped  open, 
was  thrown  out  of  a  window.  This  fo  much  affeCled 
Denis  Lambin,  the  king’s  profeffor,  that,  though  a 
zealous  Catholic,  he  died  of  terror.  The  firft  two  days, 
the  king  denied  it  was  done  by  his  orders,  and  threw 
the*wrhole  blame  on  the  houfe  of  Guife  :  but,  on  the 
28th  of  Auguft,  he  went  to  the  parliament,  avowed  it, 
was  complimented  upon  it,  and  dire&ed  a  procefs  a- 
gainft  the  admiral,  by  which  he  was  ftigmatized  as  a 
traitor.  Two  innocent  gentlemen  fuffered  as  his  ac¬ 
complices  in  a  pretended  plot  againft  the  life  of  the 
king,  in  order  to  fet  the  crown  on  the  head  of  the 
prince  of  Conde.  They  were  executed  by  torch  light; 
and  the  king  and  the  queen  mother  (with  the  king  of 
Navarre  and  the  prince  of  Conde  by  force)  were  fpec- 
tators  of  this  horrid  fa<ft ;  and  they  alfo  aftifted  at  the 
jubilee  to  thank  God  for  the  execution  of  fuch  an  in¬ 
famous  defign. 

The  mafiacre  was  not  confined  to  the  city  of  Paris 
alone.  On  the  eve  of  St  Bartholomew,  orders  had 
been  fent  to  the  governors  of  provinces  to  fall  upon 
the  Proteftants  themfelves,  and  to  let  loofe  the  people 
upon  them  ;  and  though  an  ediCt  was  publiftied  before 
the  end  of  the  week,  alluring  them  of  the  king’s  pro¬ 
tection,  and  that  he  by  no  means  defigned  to  extermi¬ 
nate  them  becaufe  of  their  religion,  yet  private  orders 
were  fent,  ot  a  nature  direCtly  contrary  ;  in  confequence 
of  which,  the  mafiacre,  or  (as,  in  allufion  to  the  Sici¬ 
lian  vefpers  f ,  it  was  now  ftyled)  the  Matins  of  Paris ,  f  See  Sixty, 
were  repeated  in  Meaux,  Orleans,  Troyes,  Angers, 

Thouloufe,  Rouen,  and  Lyons  ;  fo  that  in  the  fpace  of 
twTo  months  30,00a  Proteftants  were  butchered.  The 
next  year  Rochelle,  the  only  ftrong  fortrefs  which  the 
Proteftants  held  in  France,  was  befieged,  but  was  not 
taken  without  the  lofs  of  24,000  of  the  Catholics  who 
befieged  it.  After  this  a  pacification  enfued  on  terms 

favourable 
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'favourable  to  the  Protedants,  but  to  which  they  never 
t  rutted. 

This  year  the  duke  of  Anjou  was  ele£led*  king  of 
Poland,  and  foon  after  fet  out  to  take  poffeffion  of  his 
new  kingdom.  The  king  accompanied  him  to  the  fron¬ 
tiers  of  the  kingdom*,  but  during  the  journey  was  feiz- 
ed  with  a  flow  fever,  which  from  the  beginning  had 
a  very  dangerous  appearance.  Tie  lingered  for  fome 
time  under  the  mod  terrible  agonies  both  of  body  and 
mind  ;  and  at  lad  died  on  the  30th  of  May  1572,  hav- 
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mg  lived  24  years,  and  reigned  13.  It  is  faid,  that 
after  the  dreadful  maffacre  above  mentioned,  this  prince 
had  a  fiercenefs  in  his  looks,  and  a  colour  in  his  cheeks, 
which  he  never  had  before.  He  flept  little,  and  never 
found.  Pie  waked  frequently  in  agonies,  and  had  foft 
mufic  to  compofe  him  again  to  red. 

During  the  fil'd  years  of  the  reign  of  Henry  III. 
who  fucceeded  his  brother  Charles,  the  war  with  the 
Protedants  was  carried  on  with  indifferent  fuccefs  on 
the  part  of  the  Catholics.  In  1575,  a  peace  was 
concluded,  called  by  way  of  eminence  the  Edict  of  Pa - 
cification .  It  confided  of  no  fewer  than  63  articles  ; 
the  fubdance  of  which  was,  that  liberty  of  confidence, 
and  the  public  exercife  of  religion,  were  granted  to  the 
reformed,  without  any  other  redri£fion  than  that  they 
ihould  not  preach  within  two  leagues  of  Paris  or  any 
other  part  where  the  court  was  ;  party  chambers  were 
erefted  in  every  parliament,  to  confid  of  equal  num¬ 
bers  of  Catholics  and  Protedants,  before  whom  all 
judgments  were  to  be  tried  :  The  judgments  againd  the 
admiral,  and,  in  general,  all  who  had  fallen  in  the  war 
or  been  executed,  were  reverfed  ;  and  eight  cautionary 
towns  were  given  to  the  Protedants. 

The  edi <d  gave  occafion  to  the  Guifes  to  form  an 
affociation  in  defence,  as  -was  pretended,  of  the  Ca¬ 
tholic  religion,  afterwards  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Catholic  League .  '  In  this  league,  though  the  king  w^as 
mentioned  wdth  refpe£f,  he  could  not  help  feeing  that 
it  druck  at  the  very  root  of  his  authority :  for,  as  the 
Protedants  had  already  their  chiefs,  fo  the  Catholics 
were,  for  the  future,  to  depend  entirely  upon  the 
chief  of  the  league ;  and  w*ere,  by  the  very  words  of 
it,  to  execute  whatever  he  commanded,  for  the  good  of 
the  caufe,  againd  any,  without  exception  of  perfons. 
The  king,  to  avoid  the  bad  effefts  of  this,  by  the  ad¬ 
vice  of  his  council  declared  himfelf  head  of  the  league  ; 
and  of  confequence  recommenced  the  wTar  againd  the 
Protedants,  which  w*as  not  extinguiflied  as  long  as  he 
lived. 

The  fa&ion  of  the  duke  of  Guife,  in  the  mean  time, 
took  a  refolution  of  fupporting  Charles  cardinal  of 
Bourbon,  a  weak  old  man,  as  prefumptive  heir  of  the 
crown.  In  1584  they  entered  into  a  league  with 
Spain,  and  took  up  arms  againd  the  king  *,  and  though 
peace  was  concluded  the  fame  year,  yet  in  1587  they 
again 'proceeded  to  fuch  extremities,  that  the  king  was 
forced  to  fly  from  Paris.  Another  reconciliation  was 
foon  after  effected  ;  but  it  is  generally  believed  that 
the  king  from  this  time  refolved  on  the  deflru&ion 
T4^  of  Guife.  Accordingly,  finding  that  this  nobleman 
Guife  °tnur.®l  behaved  towards  him  with  his  ufual  infolence, 
dered  and  the  king  caufed  him  to  be  dabbed,  as  he  was  coming 
like  wife  the  into  his  prefence,  by  his  guards,  on  the  23d  of  De-  ‘ 
king.  „  cember  1587.  The  king  himfelf  did  not  long  fur- 
vive  him  ;  being  dabbed  by  one  James  Clement,  a  Ja- 
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cobine  monk,  on  the  fird  of  Augud  1588.  His  wound  Francsi 
at  fird  was  not  thought  mortal ;  but  his  frequent  fwToon-  v— / 

ing  quickly  difeovered  his  danger  *,  and  he  died  next 
morning,  in  the  39th  year  of  his  age,  and  1 6th  of  his 
reign. 

Before  the  king’s  death,  he  nominated  Henry  Bour-^  nJ4^ 
bon  king  of  Navarre  for  his  fucceffor  on  the  throne  rD  ^ 
of  France  ;  but  as  he  wras  a  Protedant,  or  at  lead 
one  who  greatly  favoured  their  caufe,  he  was  at  fird 
owned  by  very  few  except  thofe  of  the  Protedant  party. 

He  met  with  the  mod  violent  opposition  from  the 
members  of  the  Catholic  league  ;  and  was  often  re¬ 
duced  to  fuch  draits,  that  he  wrent  to  people’s  houfes 
under  colour  of  vifits,  when  in  reality  he*  had  not  a 
dinner  in  his  own.  By  his  activity  and  perfeverance, 
however,  he  wTas  at  lad  acknowledged  throughout  the 
whole  kingdom,  to  which  his  abjuration  of  the  Pro¬ 
tedant  religion  contributed  not  a  little.  As  the  king 
of  Spain  had  laid  claim  to  the  crown  of  France,  Hen¬ 
ry  no  fooner  found  himfelf  in  a  fair  way  of  being  firm¬ 
ly  feated  on  the  throne,  than  he  formally  declared  war 
againd  that  kingdom  ;  in  which  he  at  lad  proved  fuc- 
cefsful,  and  in  1597  entered  upon  the  quiet  poffedion 
of  his  kingdom. 

The  king’s  fird  care  w*as  to  put  an  end  to  the 
religious  difputes  which  had  fo  long  didra&ed  the 
kingdom.  For  this  purpofe,  he  granted  the  famous  f 
edi£t,  dated  at  Nantz,  April  13.  1598  It  re-eda-g^^ ^ 
blifhed,  in  a  mod  folid  and  effectual  manner,  all  the  Nantz. 
favours  that  had  ever  been  granted  to  the  reformed 
by  other  princes  ;  adding  fome  which  had  not  been 
thought  of  before,  particularly  the  allowing  them  a 
free  admidion  to  all  employments  of  trud,  profit,  and 
honour  ;  the  edablifhing  chambers  in  wrhich  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  twro  religions  wrere  equal  *,  and  the  per¬ 
mitting  their  children  to  be  educated  without  con- 
draint  in  any  of  the  univerfities.  Soon  after,  he  con¬ 
cluded  peace  with  Spain  upon  very  advantageous 
terms.  This  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  redoring 
order  and  judice  throughout  his  dominions  ;  of  repair¬ 
ing  all  the  ravages  occafioned  by  the  civil  w*ar  ;  and 
abolifhing  all  thofe  innovations  which  had  been  made, 
either  to  the  prejudice  of  the  prerogatives  of  the 
crowTn  or  the  welfare  of  the  people.  His  fchemes  king 
of  reformation,  indeed,  he  intended  to  have  carried  be-propofes  to 
yond  the  boundaries  of  France.  If  we  may  believe  new-mode! 
the  duke  of  Sully,  he  had  in  view’  no  lefs  a  defign  than^^uro- 
the  new*-modelling  of  all  Europe.  He  imagined  that  PQ^erSm 
the  European  powders  might  be  formed  into  ?  kind  of 
Chridian  republic,  by  rendering  them  as  ne*rly  as  pof- 
fible  of  equal  drength  *,  and  that  this  republic  might 
be  maintained  in  perpetual  peace,  by  b*nghig  all  their 
differences  to  be  decided  before  a  fer^te  of  wife,  dif- 
intereded,  and  able  judges  :  and  t-*en  be  thought  it 
wyould  be  no  difficult  matter  to  o^rturn  the  Ottoman 
empire.  The  number  of  thefe  Powers  was  to  be  155 
viz.  the  Papacy*,  the  empire  °*  Germany  ;  France  5 
Spain;  Hungary;  Great  Bri*1111?  Bohemia;  Lombardy; 

Poland ;  Sweden ;  Denmark  \  the  republic  of  Venice  ; 
the  States  General;  the j^'ifs  Cantons;  and  the  Ita¬ 
lian  commonwealth,  vThich  wTas  to  comprehend  the 
dates  of  Florence,  *enoa>  Lucca>  Modena,  Parma, 

Mantua,  and  Mon-0*  In  order  to  render  the  dates 
equal,  the  empire  was  to  be  given  to  the  duke  of  Ba¬ 
varia  *  the  kin/^0111  Naples  to  the  pope ;  that  of 
;  Sicily 
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France.  Sicily  to  the  Venetians  y  Milan  to  the  duke  of  Savoy, 

—  who,  by  \\is  acquifition,  was  to  become  king  of  Lom¬ 
bardy  ;  the  Aultrian  Low  Countries  were  to  be  added 
to  the  Dutch  republic  *,  Franche  Compte,  Alface,  and 
the  country  of  Trent,  were  to  be  given  to  the  Swifs. 
With  a  view,  it  is  now  thought,  of  executing  this  grand 
projeCt,  but  under  pretence  of  reducing  the  exorbitant 
power  of  the  houfe  of  Audria,  Henry  made  immenfe 
preparations  both  by  fea  and  land  y  but  if  he  really 
had  fuch  a  defign,  he  was  prevented  by  death  from 
He  ismur-  attempting  to  execute  it.  He  was  ftabbed  in  bis 
dered.  coach  by  one  Ravilliac,  on  the  I  2th  of  May  iood. 

On  the  death  of  Henry  IV.  the  queen  mother  af- 
fumed  the  regency.  Ravilliac  was  executed,  after  dif¬ 
fering  horrid  tortures.  It  is  faid  that  he  made  a  con- 
feflion,  which  was  fo  written  by  the  perfon  who  took 
it  down,  that  not  one  word  of  it  could  ever  be  read, 
151  and  thus  his  inftigators  and  accomplices  could  never 
Louis  XIII.  be  difcovered.  The  regency,  during  the  minority  of 
Louis  XIII.  was  only  remarkable  for  cabals  and  in¬ 
trigues  of  the  courtiers.  In  1617?  the  king  affumed 
the  government  himfelf,  banifhed  the  queen  mother  to 
Blois,  caufed  her  favourite  Marfhal  d’ Ancre  to  be  killed, 
and  chofe  for  his  minifter  the  famous  Cardinal  Riche¬ 
lieu.  In  1620,  a  new  war  broke  out  between  the 
Catholics  and  Protedants,  which  was  carried  on  with 
the  greated  fury 'on  both  fides  ^  and  we  may  judge  of 
the  fpirit  which  actuated  both  parties  by  wThat  hap¬ 
pened  at  Negrepliffe,  a  town  in  Quercy.  This  place 
was  befieged  by  the  king’s  troops,  and  it  was  refolved 
to  make  an  example  of  the  inhabitants.  The  latter, 
however,  abfolutely  refufed  to  furrender  upon  any 
terms.  They  defended  themfelves,  therefore,  mod 
defperately  ^  and  the  city  being  at  laft  taken  by  dorm, 
they  were  all  maffacred,  without  rcfpeCl  of  rank,  fex, 
or  age,  except  ten  men.  When  thefe  were  brought 
into  the  king’s  prefence,  he  told  them  they  did  not 
deferve  mercy  :  they  anfwered,  that  they  would  not 
receive  it  y  that  the  only  favour  they  alked,  was  to  be 
hanged  on  trees  in  their  own  gardens  y  which  was 
granted,  and  the  place  reduced  to  allies.  Both  par¬ 
ties  foon  became  weary  of  fuch  a  dedru&ive  war  *,  and 
a  peace  was  concluded  in  1621,  by  which  the  ediCI  of 
Nantz  was  confirmed.  This  treaty,  however,  was  of  no 
long  duration.  A  new  war  broke  out  which  laded  till 
the  year  1628,  when  the  ediCt  of  Nantz  was  again  con¬ 
firmed  ;  only  the  Protedants  wrere  deprived  of  all  their 
cautionary  towns,  and  confequentiy  of  the  power  of  de¬ 
fending  themfelves  in  time  to  come.  This -  put  an  end 
to  the  civil  wars  on  account  of  religion  in  France. 
Hidorians  fay,  that  in  thefe  wars  above  a  million  of 
men  lod  their  lives,  that  1  50,000,000  livres  were  fpent 
in  carrying  them  on  ;  and  that  9  cities,  400  villages, 
2000  churches,  2000  monaderies,  and  10,000  houfes, 
were  burnt  or  otherwife  dedroyed  during  their  conti¬ 
nuance.  The  next  year,  the  king  was  attacked  with  a 
flow  fever  which  nothing  could  allay,  an  extreme  de- 
preffion  of  fpirits,  and  prodigious  fwelling  in  his  do- 
m&ch  and  belly.  The  year  after,  however,  he  recover¬ 
ed,  to  the  great  difappointment  of  his  mother,  who 
had  been  in  hopes  of  regaining  her  power.  She  was 
arreded  y  but  found  means  to  efcape  into  Flanders, 
where  die  remained  during  the  red  of  his  reign.  Riche¬ 
lieu,  by  a  maderly  train  of  politics,  though  himfelf 
was  next  to  an  enthufiaft  for  popery,  fupported  the 
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Protedants  of  Germany  and  Gudavus  Adolphus  againd  France. 
the  houfe  of  Audria  \  and  after  quelling  all  the  rebel-  v’’ri  lir 
lions  and  confpiracies  which  had  been  formed  againd 
him  in  France,  he  died  fome  months  before  Louis  XIII. 
in  1643.  152 

Louis  XIV.  furnamed  le  Grand ,  fucceeded  to  the  Louis  XIV. 
throne  when  he  was  only  five  years  of  age.  During 
his  minority,  the  kingdom  was  torn  in  pieces  under 
the  adminidration  of  his  mother  Anne  of  Audria,  by 
the  fa&ions  of  the  great,  and  the  divifions  between 
the  court  and  parliament,  for  the  mod  trifling  caufes 
and  upon  the  mod  defpicable  principles.  The  prince 
of  Conde  flamed  like  a  blazing  dar  -y  fometimes  a  pa¬ 
triot,  fometimes  a  courtier,  and  fometimes  a  rebel. 

He  was  oppofed  by  the  celebrated  Turenne,  wTho  from 
a  Protedant  bad  turned  Papid.  The  nation  of  France 
was  involved  at  once  in  civil  and  domedic  wars  y  but 
the  queen  mother  having  made  choice  of  Cardinal  Ma¬ 
zarine  for  her  fird  minider,  he  found  means  to  turn 
the  arms  even  of  Cromwell  againd  the  Spaniards,  and 
to  divide  the  domedic  enemies  of  the  court  fo  effe&u- 
ally  among  themfelves,  that  when  Louis  affumed  the 
reins  of  government  into  his  own  hands,  he  found 
himfelf  the  mod  abfolute  monarch  that  had  ever  fat 
upon  the  throne  of  France.  He  had  the  good  for¬ 
tune,  on  the  death  of  Mazarine,  to  put  the  domedic 
adminidration  of  his  affairs  into  the  hands  of  Colbert, 
who  formed  new  fydems  for  the  glory,  commerce,  and 
manufactures  of  France,  all  which  he  carried  to  a 
furpriflng  height.  The  king  himfelf  ignorant  and 
vain,  was  blind  to  every  patriotic  duty  of  a  king,  pro¬ 
moting  the  Intereds  of  his  fubje&s  only  that  they 
might  the  better  anfwer  the  purpofes  of  his  greatnefs y 
and  by  his  ambition  he  embroiled  himfelf  with  all  his 
neighbours,  and  wantonly  rendered  Germany  a  difmal 
fcene  of  devadation.  By  his  impolitic  and  unjud  ye-  % 
vocation  of  the  ediCt  of  Nantz  in  the  year  1685,.  with 
the  dragooning  *  the  Protedants  that  followed  it,  he  *  See  JDra* 
obliged  them  to  take  fhelter  in  England,  Holland,  and gooning. 
different  parts  of  Germany,  where  they  edablilhed  the 
filk  manufactories,  to  the  great  prejudice  of  their  own 
country.  He  was  fo  blinded  by  flattery,  that  he  ar¬ 
rogated  to  himfelf  the  divine  honours  paid  to  the  Pa¬ 
gan  emperors  of  Rome.  He  made  and  broke  treaties 
for  his  conveniency  :  and  in  the  end  he  raifed  againd 
himfelf  a  confederacy  of  almod  all  the  other  princes 
of  Europe  -y  at  the  head  of  which  was  King  William  III. 
of  England.  He  was  fo  well  ferved,  that  he  made 
head  for  fome  years  againd  this  alliance  ;  and  France 
feemed  to  have  attained  the  highed  pitch  of  military 
glory,  under  the  conduCt  of  thofe  renowned  generals 
Conde  and  Turenne.  (See  United  Provinces.)  At 
length,  having  provoked  the  Englidi  by  his  repeated 
infidelities,  their  arms  under  the  duke  of  Marlborough, 
and  thofe  of  the  Audrians  under  Prince  Eugene,  ren¬ 
dered  the  latter  part  of  Louis’s  life  as  miferable  as  the 
beginning  of  it  was  fplendid.  His  reign,  from  the  year 
1702  to  1 71 1,  was  one  continued  feries  of  defeats  and 
calamities  my  and  he  had  the  mortificatic/.i  of  feeing 
thofe  places,  taken  from  him,  which,  in  the  former 
part  of  his  reign,  were  acquired  at  the  expence  of 
many  thoufand  lives.  (See  Britain,  N°  342,  &c.)— 

Jud  as  he  was  reduced,  old  as  he  was,  to  the  defperate 
refolution  of  colleCling  his  people  and  dying  at  their 
head,  he  was  faved  by  the  Englilh  Tory  minidry  de- 
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fertmg  the  caufe,  withdrawing  from  their  allies,  and 
concluding  the  peace  of  Utrecht  in  1713.  See  Bri- 
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The  laft  years  of  Louis  XIV.  were  alfo  embittered 
by  domeftic  calamities ;  which,  added  to  thofe  he  had 
already  endured  of  a  public  nature,  impreffed  him  with 
a  deep  melancholy.  He  had  been  for  fome  time  af- 
flifled  witn  a  fiilula  j  which,  though  fuccefsfully  cut, 
ever  afterwards  affected  his  health.  The  year  before 
the  peace,  his  only  fon,  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  died, 
together  with  the  duchefs  and  their  eldeft  fon  5  and  the 
only  remaining  child  was  left  at  the  point  of  death. 
The  king  himfelf  furvived  till  the  month  of  Septem- 
ber  1715;  but  on  the  14th  of  that  month  expired, 
leaving  the  kingdom  to  his  great  grandfon  Louis,  then 
a  minor. 

Lou-  xv  Ey  tlle  ,laft  wil1  °f  L°uis  he  had  devolved  the  re- 
gency  during  the  minority  of  the  young  king,  upon 

Admini  8  council>,  at  the  head  of  which  was  the  duke  of  Or- 
ilration  of  kaus\  .  ^  hat  .  nobleman,  however,  difgufted  with  a 
the  duke  of  dnpofition  which  gave  him  only  a  calling  vote,  appeal- 
Orleans.  ed  to  the  parliament  of  Paris,  who  fet  afide  the  will 
of  the  late  king  and  declared  him  foie  regent.  His 
firft  a&s  were  extremely  popular,  and  gave  the  moil 
favourable  ideas  of  his  government  and  chara&er.  Pie 
reflored  to  the  parliament  the  right  which  had  been 
taken  from  them  of  remondrating  againll  the  edidls 
of  the  crown,  and  compelled  thofe  who  had  enriched 
themfelves  during  the  calamities  of  the  former  reign 
to  redore  their  wealth.  He  alfo  took  every  method 
to  efface  the  calamities  occafioned  by  the  unfuccefsful 
wars  in  which  his  predeceifor  had  engaged  3  promoted 
commerce  and  agriculture  *  and,  by  a  clofe  alliance  with 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  Provinces,  feemed  to 
lay  the  foundation  of  a  lading  tranquillity.  This  hap. 
py  profpe&,  however,  was  foon  overcad  by  the  in¬ 
trigues  of  Alberoni  the  Spanish  minider,  who  had 
formed  a  defign  of  recovering  Sardinia  from  the  em¬ 
peror,  Sicily  from  the  duke  of  Savoy,  and  of  eda- 
blidiing  the  Pretender  on  the  throne  of  Britain.  To 
accomplidi  thefe  purpofes,  he  negotiated  with  the  Ot¬ 
toman  Porte,  Peter  the  Great  of  Rudia,  and  Charles  XII. 
of  Sweden  3  the  Turks  intending  to  refume  the  war 
againd  the  emperor  3  the  two  latter  to  invade  Great 
Britain.  But  as  long  as  the  duke  of  Orleans  retained 
the  adminidration  of  France,  he  found  it  impoffible 
to  bring  his  fchemes.  to  bear.  To  jemove  him,  there¬ 
fore,  he  fomented  divifions  in  the  kingdom.  An  in- 
furre£lion  took  place  in  Brittany  ;  and  Alberoni  fent 
fmall  parties  into  the  country  in  difguife,  in  order  to 
fupport  the  infurgents,  and  even  laid  plots  to  feize  the 
regent  himfelf.  All  of  a  fudden,  however,  the  Spa- 
mill  minider  found  himfelf  disappointed  in  every  one 
of  his  fchemes.  His  partizans  in  France  were  put  to 
death  ;  the  king  of  Sweden  was  killed  at  Frederick- 
fhall  in  Norway  3  the  Czar,  intent  on  making  new  re¬ 
gulations,  could  not  be  perfuaded  to  make  war  upon 
Britain  3  and  the  Turks  refufed  to  engage  in  a  war 
with  the  emperor,  from  whom  they  had  lately  differ¬ 
ed  fo  much.  The  cardinal,  neverthelefs,  continued 
his  intrigues  ;  which  quickly  produced  a  war  betwixt 
Spain  on  the  one  part,  and  France  and  Britain  on  the 
other.  The  Spaniards,  unable  to  redd  the  union  of 
two  fuch  formidable  powers,  were  foon  reduced  to  the 
neceflity  of  fuing  for  peace  3  and  the  terms  were  die- 
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tated  by  the  regent  of  France  3  and  of  thefe  the  diG  Francs, 
million  of  Alberoni  the  Spanidi  minider  was  one.  A  v*— 
double  marriage  was  now  fet  on  foot  :  the  duke  of 
Orleans  gave  his  own  daughter,  Mademoifelle  Mont- 
penfier,  to  Don  Lewis  prince  of  Adurias,  while  the 
infanta  of  Spain  was  betrothed  to  her  coufm  the  king 
of  France.  From  this  time  the  houfe  of  Bourbon 
continued,  united  5  both  princes  being  convinced,  that 
it  was  their  intered  not  to  wade  their  drength  in  wars 
againd  each  other. 

The  *Pint  of  conqued  having  nowin  a  great  meafure  Defh^aive 
lubfided,  and  that  of  commerce  taken  place  through-  project  of 
out  the  world  in  general,  France  became  the  feene  of  John  Law. 
as  remarkable  a  projefl  in  the  commercial  way  as  ever 
was  known  in  any  country.  .  One  John  Law,  a  Scots¬ 
man,  who .  had  been  obliged  to  leave  his  own 
country,  laid  the  plan  of  a  company  which  might 
by  its  . notes  pay  off  the  debt  of  the  nation,  and  reim- 
burfe  itfelf  by  the  profits.  Law  had  wandered  through 
various  parts  of  Europe,  and  had  fuccedively  endea¬ 
voured  to  engrofs  the  attention  of  various  courts.  The 
propofal  was  made  to  Vi&or  Amadeus  king  of  Sicily  3 
but  he  difmififed  Lav/  with  a  reply,  that  “  he  was  not 
rich  enough  to  ruin  himfelf;”  but  in  France  it  was 
looked  upon  in  a  more  favourable  light  3  the  nation  be¬ 
ing  at  this  time  involved  in  a  debt  of  200  millions, 
and  the  regent,  as  wTell  as  the  people  in  general,  very 
fond  of  embarking  in  new  fchemes.  The  bank,  thus 
eftablifhed,  proceeded  at  fird  with  fome  degree  of 
caution  3  but  having  by  degrees  extended  their  credit 
to  more  than  80  times  their  real  dock,  they  foon  be¬ 
came  unable  to  anfwer  the  demands  made  upon  them  3 
fo  that  the  company  was  dififolved  the  very  fame  year 
in  which  it  had  been  inftituted.  The  confudon  into 
which  the  kingdom  was  thrown  by  this  fatal  fcheme, 
required  the  utmod  exertions  of  the  regent  to  put  a 
dx>p  to  it  3  and  fcarcely  was  this  accomplifhed  when  xh/kfn^ 
the  king,  m  1723,  took  the  government  into  his  own  takes  the 
hands.  The  duke  then  became  minider  3  but  did  not  govern- 
long  enjoy  this  pod.  His  irregularities  had  broken  m.entint0 
his  conditution,  and  brought  on  a  number  of  ma- 
ladies,  under  which  he  in  a  diort  time  funk,  and 
was  fucceeded  in  his  adminidration  by  the  duke  of 
Bourbon  Conde.  The  king,  as  we  have  already  re¬ 
marked,  had  been  married,  when  very  young,  to  the 
infanta  of  Spain,  though  by  reafon  of  his  tender  years 
the  marriage  had  never  been  completed.  The  prin- 
cefs,  however,  had  been  brought  to  Paris,  and  for 
fome  time  treated  as  queen  of  France  3  but  as  Louis 
grew  up,  it  was  eafy  to  fee  that  he  had  contraded  anThe/n^nta 
inveterate  Hatred  againd  the  intended  partner  of  his  of  Spain 
bed.  The  minider,  therefore,  at  lad  confented  that  fent  back, 
the  princefs  f^ould  be  fent  back  3  an  affront  fo  much 
refented  by  the  queen  her  mother,  that  it  had  almoft 
produced  a  war  betwixt  the  two  nations. 

The  diffolution  of  the  marriage  of  Louis  was  the 
lad  a£t  of  Conde's  adminidration  3  and  the  procuring 
of  a  new  match  was  the  fird  a  £1  of  his  fucceffor  Car¬ 
dinal  Fleury.  The  princefs  pitched  upon  was  the 
daughter  of  Staniflaus  Lefczinfki,  king  of  Poland, 
who  had  been  depofed  by  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden,  -yr  -58 
The  princefs*  was  deditute  of  perfonal  charms,  but  of  with  the6 
an  amiable  difpofition  3  and  though  it  is  probable  that  daughter  of 
ihe  never  pofTeffed  the  love  of  her  hufband,  her  excel- Stamflaus 

lent  qualities  could  not  but  extort  his  edeem  ;  and  the!*111?  of  Fc-~ 
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c'  birth  of  a  prince  foon  after  their  marriage  removed  all 
the  fears  of  the  people  concerning  the  fucceffion* 

Cardinal  Fleury  continued  the  pacific  fchemes  pur- 
hied  by  his  predeceffors  ;  though  they  were  fomewhat 
interrupted  by  the  war  which  took  place  in  the  year 
1 7  3  3  •  Notwithftanding  the  connexion  betwixt  that 
monarch  and  the  French  nation,  however,  Fleury  was 
fo  parfimonious  in  his  affiftance,  that  only  1500  fol- 
diers  were  fent  to  relieve  Dantzic,  -where  Stanifiaus 
himfelf  refided,  and  who  at  that  time  was  befieged  by 
the  Ruffians.  This  pitiful  reinforcement  was  loon 
overwhelmed  by  a  multitude  of  Ruffians  ;  and  Stanifiaus 
-was  at  laft  obliged  to  renounce  all  thoughts  of  the 
crown  of  Poland,  though  he  was  permitted  to  retain 
the  title  of  king  :  and  that  this  title  might  not  be 
merely  nominal,  the  king  of  France  confented  to  be¬ 
llow  upon  him  the  duchies  of  Bar  and  Lorrain  ;  fo 
that,  after  the  death  of  Stanifiaus,  thefe  territories 
were  indiifolubly  united  to  the  dominions  of  France. 
Fleury  iteadily  purfued  his  pacific  plans,  and  the  de¬ 
putes  between  Spain  and  England  in  1737  very  lit¬ 
tle  affe&ed  the  peace  of  France;  and  it  mult  be 
remembered  to  his  praife,  that  inltead  of  fomenting 
the  quarrels  betwixt  the  neighbouring  potentates,  he 
laboured  inceffantly  to  keep  them  at  peace.  He  re¬ 
conciled  the  Genoefe  and  Corficans,  who  were  at  war ; 
and  his  mediation  was  accepted  by  the  Ottoman  Porte ; 
who  at  that  time  carried  on  a  fuccefsful  war  with  the 
emperor  of  Germany,  but  made  peace  with  him  at 
the  interceffion  of  the  cardinal.  All  his  endeavours 
to  preferve  the  general  peace,  however,  proved  at  laft 
ineffe&ual.  1  he  death  of  the  emperor  Charles  VI.  in 
1740,  the  lad  prince  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  fet  all 
Europe  in  a  flame.  The  emperor’s  elded  daughter, 
Maria  Therefa,  claimed  the  Audrian  fucceffion,  which 
comprehended  the  kingdoms  of  Hungary  and  Bohe¬ 
mia,  the  duchy  of  Silefia,  Audrian  Suabia,  Upper 
and  Lower  Audria,  Stiria,  Carinthia,  Carniola  ;  the 
four  fored  towns  ;  Burgaw  ;  Brifgaw  :  the  Low  Coun¬ 
tries  5  Friuli  ;  Tyrol ;  the  duchy  of  Milan  ;  and  the 
duchies,  of  Parma  and  Placentia.  Among  the  many 
competitors  who  pretended  a  right  to  fhare,  or  wholly 
to  inherit,  thefe  extenfive  dominions,  the  king  of 
I  ranee  was  one.  But  as  he  wifhed  not  to  awaken  the 
jealoufy  of  the  European  princes  by  preferring  direct¬ 
ly  his  own  pretenfions,  he  chofe  rather  to  fupport  thofe 
of  Frederick  III.  who  laid  claim  to  the  duchy  of  Sile¬ 
fia.  This  brought  on  the  war  of  1 740  ;  and  of  which 
an  account  is  given  under  the  articles  Britain  and 
Prussia.  It  was  terminated  in  1748  by  the  treaty 
of  Aix-la-Chapelle  ;  but  to  this  Louis,  who  fecretly 
meditated  a  fevere  vengeance  againd  Britain,  only  con¬ 
fented,  that  he  might  have  time  to  recruit  his  deet 
and  put  himfelf  fomewhat  more  upon  an  equality  with 


this  formidable  power.  But  while  he  meditated  great 
exploits  of  this  kind,  the  internal  tranquillity  of  the 
159  kingdom  was  didurbed  by  violent  difputes  betwixt  the 
Difputes  clergy  and  parliaments  of  France.  In  the  reign  of 
betwixt  the  Louis  XIV.  there  had  been  violent  conteds  betwixt 

and  clerevtSt^e  ^an^enifts  and  Jefuits  concerning  free  will  and  other 
^•obfeure  points  of  theology;  and  the  opinions  of  the 
Janfenids  had  been  declared  heretical  by  the  celebra¬ 
ted  papal  bull  named  Unigenltus  ;  the  reception  of  which 
was  enforced  by  the  king,  in  oppofition  to  the  parlia¬ 
ments,  the  archbiffiop  of  Paris,  and  the  body  of  the 
VOL.  IX.  Pan  I. 
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people.  The  archbifliop,  with  15  other  prelates,  pro-  France, 
teded  againd  it  as  an  infringement  of  the  rights  of  the 
Gallican  church,  of  the  laws  of  the  realm,  and  an  in- 
fult  on  the  rights  of  the  people  themfelves.  The  duke 
of  Orleans  favoured  the  bull  by  inducing  the  bidiops 
to  fubmit  to  it ;  but  at  the  fame  time  dopped  a  perfe¬ 
ction  which  was  going  on  againd  its  opponents.  Thus 
matters  pafl’ed  over  till  the  conclufion  of  the  peace ;  a 
diort  time  after  which,  the  jealoufy  of  the  clergy  was 
awakened  by  an  attempt  of  the  minider  of  date  to  in¬ 
quire  into  the  wealth  of  individuals  of  their  order.  To 
prevent,  this,  they  revived  the  conted  about  the  bull 
Unigenitus  ;  and  it  was  refolved,  that  confeffional  notes 
lhould  be  obtained  of  dying  perfons  ;  that  thefe  notes 
fhould  be  ilgned  by  prieds  who  maintained  the  autho¬ 
rity  of  the  bull ;  and  that,  without  fuch  notes,  no 
perfon  could  obtain  a  viaticum,  or  extreme  unclion. 

On  this  occafion  the  new  archbifliop  of  Paris,  and  the 
parliament  of  that  city,  took  oppofite  fides ;  the  latter 
imprifoning  fuch  of  the  clergy  as  refufed  to  adminifler 
the  facraments  excepting  in  the  circumflances  above 
mentioned.  Other  parliaments  followed  the  example 
of  that  of  Paris  ;  and  a  war  was  indantly  kindled  be¬ 
twixt  the  civil  and  eccleiiaflical  departments  of  the 
date.  In  this  difpute  the  king  interfered,  forbade  the 
parliaments  to  take  cognizance  of  ecclefiadical  pro¬ 
ceedings,  and  commanded  them  to  fufpend  all  profe- 
cutions  relative  to  the  refufal  of  the  facraments :  but 
indead  of  acquiefcing,  the  parliaments  prefented  new 
remondrances,  refufed  to  attend  any  other  bufinefs, 
and  refolved  that  they  could  not  obey  this  injundlion 
without  violating  their  duty  as  well  as  their  oath.  They 
cited  the  bifliop  of  Orleans  before  their  tribunal ;  and 
ordered  all  writings,  in  which  its  jurifdi&ion  tvas  de¬ 
puted,  to  be  burnt  by  the  executioner.  By  the  af- 
fi  fiance  of  the  military,  they  enforced  the  adminidra- 
ti°n  of  the  facraments  to  the  fick,  and  ceafed  to  dis¬ 
tribute  that  juftice  to  the  fubjeft  for  which  they  had  itfo 
been  originally  indituted.  Phe  king,  enraged  at  their  Parliament 
obdinacy,  arreded  and  imprifoned  four  of  the  mem-ofParis 
bers  who  had  been  mod  obdinate,  and  baniflied  the banifllfcd* 
remainder  to  Bourges,  Poi&iers,  and  Auvergne  ;  while, 
to  prevent  any  impediment  from  taking  place  in  the 
adminidration  of  judice  by  their  abfence,  he  ifl'ued  let¬ 
ters  patent,  by  which  a  royal  chamber  for  the  profecu- 
tion  of  civil  and  criminal  fuits  was  indituted.  The 
counfellors  refufed  to  plead  before  thefe  newT  courts  ; 
and  the  king,,  finding  at  lad  that  the  whole  nation  was 
about  to  fall  into  a  date  of  anarchy,  thought  proper 
to  recal  the  parliament.  The  baniffied  members  en¬ 
tered  Paris  amidft  the  acclamations  of  the  inhabitants  ; 
and  the  archbifliop,  who  dill  continued  to  encourage 
the  prieds  in  refufing  the  facraments,  was  baniflied  to 
his  feat  at  Conflans  ;  the.  bifhops  of  Orleans  and  Troyes 
were  in  like  manner  baniflied,  and  a  calm  for  the  pre- 
fent  redored  to  the  kingdom. 

The  tranquillity  thus  eflabliflied  was  of  no  long  du-New  de¬ 
ration.  In  the  year  17  56,  the  parliaments  again  fell  Putes  bl¬ 
under  the  difpleafure  of  their  king  by  their  imprudent  UVxt  the 
perfection  of  thofe  who  adhered  to  the  bull  Unhre-kin£ and  „ 
nitus.  They  proceeded  fo  far  in  this  oppofition  as  to  ^  lamen  ' 
refufe  to  regider  certain  taxes  abfolutely  neceflary  for 
the  carrying  on  of  the  war.  By  this  Louis  was  fo 
provoked,  that  he  fupprefled  the  fourth  and  fifth  cham¬ 
bers  of  inquefts,  the  members  of  which  had  didin- 
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guiflied  themfelves  by  their  oppofition  to  Ins  will.  He 
commanded  the  bull  Unigenitus  to  be  refpe&ed,  and 
prohibited  the  fecular  judges  from  ordering  the  admi- 
niftration  of  the  facraments.  On  this  15  counfellors 
of  the  great  chamber  refigned  their  offices,  and  1 24 
members  of  the  different  parliaments  followed  their 
example  j  and  the  moft  grievous  difeontents  took  place 
throughout  the  kingdom.  An  attempt  was  made  by 
a  fanatic,  named  Damien ,  to  affaffinate  him  j  and  the 
king  was  actually  wounded,  though  flightly,  between 
the  ribs,  in  the  prefence  of  his  fon  and  in  the  midft 
of  his  guards.  The  affaffin  was  put  to  the  moft  ex- 
quifite  tortures  ;  in  the  midft  of  which  he  perlifted, 
in  the  moft  obftinate  manner,  to  declare  that  he  had 
no  intention  to  kill  the  king :  but  that  his  deftgn  was 
only  to  wound  him,  that  God  might  touch  his  heart, 
and  incline  him  to  reft  ore  peace  to  his  dominions,  &.c. 
Thefe  expreffions,  which  undoubtedly  indicated  infa- 
nity,  had  no  effect  on  his  mercilefs  judges,  who  con- 
f2gned  him  to  one  of  the  moft  horrid  deaths  the  inge¬ 
nuity  or  cruelty  of  man  could  invent.  This  attempt, 
however,  feems  to  have  had  fome  effect  upon  the  king  ) 
for  he  foon  after  batiiffied  the  archbifhop  of  Paris,  who 
had  been  recalled,  and  once  more  accommodated  matters 
with  his  parliament. 

The  unfortunate  event  of  the  war  of  1755  had 
brought  the  nation  to  the  brink  of  ruin,  when  Louis 
implored  the  affiftance  of  Spain  \  and  on  this  occafion 
the  celebrated  Family  CompaHl  was  ftgned )  by  which, 
with  the  ftngle  exception  of  the  American  trade,  the 
fubjeCts  of  France  and  Spain  are  naturalized  in  both 
kingdoms,  and  the  enemy  of  the  one  fovereign  is  in¬ 
variably  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  enemy  of  the  other. 
At  that  time,  however  the  affiftance  of  Spain  avail¬ 
ed  very  little  5  both  powers  were  reduced  to  the  low- 
eft  ebb,  and  the  arms  of  Britain  were  triumphant  in 
every  quarter  of  the  globe.  See  the  article  Britain. 

The  peace  concluded  at  Paris  in  the  year  1763? 
though  it  freed  the  nation  from  a  moft  deftru£tive  and 
bloody  war,  did  not  reftore  its  internal  tranquillity.  . 
The  parliament,  eager  to  purfue  the  victory  they  had 
formerly  gained  over  their  religious  enemies,  now  di¬ 
rected  their  efforts  againft  the  Jefuits,  who  had  obtain¬ 
ed  and  enforced  the  bull  Unigenitus.  That  once 
powerful  order,  however,  was  now  on  the  brink  of  dc- 
ilru&ion.*  A  general  deteftation  of  its  members  had 
taken  place  throughout  the  whole  world.  A  confpi- 
racy  formed  by  them  againft  the  king  of  Portugal, 
and  from  which  he  narrowly  efcaped,  had  roufed  the 
indignation  of  Europe,  and  this  was  ft  ill  farther  in¬ 
flamed  by  fome  fraudulent  practices  of  which  they  had 
been  guilty  in  ^France.  Le  Valette,  the  chief  of  their 
miffionaries  at  Martinico,  had,  ever  ftnee  the  peace  of 
Aix-la-Cbapelle,  carried  on  a  very  extenftve  commerce, 
iufomuch  that  he  even  afpired  monopolizing  the 
whole  Weft  India  trade  when  the  war  with  Britain  com¬ 
menced  ifc  175  Lccnay  and  Geuffre,  merchants  at 
Marfeilles,  in  ex-peCtation  of  receiving  merchandife  to 
the  value  of  two  millions'  from  him,  had  accepted  of 
bills  drawn  by  the  Jefuits  to  the  amount  of  a  million 
and  a  half.  Unhappily  they  were  difappointed  by 
the  vaft  number  of  captures  made  by  the  Britiffi  $  in 
confequence  of  which  they  were  obliged  to  apply  to 
the  Society  of  Jefuits  at  large  :  but  they,  either  igno¬ 
rant  o£  their  true  inte reft,  or  toe  flow  in  giving  affift¬ 


ance,  fuff^red  the  merchants  to  flop  payment ,  and  thus 
not  only  to  bring  ruin  upon  themfelves,  but  to  in¬ 
volve,  as  is  ufual  in  fuch  cafes,  a  great  many  others 
in  the  fame  calamity.  Their  creditors  demanded  in¬ 
demnification  from  the  Society  at  large  5  and  on  their 
refufal  to  fatisfy  them,  brought  their  caufe  before  the 
parliament  of  Paris.  That  body,  eager  to  revenge 
themfelves  on  fuch  powerful  adverfaries,  carried  on  the 
moft  violent  perfections  everywhere  againft  them.  In 
the  courfe  of  thefe,  the  volume  containing  the  con- 
ftitution  and  government  of  the  order  itfelf  was  ap¬ 
pealed  to,  and  produced  in  open  court.  It  then  ap¬ 
peared,  that  the  order  of  Jefuits  formed  a  diftinCt  body 
in  the  ftate,  fubmitting  implicitly  to  their  chief,  who 
alone  was  abfolute  over  their  lives  and  fortunes.  It 
was  likewife  difco\rered  that  they  had,  after  a  former 
expulfion,  been  admitted  into  the  kingdom  upon  con¬ 
ditions  which  they  had  never  fulfilled  5  and  to  which 
their  chief  had  obftinately  refufed  to  fubferibe  j  con- 
fequently  that  their  exiftence  at  that  time  in  the  na¬ 
tion  was  merely  the  effeeft  of- toleration.  The  event 
was,  that  the  writings  of  the  Jefuits  were  pronounced 
to  contain  doCtrines  fubverfive  of  all  civil  government, 


France. 


and  injurious  to  the  fecurity  of  the  facred  perfons  of 
fovereigns :  the  attempt  of  Damien  againft  the  king 
was  attributed  to  them,  and  every  thing  feemed  to  prog- 
nofticate  their  fpeedy  diffolution.  In  this  critical1  mo¬ 
ment,  however,  the  king  interfered,  and  by  his  royal 
mandate  fufpended  all  proceedings  againft  them  for  a 
year  ;  a  plan  of  accommodation  was  drawn  up,  and 
lubmitted  to  the  pope  and  general  of  the  order  :  but 
the  latter,  by  his  ill-timed  haughtinefs,  entirely  over¬ 
threw  the  hope  of  reconciliation.  The  king  withdrew 
his  protection,  and  the  parliament  redoubled  their  ef¬ 
forts  againft  them.  The  bulls,  briefs,  conftitutions, 
and  other  regulations  of  the  Society,  were  determined 
to  be  encroachments  on  authority,  and  abufes  of  go¬ 
vernment  y  the  Society  itfelf  was  finally  diftolved,  and 
its  members  declared  incapable  of  holding  any  clerical 
or  municipal  offices  \  their  colleges  were  feized  ;  their 
effects  confifcated,  and  the  order  annihilated  ever 
fince.  164 

The  parliament,  having  gained  this  victory,  next  Contentions 
made  an  attempt  to  fet  bounds  to  the  power  of  the^^^ 
king  himfelf.  They  now  refufed  to  regifter  an  edict  and  his  par- 
which  Louis  had  iffued  for  the  continuance  of  fome  foment, 
taxes  which  (liould  have  ended  with  the  war,  and  like- 
wife  to  conform  to  another  by  which  the  king  was  en¬ 
abled  to  redeem  his  debts  at  an  inadequate  price.  The 
court  attempted  to  get  the  ediCts  regiftered  by  force, 
but  the  parliaments  everywhere  feemed  inclined  to  re¬ 
fill  to  the  laft.  In  1766,  the  parliament  of  Brittany 
refufed  the  crown  a  gift  of  *]CQ,ogo  livres  }  in  confe¬ 
quence  of  which  they  were  fingled  out  to  bear  the 
weight  of  royal  vengeance  :  but  while  matters  were  on 
the  point  of  coming  to  extremities,  the  king  thought 
proper  to  drop  the  procefs  altogether,  and  to  publifh  a 
general  amnefly.  The  parliaments,  however,  now  af¬ 
fected  to  defpife  the  royal  clemency  5  which  exafperated 
the  king  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  he  ordered  the  counfel¬ 
lors  of  the  parliament  of  Brittany  (who  had  refufed 
to  refume  the  funaions  of  which  he  deprived  them) 
to  be  included  in  the  lift  of  thofe  who  were  to  be  4 
drafted  for  militia  $  and  thofe  upon  whom  the  lot  fell 
were  immediately  obliged  to  join  their  refpe&ive  regi- 

*  ments ; 
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the  reft  being  employed  in  forming  the  city  of  thefe,  who 


France,  meats  ^ 

mm~~*  guard.  The  parliament  of  Paris  remonftrated  fo  free¬ 
ly  upon  this  conduct  of  the  king,  that  they  alfo  fell 
under  his  cenfure  3  and  Louis  in  the  mold  explicit 
manner  declared,  that  he  would  fuffer  no  earthly  power 
to  interfere  with  his  will ;  and  the  parliaments  were 
for  the  prefent  intimidated  into  lubmiftion. 

The  interval  of  domeftic  tranquillity  whiph  now  took 
place,  was  employed  by  the  king  in  humbling  the  pride 
of  the  pope,  who  refufed  to  recal  a  brief  he  had  pub- 
liftied  againft  the  duke  of  Parma.  On  this  the  French 
monarch  reclaimed  the  territories  of  Avignon  and  Ve- 
naiftin  3  and  while  the  pontiff  denounced  his  unavailing 
cenfures  againft  him,  the  marquis  de  Rochecouart.  with 
a  lirigle  regiment  of  ibldiers,  drove  out  the  troops  of 
the  pope,  and  took  poffeffion  of  the  territories  in  que- 
ftion. 

A  more  formidable  oppofition  was  made  by  the  na¬ 
tives  of  the  final!  ifland  of  Corfica  3  the  fovereigntv  of 
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which  had  been  transferred  to  France  by  the  Genoefe 
its  former  mailers,  on  condition  that  Louis  lhould  re- 
inftate  them  in  the  polfeifion  of  the  ifland  of  Caprala, 
which  the  Corftcans  had  lately  reduced.  Thefe  iflanders 
defended  themfelves  with  the  moil  defperate  intrepidi¬ 
ty  3  and  it  was  not  till  after  two  campaigns,  in  which 
feveral  thoufands  of  the  braveft  troops  of  France  were 
166  1°^’  ^at  ^ley  cou^  t>e  brought  under  lubjeflion. 

Dill reifed  Bhe  fatisfaflion  which  this  unimportant  conqueft 
Hate  of  the  might  afford  to  Louis,  was  clouded  by  the  diftrefs  of 
nation.  the  nation  at  large.  The  Eaft  India  Company  had  to¬ 
tally  failed,  and  moft  of  the  capital  commercial  houfes 
in  the  kingdom  were  involved  in  the  fame  calamity. 
The  minifter,  the  due  de  Choifeuil,  by  one  defperate 
ftroke,  reduced  the  intereft  of  the  funds  to  one  half, 
and  at  the  fame  time  took  away  the  benefit  of  the  fur- 
vivorfliip  in  the  tontines,  by  which  the  national  credit 
was  greatly  affected;  the  altercation  betwixt  the  king- 
and  his  parliaments  revived,  and  the  diffenfions  became 
worfe  than  ever.  The  due  de  Choifeuil  attempted  in 
vain  to  conciliate  the  differences  3  his  efforts  tended 
only  to  bring  misfortunes  upon  himfelf,  and  in  1771 
he  was  banifhed  by  the  king,  who  fufpe&ed  him  of  fa¬ 
vouring  the  popular  party  too  much  3  and  this  was  foou 
after  followed  by  the  banifhment  of  the  whole  parlia¬ 
ment  of  Paris,  and  that  by  the  banilhment  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  others  3  new  parliaments  being  everywhere  cho- 
fen  in  place  of  thole  who  had  been  expelled.  The 
people  were  by  no  means  difpofed  to  pay  the  fame  re¬ 
gard  to  thefe  new  parliaments  that  they  had  done  to 
the  old  ones  3  but  every  appearance  of  oppofition  was 
at  laft  filenced  by  the  abfolute  authority  of  the  king. 
In  the  midft  of  this  plentitude  of  power,  however,  which 
he  had  fo  ardently  defired,  his  health  daily  declined, 
and  the  end  of  his  days  was  evidently  at  no  great 
dlftance.  As  he  had  all  along  indulged  himfelf  in  fen- 
fiial  pleafures  to  the  greateft  excefs,  fo  now  they  prov¬ 
ed  the  immediate  means  of  his  deftruftion.  His  fa¬ 
vourite  miftreis,  Madame  de  Pompadour,  who  for  a 
long  time  governed  him  with  an  abfolute  fway,  had 
long  fince  been  dead,  and  the  king  had  for  fome  time 
been  equally  enflaved  by  the  charms  of  Madame  du 
Barre.  At  laft  even  her  beauty  proved  infufticient  to 
excite  defire  3  and  a  fuccefiion  of  miftreffes  became  ne- 
ceflary  to  roufe  the  languid  appetites  of  the  king.  One 


nicated  the  diieafe  to  the  king  3  who  in  a  fhort  time 
died  of  it,  notwithftanding  all  the  aftiftance  that  could  n  P 
be^given  him  by  the  phyficians.  Loni^xV. 

Ihe  new king  Louis  XVI.  grandfon  to  the  former,  16S 
afeended  the  throne  in  the  year  1774,  in  the  20th  yearRe,’?n 
of  his  age  3  and  to  fecure  himfelf  againft  the  diieafe Lcuis  X  v  I* 
which  had  proved  fatal  to  his  predeceflbr,  fubmitted  to 
inoculation,  with  feveral  others  of  the  royal  family. 

Iheir  quick  and  eafy  recovery  contributed  much  to  ex¬ 
tend  that  pradice  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  to  remo  ve 
the  prejudices  which  had  been  entertained  againft  it. 

The  king  had  no  fooner  regained  his  health,  than  he 
applied  himfelf  diligently  to  extinguilh  the  differences 
which  had  taken  place  betwixt  his  predeceffor  and  the 
people.  He  removed  thole  from  their  employments 
who  had  given  caufe  of  complaint  by  their  arbitrary 
and  oppreflive  conduft  3  and  he  conciliated  the  affec¬ 
tion  of  his  fubje&s  by  removing  the  new  parliaments 
and  recalling  the  old  ones. 

But  though  the  prudence  of  Louis  had  fuggefted 
to  him  thefe  compliances,  he  endeavoured  frill  to  pre- 
ferve  pure  and  entire  the  royal  authority.  He  explain¬ 
ed  his  intentions  by  a  fpeech  in  the  great  chamber 
of  parliament.  “  The  ftep  that  he  had  taken  to  en- 
fure  the  tranquillity  and  happinefs  of  his  fubje&s,  ought 
not  (he  obferved)  to  invalidate  his  own  authority  3  and 
he  hoped,  from  the  zeal  and  attachment  of  the  prefent 
affembly,  an  example  of  fubmiftion  to  the  reft  of  his 
fubjeds.  Their  repeated  refiftance  to  the  commands 
of  his  grandfather  had  compelled  that  monarch  to 
maintain  his  prerogative  by  their  banilhment  3  and  they 
were  now  recalled,  in  the  expe&ation  that  they  would 
quietly  exercife  them  fun&ions,  and  difplay  their  la¬ 
titude  by  their  obedience«,,  He  concluded  with  de¬ 
claring,  “  That  it  was  his  defire  to  bury  in  oblivion  all 
paft  grievances  3  that  he  lhould  ever  behold  with  ex~ 
treme  difapprobation  whatever  might  tend  to  create 
dmiions  and  difturb  the  general  tranquillity  3  and  that 
his  chancellor  would  read  his  ordinance  to  the  affem¬ 
bly,  from  which  they  might  be  allured  he  would  not 
fuffer  the  fmalleft  deviation  to  be  made.’*  That  ordi¬ 
nance  was  conceived  in  the  moft  explicit  terms,  and 
was  immediately  regiftered  by  the  king’s  command. 

Ihe  articles  of  it  limited  within  very  narrow  bounds 
the  pretenlions  of  the  parliament  of  Paris  :  The  mem¬ 
bers  were  forbidden  to  look  upon  themfelves  as  one 
body  with  the  other  parliaments  of  the  kingdom,  or 
to  take  any  ftep,  or  affume  any  title,  that  might  tend 
towards  or  imply  fuch  an  union  :  They  were  enjoin¬ 
ed  never  to  relinquifh  the  adminiftration  of  public  in- 
ftice,  except  in  cafes  of  abfolute  neceflit),  for  which 
the  firft  prefident  was  to  be  refponlible  to  the  king  • 
and  it  was  added,  that  on  their  difobedienoe  the  grand 
council  might  replace  the  parliament,  without  any 
new  edid  for  the  purpofe.  They  were  ftill  however 
permitted  to  enjoy  the  right  of  remonftrating  before 
the  registering  of  any  edias  or  letters  patent  which 
they  might  conceive  injurious  to  the  welfare  of  the 
people,  provided  they  preferved  in  their  reprefentations 
the  reipea  due  to  the  throne.  But  thefe  remonftrances 
were  not  to  be  repeated  ;  and  the  parliament,  if  they 
proved  ineffeaual,  were  to  regifter  the  edia  objeaed 
to  within  a  month  at  fartheft  from  the  firft  day  of  its 
N  2  being 
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being  publifhed.  They  were  forbidden  to  iiiue  any  ar- 
;  rets  which  might  excite  trouble,  or  in  any  manner  re¬ 
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were  allured  by  the  king  himfelf,  at  the  conclulion  of 
this  code  for  their  future  condudl,  that  as  long  as  they 
adhered  to  the  bounds  prefcribed,  they  might  depend 
upon  his  countenance  and  protection.  In  fhort,  the 
terms  on  which  Louis  confented  to  re-eftablifh  the  par¬ 
liaments  were  fuch,  that  they  were  reduced  to  mere 
cyphers,  and  the  word  of  the  king  ftill  continued  to  be 
the  only  law  in  the  kingdom.  The  archbilhop  of  Pa¬ 
ris,  wfiio  had  like  wife  prefumed  to  raife  fome  commo¬ 
tions  with  regard  to  the  bull  Unigenitus,  was  obliged 
to  fubmit  ;  and  feverely  threatened  if  he  fliould  after¬ 
wards  interfere  in  fuch  a  caufe. 

The  final  conqueft  of  the  Corficans,  who,  provoked 
by  the  oppreffion  of  their  governors,  had  once  more 
attempted  to  regain  their  former  liberty,  was  the  firft 
event  of  importance  wfiiich  took  place  after  this  refto- 
ration  of  tranquillity  :  but  the  kingdom  was  yet  filled 
with  diforder  from  other  caufes.  A  fcarcity  of  corn 
happening  to  take  place  juft  at  the  time  that  fome 
regulations  had  been  made  by  M.  Turgot  the  new  fi¬ 
nancier,  the  populace  rofe  in  great  bodies,  and  com¬ 
mitted  fuch  outrages,  that  a  military  force  became  ab- 
folutely  neceffary  to  quell  them  ♦,  and  it  was  not  till 
upwards  of  500  of  thefe  miferable  wretches  wrere  de- 
firoyed  that  they  could  be  reduced.  The  king,  howT- 
ever,  by  his  prudent  and  vigorous  condu£t  on  this  oc- 
cafion,  foon  put  a  flop  to  all  riots,  and  eminently  dis¬ 
played  his  clemency  as  wrell  -as  prudence  in  the  me¬ 
thods  he  took  for  the  reftoration  of  the  public  tran¬ 
quillity. 

The  humanity  of  Louis  wTas  next  fnown  in  an  edict 
which  he  caufed  to  be  regiftered  in  parliament,  fenten- 
cing  the  deferters  from  his  army  in  future  to  work  as 
flaves  on  the  public  roads,  inftead  of  puniffiing  them  as 
formerly  with  death  ^  and  with  equal  attention  to  the 
general  welfare  of  his  fubje£ts,  he  feized  the  moment  of 
peace  to  fulfil  thofe  promifes  of  economy  which  on  his 
acceftion  he  had  given  to  the  people.  Various  regula¬ 
tions  took  place  in  confequence  •,  particularly  the  fup- 
preftion  of  the  moufquetaires  and  fome  other  corps, 
which  being  adapted  more  to  the  parade  of  guarding 
the  royal  perfon  than  any  real  military  Service,  were 
Supported  at  a  great  expence,  without  any  adequate  re¬ 
turn  of  benefit  to  the  flate. 

Particular  attention  was  alfo  paid  to  the  ftate  of  the 
marine  5  and  the  appointment  of  M.  de  Sartine  in 
1776  to  that  department  did  honour  to  the  penetra¬ 
tion  of  the  fovereign.  That  minifter,  fruitful  in  re¬ 
sources,  and  umvearied  in  his  application,  wTas  incef- 
fantly  engaged  in  augmenting  the  naval  ftrength  of 
his  country  }  and  the  various  preparations  that  filled 
the  ports  and  docks  created  no  lmall  uneafinefs  to  the 
Britifh  court. 

The  next  appointment  made  by  the  king  was  equal¬ 
ly  happy,  and  in  one  refpedt  Singular  and  unpre¬ 
cedented.  M.  Turgot,  though  poffeffed  of  integrity 
and  induftry,  had  not  been  able  to  command  the  pub¬ 
lic  confidence.  On  his  retreat,  M.  Clugny,  intendant 
general  of  Bourdeaux,  had  been  elevated  to  the  vacant 
poft :  but  he  dying  in  a  very  fhort  fpace,  M.  Taboureau 
des  Reaux  wTas  appointed  his  fucceffor  ;  and  the  king 
foon  after  affociated  with  him  in  the  management  of 


the  finances  M.  Neckar,  by  birth  a  Swifs,  and  by  re-  Frances 
ligion  a  Proteftant.  That  gentleman,  in  the  preced- 
ing  reign,  had  been  cbofen  to  adjuit  fome  differences  ^ppVmt- 
between  the  Eaft  India  Company  and  the  crown  *,  andment  of  M. 
had  difeharged  his  truft  in  a  manner  wfiiich  gained  the  Neckar  to 
approbation  of  both  parties.  Poffeffed  of  diftinguiih-1}16  direc- 
ed  abilities,  bis  appointment  would  have  excited  no  fur-t.l0n  0  1  e 
prile,  had  it  not  been  contrary  to  the  comtant  policy 
of  France,  w  hich  had  carefully  excluded  the  aliens  of 
her  country  and  faith  from  the  controul  of  her  revenue. 

It  now  flood  forward  as  a  newT  inftance  of  enlargement 
of  mind  and  liberality  of  fentiinent ;  and  will  to  po- 
flerity  mark  the  prominent  features  of  the  reign  of 
Louis  XVI. 

Although  the  French  monarch  was  of  a  pacific  dif- 
pofition,  and  not  deftitute  of  generofity  of  fentiment ; 
yet  his  own  and  the  public  exultation  had  been  openly 
and  conflantly  proportioned  to  the  fuccefs  of  the  Ame-  ty2 
ricans  in  their  conteft  wfith  Britain  :  the  princes  of  the  The  French 
blood  and  the  chief  nobility  were  eager  to  embark  inPnvately. 
fupport  of  the  caufe  of  freedom  j  and  the  prudence  °f  Americans 
the  king  and  his  moft  confidential  minifters  alone  re-intkeir 
ftrained  their  ardour.  The  fatal  events  of  the  former  w^ar  conteft 
wrere  ftill  impreffed  on  the  mind  of  Louis  ;  and  he  could  with  Bri- 
not  readily  confent  to  expofe  his  infant  marine  in  a  con-tam> 
teft  wfith  a  nation  who  had  fo  frequently  afferted  the 
dominion  of  the  Teas,  and  fo  lately  broken  the  united 
ftrength  of  the  houfe  of  Bourbon.  At  the  fame  time, 
he  was  fenfible  that  the  opportunity  of  humbling  thofe 
haughty  iflanders  fhould  not  be  entirely  negledfted,  and 
that  fome  advantages  fhould  be  taken  of  the  prefent 
commotions  in  America.  Two  agents  from  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States,  Silas  Deane  and  Dr  Benjamin  Franklin, 
had  fuccefiively  arrived  at  Paris  :  and  though  all  audi¬ 
ence  was  denied  them  in  a  public  capacity,  ftill  they 
were  privately  encouraged  to  hope  that  France  only 
waited  the  proper  opportunity  to  vindicate  in  arms 
the  independence  of  America.  In  the  mean  while, 
the  American  cruifers  were  hofpitably  received  into 
the  French  ports  *,  artillery  and  all  kinds  of  warlike 
ftores  'were  freely  fold  or  liberally  granted  to  the  di- 
ftrefs  of  the  colonifts  *,  and  French  officers  and  engi¬ 
neers,  with  the  connivance  of  government,  entered  into 
their  fervice. 

Some  changes  w’ere  about  this  time  introduced  into 
the  different  departments  of  ftate.  The  condinft  of  M. 

Neckar  in  the  finances  had  been  attended  with  univer- 
fal  approbation  *,  and  M.  Taboureau  des  Reaux,  his  col¬ 
league,  had  refigned  his  fituation,  but  ftill  retained  the 
dignity  of  counfellor  of  ftate.  To  afford  full  fcope  to 
the  genius  of  M.  Neckar,  Louis  determined  no  longer 
to  clog  him  wfith  an  affociate  :  but,  with  the  title  of 
Diredlor  General  of  the  Finances,  fubmitted  to  him  the 
entire  management  of  the  funds  and  revenue  of  France. 

In  the  enfuing  year,  the  Count  de  St  Germains,  fecre- 
tary  at  war,  died  }  and  the  prince  de  Montbarey,  who 
had  already  filled  an  inferior  fituation  in  that  depart¬ 
ment,  was  now  appointed  to  fucceed  him. 

In  the  mean  time,  Louis’s  negotiations  with  foreign 
courts  wTere  not  negledled.  He  concluded  a  new  trea¬ 
ty  of  alliance  with  Swfitzerland  5  vigilantly  obferved 
the  motions  of  the  different  princes  of  Germany  on  the 
death  of  the  eledlor  of  Bavaria }  and  when  clofely 
queftioned  by  the  Englifh  arnbaffador,  Lord  Stormont, 
refpe&ing  the  various  warlike  preparations  which  were 
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France,  diligently  continued  through  the  kingdom,  lie  replied, 

v - ^  That  at  a  time  when  the  feas  were  covered  with  Englith 

fleets  and  American  cruifers,  and  when  fuch  armies 
were  fent  to  the  New  World  as  had  never  before  ap¬ 
peared  there,  it  became  prudent  for  him  alfo  to  arm 
for  the  fecurity  of  the  colonies  and  the  prote&iqn  of 
the  commerce  of  France.  The  king  was  not  ignorant 
at  the  fame  time,  that  the  remonftranccs  of  Great  Bri¬ 
tain,  and  the  importunities  of  the  agents  of  die  United 
States,  would  foon  compel  him  to  adopt  forne  deciflve 
line  of  condufl.  This  was  haftened  by  a  new  event 
173  difaflrous  to  Britain  ;  the  failure  of  General  Burgoyne’s 
id  at  laR  expedition,  and  the  capture  of  his  army.  The  news 
t^iat  ev^nt  was  received  at  Paris  with  unbounded  ex¬ 
ultation.  M.  Sartine,  the  marine  fuperintendant,  was 
eager  to  meafure  the  naval  ftrength  of  France  with 
of  the  Unit- Qf  Great  Britain  3  the  queen,  who  had  long  fe- 
ed  States.  concjec|  t]-ie  applications  of  the  American  agents,  now 
efpoufed  their  caufe  with  frefh  ardour  3  and  the  pacific 
inclinations  of  Louis  being  overborne  by  the  fuggeftions 
of  his  minifters  and  the  influence  of  the  queen,  it  was 
at  length  determined  openly  to  acknowledge  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  the  United  State?. 

Dr  Franklin  and  Silas  Deane,  who  had  hitherto 
a£ted  as  private  agents,  were  now  acknowledged  as 
public  ambaffadors  from  thofe  dates  to  the  court  of 
Verfailles  3  and  a  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce  was 
figned  between  the  two  powers  in  the  month  of  Febru¬ 
ary  1778.  The  duke  of  Noailles,  ambaflador  to  the 
court  of  London,  was  in  the  month  of  March  in- 
itru&ed  to  acquaint  that  court  with  the  above  treaty. 
At  the  fame  time  he  declared,  that  the  contradting 
parties  had  paid  great  attention  not  to  ftipulate  any 
exclufive  advantages  in  favour  of  France,  and  that  the 
United  States  had  referved  the  liberty  of  treating  with 
every  nation  whatever  on  the  fame  footing  of  equality 
and  reciprocity.  But  this  ftipulation  was  treated  by 
the  Britifli  with  contempt  3  and  the  recal  of  Lord 
Stormont,  their  ambaflador  at  Verfailles,  was  the  fig- 
nal  for  the  commencement  of  hoftilities. — The  events 
produced  by  this  war  arc  related  under  the  articles 
America,  Britain,  and  Indostan.  Here  our 
,  chief  bufinefs  is  with  domeftic  tranfadlions,  the  mea- 
fures  of  the  cabinet,  and  the  internal  economy  of  the 
flate. 

In  the  year  1780  new  changes  in  the  French  mini- 
ftry  took  place.  M.  Bertin  had  refigned  the  office 
of  fecretary  of  flate  3  the  prince  de  Montbarey  bad  re¬ 
tired  from  the  poft  of  fecretary  at  war,  and  was  fuc- 
Removal  ofceeded  by  the  Marquis  de  Segur.  But  the  moft  im- 
M.  de  Sar-  portant  removal  was  that  of  M.  Sartine,  who  had  for 
tme.  feveral  years  prefided  over  the  marine  department,  and 

whofe  unwearied  application  and  ability  had  raifed  the 
naval  power  of  France  to  a  height  that  aftonifhed  Eu¬ 
rope  :  but  his  colleagues  in  the  cabinet  loudly  arraigned 
a  profuflon,  which  would  have  diverted  into  one  chan¬ 
nel  the  whole  refources  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  his  re¬ 
treat  opened  a  road  to  the  ambition  of  the  Marquis  de 
Caftries,  who  was  appointed  to  fupply  his  place. 

This  year,  the  king  fixed  on  the  anniverfary  of  his 
birth  day  to  render  it  memorable  by  a  new  inftance  of 
humanity  :  and  he  aboliflied  for  ever  the  inhuman  cu- 
flom  of  putting  the  quejiion,  as  it  was  called,  by  torture  3 
a  cuftom  which  had  been  fo  eflablifhed  by  the  pra&ice 
of  ages,  that  it  feemed  ,to.  be  an  infeparable  part  of 
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the  conflitution  ©f  the  courts  of  juftice  in  France.  At  France* 
the  fame  time,  to  defray  the  charges  of  war,  he  conti-  v_ 
nued  to  diminifh  his  own  expenditure  3  and  facrificing 
his  magnificence  to  the  eafe  of  his  fubjedls,  difmiffed 
at  once  above  400  officers  belonging  to  his  court.  1 75 

Unhappily,  however,  the  popular  difeontents  were^.l^,lffion 
excited  next  year  by  the  difmiffion  of  their  favourite  ^eCjiar 
minifler,  M.  Neckar.  He  had  conceived  the  arduous 
but  popular  projedl  of  fupporting  a  war  by  loans  with¬ 
out  taxes  3  and  the  rigid  economy  which  he  had  intro¬ 
duced  into  all  the  departments  of  the  royal  houfehold, 
and  the  various  refources  that  prefented  themfelves  to 
his  fertile  genius,  had  fupported  him  amidit  the  diffi¬ 
culties  that  attended  this  fyflem.  But  his  aufterity  of 
temper  had  not  rendered  him  equally  acceptable  to  the 
fovereign  and  his  fubjedls  3  and  the  repeated  reforms 
he  had  recommended  were  reprefented  as  inconflflent 
with  the  dignity  of  the  crown  3  he  was  therefore  in 
1781  difmifled  from  his  office  of  comptroller-general  5 
and  M.  Joli  de  Fleuri,  counfellor  of  flate,  was  appoint¬ 
ed  to  that  important  department.  The  defeat  of  the 
count  de  Grafle  happened  next  year,  and  imprefled  the 
kingdom  with  general  grief  and  confternation.  Im 
menfe  preparations  were,  however,  made  for  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  1783  3  and  in  conjunction  with  the  courts  of 
Madrid  and  the  Hague,  Louis  was  determined  this  year 
to  make  the  moft  powerful  efforts  to  bring  the  war  to  a 
conclufion.  But  in  the  midft  of  thefe  preparations,  the 
voice  of  peace  was  again  heard  3  and  Louis  was  induced  175 
to  liffen  to  the  proffered  mediation  of  the  two  firft  po-  Peace  con- 
tentates  in  Europe,  the  emperor  of  Germany  and  the  eluded, 
emprefs  of  Ruffia.  The  count  de  Vergennes,  who  ftill 
occupied  the  poft  of  fecretary  of  foreign  affairs,  was 
appointed  to  treat  with  Mr  Fitzherbert  the  Britifli 
minifter  at  Bruflels,  but  who  had  lately  proceeded  to 
Paris  to  condudt  this  important  negotiation.  The 
way  was  already  fmoothed  for  the  reftoration  of  public 
tranquillity,  by  provifional  articles  figned  at  the  con¬ 
clufion  of  the  laft  year  between  the  ftates  of  America 
and  Great  Britain,  and  which  were  to  conftitute  a 
treaty  of  peace  finally  to  be  concluded  when  that  be¬ 
tween  France  and  Great  Britain  took  place.  Prelimi¬ 
nary  articles  were  accordingly  agreed  upon  and  fign¬ 
ed  at  Verfailles  :  thefe  were  foon  after  fucceeded  by  a  ’ 
definitive  treaty  3  and  France,  throughout  her  exten- 
five  dominions,  beheld  peace  once  more  eflablifhed. 

Though  the  late  war  had  been  attended  by  the  moft 
brilliant  fuccefs,  and  the  independence  of  America 
Teemed  to  ftrike  deep  at  the  fource  of  her  rival’s  power,  , 
yet  France  herfelf  had  not  been  entirely  free  from  in¬ 
convenience.  The  retreat  of  M.  Neckar,  had,  as  we 
have  already  obferved,  diminiihed  the  public  confidence  5  ■ 
three  different  perfons  who  had  fince  tranfiently  occu- 
pied  his  poft,  increafed  the  jealoufies  of  the  people  5  of  the7 
and  the  failure  of  the  celebrated  Caifle  d’EfcompteCa.fie 
completed  the  univerfal  confternation.  d’Eicompte 

That  bank  had  been  eflablifhed  in  the  year  177 6. 

The  plan  of  it  was  formed  by  a  company  of  private 
adventurers,  and  its  capital  was  fixed  at  500,000k 
fterling.  The  profeffed  defign  of  the  Company  was 
to  difeount  bills  at  fhort  dates,  at  the  -rate  of  four  per 
cent,  per  annum  :  but  as  this  intereft  could  never  be  an 
equivalent  for  the  capital  funk  by  the  proprietors,  they 
were  intrufted  with  the  additional  power  of  ifliiing 
notes,  to  the  amount  of.  their  capital,  which,  as  they 

were 
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^France,  were  capable  at  any  time  of  being  converted  into  fpecie, 
v  *  might  be  often  voluntarily  taken  by  their  cuftomers 
from  mere  convenience.  The  reputation  of  the  bank 
foon  caufed  its  flock  to  fell  above  par  :  and  its  credit 
was  flill  at  the  higheft,  when  to  the  ailonifhment  of  the 
nation  it  fuddenly  flopped  payment  on  the  2d  of  Octo¬ 
ber  *783.  The  caufe  affigned  was  an  uncommon  fcar- 
city  of  fpecie  :  But  the  public  fufpe£ted  that  the  failure 
arofe  from  a  loan  fecretly  made  to  government ;  and 
what  confirmed  the  fufpicion  was,  that  government  a- 
bout  .the  fame  time  flopped  payment  of  the  bills  drawn 
upon  them  by  their  army  in  America. 

Whatever  was  the  caufe  of  this  event,  the  king  was 
prevailed  on  to  extend  his  protection  to  the  Company. 
By  four  fucceflive  ediCls  the  banks  in  Paris  were 
ordered  to  receive  the  notes  of  the  Caiffe  d’Efcompte 
as  currency;  and  a  lottery  with  a  flock  of  one  million 
flerling,  redeemable  in  eight  years,  being  eflablifhed, 
the  tickets  were  made  purchafablc  in  notes  of  the  Caiffe 
d’Efcompte.  By  tliefe  expedients  the  public  confi¬ 
dence  in  that  bank  was  revived,  its  bufinefs  increafed, 
and  its  flock  rofe  to  above  double  the  original  fubfcrip- 
tion  ;  the  bills  from  America  were  at  the  fame  time  put 
in  a  train  of  payment,  and  public  credit  was  reflored 
throughout  the  kingdom.  Some  compenfation  alfo 
for  the  cxpences  that  had  been  incurred  during  the  late 
war,  was  drawn  from  a  treaty  with  the  United  States 
of  America.  Thefe  engaged  to  reimburfe  France  in 
the  fum  of  18  millions  of  livres,  which  had  been  ad¬ 
vanced  in  the  hour  of  their  diflrefs  ;  and  Louis  con- 
fented  to  receive  the  money,  as  more  convenient  to  the 
States,  in  the  fpace  of  I  2  years,  by  1 2  equal  and  an- 
T^s  nual  payments.  *t 

Treaty  be-  The  general  peace  was  foon  after  followed  by  a  par- 
tween  ticular  treaty  between  France  and  Holland,  which  was 
Trance  and  effe£led  with  great  addrefs  by  the  Count  de  Vergennes. 

0  an  It  included  all  the  principles  which  can  ferve  to  ce¬ 
ment  in  the  clofefl  union  diflinft  nations  under  diftindt 
governments  ;  and  by  which  they  may  mutually  partici¬ 
pate,  in  peace  or  in  war,  of  good  or  of  evil ;  and  in 
all  cafes  admimfler  the  moll  perfect  aid,  counfel,  and 
fuccour  to  each  other.  It  alfo  prefcribed,  if  their 
united  good  offices  for  the  prefcrvation  of  peace  fhould 
prove  ineffectual,  the  affiflance  they  were  to  afford 
each  other  by  fea  and  land.  France  was  to  furnifh 
Holland  with  10,000  effective  infantry,  2000  cavalry, 
with  12  (hips  of  the  line  and  6  frigates.  Their  High 
Mightineffes,  on  the  other  fide,  in  cafe  of  a  marine 
war,  or  that  France  fhould  be  attacked  by  fea,  were  to 
contribute  to  her  defence  fix  fhips  of  the  line  and  three 
frigates  ;  and  in  cafe  of  an  attack  on  the  territory  of 
France,  the  States  General  were  to  have  the  option  of 
furnifhing  their  land  contingent  either  in  money  or 
troops,  at  the  eflimate  of  5000  infantry  and  1000  ca¬ 
valry.  Further,  If  the  ftipulated  fuccours  fhould  be 
infufficient  for  the  defence  of  the  party  attacked,  or 
for  procuring  a  proper  peace,  they  engaged  to  affift 
each  other  with  all  their  forces,  if  neceffary  ;  it  being 
however  agreed  that  the  contingent  of  troops  to  be  fur- 
11  tilled  by  the  States  General  fhould  not  exceed  20,00 o 
infantry  and  4000  cavalry.  It  was  further  added, 
that  neither  of  the  contracting  powers  fhould  difarm, 
or  make  or  receive  propofals  of  peace  or  truce,  with¬ 
out  the  confent  of  the  other  :  they  promifed  alfo  not 
to  contract  any  future  alliance  or  engagement  what- 
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ever,  directly  or  indirectly,  contrary  to  the  prefent  France. 

treaty  5  and  on  any  treaties  or  negotiations  being  pro-  w - y — 

poled  wliicli  might  prove  detrimental  to  their  joint  inte- 
refl,  they  pledged  their  faith  to  give  notice  to  each  o- 
-  ther  of  fuch  propofals  as  foon  as  made. 

Thus  was  Holland  now  converted  into  the  firm  ally 
of  that  power  againft  whole  encroaching  ipirit  lhe  had 
formerly  armed  the  molt  powerful  kingdoms  of  Eu¬ 
rope  ;  while  France  having  afferted  the  independence 
of  America  againft  Great  Britain,  and  having  con¬ 
verted  an  ancient  and  formidable  foe  into  an  uferui 
friend,  feemed  to  have  attained  an  influence  ever  the 
nations  of  the  earth  that  fhe  had  never  before  been  pof- 
feffed  of. 

But  however  exalted  her  prefent  fituation  might  ap¬ 
pear,  the  feeds  of  future  commotion  %vere  already  ap¬ 
parent  to  an  attentive  obferver.  'ihe  applaufe’  that 
had  attended  the  parliament  of  Paris  in  their  flruggles 
with  the  late  king  might  be  confidered  as  the  full  dawn 
of  freedom  ;  the  language  of  that  aflembly  had  boldly 
inculcated  to  their  countrymen  their  natural  rights, 
and  taught  them  to  look  with  a  leis  enraptured  eye  on  I79 
the  luflre  that  encompafled  the  throne.  The  war  inConfe- 
America  had  contributed  to  enlarge  the  political  ideas  qaence  to 
of  the  French  :  they  had  on  that  occafion  flood  forth 
as  the  champions  pf  liberty,  in  oppofition  to  regal  interfe^ 
power  ;  and  the  officers,  who  had  acled  on  that  confpi-rence  be- 
cuous  theatre,  accuflomed  to  think  and  fpeak  without  t"*een  Bri- 
reflraint,  on  their  return  imparted  to  the  provinces  of^lin  arsi* 
France  the  flame  of  freedom  wrhich  had  been  kindled  in  °" 
the  wilds  of  America.  From  that  moment  the  French, 
in  (lead  of  filently  acquiefcing  under  the  edicts  of  their 
fovereign,  canvaffed  each  a6lion  with  bold  and  rigid  im¬ 
partiality ;  while  the  attachment  of  the  army,  which 
has  ever  been  confidered  as  the  foie  foundation  of  def- 
potifm,  gave  way  to  the  noble  enthufiafm  of  liberty. 

We  have  already  noticed  the  public  diffatisfadlion 
that  had  attended  the  difmiffion  of  M.  Necker ;  his  tran- 
flent  fucceffor,  M.  de  Fleury,  had  retired  from  the 
management  of  the  finances  in  1783,  and  the  more 
tranfient  adminiftration  of  M.  d’Ormeffon  had  expired 
in  the  fame  year  that  gave  it  birth.  On  his  retreat, 

M.  de  Calonne,  who  had  fucceflively  filled  with  acknow- 
ledged  reputation  the  office  of  intendant  of  Mentz,  'and  ment  and 
afterwards  of  the  provinces  of  Flanders  and  Artois,  was  meafures  of 
nominated  to  the  poll  of  comptroller- general.  This 
gentleman,  flexible  and  infinuating,  eloquent  in  con-  onne* 
verfation  and  poliffied  in  his  manners,  fertile  in  refour- 
ces  and  liberal  in  the  difpofal  of  the  public  money, 
foon  rendered  himfelf  acceptable  to  the  fovereign.  But 
he  did  not  enter  upon  his  new  and  arduous  ftation  fa¬ 
voured  by  the  breath  of  popularity  :  he  was  reported 
to  be  more  able  than  confident,  and  not  to  have  tem¬ 
pered  the  ardour  of  his  fpirit  by  the  fe verity  of  deep 
refearch  ;  and  the  people,  amidfl  repeated  loans,  re¬ 
gretted  that  fevere  fimplicity  which  had  charadlerized 
the  adminiftration  of  M.  Necker. 

It  was  the  bold  and  judicious  meafures  of  Calonne, 
howrever,  that  reflored  credit  to  the  Caifle  d’Efcompte, 
wdiich  had  flopped  payment  a  few  weeks  before  his  ac- 
ceffion.  His  next  meafure,  in  1784?  the  eflablifhment 
of  the  Caiffe  d’AmortilTement,  or  finking  fund,  was  en¬ 
titled  to  a  flill  higher  degree  of  applaufe.  The  plan 
of  that  fund  was  fimple  and  moderate  :  It  wTas  to  pay 
annually  by  government,  into  the  hands  of  a  board  fet 
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France,  apart  for  that  purpofe,  the  entire  interefl  of  the  nation- 
al  debts,  whether  in  flock  or  annuities,  together  with 
an  additional  fura  of  120,000].  The  annuities  that 
would  be  extinguifhed  every  year  were  eflimated  at 
50,0001.  ;  and  in  that  proportion,  the  fum  let  apart  for 
the  redemption  of  the  national  debt  would  annually  in- 
creafe.  The  operation  of  this  new  fund  vTas  limited  to 
the  term  of  25  years  ;  and  during  that  term  the  annual 
receipt  of  the  Caifle  d’Amortiifement  is  declared  unal¬ 
terable,  and  incapable  of  being  diverted  to  any  other 
objedl. 

The  principal  meafnre  of  the  next  year  was  the 
eftablifhment  of  a  new  Eafl  India  Company,  (the  con- 
flitutions  of  which  have  bsen  already  'detailed  :  fee 
Company); — a  me'afure  not  equally  commendable 
with  the  preceding,  and  which  did  not  fail  to  excite 
violent  complaints.  The  time,  however,  was  now  ap¬ 
proaching,  when  the  neceiTities  of  the  date  would  com¬ 
pel  him  to  meafures  Hill  more  unpopular,  and  deltincd 
to  undergo  a  feverer  ferutiny.  Although  peace  had 
been  re-ellablifhed  throughout  Europe  for  three  years, 
yet  the  finances  of  France  feemed  fcarce  a  fie  fled  by 
this  interval  of  tranquillity,  and  it  was  found  requifite 
to  clofe  every  year  with  a  loan.  The  public  expen¬ 
diture  of  1785  might  probably  feem  to  fanflion  this 
meafure.  It  had  been  thought  proper  to  fortify 
Cherbourg  upon  a  large  and  magnificent  fcale  ;  the 
claim  of  the  emperor  to  the  navigation  of  the  Scheldt 
had  obliged  the  French  to  increafe  their  land  forces, 
either  to  form  a  refpeclable  neutrality,  or  to  afiifi  ef- 
feflually  their  Dutch  allies  ;  and  the  marquis  de  Cas¬ 
tries,  fond  of  war,  and  profufe  in  his  defigns,  had  not 
differed  the  navy,  which  M.  Sartine  had  furrendered 
into  his  hands,  to  decline  during  the  interval  of  peace. 
The  treaty  of  commerce  concluded  in  the  year  1786 
with  Great  Britain  was  a  new  fource  of  difeontent. — . 
Though  regarded  by  the  Englifh  manufaflurers  as  far 
from  advantageous,  it  excited  in  France  ftill  louder 
murmurs.  It  was  reprefented  as  likely  to  extinguifii 
thofe  infant  eflablifhments,  which  -were  yet  unable  to 
vie  with  the  manufactures  of  England  that  had  attain¬ 
ed  to  maturity;  and  the  market  that  it  held  out  for 
the  wines  and  oils  of  France  was  pafled  ever  in  filence, 
while  the  diilrefs  of  the  artifan  was  painted  in  the  moft 
Itriking  colours.  But  when  the  edift  for  regiilering 
the  loan  at  the  conciufion  of  the  lad  year,  and  which 
amounted  to  the  fum  of  three  millions  three  hundred 
and  thirty  thoufand  pounds,  was  prefented  to  the  par¬ 
liament  of  Paris,  the  murmurs  of  the  people,  through 
the  remonfirances  of  that  aflembly,  aflumed  a  more  le¬ 
gal  and  formidable  afpeft.  The  king,  however,  Signi¬ 
fied  to  the  felefl  deputation  that  were  commiflioned 
to  convey  to  him  their  remonfirances,  that  he  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  obeyed  without  farther  delay.  The  ce¬ 
remony  of  the  regiilering  accordingly  took  place  on 
the  next  day  ;  but  it  was  accompanied  with  a  refolu- 
tion,  importing,  “  that  public  economy'  was  the  only 
genuine  fource  of  abundant  revenue,  the  only  means 
of  providing  for  the  neceffities  of  the  flate,  and  refior- 
ing  that  credit  which  borrowing  had  reduced  to  the 
brink  of  ruin.” 

The  king  was  no  fooner  informed  of  this  flep,  than 
he  commanded  the  attendance  of  the  grand  deputa¬ 
tion  of  parliament ;  when  he  erazed  from  their  records 


the  refolution  that  had  been  adopted ;  and  obferved,  France; 
that  though  it  was  his  pleafure  that  the  parliament 1 
fhould  communicate,  by  its  refp^clful  reprefentations, 
whatever  might  concern  the  good  of  the  public,  yet 
he  never  would  allow  them  fo  far  to  abufe  his  clemency 
as  to  erecl  themfelves  into  the  cenfors  of  his  govern¬ 
ment.  At  the  fame  time,  more  flrongly  to  mark  his 
difpleafure  at  their  expoflulations,  he  fuperfeded  one 
of  their  officers,  who  had  appeared  mofl  active  in  for¬ 
warding  the  obnoxious  refolution. 

M.  de  Calonne,  however,  though  gratified  by  the 
approbation  of  his  Sovereign,  could  not  but  feel  liim- 
felf  deeply  mortified  by  the  oppofitiou  of  the  par¬ 
liament.  Plis  attempts  to  conciliate  that  aflembly  had 
proved  ineffectual  :  and  he  experienced  their  inflexible 
averfion  at  the  critical  junflure  when  their  acquiefcence 
might  have  proved  of  the  mofl  eflential  fervice.  An 
anxious  inquiry  into  the  flate  of  the  public  finances 
had  convinced  him  that  the  expenditure  by  far  exceed¬ 
ed  the  revenue.  In  this  fituation,  to  impofe  new  taxes 
was  impracticable  ;  to  continue  the  method  of  borrow¬ 
ing  was  ruinous  ;  to  have  recourfc  only  to  economical 
reforms,  would  be  found  wholly  inadequate  ;  and  lie  he~~ 
fitated  not  to  declare,  that  it  would  be  impoflible  to 
place  the  finances  on  a  folid  bafis,  but  by  the  reforma¬ 
tion  of  whatever  was  vicious  in  the  conflitution  of  the 
flate. 

To  give  weight  to  this  reform,  M.  de  Calonne  was 
fenfible  that  fomething  more  was  neceflary  than  the 
royal  authority  5  he  perceived  that  the  parliament  was 
neither  a  fit  inftrument  for  introducing  a  new  order 
into  public  affairs,  nor  would  fubmit  to  be  a  paflive 
machine  for  fanftioning  the  plans  of  a  miniiler,  even, 
if  thofe  plans  were  the  emanations  of  perfeCl  wifdom. 

Though  originally  a  body  of  lawyers,  indebted  for 
their  appointments  to  the  king,  there  was  not  an  at¬ 
tribute  of  genuine  legiflative  aflembly  but  what  they 
feemed  deflrous  to  engrofs  to  themfelves;  and  they  had 
been  fupported  in  their  pretenflons  by  the  plaudits  of 
the  people,  who  were  fenfible  that  there  ivas  no  other 
body  in  the  nation  that  could  plead  their  caufe  againfl 
royal  or  minillerial  oppreffion.  To  fupprefs,  therefore, 
the  only  power  of  eontrcul  that  remained,  and  to  ren¬ 
der  the  government  more  arbitrary,  was  deemed  too 
perilous  a  meafure  :  yet  to  leave  the  parliament  in  the 
full  pofleflion  of  their  influence,  an  influence  that  the 
miniiler  was  convinced  would  be  exerted  againfl  him, 
was  at  once  to  render  his  whole  fyftem  abortive. 

In  this  dilemma,  the  only  expedient  that  fuggefted" 
itfelf  was  to  have  recourfe  to  fome  other  aflembly,  more 
dignified  and  folemn  in  its  character,  and  which  fhould 
in  a  greater  degree  confifl  of  members  from  the  vari¬ 
ous  orders  of  the  flate  and  the  different  provinces  of 
the  kingdom.  This  promifed  to  be  a  popular  mea¬ 
fure  ;  it  implied  a  deference  to  the  people  at  large, 
and  might  be  expefled  to  prove  highly  acceptable. 

But  the  true  and  legitimate  aflembly  of  the  nation,  the 
States  General,  had  not  met  fince  the  year  1614  ;  nor 
could  the  miniiler  flatter  himfelf  with  the  hope  of  ob¬ 
taining  the  royal  aflent  to  a  meeting  which  a  defpotic 
fovereign  could  not  but  regard  with  fecret  jealoufy.  iSr 
Another  aflembly  had  occafionally  been  fubftifuted  in  Aflembly- 
the  room  of  the  States  General:  this  was  diftiiigififlied 
by  the  title  of  the  Notables;  and  confifled  of  a  num-a)e  ’ 

her  • 
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fele&ed  from  the  higher  orders  of  the  ilate,  and  no¬ 
minated  by  the  king  himfelf.  This  affembly  had  been 
convened  by  Henry  IV.  again  by  Louis  XIII.  and 
was  now  once  more  fummoned  by  the  authority  of 
Louis  XVI. 

The  writs  for  calling  them  together  were  dated  on 
the  29th  of  December  1786  3  and  they  were  addreffed 
to  feven  princes  of  the  blood,  nine  dukes  and  peers  of 
France,  eight  field  marefchals,  twenty -two  nobles,  eight 
councilors  of  flate,  four  mafters  of  requefts,  eleven 
archbilhops  and  bifhops,  thirty-feven  of  the  heads  of 
the  law,,  twelve  deputies  of  the  pays  d'etats,  the  lieute¬ 
nant  civil,  and  twenty-five  magiflrates  of  the  different 
towns  of  the  kingdom.  The  number  of  members  was 
144;  and  the  29th  of  January  1787  was  the  period  ap¬ 
pointed  for  their  meeting. 

Upon,  the  arrival  of  the  notables  at  Paris,  however, 
the  miniffer  found  himfelf  yet  unprepared  to  fubmit 
his  fyffem  to  their  infpe&ion,  and  pollponed  the 
-opening  of  the  council  to  the  7th  of  February.  A 
fecond  delay  to  the  14th  of  the  fame  month  was  oc- 
cafioned  by  the  indifpofition  of  M.  de  Calonne  him¬ 
felf,  and  that  of  the  count  de  Vergennes  prefident  of 
the  council  of  finance  and  firll  fecretary  of  ftate  3  and 
a  third  procraftination  was  the  neceffary  refult  of  the 
death  of  the  count  on  the  day  previous  to  that  fixed 
for  the  opening  of  the  meeting.  He  was  fucceeded 
in  the  department  of  foreign  affairs  by  the  count  de 
Montmorin,  a  nobleman  of  unblemiflied  character. 
But  his  lofs  at  this  critical  junflure  was  feverely  felt 
by  M.  de  Calonne  3  he  alone,  of  all  the  minifters,  hav¬ 
ing  entered  with  warmth  and  fincerity  into  the  plans 
of  the  comptroller  general.  The  chevalier  de  Miro- 
mefnil,  keeper  of  the  feals,  was  avowedly  the  rival  and 
enemy  of  that  ffatefman.  The  marefchal  de  Caftries, 
fecretary  for  the  marine  department,  was  perfonally  at¬ 
tached  to  M.  Neckar  3  and  the  baron  de  Breteuil,  fe¬ 
cretary  for  the  houfehold,  was  the  creature  of  the 
queen,  and  deeply  engaged  in  what  was  called  the  Auf- 
trian  fyffem. 

ft  was  under  thefe  difficulties  that  M.  de  Calonne, 
on  the  2  2d  of  February,  firff  met  the  affembly  of  the 
notables,  and  opened  his  long-expe<ffed  plan.  He 
began  ,  by  ffating,  that  the  public  expenditure  had  for 
centuries  paft  exceeded  the  revenue,  and  that  a  very 
confiderable  deficiency  had  of  courfe  exifted  3  that  the 
Miffiffippi  fcheme  of  1720  had  by  no  means,  as  might 
have  been  expe&ed,  reftored  the  balance  ;  and  that 
under  the  economical  adminiffration  of  Cardinal  Fleury 
the  deficit  ftill  exifted  3  that  the  progrefs  of  this  de¬ 
rangement  under  the  laft  reign  had  been  extreme  3  the 
deficiency  amounting  to  three  millions  fterling  at  the 
appointment  of  the. Abbe  Terray  ;  who,  however,  re¬ 
duced  it  to  one  million  fix  hundred  and  feventy*-five 
thoufand  pounds  3  it  decreafed  a  little  under  the  ftiort 
adminiftrations  that  followed,  but  rofe  again  in  con- 
fequence  of  the  war,  under  the  adminiffration  of  M. 
Neckar  3  and  at  his  own  acceflion  to  office,  it  was  three 
millions  three  hundred  and  thirty  thoufand  pounds. 

In  order  to  remedy  this  growing  evil,  M.  Calonne 
recommended  a  territorial  import,  in  the  nature  of  the 
England  land  tax,  .  from  which  no  rank  or,  order  of 
men  were  to  be  exempted  3  and  an  inquiry  into  the 
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deemed  facred  from  their  proportion  of  the  public  bur-  - v - ' 

dens  :  the  various  branches  of  internal  taxation  were 
alfo  to  undergo  a  ftrift  examination  3  and  a  confidera¬ 
ble  refource  was  prefented  in  mortgaging  the  demefne 
lands  of  the  crown. 

.  The  very  neceffity  for  thefe  reforms  was  combated 
with  a  degree  of  boldnefs  and  force  of  reafoning  that 
could  not  fail  of  deeply  impreffing  the  affembly  ;  and 
initead  of  meeting  with  a  ready  acquiefcence,  the 
comptroller  general  was  now  launched  into  the  bound- 
lefs  ocean  of  political  controverfy.  M.  Neckar,  pre¬ 
vious  to  his  retirement,  had  publifhed  his  Compte  ren¬ 
du  au  Roi,  in  which  France  was  reprefented  as  pof- 
feffing  a  clear  furplus  of  425,000  pounds  Sterling  :  i$3 

this  performance  had  been  read  with  avidity,  and  pro-  Oppofed  by 
bably  contributed  to  eftrange  from  the  author  the  royal Mirabeau. 
countenance  3  but  the  credit  of  it  was  ably  vindicated  ?}nd  thr  hl~ 
by  M.  de  Brienne  archbilhop  of  Thouloufe.  Thoidoufe 

M.  de  Calonne  met  with  a  ftill  more  formidable  ad- 
verfary  in  the  count  de  Mirabeau.  This  extraordinary 
man,  reftlefs  in  his  difpofition,  licentious  in  his  morals, 
but  bold,  penetrating,  and  enterprifing,  had  occafion- 
ally  vifited  every  court  in  Europe.  He  had  been  ad¬ 
mitted  at  one  time  to  the  confidence  of  the  miniffer  3 
and  had  been  dire&ed,  though  in  no  oftenfible  charac¬ 
ter,  to  obferve  at  Berlin,  the  difpofition  of  the  fuccef- 
for  of  the  great  Frederick  3  in  this  capacity  he  was 
frequently  expofed  to  neglect  and  difappointment  3  his 
letters  were  often  left  unanfwered  3  difguft  fucceed¬ 
ed  to  admiration  3  and  he  who  had  entered  the  Pruf- 
fian  court  the  intimate  friend,  returned  to  Paris  the 
avowed  enemy,  of  M.  de  Calonne  :  While  the  arch- 
biffiop  arraigned  the  underftanding,  the  count  impeach¬ 
ed  the  integrity,  of  the  comptroller  general. 

The  eloquence  of  M.  de  Calonne,  however,  might 
have  fuccefsfully  vindicated  his  fyffem  and  reputation 
againft  the  calculations  of  Brienne,  and  the  invedlives 
of  Mirabeau  ;  but  he  could  not  fupport  himfelf  againft 
the  influence  of  the  three  great  bodies  of  the  nation.  1S4 
The  ancient  nobility  and  the  clergy  had  ever  been  and  by  the 
free  from  all  public  afleffments ;  and  had  the  evil  PriHC|Pal 
gone  no  farther,  it  might  have  been  ftill  perhaps  borne  cle^o^^and 
with  patience  3  but  through  the  ffiameful  cuftom  of  magi-’ 
felling  patents  of  nobility,  fuch  crowds  of  new  nobleffe  ttrates. 
ftarted  up,  that  every  province  in  the  kingdom  was 
filled,  with  them.  The  firff  objedl  with  thofe  who  had 
acquired  fortunes  rapidly,  was  to  purchafe  a  patent  3 
which,  befides  gratifying  their  vanity,  afforded  an  ex¬ 
emption  to  them  and  their  pofterity  from  contributing 
proportionably  to  the  exigencies  of  the  ftate  3  the  ma- 
giftracies  like  wife  throughout  the  kingdom  enjoyed 
their  (hare  of  thefe  exemptions  3  fo  that  the  whole 
weight  of  the  taxes  fell  on  thofe  who  were  leaft  able  to 
bear  them. 

The  minifter’s  defign,  then,  of  equalizing  the  pub¬ 
lic  burdens,  and  by  rendering  the  taxes  general  dimi- 
niihing  the  load  borne  by  the  lower  and  moft  ufeful 
claffes  of  people,  though  undoubtedly  great  and  pa¬ 
triotic,  at  once  united  againft  him  the  nobility,  the 
clergy,  and  the  magiftracy  3  and  the  event  was  fuch  as 
might  be  expedled  :  the  intrigues  of  thofe  three  bodies 
raifed  againft  him  fo  loud  a  clamour,  that  finding  it 
impoffible  to  ftem  the  torrent,  he  not  only  refigned  his 
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place  on  the  1 2th  of  April,  but  foon  after  retired  to 
Lngland  from  the  ftorm  of  perfecution. 

In  the  midft  of  thefe  tranfadions  at  home,  Louis’s 
attention  was  alfo  called  to  the  date  of  affairs  in  the  re¬ 
public  of  Holland,  his  new  and  clofe  ally.  The  prince 
of  Orange  had  been  Gripped  of  all  authority  by  the 
ariftocratic  party  5  and,  retiring  from  the  Hague,  main¬ 
tained  the  fhadow  of  a  court  at  Nimeguen.  His  bro¬ 
ther-in-law,  however,  the  new  king  of  Pruftia,  exerted 
his  endeavours  to  promote  the  interefts  of  the  ftadt- 
holder  ;  and,  having  offered,  in  concert  with  France, 
to  undertake  the  arduous  talk  of  compofing  the  differ¬ 
ences  which  diftraded  the  republic,  the  propofal  was 
deceived  with  apparent  cordiality  by  the  court  of  Ver- 
failles.  At  the  fame  time  it  could  fcarce  be  expected 
that  France  would  become  the  inlfrument  of  reftoring 
tne  prince  of  Orange  to  that  fhare  of  power  which  he 
had  before  occupied,  and  thus  abandon  one  of  the 
longeit  .and  moll  favourite  objeds  of  her  policy,  the 
eftabliftfing  a  fupreme  and  permanent  controul  in  the 
affairs  of  Holland.  In  fad,  the  conditions  which  were 
tramed  by  the  Louveftein  fadion,  as  the  bafis  of  re¬ 
conciliation,  were  fuch  as  plainly  indicated  their  defign 
to.  reduce  the  influence  and  authority  of  the  ftadtholder 
within  very  narrow  limits.  On  his  renouncing  his 
right  of  filling  up  the  occafional  vacancies  in  the  town 
fenates,  he  was  to  be  reftored  to  the  nominal  office  of 
captain  general  :  but  he  was  to  be  retrained  from 
inarching  the  troops  into  or  out  of  any  province,  with¬ 
out  leave  from  the  refpedive  provinces  concerned  5 
*nd  he  was  alfo  to  fubferibe  to  a  refolution  paffed  fome 
time  before  by  the  fenate  of  Amfterdam,  that  the 
command  fhould  at  all  times  be  revocable  at  the 
pieafure  of  the  ftates.  Had  the  prince  acquiefced 
in  thefe  preliminaries,  France  would  have  complete¬ 
ly  attained  the  objed  of  her  long  negotiations,  and 
by  means  of  the  Louveftein  fadion  have  acquired 
the  afcendency  that  fhe  had  repeatedly  fought  in 
.  councils  of  Holland.  But  under  the  difficul¬ 
ties  that  furrounded  him,  the  prince  of  Orange  was 
admirably  fupported  and  aflifted  by  the  genius,  the 
fpmt,  and  the  abilities  of  his  confort  :  fhe  firmly  re- 
je£ed  every  meafure  tending  to  abridge  any  rights 
that  had  been  attached  to  the  office  of  ftadtholder :  and 
.  “e  Rayneval,  the  French  negotiator,  having  in 
vam  endeavoured  to  overcome  her  refolution,  broke 
off  the  correfpondence  between  the  Hague  and  Nime¬ 
guen,  and  returned  to  Paris  about  the  middle  of  Janu¬ 
ary  1787. 

But  the  .  republican  party  were  totally  difappoint- 
“  the,ir  ,h?Pes  from  France.  The  court  of 
Verfailles  had  indeed  long  trufted  to  the  natural 
ftrength  of  this  party,  and  had  been  affiduous  dur¬ 
ing  the  whole  fummer  in  endeavouring  to  fecond 
them  by  every  fpecies  of  fuccours  that  could  be 
privately  afforded.  Crowds  of  French  officers  arrived 
dafty  Holland  5  and  either  received  commiftions  in 
the  iervice  of  the  ftates,  or  aded  as  volunteers  in  their 
troops.  Several  hundreds  of  tried  and  experienced 
foJ.diers  were  feleded  from  different  regiments:  and 
being  iurnifhed  with  money  for  their  journey,  and  af- 
iurances  of  .  future  favour,  w^ere  defpatched  in  fmall 
parties  to  join  the  troops,  and  help  to  difeipline  the 
burghers  and  volunteers.  A  confiderable  corps  of  en- 
Vol.  IX.  Part  I. 
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gineers  w*ere  alfo  direded  to  proceed  ftlcntly  and  in 
difguife  towards  Amfterdam,  and  to  aflift  in  ftrength- 
ening  the  works  of  that  city.  Thefe  aids,  w'hich  might 
have  proved  effedual  had  the  conteft  been  confined 
to  the  ftates  of  Holland  and  the  ftadtholder,  tvere  over¬ 
whelmed  in  the  rapid  invafton  of  the  Pruffians  5  and 
the  court  of  Berlin  had  taken  its  mealures  wTith  fo 
much  celerity,  and  the  fituation  of  the  republicans  was 
already  become  fo  defperate,  that  it  was  doubtful 
whether  their  affairs  could  be  reftored  by  any  aflift- 
ance  that  France  was  capable  of  immediately  admi- 
mftermg.  Yet  on  Great  Britain  fitting  out  a  ftroug 
lquadron  of  men  of  war  at  Portfmouth  to  give  confi¬ 
dence  to  the  operations  of  the  king  of  Pruftia,  the 
court  of  Verfailles  alfo  fent  orders  to  equip  16  fail 
of  the  line  at  Breft,  and  recalled  a  fmall  fquadron 
which  had  been  commiffioned  on  a  fummer’s  cruife 
on  the  coaft  of  Portugal.  But  in  thefe  preparations 
Louis  leemed  rather  to  regard  his  own  dignity,  than 
to  be  aduated  by  any  hopes  of  effedually  relieving 
his  allies.  All  oppofition  in  Holland  might  be  a£ 
ready  confidered  as  extinguifhed.  The  ftates  affem- 
bled  at  the  Hague  had  officially  notified  to  the 
court  of  Verfailles,  that  the  difputes  between  them 
and  the  ftadtholder  were  now  happily  terminated  * 
and  as  the  circumftances  which  gave  occafion  for 
their  application  to  that  court  no  longer  exifted,  fq  the 
fuccours  which  they  had  then  requefted  w'ould  now*  be 
unneceffary. 

Under  thefe  circumftances,  France  could  only  wiih 
to  extricate  herfelf  from  her  prefent  difficulty  with 
honour  She  therefore  readily  liftened  to  a  memorial 
itom  the  Bntifh  minifter  at  Paris  :  wffio  propofed,  in 
order  to  preferve  the  good  undemanding  between  the 
two  crowns,  that  all  warlike  preparations  fhould  be 
diicontinued,  and  that  the  navies  of  both  kingdoms 
fhould  be  again  reduced  to  the  footing  of  a  peace 
eftablfthment.  I  his  was  gladly  acceded  to  by  the  court 
of  Verfailles  5  and  that  harmony  which  had  been  tran- 
nently  interrupted  between  the  two  nations  was  re¬ 
ftored. 


Fiuwrr. 
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Though  the  French  king  could  not  but  fenfiblv  feel  Domeftic 
the.  mortification  of  thus  relinquishing  the  afcendency  concerns  of 
which  he  had  attained  in  the  councils  of  Holland  the  FranCe‘ 
itate  of  his  own  domeftic  concerns  and  the  internal  ft, 
tuauon  of  his  kingdom  furniffied  matter  for  more  fe- 
nous  refleftion.  The  difmifTion  of  M.  de  Caionne  had 
left  1’ ranee  without  a  minifter,  and  almoft  without  a 

{llenl  5  ®nd  ll?°ugh  the  king  bore  the  oppofition  of 
the  notables  with  admirable  temper,  yet  the  difan 
pomtment  that  he  had  experienced  funk  deep  into  his 
mind.  Without  obtaining  any  relief  for  his  moft  ur¬ 
gent  neceftities,  lie  perceived  too  late  that  he  had 
opened  a  path  to  the  reftoration  of  the  ancient  confti- 
tution  of  France,  which  had  been  undermined  by  the 
crafty  Louis  XI  and  had  been  nearly  extinguilhed  by 
the  daring  and  fangumary  counfels  of  Richelieu  under 
Louis  Xm  fhe  notables  had  indeed  demeaned 
themfelves  with  refped  and  moderation,  but  at  the 
ame  time  they  had  not  been  deficient  in  firmnefs.  iSp 
Jhe  appointment  of  the  archbifhop  of  Thouloufe  the  Affembljr 
vigorous  adverfary  of  M.  de  Caionne,  to  the  office  ofof  tIle  No" 
comptroller-general,  probably  contributed  to'jSfeS 
the  appearance  of  good  humour  in  that  affembly  ;  yet 
O  the 
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the  propofed  territorial  impoft,  or  general  land  tax, 
which  was  an  obje6l  fo  ardently  coveted  by  the  court, 
was  reje£led.  Louis,  therefore,  deprived  of  any  fur¬ 
ther  hope  of  rendering  the  convention  fubfervient  to  his 
embarraffments,  determined  to  diffolve  the  affembly  3 
which  he  accordingly  did,  with  a  very  moderate 
and  conciliatory  fpeech  to  the  members  on  their  dif- 
miffion. 

Thus  difappointed  of  the  advantage  which  he  had 
flattered  himfelf  he  -would  have  drawn  from  the  acqui- 
efcence  of 'the  notables,  the  king  was  obliged  now  to 
recur  to  the  ufual  mode  of  raifmg  money  by  the  royal 
edi£ls 3  among  the  meafures  propofed  for  which  pur- 
pofe  were  the  doubling  of  the  poll  tax,  the  re-eftablifh- 
ment  of  the  third  twentieth,  and  a  (lamp  duty.  But 
the  whole  was  flrongly  difap proved  by  the  parliament 
of  Paris  f  and  that  affembly,  in  the  mofl  pofitive  terms, 
refufed  to  lighter  the  edi£l.  Louis  was  obliged  to 
apply,  as  the  laid  refort,  to  his  abfolute  authority  3  and, 
by  holding  what  is  called  a  bed  of  juflice ,  compelled 
them  to  enrol  the  impoft. 

The  parliament,  though  defeated,  were  far  from 
fubdued  3  and  on  the  day  after  the  king  had  held  his 
bed  of  juflice,  they  entered  a  formal  protefl  againft  the 
edidt  3  declaring,  “  that  it  had  been  regiftered  againft 
their  approbation  and  confent,  by  the  king’s  exprefs 
command  5  that  it  neither  ought  nor  fhould  have  any 
force  3  and  that  the  firft  perfon  who  fhould  prefume 
to  attempt  to  carry  it  into  execution,  fhould  be  ad¬ 
judged  a  traitor,  and  condemned  to  the  galleys.” — 
This  fpirited  declaration  left  the  king  no  other  alter¬ 
native,  than  either  proceeding  to  extremities  in  fupport 
of  his  authority,  or  relinquifhing  for  ever  after  the 
power  of  railing*  money  upon  any  occafion  without  the 
confent  of  the  parliament.  Painful  as  every  appearance 
of  violence  muff  have  proved  to  the  mild  difpofition 
of  Louis,  he  could  not  confent  to  furrender,  without 
a  flruggle,  that  authority  which  had  been  fo  long 
exercifed  by  his  predeceffors.  Since  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  prefent  difcontents,  the  capital  had  been 
gradually  filled  with  confiderable  bodies  of  troops  3 
and  about  a  week  after  the  parliament  had  entered 
the  protefl,  an  officer  of  the  Trench  guards,  with  a 
party  of  foldiers,  went  at  break  of  day  to  the  houfe 
of  each  individual  member,  to  fignify  to  him  the 
king’s  command,  that  he  fhould  immediately  get  in¬ 
to  his  carriage,  and  proceed  to  lroyes,  a  city  of 
Champagne,  about  70  niiles  from  Paris,  without 
writing  or  fpeaking  to  any  perfon  out  of  his  own 
houfe  before  his  departure;  Thefe  orders  were  ferved 
at  the  fame  inflant  *,  and  before  the  citizens  of  Paris 
were  acquainted  with  the  tranfa£lion,  their  magi- 
flrates  were  already  on  the  road  tQ  their  place  of  ba- 
nifhment. 

Previous  to  their  removal,  however,  they  had  pre¬ 
ferred  a  remonflrance  on  the  late  meafures  of  govern¬ 
ment,  and  the  alarming  ft  ate  of  public  affairs.  In  fla¬ 
ring  their  opinions  on  taxes,  they  declared,  that  nei¬ 
ther  the  parliaments,  nor  any  other  authority,  except¬ 
ing  that  of  the  three  eftates  of  the  kingdom  collective¬ 
ly  affembled,  could  warrant  the  laying  of  any  perma¬ 
nent  tax  upon  the  people  3  and  they  flrongly  enforced 
the  renewal  of  thofe  national  affemblies,  which  had 
rendered  vthe  reign  of  Charlemagne  fo  great  arid  illu- 
ilrious. 


This  requifition  of  the  parliaments  to  re-eftablith  France, 
the  national  council,  or  ftates  general,  was  th^  more 
honourable,  as  the  former  affemblies  muft  have  funk 
under  the  influence  of  the  latter,  and  returned  to  their 
original  condition  of  mere  regifters  and  courts  of 
law.  The  confidence  and  attachment  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  confequence  rofe  iq  proportion  to  this  inftance 
of  difintereftednefs 3  their  murmurs  were  openly  ex- 
preffed  in  the  ftreets  of  the  capital,  and  the  general 
diffatisfaClion  was  augmented  by  the  flop  that  was 
put  to  public  bufinefs  by  the  exile  of  the  parlia¬ 
ment. 

The  cabinet  at  the  fame  time  was  apparently  weak, 
difunited,  and  fluctuating  3  and  continual  changes  took 
place  in  every  department  of  the  ftate.  Louis,  averfe 
to  rigorous  counfels,  wifhed  to  allay  the  growing  dif- 
content  by  every  conceffion  that  was  conliftent  with 
his  dignity  *,  but  it  was  generally  believed,  that  the 
queen  flrongly  diffuaded  him  from  any  ftep  that  might 
tend  to  the  diminution  of  the  royal  authority.  The 
influence  of  that  princefs  in  the  cabinet  was  undoubt¬ 
edly  great :  but  the  popularity  which  once  had  accom¬ 
panied  her  was  no  more  3  and  fome  imputations  of  pri¬ 
vate  levity,  which  had  been  rumoured  through  the  ca 
pital,  -were  far  from  rendering  her  acceptable  to  the 
majority  of  the  people  3  while  the  Count  d’ Artois,  the 
king’s  brother,  who  had  exprefled  himfelf  in  the  moll 
Unguarded  terms  againft  the  conduft  of  the  parliament, 
flood  expofed  to  all  the  confequences  of  popular 
hatred. 

Nor  was  it  only  in  the  capital  that  the  flame  of  li¬ 
berty  once  more  burfl  forth  3  it  blazed  with  equal 
ftrength  in  the  provincial  parliaments.  Among  va¬ 
rious  inflances  of  this  nature,  the  parliament  of  Gre¬ 
noble  paffed  a  decree  againft  lettres  de  cachet ,  the 
mofl  odious  engine  of  arbitrary  power  3  and  declared 
the  execution  of  them  within  their  jurifdi&ion,  by  any 
perfon,  and  under  whatever  authority,  to  be  a  capital 
crime. 

The  king  had  endeavoured  to  foothe  the  Parifiafts 
by  new  regulations  of  economy,  and  by  continual  re¬ 
trenchments  in  his  houfehold  :  but  thefe  inflances  of 
attention,  which  once  would  have  been  received  with 
the  loudeft  acclamations,  were  now  difregarded  under 
their  affliction  for  the  ab fence  of  their  parliament.  His 
majefty,  therefore,  in  order  to  regain  the  affeCtions  of  192 
his  fubjeCts,  confented  to  reftore  that  affembly  3  aban- Recalled, 
doning  at  the  fame  time  the  ftamp  duty,  and  the  terri- 
toriarimpoft,  which  had  been  the  fources  of  difpute. 

Thefe  meafures,  were,  however,  infufficient  to  eflablifh 
harmony  between  the  court  and  the  parliament.  The 
necefiities  of  the  ftate  flill  continued  3  nor  could  the 
deficiency  of  the  revenue  be  fupplied  but  by  extraor¬ 
dinary  refources,  or  a  long  courfe  of  rigid  frugality. 

About  the  middle  of  November  1787,  *n  a  meet* 
ing  of  the  parliament,  attended  by  all  the  princes  ‘of 
the  blood  and  the  peers  of  France,  the  king  enter¬ 
ed  the  affembly,  and  propofed  two  edicts  for  their  ap¬ 
probation  :  one  was  for  a  new  loan  of  450  millions, 
near  19  millions  flerling  :  the  other  was  for  the  re- 
eftablifhment  of  the  Proteftanfs  in  all  their  ancient 
civil  rights  3  a  meafure  which  had  long  been  warmly 
recommended  by  the  parliament,  and  which  was  pro¬ 
bably  now  introduced  to  procure  a  better  reception  to 
the  loan,. 
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France.  On  tliis  occafion,  the  king  delivered  hlmfelf  in  a 
fpeech  of  uncommon  length,  filled  with  profeffions  of 
regard  for  the  people,  but  at  the  fame  time  ftrongly 
expreffive  of  the  obedience  he  expeXed  to  his  ediXs. 
Louis  probably  imagined,  that  the  dread  of  that  *ba- 
nifhment  from  which  the  members  had  been  fo  lately 
recalled  would  have  enfured  the  acquiefcence  of  the 
afiembly  ;  but  no  fooner  was  permiffion  announced  for 
every  member  to  deliver  his  fentiments,  than  he  was 
convinced  that  their  fpirits  remained  totally  unfubdued. 
An  animated  debate  took  place,  and  was  continued 
lp3  for  nine  hours  5  when  the  king,  wearied  by  perpetual 
Oppofethe  oppofition,  and  chagrined  at  fome  freedoms  ufed  in 
«diX  for  a  their  debates,  fuddenly  rofe  and  commanded  the  ediX 
kan.  to  be  regiftered  without  further  delay.  This  meafure 
was  mod  unexpectedly  oppofed  by  the  duke  of  Or¬ 
leans,  fir  ft  prince’ of  the  blood  j  who,  confidering  it  as 
an  infringement  of  the  rights  of  parliament,  protefted 
againft  the  whole  proceedings  of  the  day  as  being 
thereby  null  and  void.  Though  Louis  could  not  con¬ 
ceal  liis  aftonifliment  and  difpleafure  at  this  decifive 
itep,  he  contented  himfelf  with  repeating  his  orders  ; 
and  immediately  after,  quitting  the  afiembly,  retired 
to  Verfailles.  On  the  king’s  departure,  the  parliament 
confirmed  the  proteft  of  the  duke  of  Orleans  ^  and  de¬ 
clared,  that  as  their  deliberations  had  been  interrupted, 
they  confidered  the  whole  bufinefs  of  that  day  as  of  no 
effeCt. 

It  was  not  to  be  fuppofed  that  Louis  would  fuffer 
fo  bold  an  attack  on  his  power  with  impunity.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  a  letter  was  next  day  delivered  to  the  duke 
of  Orleans,  commanding  him  to  retire  to  Villars  Cot- 
terel,  one  of  his  feats,  about  15  leagues  from  Paris, 
and  to  receive  no  company  there  except  his  own  fami- 
Duke  of  ly  ;  at  the  fame  time,  the  Abbe  Sabatiere  and  M.  Fre- 
Orleans  and  teau,  both  members  of  the  parliament,  and  who  had 
two  mem-  diftinguifhed  themfelves  in  the  debate,  were  feized 
under  the  authority  of  lettres  de  cachet,  and  con¬ 
veyed,  the  firff  to  the  caftle  of  Mont  St  Michel  in 
Normandy,  the  laff  to  a  prifon  in  Picardy.  This  aCl 
of  defpotifm  did  not  fail  immediately  to  roufe  the  feel¬ 
ings  of  the  parliament.  On  the  following  day  they 


bers  ba¬ 
nished. 


the  king,  and  expreffed  their  aftonilh- 
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ment  and  concern  that  a  prince  of  the  blood  royal 
had  been  exiled,  and  two  of  their  members  imprifon- 
ed,  for  having  declared  in  his  prefence  what  their 
duty  and  confciences  diXated,  and  at  a  time  when 
his  majefty  had  announced  that  he  came  to  take  the 
fenfe  of  the  afiembly  by  a  plurality  of  voices.  The 
anfwer  of  the  king  was  referved,  forbidding,  and 
unfatisfaXory  *,  and  tended  to  increafe  the  refentment 
of  the  parliament.  At  the  fame  time,  it  did  not 
prevent  them  from  attending  to  the  exigencies  of 
the  ftate  j  and  convinced  of  the  emergency,  they  con- 
fented  to  regifter  the  loan  for  450  millions  of  livres, 
which  had  been  the  fource  of  this  unfortunate  dif¬ 
ference.  This  concefiion  contributed  to  foften  the 
mind  of  the  king,  and  the  fentence  of  the  two  magi- 
ftrates  was  in  confequence  changed  from  imprifonment 
to  exile  }  M.  Freteau  being  fent  to  one  of  his  country 
feats,  and  the  Abbe  Sabatiere  to  a  convent  of  Bene¬ 
dictines. 

The  parliament,  however,  was  not  to  be  foothed  by 
that  meafure  to  give  up  the  points  againft  which  they 
had  originally  remonftrated.  In  a  petition  conceived 


with  freedom,  and  couched  in  the  moll  animated  lati- 1  France* 
guage,  they  boldly  reprobated  the  late  aXs  of  arbitrary  l  ,,  “ 
violence,  and  demanded  the  entire  liberation  of  the 
perfons  againft  whom  they  had  been  exerted.  We 
have  already  noticed  the  fluXuating  counfels  of  the 
court  of  Verfailles ;  and  that  Louis,  as  often  as  he 
was  left  to  purfue  his  own  inclinations,  adopted  mea- 
fures  of  reconciliation.  On  the  prefent  occafion,  in  ot- 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1788,  he  recalled  the  orieans  rc* 
duke  of  Orleans  to  court,  who  foon  after  obtained  called, 
leave  to  retire  to  England  ;  and  he  permitted  the  re¬ 
turn  of  the  Abbe  Sabatiere  and  M.  Freteau  to  the  ca¬ 
pital. 


The  parliament,  however,  had  not  confined  their 
demands  to  the  liberation  of  th*fe  gentlemen  ;  but  had 
alfo  echoed  the  remonftrances  of  the  parliament  ^  of 
Grenoble,  and  had  loudly  inveighed  againft  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  lettres  de  cachet .  Thefe  repeated  remonftrances, 
mingled  with  perfonal  reflexions,  feconded  moft  pro-  197 
bably  the  fuggeftiotis  of  the  queen,  and  Louis  was  ^ew  r<i~ 
once  more  inftigated  to  meafures  of  feverity.  MefT.  ™onftrarh’ 
d’Efpremenil  and  Monfambert,  whofe  bold  and  pointed 
harangues  had  prefled  moft  clofely  on  the  royal  digni¬ 
ty,  were  doomed  to  experience  its  immediate  refent- 
ment.  While  a  body  of  armed  troops  furrounded  the 
hotel  in  which  the  parliament  were  convened,  Colonel 
Degout  entered  the  afiembly,  and  fecured  the  per¬ 
fons  of  the  obnoxious  members,  who  were  inftantly 
conduXed  to  different  prifons.  This  new  inftance 
of  arbitrary  violence  occafioned  a  remonftrance  from 
parliament,  which  in  boldnefs  far  exceeded  all  the 
former  reprefentations  of  that  afiembly.  They  de¬ 
clared  they  were  now  more  ftrongly  confirmed,  by 
every  proceeding,  of  the  entire  innovation  which  was 
aimed  at  in  the  conftitution.  “  But,  Sire,”  added 
they,  “  the  French  nation  will  never  adopt  the  de- 
fpotic  meafures  to  which  you  are  advifed,  and  whofe 
effeXs  alarm  the  moft  faithful  of  your  magiftrates  : 
we  (hall  not  repeat  all  the  unfortunate  circumftances 
which  affliX  us  j  we  {hall  only  reprefent  to  you  with 
refpeXful  firmnefs,  that  the  fundamental  laws  of  the 
kingdom  mujl  not  be  trampled  upon,  and  that  your  an-  1 
thority  can  only  be  ejleemed  fo  long  as  it  is  tempered 
with  juf  ice 

Language  fo  pointed  and  decifive,  and  which  aflert-  Afiembly 
ed  the  controlling  power  of  the  laws  above  the  regal ^ 
authority,  could  not  fail  of  ferioufly  alarming  thetab*cS' 
king ;  and  with  a  view  to  diminifh  the  influence  of 
parliament,  it  was  determined  again  to  convene  the  no¬ 
tables.  Accordingly,  about  the  beginning  of  May, 

Louis  appeared  in  that  afiembly  :  and  after  com¬ 
plaining  of  the  excefies  in  which  the  parliament  of 
Paris  had  indulged  themfelves,  and  which  had  drawn 
down  his  reluXant  indignation  on  a  few  of  the  mem¬ 
bers,  he  declared  his  refolution,  inftead  of  annihi¬ 
lating  them  as  a  body,  to  recal  them  to  their  duty 
and  obedience  by  a  falutary  reform.  M.  de  la 

Moignon,  as  keeper  of  the  feals,  then  explained  his 
majefty’s  pleafure  to  eftablifh  a  cour  plenier  or  fu- 
preme  afiembly,  to  be  ccmpofed  of  princes  o£  the 
blood,  peers  of  the  realm,  great  officers  of  the  crown, 
the  clergy,  marefchals  of  France,  governors  of  pro¬ 
vinces,  knights  of  different  orders,  a  deputation  of 
one  member  from  every  parliament,  and  two  members 
from  the  chambers  of  council,  and  to  be  furmnoned  a9 
O  2  often 
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,  F‘ancs-  often  as  the  public  emergency,  in  the  royal  opinion, 
~  fhould  render  it  requifite. 

U  the  affembly  of  the  notables  liftened  in  filent  de¬ 
ference  to  the  projcft  of  their  fovereign,  the  parliantent 
Opposition  ^ris  received  h  with  every  fymptom  of  averfion. 
to  the  1 hat  boc‘y  ftrongly  protefled  againft  the  eftablifliment 
king’s  pro-  of  any  other  tribunal }  and  declared  their  final  refolu- 
polab.  tion  not  to  aflift  at  any  deliberations  in  the  fupreme 
ailembly  which  his  majefty  prepared  to  inftitute.  A 
more  unexpected  mortification  occurred  to  the  king  in 
the  oppofition  of  feveral  peers  of  the  realm  :  thefe  ex¬ 
pire  fled  their  regret  at  beholding  the  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  ccnftitution  violated  }  and  while  they  were 
lavifh.  in^  the  profeflions  of  attachment  to  the  perfon 
of  tneir  iovereign,  cone  nded  with  apologizing  for  not 
entering  on  thofe  funCfions  afligned  them  in  the  ple¬ 
nary  court,  as  being  inconfiftent  with  the  true  interefts 
of  his  majefty,  which  were  infeparable-  from  thofe  of 
the  nation. 

The  flame  quickly  fpread  throughout  the  more  di- 
flant  provinces  }  at  Rennes  in  Brittany,  and  Gre¬ 
noble  in  Dauphine,  the  people  broke  out  into  a&s  of 
the  mod  daring  outrage.  In  the  latter  city  feVeral 
hundred  of  the  inhabitants  perilhed  in  a  conflict  with 
the  military  5  they  yet  maintained  their  ground  againft 
the  regulars }  and  the  commanding  officer,  at  the  en¬ 
treaties  of  the  fir  ft  prefident,  readily  withdrew  his  troops 
from  a  conteft  into  which  he  had  entered  with  reluc¬ 
tance.  The  different  parliaments  of  the  kingdom  at 
the  fame  time  expreffed  their  feelings  in  the  moft  glow- 
ing  language  j  and  ftrongly  urged  the  neceffity  of  cal- 
ing  together  the  dates  general,  the  lawful  council  of 
the  kingdom,  as  the  only  means  of  reftoring  the  pub¬ 
lic  tranquillity. 

Louis  now  plainly  faw,  that  a  compliance  with 
the  public  wifhes  for  the  re-eftablifhment  of  the  ftates 
general  was  abfolutely  neceffary,  in  order  to  avoid 
the  calamities  of  a  civil  war,  which  impended  upon 
his  refufal.  In  that  event  he  muft  have  expeded 
to  have  encountered  the  majority  of  the  people,  ani¬ 
mated  by  the  exhortations  and  example  of  their  ma- 
giftrates  }  the  peers  of  the  realm  had  expreffed  the 
ftrongeft  difapprobation  of  his  meafures  }  nor  could  he 
even,  depend  any  longer  on  the  fupport  of  the  princes 
of  his  blood  :  but  what  afforded  moft  ferious  matter 
of  alarm  was  the  fpirit  lately  difplayed  among  the 
military,  who,  during  the  difturbances  in  the  pro¬ 
vinces,  had  reluClantly  been  brought  to  draw  their 
fwords  againft  their  countrymen,  and  many  of  whofe 
officers  fo  recently  engaged  in  eftablifhing  the  free¬ 
dom  of  .America,  publicly  declared  their  abhorrence 
of  defpotifm. 

It  was.not  however,  till  after  many  a  painful  ftruggle 
that  Louis  could  refolve  to  reftore  an  ailembly,  wfiofe 
influence  muft  naturally  overfhadow  that  of  the  crown, 
and.  whofe  jurifdi&ion  would  confine  within  narrow- 
limits  the  boundlefs  power  he  had  inherited  from  his 
predeceffor.  In  the  two  preceding  reigns  the  ftates 
general  had  been  wholly  difeontinued  ;  and  though 
the  queen  regent,  during  the  troubles  which  attended 
the  minority,  of  Louis  XIV.  frequently  expreffed  her 
intention  of  call  ng  them  together,  (he  was  constantly 
difluaded  by  the  reprefentations  of  Mazarin.  It  is 
probable  that  the  prefent  monarch  ftill  flattered  him- 
felf  with  the  hope  of  being  able  to  allure  the  members 
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of  that  ailembly  to  the  fide  of  the  court  }  and  having  France. 

employed  them  to  eltablifh  fome  degree  of  regularity  - 

in  the  finances,  and  to  curb  the  fpirit  of  the  parlia¬ 
ment,  that  he  would  again  have  difmiffed  them  to  ob- 
feurity, 

Under  thefe  impreflions  an  arret  was  iffued  in  Au-  .  2C? 
guft,  fixing  the  meeting  of  the  ftates  general  to  the  ra^mon- 
firft  of  May  in  the  enfuing  year}  and  every  ftep  w^as  mg  the 
taken  to  lecure  the  favourable  opinion  of  the  public ftates  ge~ 
during  the  interval.  New  arrangements  took  place  innera** 
the  adminiftration }  and  M.  Neckar,  whom  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  the  people  had  long  followed,  was  again 
introduced  into  the  management  of  the  finances}  the 
torture,  which  by  a  former  edi6l  had  been  reftri&ed 
in  part,  was  now  entirely  abolifhed  }  every  perfon  ac¬ 
cused  w-as  allowed  the  afiiftance  of  counfel,  and  per¬ 
mitted  to  avail  himfelf  of  any  point  of  law }  and  it  was 
decreed,  that  in  future  fentence  of  death  (hould  not 
be  palled  on  any  perfon,  unlefs  the  party  accufed  Ihould 
be  pronounced  guilty  by  a  majority  at  leaft  of  three 
judges. 

The  time  appointed  for  the  convention  of  the  ftates 
general  was  now  approaching  }  and  the  means  of  af- 
fembling  them  formed  a  matter  of  difficult  deliberation 
in  the  cabinet.  The  laft  meeting,  in  1614,  had  been 
convened  by  application  to  the  bailiwicks.  But  this 
mode  wTas  liable  to  feveral  ftrong  obje&ions}  the 
bailiwicks  had  been  increafed  in  number  and  jurifdic- 
tion,  feveral  provinces  having  fince  that  period  been 
united  to  France  }  and  the  numbers  and  quality  of  the 
members  were  no  lefs  an  obje£t  of  ferious  attention  : 
it  wTas  not  till  the  clofe  of  the  year,  therefore,  that  the 
propofal  of  M.  Neckar  was  adopted,  which  fixed  the 
number  of  deputies  at  1000  and  upwards,  and  ordain¬ 
ed  that  the  reprefentatives  of  the  third  eftate  or  com¬ 
mons  Ihould  equal  in  number  thofe  of  the  nobility  and 
clergy  united. 

The  eyes  of  all  Europe  wTere  now  turned  on  the 
ftates  general  }  but  the  moment  of  that  affembly’s 
meeting  was  far  from  aufpicious :  The  minds  of  the 
French  had  long  been  agitated  by  various  rumours } 
the  unanimity  that  had  been  expected  from  the  differ¬ 
ent  orders  of  the  ftates  was  extinguifhed  by  the  jarring 
pretenfions  of  each  }  and  their  mutual  jealoufies  were 
attributed  by  the  fufpicions  of  the  people  to  the  in¬ 
trigues  of  the  court,  who  were  fuppofed  already  to  re¬ 
pent  of  the  hafty  affent  which  had  been  extorted.  A 
dearth  that  pervaded  the  kingdom  increafed  the  general 
difeontent  }  and  the  people,  preffed  by  hunger,  and  in¬ 
flamed  by  refentment,  were  ripe  for  revolt.  The  fove¬ 
reign  alfo,  equally  impatient  of  the  obftacles  he  con¬ 
tinually  encountered,  could  not  conceal  his  chagrin  } 
while  the  influence  of  the  queen  in  the  cabinet  was 
again  eftablifhed,  and  was  attended  by  the  immediate 
removal  of  M.  Neckar.  .  The  difmiffion  of  that  mini-Xnfurrec- 
fter,  fo  long  the  favourite  of  the  public,  was  the  fignaltions  and 
of  open  infurre£tion  :  the  Parifians  affembled  in  my-  revolution*., 
riads }  the  guards  refufed  to  oppofe  and  {lain  their 
arms  with  the  blood  of  their  fellow  citizens  }  the  Count 
d’Artois  and  the  moft  obnoxious  of  the  nobility 
thought  themfelves  happy  in  eluding  by  flight  the  fury 
of  the  infiirgents  }  and  in  a  moment  a  revolution  wTas 
accomplished,  the  moft  remarkable  perhaps  of  any  re¬ 
corded  in  hillory. 

But  before  we  proceed  irv  our  narration,  and  detail 
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Franre.  the  tranfacHons  which  have  marked  the  progrefs  of  this 
v  lingular  and  terrible  revolution,  it  may  be  worth  while 
to  take  a  fliort  view  of  the  internal  lituation  of  France 
previous  to  this  period,  and  the  more  obvious  political 
caufes,  the  operation  of  which  feems  to  have  contributed 
to  the  produ6!ion  of  this  great  event. 

The  moral  hiftory  of  man  is  always  more  important 
than  the  mere  recital  of  any  phyfical  occurrences  that 
may  take  place  in  his  lot.  It  is  not  the  fall  of  a  mighty 
monarch  and  the  difperfion  of  his  family  ;  it  is  not  the 
convuliion  of  empires,  and  the  oceans  of  human  blood 
which  have  been  died,  that  render  the  French  revolution 
peculiarly  intereding.^  Such  events,  however  deplorable, 
are  far  from  being  without  example  in  the  hiftory  of 
mankind.  In  the  populous  regions  of  the  eaft,  where 
fuperlhtion  and  flavery  have  always  prevailed,  they  are 
regarded  as  forming  a  part  of  the  ordinary  courfe  of 
human  affairs  j  becaufe  an  intrepid  and  Ikilful  ufurper 
finds  it  eafy  to  intimidate  or  enfnare  millions  of  weak 
and  credulous  men.  In  Europe  the  cafe  is  very  dif¬ 
ferent  ;  no  adventurer  can  advance  far  without  encoun¬ 
tering  tnoufands  as  artful  and  as  daring  as  himfelf. 
Events  are  not  the  refult  either  of  blind  hazard  or  of 
individual  fkill  j  confpiracies  or  plots  produce  little 
effeft  £ike  other  arts,  the  art  of  government  has  been 
brought  to  much  perfe&ion  j  and  an  eftabliihed  confti. 
tut!  on  can  only  be  ilia  ken  by  the  flrong  convulfion  pro¬ 
duced  by  national  pafiions  and  efforts.  The  wonderful 
ipeaacle  which  we  are  now  to  contemplate,  is  that  of 
a  mild  and  polifhed  people  becoming  in  an  inftant 
sanguinary  and  fierce  ;  a  well  eflablifhed  government 
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by  aboli thing  the  pernicious  privileges  of  the  nobles  and 
elevating  the  commons  ;  but  by  ikilful  encroachments,  *  — — 
by  daring  exertions  of  prerogative,  and  the  ufe  of  a’ 
powerful  military  force.  In  France,  therefore,  the 
monarch  was  abfolute,  yet  the  nobles  retained  all 
their  feudal  privileges,  and  the  ecclefiaftical  hier¬ 
archy  did  the  fame.  The  following  was,  in  a  few 
words,  the  Hate  of  that  country  during  thefe  two  laft 
centuries. 

_  'l  lle  kingdom  of  France,  previous  to  the  revolution.  Whoever 
was  never  reduced  to  one  homogeneous  mafs.  It  con-re£hlced 
Med  of  a  variety  of  feparate  provinces  acquired  by  dif-i,uo  one 
ferent  means  ;  fome  by  marriage,  feme  by  legacy,  and  h°m°ge\~ 

Others  hv  rnnn.iefl-  ir„„i.  '  1  .  o,  /»  “  *uneous  mais. 

otners  Dy  conqueit.  Each  province  retained  its  an¬ 
cient  laws  and  privileges,  whether  political  or  civil,  as 
exprefled  m  their  capitularies  or  conditions  by  which 
they  were  originally  acquired.  In  one  part  of  his  do¬ 
minions  the  French  monarch  was  a  count,  in  another 
he  was  a  duke,  and  in  others  he  was  a  king  ;  the  only 
bond  which  united  his  vaft  empire  being  the  itrong  mi¬ 
litary  force  by  which  it  was  overawed.  Each  province 
had  its  barriers ;  and  the  intercourfe  betwixt  one  pro¬ 
vince  and  another  was  often  more  retrained  by  local 
ulages  than  .  the  intercourfe  of  either  with  a  foreign 
country.  Some  of  the  provinces,  fuch  as  Bretagne 
and  Dauphine,  even  retained  the  right  of  affembling 
periodically  their  provincial  dates  ;  but  thefe  formed  no 
barrier  again  ft  the  power  of  the  court. 

.  The  c!efrSy  formecI  the  firft  eftate  of  the  kingdom  Theurgy 
Pomt  0  -  precedence.  They  amounted  to  120  ona  formed  the 

2r  stz??  iinfri — 
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and  their  vicaires  about  half  that  fum.  A  few 
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“  66  9  a  vvuuu.  nation  apparently  uniting 

to  deftroy  every  inilitution  which  antiquity  had  hallow- 
«d  or  education  taught  them  to  refpeft  5  a  fuperftitious 
people  treating  the  religion  of  their  fathers  with  con¬ 
tempt  j  a  long-enfiaved  people,  whofe  very  chains  had 
become  dear  to  them,  occupied  in  their  public  counfels 
m  the  difeuflion  of  refined  and  even  vifionary  fchemes 
of  freedom  :  in  fhort,  25,000,000  of  perfons  fuddenly 
treading  under  foot  every  fentiment  and  every  preju¬ 
dice  that  they  themfelves  had  once  regarded  as  facred 
and  venerable. 

.  the  other  nations  of  Europe,  France  i^as  an¬ 
ciently  governed  by  a  barbarous  ariftocracy,  whofe  dif- 
ferent  members  were  feebly  united  by  the  authority  of 
atiftocracy.  a  (ucceflion  of  kings  deftitute  of  power  or  influence. 

The  nobles,  within  their  own  territories,  enjoyed  privi¬ 
leges  entirely  royal :  they  made  peace  and  war ;  they 
coined  money;  they  were  judges  in  the  laft  refort; 
their  vaflals  were  their  flares,  whom  they  brought  and 
fold  along  with  the  lands  ;  the  inhabitants  of  cities,  al¬ 
though  freemen,  were  deprefled  and  poor,  depending 
for  protection  upon  fome  tyrannical  baron  in  their 
neighbourhood.  .  At  length,  however,  by  the  progrefs 
of  the  arts,  the  cities  rofe  into  confiderable  importance 
and  their  inhabitants,  along  with  fuch  freemen  of  low’ 
rank  as  refided  in  the  country,  were  conlidered  as  enti¬ 
tled  to  a  reprefentation  in  the  ftates-general  of  the  king, 
dom,  under  the  appellation  of  tiers  etat,  or  third  eft  ale  ; 
the  clergy  and  the  nobles  forming  the  two  firft  eftates. 
But  the.  fovereign,  having  fpeedily  become  defpotic’ 
the  meetings  of  the  ftates  general  were  laid  afide.  This 
abfolute  authority,  on  the  part  of  the  crown,  was  not 
acquired,  as  it  was  in  England  by  the  houfe  of  Tudor, 


their  dignified  clergy  were  men  of  great  piety,  who 
refided  conftantly  in  their  diocefes,  and  attended  to 
the  duties  of  their  office;  but  by  far  the  greater 
number .  of  them  palled  their  lives  at  Paris  and  Ver- 
ailles,  immerfed  in  all  the  intrigues  and  diffipation 
°t  a  gay  and  corrupted  court  and  capital.  They 
were  almoft  exclufively  felefled  from  among  the 
younger  branches  of  the  families  of  the  moft  power¬ 
ful  nobility,  and  accounted  it  a  kind  of  diflionour  to 
the  order  of  bilhops  for  any  perfons  of  low  rank  to 
be  admitted  into  it.  The  lower  clergy,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  were  perfons  of  mean  birth,  and  had  little  chance 
of  preferment.  At  the  fame  time,  we  find  feveral  re- 
1  peel  able  exceptions  to  this  laft.  rule.  The  clergy  as 
a  body, .independent  of  the  tithes,  poffeflhd  a  revenue 
anfing  from  their  property  in  land,  amounting  to  four 
or  five  millions  fterling  annually ;  at  the  fame  time 
they  were  exempt  from  taxation.  The  crown  had  of 
late,  years  attempted  to  break  through  this  privilege.  To 
rJT3  -q6  ral'fger’  I16  clergy  prefented  to  the  court  a 

fieri;™  °f  3  'r  °f  m011ey  fomewhat  'kort  of  a  million 
lterlmg  every  five  years. 

ftatfh,n0hllty  -VaS  “fVr  feCOnd  order  tlieThe*nobi- 
ftate,  but  it  was  in  reality  the  firft.  The  nobles  amount- A  the  fc. 

ed  to  no  lefs  than  200,000  in  number.  The  title  andcon<!> 
rank  defeended  to  all  the  children  of  the  family  but 
the  property  to  the  eldeft  alone  :  hence  vaft  multitudes 
o.  them  were  dependent  upon  the  bounty  of  the  court. 

*  ty,re8arck:d  the  uieful  and  commercial  arts  as  ditho- 
nourable,  and  even  the  liberal  profeffions  of  the  law  and 
phy.ic  as  in  a  great  meafure  beneath  their  dignity,  dif- 
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darning  to  intermarry  with  the  families  of  their  profef- 
fors.  The  feudal  fyflem  in  its  purity  was  extremely 
favourable  to  the  production  of  relpeclable  qualities  in 
the  minds  of  thofe  who  belonged  to  the  order  of  the 
nobles  \  but  the  introdu&ion  of  commerce  has  rendered 
its  decline  equally  unfavourable  to  that  clafs  of  men. 
Indead  of  the  ancient  patriarchal  attachment  between 
the  feudal  chieftain  and  his  vaftals,  the  nobility  had  be¬ 
come  greedy  landlords  in  the  provinces,  that  they  might 
appear  in  fplendor  at  court  a^nd  in  the  capital.  There, 
loft  in  intrigue,  fenfuality,  and  vanity,  their  charac¬ 
ters  became  frivolous  and  contemptible.  Such  of  the 
French  nobleffe,  however,  as  remained  in  the  provinces, 
regarded  with  indignation  this  degradation  of  their  or¬ 
der,  and  ftill  retained  a  proud  fen fe  of  honour  and  of 
courage,  which  has  always  rendered  them  refpe&able. 
The  order  of  the  nobles  was  exempted  from  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  taxes,  although  the  property  of  fome  of  them 
was  immenfe.  The  eflates  of  the  prince  of  Conde,  for 
example,  were  worth  20Q,oool.  a-year,  and  thofe  of  the 
duke  of  Orleans  nearly  twice  as  much.  The  crown 
had  indeed  impofed  fome  trifling  taxes  upon  the  no- 
bleffe,  which,  however,  they  in  a  great  meafure  con¬ 
trived  to  elude.  _ 

the  par-  Next  to  the  nobles,  and  as  a  privileged  order  poifef- 
liament  thefing  a  fecondary  kind  of  nobility  of  their  own,  we  may 
third.  mention  the  parliaments.  Thefe  tvere  large  bodies  of 
men,  in  different  provinces,  appointed  as  courts  of  law 
for  the  adminiflration  of  juftice.  In  confequence  of  the 
corruption  of  the  officers  of  Hate,  the  members  purclia- 
fed  their  places,  which  they  held  for  life  ,  but  the  foil 
was  ufually  preferred  when  he  offered  to  purchafe  his 
father’s  place.  In  confequence  of  this  lafl  circumftance, 
the  pra&ifing  lawyers  had  little  chance  of  ever  beco¬ 
ming  judges.  Courts  thus  conflituted  confided  of  a 
motley  mixture  of  old  and  young,  learned  and  igno¬ 
rant,  men.  Juftice  was  ill  adminiftered.  The  judges 
allowed  their  votes  in  depending  caufes  to  be  openly 
folicited  by  the  parties  or  their  friends.  No  wife 
man  ever  entered  into  a  litigation  againft  a  member 
of  one  of  thefe  parliaments  ;  no  lawyer  would  under¬ 
take  to  plead  his  caufe  >  it  never  came  to  a  fuccefsful 
iifue,  and  ufually  never  came  to.  any  iffue  at  all.  Af¬ 
ter  the  ftates-general  had  fallen  into  difufe,  the  parlia¬ 
ments  acquired  a  certain  degree  of  political  confe- 
quence,  and  formed  the  only  check  upon  the  abso¬ 
lute  power  of  the  fcrown.  The  laws,  or  royal  edicts, 
before  being  put  in  force,  were  always  fent  to  be  regi- 
ilered  in  the  books  of  the  parliaments.  Taking  ad¬ 
vantage  of  this,  in  favourable  times  and  circumftances, 
they  often  delayed  or  refufed  to  regifter  the  royal  edifts, 
tind  prefented  remonflrances  againft  them.  This  was 
done  under  a  kind  of  legal  fi&ion  :  for  they  pretended 
that  the  obnoxious  edi£t  being  injurious  to  the  public 
happinefs,  could  not  be  the  will  of  the  king,  but  muft 
either  be  a  forgery  or  an  impofition  by  the  minifters. 
Thefe  obje&ions  were  got  the  better  of,  either  by  a  po- 
fitive  order  from  the  king,  or  by  his  coming  in  perfon 
and  ordering  the  edid  to  be  regidered.  The  parlia¬ 
ments,  however,  often  carried  their  oppofition.  very  far, 
even  to  the  ruin  of  themfelves  and  their  families  as  in¬ 
dividuals.  This  rendered  them  extremely  popular  with 
the  nation,  and  enabled  them  to  embarrafs  a  weak  ad- 
miniftration.  After  all,  however,  the  oppofition  of  the 
parliaments  was  fo  feeble,  that  it  was  never  thought 
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worth  while  to  abolifh.  them  entirely  till  towards  the  Frewce. 
end  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XV. ;  but  they  were  reftored 
as  a  popular  meafure,  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
Louis  XVI.  207 

The  tiers  etat ,  or  commons,  formed  the  lowed:  order  The  com. 
of  the  date  in  France,  and  they  were  depreifed  and 
ferable  in  the  extreme.  To  form  a  conception  of  their  orden 
fituation,  it  is  neceffary  to  obferve  that  they  bore  the  oppreffive 
whole  pecuniary  burdens  of  the  date  :  They  alone  burdens  on- 
were  liable  to  taxation.  An  expenfive  and  ambitious them* 
court ;  an  army  of  200,000  men  in  time  of  peace,  and 
of  twice  that  number  in  war  ;  a  confiderable  marine  ef- 
tablidiment,  public  roads  and  works,  were  all  fupported 
exclufively  by  the  lowed  of  the  people.  To  add  to 
the  evil,  the  revenues  were  ill  colle&ed.  They  were 
let  out  to  farraers-general  at  a  certain  fum,  over  and 
above  which  they  not  only  acquired  immenfe  fortunes 
to  themfelves,  but  were  enabled  to  advance  enormous 
prefents  to  thofe  favourites  or  midreffes  of  the  king  or 
the  minider,  by  means  of  whom  they  procured  their 
places.  To  raife  all  this  money  from  the  people, 
they  were  guilty  of  the  cruclled  oppredion,  having  it 
in  their  powTer  to  obtain  whatever  revenue  laws  they 
pleafed,  and  executing  them  in  the  fevered  manner. 

For  this  lad  purpofe  they  kept  in  pay  an  army  of 
clerks,  fubalterns,  fcouts,  and  fpies,  amounting  to 
8o,oco  men.  Thefe  men  were  indeed  deteded  by  the 
king,  whom  they  deceived  and  kept  in  poverty  $  by 
the  people,  whom  they  oppreffed  >  and  by  the  ancient 
nobility,  as  purfe-proud  updarts.  But  the  court  of 
France  could  never  contrive  to  manage  without  them. 

The  peafants  could  be  called  out  by  the  intendants  of 
the  provinces,  in  what  they  called  corvees ,  to  work  upon 
the  high  roads  for  a  certain  number  of  days  in  the 
year,  which  was  a  fource  of  fevere  oppredion,  as  the 
intendant  had  the  choice  of  the  time  and  place  of  their 
employment,  and  was  not  bound  to  accept  of  any  com¬ 
mutation  in  money.  They  were  moreover  fubjecl  to 
the  nobles  in  a  thoufand  ways.  The  nobles,  retained 
all  their  ancient  manerial  or  patrimonial  jurifdi&ions. 

The  common  people  being  anciently  Haves,  had  ob¬ 
tained  their  freedom  upon  different  conditions.  In 
many  places  they  and  their  poderity  remained  bound 
to  pay  a  perpetual  tribute  to  their  feudal  lords.  Such 
tributes  formed  a  confiderable  part  of  the  revenue  of 
many  of  the  provincial  nobles.  No  man  could  be 
an  officer  of  the  army,  by  a  late  regulation,  who  did 
not  produce  proofs  of  nobility  for  four  generations. 

The  parliaments,  although  originally  of  the  tiers 
etat ,  attempted  alfo  to  introduce  a  rule  that  none  but. 
the  nobleffe  fhould  be  admitted  into  their  order. .  In 
fuch  a  fituation,  it  will  not  be  accounted  furprifing 
that  the  common  people  of  France  were  extremely  fu- 
perditious  and  ignorant.  They  were,  however,  paf- 
fionately  devoted  to  their  monarch,  and  whatever  con¬ 
cerned  him.  In  1754?  when  Louis  XV.  was  taken  ill 
at  Metz,  the  whole  nation  was  truly  in  a  kind  of  def- 
pair.  The  courier  and  his  horfe  that  brought  the  news 
of  his  recovery  to  Paris  were  both  almofl  fuffocated  by 
the  embraces  of  the  people.  2oS 

We  have  faid  that  the  French  monarch  was  deipo-  Defpotic 
tic.  His  power  was  fupported  by  his  army,  and  by  a  power  of 
watchful  police,  having  in  pay  an  infinite  holt  of  fpies  fc' 
and  other  fervants.  In  France  no  man  was  iafe.  The 
fecrets  of  private  families  were  fearched  into.  Nothing 
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France,  was  unknown  to  the  jealous  inquilition  of  the  police. 

]YIen  were  feized  by  httres  de  cachet  when  they  leaft 
expelled  it,  and  their  families  had  no  means  of  difco- 
vering  their  fate.  The  fentence  of  a  court  of  law  a- 
gainfi:  a  nohjeman  was  ufually  reverfed  by  the  minifter. 
No  book  was  publiftied  without  the  licenfe  of  a  cenfor- 
general  appointed  by  the  court,  and  the  minifter  was 
accountable  to  none  but  the  king,  No  account  was 
given  of  the  expenditure  of  the  public  money.  Enor¬ 
mous  gratifications  and  penfions  were  given  as  the  re¬ 
ward  of  the  moft  infamous  fervices.  The  fupreme 
power  of  the  ftate  was  ufually  lodged  with  a  favourite 
miftrefs,  and  fhe  was  fometimes  a  woman  taken  from 
Splendour  public  proftitution.  This  was  not  indeed  the  cafe 
of  the  court  under  Louis  XVI.  but  it  was  neverthelefs  one  of  the 
&c.  misfortunes  of  his  life  that  he  was  far  from  being  ab- 

folute  in  his  own  family.  Still,  howevef,  with  all  its 
faults,  the  French  court  was  the  moft  fplendid  and  po- 
liihed  in  Europe.  It  was  more  the  refort  of  men  of 
talents  and  literature  of  every  kind,  and  there  they 
met  with  more  ample  protedlicn,  than  anywhere  elfe. 
The  court  was  often  jealous  of  their  produblions,  but 
they  met  with  the  moft  diftinguifhed  attention  from 
men  of  fortune  and  rank  $  infomuch  that  for  a  cen¬ 
tury  paft  the  French  have  given  the  law  to  Europe 
in  all  queftions  of  tafte,  of  literature,  and  of  every 
polite  accompli fhment.  The  gay  elegance  that  pre¬ 
vailed  at  court  diffufed  itfelf  through  the  nation  5  and 
amidft  much  internal  mifery,  gave  it  to  a  foreigner  the 
appearance  of  happinefs,  or  at  leaft  of  levity  and  va- 
210  nity. 

Caufes  of  Such  as  it  was,  this  government  had  flood  for 
lutiotf™*  ages>  an^  uught  have  continued,  had  not  a  concur¬ 
rence  of  caufes  contributed  to  its  overthrow.  The  in¬ 
ferior  orders  of  clergy,  excluded  from  all  chance  of 
preferment,  regarded  their  fuperiors  with  iealoufy  and 
envy,  and  were  ready  to  join  the  laity  of  their  own 
rank  in  any  popular  commotion.  The  inferior  provin¬ 
cial  nobleife  beheld  with  contempt  and  indignation  the 
vices  and  the  power  of  the  courtiers,  and  the  higher 
nobility  wifhed  to  diminifh  the  power  of  the  crown. 
The  pradlifing  lawyers,  almoft  entirely  excluded  from 
the  chance  of  becoming  judges,  wifhed  eagerly  for  a 
change  of  affairs,  not  doubting  that  their  talents  and 
profeftional  fkill  would  render  them  neceftary  amidft 
any  alterations  that  could  occur.  Accordingly,  they 
were  the  firft  inftruments  in  producing  the  revolu¬ 
tion,  and  have  been  its  moft  aftive  fupporters.  The 
monied  intereft  wifhed  eagerly  for  the  downfal  of  the 
ancient  nobility.  As  for  the  great  mafs  of  the  com¬ 
mon  people,  they  were  too  ignorant,  too  fuperftitioufly 
attached  to  old  eftablifhments,  and  too  much  depref- 
fed,  to  have  any  conception  of  the  nature  of  political 
liberty,  or  any  hope  of  obtaining  it.  We  have  al¬ 
ready  ftated  the  leading  circumftances  which  led  to 
the  French  revolution  (fee  N°  184,  &c.)  j  but  there 
were  other  circumftances  which  contributed  in  an 
equal  degree  both  to  its  commencement  and  its  pro- 
grefs. 

For  40  years  the  principles  of  liberty  had  been  diffe- 
minated  with  eagernefs  in  France  by  fome  men  of  great 
talents,  as  Rouffeau,  Helvetius,  and  Raynal,  to  whom 
the  celebrated  Montefquieu  had  led  the  way.  Befides 
thefe,  there  was  in,  France  a  vaft  multitude  of  what  were 
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called  men  of  letters,  or  perfons  who  gave  this  account  France, 
of  the  manner  in  which  they  fpent  their  time.  All  '^  v 
thefe  were  deeply  engaged  on  the  fide  of  fome  kind  of 
*  political  reform.  The  men  of  letters  in  Paris  alone  are 
laid  to  have  amounted  to  20,000.  One  of  the  laft  adls 
of  the  adminiftration  of  the  archbifhop  of  Thouloufe 
was,  on  the  5(h  July  1788,  to  publifh  a  refolution  of 
the  king  in  council,  inviting  all  his  fubjedls  to  give  him 
their  advice  wTith  regard  to  the  ftate  of  affairs.  This 
was  confidered  as  a  conceftion  of  an  unlimited  liberty  of 
the  prefs  j  and  it  is  fcarcely  poflible  to  form  an  idea  of 
the  infinite  variety  of  political  publications  which  from 
that  period  diffufed  among  the  people  a  diftatisfadlion 
with  the  order  of  things  in  which  they  had  hitherto 
lived. 

The  eftablifhed  religion  of  France  had  for  fome  time 
paft  been  gradually  undermined.  It  had  been  folemnly 
affaulted  by  philofophers  in  various  elaborate  perform¬ 
ances  5  and  men  of  wit,  among  whom  Voltaire  took  the 
lead,  had  attacked  it  with  the  dangerous  weapon  of  ri¬ 
dicule.  The  Roman  Catholic  religion  is  much  expofed 
in  this  refpedl,  in  confequence  of  the  multitude  of  falfe 
miracles  and  legendary  tales  with  which  its  hiftory 
abounds.  Without  diferiminating  betwixt  the  refpedl- 
able  principles  on  which  it  refts,  and  the  fuperftitious 
follies  by  which  they  had  been  defaced,  the  French  na¬ 
tion  learned  to  laugh  at  the  whole,  and  rejedled  inftead 
of  reforming  the  religion  of  their  fathers.  Thus  the 
firft  order  in  the  ftate  had  already  begun  to  be  regard-’ 
ed  as  ufelefs,  and  the  minds  of  men  were  prepared  for 
important  changes. 

The  immenfe  population  of  the  city  of  Paris,  a- 
mounting  to  upwards  of  800,000  fouls,  rendered  it  an 
important  engine  in  the  hands  of  the  condudlors  of  the 
revolution.  An  overgrown  capital  has  always  proved 
dangerous  to  a  government  that  is  or  attempts  to  be 
defpotic,  as  appears  from  the  hiftory  of  ancient  Baby  ¬ 
lon  and  Romo>  as  well  as  of  modern  Conftantinople,  of 
London  under  Charles  I.  and  Paris  under  feveral  of  its 
kings. 

We  cannot  here  avoid  mentioning  a  phyfical  event, 
which  aftifted  not  a  little  in  producing  many  of  the 
convulfions  attending  the  revolution,  a  general  fcarcity 
of  grain,  which  occurred  about  that  period.  On  Sun¬ 
day  the  13th  of  July  1788,  about  nine  in  the  morning, 
without  any  eclipfe,  a  dreadful  darknefs  fuddenly  over- 
fpread  feveral  parts  of  France.  It  was  the  prelude  of 
fuch  a  tempeft  as  is  unexampled  in  the  temperate  cli¬ 
mates  of  Europe.  Wind,  rain,  hail,  and  thunder,  Teem¬ 
ed  to  contend  in  impetuofity  5  but  the  hail  was  the 
great  inftrument  of  ruin.  Inftead  of  the  rich  prolpedls 
of  an  early  autumn,  the  face  of  nature  in  the  fpace  of 
an  hour  prefented  the  dreary  afpedl  of  univerfal  winter. 

The  foil  was  converted  into  a  morafs,  the  {landing 
com  beaten  into  the  quagmire,  the  vines  broken  to 
pieces,  the  fruit  trees  demolifhed,  and  unmelted  hail  ly¬ 
ing  in  heaps  like  rocks  of  folid  ice.  Even  the  robuft 
foreft  trees  wTere  unable  to  withftand  the  fury  of  the 
tempeft.  The  hail  was  compofed  of  enormous,  folid, 
and  angular  pieces  of  ice,  fome  of  them  weighing 
from  eight  to  ten  ounces.  The  country  people,  beat¬ 
en  down  in  the  fields  on  their  way  to  church,  amidft 
this  concuflion  of  the  elements,  concluded  that  the  laft 
day  was  arrived  3  and  fcarcely  attempting  to  extricate 
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L-^n_ce‘  ^emfelves,  lay  defpairing  and  half  fuffocated  amidfl 
the  water  and  the  mud,  expe&ing  the  immediate  diffo- 
lut ion  of  all  things*  I  he  ftorm  was  irregular  in  its 
devaluations.  While  feveral  rich  diflritts  were  laid  en¬ 
tirely  waits,  fome  intermediate  portions  of  country 
were  comparatively  little  injured.  One  of  60  fquare 
leagues  had  not  a  Angle  ear  of  corn  or  fruit  of  any  kind 
left.  Of  the  66  parilhes  in  the  difirifl  of  Pontoife,  43 
were  entirely  defolated,  and  of  the  remaining  23  fome 
loll  two-thirds  and  others  half  their  harveil.  The  Ifle 
of  France,  being  the  diftrift  in  which  Paris  is  fituated, 
and  the  Orleannois,  appear  to  have  fufFered  chiefly. 
The  damage  there,  upon  a  moderate  eftimate,  amount¬ 
ed  to  80,000,000  of  livres,  or  between  three  and 
four  millions  flerling.  Such  a  calamity  mud  at  any  pe¬ 
riod  have  been  feverely  felt;  but  occurring  on  the 
eve  of  a  great  pohtical  revolution,  and  amidfl  a  gene¬ 
ral  fcarcity  throughout  Europe,  it  was  peculiarly  un¬ 
fortunate,  and  gave  more  embarraffment  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  than  perhaps  any  other  event  whatever.  Num¬ 
bers  of  families  found  it  neceffary  to  contrail  their  mode 
of  living  for  a  time,  and  to  difmifs  their  fervants,  who 
were  thus  left  deflitute  of  bread.  Added  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  difeontent  and  political  diflenfions,  it  produced 
fuch  an  efFe&  upon  the  people  in  general,  that  the  na¬ 
tion  feemed  to  have  changed  its  character  ;  and  in- 
Head  of  that  levity  by  which  it  had  ever  been  diftin- 
^uiflied,  a  fettled  gloom  now  feemed  fixed  on  every 
21 1  countenance. 

T!le  fPring  of. th<;  year  1789  was  a  period  of  much 
power  of  political  anxiety  in  3? ranee.  The  fuperior  orders  wifhed 
the  crown  to  reduce  the  power  of  the  crown,  but  were  jealous 
in  fpring  of  their  own  privileges,  and  determined  to  retain  them ; 

while  the  popular  philofophers  and  others  were  endea¬ 
vouring  to  render  them  odious,  and  to  roufe  the  people 
to  a  love  of  freedom.  Still,  however,  the  great  body 
of  the  common  people  remained  carelefs  fpeclators  of 
the  Aruggle,  and  unconfcious  of  the  approaching  com¬ 
motion.  Such  was  their  indifference,  that  few  of  them 
took  the  trouble  even  to  attend  and  vote  at  the  ele&ions 
of  the  deputies  to  the  flates-general.  In  many  places, 
where  a  thoufand  voters  were  expelled,  not  fifty  came 
forward  ;  but  fuch  of  them  as  did  appear  fliowed  that  a 
feed  was  fown  which  might  one  day  rife  into  important 
fruits.  In  the  inflrudlions  which  they  gave  to  their 
deputies,  the  Britifh  conftitution  was  in  general  the 
model  of  what  they  wifhed  their  government  to  be. 
They  demanded  equal  taxation,  the  abolition  of  lettres 
de  cachet  or  arbitrary  imprifonment,  the  refponfibility  of 
minifters,  and  the  extinction  of  the  feudal  privileges 
of  the  nobles ;  but  they  wifhed  that  the  whole  three 
orders  of  the  flate  fhould  fit  and  vote  in  one  houfe,  well 
knowing  that  their  nobility  were  not  prepared  to  a£t 
the  moderate  part  of  a  Britifh  houfe  t  of  lords.  The 
nobles,  on  the  contrary,  although  willing  to  renounce 
fome  of  their  pecuniary  privileges,  and  to  facrifice  the 
power  of  the  crown,  were  moft  decifively  refolved 
neither  to  furrender  their  feudal  prerogatives  nor  the 
right  of  fitting  in  three  feparate  affemblies  ;  by  means 
of  which  each  of  the  orders  could  eafily  refill  the 
encroachments  of  the  other  two.  Mr  Neckar  has 
been  improperly  cenfured  for  not  deciding  this  laft 
important  queftion  previous  to  the  meeting  of  the 
Hates  general :  but  it  muH  be  obferved,  that  the  very 
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purpofe  of  calling  that  aflembly  was  to  overturn  the  France, 
unjufl  privileges,  of  the  higher  orders  through  its  w 
medium,  and  without  any  diredl  interpofition  on  the 
part  of  the  miniHers.  Flad  the  king  pofitively  de¬ 
cided  in  favour  of  three  chambers,  the  nobles  and  the 
clergy  would  have  retained  all  thofe  ancient  abufes 
eflablifhed  in  their  own  favour,  of  which  it  was  his 
vvifli  to  deprive  them,  and  the  crown  and  its  prero¬ 
gatives  would  have  been  the  only  objects  of  facri¬ 
fice.  It  was.  therefore  thought  fafer  to  leave  the  tiers 
etat  to  fight  its  own  battle ;  nor  was  it  yet  imagined 
that  the  commons  of  France,  depreffed  and  poor,  and 
difperfed  by  fituation  over  a  multitude  of  provinces, 
could  ever  unite  in  enterprifes  dangerous  to  the  fo- 
vereign. 

The  Hates  had  been  fummoned  to  meet  at  Ver-  States  fLitfi- 
failles  on  the  27th  of  April,  and  moH  of  the  deputies  nioned  to 
arrived  at  that  time  ;  but  the  elections  for  the  city meet  at 
of  Paris  not  being  concluded,  the  king  deferred  the  Verfailles' 
commencement  of  their  feflions  .till  the  4th  of  May. 

During  this  period,  the  members,  left  in  idlenefs* 
began  to  find  out  and  form  acquaintance  with  each 
other.  Among  others,  a  few  members  from  Brittany 
(Bretagne)  formed  themfelves  into  a  club,  into  which 
they  gradually  admitted  many  other  deputies  that 
were  found  to  be  zealous  for  the  popular  caufe,  and 
alfo  many  perfons  who  were  not  deputies.  This  fo- 
ciety,  thus  originally  efiablifhed  at  Verfailles,  was 
called  the  Comite  Breton ;  and  was  one  day  defiined, 
under  the  appellation  of  the  Jacobin  Club ,  to  give 
laws  to  France,  and  to  diffufe  terror  and  alarm 
throughout  Europe.  On  the  other  fide,  the  ariflo- 
cratic  party  eftablifhed  conferences  at  the  houfe  of 
Madame  Polignac,  for  the  purpofe,  it  is  faid,  of 
uniting  the  nobles  and  the  clergy.  213 

An  event  occurred  at  this  time  which  all  parties  A  popular 
aferibed  to  fome  malicious  motive.  In  the  populous?01  “J*1? 
fuburb  of  St  Antoine,  a  M.  Reveillon  carried  on  a  s^Antoine. 
great  paper  manufactory.  A  falfe  report  -was  fpread 
that  he  intended  to  lower  the  wages  of  his  work¬ 
men,  and  that  he  had  declared  bread  was  too  good 
for  them,  and  that  they  might  fubfiil  very  well  on 
potato-flour.  A  commotion  was  raifed,  he  was  burnt 
in  effigy,  and  his  houfe  was  thereafter  burnt  and  pil¬ 
laged  by  the  mob,  who  were  not  difperfed  till  the 
military  had  been  called  in,  and  much  carnage  en- 
fued*  The  popular  party  afferted  that  the  commo¬ 
tion  had  been  artfully  excited  by  the  party  of  the 
queen  and  the  Count  D’ Artois,  to  afford  a  pretence 
for  bringing  great  bodies  of  the  military  to  the 
neighbourhood  to  overawe  the  flates-general,  or  in¬ 
duce  the  king  more  decifively  to  refolve  on  affembling 
that  body  at  Verfailles,  in  preference  to  Paris,  where 
they  and  the  popular  minifler  M.  Neckar  wifhed  it  to 

be  h«ld-  JI4 

On  the  4th  of  May  the  flates-general  affembled  at  The  States 

Verfailles.  They  commenced  bufinefs  by  going  in  ^-General 
folemn  proceffion,  preceded  by  the  clergy,  and 
lowed  by  the  king,  according  to  ancient  cuftom,  to  VerfaUe  * 
church,  to  perform  an  aCt  of  devotion.  The  nobles 
were  arrayed  in  a  fplendid  robe,  and  they  and  the 
higher  clergy  glittered  in  gold  and  jewels.  The 
commons  appeared  in  black,  the  drefs  belonging  to 
the  law.  The  aflembly  was  theieafter  opened  by  a 
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ftiort  fpeecli  from  the  throne,  in  which  the  king  con¬ 
gratulated  himfelf  on  thus  meeting  his  people  af- 
fembled ;  alluded  to  the  national  debt,  and  the  taxes, 
which  were  feverely  felt  becaufe  unequally  levied  ; 
he  took  notice  of  the  general  difcontent  and  fpint 
of  innovation  which  prevailed,  but  declared  his  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  wifdom  of  the  affembly  for  remedying 
every  evil.  “  May  an  happy  union  (added  he)  reign 
in  this  affembly  5  and  may  this  epocha  become  ever 
memorable  for  the  happinefs  and  profperity  of  the 
country.  It  is  the  wifh  of  my  heart ;  it  is  the  molt 
ardent  defire  of  my  prayers  *  it'  is,  in  ftiort,  the  price 
which  I  expeCl  from  the  fincerity  of  my  intentions 
and  ray  love  for  my  people.” 

M.  Barretin,  the  keeper  of  the  feals,  next  addreited 
the  affembly  in  a  congratulatory  and  uninterefting  fpeech. 
He  was  followed  by  the  popular  minifter  M.  Neckar, 
who  fpoke  for  three  hours.  Though  much  applauded 
on  account  of  the  clear  financial  details  which  his  fpeech 
contained,  he  encountered  a  certain  degree  of  cenfure 
from  all  parties,  on  account  of  the  cautious  ambiguity 
iVhich  he  obferved  with  regard  to  the  future  proceedings 
of  the  ftates-general. 

Next  day  the  three  orders  affembled  separately. 
The  deputies  of  the  tiers  etat  amounted  to  600  in 
number,  and  thofe  of  the  nobles  and  clergy  to  300 
each.  During  their  firft  fittings  much  time  was  fpent 
in  unimportant  debates  about  trifling  points  of  form  ; 
but  the  firfl  important  queftion,  that  neceffarily  be¬ 
came  the  fubjett  of  their  difcuffion,  was  the  verifica¬ 
tion  of  their  powers ,  or  production  of  the  commiflions 
of  the  members,  and  inveftigation  of  their  authenti¬ 
city.  The  commons  ( tiers  etat )  laid  hold  of  this  as 
a  pretext  for  opening  the  grand  controverfy,  whether 
the  ftates-general  fhould  lit  in  one  or  in  three  fepa- 
rate  chambers?  They  fent  a  deputation  inviting  the 
nobles  and  the  clergy  to  meet  along  with  them  in 
the  common  hall  for  the  purpofe  of  verifying  their 
powers  in  one  common  affembly.  In  the  chamber  of 
the  clergy  114  members  voted  for  the  performance  of 
this  ceremony  in  the  general  affembly;  and  133  againft 
it.  But  in  the*  more  haughty  order  of  the  nobles,  the 
refolution  for  the  verification  in  their  ,own  affembly 

ras  carried  by  a  majority  of  188  againft  47.  The 
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commons  paid  no  regard  to  this.  They  were  con- 
du&ed  by  bold  and  fkilful  leaders,  who  difcemed  the 
importance  of  the  point  in  conteft,  and  refolved  not 
to  abandon  it.  Aware  of  the  exigencies  of  the  ftate, 
they  knew  that  the  crown  was  nearly  verging  upon 
bankruptcy  ;  and  that  fuch  were  the  deficiencies  of 
the  revenue,  that  only  a  fhort  delay  was  neceffary  to 
accomplifh  the  abfolute  diffolution  of  the  government. 
They  fuffered  five  weeks  to  pafs  away  therefore  in 
total  inactivity.  During  this  period  propofals  were 
made  on  the  part  of  the  miniftry  for  a  pacification 
between  the  three  orders,  and  conferences  were  open¬ 
ed  by  commiffioners  from  each.  But  no  art  could 
feduce  the  commons  from  their  original  purpofe,  or 
prevail  with  them  to  enter  upon  the  bufinefs  of  the 
ft  ate. 

The  nation  had  expelled  much  from  the  affembling 
of  the  ftates-general,  and  learnt  the  news  of  their  in- 
a&ion  with  no  fmall  degree  of  concern.  The  tiers 
etat  was  naturally  popular,  and  the  public  cenfure 
could  not  readily  devolve  upon  that  favourite  order. 
Vol.  IX.  Part  I. 
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Moreover,  from  tire  firft  period  of  tlreir  affeinblrng  fmer  . 
the  commons  made  every  effort  to  augment  their  own 
natural  popularity.  They  admitted  all  ^erfons  pro- 
mifcuoufly  into  the  galleries,  and  even  into  the  body 
of  their  hall.  No  reftraint  was  attempted  to  be  laid 
upon  the  moil  vehement  marks  of  popular  applaufe 
or  cenfure.  Lifts  of  the  voters  names  were  publicly 
taken  and  fent  to  Paris  upon  every  remarkable  occa- 
fion  ;  and  the  members  fuddenly  found  themfelves  be¬ 
come,  according  to  their  political  fentiments,  the  ob¬ 
jects  of  general  execration  or  applaufe.  The  new 
and  bold  notions  of  liberty  that  were  daily  advanced 
by  the  leaders  of  the  tiers  etat  were  received  with 
acclamation  by  their  hearers.  The  capital  became 
interefted  in  the  iffue  of  every  debate;  and  the  poli¬ 
tical  fervor  was  eagerly  imbibed  by  the  nation  with 
that  vivacity  which  is  fo  peculiar  to  the  French. 

The  commons  accufed  the  nobles  of  obftinately  im¬ 
peding  the  bufinefs  of  the  ftate,  by  refufing  to  verify 
their  powers  in  one  common  affembly.  The  accufa- 
tion  was  fwallowed  by  the  multitude,  who  faw  not, 
or  were  unwilling  to  fee,  that  the  attack  was  made 
by  their  own  favourite  order.  In  the  mean  time 
the  nobles  became  rapidly  more  and  more  unpopular. 

Their  perfons  were  infulted,  new  publications^  daily  ^ 
came  forth,  and  were  greedily  bought  up,  which  re¬ 
viled  their  whole  order,  and  reprefented  them  as  an 
ufelefs  or  pernicious  body  of  men,  whofe  ejsiftence 
ought  not  to  be  tolerated  in  a  free  ftate.  .  Whoever 
adhered  to  them  was  branded  with  the  odious  appel¬ 
lation  of  Arifiocrate ,  The  clergy,  from  the  influence 
of  the  parifh  cure's  or  parfons,  feemed  ready  to  defert 
their  caufe.  They  were  even  oppofed  by  a  minority 
of  their  own  body,  which  derived  lullre  from  having 
at  its  head  the  duke  of  Orleans  the  firft  prince  of  the 
blood.  Still,  however,  the  majority  of  the  nobles  re¬ 
mained  firm  ;  well  aware,  that  if  they  once  confented 
to  fit  in  the  fame  affembly,  and  to  vote  promifcuoufly , 

,  with  the  ambitious  and  more  numerous  body  of  the 
commons,  their  whole  order,  and  all  its  fplendid  privi¬ 
leges  muft  fpeedily  be  "overthrown.  217 

The  leaders  of  the  commons  faw  the  change  that  Taking  ad- 
was  taking  place  in  the  minds  of  men;  and  they  at  vantage  of 
length  regarded  the  period  as  arrived  when  they  ought  \ P°P“; 
to  emerge  from  their  inactivity,  and  execute  the  daring  fejze 
projeft  of  feizing  the  legiflative  authority  in  their  legiflative 
country.  They  declared  that  the  reprefen  tatives  of  authority; 
the  nobles  and  the  clergy  were  only  the  deputies  of 
particular  incorporations  whom  they  would  allow  to 
fit  and  vote  along  with  themfelves ;  but  who  had  no 
title  in  a  collective  capacity  to  aCt  as  the  legiflators  of 
France.  For  conducing  bufinefs  with  more  facility, 
they  appointed  20  committees.  In  confequence  of 
a  propofal  by  the  Abbe  Sieyes,  a  final  meffage  wTas 
fent  to  the  privileged  orders,  requiring  their  attendance 
as  individuals,  and  intimating  that  the  commons,  as  the 
deputies  of  96  out  of  every  hundred  of  their  country¬ 
men,  wTere  about  to  affume  the  exclufive  power  of  le- 
giflation.  None  of  the  nobles  obeyed  this  fummons ; 
but  three  cures,  Meffrs  Cefve,  Ballard,  and  Jalot,  pre- 
fented  their  commiflions,  and  were  received  with  loud 
acclamations.  They  were  next  day  followed  by  five 
more,  among  whom  wTere  Meffrs  Gregoire,  Dillon,  and 
Bodineau.  After  fome  debate  concerning  the  appella¬ 
tion  which  they  ought  to  affume,  the  commons,  with 
p  fuca 
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fuch  of  "the  clergy  as  had  joined  them,  folemnly  voted 
themfelves  the  fovereign  legiflators  of  their  country 
under  the  name  of  the  National  djjembly .  The  refult 
of  the  vote  was  no  fooner  declared,  than  the  hall  re¬ 
founded  with  fhouts  from  the  immenfe  concourfe  of 
fpedlators,  of  u  Vive  le  roi  et  vive  l’affemblee  nationale,” 
Long  live  the  king  and  the  national  affembly .  M.  Bailly 
was  chofen  prefident  for  four  days  only,  Meffrs  Camus 
and  Pifon  de  Galand  lecretaries,  and  the  alfembly  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  bufinefs. 

Its  .firft  a£h  were  decifively  exprefTive  of  its  own 
fovereignty.  All  taxes  impofed  without  the  confent 
of  the  reprefentatives  of  the  people  were  declared  to 
be  null  and  void ;  but  a  temporary  faiuftion  was  given 
to  the  prefent  taxes,  although  illegal,  till  the  diffo- 
lution  of  the  affembly,  and  no  longer.  It  was  added, 
that  as  foon  as,  in  concert  with  his  majefty,  the 
affembly  fliould  be  able  .to  fix  the  principles  of  national 
regeneration,  it  w7ould  take  into  confideration  the  na¬ 
tional  debt,  placing,  from  the  prefent  moment,  the 
creditors  of  the  ft  ate  under  the  fafeguard  and  honour 
of  the  French  nation.” 

Majority  of  *hc  popular  caufe  now  gained  ground  fo  faff,  that 
the  clergy  on  the  19th  of  June  a'majority  of  the  clergy  voted  for 
the  verification  of  their  powers  in  common  with  the 
national  allembly,  and  they  refolved  to  unite  with  them 
on  the  following  day. 

2zo  Affairs  were  now  come  to  a  crifis,  and  the  nobles 

noebleSs!ttheperCeived  th.at  the7  muft  inftantly  make  a  decifive 
ffand,  or  yield  up  their  caufe  as  finally  loft.  Such 
T.vas  their  alarm,  that  M.  d’Efpremenil  propofed,  at 
one  of  the  fittings  of  their  order,  to  addrefs  the  king, 
intreating  him  to  diffolve  the  ftates-general.  Hi¬ 
therto  that  prince  had  gone  along  with  M.  Neckar 
in.  favouring  the  popular  caufe  in  oppofition  to  the 
ariftocracy.  But  every  art  was  now  ufed  to  alarm 
his  mind  upon  the  fubjeft  of  the  late  affumptions  of 
power  on  the  part  of  the  commons,  and  thefe  arts 
were  at  length-  fuccefsful.  Repeated  counfels  were 
held  j  M.  Neckar  was  abfent  attending  a  dying  fitter, 
and  the  king  was  prevailed  upon  to  adt  agreeably  to 
the  advice  of  the  leaders  of  the  nobles.  But  the  firft 
meafure  which  they  adopted  was  fo  ill  conduced  as 
to  afford  little  prolpedt  of  final  fuccefs  to  their  caufe. 
On  the  20th  of  June,  when  the  prefident  and  members 
were  about  to  enter  as  ufual  into  their  own  hall,  they 
found  it  unexpedtedly  furrounded  by  a  detachment  of 
the  guards,  who  refufed  them  admifiion,  while  the 
heralds  at  the  fame  time  proclaimed  a  royal  fefiion. 
Alarmed  by  this  unforefeen  event,  the  meaning  of 
which  they  knew  not,  but  apprehending  that  an  im¬ 
mediate  diffolution  of  the  affembly  was  defigned,  they 
inftantly  retired  to  a  neighbouring  tennis-court,  where, 
in  the  vehemence  of  their  enthufiafm,  they  took  a 
folemn  oath  “  never  to  feparate  till  the  conftitution  of 
their  country  fhould  be  completed.” 

On  the  2  2ci  a  new  proclamation  intimated  that  the 
royal  fefiion  was  deferred  till  the  following  day.  It 
was  now.  found  that  the  affembly  had  been  excluded 
from  their  hall  merely  becaufe  the  workmen  w7ere  oc¬ 
cupied  in  preparing  it  for  the  intended  folemnity.  This 
information  was  ill  calculated  to  excite  favourable  ex¬ 
peditions  of  the  meafures  about  to  be  adopted  at  a 
royal  fefiion,  ufhered  in  by  fuch  circumftances  of  mark¬ 
ed  difrefpedl  for  the  reprefentatives  of  the  people.  The 
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affembly,  after  wandering  about  in  fearcli  of  a  place  France. 

of  meeting,  at  length  entered  the  church  of  St  Louis,  ' - 

and  were  immediately  joined  by  the  majority  of  the  I798- 
clergy,  with  their  prefident,  the  archbifhop  of  Vienne,— 
at  their  head.  Two  nobles  of  Dauphine,  the  marquis blymcet^ 
de.  Blazon  and  the  count  d’Agoult,  prefented  their  com-  in  the 
millions  at  the  fame  time.  Encouraged  by  thefe  events,  church  of 
and  by  the  applaufes  of  furrounding  multitudes,  the  Bouis. 
affembly  now  expe&ed  with  firmnefs  the  meafures  about 
to  be  adopted. 

The  royal  feffion  was  held  in  the  moff  fplendid  form,  pifeouife  of 
but  altogether  in  the  ftyle  of  the  ancient  defpotifm.  the  king 
Soldiers  iurrounded  the  hall.  The  two  fuperior  orders 
were  feat.ed,  while  the  reprefentatives  of  the  people, 
left  Handing  a  full  hour  in  the  rain,  were  in  no  humour, 
when  at  lait  admitted,  to  receive  with  much  compla¬ 
cency  the  commands  of  their  fovereign.  The  kino- 
read  a  difcoiirfe,  in  which  he  declared  null  and  void  the 
refolutions  of  the  17  th,  but  at  the  fame  time  prefented 
the  plan  of  a  conftitution  for  France.  It  contained 
many  good  and  patriotic  principles,  but  preferved  the 
diftindion  of  orders,  and  the  exercife  of  lettres  de  ca¬ 
chet  ;  it  faid  nothing  about  any  adive  fhare  in  the  le- 
giflative  power  to  be  poffeffed  by  the  ftates-general,  and 
was  filent  both  about  the  refponlibility  of  minifters  and 
the  liberty  of  the  prefs.  The  king  concluded  by  com¬ 
manding  the  deputies  immediately  to  retire,  and  to  af- 
femble  again  on  the  following  day.  He  then  withdrew, 
and  was  followed  by  all  the  nobles  and  a  part  of  the 
clergy.  The  commons  remained  in  gloomy  filence  on 
their  feats.  It  was  interrupted  by  the  grand  matter  of  received 
the  ceremonies,  who  reminded  the  prefident  of  the  in-  by  the 
tentions  of  the  king.  Inftantly  the  vehement  count  commons, 
de  Mirabeau,  ftarting  from  his  feat,  exclaimed  with  in¬ 
dignation,  “  The  commons  cf  France  have  determined 
to  debate.  We  have  heard  the  intentions,  that  have 
been  fuggefted  to  the  king  \  and  you,  who  cannot  be 
his  agent  with  the  ftates-general,  you  who  have  here 
neither  feat  nor  voice,  nor  a  right  to  fpeak,  are  not 
the  perfon  to  remind  us  of  his  fpeech.  Go  tell  your 
mafter,  that  we  are  here  by  the  power  of  the  people, 
and  that  nothing  fhall  expel  us  but  the  bayonet.”  The 
applaufe  of  the  affembly  leconded  the  enthufiafm  of  the 
orator,  and  the  mafter  of  the  ceremonies  withdrew  in 
filence. 

M.  Camus  then  rofe  and  in  a  violent  fpeech  indig- 
nantly  ftigmatized  the  royal  fefiion  by  the  obnoxious  ter  the**- 
appellation  of  a  bed  of  jujlice  ;  he  concluded  by  moving  king’s  de* 
that  the  affembly  fttould  declare  their  unqualified  adhe-  parture. 
rence  to  their  former  decrees.  This  motion  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  another,  pronouncing  the  perfon s  of  the  de¬ 
puties  inviolable.  Both  were  fupported  by  Meffrs  Pe- 
tion,  Barnave,  Glaizen,  the  Abbes  Gregoire,  Sieyes, 
arid  many  others,  and  were  unanimoufiy  decreed.  The 
allembly  therefore  continued  their  fittings  in  the  ufual 
form.  On  the  following  day  the  majority  of  the  clergy 
attended  as  members }  and  on  the  25th  the  duke  of 
Orleans,  along  with  49  of  the  deputies  belonging  to 
the  order  of  nobles,  joined  them  alio.  The  remaining 
nobles,  as  well  as  the  finall  minority  of  the  clergy,  now 
found  themfelves  awkwardly  fituated.  Whether  on  this 
account,  or  becaufe  their  leaders  had  by  this  time  form¬ 
ed  a  plan  for  carrying  their  point  not  by  peaceable 
means  but  by  the  aid  of  a  military  force,  the  king, 
on  the  227th,  invited  by  a  prefling  letter  both  orders 
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to  join  the  commons.  This  requeff  was  immediately 
complied  with,  although  many  of  the  nobility  difappro- 
ved  of  the  meafure. 

The  fituation  of  France  was  now  become  truly  alarm¬ 
ing.  When  the  king  retired  from  the  affembly  after 
the  royal  feflion,  he  was  followed  by  more  than  6000 
citizens,  from  whom  loud  clamours  and  every  mark  of 
difapprobation  broke  forth.  A 11  Verfailles  was  fpeedily 
in  an  uproar.  M.  Neckar  had  repeatedly  folicited  his 
difmiftion,  and  the  report  of  this  had  increafed  the  pa¬ 
pular  clamour.  The  court  was  in  confternation.  The 
king  probably  difcovered,  with  no  great  fatisfa&ion, 
that  his  minifler  was  more  popular  than  himfelf.  At 
fix  o’clock  in  the  evening  the  queen  fent  for  M.  Nec¬ 
kar.  When  he  returned  from  the  palace,  he  allured  the 
crowd  that  waited  for  him  that  he  would  not  abandon 
them  ;  upon  which  they  retired  fatisfied.  At  the  fame 
time  the  news  of  the  royal  feflion  had  thrown  the  city 
of  Paris  into  violent  agitation.  The  peace  of  that  ca¬ 
pital  was  at  this  time  endangered  by  a  variety  of  caufes. 
A  dreadful  famine  raged  through  the  land,  which  in  a 
great  city  is  ufuaily  moll  feverely  felt.  This  prepared 
the  minds  of  men  for  receiving  unfavourable  impref- 
fions  of  their  political  hate.  Every  effort  was  more¬ 
over  made  to  diforganize  the  government,  and  pro¬ 
duce  a  diflike  to  the  ancient  order  of  things.  The 
prefs  poured  forth  innumerable  publications,  filled  with 
new'  and  feducing,  though  generally  impra&icable,  theo¬ 
ries  of  liberty.  Tliefe  were  distributed  gratis  among  the 
bulk  of  the  people  of  Paris,  and  difperfed  in  the  fame 
manner  through  the  provinces.  Philip  duke  of  Or¬ 
leans  fprefumptive  heir  to  the  crown,  failing  the  chil¬ 
dren  and  brothers  of  the  king)  is  with  good  reafon  be¬ 
lieved  to  have  fupplied  this  expence  out  of  Ins  more 
than  royal  revenues.  In  the  gardens  of  the  Palais 
Royal  at  Paris,  which  belonged  to  him,  an  immenfe 
multitude  was  daily  affembled,  liflening  from  morning 
to  night  to  orators  who  defcanted  upon  the  moff  violent 
fubjeds  of  popular  politics.  Many  of  tliefe  orators 
were  fufpefted  to  be  in  his  pay.  It  was  even  believed 
that  his  money  found  its  way  into  the  pockets  of  fome 
of  the  moft  diflinguifhed  leaders  in  the  national  affem- 
bly. 

But  the  government  was,  if  poflible,  Hill  more  dan- 
geroufly  affaulted  by  the  methods  now  generally  ufed 
to  feduce  the  military.  Every  officer  of  the  French 
army  belonged  to  the  order  of  the  nobles ;  and  from 
that  quarter,  therefore,  it  might  have  been  imagined 
that  there  was  little  danger.  But  this  very  circum- 
fiance  became  the  means  of  diforganizing  that  great 
engine  of  defpotifm.  As  the  foldiers  could  not  avoid 
imbibing  fome  of  the  new  opinions,  their  own  officers 
became  the  firff  obje£b  of  their  jealoufy  ;  efpecially  in 
confequence  of  that  impolitic  edi6t  of  Louis  XVI. 
which  required  every  officer  to  produce  proofs  of  four 
degrees  of  nobility  ;  and  thus  infulted,  by  avowedly 
excluding  the  private  men  from  promotion.  Perhaps 
with  a  view  to  what  might  happen,  the  infinnfiioris  to 
the  deputies  of  the  tiers  etat  had  recommended  an  in- 
creafe  of  the  pay  of  the  foldiers.  And  now  at  Paris 
every  art  was  ufed  to  gain  them  to  the  popular  caufe. 
They  were  conduced  to  the  Palais  Royal,  and  were 
there  careffed  and  flattered  by  the  populace,  while  they 
lifiened  to  the  popular  harangues.  Thefe  arts  w'ere 
iuccefsful.  On  the  23d  of  June  they  firft  refufed  to 
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fire  on  the  mob  in  a  riot.  Some  of  them  W'ere  on  the  France. 
30th  reported  to  be  in  confinement  for  this  offence  *  a  ^ 
crowd  inftantly  collected,  and  refcued  them,  the  dra¬ 
goons  that  were  brought  to  fupprefs  the  tumult  ground¬ 
ing  their  arms.  A  deputation  of  the  citizens  iolicited 
of  the  affembly  the  pardon  of  the  prifoners.  The  af¬ 
fembly  applied  to  the  king,  who  pardoned  them  ac¬ 
cordingly. 

All  thefe  events,  together  with  the  tumultuous  ffate  milf" 
— «-  *-  *  1  •  i  c  .  -  -  -  tary  called 
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of  the  capital,  which  was  daily  increafing,  made  it  ne- 


ceffary  for  the  king  to  call  out  the  military  force  to 
refiore,  if  poflible,  the  public  peace.  That  his  inten¬ 
tions  wrere  pure,  the  then  ftate  of  affairs  will  permit 
no  man  but  a  democrate  to  doubt ;  but  the  ariflocracy, 
with  the  Count  d’ Artois  at  their  head,  were  bringing 
forward  other  meafures,  which  ultimately  contributed 
to  the  ruin  of  themfelves,  the  king,  and  the  kingdom. 
Crowds  of  foldiers  W'ere  colle&ed  from  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom  around  Paris  and  Verfailles.  It  was  ob- 
ferved,  that  thefe  confifted  chiefly  of  foreign  merce¬ 
naries.  Camps  were  traced  out.  Marlhal  Broglio, 
a  tried  veteran,  was  fent  for  and  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  army.  The  king  was  fuppofed  to  have  entirely 


out. 


yielded  to  new  counfels,  and  every  thing  bore  the 
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appearance  of  a  defperate  effort  to  reftore  the  energy 
of  the  ancient  government.  This  is  the  moft  impor¬ 
tant  period  of  the  French  revolution  ;  yet  the  fpecific 
defigns  of  the  leading  aclors  have  never  been  clearly 
underfiood.  It  was  rumoured  at  the  time,  that  Paris 
was  to  be  fubdued  by  a  fiege  and  bombardment ;  that 
the  affembly  was  to  be  diffolved,  and  its  leaders  put 
to  death.  Thefe  are  incredible  exaggerations ;  but 
the  crifis  of  French  liberty  was  univerfally  regarded 
as  at  hand,  and  alfo  the  exiffence  of  the  national  af¬ 
fembly  as  an  independent  body  ;  or  at  leaft  upon  any 
other  footing  than  that  propofed  by  the  king  on  the  23d 
of  June.  2^0 

A11  able  and  eloquent  addrefs  to  the  king  againft  the  The  affenaw 
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affemblage  of  foreign  troops  in  their  neighbourhood b'/  4d.drefs 
was  brought  forward  by  Mirabeau,  and  voted  by  the  t0 

nr  11  1  •  .  1  *  remove 


affembly.  The  king  properly  replied,  that  the  ftate  oftheX 
the  capital  was  the  caufe  of  aflembling  the  troops,  and  which  is 
offered  to  transfer  the  ftates-general  to  Noyons  or  Soif-  rerufed* 
fons.  “  We  will  neither  remove  (exclaimed  Mirabeau) 
to  Noyons  or  to  Soiffons  ;  we  will  not  place  ourfelves 
between  two  hoftile  armies,  that  which  is  befieging 
Paris,  and  that  which  may  fall  upon  us  through  Flan¬ 
ders  or  Alface  ;  we  have  not  afked  permifiion  to  run 
away  from  the  troops  ;  we  have  defired  that  the  troops 
fliould  be  removed  from  the  capital.” 

1  hirty-five  thoufand  men  were  now  ftationed  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Paris  and  Verfailles.  The  pofts  were 
occupied  which  commanded  the  city,  and  camps  wrere 
marked  out  for  a  greater  force.  The  Count  d  ’Artois 
and  his  party  regarded  their  plans  as  ripe  for  execu¬ 
tion  ;  and  M.  Neckar  received  a  letter  from  the  king, 
requiring  him  to  quit  the  kingdom  in  24  hours.  That 
popular  minifler  took  the  route  of  Bruffels  on  the 
following  day,  when  his  departure  was  made  public. 

In  his  difmiflion  the  popular,  or,  as  it  was  now  called, 
the  democratic ,  party  thought,  they  faw  the  refolution 
adopted  to  accomplifh  their  ruin.  The  affembly  again  They  again 
addreffed  the  throne  ;  they  requeffed  anew  the  removal  addrefs  the 
of  the  troops,  offering  to  be  refponfible  for  the  public kin§  ’ 
peace,  and  to  proceed  in  a  body  to  Paris  to  encoun- 
^  2  ter 
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ter  perfonally  every  danger  that  might  occur.  .  But 
they  were  coolly  told,  that  the  king  was  the  beft  judge 
of  the  mode  of  employing  the  troops,  and  that  the  pre¬ 
fence  of  the  afiembly  was  neceffary  at  Verfailles.  From 
a  fovereign  who  doubtlefs  recollefted  the  proceedings 
of  the  long  parliament  of  England,  a  different  re¬ 
ply  could  not  in  reafon  be  expefted.  On  receiv¬ 
ing  it,  however,  it  was  inflantly  decreed,  on  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  marquis  de  la  Fayette,  that  the  late  mi- 
niifry  had  carried  with  them  the  confidence  of  the  af- 
fembly  }  that  the  troops  ought  to  be  removed ;  that  the 
miniitry  are  and  {hall  be  refponfible  to  the  people 
for  their  conduft  5  that  the  affembly  perfifted  in  all  its 
former  decrees  ,  and  that  as  it  had  taken  the  public 
debt  under  the  proteftion  of  the  nation,  no  power  in 
France  was  entitled  to  pronounce  the  infamous  word 
bankruptaj. 

The  city  of  Paris  was  thrown  into  deep  confterna- 
tion  by  the  news  of  M.  Neckar’s  retreat.  His  buft 
-and  that  of  the  duke  d’Orleans  were  dreffed  in  mourn¬ 
ing,  and  carried  through  the  ftreets.  The  royal  Alle- 
mand,  a  German  regiment,  broke  in  pieces  the  buftfr, 
and  difperfed  the  populace.  Ihe  prince  He  Lambefq, 
grand  ecuyer  of  France,  was  ordered  to  advance  with 
his  regiment  of  cavalry,  and  take  poft  at  the  huille- 
ries.  Being  a  man  of  a  violent  temper,  and  enraged 
by  the  appearances  of  difapprobation  which  were  vifible 
around  him,  he  furioully  cut  down  with  his  fword  a 
poor  old  man  who  was  walking  peaceably  in  the  gar¬ 
dens.  The  confequences  of  this  aft  of  inhumanity  were 
fuch  as  might  have  been  expefted  ;  a  fhout  of  execra¬ 
tion  inftantly  arofe  5  the  cry  to  arms  was  heard  ;  the 
military  were  aifaulted  on  all  fides  ;  the  French  guards 
joined  their  countrymen,  and  compelled  the  Germans, 
overpowered  by  numbers,  and  unsupported  by  the  reft 
of  the  army,  to  retire* 

All  order  was  now  at  an  end,  and  as  night  approach¬ 
ed  an  univerfal  terror  diffufed  itfelf  through  the  city. 
Bands  of  robbers  were  collefting  •,  and  from  them  or 
from  the  foreign  foldiery  a  general  pillage  wTas  expefted. 
The  night  palled  away  in  confternation  and  tumult.  It 
was  found  in  the  morning  that  the  hofpital  of  St  La- 
zare  was  already  plundered.  The  alarm  bells  wrere  rung  j 
the  citizens  affembled  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  and  adopt¬ 
ed  a  propofal  that  was  there  made,  of  enrolling  them- 
felves  as  a  militia  for  general  defence,  under  the  appel¬ 
lation  of  the  national  guard.  This  day  and  the  fucceed- 
ing  night  were  fpent  in  tolerable  quietnefs,  without 
any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  army.  On  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  the  memorable  14th  of  July,  it  was  difcovered 
that  the  troops  encamped  in  the  Champs  Elifees  had 
moved  off,  and  an  immediate  affault  was  expefted. 
The  national  guard  now  amounted  to  150,000  men  } 
but  they  we;re  in  general  deflitute  of  arms.  Fhey  had 
affumed  a  green  cockade  ;  but  on  recollefting  that 
this  was  the  livery  of  the  Count  d’ Artois,  they  adopted 
one  of  red,  blue,  and  white.  M.  de  la  Salle  was  na¬ 
med  commander  in  chief,  officers  were  chofen,  and  de¬ 
tachments  fent  around  in  queft  of  arms.  In  the  Hotel 
4es  Invalides  upwards  of  30,000  ftand  of  arms  were 
found,  along  with  20  pieces  of  cannon  ;  a  variety 
of  weapons  was  alfo  procured  from  the  garde  meuble 
de  la  courqnne,  and  from  the  {hops  of  armourers,  cut¬ 
lers  Stc. 

The  celebrated  fortrefs  of  the  Baftile  was  an  objeft 
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of  much  jealoufy  to  the  Parifians.  At  1 1  o’clock  in  France, 
the  morning,  M.  de  la  Rcfiere,  at  the  head  of  a  nume-  ’ 
ruus  deputation,  waited  upon  M.  de  Eaunay  the  go¬ 
vernor,  who  promifed,  along  with  the  officers  of  his  ^  tie  Dau 
garrifon,  that  they  would  not  fire  upon  the  city  unlefs  tjje  attack- 
they  ffiould  be  attacked.  But  a  report  was  foon  fpread  ed ; 
through  Paris,  that  M.  de  Launay  had,  in  a  ffiort  time 
thereafter,  admitted  into  the  fortrefs  a  multitude  of 
perfons,  and  then  treacheroufly  maffacred  them.  Fhe 
caufe  of  this  piece  of  perfidy  has  never  been  explained. 

The  faft  itfelf  has  been  denied  •,  but  it  was  atteiled  at 
the  time  by  the  duke  of  Horfet,  the  Britifh  ambafia- 
dor  at  the  court  of  France.^  The  effeft  of  the  report 
was,  that  a  fudden  refolution  w'as  adopted  of  affaultmg 
the  Baftile  •,  an  immenfe  and  furious  multitude  rufhed 
into  its  outer,  and  foon  forced  their  way  into  its  inner, 
courts,  where  they  received  and  returned  a  fevere  fire 
for  the  fpace  of  an  hour.  The  French  guards,  who 
were  now  embodied  into  the  national  guard,  condufted  N 
the  attack  with  {kill  and  coolnefs  :  they  dragged  three 
waggons  loaded  with  ftraw  to  the  foot  of  the  walls, 
and  there  fet  them  on  fire ;  the  fmoke  of  thefe  broke 
the  aim  of  the  garrifon,  while  it  gave  no  difturbance 
to  the  more  diftant  affailants.^  The  befieging  multi¬ 
tude  preffed  the  attack  with  incredible  obftinacy  and 
vigour  for  the  fpace  of  four  hours }  the  garrifon  was 
in  confufion  y  the  officers  ferved  the  cannon  in  per- 
fon,  and  fired  their  mulkets  in  the  ranks }  the  governor, 
in  defpair,  thrice  attempted  to  blow  up  the  fortrefs. 

A  capitulation,  when  at  laft  fought,  was  refufed  to  the  And 
garrifon,  and  an  unconditional  furrender  took  place,  rendered 
The  governor,  and  M.  de  Lofme  Salbrai  his  major,  auncondi- 
gentleman  of  diftinguiffied  humanity  and  honour,  be- Anally, 
came  viftims  of  popular  fury  in  fpite  of  every  effort 
that  could  be  made  for  their  p  rote  ft  ion  *,  but  the  French 
guards  fucceeded  in  procuring  the  fafety  of  the  gairi- 
fon.  Only  feven  prisoners  were  found  in  the  Baftile.  # 

A  guard  was  placed  in  it,  and  the  keys  were  fent  to 
the  celebrated  M.  Briffot  de  Warville,  who  a  few  years 
before  had  inhabited  one  of  its  caverns. 

The  remaining  part  of  this  eventful  day  was  fpent 
at  Paris  in  a  mixture  of  triumph  and  alarm..  In  the 
pocket  of  the  governor  of  the  Baftile  a  letter  was  found, 
encouraging  him  to  refiftance  by  the  promife  of  fpeedy 
fuccours,  written  by  M.  de  Fleffelles,  the  prevot  de 
marchands,  or  chief  city  magiftrate,  who  had  pretend¬ 
ed  to  be  a  moft  zealous  patriot.  This  piece  of  trea¬ 
chery  was  punilhed  by  inftant  death  j  and  his  bloody 
head  was  carried  through  the  city  on  a  pole,  along  with 
that  of  M.  de  Launay.  At  the  approach  of  night  a 
body  of  troops  advanced  towards  the  city,  at  the  Bar- 
riere  d’Enfer.  The  new  national  guard  hurried  thither, 
preceded  by  a  train  of  artillery,  and  the  troops  withdrew 
upon  the  firft  fire  :  barricadoes  were  everywhere  form¬ 
ed,  the  alarm-bells  w’ere  rung,  and  a  general  illumina¬ 
tion  continued  during  the  whole  of  this  night  of  confu¬ 
fion.  .iv  .  .  23P 

In  the  mean  time,  it  w7as  obvious  that  the  new  mini- a  new  mi- 

ftry  were  entering  upon  a  difficult  ficene  of  aftion,niftry  ap- 
where  one  falfe  ftep  might  lead  to  ruin,  and  where  P0,nte 
their  own  plan  of  conduit  ought  to  be  maturely  duell¬ 
ed.  Marlhal  Broglio  was  made  minifter  of  war,  the 
baron  de  Breteuil  prefident  of  finance,  M.  de  la  Gale- 
ziere  comptroller-general,  M.  de  la  Porte  intendant  of 
the  war  department,  and  M,  Foulon  intendant  of  the 
,  navy ; 
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navy  •-  but  tbefe  weie  only  meant  to  acl  as  official  men , 
under  tlie  Count  d’Artois,  and  the  other  leaders  of  the 
ariftocracy.  To  thefe  leaders  there  did  not  even  remain  a 
choice  of  difficulties ;  no  refource  was  left  but  that  of 
overawing  by  military  power  the  national  affembly  and 
the  capital,  and  of  rifking  the  defperate  meafure  of  a 
national  bankruptcy,  which  the  court  had  not  formerly 
dared  to  encounter,  and  to  avoid  which  it  had  convok¬ 
ed  the  ftates-general.  No  trace  remains,  however,  ot 
any  attempt  to  put  this  criminal,  but  laft  refource,  in 
execution.  The  evening  after  the  departure  of  M. 
Neckar  was  fpent  by  the  court  of  Verfailles  in  fealting 
and  ioy,  as  if  a  victory  had  been  gained,  lhe  courtiers 
of  both  fexes  went  round  among  the  foldiery,  ltnving 
to  fecure  their  fidelity  by  care.Tes,  largeffes,  and  every 
fpecies  of  flattering  attention.  The  miniftry  not  only 
failed  to  fupport  the  Prince  de  Lambefq  in  the  polt 
which  he  had  been  fent  to  occupy,  but  they  fuffered 
the  whole  of  the  13th  to  pafs  in  indecifion,  while  the 
capital  was  in  a  ftate  of  rebellion,  while  an  army  was 
formally  muttering  within  its  walls,  and  the  names  o 
the  principal  nobility  were  put  up  in  lifts  of  profcrip- 
tions.  They  received  the  news  of  the  capture  of  the 
Baftile  with  confufion  and  difmay,  which  were  increa- 
fed,  if  poffible,  by  information  given  by  Marflial  Brog- 
lio '  that  the  troops  refufed  to  aft  againft  Paris  or  the 
national  affembly.  In  this  perplexity  they  adopted  the 
miferable  device  of  concealing  from  the  king  the  ltate 
of  public  affairs  ;  and  that  unfortunate  prince  was  thus 
perhaps  the  only  perfon  out  of  millions  around  him  who 
remained  ignorant  of  the  convulfions  in  which  his  coun¬ 
try  was  involved. 

At  length,  at  midnight,  the  Duke  de  Liancourt 
forced  his  way  into  the  king’s  apartment,  and  told  him 
of  the  revolt  of  his  capital,  of  his  army,  and  of  the  fur- 
render  of  the  fortrefs  of  the  Baftile.  The  Count  d’Ar¬ 
tois,  who  was  prefent,  Hill  attempted  to  retain  the  mo¬ 
narch  under  his  fatal  delufion  ;  but  the  Duke  de  Lian¬ 
court  turning  round,  exclaimed,  “  As  for  you,  Sir, 
your  life  can  only  be  faved  by  inftant  flight  j  I  have 
feen  with  horror  your  name  in  the  bloody  lift  of  the 
profcribed.”  Accordingly  the  count,  with  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  his  fhort-lived  adminift ration  and  their  adhe¬ 
rents,  fled  to  the  frontiers.  And  thus  an  .emigration  com¬ 
menced,  the  fource  of  that  terrible  conteft  which  has 
covered  Europe  with  bloodffied  and  mourning.  This 
miniftry  had,  no  doubt,  many  difficulties  to  contend* 
againft ;  but  an  accurate  attention  to  their  conduft  ex¬ 
cites  a  fufpicion  which,  while  it  exculpates  them  from 
many  intended  crimes  that  have  been  laid  to  their 
'  charge,  at  the  fame  time  does  little  honour  to  their  ta¬ 
lents?  It  is  this,  that  they  had  come  into  office  without 
having  formed  any  clear  plan  of  conduft  5  that  they 
were  men  adfing  without  decifion  and  at  random,  and 
confequently  became  the  fport  .of  thofe  events  which 
they  wanted  {kill  and  vigour  to  direa  or  controul.  By 
their  introduaion  into  office,  and  their  mifcondua  while 
in  it,  the  royal  authority  fell  proflrate  before  the  popu¬ 
lar  party  in  the  national  affembly.  The  nobles  and 
the  clergy  Hill  remained,  but  confounded  in  one  affem¬ 
bly  with  the  more  numerous  order  of  the  tiers  etat ;  and 
110  longer  rallying  round  a  throne  that  was  too  feeble 
to  afford  proteaion,  they  foon  yielded  to  that  fierce 
and  levelling  fpirit  of  democracy  that  now  rofe  around 
them. 
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But  the  perfon  of  the  monarch  was  full  beloved.— 

Early  next  morning  the  king  went  to  the  affembly,  but 
with  none  of  the  ufual  folemnities.  He  “  regretted  the 
commotions  of  the  capital,  difavowed  any  knowledge 
of  an  intention  againft  the  perfons  of  the  deputies,  and  goes  to  the 
intimated  that  he  had  commanded  the  removal  of  the  affembly. 
troops.”  A  deep  and  expreffive  filence  prevailed  for  a 
few  moments  ;  this  was  fucceeded  by  vehement  and  um- 
verfal  lhouts  of  applaufe.  The  king  arofe  to  depart, 
and  inftantly  the  whole  affembly  crowded  around,  and 
attended  him  to  his  palace.  The  queen  appeared  at  a 
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iphin  in  her  arms  ;  the  mufic  play- 
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ed  the  pathetic  air  of  Ou  peut-on  etre  mieux  qu  au  Jem 
de  fa  famille.  The  enthufiafm  of  loyalty  communicated- 
itfelf  to  the  fuvrcu  ding  multitudes,  and  nothing  was 

heard  but  acclamations  ot  joy.  And*next 

On  the  following  day,  the  king  declared  his  rcfolu^mt  wxt 

tion  to  vifit  the  city  or  Paris  in  perfon.  Accordingly  the  city  of 
that  prince,  who  never  wanted  perfonal  courage,  how-  paris  in 
ever  deficient  he  might  be  in  political  ftedfaftnefs,  fet  perfon . 
out,  attended  by  fome  members  of  the  affembly  and  by 
the  militia  of  Verfailles.  He  was  met  by  the  celebra¬ 
ted  M.  de  la  Fayette,  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  tlie  na¬ 
tional  guard,  of  which  be  had  now  been  cbofen  com¬ 
mander  in  chief.  M.  Bailly,  in  whofe  perfon  the  an¬ 
cient  office  of  mayor  of  Paris  bad  been  revived,  recei¬ 
ved  the  king  at  the  gates,  and  delivered  to  him  the 
keys.  All  this  while  no  fliout  was  heard  from  the  crowd 
of  innumerable  fpeftators  but  that  of  Vive  la  nation . 

The  king  advanced  to  tlie  Hotel  de  Ville,  where  the 
new  cockade  was  prefented  to  him,  which  he  put  on, 
and  prefented  himfelf  with  it  at  a  window.  At  the 
fight  of  this  badge  of  patriotifm  an  univerfal  ffiout  of 
Vive  le  Roi  burft  forth  from  every  quarter ;  and  he  re¬ 
turned  to  Verfailles  amidft  general  triumph  and  ap- 

plaufe.  .  T 

Much  confufion  ftill  prevailed  in  the  capital; 
there  was  more  appearance  of  regularity  than  could  have  £ufion 
been  expected  at  the  conclufion  of  fuch  important  prevailed.. 
events.  This  arofe  from  a  cafual  concurrence  of  cir- 
cumftances.  To  condu61  with  eafe  the  elections  to  the 
ftates-general,  Paris  had  been  divided  into  60  diftri£ls, 
each  of  which  had  a  feparate  place  of  meeting,  lhe 
people  did  not  eled  the  members  to  the  ftates-general ; 
but  they  chofe  delegates,  who  under  the  name  of  elec¬ 
tors,  voted  for  the  members.  At  the  commencement 
of  the  difturbances,  the  eleaors,  at  the  requeft  of  their 
fellow-citizens,  affumed  a  temporary  authority ;  of  which, 
however,  they  were  foon  weary,  and  as  foon  as  poffible 
procured  the  public  eleaion  of  1  20  perfons  as  munici¬ 
pal  officers  for  the  government  of  the  city.  .  The  citi¬ 
zens  having  got  the  habit  of  affembling  in  their  diftrias, 
grew  fond  of  it  1  they  affembled  frequently,  made  rules 
for  their  own  government,  and  fent  commiffioners  to 
communicate  with  other  diftrias.  Phe  tumultuous  na¬ 
ture  of  thefe  meetings,  and  the  vehemence  of  debate 
which  prevailed  in  them,  will  beft  be  conceived  from 
the  ludicrous  contrivance  of  one  of  their  presidents,  . 
who  ftationed  a  drummer  at  the  back  of  bis  chair,  and 
when  the  confufion  and  noife  became  altogether  ungo¬ 
vernable,  gave  the  fignal  for  beating  lhe  drum,  wbicli 
fpeedily  overpowered  every  other .  noife.  Thefe  meet-, 
ings,  however,  gradually  ripened  into  clubs,  in  which 
much  dexterity  and  intrigue  were  exerted.  #  _ 

The  whole  of  the  late  miniftry  efc aped  excepting  M . . 

Foulon*  ■•+ 
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Foulon.  His  character,  It  may  well  be  imagined,  was 
extremely  unpopular  ;  for  he  is  faid  to  have  afferted, 

people  of  Paris  eat  hay.” 


and.  Ber- 
thier. 
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that  he  would  “  make  the 

Fate  of  M  ^ad  rct*red  t0  the  countrJ?  but  was  feized  by  his 
ioulon,  *  °.wn  vaffals,  and  brought  to  Paris  with  a  bundle  of  hay 
tifd  to  his  back.  In  fpite  of  every  effort  made  by  M.  M. 
Eailly  and  Fayette  to  procure  him  a  fair  trial  at  lead, 
he  was  carried  to  the  Place  de  Greve ,  and  hanged  at  a 
lamp-iron  by  the  enraged  multitude.  His  fon-in-law 
M.  Berthier,  attempting  to  defend  himfelf  againft  a 
ffmilar  fate,  fell,  covered  with  wounds.  Their  heads 
were  carried  round  on  poles  3  and  thus  the  populace 
became  habituated  to  the  fight  of  blood  and  murder  : 
they  were  even  taught  by  popular  fongs  to  glory  in 
ftich  aftions,  and  particularly  by  the  well  known  long 

Cad?' a. 

In  confequence  of  an  invitation  from  the  king,  M. 
Neckar  returned  to  France.  He  was  received  by  the 
aflembly  with  great  applaufe,  and  in  Paris  with  infinite 
folemnity  and  triumph.  He  here,  however,  committed 
a  political  error  that  made  fome  noife.  In  deploring 
the  late  exceffes  and  murders,  and  taking  notice  of 
the  arreft  of  M.  Bezenval,  an  officer  of  the  Swifs 
guards,  he  requefted  of  the  eleftors  at  the  Hotel  de 
Ville,  in  a  folemn  harangue,  that  the  paft  Ihould  be  for¬ 
gotten  ;  that  profcriptions  fliould  ceafe,  and  a  general 
anmeffy  be  proclaimed.  In  a  moment  of  enthufiafm 
this  was  agreed  to,  and  the  eleftors  decreed  what  un¬ 
questionably  exceeded  their  powers.  The  diflrifts  of 
Paris  were  inftantly  in  commotion  ;  the  eleftors  alarm¬ 
ed,  declared  that  they  only  meant  that  “  henceforth  the 
people  -would  puniffi  no  man  but  according  to  law 
and  at  the  fame  time,  to  prove  that  they  themfelves 
wTere  free  frcm  ambition,  they  formally  renounced  all 
their  own  powers.  The  aflembly  took  up  the  que- 
ffion.  Tally  Tolendal,  Mounier,  Clermont  Tonnerre, 
Garat  junior,  and  others,  declared  that  no  perfon  ought 
to .  be  arrefted  without  a  formal  accufation ;  while 
Mirabeau,  Robefpierre,  Barnave,  and  Gleizen,  alleged, 
on  the  contrary,  that  the  people  were  entitled  to  lay 
hold  of  any  man  who  had  publicly  appeared  at  the 
head  of  their  enemies.  The  debate  ended,  by  admitting 
the  explanation  of  the  electors,  and  by  a  declaration 
that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  aflembly  to  fee  juflice  exe¬ 
cuted  in  all  cafes. 

The  commotions  and  enthufiafm  of  the  capital  were 
fpeedily  communicated  to  the  provinces.  In  every 
quarter  the  people  feized  upon  all  the  arms  that  could 
be  found,  and  the  military  uniformly  refufed  to  aft 
reach  to  the  againft  them.  Many  afts  of  outrage  were  committed 
provinces,  in  Brittany,  at  Strafbourg,  in  the  Lionnois,  and  elfe- 
where,  in  which  the  nobility  were  the  fufterers.  The 
mifchiefs  that  occurred  were  ufually  magnified  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  j  but  that  very  circumffance  was  an  additional 
evil.  For  example  :  It  was  ftated  in  the  National  Af¬ 
lembly  that  M.  de  Mefmay,  lord  of  Quincey,  invited  a 
number  of  patriots,  among  whom  were  the  officers  of 
a  neighbouring  garrifon,  to  a  fplendid  entertainment  at 
his  houfe,  to  celebrate  the  happy  union  of  the  three 
orders  :  That  in  the  midft  of  the  feaft  the  mailer  of  the 
lioufe  contrived  to  withdraw  unnoticed,  and  to  fet  fire 
to  a  train  previoufly  laid,  which  communicated  with  a 
quantity  of  gunpowder  in  the  cellars,  in  confequence 
-of  which  the  whole  company,  by  a  fudden  cxplofion, 
&vore  blown  into  the  air.  It  was  found  on  inquiry, 
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that  there  was  not  One  word  of  truth  in  the  whole  ffory. 

Tut  before  this  inquiry  could  be  made,  all  France  ' 
had  refounded  with  accounts  of  the  pretended  bloody 
tragedy  ;  and  the  whole  nobility  of  the  kingdom  fuller¬ 
ed  in  a  lefs  or  greater  degree,  from  the  prejudices  ex¬ 
cited  by  this  unhappy  report,  the  origin  of  which  has 
never  been  well  explained.  It  would  be  vain  to  Hate  all 
the  idle  rumours  to  which  at  this  time  the  blind  credu¬ 
lity  of  the  multitude  gave  currency.  At  one  time,  the' 
Ariftocrates  were  cutting  down  the  green  corn  j  at  an¬ 
other  time  they  were  burying  flour  in  common  fewers, 
or  calling  loaves  into  the  Seine.  One  report  was  no 
fooner  proved  to  be  falfe  than  another  arofe,  and  the 
whole  nation  was  agitated  by  fufpicion  and  alarm.  The 
National  Aflembly  were  engaged  in  framing  their  cele¬ 
brated  declaration  of  the  rights  of  man,  which  was  to 
form  the  bafls  of  the  new  conftitution,  when  the  alarm¬ 
ing  accounts,  received  from  all  quarters,  of  the  Hate  of 
anarchy  into  which  the  kingdom  was  falling,  obliged 
them  fuddenly  to  turn  their  attention  to  objefts  of 
praftical  neceflity.  The  privileged  orders  found  them¬ 
felves  become  the  objefts  of  univerfal  jealoufy  and  ha¬ 
tred  ;  and  that  fomething  mult  inflantly  be  done  to  fave 
their  families  and  property,  which  were  menaced  on 
every  fide  with  perfecution  and  pillage.  Regarding  the 
popular  torrent  as  now  become  irreliffible,  to  fave  fome- 
thing  they  refolved  to  facrifice  a  part.  247 

On  the  afternoon  fitting  of  the  4th  of  Auguft,  the  Vffcountde 
Vifcount  de  Noailles,  feconded  by  the  Duke  d’Aguil-^a^^e 
Ion,  opened  one  of  the  moll  important  feenes  in  the<p  Aguillon 
•  French  Revolution,  or  in  the  hiffory  of  any  country,  propofe 
Thefe  noblemen  ftated,  that  the  true  caufe  of  the  com-that 
motions  which  convulfed  the  kingdom  exifled  in  the  mi- 
fery  of  the  people,  who  groaned  under  the  double  op- 
preftion  of  public  contributions  and  of  feudal  fervices. 

“  For  three  months  (faid  M.  de  Noailles)  the  people 
have  beheld  us  engaged  in  verbal  difputes,  while  their 
own  attention  and  their  wifhes  are  direfted  only  to 
things.  What  is  the  confequence  ?  They  are  armed  to 
reclaim  their  rights,  and  they  fee  no  profpeft  of  obtain¬ 
ing  them  but  by  force.”  He  therefore  propofed  to  do 
juftice  as  the  fliorteft  way  of  reftoring  tranquillity,  and  248 

for  that  purpofe  to  decree,  that  henceforth  every  tax  taxes 

Ihould  be  impofed  in  proportion  to  the  wealth  of  the?10u^be 
contributors,  and  that  no  order  of  the  ftate  fhould  be^onTo  the 
exempted  from  the  payment  of  public  burdens*,  that  wealth  of 
feudal  claims  Ihould  be  redeemed  at  a  fair  valuation  ;  the  conti  u 
but  that  fuch  claims  as  confifted  of  perfonal  fervices  onbutori* 
the  part  of  the  vaflfal  fliould  be  abolifhed  without  com- 
penfation,  as  contrary  to  the  imprefcriptible  rights  of 
man.  The  extenfive  pofleflions  of  the  noblemen  who 
made  thefe  propofals  added  much  luftre  to  the  difinte- 
refted  facrifice  which  they  afforded.  Their  fpeeches 
were  received  with  the  moft  enthufiaftic  applaufes  by 
the  Aflembly  and  the  galleries,  and  their  propofals 
■were  decreed  by  acclamation  without  a  vote.  No  na¬ 
tion  is  fo  much  led  by  the  influence  of  fudden  emotions 
as  the  French.  The  patriotic  contagion  now  fpread 
faff  through  every  breaft,  and  a  conteft  of  generofity 
enfued.  The  hereditary  jurifdiclions  poffeffed  by  the 
nobles  within  their  own  territories  were  next  faerificed. 

All  places  and  penfions  granted  by  the  court  were  fup- 
preffed,  unlefs  granted  as  the  reward  of  merit  or  of  ac~xhe  o-ame 
tual  fervices.  The  game  laws,  which  condemned  the  law?,  &,c. 
hufbandman,  under  fevere  penalties,  to  leave  his  proper-  aboliflied* 
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ty  \  Prey  to  infinite  multitudes  of  animals  referved  for 
paftime,  had  always  been  numbered  among  the  fevere 
grievances  of  the  French  peafantry.  Thefe  were  there¬ 
fore  renounced,  along  with  the  exclufive  rights  of  rab¬ 
bit  warrens,  filheries,  and  dovecotes.  The  fale  of  offi¬ 
ces  was  abolifhed,  and  the  fees  exacted  from  the  poor, 
together  with  the  privilege  of  holding  a  plurality  of 
livings,  were  relinquiffied  by  the  clergy.  Tiie  deputies 
of  the  Pais  d'Etat ,  or  privileged  provinces,  with  the 
deputies  of  Dauphine  at  their  head,  next  came  forward, 
and  offered  a  furrender  of  their  ancient  privileges,  re¬ 
queuing  that  the  kingdom  might  no  longer  remain  par¬ 
celled  out  among  Dauphinois,  Bretons,  Proven^aux,  &c. 
but  that  they  fhould  all  form  one  great  mafs  of  French 
citizens.  They  were  followed  by  the  reprefentatives  of 
Paris,  Marfeilles,  Lyons,  Bourdeaux,  Strafbourg,  &c. 
who  requefted  leave  to  renounce  all  their  feparate  pri¬ 
vileges  as  incorporations,  for  the  fake  of  placing  every 
man  and  every  village  in  the  nation  upon  a  footing  of 
equality.  Thus  the  Affembly  proceeded,  till  every 
member  had  exhauded  his  imagination  upon  the  fubjedl 
of  reform.  To  clofe  the  whole,  the  Due  de  Liancourt 
propofed  that  a  folemn  Te  Deum  fhould  be  performed, 
that  a  medal  fhould  be  ftruck  in  commemoration  of  the 
events  of  that  night ;  and  that  the  title  of  Restorer 
of  Gallic  Liberty  fhould  be  bellowed  upon  the 
reigning  monarch.  A  deputation  was  accordingly  ap¬ 
pointed  to  wa't  upon  the  king,  refpe&fully  to°inform 
him  of  the  decrees. 

Several  fucceeding  days  were  neceffary  to  form  into 
laws  tiic  decrees  of  the  qth  Augud,  and  commitees  were 
appointed  to  make  out  reports  for  that  purpofe.  One  of 
thefe  reports  having  included  the  tithes  and  revenues  of 
the  clergy  among  the  abufes  that  were  to  be  done  away, 
and  having  propofed  in  lieu  of  them  to  grant  a  certain 
llipend  to  the  different  miniders  of  religion  to  be  pay¬ 
able  by  the  nation,  the  clergy  attempted  to  make*  a 
Hand  in  defence  of  their  property,  and  violent  debates 
en fued.  In  thefe  they  were  ably  fupported  by  the  Abbe 
Sieves  :  but  as  the  clergy  had  formerly  deferted  the 
nobles,  fo  they  were  now  in  their  turn  abandoned  to 
their  fate  by  the  hereditary  aridocracy.  The  popular 
party  had  long  regarded  the  wealth  of  the  church  as 

an  eafy  refource  for  fupplying  the  wants  of  the  ffate. _ 

Never  was  there  a  more  complete  proof  of  the  influence 
of  opinion  over  the  affairs  of  men.  The  Catholic 
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clergy  of  France,  though  poffeffed  of  more  property 
than  they  enjoyed  at  the  time  when  princes  took  up 
arms  or  laid  them  down  at  their  command,  now  found 
fo  few  defenders,  that  they  were  terrified  into  a  volun¬ 
tary  furrender  of  all  that  they  and  their  predeceffors 
had  poffeffed  for  ages.  In  their  overthrow,  they  fcarcely 
enjoyed  even  the  barren  honour  of  having  fallen  the 
laft  of  thofe  privileged  orders  that  fo  long  had  ruled 
over  this  ancient  kingdom.  They  and  the  nobles,  and 
the  king,  ffill  poffeffed  their  former  titles  and  nominal 
dignity  ;  but  all  of  them  were  now  fubdued,  and  at  the 
mercy  of  the  commons  of  France,  who  (Seedily  dif- 
miffed  them  at  their  pleafure. 

As  a  fhort  feafon  of  tranquillity  in  the  Court  and  the 
National  Affembly  fucceeded  thefe  great  popular  facrL 
fices,  the  King  laid  hold  of  it  as  a  fit  opportunity  for 
the  appointment  of  a  new  miniftry.  They  confided  of 
the  archbifhop  of  Vienne,  the  archbifhop  of  Bour¬ 
deaux,  M.  Neckar,  the  Count  de  St  Pried,  Count  de 
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Montmorin,  the  Count  de  la  Luzerne,  and  the  Count  France, 
de  la  lour  du  Pin  Paulin.  M.  Neckar,  as  minifter  of 
finance,  having  dated  the  didreffed  fituation  of  the  re- 
venue,  prefented  the  plan  of  a  loan  of  thirty  millions 
of  livres.  But  M.  Mirabeau,  from  a  fpirit  of  rivalffiip,  as  z^atdiA 
it  would  feem,  to  M.  Neckar,  prevailed  with  the  Af-  faculty  in 
fembly  to  alter  and  to  narrow  the  conditions  of  it  in  fifing  mo- 
fuch  a  degree  that  very  few  fubferibers  were  found,  and  nef* 
the  loan  could  not  be  filled  up.  This  failure  involved 
the  Affembly  in  a  confiderable  degree  of  unpopularity; 
in  confequence  of  which  they  allowed  M.  Neckar  to 
preferibe  his  own  terms  for  the  purpofe  of  obtaining  a 
loan  of  eighty  millions.  But  the  happy  indant  of  pub¬ 
lic  confidence  had  been  allowed  to  pafs  away,  and  this 
loan  was  never  more  than  half  filled  up.  Recourfe  was 
next  had  to  patriotic  contributions ;  and  great  numbers 
of  gold  rings,  filver  buckles,  and  pieces  of  plate,  were 
prefented  to  the  Affembly.  The  royal  family  them- 
fclves  fent  their  plate  to  the  mint,  either  to  give  counte¬ 
nance  to  thefe  donations,  or,  as  M.  Neckar  has  finee 
afferted,  through  abfolute  neceffity,  for  the  puvpole  of 
fupporting  themfelves  and  their  family.  The  confufio n 
into  which  the  nation  had  been  thrown  by  the  late 
events  had  produced  a  fufpenfion  of  the  payment  of  all 
taxes.  There  exided,  in  fa<ff,  no  efficient  government ; 
and  if  fociety  efcaped  entire  diffolution,  it  was  merely 
111  confequence  of  thofe  habits  of  order  which  are  pro¬ 
duced  by  a  date  of  long  continued  civilization.  The 
bufinefs  of  government  could  not  be  tranfa&ed  without 
money,  and  many  vain  efforts  were  made  by  the  miiii- 
dry  to  procure  it.  At  length  M.  Neckar  was  driven 
to  the  defperate  refource  of  propofing  a  compulforij  loan , 
or  that  every  individual  poffeffed  of  property  ffiould  ad¬ 
vance  to  the  date  a  fum  equal  to  one-fourth  of  his  an¬ 
nual  income.  This  bold  propofition  was  fupported  by 
Mirabeau,  and  adopted  by  the  Affembly  ;  but  it  does 
not  appear  to  have  ever  been  effe&ually  executed. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Affembly  was  bufily  occupied  DT  a5f 
in  framing  the  celebrated  declaration  of  the  Rights  of  on  the 
Man,  which  was  afterwards  prefixed  to  the  new  condi  Rights  of 
tution.  This  was  followed  by  the  difeudion  of  a  point  Mant 
of  much  delicacy  and  difficulty;  viz.  What  (hare  of  le- 
gidative  authority  the  king  ought  to  poffefs  under  the 
new  conditution  ;  whether  an  abfolute  negative  or  veto ,  r55 

a  fufpenfive  veto ,  or  no  veto  at  all?  This  quedion  opera- »^nd,the, 
ted  like  a  touchdone  for  trying  the  fentiments  of  eve-  *  ***** 
ry  perfon  ;  and  the  affembly,  confiding  of  1200  men, 
was  now  feen  to  arrange  itfelf  into  two  violent  contend¬ 
ing  factions.  The  debates  were  vehement  and  tumul¬ 
tuous,  and  continued  for  many  days.  As  the  affembly 
fat  in  public,  and  as  multitudes  of  people  of  all  defec¬ 
tions  were  admitted  into  the  galleries,  and  even  into 
the  body  of  the  hall  among  the  members,  many  inde¬ 
cent  feenes  took  place  in  confequence  of  the  Interfe¬ 
rence  of  the  fpeftators  to  applaud  or  cenfure  the  fenti¬ 
ments  which  were  delivered.  Thus  the  public  at  large 
became  fpeedily  interefted  in  the  difeuffion ;  the  city  of 
Paris  took .  a  fide  in  oppofition  to  the  veto ,  ‘  and  the 
whole  empire  was  thrown  into  agitation  by  new  and 
Speculative  quedions.  The  didinguiihed  place  which 
k  ranee  holds  among  the  nations  of  Europe  rendered 
thefe  fingular  events  and  difeuffions  the  object  of  bni- 
verfal  attention.  The  contagious  love  of  novelty  fpread 
rapidly  abroad,  and  gave  rife  to  that  well-founded  jea- 
loufy  on  the  part  of  the.  monarchs  of  Europe,  which 
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was  fpeedily  to  burft  forth  in  a  bloody  tempeft. 
the  prefent  cafe,  the  people  of  Paris  became  moft  eager¬ 
ly  interefted.  Rumours  of  plots  were  fpread  through 
the  country,  and  a  new  ftorm  was  obviouily  gathering, 
when  the  queftion  was  thus  got  quit  of.  M.  Mourner 
remarked,  that  the  executive  power  could  pofleis  no 
negative  againft  the  decrees  of  the  prefent  aifembly, 
which  had  been  nominated  by  the  nation  with  fupreme 
powers  for  the  exprefs  purpofe  of  framing  a  confutu- 
tion,  which  was  to  remain  binding  over  all  orders  of  men 
in  the  Hate  *,  and  with  regard  to  future  legiflatures,  the 
king  declared  by  a  meffage,  that  he  wiffied  to  poffefs 
no  more  than  a  fufpenfive  veto .  It  is  remarkable  that 
the  popular  Mirabeau  concluded  a  fpeech  in  favour  of 
the  abfolute  veto  of  the  crown  with  thefe  words, 
«  That  it  would  be  better  to  live  in  Constantinople 
than  in  France,  if  laws  could  be  made  without  the 
royel  fanaion.”  This  political  adventurer  is,  however, 
accufed  of  having  taken  care  to  circulate  in  Paris  a  re¬ 
port  that  he  had  oppofed  the  veto  with  all  his  influ¬ 
ence  *,  and  to  give  credit  to  the  ftory,  he  is  faid  to  have 
quitted  the  affembly  juft  before  the  divifion,  that  his 
vote  might  not  appear  on  record  againft  it. 

The  month  of  Auguft  was  fpent  in  the  debates  about 
the  veto ;  and  in  the  beginning  of  September  a  new 
conftitutional  queftion  was  prefented  to  the  affembly  by 
one  of  its  numerous  committees.  This  was,  Whether 
the  legiflativc  body  ought  to  confift  of  one  or  of  two 
chambers  ?  Mounier,  Tally  Tollendal,  Clermont 
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th«  it  ’  Tonnerre,  and  others,  who  were  zealous  lovers  of 
ought  to  freedom  upon  what  were  then  accounted  moderate 
^confift  of  principles,  fupported  eagerly  the  idea  of  eftabhlhing 
"one  or  two  tWQ  independent  chambers  in  imitation  of  the  Britiih 
chambers.  conq;tution  .  but  they  were  deferted  both  by  the  de¬ 
mocratic  and  ariftocratic  parties.  The  firft  of  the.e  re¬ 
garded  an  upper  h®ufe  or  fenate  as  a  refuge  for  the  oid 
ariftocracy,  or  as  the  cradle  of  a  new  one  }  while  the 
higher  nobles  and  clergy  feared  left  fuch  an  arrange¬ 
ment  might  prevent  the  future  re-eftabliftiment  of  the 
ancient  divifion  into  three  orders.  Of  1 000  members 
who  voted,  only  89  fupported  the  propofal  for  dividing 

the  legiflature  into  two  chambers. 

257  Soon  after  this,  the  king  gave  his  fandion  to  the 
The  myal  important  decrees  of  the  4th  of  Auguft,  but  not  with- 
granted  to  out  fame  befit  at  ion,  and  exprefling  doubts  of  the  wif- 
Screes  dom  of  fome  of  them  in  a  letter  to  the  affembly  At 
of  the  4th  the  fame  time  the  inviolability  of  the  perfon  of  the  mo- 
‘  narch  was  decreed,  the  indivifibility  of  the  throne,  and 
its  hereditary  defcent  from  male  to  male  in  the  reign¬ 
ing  family.— But  we  fliall  not  here  attempt  to  enter 
into  a  detail  of  the  various  articles  of  the  new  confti- 
tution  as  connected  with  the  circumftances  under  which 
they  became  the  fubjeft  of  debate.  We  (hall  only  (late 
thofe  more  remarkable  circumftances  which  tend  to  af- 
certain  the  peculiar  changes  which  the  fentiments  of 
the  nation  underwent  in  the  progrefs  of  a  revolution 
the  moft  remarkable  that  occurs  in  human  hiftory. 

In  confequence  of  the  debates  upon  the  queftions  of 
the  veto  and  the  two  chambers,  the  minds  of  parties 
had  become  much  irritated.  Paris,  wore  the  fame 
threatening  afpedf  that  it  had  done  in  the  months  ol 
June  and  of  July  preceding  ;  and  every  thing  feemed 
tending  towards  an  important  crifis.  lhe  ariftocratic 
party  accufed  their  antagonifts  of  a  defign  to  excite 
new  inlurreaions  3  and  the  charge  was  retorted,  by  cir- 
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guards,  who  were  now  in  the  pay  of  the  capital,  the  Qonfeq^en. 
protection  of  the  royal  family  had  been  entrufted  to  ces  0f  their 
the  militia  or  national  guard  of  Verfailles,  together  -.ljea. 
with  the  regiment  of  the  gardes  du  corps ,  which  washes, 
compofed  entirely  of  gentlemen.  Upon  the  circula¬ 
tion  of  the  report  of  the  intended  flight  of  the  king, 
the  French  guards  began  to  with  to  be  reftored  to 
their  ancient  employment  of  attending  his  perfon,  for 
the  purpofe  of  preventing  any  attempt  of  this  nature. 

This  idea  was  eagerly  cheriihed  by  the  capital  \  and, 
in  fpite  of  every  effort  ufed  by  M.  de  la  Fayette,  the 
obvious  appearance  of  approaching  difturbances  could 
not  be  prevented.  r.Lhe  popular  party  faw  the  advan¬ 
tages  which  they  would  derive  from  placing  the  anem- 
bly  and  the  king  in  the  midft  of  that  turbulent  metro¬ 
polis  which  had  given  birth  to  the  revolution,  and 
upon  the  attachment  of  which  they  could  moft  fecurely 
depend.  Every  encouragement  was  therefore  given 
by  the  moft  aClive  leaders  of  what  was  now  called  the 
Democratic  party  to  the  project  of  eftablifliing  the  court 
at  Paris.  The  miniftry  were  under  no  fmall  degree  of 
alarm  5  and  the  count  d’Eftaing,  who  commanded  the 
national  guard  of  Verfailles,  requefted  the  aid  of  an 
additional  regiment.  The  regiment  of  Flanders  was 
accordingly  fent  for  :  its  arrival  caufed  no  fmall  de¬ 
gree  of  anxiety  *,  and  every  effort  was  inftantly  made 
to  gain  over  both  officers  and  foldiers  to  the  popular 
caufe. 

On  the  firft  of  Oaober  the  garde  du  corps,  probably 
for  the  purpofe  of  ingratiating  themfelves  with  the  new¬ 
ly  arrived  regiment,  and  perhaps  to  attach  them  more 
fteadily  to  the  royal  caufe,  invited  the  officers  of  the 
regiment  of  Flanders  to  a  public  entertainment.  Seve¬ 
ral  officers  of  the  national  guard,  and  others  of  the  mi- 
litary,  were  invited.  The  entertainment  was  given  m 
the  opera  houfe  adjoining  to  the  palace  3  feveral  loya 
toafts  were  drank  :  but  it  is  afferted,  that  when  the  fa¬ 
vourite  popular  toaft  The  Nation  was  given,  it  was 
reiefted  by  the  gardes  du  corps.  In  ordinary  cales, 
fuch  a  trifling  circumftance  as  this,  or  even  any  other 
of  the  tranfaftions  of  a  night  of  feftivity,  would  juftly 
be  regarded  as  unworthy  of  notice  in  recording  the 
more  remarkable  events  in  the  hiftory  of  a  great  na¬ 
tion  5  but  fuch  was  now  the  Angular  ftate  of  affairs, 
that  the  moft  trivial  occurrences  were  instrumental,  by 
their  combination,  in  the  production  of  important  con- 
fequences.  The  queen,  having  feen  from  a  window  ot 
the  palace  the  gaiety  which  prevailed  among  the  mili¬ 
tary,  prevailed  with  the  king,  who  was  juft ;  ret“m^d 
from  hunting,  to  vifit  them  along  with  herfelf  arid  t  e 
dauphin.  Their  fudden  appearance  in  the  faloon  kin¬ 
dled  in  an  inftant  the  ancient  enthufiafm  of  French 
loyalty.  The  grenadiers  of  the  regiment  of  Flanders 
along  with  the  Swifs  chaffeurs,  had  been  admitted  to 
the  deffert  j  and  they,  as  well  as  their  officers,  drank 
the  health  of  the  King,  Queen,  and  Dauphin,  with  their 
fwords  drawn.  The  royal  family  having  bowed  with  po- 
litenefs  to  the  company,  retired.— Of  all  nations,  the 
French  are  moft  liable  to  the  influence  of  fudden  im- 
preflions:  the  mufic  played  the  favourite  air,  0  Ricard , 

0  mon  Roil  I'univers  t'abandonne,  “  O  Richard  .  O  my 
kino- '  the  world  abandons  thee.”  In  the  eagernefs  of 
&  ’  loyalty. 
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loyalty,  the  national  cockade,  which  had  been  adopt¬ 
ed  by  fame  of  the  gardes  du  corps,  was  thrown  afide, 
and  white  cockades  were  fupplied  as  quickly  as  they 
could  be  made  by  the  ladies  of  the  court. 

When  thefe  events  were  next  day  reported  at  Paris, 
accompanied  by  a  multitude  of  exaggerations,  they 
gave  rife  to  the  moil  violent  alarm.  The  capital  was 
at  that  time  fuffering  all  the  horrors  of  famine  ;  and  in 
fuch  a  fituation,  the  news  of  a  feaft  which  others  have 
enjoyed,  feldom  gives  much  pleafure  to  hungry  men. 
To  the  former  report  of  an  intended  flight  on  the  part 
of  the  royal  family,  it  was  now  added,  that  a  counter 
revolution  was  fpeedily  to  be  attempted  by  force  of 
arms  \  and  that  the  prelent  fcarcity  was  artificially  cre¬ 
ated  by  the  court  for  the  purpofe  of  reducing  the  peo¬ 
ple  to  fubmiffion.  Their  ariliocratic  antagonists  have 
lince  aflerted,  that  the  famine  was  indeed  artificial  5  but 
that  it  was  created  by  a  portion  of  the  violent  party  in 
the  national  aflembly,  which  was  then  denominated  the 
Cabal ,  whofe  objed  was  to  excite  commotions  as  the 
means  of  procuring  an  opportunity  of  fetting  the  duke 
of  Orleans  at  the  head  of  the  ftate,  either  as  regent,  or 
in  lome  other  form.  To  this  laft  party  Mirabeau  is 
laid  to  have  belonged. 

For  four  days  no  notice  was  taken  in  the  aflembly  of 
what  had  paffed  at  the  entertainment  given  by  the  gardes 
du  corps.  On  the  5th  of  Odober  M.  Petion  mentioned 
it  for  the  firfl:  time,  and  a  violent  debate  enfued  \  during 
which  Mirabeau  rofe  and  exclaimed,  u  Declare  that  the 
king’s  perfon  alone  is  facred,  and  I  myfelf  will  bring 
forward  an  impeachment thereby  alluding  to  the 
conduct  of  the  queen.  While  this  debate  was  pro¬ 
ceeding  at  Verfailles,  the  city  of  Paris  was  in  com¬ 
motion.  A  vail  multitude  of  women  of  the  loweft 
rank,  with  fome  men  in  women’s  clothes,  had  affem- 
the^oweft  bled  at  t^le  Hoiel  de  Ville ,  and  were  calling  aloud  for 
tank  march  arms  and  bread.  They  refolved  to  proceed  inllantly 
to  Ver-  to  Verfailles  to  demand  bread  from  the  king  and  from 
the  national  aflembly.  La  Fayette  oppofed  them  in 
vain  5  for  his  own  foldiers  refufed  to  turn  their  bayonets 
againll  the  women.  Upon  this  one  Stanillaus  Mail- 
lard,  who  had  dillinguilhed  himfelf  at  the  taking  of  the 
Eallile,  offered  himfelf  as  a  leader  to  the  infurgents.  He 
had  the  addrefs  to  prevail  with  them  to  lay  afide  fuch 
arms  as  they  had  procured  ;  and  he  fet  out  for  Ver¬ 
failles  about  noon  with  as  much  order  among  his  fol¬ 
lowers  as  could  well  be  expeded  from  fuch  an  affem- 
blage.  Either  becaufe  the  paflion  for  going  to  Verfailles 
had  fuddenly  become  too  infedious  to  be  refilled,  or 
becaufe  the  multitude  already  gone  thither  was  now  ac¬ 
counted  dangerous,  the  mayor  and  municipality  of  Pa¬ 
ris  thought  fit  to  give  orders  to  la  Fayette  inllantly 
to  fet  out  for  that  place  at  the  head  of  the  national 
guard. 

In  the  mean  time,  Maillard  approached  Verfailles 
with  his  tumultuous  troop  \  he  arranged  them  in  three 
divifions,  and  perfuaded  them  to  behave  with  tolerable 
decency.  The  king  was  hunting  in  the  woods  of 
Mendon  when  he  was  informed  of  the  arrival  of  a  moll 
formidable  band  of  ivomen  calling  aloud  for  bread. 
u  Alas  !  (replied  he)  if  I  had  it,  I  fliould  not  wait  to 
be  afked.”  Maillard  entered  the  aflembly  accompa¬ 
nied  by  a  deputation  of  his  followers  to  Hate  the  ob-» 
je6t  of  their  journey.  The  aflembly,  to  pacify  them, 
fent  a  deputation  of  their  own  number  along  w7ith  them  to 
Vol.  IX.  Part  I. 
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lay  their  complaints  before  the  king.  His  majefly  recei-  France, 
ved  the  whole  with  great  politenefs,  and  readily  agreed  v 
to  go  into  any  meafures  for  the  fupply  of  the  capital 
that  could  be  fuggelled.  The  report  of  this  behaviour 
had  fuch  an  effed  upon  the  multitude  colleded  around 
the  palace,  that  they  began  to  difperfe  5  but  they  were 
fpeedily  fucceeded  by  another  crow?d  not  lei's  numerous. 

A  fudden  refolution  of  flight  feems  now  to  have  been 
propofed  by  the  court  *,  for  the  king’s  carriages  were 
brought  to  the  gate  of  the  palace  vrhich  communicates 
with  the  orangery  :  but  the  national  guard  of  Verfailles 
refufed  to  allow  them  to  pafs,  and  the  king  himfelf  re¬ 
fufed  to  remove,  or  to  allow  any  blood  to  be  fhed  in 
his  caufe. 

La  Fayette  with  his  army  at  length  arrived  about  Ls* Fayette 
10  o’clock  at  night,  and  found  the  aflembly  in  a  very  w*tl1  his 
unpleafant  fituation.  Their  hall  and  galleries  were^^£S 
crowded  by  the  Parifian  filh-wTomen  and  others  of  the  Verfailles 
mob,  who,  at  every  inftant,  inteirupted  the  debates,  at  nighu 
La  Fayette  waited  upon  the  king,  and  informed  him 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  day,  planted  guards  in  every 
quarter  }  and  after  a  fcanty  banquet  had  been  procured 
for  the  multitude,  he  prevailed  with  the  aflembly  to 
clofe  their  fitting  for  the  night.  In  this  laft  part  of 
his  condud  M.  la  Fayette  has  been  much  cenfured, 
and  probably  not  without  reaf'011  \  for  it  could  fcarcely 
be  expeded  that  fuch  a  night  would  be  fpent  in  peace 
by  the  immenfe  affemblage  of  turbulent  charaders  that  ^ 
were  now  brought  together.  All  was  quiet,  however,  Defperate 
till  about  fix  in  the  morning  of  the  6th,  when  a  great  attempt  on 
number  of  women  and  defperate  perfons  rufhed  forward tlie  <lueen* 
to  the  palace,  and  attempted  to  force  their  w^ay  into  it. 

Two  of  the  gardes  du  corps  were  killed  \  the  crowd 
afeended  the  ftaircafe  leading  to  the  queen’s  apartment, 
but  w’ere  bravely  refilled  by  M.  Miemandre  a  fentinel, 
who  gave  the  alarm,  and  defended  his  poft  till  he  fell 
covered  w  ith  wounds,  of  which,  however,  he  afterwards 
fortunately  recovered.  The  ruffians,  reeking  with  his 
blood,  ruftied  into  the  chamber  of  the  queen,  and  pier¬ 
ced  with  bayonets  and  poniards  the  bed  whence  this 
perfecuted  woman  had  but  juft  time  to  fly  almoft  naked, 
and,  tlnough  ways  unknowm  to  the  murderers,  had  efca- 
ped  to  feek  refuge  at  the  feet  of  the  king,  who  w'as  al¬ 
ready  alarmed,  and  had  gone  to  feek  her.  2(^ 

The  tumult  became  more  violent  every  moment,  and  The  royal 
fudden  death  feemed  to  threaten  the  royal  family  5  but  famiIy  la- 
la  Fayette  wTas  by  this  time  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  ^eclr 
whom  he  befeeched  earneftly  to  fave  the  gardes  du^5^’ 
corps  from  maflacre.  In  this  he  wras  fuccefsful  5  fome 
that  had  been  taken  prifoners  were  furrounded  by  the 
grenadiers  of  the  French  guards  w'ho  proteded  them, 
and  the  retreat  of  the  whole  corps  was  eafily  fecured. 

The  crowed  was  fpeedily  driven  from  the  different  quar¬ 
ters  of  the  palace,  which  they  w?ere  already  beginning 
to  pillage  ;  and  the  royal  family  ventured  to  fhow  them- 
felves  at  a  balcony.  A  few  voices  now  exclaimed, 

Le  Roi  a  Paris ,  “  the  King  to  Paris.”  The  ftiout  be¬ 
came  general  5  and  the  king,  after  conlulting  with  la 
Fayette,  declared  that  he  had  no  objedion  to  take  up 
his  refidence  at  Paris,  provided  he  was  accompanied  by 
the  queen  and  his  children.  When  the  propofal  was 
reported  to  the  aflembly,  the  popular  leaders  expreffed 
much  fatisfadion.  They  ordered  a  deputation  of  ido 
members  to  attend  the  king  thither  j  they  voted  the  na¬ 
tional  aflembly  infeparable  from  the  king.  His  jnajefty 
ft  fet 
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‘ - - - -  mob.  Two  gentlemen  were  felecled  from  his  body 

3789.  gUar(J?  and,  with  all  the  parade  of  an  execution,  be- 
26  $  headed  in  the  court  of  his  palace.  Their  heads  were 
ried  prtfo-  ftuck  upon  fpears,  and  led  the  proceftion  j  whilft  the 
ners  to  Pa-  royal  captives  who  followed  iu  the  train,  and  beheld 
ns.  this  fpeftacle,  were  conduced  fo  flowly,  that  a  fliort 

journey  of  twelve  miles  was  protracted  to  fix  hours. 
The  king,  the  queen,  and  their  children,  were  lodged 
in  the  old  palace  of  the  Louvre,  while  Monfieur  went 
to  refide  at  the  Luxemburg.  The  city  was  illumina¬ 
ted,  and  the  evening  fpent  in  triumph  by  the  Pari- 
fians. 

Triumph  The  removal  of  the  king  to  Paris  was  regarded  as  a 
ofthepo-  triumph  by  the  popular  party.  The  higher  order  of 
pular  par-  nobles  confidered  it  as  completely  ruinous  to  their 
hopes  ;  and  even  many  men  of  talents,  fuch  as  Mounier 
and  Lally  Tollendal,  whom  we  cannot  avoid  regarding 
as  friends  to  the  popular  caufe  in  its  outfet,  now.  re¬ 
garded  every  profpedl  of  attaining  a  happy  conftitution- 
al  freedom  as  at  an  end,  as  the  national  reprefentatives 
mult  be  for  ever  expofed  to  the  infults,  and  overawed  by 
the  influence,  of  a  turbulent  capital.  Many  members  of 
the  affembly  took  refuge  in  foreign  countries,  and  ufed 
every  effort  to  excite  the  other  nations  of  Europe  to 
hollility  againft  France.  As  the  duke  of  Orleans  had 
been  regarded  as  a  chief  agent  in  promoting  the  late 
diffurbances,  the  marquis  de  la  Fayette  waited  upon 
him,  and  infilled  upon  his  leaving  the  kingdom  for  a 
time.  The  duke  was  overawed,  and,  on  pretence  of 
public  bufinefs,  went  to  England,  where  he  remained 
for  feveral  months. 

The  aflem-  On  the  19th  of  Oftober,  the  National  Affembly 
biy  holds  held  its  hr  ft  feftion  in  Paris.  The  king  wras  clofely 
its  fir  ft  fef-  gUar(Jed  in  his  own  palace  ;  and  no  apparent  oppofition 
at  Pa'  now  flood  in  the  way  to  prevent  the  popular  party  from 
giving  to  their  country  fuch  a  conftitution  as  they  might 
judge  expedient.  Much,  however,  was  yet  to  be  done, 
and  many  difficulties  remained,  refulting  from  the  ha¬ 
bits  of  men  educated  under  a  very  different  order  of 
things.  Two  days  after  the  Affembly  came  to  Pans, 
a  baker  was  publicly  executed  by  the  mob,  upon  a  falfe 
accufation  of  having  concealed  a  quantity  of  bread.— 
While  the  Affembly  was  at  a  diftance,  events  of  this 
nature  had  been  little  attended  to,  and  the  leading  party 
avoided  attempting  to  check  thefe  ebullitions  of  popular 
violence,  from  which  they  had  derived  fo  much  advan¬ 
tage  }  but  that  party  was  now  all  powerful,  and  fo  fla¬ 
grant  an  offence  committed  againft  the  law  was  regard¬ 
ed  as  an  infult  upon  the  fovereignty  of  the  National 
Affembly.  Two  leaders  of  the  mob  were  therefore 
tried  and  publicly  executed,  and  a  fevere  law  was 
puffed,  of  the  nature  of  the  Britifh  riot  aft,  authoring 
the  magiftrates  to  aft  by  military  force  againft  any  mul¬ 
titude  of  perfons  that  fliould  refufe  to  difperfe.  Thus 
the  peace  of  the  capital  was  fecured  for  feveral  months  5 
but  in  the  country  at  large  no  fmall  degree  of  anxiety 
and  trouble  ftill  fubfifted.  The  fame  fufpicious  temper 
which  had  prevailed  at  Paris  agitated  the  provinces 
with  the  dread  of  plots  and  monopolies  of  grain.  Add 
to  this,  that  the  nobleffe  in  the  country  were  by  no 
means  fatisfied  with  the  liberality  with  which  their  re¬ 
prefentatives  had  on  the  4th  of  Auguft  voted  away 
their  privileges  and  their  property.  This  produced 
tfiolg.it  jealoufies  between  the  peafants  and  they:  iws? 


and  gradually  conveyed  to  every  corner  of  the  kingdom  France, 
the  political  ferment  which  had  commenced  at  Paris. 

The  National  Affembly  being  now,  however,  in  to- 
lerable  fecurity,  proceeded  in  the  arduous  attempt  of  .j.  *  . 
forming  a  free  conftitution  for  the  great  empire  of  (iom  aivi- 
France.  The  Abbe  Sieyes  prefented  a  plan  forded  into 
dividing  the  kingdom  into  83  departments ,  of  about  83  depart- 
3  24  fquare  leagues,  and  of  each  department  into  feve-  raents- 
ral  diflriBs,  and  each  diftrift:  was  fubdivided  into  cantons 
of  four  fquare  leagues  in  extent.  Thus  the  whole  of 
the  ancient  diviftons  of  the  kingdom  into  governments, 
generalities,  and  bailiwicks,  was  in  an  inftaiit  oblite¬ 
rated.  An  attempt  wras  alfo  made  to  Amplify  in  an 
equal  degree  the  relative  fituation  of  individuals  in  civil 
life,  by  a  decree  which  put  an  end  to  all  diftinftion  of 
orders  and  immunities,  fo  far  as  any  privilege  wiiatever 
was  concerned.  At  the  fame  time,  a  bold  and  moil  im¬ 
portant  meafure  was  adopted,  which  has  fmee  proved 
the  organ  of  thofe  terrible  efforts  wfliich  France  has 
been  enabled  to  make  againft  the  reft  of  Europe.  This  The  church 
was  the  confifcation  of  the  whole  of  the  lands  belong-  lands  con¬ 
ing  to  the  church,  for  the  purpofe  of  fupplying  the fifcated’ 
exigencies  of  the  ftate.  In  this  tranfaftion,  all  regard 
to  juftice  was  thrown  aftde.  The  lands  of  the  church 
were  as  certainly  the  property  of  the  then  poffeffors  of 
them  as  any  entailed  eftate  among  us  is  the  property  of 
him  who  occupies  it.  The  ftate  may  have  had  a  right 
to  appropriate  to  itfelf  the  church  lands  upon  the  death 
of  the  incumbents  }  but  it  might  with  equal  juftice,  and 
perhaps  greater  propriety,  have  feized  the  enormous  re¬ 
venues  of  tfte  duke  of  Orleans,  as  have  confifcated  a 
Angle  acre  belonging  to  the  moft  ulelefs  abbot  without 
his  own  confent.  This  nefarious  meafure  was  pro- 
pofed  by  the  bifhop  of  Autun,  M.  Talleyrand  Peri- 
gord,  a  man  of  no  religion,  who  had  been  promoted  to 
the  bench  in  a  moft  irregular  manner  to  ferve  this  very 
purpofe.  The  mode  in  which  this  property  wTas  to  .be 
expended  was  by  iffuing  aftignments  ( ajjignats )  upon  it  \ 
which  aftignments  wrere  to  be  received  by  the  ftate  for 
the  payment  of  taxes,  or  for  the  purchafe  of  church 
lands  when  fet  up  to  fale.  A  provifton  was  at  the 
fame  time  made  for  the  national  clergy,  who  wrere  for 
the  future  to  be  paid  by  the  ftate.  On  the  day  follow¬ 
ing  that  on  which  this  important  meafure  w7as  adopted, 
a  decree  w>as  paffed,  fufpending  the  parliaments  of  the 
kingdom  from  the  exercife  of  their  funftions.  ■ 

Decrees,  in  which  the  interefts  of  fo  vaft  a.multitude  Fruitiefs 
of  individuals  w7ere  involved,  could  not  be  carried  into^t^pts 
effeft  without  much  murmuring  and  oppofttion.  1  hamentv" 
parliaments,  in  particular,  began  to  exert  themfelves 
with  vigour,  and,  by  protefts  and  other  publications, 
attempted  to  invalidate  the  decrees  of  the  Affembly  as 
illegal  p  but  thefe  privileged  bodies,  who  had  often 
been  accuftomed  to  contend  with  fome  fuccefs  againft 
the  defpotic  adminiftration  of  their  country,  and  on 
that  account  had  been  for  ages  the  objefts  of  public  ap- 
plaufe,  now  found  themfelves  utterly  forfaken,  and  un¬ 
able  to  reftft  the  mandate  of  a  popular  Affembly.  Af¬ 
ter  a  few  fruitlefs  ftruggles,  they  wTere  all  of  them  un¬ 
der  the  neceftity  of  fubmitting  to  their  fate.  .  ayX 

Nothing  remarkable  now  occurred  for  fome  time.  Municipa- 
The  Affembly  proceeded  to  organize  the  kingdom  byhtiesefta- 
the  eftabliftunent  of  municipalities,  and  by  reforming  bl:fhed,&c. 
the  jurifprudence  of  the  country.  It  is  to  be  obferved, 
however,  that  when  the  parliament  of  Paris  was  abo- 
'  liftied, 
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liilied,  the  Chatelet,  being  tl>e  fecond  court  in  that 
city,  was  retained  for  the  purpofeof  trying  thofe  per- 
fons  who  had  become  moil  obnoxious  by  their  attach¬ 
ment  to  the  royal  caufe.  rlhis  court  had  the  fpirit  to 
acquit  the  Baron  de  Bezenval,  Marfhal  Broglio,  and 
the  Prince  de  Lambefq.  But  having  incurred  much 
popular  odium  on  this  account,  they  were  guilty  of  the 
unworthy  meannefs  of  condemning  to  death  the  Mar¬ 
quis  de  Favres,  for  a  pretended  confpiracy  (of  which 
no  tolerable  proof  was  ever  brought)  to  maffacre  La 
Fayette,  Eailly,  and  Neckar,  and  to  convey  the  king 
to  Peronne. 

During  the  whole  of  this  winter  the  king  had  been 
very  drift  ly  watched  by  numerous  guards  placed  around 
his  palace,  infomuch  that  the  other  nations  of  Europe 
conlidered  him  as  in  a  date  of  captivity,  do  do  away 
this  impreflion,  if  poffible,  and  to  make  their  king  ap¬ 
pear  a  voluntary  agent  in  the  meafures  that  had  lately 
been  adopted,  wras  now  regarded  as  a  matter  of  fome 
importance.  Every  effort  was  therefore  made  to  pre¬ 
vail  with  him  to  come  to  the  Affembly  fuddenly,  and, 
as  it  were,  of  his  own  voluntary  motion,  there  to  de¬ 
clare  his  adherence  to  the  meafures  wdiich  had  lately 
been  adopted.  For  fome  time  he  refilled  this  propo- 
fal  ;  but  at  length,  on  the  4th  of  February,  he  did 
fuddenly  appear  in  the  National  Affembly,  where  he 
complained  of  the  attempts  that  had  been  made  to  fhake 
the  new  conflitution.  He  declared  his  wrifli  “  that  it 
fhould  be  univerfally  known  that  the  monarch  and  the 
reprefentatives  of  the  nation  wrere  united,  and  their 
wifhes  wTcre  the  fame  *,  that  he  would  defend  the  confti- 
tutional  liberty  of  the  ftate  *,  that,  in  conjunction  with 
the  queen,  he  would  early  form  the  fentiments  of  his 
fon  for  that  new  order  of  things  wdiich  the  circumftan- 
ces  of  the  empire  had  introduced.”  This  declaration 
difpirited  the  aridocratic  party  in  no  fmall  degree,  and 
increafed  that  unhappy  tendency  of  looking  for-  aid 
from  foreign  countries  which  they  had  always  been  too 
apt  to  indulge. 

On  the  13th  of  February,  monadic  edabliffiments 
were  fuppreffed,  and  their  lands  confifcated  ,  but  the 
prefent  friars  and  nuns  were  allowed  penfions  for  their 
fubfidence,  and  to  continue  the  obfervance  of  their  mo¬ 
nadic  vows,  if  they  thought  fit.  We  may  obferve  here, 
that,  in  confequence  of  the  evacuation  of  the  monade- 
ries,  it  is  probable  that  about  this  time  the  Bi'eton  com¬ 
mittee  began  to  affume  the  appellation  of  the  'Jacobin 
Club,  from  the  hall  belonging  to  the  Jacobin  friars  at 
Paris,  in  which  their  meetings  were  now  held. 

An  event  occurred  at  this  time  which  tended  in  no 
fmall  degree  to  increafe  the  odium  under  which  the  old 
government  already  laboured.  This  wTas  the  publication 
of  the  Red  Book ,  or  lid  of  penfions  and  donations  grant¬ 
ed  by  the  crown.  In  confequence  of  the  mod  preffing 
indances,  It  had  been  communicated  by  M.  Neckar  to 
a  committee  of  the  affembly,  after  many  entreaties, 
and  the  mod  folcmn  promifes  of  fecrecy  It  afforded, 
liownver,  too  driking  an  advantage  to  the  popular  party 
not  to  be  made  ufc  of,  and  in  a  few  days  M.  Neckar, 
to  his  no  fmall  furprife,  faw  this  regider  publicly  fold 
by  every  bookfeller  in  Paris.  He  ought  not,  indeed, 
to  have  been  furprifed  *,  and  the  giving  up  of  this  lid  is 
one  of  the  many  proofs  which  the  tranfaftions  of  that 
period  afford  of  his  great  unfitnefs  for  the  office  which 
he  held.  With  much  indignation,  however,  he  de- 
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manded  why  the  committee  had  publidied  it  without  t  I  fanct 
the  permiffion  of  the  Affembly  or  the  king  ?  But  he 
was  told  by  the  committee,  that  “  as  to  the  Affembly,  ^ 
they  w7ere  fure  of  its  approbation  $  and  as  to  the  king,  Effect  of  its 
they  were  not  his  reprefentatives.”  To  give  an  idea  ofpublica- 
the  effeft  of  this  publication,  it  is  only  rieceffary  to  re- bon, 
mark,  that,  under  the  diort  adminidration  of  M.  Ca- 
lonne,  the  two  brothers  of  the  king  had  received  from 
the  public  treafury,  independent  of  their  legitimate  in¬ 
come,  nearly  two  millions  derling,  and  that  6oo,oool. 
had  been  granted  to  an  individual,  becaufe  he  wTas  the 
hufband  of  Madame  de  Polignac.  M.  Neckar’s  oppo- 
fition  to  this  publication  tended  in  no  fmall  degree  to 
injure  his  popularity,  and  the  red  of  the  minidry  be-  275 
gan  to  lofe  the  confidence  of  the  public.  Indeed,  at^r^sr^ 
this  time,  fertile  caufes  of  alarm  prevailed  on  all  fides.  aj^m.S 
The  clergy  wTere  attempting  to  rerive  in  the  provinces 
the  ancient  animofities  between  the  Roman  Catholics 
and  the  Protedants,  aferibing  the  late  decrees  of  the 
Affembly  to  the  latter.  The  German  princes  who  pof- 
feffed  property  in  the  north  of  France  w7ere  complain¬ 
ing  loudly  of  the  violation  of  their  rights  by  the  aboli¬ 
tion  of  the  feudal  fydem,  although  the  National  Af¬ 
fembly  had  voted  to  them  a  compenfation.  The  mod 
melancholy  intelligence  was  received  from  their  colonies 
in  the  Wed  Indies.  In  regulating  thefe,  the  Affembly 
had  not  recognized  the  right  of  the  free  negroes  to  en¬ 
joy  the  fame  privileges  with  other  citizens  *,  at  the 
fame  time,  they  did  not  go  the  length  of  denying  thefe 
privileges.  This  uncertain  conduft  produced  infinite 
calamities.  The  whites  contended  with  thofe  common¬ 
ly  called  people  of  colour.  Thefe  again  fometimes  dood 
in  oppofition  to  the  free  negroes,  or  to  the  Haves  ,  and 
hence  it  fometimes  happened  that  no  lefs  than  three  ho- 
dile  affemblies  w7ere  held  at  the  fame  time  in  the  fame 
colony,  which  made  w7ar  upon  each  other  with  the  mod 
inveterate  fury.  Each  party  found  proteftors  in  the 
National  Affembly  of  the  parent  date.  .  Thofe  who 
favoured  or  oppofed  the  exidence  of  didin ftions  at 
home,  in  general  followed  out  the  fame  principle  with 
regard  to  the  colonies.  2 7^ 

On  the  14th  of  May,  M.  dc  Montmorency  commu-  Jn 

nicated  to  the  National  Affembly  the  preparations  forpowc/to 
war  in  wffiich  England  and  Spain  wTere  engaged.  This  declare 
brought  forward  the  con dituti on al  quedion,  u  Who  peace  ana 
ought  to  poffefs  the  power  of  declaring  peace  and  war  > war- 
The  Count  Clermont  Tonnerre,  Meffrs  de  Serent,  Vi- 
rieu,  and  Dupont,  fupported  the  royal  prerogative*, 
while  on  the  other  fide,  the  exclufivc  right  of  the  legida- 
tive  body  to  exercife  this  important  prerogative  was 
fupported  by  Meffrs  d’Aiguillon,  Garat  jun.  Freteau, 

Jellot,  Charles  Lameth,  Sillery,  Petion,  Robefpierre, 

&c.  M.  Petion  propofed  a  decree  “  that  the  French 
nation  renounced  for  ever  all  idea  of  conqued,  and  con¬ 
fined  itfelf  entirely  to  defenfive  v7ar  5”  which  was  paffed 
with  univerfal  acclamation.  The  Count  de  Mirabeau 
at  length  fuccefsfully  propofed  that  peace  and  war  fhould 
be  declared  by  the  king  and  the  legiflative  body  in  con- 
junftion  •  and  the  decree  that  was  paffed. on  the  fubjeft 
is  a  drange  farrago  of  contradiftions  and  abfurdities.  It 
enjoined  the  king  to  “  guard  the  date  from  external 
attacks.”  But  how  could  this  be  done,  without  repel¬ 
ling  any  attack  that  might  be  made  upon  it  ?  This, 
however,  he  could  not  do,  without  previoufly  inform¬ 
ing  the  National  Affembly  ,  and  if  that  body  chanced 
£  2  not 
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France.  n0t  to  be  fitting  at  the  time,  he  was  bound  to 

enemy  advance  without  oppofition  till  he  had  convened 
his  orators,  difperfed  over  20,000  fquare  leagues,  and 
liftened  to  their  metaphylical  quibbles  in  Paris. 

On  the  16th  June,  a  very  Angular  farce  was  a6led 
in  the  Affembly.  A  Prufhan  refugee,  who  called  him- 
felf  Anacharfis  Clouts,  and  who  was  Struggling  hard  to 
bring  himfelf  into  public  notice,  on  an  evening  fitting 
(which,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  was  generally  ill  attended 
by  the  pexfons  of  the  higheft  rank),  introduced  to  the 
AlTembly  a  number  of  perfons  dreffed  in  the  different 
habits  of  all  the  different  countries  that  could  be  thought 
of.  In  a  formal  harangue,  he  told  the  AlTembly  that 
he  was  come,  as  the  orator  of  the  human  race ,  at  the 
head  of  the  reprefentatives  of  all  nations,  to  congratu¬ 
late  them  upon  the  formation  of  their  new  constitution. 
He  was  anfwered  by  the  prefident  with  abundance  of 
Solemnity,  and  retired  with  his  motley  groupe.  This 
fataftical  piece  of  folly,  which  in  any  other  country 
than  France  would  fcarcely,  perhaps,  have  excited  a 
fmile,  was  treated  by  the  AlTembly  in  a  ferious  light. 
Alexander  Lameth  propofed,  that  the  figures  of  diffe¬ 
rent  nations  exhibited  in  chains  at  the  feet  of  Louis 
XIV.  Ihould  be  destroyed  as  an  infult  upon  mankind. 
M.  Lambel,  a  lawyer,  at  this  moment  propofed  the 
abolition  of  all  hereditary  titles .  He  was  fupported  by 
La  Fayette,  St  Fargeau,  and  the  Vifcount  de  Noailles. 
The  decree  was  palfed,  along  with  another  fupprefiing 
all  armorial  bearings.  It  is  our  intention  at  prefent  ra¬ 
ther  to  Hate  fads  than  to  hazard  any  political  opinion 
concerning  the  wifdom  or  folly  of  the  tranfadions  which 
we  record.  It  may  here,  however,  be  remarked,  that 
no  part  of  the  proceedings  of  the  French  National  Af- 
fembly  was  received  by  perfons  of  rank  upon  the  Con¬ 
tinent  of  Europe  with  fo  much  indignation  as  this. — 
The  feudal  fyftem  had  been  overturned,  and  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  the  church  wrefted  from  it,  with  little  com¬ 
parative  notice  }  but  when  thofe  nominal  diftindions 
were  attacked  wrhich  antiquity  had  fandioned,  and  per- 
fonal  vanity  rendered  dear,  the  furrounding  nations  were 
inftantly  alarmed,  and  beheld  with  terror  the  levelling 
precedent.  We  may  likewife  add,  that  no  part  of 
their  proceedings  was  more  inimical  to  rational  and  prac¬ 
tical  freedom.  To  preferve  a  perfed  equality  of  ranks 
is  impoflible.  In  a  commercial  nation,  indufiry’ will 
procure  wealth,  and  wealth  will  every  where  procure 
dependents.  Now  nothing  more  contributes  to  keep 
within  fome  tolerable  bounds  the  infolence  of  newly 
acquired  wealth,  than  the  rank  attached  to  birth  and  no¬ 
bility,  which  time  and  prejudice  have  confpired  to  make 
refpedable.  It  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  that  of  all  the 
King’s  ministers,  Neckar  alone,  a  plebeian,  a  republi¬ 
can,  born  and  bred  in  a  democracy,  advifed  his  majefty 
to  refufe  his  affent  to  this  foolifh  decree,  as  a  violent 
but  ufelefs  encroachment  upon  the  prejudices  of  a 
powerful  order  of  the  Hate. 

Propofol  to  In  the  mean  time,  the  capital  was  entirely  engroffed 
cpmmemo-  by  hurry  and  buftle.  M.  Bailly  had  propofed  a  plan 
rate  the  ta- £or  commemorating  the  anniverfary  of  the  taking  of 
Saftile  1  ^aStile.  It  was-  adopted,  becaufe  it  flattered  the 

vanity  of  the  people,  by  prefenting  them  with  a  fplen- 
did  fpe&acle  in  commemoration  of  their  own  exertions. 
—The  army  had  been  much  diforganifed  y  and  it  was 
refolved  to  attempt  to  unite  all  its  branches,  as  well  as 
the  whole  departments  of  the  State,  in  one  common  at- 
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let  the  tachment  to  the  new  order  of  things,  by  collecting  into 
one  place  deputations,  for  the  purpofe  of  fwearing  fide¬ 
lity  to  the  new  conflitution.  In  the  middle  of  the 
Champ  de  Mars  an  altar  was  ere£ted,  at  which  the  ci¬ 
vic  oath,  as  it  was  called,  was  to  be  taken.  Around 
the  altar  an  amphitheatre  was  thrown  up  capable  of  con¬ 
taining  400,000  fpedtators  :  2000  workmen  were  em¬ 
ployed  in  this  operation  and  the  people  of  Paris  fear¬ 
ing  left  the  plan  might  not  be  completed,  aflifted  in 
the  labour.  All  ranks  of  perfons,  the  nobles,  clergy, 
and  even  ladies,  with  the  eagernefs  for  novelty  fo  pe¬ 
culiar  to  that  people,  united  their  efforts.  Crowds  of 
foreigners  as  well  as  natives  hurried  to  the  capital  to  be 
prefent  at  this  folemnity,  which  was  called  the  Confede¬ 
ration.  The  long-expeded  14th  of  July  at  length  ar¬ 
rived.  At  fix  o’clock  in  the  morning  the  proceflion 
was  arranged  on  the  Boulevards,  and  confifted  of  the 
electors  of  the  city  of  Paris,  the  reprefentatives  of  the 
commons,  the  adminiftrators  of  the  municipality,  a  bat¬ 
talion  of  children,  with  a  ftandard,  inferibed  “  The 
hopes  of  the  nation }”  deputies  from  the  troops  of 
France  wherever  quartered,  and  of  every  order,  along 
with  deputies  from  all  the  departments  \  to  thefe  were 
added  immenfe  detachments  of  the  military,  and  of  the 
national  guards,  along  with  an  almoft  infinite  multitude 
of  drums,  trumpets,  and  mufical  inftruments.  The  pro¬ 
ceflion  was  extremely  fplendid,  as  every  diftri£t  had  its 
peculiar  decorations.  The  national  affembly  paffed 
through  a  grand  triumphal  arch,  and  the  king  and 
queen,  attended  by  the  foreign  minifters,  were  placed 
in  a  fuperb  box.  After  a  folemn  invocation  to  God, 
the  king  approached  the  altar,  and,  amidft  the  deepeft 
filence,  took  the  following  oath  :  “  I  the  king  of  the 
French  do  fwear  to  the  nation,  that  I  will  employ  the 
whole  power  delegated  to  me  by  the  conftitutional  law 
of  the  ftate,  to  maintain  the  conflitution,  and  enforce 
the  execution  of  the  law.”  The  prefident  of  the  na¬ 
tional  affembly  then  went  up  to  the  altar,  and  took  the 
civic  oath,  “  I  fwear  to  be  faithful  to  the  nation,  the 
law,  and  the  king  $  and  to  maintain  with  all  my  powers 
the  conflitution  decreed  by  the  national  affembly,  and 
accepted  by  the  king.”  Every  member  of  the  affembly 
ftanding  up,  faid,  “  That  I  fwear.”  La  Fayette  then 
advancing,  took  the  oath  for  himfelf }  the  other  depu¬ 
ties  of  the  national  guards  pronouncing  after  him, 
“  That  I  fwear  j”  and  thefe  words  were  folemnly  pro¬ 
nounced  by  every  individual  of  this  immenfe  affembly. 
Te  Deum  was  then  fung.  The  performance  was  fublime 
beyond  the  powers  of  defeription.  Never  perhaps  be¬ 
fore  was  there  fuch  an  orcheftra,  or  fuch  an  audience  : 
their  numbers  baffled  the  eye  to  reckon,  and  their  Shouts 
in  full  chorus  rent  the  Ikies.  It  is  impoflible  to  enu¬ 
merate  all  the  means  which  were  employed  to  add  fplen- 
dor  to  this  day.  It  ended  with  a  general  illumination, 
and  no  accident  difturbed  the  public  tranquillity. 

The  affembly  now  proceeded  in  the  formation  of  the 
conflitution  with  confiderable  tranquillity  \  which,  how¬ 
ever,  was  difturbed  by  an  unhappy  event  at  Nancy. 
Moft  of  the  officers  of  the  army  were  unfriendly  to 
the  late  revolution,  and  every  means  had  been  employed 
by  them  to  difguft  the  foldiers  with  it.  At  Nancy, 
in  particular,  neceffaries  had  been  denied  them,  and  their 
pay  was  kept  back,  under  pretence  that  this  was  the 
will  of  the  national  affembly.  Driven  to  defpair,  the 
regiments  in  garrifon  threw  off  their, allegiance,  an.d  de¬ 
manded 
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France,  mantled  loudly  the  regimental  accounts.  They  feized 
w~~v’  '  at  the  fame  time  the  military  cheft,  and  fent  a  deputa- 

1  79°«  tion  to  Hate  their  cafe  at  Paris  to  the  national  affembly. 
But  the  officers  were  before-hand,  and  prepoffeffed  the 
minifter  of  war  againft  them  ;  upon  whofe  reprefenta- 
tion  a  decree  was  palled,  authoring  the  commander  in 
chief  of  the  province,  M.  Bouille,  to  reduce  the  infur- 
gents  by  force.  This  was  no  fooner  known,  than  the 
national  guard  of  Nancy  affembled,  and  fent  a  deputa¬ 
tion  to  give  a  fair  ftatement  of  fads.  But  Bouille, 
without  vraiting  the  refult  of  an  explanation,  haftened 
to  Nancy  at  the  head  of  all  the  troops  he  could  fudden- 
ly  colleCl ;  and  having  fallen  upon  the  regiments  of 
Chateauvieux  and  Meftre  de  Camp,  after  putting  an 
immenfe  multitude  to  the  fword,  he  took  400  pri- 
foners. 

The  king’s'  regiment  was  prevented  from  a&ing 
againft  Bouille  by  the  intrepidity  of  a  young  officer  of 
the  name  of  DeJJilles ,  who,  however,  died  of  the  wounds 
which  he  received  on  the  occalion.  The  news  of  thefe 
events  filled  Paris  with  indignation.  The  affembly  af¬ 
terwards  reverfed  its  own  decrees  againft  the  infurgents 
at  Nancy.  Public  honours  w'ere  decreed  to  the  me¬ 
mory  of  Deflilles  j  but  Bouille  could  not  be  puniffied, 

282  becaufe  he  had  only  aCled  in  obedience  to  authority. 

M.  Neckar  M.  Neckar’s  popularity  had  been  gradually  decli- 

[eaveTthe^ n*n£’  as  was  unw^n8  t0  g°  the  lengths  that  the 
kingdom  ruling  party  wiihed.  He  gave  in  his  refignation  on 
without  the  4th  of  September,  and  fpeedily  thereafter  left  the 
being  re-  kingdom.  He  was  regretted  by  no  party.  He  was 
•retted.  regarded,  on  the  one  fide,  as  having  conduced  the  king¬ 
dom  to  its  ruin,  by  the  conceflions  which  he  originally 
advifed  the  king  to  make  in  favour  of  the  tiers  etat  ; 
while  he  wTas  defpifed  by  the  oppolite  party  as  a  luke¬ 
warm  politician,  of  narrow  views,  and  a  feeble  mind. 
He  departed,  however,  with  the  unblemiffied  reputa¬ 
tion  of  ftriCl  integrity.  M.  Neckar  does  not  feem  to 
have  penetrated  deeply  into  the  characters  of  men,  or 
to  have  had  any  conception  of  the  effeCts  of  that  ter¬ 
rible  and  reftlefs  energy  which  is  called  forth,  in  a  na¬ 
tion  which  attempts  to  make  important  changes  in  its  an¬ 
cient  manners  and  government.  Having  no  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  important  era  which  was  about  to  open 
upon  that  country  of  which  he  was  the  minifter,  he 
was  far  from  being ,  qualified  to  direCt  or  controul  it 
amidft  the  convulfions  which  it  wTas  deftined  to  em 
counter.  Unable  to  brook  the  lols  of  his  popularity, 
he  peeviffily  retired  to  Swifferland,  where  he  publiffied 
a  ivork,  which  fliows  to  the  conviction  of  every  unpre¬ 
judiced  reader  the  integrity  of  the  French  king,  and 
the  wicked  projeCts  of  the  leading  democrates,  whom 

283  he  himfelf  had  armed  with  power. 

Attempts  The  remaining  part  of  this  year,  was  occupied  in  at-, 
ntze  th?a*  temPts‘ t0  introduce  fome  degree  of  fubordination  into 
army  the  navy,  of  France,  which  had  been  much  diforganized, 

and  in  farther  regulating  the  affairs  of  the  clergy.  It 
was  now  declared,  that  fuch  clergymen  as  ffiould  not 
take  the  following  oath,  which  had  been  prefcribed 
fome  months  before,  ffiould  be  confidered  as  ejeCted 
from  their  benefices:  “  To  watch  carefully  over  the 
faithful  in  the  parifti  or  diocefe  which  was  entrufted  to 
Ids  care  )  to  be  faithful  to  the  nation,  the  law,  and  the 
king  $  and  to  maintain  to  the  utmoft  of  his  power  the 
new  conftitution  of  France,  and  particularly  the  decrees 
relative  to  the  civil  conftitution  of  the  clergy.”  This 
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decree  rendered  the  fituation  of  confcientious  men  ex-  France, 
tremely  perplexing  j  efpecially  as  the  pope  teftified  in  v  1 J 
marked  terms  his  difapprobatiou  of  the  oath.  The 
people  were  reduced  to  the  dilemma  of  choofing  be¬ 
tween  their  new  political  and  their  old  religious  preju¬ 
dices,  and  the  refult  was  extremely  unfavourable  to  the 
intereft  of  religion,  iyor 

The  affembly  commenced  the  new  year  with  a  decree,  ^34  * 
announcing  the  termination  of  its  ieffion,  which  was  tOHollile  ap- 
take  place  as  foon  as  it  ffiould  have  finiffied  the  difeuf- pearances 
fion  of  a  lift  of  conftitutional  articles.  In  the  mean™  Germa- 
time,  on  the  fide  of  Germany,  Spain,  Italy,  and  Savoy,  ny’  &;c* 
hoftile  appearances  began  to  be  exhibited,  and  bodies 
of  troops  advanced  around  the  French  frontier.  The 
emperor  Leopold  was,  however,  too  cautious  to  an¬ 
nounce  his  intentions  }  and  the  king  foon  communica¬ 
ted  a  letter  from  him,  containing  proteftations  of  ami¬ 
cable  difpofitions,  but  adding,  that  “  the  innovations 
occafioned  by  the  decrees  of  the  4th  of  Auguft  ought 
to  be  done  away.”  The  king  treated  this  merely  as 
an  official  meafure  on  the  part  of  the  emperor,  that  he 
might  not  appear  to  renounce  the  claims  of  certain  Ger¬ 
man  princes  connected  with  Lorraine  and  Alface.  But 
the  affembly  expreffed  fome  alarm,  and  voted  an  aug¬ 
mentation  of  the  national  force.  About  this  period 
feveral  new  efforts  were  made  by  the  difaffeCted  clergy 
in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom  to  excite  difturbances,  285 
which  it  is  unneceffary  to  mention  in  detail.  On  the  20th  Departure 
of  February  the  public  attention  was  roufed  by  a  cir-of  ^ 
cumftance  that  in  any  other  ftate  of  affairs  would  have  ^nVfrom 
been  accounted  unimportant.  The  king  announced  topariSs 
the  affembly,  that  his  aunts,  the  daughters  of  Louis  XV. 
had  that  morning  left  Paris  $  but  as  he  did  not  appre« 
hend  that  the  exifting  latvs  laid  them  under  any  re-- 
ftraint  in  this  refpeCt,  he  had  not  oppofed  their  depar¬ 
ture.  After,  fome  debate,  the  affembly  agreed  that  the 
king  had  judged  well  5  and  thefe  princeffes  were  left  to 
purfue  their  journey  to  Rome,  which  they  reached  af¬ 
ter  fome  delays  occafioned  by  the  jealoufy  of  certain 
municipalities  through  which  they  paffed.  Thus  the 
kingdom  was  gradually  deferted  by  every  branch  of  the 
royal  family,  excepting  the  king  and  his  eldeft  brother 
Monfieur.  The  affembly,  however, .  continued  its  la-  2S6 
bours  with  confiderable  quietnefs.  In  the  end  of  the  Death  of 
month  of  March  died  the  celebrated  M.  de  Mirabeau,  Mirabeau-  * 
at  the  age  of  42  years  ;  a  man  whole  integrity  has  for 
many  good  reafons  been  much  fufpeCted,  but  whofe  po¬ 
litical  addrefs  and  intrepidity,,  and  whofe  fplendid 
powers  of  eloquence,  have  been  feldom  equalled.  He  re¬ 
ceived  from  his  countrymen  at  his  death  marks  of  re¬ 
fpeCt  unparalleled  in  modern  hiftory .  During  his  ffiort 
illnefs,  his  *  door  was  befieged  by  anxious  citizens.  A 
mourning  of  eight  days  was  decreed  by  the  affembly, 
and  alfo  a  grand  proceffion,  which  was  attended  by  all 
the  public  functionaries.  He  was  the.firft  who  was 
interred  in  the  new  magnificent, Pantheon,  con fecrated- 
to  the  reception  of  the  remains  of  illuftrious  men.  But 
his  allies  were  afterwards  removed,  in  confequence  of 
very  clear  proofs  that  he  had  not  been  incorruptible  by 
money.  .  28^ 

During  the  whole  of  this  fpring,  much  fear  was  en-  An  emi- 
tertained  that  fome  attempts  at  a  counter  revolution  gram  army 
vTere  about  to  be  made.  The  emigrant  army  affembled  ed 

on  the  borders  of  Alface  was  reviewed  by  the  prince  of  borders  of ' 
Conde.  Their  uniform  was  black,  faced  with  yellow, ,  Alface, . 

with 
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France,  with,  a  death’s  head,  ftirrounded  by  a  laurel  wreath,  on 

v - '  one  cuff,  and  a  fvvord  on  the  other  3  with  the  motto, 

I79I*  <<  Conquer  or  die.”  The  king  was  alfo  furrounded  by 

crowds  of  nonjuring  priefts  and  other  difaffe&ed  per- 
Tons.  Thus,  that  popular  jealoufy  which  in  every  period 
*88  of  the  revolution  has  ftrikingly  marked  the  French 
Jealoufy  of  charader,  was  kept  on  the  alarm.  On  the  18th  of  A* 
the  people  therefore,  when  the  royal  family  was  preparing  to 

Teft'  g°  t0  ^  Cloud  to  pafs  fome  days,  a  report  was  inftant- 
\l7king  ly  fpread  that  the  king  was  about  to  fly  from  the  coun- 
and  his  fa-  try.  The  carriages  wTere  immediately  furrounded  by 
mily  ftioukl  people.  La  Fayette  drew  out  the  national  guard,  but 
emigrate.  tbey  refufed  t0  “  We  know  (exclaimed  they) 

that  we  are  violating  the  laws,  but  the  fafety  of  our 
country  is  the  firft  law.”  The  king  inftantly  went  to 
the  affembly,  and  with  much  fpiijit  complained  of  the 
infult.  He  was  anfwered  refpedfully  by  the  prefident, 
and  continued  his  journey.  As  the  royal  family  had 
enjoyed  a  confiderable  degree  of  freedom  for  fome  time 
paid,  which  was  demonftrated  by  the  unfuccefsful  oppo- 
fition  made  to  this  journey — the  prefent  opportunity 
was  embraced  for  intimating  to  foreign  courts  his  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  the  conftitution 3  and  all  obnoxious  perfons 
were  difmiffed  from  about  his  perfon.  The  breach  of 
difcipline  on  the  part  of  the  national  guard  on  this  oc- 
cafion  was  fo  much  refented  by  La  Fayette,  that  he 
refigned  his  command.  Paris  was  thrown  into  con¬ 
densation  3  and  it  was  not  till  after  the  moft  unlverfal 
folicitation  that  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  refume  his 
g  office. 

Behaviour  About  this  time  M.  de  Bouille,  to  whom  the  protec- 
of  Bouille  tion  of  the  frontiers  was  entrufted,  was  employing,  as 
on  the  it  ;s  now  faid^  every  means  in  his  power  to  render  the 
frontiers.  country  defencelefs.  The  garrifons  were  left  unprovid¬ 
ed  ;  difunion  was  fpread  among  the  national  troops ; 
they  were  removed  from  the  frontiers,  and  their  place 
was  occupied  by  foreigners,  wherever  it  could  be  done. 
The  emigrants  abroad,  and  their  friends  at  home,  were 
lying  in  wait  for  an  opportunity  of  revolt  *,  when  fud- 
denly,  on  the  2ilf  of  June,  it  was  announced  from  the 
Theming,  Thuilleries,  that  the  king,  the  queen,  the  dauphin,  with 
queen,  and  monfieur  and  madame,  had  quitted  the  palace  and  the 
royal  fami-  capita])  without  leaving  any  information  of  their  inten- 
ly,  leave  t;on  0’  their  route.  The  emotion _  excited  by  this 
news  among  the  multitude  was  a  mixture  of  conifer- 
nation  and  rage.  The  national  alfembly,  however,  act- 
ed  with  much  coolnefs.  They  inftantly  took  upon 
themfelves  the  government,  and  decreed  their  fittings 
permanent.  They  fent  meffengers,  at  the  fame  time, 
,  in  all  diredions,  to  attempt  to  lay  hold  of  the  fugitives. 
Monfieur  Thefe  had  taken  different  routs.  Monfieur  and  ma- 
and  ma-  dame  arrived  fafely  at  Bruflels  on  the  23  d.  The  king, 
dame  ar-  queen,  and  their  children,  when  they  came  to  a  confi- 
£ve  a?  derable  diftance  from  the  capital,  were  furnilhed  by 

BrU  6  S'  Bouille  with  a  guard  of  dragoons,  under  pretence  of 

protecting  treafure  for  the  pay  of  the  troops.  At  the 
diftance  of  156  miles,  and  when  only  a  few  leagues 
from  the  frontiers,  they  were  arrefted  at  St  Menehould 
by  the  poftmafter,  M.  Drouet,  formerly  a  dragoon  in 
the  regiment  of  Conde.  At  half  pall  feven  o’clock  in 
the  evening  the  carriages  ftopt  to  change  horfes  at  his 
houfe ;  he  thought  he  recollected  the  queen,  and  ima¬ 
gined  that  the  king’s  face  refembled  the  imprefiions 
ftamped  upon  aflignats.  The  efcort  of  dragoons  in- 
creafed  the  fufpicion.  He  fuffered  them  to  depart  at 
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1 1  o’clock  without  notice  3  but  taking  a  companion  (  France, 
with  him,  he  went  by  a  ffiorter  road  to  Varennes.  ^ 
With  the  affiffance  of  the  poffmafter  there  he  gave  the  IJ^I‘ 

alarm,  and  overturned  a  carriage  on  the  bridge,  which  The2^ng 
detained  the  royal  travellers  till  the  national  guard  of  and  queen 
the  place  had  "affembled,  and  the  arreft  was  effefted  arrefted  at 
without  bloodffied.  They  were  brought  back  to  Pa-  Varennes. 
ris  by  a  deputation  from  the  affembly.  At  his  depar¬ 
ture,  the  king  had  imprudently  left  behind  him  a  me¬ 
morial,  in  which  he  declared,  that  he  never  had  thought 
any  facrifice  too  great  for  the  reftoration  of  order  3  but 
that  the  deftru£tion  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  triumph 
of  anarchy,  being  the  only  reward  of  all  his  efforts,  he' 
thought  it  neceffary  to  depart  from  it.  He  then  takes 
a  review  of  the  faults  of  the  new  conftitution,  the 
grievances  he  has  fuffered  3  and  protefts  againft  every 
thing  that  he  had  been  compelled  to  do  ‘during  his  cap¬ 


tivity.  ^  #  293 

Different  parties  were  very  differently  affe&ed  by  this  Gonfequen- 
ill-condu£led  and  unfortunate  flight  of  the  king.  Aces  of  this 
fmall  republican  party  had  already  begun  to  appear,^  ^unate 
and  during  the  king’s  abfence,  attempts  were  made  to 
induce  the  public  at  large  to  confider  the  royal  au¬ 
thority  as  no  neceffary  part  of  a  free  conftitution.  But 
the  minds  of  men  were  by  no  means  prepared  for  the  re¬ 
ception  of  this  new  do61rine.  Lhe  idea,  however,  ha¬ 
ving  been  thus  publicly  propofed,  left  fome  impreflions, 
which  in  time  contributed  to  give  rife  to  important 
events.  By  far  the  greater  number  of  leading,  men, 
however,  were  at  prefent  convinced,  that  it  was  impof- 
fible  to  conduft  a  great  empire  like  France,  well  and  pro- 
fperoufly,  without  the  aftiftance  of  an  hereditary  chief. 

They  therefore  determined  to  pafs  over  the  affair  with 
as  much  ftlence  as  poffible,  and  to  haften  the  period 
when  their  new  conftitution  fhould  be  complete.  But 
there  is  reafon  to  believe,  that  this  journey  was  at  the 
long-run  highly  inftrumental  in  producing  very  fatal  ef¬ 
fects  to  the  perfonal  fafety  of  the  monarch. 

His  flight  feemed  a  ftgnal  for  emigration.  Many 
of  the  ariftocratic  party  fent  in  relignations  of  their 
feats  in  the  national  affembly.  Troops  were  levied  on 
the  frontiers  in  the  king’s  name  3  who  took  care,  how¬ 
ever,  to  difavow  any  connexion  with  fuch  a  procedure. 

Bouille  emigrated,  and  afterwards  fent  to  the  affembly 
a  furious  threatening  letter  :  u  You  fhall  anfwer  (fays 
he)  for  the  lives  of  the  king  and  of  the  queen  to  all  the 
monarchs  of  the  univerfe.  Pouch  but  a  Angle  hair 
their  heads,  and  not  one  (tone  (hall  be  left  upon  another 
in  Paris.  I  know  the  roads.  I  w’ill  condu£t  the  fo- 
reign  armies.  This  letter  is  but  the  forerunner  of  the 
manifefto  of  the  fovereigns  of  Europe.” 

A  confiderable  calm  throughout  France  followed 
thefe  events,  and  it  might  he  regarded  as  in  a  ftate  of 
tranquillity.  It  contained,  indeed,  parties  entertaining 
much  animofity  againft  each  other,  and  many  citrzenshad 
withdrawn  to  foreign  countries  ;  but  the  peace  was  not 
broken,  and  moderate  men  hoped  that  much  prosperity 
would  follow  from  the  late  agitations.  But  this  calm 
was  delufive  ;  and  in  the  midft  of  it  thofe  projefts  were 
formed  which  were  afterwards  to  prove  fo  fatal  to  the  2(JJ, 
peace  of  France  and  of  Europe.  Towards  the  dole  of  Treaty  of 
this  fummer,  a  convention  took  place  at  Pilnitz  m  Sax-Pilnitz. 
ony  between  the  emperor  Leopold  and  the  king  of 
Pruflia.  Its  obje£t  was  not  known  at  the  time,  but  it 
gradually  came  into  view,  and  is  now  by  many  under- 

flood 
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France,  flood  to  have  been  intended  for  the  purpofe  of  conclud- 
'  v  ing  a  league  for  the  invafion  of  France,  the  new-model- 
jc79i*  ling  of  its  government,  and  the  partition  of  fome  of  its 
faired  provinces.  The  following  paper  has  been  re¬ 
peatedly  published  as  the  copy  of  a  treaty  concluded 
and  figned  at  Pavia,  and  is  generally  underltood  to  have 
been  identical  with,  and  therefore  known  by,  the  name 
of  the  Treaty  of  Pilnitz.  We  are  far  from  vouching  for 
its  authenticity.  It  may  have  been  fabricated  by  the 
French  affembly,  to  unite  all  parties  in  the  nation  againd 
the  foreign  powers  which  threatened  to  invade  them. 
But  in  dating  the  events  of  this  revolution,  it  is  per¬ 
haps  dill  more  neceffary,  for  the  purpofe  of  rendering 
the  adiions  of  men  comprehenlible,  to  give  an  account 
of  what  was  at  the  time  believed  to  have  occurred,  than 
it  now  is  to  afeertaiu  what  was  adlually  true. 

Partition  Treaty  between  the  Courts  in  Concert ,  concluded 
and  Jigned  at  Pavia ,  in  the  Month  of  July  1791. 

His  majefty  the  emperor  will  take  all  that  Louis  XIV. 
conquered  in  the  Auftrian  Netherlands,  will  give  them 
to  his  ferene  highnefs  the  ele&or  Palatine  j  fo  that 
thefe  new  poffeffions,  added  to  the  Palatinate,  may  here¬ 
after  have  the  name  of  Aujlrafia . 

His  majedy  will  preferve  for  ever  the  property  and 
poffeffion  of  Bavaria,  to  make  in  future  an  indivifible 
mafs  with  the  domains  and  hereditary  poffeffions  of  the 
houfe  of  Audria. 

Her  ferene  highnefs  the  archduchefs  Maria  Chridina 
diall  be,  conjointly  with  his  ferene  highnefs  her  ne¬ 
phew  the  archduke  Charles,  put  into  hereditary  poffef- 
lion  of  the  duchy  of  Lorraine. 

Alface  (hall  be  redored  to  the  empire  \  and  the  bi- 
fhop  of  Strafhourg,  as  well  as  the  chapter,  diall  recover 
their  ancient  privileges,  and  the  ecclefiadical  fovereigns 
of  Germany  (hall  do  the  fame. 

If  the  Swifs  Cantons  confent  to  accede  to  the  coali¬ 
tion,  it  may  be  propofed  to  them  to  annex  to  the  Hel¬ 
vetic  league  the  bifhopric  of  Porentrui,  the  defiles  of 
Franche  Comte,  and  even  thofe  of  Tyrol,  with  the 
neighbouring  bailiwicks,  as  well  as  the  territory  of  Ver- 
foy,  which  interfe&s  the  Pays  de  Vaud. 

Should  his  majedy  the  king  of  Sardinia  fubferibe  to 
the  coalition,  La  Breffe,  Le  Bugey,  and  the  Pays  de 
Gex,  ufurped  by  France  from  Savoy,  (hall  be  redored 
to  him. 

In  cafe  his  Sardinian  majedy  can  make  a  grand  di- 
verfion,  he  (hall  be  differed  to  take  Dauphine,  to  belong 
to  him  for  ever  as  the  neared  defeendant  of  the  ancient 
dauphins. 

His  majedy  the  king  of  Spain  fliall  have  Roudillon 
and  Bearn,  with  the  ifland  of  Corfica ;  and  he  (hall  have 
the  French  part  of  the  iiland  of  St  Domingo. 

Her  majedy  the  emprefs  of  all  the  Rudias  diall  take 
upon  herfelf  the  invafion  of  Poland,  and  at  the  fame 
time  retain  Kaminiech,  with  that  part  of  Podolia  which 
borders  on  Moldavia. 

His  majedy  the  emperor  diall  oblige  the  Porte  to 
give  up  Chocfim,  as  well  as  the  fmall  forts  of  Servia, 
and  thofe  on  the  river  Luma. 

His  majedy  the  king  of  Pruffia,  by  means  of  the 
above-mentioned  invafion  of  the  emprefs  of  all  the  Ruf- 
lias  into  Poland,  diall  make  an  acquidtion  of  Thorn 
and  Dantzic,  and  there  unite  the  Palatinate  on  the  ead 
to  the  confines  of  Sileiia.  .. 


His  majedy  the  king  of  Prudia  diall  befides  acquire  France. 
Luface  }  and  his  ferene  highnefs  the  ele£lor  of  Saxony 
diall  in  exchange  receive  the  red  of  Poland,  and  oc-  I79I* 
cupy  the  throne  as  hereditary  fovereign. 

His  majedy  the  prefent  king  of  Poland  diall  abdicate 
the  throne  on  receiving  a  fuitable  annuity. 

b  His  royal  highnefs  the  eledlor  of  Saxony  (hall  give 
his  daughter  in  marriage  to  his  ferene  highnefs  the 
younged  fon  of  his  royal  highnefs  the  grand  duke  of 
all  the  Rudias,  who  will  be  the  father  of  the  race  of  the 
hereditary  kings  of  Poland  and  Lithuania.  (Signed) 

Leopold.  Prince  Nassau.  Count  FloPvIda  Blan¬ 
ca.  Bischoffsyverder. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  national  affembly  was  haden-  Thenew 
ing  fad  to  the  completion  of  the  new  conditution.  It  constitution 
was  finifhed  on  the  3d  of  September,  and  prefented  to  conclu<led 
the  king.  It  begins  with  the  following  declaration  of  !?y  y6  af“ 
the  rights  of  a  man  and  a  citizen :  and  thereafter  follow  X* 
the  different  branches  5  the  chief  of  which  are  here- 1  ran  f- 
lated. 

I.  All  men  are  bom,  and  remain,  free  and  equal  in 
rights  :  focial  didin&ions  cannot  be  founded  but  on 
common  utility. 


II.  The  end  of  all  political  affociations  is  the  pre- 
fervation  of  the  natural  and  imprefcriptible  rights  of 
man:  thefe  rights  are  liberty,  property,  fecurity,  and 
refidance  againd  oppredion. 

III.  The  principle  of  fovereignty  refides  effentially 
in  the  nation  :  no  body  of  men ,  no  individual ,  can  exer- 
cife  an  authority  that  does  not  emanate  exprefsly  from 
that  fource. 


IV.  Liberty  confids  in  the  power  of  doing  every 
thing  except  that  which  is  hurtful  to  another  :  hence 
the  exercife  of  the  natural  rights  of  every  man  has  no 
other  bounds  than  thofe  that  are  neceffary  to  enfure  to 
the  other  members  of  fociety  the  enjoyment  of  the 
fame  rights  :  thofe  bounds  can  be  determined  by  the 
law  only. 

V.  The  law  has  a  right  to  forbid  thofe  a&ions  alone 
that  are  hurtful  to  fociety.  Whatever  is  not  forbidden 
by  the  law,  cannot  be  hindered }  and  no  perfon  can  be 
condrained  to  do  that  which  the  law  ordaineth  not. 

VI.  The  law  is  the  expreflion  of  the  general  will  : 
all  the  citizens  have  a  right  to  concur  perfonally,  or  by 
their  reprefentatives,  to  the  formation  of  the  law  :  it 
ought  to  be  the  fame  for  all,  whether  it  proteft,  or 
whether  it  punilh.  All  citizens  being  equal  in  the  eye 
of  the  law,  are  equally  admiffible  to  dignities,  places, 
and  public  offices,  according  to  their  capacity,  and 
without  any  other  didindlion  but  that  of  their  virtue 
and  their  talents. 

VII.  No  man  can  be  accufed,  arreded,  or  detained, 
except  in  cafes  determined  by  the  law,  and  according 
to  the  forms  which  the  law  hath  prescribed.  Thofe 
who  folicit,  difpatch,  execute,  or  caufe  to  be  executed, 
arbitrary  orders,  ought  to  be  punifhed  \  but  every  citi¬ 
zen  that  is  fummoned  or  feized  in  virtue  of  the  law, 
ought  to  obey  indantly — he  becomes  culpable  by  re¬ 
fidance. 


VIII.  The  law  ought  to  edablifh  fuch  punifhments 
only  as  are  ffri&ly  and  evidently  neceffary  ;  and  no 
perfon  can  be  punidied  but  in  virtue  of  a  law  eda- 
blilhed  and  promulgated  prior  to  the  offence,  and  le¬ 
gally  applied. 

IX.  Every  man  being  .prefumed  innocent  till  fuch 

time 
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Trance,  time  as  be  lias  been  declared  guilty,  It  it  (hall  be  deem- 

- — - '  ed  abfolutely  neceflary  to  arreft  a  man,  every  kind  of 

I79r*  rigour  employed,  not  neceflary  to  fecure  his  perfon, 
ought  to  be  feverely  repreffed  by  the  law. 

X.  No  perfon  (hall  be  molefted  for  his  opinions,  even 

fucli  as  are  religious,  provided  that  the  manifeftation  of 
thofe  opinions  does  not  ditturb  the  public  order  efta- 
blifhed  by  the  law.  ,  r 

XI.  The  free  communication  of  thought,  and  01 
opinion,  is  one  of  the  moft  precious  rights  of  man. 
Every  citizen,  therefore,  may  freely  fpeak,  write,  and 
publifli,  his  fentiments;  fubjea,  however,  to  anfwer 
for  the  abufe  of  that  liberty,  in  cafes  determined  by  the 
law. 

XII.  The  guarantee  of  the  Rights  of  Man  and  Ci¬ 
tizens,  involves  a  neceflity  of  public  force  :  this  force  is 
then  inftituted  for  the  advantage  of  all,  and  not  for  the 
particular  utility  of  thofe  to  whom  it  is  confided. 

XIII.  For  the  maintenance  of  public  force,  and  for 

the  expences  of  adminiftration,  a  common  contribution 
is  indifpenfably  neceflary  :  this  contribution  fhould  be 
equally  divided  amongft  all  the  citizens,  in  proportion 
to  their  abilities.  . 

XIV.  Every  citizen  has  a  right,  by  himfelf,  or  by 
his  reprefentatives,  to  decide  concerning  the  neceflity 
of  the  public  contribution  }  to  confent  to  it  freely  ;  to 
look  after  the  employment  of  it ;  to  determine  the 
quantity,  the  diftribution,  the  colledlion,  and  duration. 

XV.  The  fociety  has  a  right  to  demand  from  every 
public  agent  an  account  of  his  adminiftration. 

XVI.  Every  fociety,  in  which  the  guarantee  of 
rights  is  not  affured,  nor  the  feparation  of  powers  deter¬ 
mined,  has  no  conjlitution . 

XVII.  Property  being  a  right  inviolable  and  facred, 
no  perfon  can  be  deprived  of  it,  except  when  the  pub¬ 
lic  neceflity,  legally  afeertained,  (hall  evidently  require 
it,  and  on  condition  of  a  juft  and  previous  indemmfica- 

The  conftitution  guarantees,  as  natural  and  civil 
rights, 

1 .  That  all  citizens  are  admiflible  to  places  and  em¬ 
ployments  without  any  diftindlion,  but  that  of  ability 

and  virtue.  .. 

2.  That  all  contributions  (hall  be  divided  equally 
among  all  the  citizens,  in  proportion  to  their  means. 

3.  That  the  fame  crimes  (hall  be  fubje6l  to  the  fame 
puniihments,  without  any  diftinaion  of  perfons. 

The  conftitution  in  like  manner  guarantees,  as  natu¬ 
ral  and  civil  rights, 

Liberty  to  all  men  of  going,  (laying,  or  departing, 
without  being  arrefted,  or  detained,  but  according  to 
the  forms  prescribed  by  the  conftitution. 

Liberty  to  all  men  of  fpeaking,  writing,  printing, 
and  “  publi(hing  their  thoughts,  without  having  their 
writings  fubjedled  to  any  examination  or  infpedlion  be¬ 
fore  publication  and  of  exercifing  the  religious  wor¬ 
ship  to  which  they  are  attached. 

Liberty  to  all  citizens  of  affembling  peaceably,  and 
without  arms,  complying  wTith  the  laws  of  police. 

Liberty  of  addrefling  to  all  conflitutional  authorities 
petitions  individually  figned. 

The  conftitution  guarantees  the  inviolability  of  pro¬ 
perty,  or  a  juft  and  previous  indemnity  for  that  of 
which  public  neceflity,  legally  proved,  (hall  require  the 
facrifice. 
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A  public  inflru£iion  (hall  be  created  and  organized,  Trance, 
common  to  all  citizens,  gratuitous  with  regard  to  thofe  v 
parts  of  tuition  indifpenfable  for  all  men,  and  of  which 
the  eftabliiliment  (hall  be  gradually  diftributed  in  a  pro¬ 
portion  combined  with  the  divifion  of  the  kingdom. 

44  The  kingdom  is  one  and  indivisible  5”  its  territory, 
for  adminiftration,  is  diftributed  into  83  departments, 
each  department  into  diftri&s,  each  diftri6l  Into  cantons. 

Thofe  are  French  citizens, 

Who  are  born  in  France,  of  a  French  father  \ 

Who  having  been  bom  in  France  of  a  foreign  fa¬ 
ther,  have  fixed  their  refidence  in  the  kingdom  ; 

Who  having  been  born  in  a  foreign  country,  of  a 
French  father,  have  returned  to  fettle  in  France,  and 
have  taken  the  civic  oath  : 

In  fine,  who  having  been  bom  in  a  foreign  country, 
being  defeended  in  whatever  decree  from  a  Frenchman 
or  Frenchwoman,  who  have  lett  their  country  from  re¬ 
ligious  motives,  come  to  rellde  in  France,  and  take  the 
civic  oath. 

The  right  of  French  citizen  (hip  is  loft, 

1  ft,  By  naturalization  in  a  foreign  country  ; 

2dly,  By  being  condemned  to  penalties  which  involve 
the  civic  degradation,  provided  the  perfon  condemned 
be  not  re -inflated  $ 

3dly,  By  a  fentence  of  contumacy,  provided  the  fen- 
tence  be  not  annulled  \ 

4thly,  By  initiation  into  any  foreign  order  or  body 
which  iuppofeS  either  proofs  of  nobility  44  or  diftindlions 
of  birth,  or  requires  religious  vows.” 

44  The  law  confiders  marriage  only  as  a  civil  con¬ 
trail.” 

The  fovereignty  is  one,  indivifible,  44  inalienable,  and 
imprefcriptible,”  and  it  belongs  to  the  nation  :  no  fec- 
tion  of  the  people,  or  individual,  can  arrogate  the  ex- 
ercife  of  it. 

The  nation,  from  which  alone  flow  all  powers,  can¬ 
not  exercife  them  but  by  delegation. 

The  French  conftitution  is  reprefentative  :  the  re¬ 
prefentatives  are  the  legiflative  body  and  the  king. 

The  National  Aflembly,  forming  the  legiflative  body, 
is  permanent,  and  confifts  of  one  chamber  only. 

It  (hall  be  formed  by  new  eledlions  every  two  years. 

The  legiflative  body  cannot  be  diffolved  by  the  king. 

The  number  of  reprefentatives  to  the  legiflative  body 
(hall  be  745,  on  account  of  the  83  departments  of 
wThich  the  kingdom  is  compofed  j  and  independent  of 
thofe  that  may  be  granted  to  the  colonies. 

The  reprefentatives  (hall  be  diftributed  among  the 
departments,  according  to  the  three  proportions  of  land, 
of  population,  and  of  the  contribution  dire6l. 

Of  the  745  reprefentatives  247  are  attached  to  the 
land.  Of  thefe  each  department  (hall  nominate  three, 
except  the  department  of  Paris,  which  (hall  nominate 
only  one. 

Two  hundred  and  forty -nine  reprefentatives  are  at¬ 
tached  to  the  population.  The  total  mafs  of  the  a&ive 
population  of  the  kingdom  is  divided  into  249  parts? 
and  each  department  nominates  as  many  of  the  depu¬ 
ties  as  it  contains  parts  of  the  population. 

Two  hundred  and  forty-nine  reprefentatives  are  at¬ 
tached  to  the  contribution  direft.  The.  fum  total  of 
the  dire 61  contribution  of  the  kingdom  is  likewise  di¬ 
vided  into  249  parts  *,  and  each  department  nominates 
as  many  deputies  as  it  pays  parts  of  the  contribution. 

In 
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In  Order  to  form  a  legiflative  national  affembly,  the 
adive  citizens  fhall  convene,  in  primary  affemblies,  eve¬ 
ry  two  years  in  the  cities  and  cantons. 

“  The  primary  affemblies  (hall  meet  of  full  right  011 
the  fil'd  Sunday  of  March,  if  not  convoked  fooner  by 
the  public  officers  appointed  to  do  fo  by  the  law.” 

To  be  an  adive  citizen,  it  is  neceffary, 

To  be  a  Frenchman,  or  to  have  become  a  French¬ 
man  *, 

To  have  attained  25  years  complete  5 

To  have  refided  in  the  city  or  the  canton  from  the 
time  determined  by  the  law  ; 

To  pay  in  any  part  of  the  kingdom  a  diredf  contri¬ 
bution,  at  lead  equal  to  the  value  of  three  days  labour, 
and  to  produce  the  acquittance  ; 

Not  to  be  in  a  menial  capacity,  namely,  that  of  a  fer- 
vant  receiving  wages  ; 

To  be  infcribed  in  the  municipality  of  the  place  of 
his  reudence  in  the  lid  of  the  national  guards  $ 

To  have  taken  the  civic  oath. 

The  primary  affemblies  fliall  name  eledors  in  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  number  of  adive  citizens  redding  in  the 
city  or  canton. 

There  (hall  be  named  one  eledor  to  the  affembly,  or 
not,  according  as  there  fhall  happen  to  be  prefent  100 
a  dive  citizens. 

There  dial!  be  named  two,  when  there  fliall  be  pre¬ 
fent  from  151  to  250,  and  fo  on  in  this  proportion. 

The  eledors  named  in  each  department  fliall  con¬ 
vene,  in  order  to  choofe  the  number  of  reprefentatives, 
'whole  nomination  fliall  belong  to  their  department,  and 
a  number  of  fubflitutes  equal  to  the  third  of  the  repre- 
fentatives. 

“  The  affemblies  fliall  be,  held  of  full  right  on  the 
lad  Sunday  of  March,  if  they  have  not  been  before 
convoked  by  the  public  officers  appointed  to  do  fo  by 
law.” 


All  adive  citizens,  whatever  be  their  date,  profef- 
flon,  or  contribution,  may  be  chofen  reprefentatives  of 
the  nation. 

Excepting,  neverthelefs,  the  miniders  and  other  a- 
gents  of  the  executive  power,  & c. 

The  members  of  the  legiflative  body  may  be  re-eled- 
ed  to  a  fubfequent  legiflature,  but  not  till  after  an  in¬ 
terval  of  one  legiflature. 

No  adive  citizen  can  enter  or  vote  in  an  aiTembly 
if  he  is  armed. 

The  reprefentatives  fliall  meet  on  the  firfl  Monday 
of  May,  in  the  place  of  the  fittings  of  the  lad  legifla- 
turc. 

The  royalty  is  indivifible,  and  delegated  hereditarily 
to  the  race  011  the  throne  from  male  to  male,  by  order 
of  primogeniture,  to  the  perpetual  exclufion  of  women 
311  d  their  defendants. 

Nothing  is  prejudged  on  the  effed  of  renunciations 
in  the  race  on  the  throne. 

The  perfon  of  the  king  is  inviolable  and  facred  $  his 
only  title  is  king  of  the  French. 

If  the  king  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  an  army,  and 
dired  the  forces  of  it  againd  the  nation,  or  if  he  do  not 
oppofe,  by  a  formal  ad,  any  fuch  enterprife  undertaken 
in  his  name,  he  fliall  be  held  to  have  abdicated. 

If  the  king  having  gone  out  of  the  kingdom,  do 
not  return  to  it,  after  an  invitation  by  the  legiflative 
body,  within  the  fpace  which  fhall  be  fixed  by  the  pro- 
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clamation,  “  and  which  cannot  be  lefs  than  two  months,”  Franc*, 
he  fliall  be  held  to  have  abdicated  the  royalty.  "v — - 

After  abdication,  exprefs  or  legal,  the  king  lhall  be  I79I* 
in  the  clafs  of  citizens,  and  may  be  accufed  and  tried 
like  them,  for  ads  poderior  to  his  abdication. 

The  nation  makes  provifion  for  the  fplendour  of  the 
throne  by  a  civil  lid,  of  which  the  legiflative  body  fliall 
fix  the  fum  at  the  commencement  of  each  reign,  for 
the  whole  duration  of  that  reign. 

The  king  is  a  minor  till  the  age  of  18  complete  ; 
and  during  his  minority  there  fhall  be  a  regent  of  the 
kingdom. 

The  regency  belongs  to  the  relation  of  the  king-, 
next  in  degree  according  to  the  order  of  fucceflion  to 
the  throne,  who  has  attained  the  age  of  25  ;  provided 
he  be  a  Frenchman  refident  in  the  kingdom,  and  not 
prefumptive  heir  to  any  other  crown,  and  have  previ- 
vioufly  taken  the  civic  oath. 

The  prefumptive  heir  fhall  bear  the  name  of  Prince 
Royal . 

“  The  members  of  the  king’s  family  called  to  the 
eventual  fucceflion  of  the  throne,  fhall  add  the  deno¬ 
mination  of  French  Prince  to  the  name  wdiich  fliall  be 
given  them  in  the  civil  ad  proving  their  birth  ;  and 
this  name  can  neither  be  patronymic  nor  formed  of 
any  of  the  qualifications  abolifhed  by  the  prefent  confti- 
tution. 

“  The  denomination  of  prince  cannot  be  given  to 
any  individual,  and  fliall  not  carry  with  it  any  privilege 
or  exception  to  the  common  right  of  ail  French  citi¬ 
zens.” 

To  the  king  alone  belong  the  choice  and  difmiffion 
of  miniders. 

“  The  members  of  the  prefent  national  affembly,  and 
of  the  fubfequent  legiflatures,  the  members  of  the  tri¬ 
bunal  of  appeal,  and  thofe  who  fhall  be  of  the  high 
^jury,  cannot  be  advanced  to  the  minidry,  cannot  receive 
any  place,  gift,  penfion,  allowance,  or  commiflion  of 
the  executive  power  or  its  agents  during  the  conti¬ 
nuance  of  their  fundions,  or  during  two  years  after 
ceafing  to  exercife  them  :  the  fame  fhall  be  obferved  re- 
fpeding  thofe  who  fhall  only  be  infcribed  on  the  lift 
of  high  jurors  as  long  as  their  infcription  fhall  con¬ 
tinue.” 

No  order  of  the  king  can  be  executed  if  it  be  not 
figned  by  him,  and  counterfigned  by  the  minifter  or 
comptroller  of  the  department.  * 

In  no  cafe  can  the  written  or  verbal  order  of  a  king 
fhelter  a  minifler  from  refponfibility. 

The  conflitution  delegates  exclufively  to  the  legifla¬ 
tive  body  the  powers  and  fundions  following  : 

To  propofe  and  decree  laws — The  king  can  only 
invite  the  legiflative  body  to  take  an  objed  into  con- 
fideration ; 

To  fix  the  public  expences  j 

To  eftabliffi  the  public  contributions,  to  determine 
the  nature  of  them,  the  amount  of  each  fort,  the  dura¬ 
tion,  and  the  mode  of  colledion,  &c. 

War  cannot  be  refolved  on  but  by  a  decree  of  the 
national  affembly,  paffed  on  the  formal  and  neceffary 
propolition  of  the  king,  and  fandioned  by  him. 

During  the  whole  courfe  of  war,  the  legiflative  body 
may  require  the  king  to  negotiate  peace  \  and  the  king  is 
bound  to  yield  to  this  requifition. 

It  belongs  to  the  legiflative  body  to  ratify  treaties  of 
R  peace^ 
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peace,  alliance,  and  commerce  5  and  no  treaty  (hall  have 
effeX  but  by  this  ratification. 

The  deliberations  of  the  legiflative  body  fhall  be 
public,  and  the  minutes  of  the  fittings  (hall  be  printed. 

The  legiflative  body  may,  however,  on  any  occalion, 
form  itfelf  into  a  general  committee. 

The  plan  of  !i  decree  fliall  be  read  thrice,  at  three 
intervals,  the  fliorteft  of  which  cannot  be  lefs  than  eight 
days. 

The  decrees  of  the  legiflative  body  are  prefented  to 
the  king,  who  may  refufe  them  his  confent. 

In  cafe  of  a  refufal  of  the  royal  confent,  that  refufal 
is  only  fufpenfive. — When  the’  two  following  legifla- 
tures  fliall  fucceffively  prefent  the  fame  decree  in  the  fame 
terms  on  which  it  was  originally  conceived,  the  king 
fliall  be  deemed  to  have  given  his  fanXion. 

The  king  is  bound  to  exprefs  his  confent  or  refufal 
to  each  decree  within  two  months  after  its  prefenta- 
tion. 

No  decree  to  which  the  king  has  refufed  his  confent 
can  be  again  prefented  to  him  by  tne  fame  xegiflature.^ 

The  fupreme  executive  power  refides  exclufively  in 
the  hands  of  the  king. 

The  king  is  the  fupreme  head  of  the  land  and  fea 
forces. 

The  king  names  asnbaffadors,  and  the  other  agents 
of  political  negociations. 

He  bellows  the  command  of  armies  and  fleets,  and 
the  ranks  of  marfhal  of  France  and  admiral : 

He  names  two-thirds  of  the  rear-admirals,  one-half 
of  the  lieutenant-generals,  camp-marfhals,  captains  of 
fhips,  and  colonels  of  the  national  gendarmerie  : 

He  names  a  third  of  the  colonels  and  lieutenant-co¬ 
lonels,  and  a  fixth  of  the  lieutenants  of  fhips  : 

He  appoints  in  the  civil  adminiflration  of  the  marine, 
the  directors,  the  comptrollers,  the  treafurers  of  the 
arfenals,  the  mailers  of  the  works,  the  under  mailers 
of  civil  buildings,  half  of  the  mailers  of  adminiflration, 
and  the  under  mailers  of  conflruXion. 

He  appoints  the  commiffaries  of  the  tribunals  : 

He  appoints  the  fuperintendants  in  chief  of  the  ma¬ 
nagement  of  contributions  indireX,  “  and  the  admini- 


ftration  of  national  domains 

He  fuperintends  the  coinage  of  money,  and  appoints 
officers  entruiled  with  this  fuperintendance  in  the  ge¬ 
neral  commiffion  and  the  mints. 

The  effigy  of  the  king  is  flruck  on  all  the  coinage 

of  the  kingdom.  . 

There  is  in  each  department  a  fuperior  admmidra- 
tion,  and  in  each  didriX  a  fubordinate  adminiflration., . 

The  adminiflrators  are  fpecially  charged  with  diftri- 
buting  the  contributions  direX,  and  with  fuperintend- 
ing  the  money  arifing  from  the  contributions,  and  the 
public  revenues  in  their  territory. 

The  king  has  the  right  of  annulling  fuch  aXs  of  the 
adminiflrators  of  department  as  are  contrary  to  the 
law  or  the  orders  tranfmitted  to  them. 

He  may,  in  cafe  of  obflinate  difobedience,  or  of 
their  endangering,  by  their  aXs,  the  fafety  or  peace  of 
the  public,  fufpend  them  from  their  funXions..  . 

The  king  alone  can  interfere  in  foreign  political  con¬ 
nexions.  .  ,  r 

Every  declaration  of  war  fhall  be  made  in  theie 
terms  :  By  the  king  of  the  French  in  the  name  of  the  na¬ 
tion . 
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The  judicial  power  can  in  no  cafe  be  exeicifed  either 
by  the  legiflative  body  or  the  king. 

Juflice  fhall  be  gratuitoufly  rendered  by  judges  chofen 
from  time  to  time  by  the  people,  and  inflituted  by  letters 
patent  of  the  king,  who  cannot  refufe  them. 

“  The  public  acclifer  fhall  be  nominated  by  the 
people.” 

“  The  right  of  citizens  to  determine  difputes  defi¬ 
nitively  by  arbitration,  cannot  receive  any  infringement 
from  the  'aXs  of  the  legiflative  power.” 

In  criminal  matters,  no  citizens  can  be  judged  ex¬ 
cept  on  an  accufation  received  by  jurors,  or  decreed  by 
the  legiflative  body  in  the  cafe  in  which  it  belongs  to 
it  to  profecute  the  accufation. 

After  the  accufation  fhall  be  admitted,  the  faX  fhall 
be  examined,  and  declared  by  the  jurors. 

The  perfon  accufed  fhall  have  the  privilege  of  chal- 
lenging  20,  “  without  affigning  any  reafon.” 

The  jurors  who  declare  the  faX  fhall  not  be  fewer 
than  12. 

The  application  of  the  law  fliall  be  made  by  the 
judges. 

The  procefs  fliall  be  public  $  “  and  the  perfon  accu¬ 
fed  cannot  be  denied  the  aid  of  counfel.” 

No  man  acquitted  by  a  legal  jury  can  be  apprehend¬ 
ed  or  accufed  on  account  of  the  fame  faX. 

For  the  whole  kingdom  there  fhall  be  one  tribunal 
of  appeal,  eflablifhed  near  the  legiflative  body. 

A  high  national  court,  compofed  of  members  of  the 
tribunal  of  appeal  and  high  jurors,  fhall  take  cogni¬ 
zance  of  the  crimes  of  miniflers,  and  the  principal 
agents  of  the  executive  power  5  and  of  crimes  which 
attack  the  general  fafety  of  the  date,  when  the  lcgif- 
lative  body  fhall  pafs  a  decree  of  accufation. 

It  fhall  not  affemble  but  on  the  proclamation  of  the 
legiflative  body  }  u  and  at  the  diflance  of  30,000  toifes 
at  leaf!  from  the  place  of  meeting  of  the  legiflative 
body.” 

The  national  guards  do  not  form  a  military  body, 
or  an  inflitution  in  the  date  5  they  are  the  citizens 
themfelves  called  to  affid  the  public  force. 

Officers  are  chofen  for  a  time,  and  cannot  agam 
be  chofen  till  after  a  certain  interval  of  fervice  as  pri¬ 
vates. 

None  fliall  command  the  national  guard  01  more  than 
one  didriX. 

All  the  parts  of  the  public  force  employed  for  the 
fafety  of  the  date  from  foreign  enemies  are  under  the 
command  of  the  king. 

Public  contributions  fhall  be  debated  and  fixed  every 
year  by  the  legifiative  body,  and  cannot  continue  in 
force  longer  than  the  lad  day  of  the  following  feffion, 
if  they  are  not  exprefsly  renewed. 

“  Detailed  accounts  of  the  expence  of  the  minute- 
rial  departments,  figned  and  certified  by  the  ml™fters 
or  comptrollers-general,  (hall  be  printed  and  publifhed 
at  the  commencement  of  the  feffions  of  each  legida- 
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tUr«  The  fame  fhall  be  done  with  the  ftatements  of  the 
receipt  of  the  different  taxes,  and  all  the  public  reve¬ 
nues.” 

The  French  nation  renounces  the  undertaking  of  any 
war  with  a  view  of  making  conquefts,  and  will  never 
employ  its  forces  againll  the  liberty  of  any  people. 

The  conflicting  national  aifembly  declares,  ‘  That 
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France-  the  nation  has  the  imprefcriptible  right  of  changing 
its  conftitution  ;  and  neverthelefs  confidering  that  it 
is  more  conformable  to  the  national  intereft  to  employ 
only  by  means  provided  in  the  conftitution  itfelf,  the 
right  of  reforming  thofe  articles  of  it,  of  which  expe¬ 
rience  fhall  have  fhown  the  inconveniences,  decrees, 
that  the  proceeding  by  an  aifembly  of  revifion  Ihall  be 
regulated  in  the  form  following  : 

“  When  three  fucceffive  legiflatures  (hall  have  ex- 
prelfed  an  uniform  wifh  for  the  change  of  any  conftitu- 
tional  article,  the  reviiion  demanded  fhall  take  place. 

66  The  next  legiilature,  and  the  following,  cannot 
propofe  the  reform  of  any  conftitutional  article. 

“  The  fourth  legiilature,  augmented  with  249  mem¬ 
bers,  chofen  in  each  department,  by  doubling  the  or¬ 
dinary  number  which  it  furniihes  in  proportion  to  its 
population,  ihall  form  the  aifembly  of  reviiion.” 

The  French  colonies  and  polfeffions  in  Alia,  Africa, 
and  America,  “  though  they  form  part  of  the  French 
empire,”  are  not  included  in  the  prelent  conftitution. 

With  refpeCt  to  the  laws  made  by  the  national  af- 
fembly  which  are  not  included  in  the  aCl  of  conftitu- 
tion,  and  thofe  anterior  laws  which  it  has  not  altered, 
they  ihall  be  obferved,  fo  long  as  they  ihall  not  be  re¬ 
voked  or  modified  by  the  legislative  power. 

On  the  13th  of  September  the  king  announced,  by 
a  letter  to  the  prefident  of  the  Aifembly,  his  accept¬ 
ance  of  the  conftitution.  This  event  was  ordered  to 
be  notified  to  all  the  foreign  courts,  and  the  Aifembly 
decreed  a  general  amnefty  with  refpeCt  to  the  events  of 
the  revolution.  On  the  following  day  the  king  re¬ 
paired  in  perfon  to  the  National  Aifembly ;  and  being 
conduced  to  a  chair  of  ftate  prepared  for  him  at  the 
fide  of  the  prefident,  he  figned  the  conftitutional  a £1, 
and  took  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  it.  He  then  withdrew, 
and  was  attended  back  to  the  Thuilleries  by  the  whole 
Aifembly,  with  the  prefident  at  their  head.  On  the 
30th  of  September,  this  National  Aifembly,  which  has 
folved^  C  *  "  ^nce  keen  known  by  the  name  of  the  Confituent  Ajfem- 
bly ,  dilfolved  itfelf,  and  gave  place  to  the  fucceeding 
Legijlative  National  AJfembly ,  which  had  been  ele&ed 
according  to  the  rules  preferibed  by  the  new  conftitu¬ 
tion. 

On  the  character  and  the  labours  of  the  Conjlituent 
AJfembly ,  we  fhall  only  remark,  that  it  contained  many 
men  of  talents,  and,  in  all  probability,  a  confiderable 
number  of  men  of  integrity.  Towards  the  clofe  of  its 
feflion,  it  affumed  a  very  ft  ri king  character  of  modera¬ 
tion,  and  appears  to  have  been  completely  monarchical, 
although  its  jealoufy  of  the  ancient  -ariftocracy  ‘  pre¬ 
vented  it  from  fufticiently  guarding  the  throne  againft 
popular  violence  :  for  a  very  ftriking  defeat  in  the  new 
conftitution  foon  appeared.  The  king  pofleffed  a  veto , 
or  negative,  upon  the  refolutions  of  the  legiflative  bo¬ 
dy  :  but  this  negative  he  was  bound  to  exercife  in 
perfon ,  without  refponfibility,  and  without  the  inter¬ 
vention  of  his  minifters.  He  had  110  fenate,  or  upper 
chamber,  to  ftand  between  him  and  popular  violence  } 
raid  there  was  fomething  apparently  abfurd  in  fetting 
the  vote  of  an  individual  in  oppofition  to  the  collective 
wifdom  and  will  of  a  whole  nation.  In  confequence  of 
this,  he  was  reduced  to  the  hard  alternative  of  yielding 
to  every  vote  of  the  National  Aifembly,  or  of  expofing 
himfelf  perfonally  to  public  odium. 

The  new  Aifembly  was  opened  by  the  king  on  the 
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7th  of  OClober,  with  much  apparent  union  on  all  France..^ 
fides.  His  fpeech,  recommending  unanimity  and  conn- 
dence  between  the  legiflative  and  executive  powers,  was  I79T* 
received  with  unbounded  applaufe.  The  character  of  rjie2^w 
the  men  who  compofed  the  new  National  Aifembly  was  aflembly 
unaufpicious  to  the  Court.  At  the  commencement  of  opened  by 
the  revolution,  the  great  body  of  the  people  at  a  dif- 
tance  from  the  capital  were  little  interefted  in  thofe  pro-  ^  ^  e 
jeCts  of  freedom  which  occupied  the  more  enlightened  members, 
or  more  turbulent  inhabitants  of  Paris.  They  had  gra¬ 
dually,  however,  been  roufed  from  their  lethargy.  The 
variety  of  powers  conferred  by  the  new  conftitution  up¬ 
on  the  people  at  large,  and  the  multiplicity  of  offices  of 
which  it  gave  them  the  patronage,  had  kindled  in  the 
minds  of  men  a  love  of  dominion,  and  a  wifh  to  inter¬ 
fere  in  public  affairs.  This  attached  them  to  the  new 
order  of  things.  The  love  of  power,  which  is  the  leaft 
difguifed  paffion  in  the  human  heart,  and  equally  ftrong 
in  the  breaft  of  the  meaneft  and  of  the  higheft  of  man¬ 
kind,  was  thus,  under  the  name  of  liberty,  become  a 
leading  paffion  throughout  this  wide  empire.  They 
who  flattered  it  moft,  and  were  moft  loud  in  praife  of 
the  rights  of  the  people,  became  fpeedily  the  favourites 
of  the  public.  The  confequence  of  this  was,  that  the 
new  National  Aifembly  was  chiefly  compofed  of  coun¬ 
try  gentlemen,  of  principles  highly  democratic,  or  of 
men  of  letters  who  had  publilhed  popular  books, 
or  conduCled  periodical  publications.  The  members  of 
the  Conftituent  Aifembly  had  been  excluded  by  their 
own  decree  from  holding  feats  in  the  new  legiilature.— 

The  members  of  the  latter,  therefore,  had  little  regard 
for  a  conftitution  which  they  themfelves  had  not  framed, 
and  which  was  not  protected  by  the  venerable  fanCtion 
of  antiquity.  300 

When  this  Aifembly  firft  met,  it  fliowed  a  very  Their  jea- 
trifling  attention  to  formalities,  and  a  peevifh  jealoufy  ?*. 
of  the  minifters  of  the  crown.  In  the  mean  time,  the ^s^fthe 
treaty  of  Pilnitz,  already  mentioned,  began  to  be  ru-  crown, 
moured  abroad,  and  France  was  thrown  into  a  ftate  of 
anxious  jealoufy  for  the  fafety  of  its  newly-acquired 
liberties.  Although  the  Pruffians  and  Germans  (the 
eleClor  of  Mentz  alone  excepted)  all  continued  to 
temporize,  the  northern  powers,  SwTeden  and  Ruffia, 
entered  into  ftriCl  engagements  to  reftore  the  old  def- 
potifm  of  France.  On  the  9th  of  November,  a  decree 
was  palled,  that  the  emigrants  who,  after  the  firft  of 
January  next,  fhould  be  found  alfembled,  as  at  prefent, 
m  a  hoftile  manner,  beyond  the  frontiers,  fhould  be 
confidered  as  guilty  of  a  confpiracy,  and  fufter  death ; 
that  the  French  princes,  and  public  functionaries,  who 
fliould  not  return  before  that  period,  fhould  be  punifh- 
able  in  the  fame  manner,  and  their  property  forfeited 
during  their  own  lives.  On  the  18th,  a  feries  of  fe~  ^ 
vere  decrees  was  alfo  palled  againft  fuch  of  the  ejeCted 
clergy  as  ftill  refufed  to  take  the  civic  oath.  To  both 
thefe  decrees  the  king  oppofed  his  veto ,  or  negative. — 

The  moderate  party,  who  were  attached  to  the  confti¬ 
tution,  rejoiced  at  this  as  a  proof  of  the  freedom  of 
their  fovereign.  But,  on  the  other  fide,  it  excited  a 
moft  violent  clamour,  and  became  the  means  of  exciting  ^or 
new  fufpicions  of  the  willies  of  the  court.  At  this  Pacific  an- 
time  anfwers  were  received  from  the  different  foreign  fivers  are 
courts  to  the  notification  fent  them  of  the  king’s  ac-jj^^ 
ceptance  of  the  new  conftitution.  Thefe  were  general-  reign 
ly  conceived  in  a  liile  of  caution,  and  avoided  giving  powers. 
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open  offence.  The  emperor  even  prohibited  all  aflem- 
blages  of  emigrants  within  his  Bates  )  and  the  king 
intimated  to  the  Alfembly  that  he  had  declared  to  the 
elector  of  Treves,  that  unlefs  the  emigrants  fliould 
ceafe  before  the  15th  of  January  to  make  hoBile  prepa¬ 
rations  within  his  territories,  he  would  be  confidered  as 
the  enemy  of  France.  All  this,  however,  did  not  pre- 
a  f^ferve  the  court  from  fufpicion  ;  for  although  the  diffe- 
c*  rent  foreign  courts  had  openly  declared  pacific  inten¬ 
tions,  yet  the  French  emigrants  boldly  afferted,  that  all 
Europe  was  a£tually  arming  in  their  favour.  Accord¬ 
ingly  they  ceafed  not  to  folicit  their  equals  in  rank, 
who  Bill  remained  within  the  country,  to  leave  it  to 
join  with  them  in  what  they  called  the  royal  caufe . — 
The  unhappy  Louis,  placed  between  a  republican 
party  that  was  gradually  gathering  flrength,  and  an 
ariflocratical  party  that  was  roufing  Europe  to  arms 
againB  &  nation  of  which  he  was  the  conB'itutional 
chief,  and  a  combination  of  princes  juftly  fiifpecffed  of 
wifhing  to  feize  upon  a  part  of  his  dominions,  flood  in 
a  fituation  which  would  have  perplexed  the  molt  ikilful 
itatefman  *,  and  it  is  no  proof  of  incapacity  that  he  fell 
a  facrifice  to  circumflances  which  might  have  over¬ 
whelmed  any  known  meafure  of  human  ingenuity.  Ad- 
dreffes  were  crowding  into  the  Alfembly,  difapproving 
the  conduct  of  the  court.  M.  Montmorin  refigned  ; 
M.  Deleffart  fucceeded  him  \  and  M.  Cahier  de  Ger- 
ville  became  miniBer  of  the  interior.  M.  du  Portail 
religned  alfo,  and  M.  Narbonne  fucceeded  him  as  mi- 
nifler  of  war.  In  the  month  of  November,  M.  Bailly’s 
mayoralty  terminated  5  and  the  once  popular  La  Fayette 
appeared  as  a  candidate  to  fucceed  him.  But  he  vras 
fuccefsfully  oppofed  by  M.  Petion,  a  violent  Jacobin, 
and  a  declared  republican,  who  was  eledted  mayor  of 
Paris  by  a  great  majority. 

At  this  period  the  moderate  men,  who  were  friends 
of  the  conllituUon,  attempted  to  counteradl  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  Jacobin  club  by  the  eftablifhment  of  a  fi- 
inilar  one.  It  derived  its  name  from  the  vacant  con¬ 
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Maximilian,  and  the  dukes  of  Wirtemberg  and  Deux-  France.  - 
Ponts,  freely  negociated.  It  is  unneceifary  to  Bate  in  ' 

detail  the  fubterfuges  employed,  in  the  mean  time,  by  J792* 
the  crafty  Leopold,  for  amufing  the  French  with  the 
appearances  of  peace.  M.  Deleffart,  miuiBer  for  fo¬ 
reign  affairs,  fell  a  facrifice  to  them,  and  probably  to 
the  undecided  character  of  Louis.  Fie  w'as  accufed 
by  M.  Briffot  of  not  having  given  timely  notice  to  the 
National  Alfembly  of  the  difpofitions  of  foreign  powers, 
and  of  not  preliing  proper  meafures  for  fecuring  the  ho¬ 
nour  and  fafety  of  the  nation.  A  decree  of  accufation 
palled  againll  him  in  his  abfence.  He  was  apprehend¬ 
ed,  tried  by  the  high  national  court  at  Orleans,  and 
executed  in  confequence  of  its  fentence.  306 

The  Bidden  death  of  Leopold  on  the  firB  of  March  rfeath 
gave  rife  to  a  tranlient  hope  that  peace  might  Bill  be 
preferved.  A  fufpicion  of  poifon  fell  upon. the  French,  murder  of 
but  it  was  removed  by  the  detail  of  his  difeafe  that  wTasthe  king  of 
fpeedily  publilhed.  On  the  1 6tli  of  the  fame  month,  Sweden, 
the  king  of  Sweden  wras  wounded  by  a  nobleman  of 
the  name  of  AnkerBrojm,  and  died  on  the  29th.  This 
enterprifing  prince  had  overturned  the  conUltution  of 
his  own  country,  and  he  had  formed  the  project  of  con¬ 
ducting  in  perfon  his  troops  to  the  frontiers  of  France, 
and  of  commanding  or  accompanying  the  combined  ar¬ 
mies  of  Europe  in  their  attempt  to  avenge  the  caufo*of 
infiilted  royalty.  It  was  in  a  great  meafure  to  counter- 
ad  this  fcheme  that  he  was  affafiinated.  50y 

The  Bidden  fall,  however,  of  thefe  two  enemies  ra-  The  empe- 
ther  accelerated  than  retarded  the  meditated  hoftilities.  ror’s  fuccef- 
The  young  king  of  Hungary,  who  fucceeded  to  the  !^Po^eH  y 
empire,  made  110  fecret  either  of  his  own  intentions  or  warlike  in*, 
of  the  exiBence  of  a  concert  of  Princes  againB  France,  tentions. 

M.  Dumourier  was  now  at  the  head  of  the  war-office, 

'M.  Roland  was  miniBer  of  the  interior,  and  M.  Cla- 
viere  miniBer  of  finance.  The  Jacobins  were  all-power¬ 
ful.  The  court  gaVe  way  to,  the  torrent.  The  pro- 
perty  of  the  emigrants  was  confifcated,  referring  the 
rights  of  creditors.  The  Imperial  miniBer,  Prince 


vent  of  the  Fci/illans ,  in  which  it  alfembled.  The  moB  Kaunitz,  demanded  three  things  of  France  )  iB,  The 


aCtive  members  of  the  ConBituent  Alfembly  belonged 
to  it,  fuch  as  1VI.  M.  D’Andre,  Barnave,  the  Lameths, 
Du  Port,  Rabaud,  Sieyes,  Chapelier,  Thouret,  La- 
l>ord,  Taleyrand,  Montefquieu,  Beaumetz,  &,c.  The 
Jacobins  contrived  to  excite'  a  riot  at  the  place  of  their 
meeting,  which  was  in  the  vicinity  of  the  hall  of  the 
National  Alfembly.  This  afforded  a  pretext  for  ap- 
plying  to  the  Alfembly  for  the  removal  of  the  new  club. 
The  Alfembly  lhowed  their  difpofition,  by  complying 
with  this  requeff . 

At  the  end  of  this  year,  the  kingdom  of  France 
was  by  no  means  profperous.  The  public  revenne  had 
fallen  far  Ihort  of  the  expenditure.  The  emigrant  no- 
beginning  baity  had  carried  .out  of  the  kingdom  the  greater  part 
of J/J2.  of  the  current  coin;  and  a  variety  of  manufacturers, 
who  depended  upon  their  ojentatious  luxury,  were  re¬ 
duced  to  much  diftrefs.  The  difpofitions  of  foreign 
courts  appeared  very  doubtful/  The  new  year,  how¬ 
ever,  opened  with  delufive  profpeCts  of  tranquillity. — 
The  German  princes  appeared  fatisfied  with  the  mode 
of  compenfation  which  the  French  had  offered  for  the 
lofs  of  their  polfelfions  in  Alface  and  Lorraine.  The 
prince  of  Loweffein  accepted  of  an  indemnification. — 
The  princes  of  Flohenlohe  and  Salm-Salm  declared 
themfelves  ready  to  treat  upon  the  fame  terms.  Prince 


State  of 
France  in 
the  end  of 
1791  and 


againB  the  King  of  Hun- 
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.  And  the 


reBitution  of  their  feudal  rights  to  the  German  princes , 

2dly,  To  reftore  Avignon  to  the  Pope,  the  inhabitants 
of  which  had  fome  time  before  thrown  off  their  allegi¬ 
ance,  and  prevailed  with  the  ConBituent  Alfembly  to 
receive  their  country  as  a  part  of  France  *,  and  laBly, 

Prince  Kaunitz  demanded,  that  “  the  neighbouring 
powers  Biould  have  no  reafon  for  apprehenlion  from  the 
prefent  weaknefs  of  the  internal  government  of  France.” 

On  receiving  thefe  demands,  the  king  propofed  a  decla¬ 
ration  of  war,  which  was  decreed  by  the  National  Af- 
fembly  on  the  20th  of  April, 
ganj  and  Bohemia. 

The  French  immediately  began  the  war,  by  attack-  ^u^rjan 
ing  in  three  different  columns  the  AuBrian  Netherlands.  ^et}1er- 
M.  Theobald  Dillon  advanced  from  Lille  to  Tournay,  lands  are 
where  he  found  a  Brong  body  of  AuBrians  ready  to  re-  unfuccefs* 
ceive  him.  The  national  troops,  unaccuBomed  to  fuf- kdly  at- 
tain  the  fire  of  regular  foldiers,  were  inBantly  thrown 
into  confulion,  and  Bed  even  to  the  gates  of  Idfie.  The 
cry  of  treafon  refounded  on  all  fides ;  and  their  com¬ 
mander,  an  experienced  and  faithful  officer,  was  mur¬ 
dered  by  his  own  foldiers  and  the  mob.  A  fecond  di- 
vilion  of  J  0,000  men,  under  Lieutenant-General  Biron, 
took  poffeffion  of  Quiverain  on  the  29th,  and  marched 
towards  Mons.  General  Biron,  w7as  here  attacked  by 

the 
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France,  the  Auftrians,  whom  he  repulfed.  Hearing,  however, 
'  of  the  defeat  of  Dillon,  he  retreated.  A  third  party 
advanced  to  Fumes,  but  afterwards  withdrew.  La 
Fayette  at  the  fame  time  advanced  towards  Bouvines, 
half  way  to  Namur,  from  which  he  afterwards  retreated. 
The  whole  of  thefe  expeditions  were  ill  contrived,  in  as 
much  as  they  divided  the  French  undifciplined  troops, 
and  expofed  them  in  fmall  bodies  to  the  attack  of  ve¬ 
teran  forces.  The  Auftrians  were  fome  time  before 
they  attempted  to  retaliate.  At  length,  however,  on 
the  nth  of  June,  they  attacked  M.  Gouvion,  who 
commanded  the  advanced  guard  of  La  Fayette’s  army 
near  Maubeuge.  M.  Gouvion  was  killed  by  a  rolling 
bullet  5  but  La  Fayette  himielf  having  come  up,  the 
Auftrians  abandoned  the  field.  In  the  mean  time, 
matters  were  battening  in  Paris  towards  a  violent  crifis. 
Two  par-  Two  parties,  both  of  which  were  hoftile  to  the  prefent 
ties  in  Pa-  conttitution,  had  gradually  been  formed  in  the  ftate. 
period  ^and  The  °ne  w^ied  to  more  effectual  fupport  to  the 

the  c.;nie-  royal  authority,  by  ettablifhing  a  fenate  or  two  cliam- 
quences.  bcrs,  to  prevent  the  king’s  vote  from  being  the  foie 
check  upon  popular  enthufiafm.  The  other  party 
wiftied  to  fet  alide  royalty  altogether,  and  to  hazard  the 
bold  experiment  of  converting  France  into  a  republic. 
Thefe  laft  were  fupported  by  the  Jacobin  club,  which 
had  now  contrived  to  concentrate  in  itfelf  an  immenfe 
mafs  of  influence.  Innumerable  popular  focieties  were 
ettabliflied  in  every  town  and  village  throughout  the 
provinces.  With  thefe  a  regular  correfpondence  was 
kept  up  by  writing  and  by  emiffaries.  Thus  fchemes 
and  notions  were  inftantaneoufly  propagated  through  a 
great  empire,  and  all  the  violent  fpirits  which  it  con¬ 
tained  were  enabled  to  a&  in  concert  :  But  the  more 
immediate  engine  of  the  republican  party  confided  of 
the  immenfe  population  of  the  metropolis,  whom  they 
now  endeavoured  to  keep  in  conrtant  alarm.  For  this 
purpofe  they  alleged,  that  an  Auftrian  Committee ,  that  is 
to  fay,  a  confpiracy  in  favour  of  the  enemies  of  the 
country,  exitted  among  the  friends  of  the  court.  M. 
M.  Genfonne  and  Brittot  even  offered  in  the  alfembly 
to  prove  the  existence  of  this  pretended  Auftrian  com¬ 
mittee.  A  report  was  next  circulated,  that  the  king 
intended  to  abfeond  from  the  capital  on  the  23d  of 
May.  His  majetty  publicly  contradicted  thefe  accufa- 
tions  as  calumnies,  but  they  made  no  fmall  impreftion 
upon  the  minds  of  the  public.  New  decrees  were  now 
made  againft  the  refraCtory  clergy,  but  thefe  his  majetty 
refufed  to  fan&ion.  A  propofal  was  alfo  made  and  de¬ 
creed  in  the  alfembly  to  form  a  camp  of  20,000  men 
under  the  walls  of  Paris,  and  that  for  this  levy  every 
canton  in  the  kingdom  fhould  contribute  one  herfeman 
and  four  infantry.  The  national  guard  of  Paris  dif- 
liked  the  propofal,  and  the  king  gave  to  it  his  negative. 
Indeed  at  this  time  the  king  feems  to  have  come  to  a 
refolution  of  {landing  out  againtt  the  Jacobin  party,  to 
which  he  had  for  fome  time  yielded.  The  minittry 
were  therefore  difmilfed,  excepting  M.  Dumourier,  and 
others  were  appointed  in  their  ftead.  By  this  event 
Dumourier  loft  the  confidence  of  the  Jacobin  club.  He 
faw  his  error,  religned  his  office,  and  joined  the  army. 
In  the  mean  time  a  decree  had  been  patted,  authoring 
the  manufactory  of  pikes  for  the  purpofe  of  arming 
cheaply  the  lower  clafs  of  citizens.  All  means  were 
ufed  to  render  the  king  odious  by  inflammatory  writings 


and  harangues  j  and  in  both  of  thefe  the' noted  incen-  France, 
diary  Marat  took  the  lead.  _  v  r> 

On  the  20th  of  June  M.  Roederer,  the  procureur  J '92* 
general  fyndic  informed  the  national  attembly,  that,  An  v^^ecj 
contrary  to  law,  formidable  bodies  of  armed  men  were  mob  marchn 
preparing  to  prefent  petitions  to  the  king,  and  to  the  es  through 
national  attembly.  A  part  of  them  fpeedily  appeared 
with  St  Huruge  and  Santerre  a  brewer  at  their  head.  c* 
They  marched  through  the  hall  in  a  proceflion  that 
lafted  two  hours,  at  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  to 
the  number  of  about  40,000.  They  furrounded  the 
Thuilleries.  Th£  gates  were  thrown  open  ;  and  on  an 
attempt  to  break  the  door  of  the  apartment  where  the 
king  then  was,  he  ordered  them  to  be  admitted.  His 
lifter  the  princefs  Elizabeth  never  departed  from  his 
fide  during  four  or  five  hours  that  lie  was  furrounded 
by  the  multitude,  and  compelled  to  liften  to  every  in¬ 
dignity.  All  this  while  Petion,  the  mayor  of.  Paris, 
was  unaccountably  abfent.  He  at  length,  however, 
arrived,  and  alfo  a  deputation  from  the  attembly.  The 
queen,  with  her  children  and  the  princefs  de  Lamballe, 
were  in  the  mean  time  in  the  council-chamber,  where, 
though  proteCled  from  violence,  they  were  yet  expofed 
to  much  infult.  At  laft,  in  confequence  of  the  approach 
of  evening,  and  of  the  entreaties  of  Petion,  the  multi¬ 
tude  gradually  difperfed.  3ir 

The  indignities  fuffered  on  this  day  by  the  royal  fa-  T^e  1 
mlly  were  in  fome  refpe&s  not  unfavourable  to  their [^habitants 
caufe.  A  great  number  of  the  molt  refpeCtable  inha-are  afliam. 
bitants  of  the  capital  were  alhamed  of  fuch  proceedings,  ed  of  fuck 
They  complained  of  them  feverely  in  a  petition  to  thecon(*u<ft* 
attembly,  and  addreffes  to  the  fame  purpofe  were  re¬ 
ceived  from  feveral  departments.  The  direClory  of  the 
department  of  Paris,  at  the  head  of  which  were  M. 
Rochefoucault  and  M.  Talleyrand,  publifhed  a  declara¬ 
tion  difapproving  of  the  conduCt  of  the  mayor,  and  of 
M.  Manuel  the  procureur  of  the  commune,  whom  they 
afterwards  fufpended  from  their  offices,  although  they 
were  fpeedily  reftored  by  a  decree  of  the  attembly.  At 
the  fame  time,  La  Fayette  leaving  his  army  fuddenly, 
appeared  on  the  26th  at  the  bar  of  the  national  attem- 
bly.  He  declared  that  he  came  to  exprefs  the  indig¬ 
nation  which  the  whole  army  felt  on  account  of  the 
events  of  the  20th  :  he  called  upon  the  attembly  to 
punifti  the  promoters  of  thefe  events,  and  to  dittolve  the 
fa&ious  clubs.  The  hidden  appearance  of  La  Fayette 
threw  the  Jacobins  into  confternation,  and  from  that 
period  they  never  ceafed  to  calumniate  him. 

On  the  jft  of  July,  on  the  motion  of  M.  .Tean  de  The  king 
Brie,  the  attembly  ordered  a  proclamation  to  be  made,°^1^ia 
that  the  country  was  in  danger .  On  the  6th,  the  king^a^^s 
gave  intimation  that  the  king  of  Pruflia was  marching  France, 
with  52,000  men  to  co-operate  againft  France.  The 
French  arms  were  at  this  time  fomewhat  fuccefsful*  in 
the  Auftrian  Netherlands ;  but  the  cabinet  fpeedily 
thought  it  necettary  to  order  the  armies  to  retreat  :  a 
meafure  which  was  afterwards  publicly  cenfured  by 
Marflial  Luckner.  313 

On  the  7th,  a  Angular  feene  occurred  in  the  nation- Moderate 
al  attembly.  At  the  inftant  that  M.  Briffot  was  about 

M.  Lamrrfourette  bifliop  of*he-  I,10p 


to  commence  an  oration, 


Lyons  requefted  to  be  heard  for  a  few  minutes.  He 
expatiated  on  the  neceffity  of  union  among  the  members 
of  the  attembly,  and  of  Lcriflcing  their  paffions  and  pre¬ 
judices- 
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judices  on  the  altar  of  their  country.  He  concluded  an 
animated  addi^fs  with  thefe  words,  66  Let  all  who  hold 
in  equal  detedation  a  republic  and  two  chambers,  and 
who  wifh  to  maintain  the  conditution  as  it  is,  rife  !” 
The  words  were  fcarcely  pronounced  when  the  whole 
affembly  darted  from  their  feats.  Men  of  all  parties 
folemnly  embraced  each  other,  and  proteded  their  ad¬ 
herence  to  the  conditution.  A  deputation  announced 
this  happy  event  to  the  king  5  who  immediately  came 
and  congratulated  them  in  a  fhort  fpeecli,  which  was 
received  with  infinite  applaufe.  The  only  good  effefl, 
however,  produced  by  this  temporary  agreement  wras, 
that  the  fedival  of  the  14th  of  July,  which  was  cele¬ 
brated  with  the  ufual  magnificence,  paffed  over  in  tran¬ 
quillity. 

On  the  25th  of  July,  the  duke  of  Brunfwick  iffued 
at  Coblentz  his  celebrated  manifedo.  It  declared  the 
purpofe  of  the  intended  invafion  of  France  to  be  the  re- 
doration  of  the  French  king  to  full  authority.  It  de¬ 
clared  the  national  guard  of  France  refponfible  for  the 
prefervation  of  tranquillity ;  and  threatened  with  the  pu- 
nifhment  of  death,  as  rebels  to  their  king,  thofe  who 
fhould  appear  in  arms  againd  the  allied  powers.  All 
men  holding  offices,  civil  or  military,  were  threatened 
in  the  fame  manner,  as  well  as  the  inhabitants  of  all 
cities.  The  city  of  Paris  in  particular,  and  the  national 
alfembly,  were  declared  refponfible  for  every  infult  which 
might  be  offered  to  the  royal  family.  It  was  declared, 
that  if  they  were  not  immediately  placed  in  fafety,  the 
allies  were  refolved  to  infli£t  u  on  thofe  who  fhould  de- 
ferve  it  the  mod  exemplary  and  ever  memorable  aven¬ 
ging  punifhments,  by  giving  up  the  city  of  Paris  to 
military  execution,  and  expofmg  it  to  total  dednndion  5 
and  the  rebels  who  fhould  be  guilty  of  illegal  refidance 
fhould  fuffer  the  punifhments  which  they  fhould  have 
deferved.’,  This  fanguinary  and  imprudent  manifedo 
operated  as  a  warrant  for  the  dedru&ion  of  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  Louis  XVI.  It  left  no  middle  party  in  the 
nation.  All  who  wifhed  to  preferve  freedom  in  any 
form,  and  all  who  loved  the  independence  df  their 
country,  -were  indantly  united.  At  the  fame  time,  the 
reproaches  cad  on  the  king  by  the  Jacobins  now  gained 
univerfal  credit.  The  kings  of  Prudia  and  of  Hungary 
told  the  French  nation,  that  their  monarch  was  fecretly 
hoftile  to  the  conditution  *,  and  the  redoration  of  him 
and  his  family  to  defpotic  power  w7as  made  the  foie 
pretence  for  a  bloody  and  dangerous  war. 

The  republican  party  faw  the  advantage  which  they 
had  now  gained,  and  refolved  upon  the  depofition  of 
the  king.  The  chief  engine  which  they  meant  to  em¬ 
ploy  in  this  fervice  confided  of  about  1500  men,  who 
had  come  to  Paris  at  the  period  of  the  confederation  on 
the  14th  of  July,  and  therefore  c ailed  feeder  esy  and  wTho 
were  alfo  fometimes  denominated  Marfeillois ,  from  the 
place  from  which  the  greater  number  of  them  came. 
Next  to  thefe,  dependence  was  placed  in  the  populace 
of  the  fuburbs  of  the  capital.  The  defigns  of  the  re¬ 
publicans  were  not  unknown  to  the  court,  and  both 
parties  were  forming  plans  of  operation.  It  is  faid 
that  the  royal  party  intended  that  the  king  and  his 
family  fhould  fuddenly  leave  the  capital,  and  proceed  to 
as  great  a  didance  as  the  conditution  permitted.  The 
republicans  are  faid  to  have  intended  to  feize  the  perfon 
of  the  king,  and  to  confine  him  in  the  cadle  of  Vin¬ 
cennes  till  a  national  convention  fhould  decide  upon  his 
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fate.  Both  allegations  are  probably  true.  Every  motive  France, 
which  can  influence  the  mind  of  man  mud  have  induced  " 
Louis  to  wifh  to  be  at  a  didance  from  the  fa&ious  and 
fanguinary  capital.  And  the  fubfequent  condud  of  the 
republicans  authorife  us  to  believe  them  capable  of  the 
word  crime  that  wTas  laid  to  their  charge. 

Various  charges  had  been  brought  forward  in  the  af- La  Fayette 
fembly  againd  La  Fayette,  and  the  8th  of  Augud  wTas  accufed  and 
appointed  for  their  difeuflion.  In  the  mean  time,  on  accludted. 
the  3d  of  Augud,  Petion  the  mayor,  at  the  head  of  a 
deputation  from  the  fetlions  of  Paris,  appeared  at  the 
bar,  and  in  a  folemn  fpeech  demanded  the  depofition  of 
the  king.  The  difeuffioh  of  the  accufation  againd  La 
Fayette  was  confidered  as  a  trial  of  drength  between 
the  parties  :  he  was  acquitted,  however,  by  a  majority 
of  nearly  200  ;  and  the  republican  party,  defpairing  of 
carrying  their  point  by  a  vote  pf  the  national  alfembly, 
refolved  to  have  recourfe  to  infurre&ion.  and  force.  ig 

On  the  evening  of  the  9th  of  Augud,  about  1500  Horrid  plot 
gentlemen,  officers  of  the  army,'  and  others,  repaired  to0fthe  re- 
the  palace,  refolved  to  protedl  the  royal  family  or  to  publicans, 
die  in  their  defence  :  added  to  thefe  wrere  700  Swifs 
guards,  with  a  body  of  cavalry  amounting  to  about 
1000.  Mandat,  the  commander  of  the  national  guards, 
a  man  who  was  firmly  attached  to  the  conditution,  had 
procured  2400  of  that  body  and  1 2  pieces  of  cannon. 

With  fuch  a  force,  it  has  been  generally  thought  that, 
by  vigorous  and  deady  councils,  the  palace,  which  is  a 
kind  of  cadle,  might  have  been  fuccefsfully  defended  ^ 
and  what  is  now  called  a  revolution  might  have  bom 
the  name  of  a  rebellion.  Meanwhile  the  affembly  de¬ 
clared  its  fittings  permanent.  Petion  was  at  the  palace 
late  on  the  evening  of  the  9th.  Some  apprehenfioris 
were  entertained,  or  pretended  to  be  entertained,  for  his 
fafety  (for  the  whole  of  this  bufinefs  was,  on  the  part 
of  the  republicans,  the  mod  infernal  plot),  and  a  depu¬ 
tation  from  the  affembly  brought  him  away.  At  mid¬ 
night  the  toefin  or  alarm  bell  was  founded,  and  the 
drums  beat  to  arms  through  the  city.  At  this  indant 
a  number  of  the  mod  adive  leaders  of  the  republican 
party  affembled,  and  elected  a  new  common  council  or 
commune .  The  perfons  thus  irregularly  chofen  indantly 
took  poffeflion  of  the  common  hall,  and  drove  out  the 
lawful  members  \  who,  with  that  weaknefs  with  which 
men  are  apt  to  fhrink  from  dations  of  refponfibility  in 
perilous  times,  readily  gave  place  to  the  ufurpers.  The 
new  commune  fent  repeated  meffages  to  M.  Mandat, 
requiring  his  attendance  upon  important  bufinefs.  He 
was  occupied  in  arranging  the  troops  in  the  bed  o^der 
around  the  palace  \  but  fufpe&ing  nothing,  he  went  to 
the  common  hall,  and  was  there  alfonilhed  to  find  a  dif¬ 
ferent  affembly  from  what  he  expe&ed.  He  was 
abruptly  accufed  of  a  plot  to  maffacre  the  people,  and  ' 
ordered  to  prifon  \  but  as  he  defeended  the  dairs,  he 
was  fhot  with  a  pidol,  and  Santerre  w~as  appointed  in 
his  dead  to  command  the  national  guard. 

On  this  eventful  night  no  perfon  in  the  palace  went 
to  bed.  About  fix  o’clock  in  the  morning  of  the  10U1 
the  king  defeended  into  the  gardens  to  review  the 
troops.  He  was  received  with  iliouts  of  Vive  le  roi ,  ex¬ 
cepting  from  the  artillery,  who  fhouted  Vive  la  nation. 

The  king  returned  to  the  palace,  and  the  multitude 
continued  to  colle£L  The  national  guard  feemed  un¬ 
determined  about  what  they  vrere  to  do,  as  they  affem- 
bled  in  divifions  near  the  palace  \  and  had  a  deady  re- 
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fiftance  been  made  from  within,  it  is  probable  they 
would  have  joined  the  royal  party.  But  towards  ei ;:;ht 
o’clock  M.  Roederer  procured  admittance  to  me  pa¬ 
lace,  and  told  the  king  that  armed  multituvj-?  were  a f- 
fembling  in  hoftile  array  around  the  Thuultffies^  at 
the  national  guard  was  not  to  be  depended  upon  )  and 
that,  in  cafe  of  refinance,  the  whole  royal  family  would 
molt  certainly  be  malfacred.  He  therefore  advifed  the 
king  to  feek  protection  in  the  hall  of  the  national  af- 
fembly.  With  this  advice  the  king,  with  his  ufual  fa¬ 
cility  of  temper,  w*as  ready  to  comply  )  but  the  queen 
oppofed  with  vehemence  the  humiliating  propofal.  Be¬ 
coming  gradually,  however,  alarmed  for  the  fafety  of 
her  children,  Ihe  gave  her  content  )  and  the  king  and 
queen,  the  princefs  Elizabeth,  with  the  prince  and 
princefs  royal,  went  on  foot  to  the  hall  of  the  affembly. 
“  I  am  come  hither  (faid  his  majefty)  to  prevent  a 
great  crime.  Among  you,  gentlemen,  I  believe  myfelf 
in  fafety.”  By  an  article  of  the  conftitution  the  affem¬ 
bly  could  not  deliberate  in  prefence  of  the  king.  The 
royal  family  were,  therefore,  placed  in  a  narrow  box  fe- 
parated  from  the  hall  by  a  railing,  where  they  remain¬ 
ed  for  1 4  hours  without  any  place  to  which  they  could 
retire  for  refrelhment,  excepting  a  very  fmall  clofet  ad¬ 
joining.  Here  they  fat  liftening  to  debates,  in  which 
the  royal  character  and  office  wTere  treated  with  every 
mark  of  infult. 

When  the  king  left  the  palace  of  the  Thuilleries, 
he  unfortunately  forgot  to  order  it  to  be  immediately 
furrendered.  He  recollected  this  as  foon  as  he  reached 
the  affembly,  and  fent  orders  for  this  purpofe  ;  but  it 
was  now  too  late.  The  infurgents  amounted  to  about 
20,000  effective  men.  They  were  drawn  up  in  tolera¬ 
ble  order  by  Wefterman  a  Pruihan,  and  had  about  30 
pieces  of  cannon  along  with  them.  The  gentlemen 
within  the  palace,  who  had  affembled  to  proteCt  the 
king’s  perfon,  were  now  difpirited,  and  knew  not  what 
part  to  aCt.  The  commander  of  the  Swifs,  M.  AfFry, 
was  abfent,  and  the  captains  knew  not  what  to  do  \  and 
the  national  guard  had  no  leader  in  confequence  of  the 
death  of  Mandat.  About  nine  o’clock  the  outer  gates 
were  forced  open  )  and  the  infurgents  formed  their  line 
in  front  of  the  palace.  A  bloody  combat  commenced 
chiefly  between  the  Marfeillois  and  the  Swifs.  After 
a  brave  refiftance  of  about  an  hour,  the  Swifs  were  over¬ 
powered  by  numbers,  and  gave  away.  All  of  them  that 
could  be  found  in  the  palace  were  maffacred  \  fome 
even  while  imploring  quarter  on  their  knees.  Others 
efcaped  into  the  city,  and  were  protected  by  individu¬ 
als.  Of  this  brave  regiment,  however,  only  200  furvi- 
ved  ,  but  every  human  being,  even  the  loweft  fervants 
found  in  the  palace,  were  put  to  death.  The  Swifs 
taken  prifoners  in  various  quarters  were  conducted  to 
the  door  of  the  affembly,  and  taken  by  a  decree  under 
the  protection  of  the  ftate.  But  the  fanguinary  multi¬ 
tude  infilled  upon  putting  them  to  inffant  death  }  and 
the  affembly  would,  in  all  probability,  have  been  unable 
to  proteCt  them,  had  not  the  Marfeillois  interfered  in 
their  favour. 

The  fufpenfion  of  the  royal  authority  was  now  de- , 
creed,  and  the  nation  was  invited  to  eleCt  a  Convention 
to  determine  the  nature  of  its  future  government.  On 
this  uncommon  occafion  all  Frenchmen  of  21  years  of 
age  were  declared  capable  of  eleCting,  and  of  being 
eleCted,  deputies  to  the  new  national  Convention.  Com 
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evening  to  give  to  the  armies  a  falfe  and  favourable  ac¬ 
count  of  tliefe  tranfaClic)ns.  The  *oyal  family  were 
f  r  t  to  the  old  palace  of  the  Temple  in  the  midft  of  the 
city,  to  remain  there  under  a  ItriCt  guard  )  and  all  pev- 
fons'of  rank  who  had  been  attached  to  them  were  fei- 
zed  and  committed  to  the  different  prifons.  31* 

To  give  an  idea  of  the  temper  of  the  people  of  Pa-  Bloody 
ris  at  this  time,  it  is  proper  to  remark,  that  at  the  fame^^P^0^ 
inffant  when  the  multitude  with  a  bloody  fury  wras  ^f-o^paris^ 
facring  the  menial  fervants  in  the  palace,  and  could  &c. 
fcarcely  be  reft  rained  from  offering  violence  to  the 
Swifs  who  were  made  prifoners,  they  would  fuffer  no 
aCl  of  pillage  to  pafs  unpunifhed.  Several  attempts  of 
this  kind  were  accordingly  followed  by  the  inffant 
death  of  the  criminals.  The  plate,  the  jewels,  and 
money  found  in  the  Thuilleries  w*ere  brought  to  the 
national  affembly,  and  thrown  dowm  in  the  hall.  One 
man,  whofe  drefs  and  appearance  befpoke  extreme  po¬ 
verty,  caff  upon  the  table  an  hat  full  of  gold. — But  the 
minds  of  thefe  men  were  elevated  by  enthufiafm  )  and 
they  conceived  themfelves  at  this  moment  the  cham¬ 
pions  of  freedom,  and  objeCts  of  terror  to  the  kings  of 
the  earth.  323 

In  the  mean  time,  the  fituation  of  France  was  ex~Critica*  fi- 
tremely  critical,  and  it  appeared  very  doubtful  if  the  ^^whole 
new  convention  would  ever  be  fuffered  to  affemble.  kingdom. 
La  Fayette  had  accidentally  got  fpeedy  notice  of  the 
events  of  the  loth  of  Auguft.  He  advifed  the  magi- 
ftrates  of  the  town  of  Sedan  to  imprifon  the  commiffion- 
ers  from  the  national  affembly  when  they  fhould  arrive 
there  )  which  was  accordingly  done.  He,  at  the  fame 
time,  publifhed  an  addrefs  to  his  army,  calling  upon  324 
them  to  fupport  the  king  and  the  conftitution)  but  La  Fayette 
finding  that  they  were  not  to  be  depended  upon,  on  the  withdraws 
19th  of  Auguft  he  left  the  camp  in  the  night,  accompa- 
nied  only  by  his  ftaff  and  a  few  fervants.  They  took  fa™  and  ^ 
the  route  of  Rochefort  in  Liege,  which  was  a  neutral  character, 
country  )  but  wrere  met  by  a  party  of  the  enemy,  who 
took  them  prifoners,  and  La  Fayette  wras  detained  for 
feveral  years  in  Pruflian  and  Auftrian  dungeons.  The 
fevere  treatment  of  this  man  was  probably  a  confider- 
able  error  in  policy  on  the  part  of  the  allies.  His  fide¬ 
lity  to  his  king  is  very  generally  admitted  $  though  fome 
have  entertained  ftrong  fufpicions  of  his  having  added  a 
very  bafe  part  to  that  unfortunate  monarch  )  and  in  the 
Britifh  houfe  of  commons  he  has  been  called  an  abandon¬ 
ed  ruffian.  The  expreffion  is  certainly  too  ftrong.  His 
errors  feem  to  have  been  thofe  of  the  head  rather  than  of 
the  heart  )  and  at  all  events,  he  fhould  have  been  protected 
by  the  allies,  if  for  no  other  reafon  than  to  encourage 
fubfequent  defections  among  the  officers  of  the  republi¬ 
can  army. 

To  return  from  this  digreffion.  The  commiffioners 
were  foon  fet  at  liberty  at  Sedan,  and  received  with  ap- 
plaufe  by  the  army  of  La  Fayette.  General  Arthur 
Dillon  at  firft  entered  into  the  fentiments  of  La  Fayette) 
but  the  politic  Dumourier  diverted  him  from  his  pur¬ 
pofe,  and  by  this  means  regained  his  credit  with  the 
Jacobins,  and  was  appointed  commander  in  chief.  The 
other  generals,  Biron,  Montefquieu,  Kellerman,  and 
Cuftine,  made  no  oppofition  to  the  will  of  the  national 
aflembly. 

Meanwhile,  the  combined  armies  of  Auftria  and 
Pruffia  had  entered  France.  The  duke  of  BrunfwickV 
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army  was  above  50,000  flrong.  General  Clairfait  had 
joined  him  with  15,000  Auftrians,  and  a  confiderahle 
body  of  Heflians,  along  with  20,000  French  emigrants; 
amounting  in  all  to  90,000  men.  lo  oppofe  thefe, 
.Dumouri'er  had  only  17,000  men  collected  near  the 
point  from  which  the  enemy  were  approaching  m 
Luxembourg.  The  French  emigrants  had  given  the 
duke  of  Brunfwick  fuch  an  account  of  the  diflra&ed 
ftate  of  their  own  country,  and  of  the  pretended  difaf- 
feaion  of  all  orders  of  men  towards  the  ruling  fa&ion 
in  Paris,  that  no  refiftance  of  any  importance  was  ex- 
p#cled.  When  the  combined  troops,  confining  either 
of  heady  Auftrian  or  Hungarian  battalions,  or  of  thofe 
well  difeiplined  Pruflians  which  the  great  Frederick 
had  inured  to  the  bed  military  difcipline,  were  reviewed 
in  Germany  before  fetting  out  on  their  march,  it  is 
laid  that  the  fpe&ators,  among  whom  the  French  cai*fe 
wa^  not  unpopular,  beheld  them  with  anxiety  and  re¬ 
gret,  and  pitied  the  unhappy  country  againft  which 
this  irrefiftble  force  was  direded.  The  foldiers  and 
their  officers  regarded  themfelves  as  departing  for  a 
hunting  match,  or  an  ex  cur  lion  of  pie  a  fur  e  ;  and  many 
of  the  ufual  accommodations  of  an  army  were  ill  attend¬ 
ed  to,  fuch  as  hofpitals,  &c.  The  beginning  of  their 
progrefs  into  France  juftified  thefe  expe&ations.  Long- 
wy  furrendered  after  a  fiege  of  15  hours,  although  well 
fortified,  poflefled  of  a  garrifon  of  3  500  men,  and  de¬ 
fended  by  71  pieces  of  cannon.  The  news  of  this 
event  irritated  the  aflembly  fo  much,  that  they  decreed, 
that,  when  retaken,  the  houfes  of  the  citizens  ffiould 
be  razed  to  the  ground  ;  and,  diftruftful  of  the  officers^ 
of  the  army,  they  decreed  that  the  municipal  officers  of 
a  town  ffiould  hereafter  have  power  to  controul  the  de¬ 
liberation  of  the  council  of  war.  Verdun  was  next 
fummoned;  and  here  the  municipality  compelled  the 
governor  M.  Beaurepaire  to  furrender.  That  officer, 
dlfappointed  and  enraged,  Ihot  himfelf  dead  with  a  pi- 
llol  in  prefqnce  of  the  council,  and  on  the  2d  of  Sep¬ 
tember  the  Pruffian  troops  entered  the  town. 

The  news  of  this  fecond  capture,  and  of  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  the  Pruflians,  fpread  an  inftant  alarm 
through  Paris.  It  was  propofed  to  raife  a  volunteer 
army,  which  ffiould  fet  out  immediately  to  meet  the 
enemy.  The  common  council,  which  was  now  led  by 
Robefpierre,  Danton,  Marat,  and  others  of  the  moll 
languinary  character,  ordered  the  alarm-guns  to  be  fired, 
and  the  populace  to  be  fummoned  to  meet  in  the 
Champ  de  Mars  to  enroll  themfelves  to  march  againfl 
the  enemy.  The  people  aflembled,  and  either  in  con- 
(tquence  of  a  premeditated  plan,  or,  which  is  not  very 
probable,  of  an  intlantaneous  movement,  a  number  of 
voices  exclaimed,  that  “  the  domeftic  foes  of  the  na¬ 
tion  ought  to  be  deftroyed  before  its  foreign  enemies 
were  attacked.” 

Parties  of  armed  men  proceeded  without  delay  to 
the  prifons  where  the  non-juring  clergy,  the  Swifs  offi¬ 
cers,  and  thofe  confined  fince  the  xoth  of  Auguft  on 
account  of  pradlices  againfl  the  ftate,  were  detained  in 
cuflocjy.  They  took  out  the  prifoners  one  by  one, 
gave  them  a  kind  of  mock  trial  before  a  jury  of  them¬ 
felves,  acquitted  fome  few,  and  murdered  the  reft.  A- 
mong  thefe  laft  was  the  princefs  de  Lamballe.  She 
was  taken  from  her  bed  before  this  bloody  tribunal,  and 
maflacred  ;  her  head  was  carried  by  the  populace  to  the 
Temple,  to  be  feen  by  the  queen,  whofe  friend  the  was. 
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Thefe  mafifacres  Lifted  for  two  days,  and  upwards  of 
icoo  perfons  w’ere  put  to  death.  There  is  fcarce  any 
thing  in  hiftory  that  can  be  reprefented  as  parallel  to 
them  ;  they  were  committed,  it  is  (aid,  by  lefs  than 
300  men,  in  the  midft  o(  an  immenfe  city,  which 
heard  of  them  wfith  horror,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
national  aflembly,  which,  by  going  in  a  body,  could 
have  put  an  end  to  them.  But  fuch  was  the  confulion 
and  difmay  of  thefe  two  difgraceful  days,  that  no  man 
dared  to  ftir  from  his  own  houfe  ;  and  every  one  belie¬ 
ved  that  the  whole  city,  excepting  his  own  ftreet,  was 
engaged  in  maflacre  and  bloodfhed.  The  national 
guards  were  all  ready  at  their  rtfpedlive  pofts,  but  no 
man  directed  them  to  act :  and  there  is  too  much  rea- 
fon  to  fufpeft  that  Santerre  and  the  chiefs  of  the  com¬ 
mune  connived,  at  leaft,  at  the  tranfa<ftion. 

In  the  mean  time,  General  Bumoutier  was  taking  State  -of 
the  belt  meafures  to  protract  the  march  of  the  enemy  the  French 
till  the  army  of  Kellerman,  confiding  of  20,000  men,  armY»  and 
could  join  him  from  Lorraine,  and  that  of  Bournonvllle  11  0 

irom  Flanders,  amounting  to  13,000;  together  with  n*er< 
whatever  new  levies  Luckner  might  be  able  to  fend 
him  from  Chalons.  The  foreft  of  Argonne  extends 
from  north  to  fouth  upwards  of  40  miles  ;  it  lay  direcl- 
ly  in  the  route  of  the  duke  of  Brunfwick,  who  muit 
either  force  his  way  acrofs  it,  or  make  a  circuit  of  40 
miles  by  the  pafs  of  Grandpre  on  the  north,  or  by  Bar- 
leduc  on  the  fouth.  The  pafs  that  lay  dire£lly  in  his 
route  was  that  of  Biefme.  After  furveying  Billon’s 
pofltion  here,  he  left  a  party  of  20,000  men  to  watch 
it ;  and  with  the  main  body  of  his  army  took  the  cir¬ 
cuitous  rout  by  Grandpre  on  the  north.  Here  L)u-  Th/pnif- 
mourier  waited  to  receive  him,  and  was  attacked  on  the  fians  oblige 
1 2th  and  1 3th  without  fuccefs  :  but  on  the  14th,  thekimtore- 
attack  of  the  Pruflians  was  irrefiltible,  and  Dumourier  l,rcat’  ^ 
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retreating,  gave  up  the  pafs.  On  his  march  he  was  fo 
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violently  prefled  by  the  advanced  cavalry  of  the  Pruf-  their  ad- 
fians,  that  his  army,  at  one  time,  was  feized  with  a  pa- vantage, 
nic,  and  fled  before  1500  men  ;  who,  if  they  had  puffi- 
ed  their  advantage,  might  have  difperfed  it.  On  the 
15th,  however,  Dumourier  encamped  at  St  Menehould, 
and  began  to  fortify  it.  Bourn  on  ville’s  army  joined 
Dumourier  on  the  17th.  The  duke  of  Brimfwick 
formed  a  plan  of  attacking  Kellerman  before  his  junc¬ 
tion  could  be  completed.  That  general  arrived  on  the 
1 9th  within  a  mile  of  Dumourier’s  camp  ;  the  project¬ 
ed  attack  took  place  ;  the  Pruflians  manoeuvred  with  , 
their  ufual  coolnefs  and  addrefs ;  they  attempted  to 
furround  Kellerman’s  army,  but  this  could  not  be  ac- 
compliflied.  The  French  troops  preferved  excellent 
order,  while  the  national  vivacity  was  conftantly  (bow¬ 
ing  itfelf  in  their  (bouts  and  patriotic  fongs  :  400 
French  were  killed,  and  500  wounded  ;  the  lofs  of 
the  Pruflians  was  much  greater  :  and,  in  the  face  of 
the  enemy,  Kellerman  joined  Dumourier  at  the  end  of 
the  engagement  without  oppolition.  At  the  time  that 
the  attack  was  made  on  the  army  of  Kellerman,  an  at¬ 
tempt  was  made  to  force  Dillon’s  camp  at  Biefme  by 
the  20,000  men  that  had  been  left  in  its  vicinity,  but 
without  fuccefs  ;  and  this  large  detachment  was  thus 
prevented  from  eroding  the  foreft  of  Argonne  and  join¬ 
ing  the  duke  of  Brunfwick.  It  is  to  be  obferved,  thaT 
in  thefe  engagements  the  French  owed  their  fuperiority 
chiefly  to  the  excellence  of  their  artillery  ;  a  circura- 
(lance  which  ferved  to  convince  their  enemies  that  they 
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had  to  contend  with  regular  military  bodies,  and  not 
with  undifciplined  multitudes,  as  they  expedled. 

The  duke  of  Brunfwick  encamped  his  army  at  La 
Lun  near  the  camp  of  Dumourier.  And  here  the 
Fruifians  began  to  be  in  extreme  diftrefs  both  from 
licknefs  and  famine.  No  temptation  could  induce  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country  to  carry  provifions  to  the 
hoftile  camp,  while  at  the  fame  time  the  French  army 
was  abundantly  fupplied.  J 

Bournonville,  with  a  body  of  4000  men,  intercepted 
ieveral  droves  of  cattle  and  other  convoys  of  provifions 
dellined  for  the  Pruffians.  The  rain  fell  in  torrents 
and  the  roads  were  uncommonly  deep.  Expofed  to  the’ 
cold  the  moifture,  and  want  of  provifions,  the  Pruffians 
raihly  ate  great  quantities  of  the  grapes  of  Champagne. 

J  he  confequence  of  this  was,  that  an  epidemical  diftem- 
per  commenced  and  fpread  through  the  army  to  fuch  an 
extent,  that  10,000  men  atone  time  were  unfit  for  duty. 

1  he  duke  of  Brunfwick,  however,  Hill  commanded  a 
.orce  much  more  numerous  than  that  of  Dumourier  • 
and  he  has  been  much  cenfured  for  not  attacking  his 
camp,  and  forcing  him  to  engage.  It  has  been  faid 
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fupport  of  any  enthufiaftic  principle  they  have  been  France, 
perfuaded  to  adopt.  Accordingly,  though  a  great  part 
of  the  city  was  reduced  to  a  heap  of  ruins,  the  citizens 
of  Lille  became  daily  more  obfiinate.  They  received 
each  other  into  the  houfes  that  were  Hill  Handing,  and 
every  vault  and  cellar  was  occupied.  Although  up¬ 
wards  of  30,000  red-hot  balls  and  6000  bombs  were 
thrown  into  the  city,  befides  the  efforts  made  by  an  im- 
menfe  battering  train  of  artillery,  yet  the  lofs  both  to  the 
garriion  and  people  did  not  exceed  500  perfons,  moff  of 
whom  were  women  and  children.  After  a  fortnight 
of  fruitlefs  labour  the  Auftrians  railed  the  fiege. 

War  had  been  declared  again!!  the  king  of  Sardinia  WaA3e4 
on  account  of  the  threatening  appearances  exhibited  in  dared 
llat  garter.  On  the  20th  of  September  General  Sa'nlt  the 
JVlonteiquieu  entered  the  territories  of  Savoy,  and  was  kinK  °f 
received  at  rkonik»,.„  _ i  ..i _  i  .  \  .  Sardinia, 


received  at  Chambery  and  throughout  the  whole 


Savoy  ta 
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that  the  veteran  and  numerous  force  which  he  com¬ 
manded  would  have  marched  to  certain  vidlory  a- 

gainlt  the  raw  troops  that  oppofed  them;  that,  ha¬ 
ving  defeated  Dumourier’s  army,  there  was  nothing 
to  oppofe  their  march  to  Paris.  But  the  duke  of 
^  runltvick  had  entered  France  upon  the  fuppofition, 
that  in  its  prefent  diftraded  Hate  no  regular  army  could 
be  brought  into  the  field  again!!  him,  and  that  the 
people  at  large  were  hoftile  to  the  ruling  fadfion.  The 
contrary  of  all  this  had  turned  out  to  be  true.  He 
found  himfelfin  the  midi!  of  an  hoftile  people,  and  op¬ 
pofed  by  fkilful  military  chiefs.  A  defeat  in  fuch  a 
ntuation  would  have  brought  certain  ruin  to  his  army  • 
and  even  the  lofs  fuftained  in  the  acquifition  of  a  vifio- 
ry  might  have  proved  equally  fatal.  The  remains  of 
the  1-rench  army  would  not  fail  to  hang  upon  his  rear  ; 
and  from  the  difpofition  of  the  people  it  appeared  im- 
pofhble  to  ascertain  to  what  amount  that  army  might 
be  fuddenly  increafed.  After  propofing  a  truce,  there- 
ore,  which  lafted^  eight  days,  he  commenced  his  retreat 
towards  Grandpre,  and  no  advantage  was  gained  over 
11m  in  the  courfe  of  it.  Verdun  was  retaken  by  the 
trench  on  the  l2th  of  Offober,  and  Longwy  on  the 
1  Sth ;  the  fiege  of  Phionville  was  at  the  fame  time  railed. 
r  at  but  ftrong  fortrefs,  under  the  command  of 

General  helix  Wimpfen,  had  held  in  check  an  army  of 
15,000  men.  J 

moiled  and  ^  J^ns  were  advancing  from  the  north- 

vigoroufly  ea“i  the  Auftrians  under  the  duke  of  Saxe  Tefchen 
befieged  by  lald  "ege  to  Lifte.  The  council-general  of  the  com- 
the  Aultri-  mune  anfwered  the  fummons  of  the  befiegers  thus  •  “  We 
vain  bUti"  ha?  Juil  r.ene.wed  our  oath  to  be  faithful  to  the  nation 

at0^ralntain  hberty  and  equalitA  or  t0  d!e  at  our 
po.t.  We  will  not  perjure  ourfelves.”  Such  was  the 
cant  o!  thefe  men  who  had  already  perjured  themfelves 
by  contributing  to  overturn  the  conftitution  which  they 
had  repeatedly  fworn  to  defend.  The  Auftrian  batte- 
1  if*  began  to  play  upon  the  town  on  the  29th,  and  were 
chiefly  dire 61  ed  again!!  that  quarter  which  was  inhabi¬ 
ted  by  the  lower  clafs  of  citizens,  for  the  purpofe  of  ma¬ 
king  them  mutinous  and  feditious.  This  procedure  was 
iJI  judged.  The  lower  clafles  of  mankind  are  always 
much  accuftomed  to  .hardfnips,  and  they  go  fartheft  in 
VOX.  JJv.  Fart  I, 
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country  with  marks  of  unbounded  welcome.  On  the* 

29th  General  Anfelm,  with  another  body  of  troops 
took  polTeflion  of  Nice  and  the  country  around  it.  Oa 
the  30th  General  Cuftine  advanced  to  Spires,  wrhen  he 
found  the  Auftrians  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle.  He 
attacked  and  drove  them  through  the  city,  takina  3000 
of  them  prifoners.  The  capture  of  Worms  finfceeded 
that  of  Spires  j  IVlentz  furrendered  by  capitulation  :  and 
rranck.ort  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French  on  the  23d. 

Out  of  this  laft  place,  however,  they  were  afterwards 
driven  on  the  2d  of  December. 

°.n  the  2Gth  of  September  the  French  National  Con- The  na- 
vention  anembled.  It  was  found  to  contain  men  of  all  tioiia-i  con. 
chara&ers,  orders,  and  ranks.  Many  diftinguifbed vention  af- 
members  of  the  ConJIitutlng  Affembly  were  elefted  intofembIeS’ 
1i’andL1alfo  feveral  that  had  belonged  to  the  Legijlative 
AHembly;  even  foreigners  were  invited  to  become 
French  legiftators.  The  famous  Thomas  Paine  and  Dr 
Frieltley  of  England  were  elected  by  certain  depart¬ 
ments  ;  but  the  latter  declined  accepting.  Clouts  a 
Fruffian,  whom  we  formerly  noticed  as  bringing  a  de¬ 
putation  to  the  bar  of  the  conftituent  affembly,  confift- 
mg  of  perfons  reprefenting  all  the  nations  of  the  earth, 
was  alfo  chofen.  The  general  afpea  of  the  new  conven¬ 
tion  jhowed  that  the  republican  party  had  acquired  a  de¬ 
cided  fuperiority.  On  the  fir  ft  day  of  meeting  M.  Collot  A 
d  Heroois,  who  had  formerly  been  an  aftor,  afeended  l' 
tile  tribune,  and  propofed  the  eternal  abolition  ofroy-  wrnal'aboV 
ally  in  France  1  he  queftion  was  carried  by  acclama-  lition  of 
tion,  and  the  houfe  adjourned.  Meffages  were  fent  to  ro'alT  ir> 
l  ?a”s  of  the  country  to  intimate  the  decree,  and  by  FratKe- 
the  influence  of  the  Jacobins  they  were  everywhere  re 
ceived  with  applaufe.  It  was  next  day  decreed,  that 
all  puolic  adls  fiiould  be  dated  by  the  year  of  the  French 
republic  ;  and  all  citizens  were  declared  eligible  to  all 
the  vacant  offices  and  places.  The  rage  of  republica- 
mlm  foon  went  fo  far,  that  the  ordinary  titles  of  Mon- 
fietir  and  Madame  were  aboliffied,  and  the  appellation 
Citizen  fubftituted  in  their  Head,  as  more  fuitable  to 
the  principles  of  liberty  and  equality. — It  may  be  re¬ 
marked,  that  in  this  laft  trifling  circumftance  an  at- 
tachment  to  the  form  of  fpeech  to  which  they  had  been 
accuitomed  appears  even  in  its  abolition  :  For,  al- 
ough  the  Roman  orators  addreffed  their  countrymen 
tv  hen  affembled  by  the  honourable  appellation  of  Cin- 
sse/ij-  yet  they  never,  in  accofting  an  individual,  called 
him  Citizen  Cato,  or  Citizen  Ctefar,  according  to  the 
mode  now  adopted  in  France. 
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It  was  foon  difcovered  that  the  leading  republicans 
had  divided  into  two  oppodte  factions.  The  one  of 
thefe  was  called  Girondip,  becaufe  Vergmaud,  Gen- 
fonne,  Guadet,  and  fome  others  of  its  leaders,  were  mem¬ 
bers  from  the  department  of  La  Gironde.  The  cele¬ 
brated  Condorcet  belonged  to  this  party  3  and  they  were 
fometimes  denominated  Briffbtines ,  from  M.  Briffot  de 
Warville  their  principal  ieader.  They  lupported  the 
miniilrv  now  in  office,  at  the  head  of  which  was  Ro¬ 
land  3  and  the  majority  of  the  convention  was  obvloufiy 
attached  to  them.  In  oppofition  to  thefe  was  the 
fmaller  party  of  the  Mountain  :  fo  called  from  its  mem¬ 
bers  ufually  fitting  in  the  convention  on  the  upper  feats 
of  the  hall.  They  were  men  poffeffed  oMefs  perfonal 
refpedlability,  and  fewer  literary  accompliffiments,  but 
of  daring  and  fanguinary  charadlers,  whom  the  revolu¬ 
tion  had  brought  into  public  notice-  .  At  the  head  of 
this  party  were  Banton  and  Robefpierre  5  and  fubor- 
dinate  to  thefe  were  Couthon,  Bazire,  Thuriot,  Mer¬ 
lin  de  Thionville,  St  Andre,  Camille  Demoulins,  Cha- 
bot,  Collot  D’Herbois,  Sergent,  Legendre,  Fabre 
D’Eglantine,  Panis,  and  Marat. 

Thefe  tw6  parties  (bowed  the  diverfity  of  their  charac¬ 
ters  in  the  manner  in  which  they  treated  the  maffacres  of 
the  2d  and  3d  of  September.  The  Briffotines,  with 
the  majority  of  the  convention,  wifiied  to  bring  the 
murderers  to  trial  3  but  the  quedion  was  always  eluded 
by  the  other  party,  with  the  aflidance  ot  the  Jacobin 
club  and  of  the  populace. 

On  the  9th  of  O&ober  it  was  decreed,  that  all  emi¬ 
grants,  when  taken,  ffiould  fuller  death  3  and  on  the  1 5th 
(  of  November,  in  confequence  of  an  in  furred!  ion  in  the 
duchy  of  Deux  Pouts,  and  an  application  on  the  part  of 
the  infurgents  to  the  convention  for  aid,  the  following  de¬ 
cree  was  palled  :  “  The  national  convention  declare,  in 
the  name  of  the  French  nation,  that  they  will  grant  fra¬ 
ternity  and  affiilance  to  all  thole  people  who  wrilh  to 
procure  liberty  3  and  they  charge  the  executive  power 
to  fend  orders  to  the  generals  to  give  affiilance  to  fuch 
people  as  have  fuffered,  or  are  now  fullering,  in  the 
caufe  of  liberty.”  Of  this  decree  foreign  nations,  with 
great  reafon,  complained  much,  as  will  lhortly  appear. 

To  return  to  the  military  affairs  of  the  new  repub¬ 
lic.  On  the  1 2th  of  Odlober  General  Dumouner 
came  to  Paris,  and  was  fpeedily  fent  to  commence  a 
winter  campaign  in  the  Netherlands.  Fie  fuddenly  at¬ 
tacked  the  Auftrians  at  the  village  of  Boffu,  and  drove 
them  from  their  ground.  On  the  5th  of  November  be 
came  in  light  of  the  enemy  upon  the  heights  of  Je¬ 
mappe,  Three  rows  of  fortifications  arofe  above  each 
other,  defended  by  1 00  pieces  of  cannon.  Their  right  was 
covered  by  the  village  and  a  river,  and  their  left  by 
thick  woods.  The  French  were  by  their  own  account 
30,000,  whilil  others  with  great  probability  of  truth 
compute  them  at  double  that  number,  and  the  number 
of  the  Audrians  was  at  lead  20,000.  At  feven  in  the 
morning  of  the  following  day  a  heavy  cannonade  com¬ 
menced  on  both  lides,  and  at  noon  a  clofe  attack  was 
determined  on  by  the  French,  whofe  right  wing  was 
commanded  by  Generals  Bournonvilie  and  Dampierre 
and  the  centre  by  Generals  Egalite  (fon  to  the  duke 
of  Orleans  who  had  affumed  that  name),  Stetenboffe, 
Defporets,  and  Drouet.  The  mude  played  the  popu¬ 
lar  march  of  the  Marfellois,  and  the  foldiers  ruffied  on 
with  enthufiafm,  Ihouting  “Vive  la  nation.”  The  en- 
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gagement  was  warm  and  bloody  3  the  French  were  ^ 
twice  repulfed  3  but  their  impetuofity  was  at  lad  irre-  v 
fiftible,  and  about  two  o’clock  the  enemy  ded  from 
their  lad  entrenchments.  The  lofs  on  both  Tides 
was  very  great,  that  of  the  Audrians  amounting  to 
4000.  This  vi&ory  was  decidve  of  the  fate  of  the 
Netherlands.  Mons  and  Bruffels  furrendered  to  Du- 
mourier  3  Tournay,  M alines,  Ghent,  and  Antwerp, 
were  taken  poffeffion  of  by  General  Labourdonnaye  ; 

Louvain  and  Namur  were  taken  by  General  \  alence  3 
and  the  whole  Audrian  Netherlands,  Luxembourg  only 
excepted,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French  :  Liege 
was  taken  on  the  23th  of  November  after  a  fuccelsiul 
engagement,  111  which  the  Audrians  lod  3  or  600  men 
and  an  immenfe  train  of  artillery.  #  #  340 

France  was  now  in  a  fituation  not  unufual  in  the  hi- violent 
dory  of  thofe  nations  that  either  are  free,  or  are  at-  contefts  be- 
tempting  to  become  foj  iuccefsful  in  all  quarters  abroad, 
but  didracted  by  factions  at  home.  The  two  parties  and  the 
in  the  convention  were  engaged  in  a  druggie,  which  fountain, 
daily  became  more  implacable.  T  he  party  called  the 
Mountain  did  not  helitate  about  the  nature  of  the  means 
they  were  to  employ  to  bring  about  the  ruin  of  their 
antagomds.  They  are  even  fufpe&ed  of  having,  through 
the  medium  of  Pache  the  war-minifter,  retarded  the 
fupply  of  the  armies,  to  render  the  ruling  party  odious 
by  want  of  fuccefs.  They  were  for  fome  time,  how¬ 
ever,  unfortunate  in  this  refpe£t  3  and  the  daily  news  of 
victories  fupported  with  the  public  tbe  cicdit  of  the 
Girondids.  A  pew  fubjeft  was  therefore  fallen  upon, 
which  was  the  quedion,  how  the  dethroned  king  was 
to  be  difpofed  of  ?  The  moderate  party  widied  to  lave 
him  3  and  this  was  a  fufficient  reafon  for  their  antago- 
nids  to  refolve  upon  his  ruin.  A  committee  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  give  in  a  report  upon  his  conduct.  A  va¬ 
riety  of  accufations  wTere  brought  againd  him  3  and  the 
convention  InfamouOy  refolved  to  a£l  the  part  of  ac-  - 
cufers  and  of  judges.  #  341 

It  was  on  the  11th  of  December  when  the  ill-fated  Tht  king 
monarch  was  ordered  to  the  bar  of  the  convention  :  the  brought  to 
aft  of  accufation  was  read,  and  the  king  was  fummon-tna  * 
ed  by  the  prefident,  Barrere,  to  anfwer  to  each  feparate 
charge. 

Pref.  “  Louis,  the  French  nation  accufes  you  of 
having  committed  a  multitude  of  crimes  to  eitablidi 
your  tyranny,  in  dedroying  her  freedom.  You,  on  the 
20th  of  June  1789,  attempted  the  fovereignty  of  the 
people,  by  fufpending  the  affemblies  of  their  represen¬ 
tatives,  and  expelling  them  with  violence  from  the  piaces 
of  their  fittings.  This  is  proved  in  the  procefs  verbal 
entered  at  the  Tennis-court  of  Verfailles  by  the  members 
of  the  condituent  affembly.  On  the.  23d  of  June  you 
wanted  to  diftate  laws  to  the  nation  3  you  furrouiided 
their  reprefentatives  with  troops  3  you  prefented  to 
them  twTo  royal  declarations,  fubverlive  of  all  liberty, 
and  ordered  them  to  feparate.  Your  own  declarations, 
and  the  minutes  of  the  affeinbly,  prove  thefe  attempts. 

What  have  you  to  anfwer  ?”  #  . 

Louis .  “  No  laws  were  then  exidmg  to  prevent  me 

from  it.” 

Pref.  “  You  ordered  an  army  to  march  againft  the 
citizens  of  Paris.  Your  fatellitcs  have  (hed  the  blood 
of  feveral  of  them,  and  you  would  not  remove  this  army 
till  the  taking  of  the  Baftile  and  a  general  infurreaton. 
announced  to  you  that  the  people  were  vi&orious.  The 
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were  your  intentions  *,  and  the  maffacres  of  the  Thuille- 
ries  rife  in  evidence  again  If  you. — What  have  you  to 
anfwer  ?” 

Louis .  “  I  was  mailer  at  that  time  to  order  the 
troops  to  march  j  but  I  never  had  an  intention  of  lhed- 
ding  blood.” 

Pref.  “  ^ifter  thefe  events,  and  in  fpite  of  the  promifes 
which  you  made  on  the  1 5th  in  the  conftituent  alfem- 
hly,  and  on  the  17th  in  the  town-houfe  of  Paris,  you 
have  perfifted  in  your  projefts  againft  national  liberty. 
You  long  eluded  the  execution  of  the  decrees  of  the 
nth  of  Auguft,  refpefting  the  abolition  of  perfonal 
Servitude,  the  feudal  government,  and  tythes  :  you 
Jong  refufed  acknowledging  the  rights  of  man  :  you 
doubled  the  number  of  the  life-guards,  and  called  the 
regiment  of  Flanders  to  Verfaiiles  :  you  permitted,  in 
orgies  held  before  your  eyes,  the  national  cockade  to 
be  trampled  under  foot,  the  white  cockade  to  be  hoift- 
ed,  and  the  nation  to  be  flandered.  At  laft,  you  ren¬ 
dered  necefiary  a  frefli  infurreftion,  occafioned  the  death 
of  feveral  citizens,  and  did  not  change  your  language 
till  after  your  guards  had  been  defeated,  when  you  re¬ 
newed  your  perfidious  promifes.  The  proofs  of  thefe 
fafts  are  in  your  obervations  of  the  18th  of  Septem¬ 
ber,  in  the  decrees  of  the  nth  of  Auguft,  in  the  mi¬ 
nutes  of  the  conftituent  aifembly,  in  the  events  of  Ver¬ 
faiiles  of  the  5th  and  6th  of  Oftober,  and  in  the  con¬ 
versation  you  had  on  the  fame  day  with  a  deputation  of 
the  conftituent  aifembly,  when  you  told  them  you  would 
enlighten  yourfelf  with  their  councils,  and  never  re¬ 
cede  from  them. — What  have  you  to  anfwer  ?” 

Louis.  “  I  have  made  the  obfervations  which  I 
thought  juft  on  the  two  firft  heads.  As  to  the  cockade, 
it  is  falfe  ;  it  did  not  happen  in  my  prefence.” 

Pref.  “  You  took  an  oath  at  the  federation  of  the 
14th  of  July,  which  you  did  not  keep.  You  foon 
tried  to  corrupt  the  public  opinion,  with  the  aftiftance 
of  Talon  who  afted  in  Paris,  and  Mirabeau  who  was 
to  have  excited  counter-revolutionary  movements  in  the 
provinces. — What  have  you  to  anfwer  ?” 

Louis .  u  I  do  not  know  what  happened  at  that  time  ^ 
but  the  whole  is  anterior  to  my  acceptance  of  the  con- 
ftitution.” 

Pref.  “  You  lavilhed  millions  of  money  to  effeft  this 
corruption,  and  yon  would  even  ufe  popularity  as  a 
means  of  enflaving  the  people.  Thefe  fafts  are  the  re¬ 
sult  of  a  memorial  of  Talon,  on  which  you  have  made 
your  marginal  comments  in  your  own  hand-writing,  and 
"of  a  letter  which  Laporte  wrote  to  you  on  the  19th  of 
April  5  in  which,  recapitulating  a  converfation  he  had 
with  Rivarol,  he  told  you,  that  the  millions  which  you 
had  been  prevailed  upon  to  throw  away  had  been  pro- 
duftive  of  nothing.  For  a  long  time  you  had  medi¬ 
tated  on  a  plan  of  efcape.  A  memorial  was  delivered 
to  you  on  the  28th  of  February,  which  pointed  out 
the  means  for  you  to  efteft  it ;  you  approve  of  it  by 
marginal  notes. — What  have  you  to  anfwer  ?” 

Louis .  “  I  felt  no  greater  pleafure  than  that  of  re¬ 

lieving'  the  needy  :  this  proves  no  defign.” 

Pref.  “  On  the  28th  a  great  number  of  the  nobles 
and  military  came  into  your  apartments  in  the  caftle  of 
the  Thuilleries  to  favour  that  efcape  ;  you  wanted  to 
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quit  Paris  on  the  10th  of  April  to  go  to  St  Cloud.—- 
What  have  you  to  anfwer  ?” 

Louis.  u  This  accufation  is  abfurd.” 

Pref  u  But  the  refiftance  of  the  citizens  made  you 
fenfible  that  their  diftruft  was  great j  you  endeavoured 
to  difeard  it  by  communicating  to  the  conftituent  af- 
fembly  a  letter,  which  you  addrelfed  to  the  agents  of 
the  nation  near  foreign  powers,  to  announce  to  them 
that  you  had  freely  accepted  the  conftitutional  articles, 
which  had  been  prefented  to  you  •,  and,  notwithftanding, 
on  the  21  ft  you  took  flight  with  a  falfe  palfport.  You 
left  behind  a  proteft  againft  thefe  felf-fame  conftitutional 
articles  }  you  ordered  the  minifters  to  fign  none  of  the 
a£!s  iffued  by  the  National  Aifembly  j  and  you  forbade 
the  minifter  of  juftice  to  deliver  up  the  feals  of  ftate. 
The  public  money  was  lavilhed  to  infure  the  fuccefs  of 
this  treachery,  and  the  public  force  was  to  proteft  it, 
under  the  orders  of  Bouille,  who  ftiortly  before  had 
been  charged  with  the  maflacre  of  Nancy,  and  to  whom 
you  wrote  on  this  head,  “  to  take  care  of  his  popula¬ 
rity,  becaufe  it  would  be  of  fervice  to  you.”  Thefe 
fafts  are  proved  by  the  memorial  of  the  23d  of  Febru¬ 
ary,  with  marginal  comments  in  your  own  hand-wri¬ 
ting  ^  by  your  declaration  of  the  20th  of  June,  wholly 
in  your  own  hand-writing  •,  by  your  letter  of  the  4th 
of  September  1790  to  Bouille  j  and  by  a  note  of  the 
latter,  in  which  he  gives  you  an  account  of  the  ufe  he 
made  of  993,000  livres,  given  by  you,  and  employed 
partly  in  trepanning  the  troops  who  were  to  efcort  you. 
— What  have  you  to  anfwer  ?” 

Louis .  “  I  have  no  knowledge  whatever  of  the  me¬ 
morial  of  the  23  d  of  February.  As  to  what  relates  to  my 
journey  to  Varennes,  I  appeal  to  my  declaration  to  the 
commilfaries  of  the  conftituent  aifembly  at  that  period.” 

Pref  “  After  your  detention  at  Varennes,  the  exer- 
cife  of  the  executive  power  was  for  a  moment  fufpend- 
ed  in  your  hands,  and  you  again  formed  a  confpiracy* 
On  the  1 7th  of  July  the  blood  of  citizens  was  (bed  in 
the  Champ  de  Mars.  A  letter,  in  your  own  hand¬ 
writing,  written  in  1790  to  La  Fayette,  proves  that  a 
criminal  coalition  fublifted  between  you  and  La  Fayette, 
to  which  Mirabeau  acceded.  The  re  virion  began  under 
thefe  cruel  aufpice.s  \  all  kinds  of  corruptions  were  made 
ufe  of.  You  have  paid  for  libels,  pamphlets,  Ind  newf- 
papers,  deftgned  to  corrupt  the  public  opinion,  to  dif- 
credit  the  aflignats,  and  to  fupport  the  caufe  of  the  emi¬ 
grants.  The  regifters  of  Septeuil  fhew  what  immenfe 
fums  have  been  made  ufe  of  in  thefe  liberticide  ma¬ 
noeuvres. — What  have  you  to  anfwer  ? 

Louis .  “  "What  happened  011  the  1 7th  of  July  has 
nothing  at  all  to  do  with  me.  I  know  nothing  of  it.” 

Pref  “  You  feemed  to  accept  the  conftitution  on  the 
1 4th  of  September  \  your  fpeeches  announced  an  inten¬ 
tion  of  fupporting  it,  and  you  were  bufy  in  overturning 
it,  even  before  it  was  completed.  A  convention  was 
entered  into  at  Pilnitz  on  the  24th  of  July,  between 
Leopold  of  Auftria  and  Frederic-William  of  Branden- 
burgh,  who  pledged  themfelves  to  re-ereft  in  France 
the  throne  of  abfolute  monarchy,  and  you  were  filent 
upon  this  convention  till  the  moment  when  it  was  known 
by  all  Europe. — What  have  you  to  anfwer  ?” 

Louis.  ((  I  made  it  known  as  foon  as  it  came  to  my 
knowledge  \  befides,  every  thing  that  refers  to  this  fub- 
jeft  concerns  the  minifter.” 

S  z  Pref 
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t  rance.  Pref  44  Arles  had  hoifted  the  ftandard  of  rebellion  j 
w*— v— — >  yOU  faVourcd  it  by  fending  three  civil  commiffaries, 
J792*  who  made  it  their  bufinefs  not  to  reprefs  the  counter- 
revolutionifts,  but  to  juftify  their  proceedings. — What 
have  you  to  anfwer  ?” 

Louis.  u  The  inftru£Hons  which  were  given  to  the 
commiffaries  rauft  prove  what  was  their  million  5  and  I 
knew  none  of  them  when  the  minifters  propofed  them 
to  me.” 

Pref.  44  Avignon,  and  the  county  of  Venaiffm,  had 
been  united  with  France  *,  you  caufed  the  decree  to  be 
executed  5  but  a  month  after  that  time  civil  war  def¬ 
lated  that  country.  The  commiffaries  you  fent  thither 
helped  to  ravage  it. — What  have  you  to  anfwer  r” 

Louis.  44  I  do  not  remember  what  delay  has  been 
caufed  in  the  execution  of  the  decree  ;  befides,  this  oc¬ 
currence  has  no  perfonal  reference  to  me  5  it  only  con¬ 
cerns  thofe  that  have  been  fent,  not  thofe  who  fent 
them.” 

Pref.  44  Nimes,  Montauban,  Mende,  Jales,  felt  great 
(hocks  during  the  firft  days  of  freedom.  You  did  nothing 
to  ffcifle  thofe  germens  of  counter-revolution  till  the  mo¬ 
ment  when  Saillant’s  confpiracy  became  manifeflly  no¬ 
torious. — What  have  you  to  anfwer  ?” 

J.ouis.  44  I  gave,  in  this  refpefr,  all  the  orders  which 
were  propofed  to  me  by  the  minifters.” 

Pref  44  You  fent  22  battalions  againft  the  Marfeil- 
lois,  who  marched  to  reduce  the  counter- revolutionifts 
of  Arles. — What  have  you  to  anfwer  ?” 

Louis.  44  I  ought  to  have  the  pieces  referring  to  this 
matter,  to  give  a  juft  anfwer.” 

Pref  44  You  gave  the  fouthern  command  to  Wit- 
genftein,  who  wrote  to  you  on  the  21ft  of  April  179  2, 
after  he  had  been  recalled  :  4  A  few  inftants  more,  and 
I  (hall  call  around  the  throne  of  your  majefty  thoufands 
of  French,  who  are  again  become  worthy  of  the  wilhes 
you  form  for  their  happinefs.’ — What  have  you  to  an¬ 
fwer  ?” 

Louis.  44  This  letter  is  dated  lince  his  recall  ;  he 
has  not  been  employed  fince.  I  do  not  recolledi  this 
letter.” 

Pref  44  You  paid  your  late  life-guards  at  Coblentz  ; 
the  regifters  of  Septeuil  atteft  this  $  and  general  orders 
iigned  by  you  prove  that  you  fent  confiderable  remit¬ 
tances  to  Bouille,  Rochefort,  Vauguyon,  Choifeul, 
Beauprc,  Hamilton,  and  the  wife  of  Polignac. — What 
have  you  to  anfwer  ?” 

Louis.  44  When  I  firft  learned  that  my  life-guards 
affembled  beyond  the  Rhine,  I  flopped  their  pay  :  as 
to  the  reft,  I  do  not  remember  ?” 

Pref.  44  Your  brothers,  enemies  to  the  ftate,  caufed 
the  emigrants  to  rally  under  their  banners :  they  raifed 
regiments,  took  up  loans,  and  concluded  alliances  in 
your  name  :  you  did  not  difclaim  them  ;  but  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  when  you  were  fully  certain  that  you  could  no 
longer  crofs  their  proje&s,  .your  intelligence  with  them 
by  a  note,  written  by  Louis  Staniflaus  Xavier,  figned 
by  your  two  brothers,  was  conceived  in  thefe  words  : 

'  4  I  wrote  to  you,  but  it  was  by  poft,  and  I  could 
fay  nothing.  We  are  two  here,  who  make  but  one  j 
one  in  (entiments,  one  in  principles,  one  in  zeal  of 
ferving  you.  We  keep  filence  \  becaufe,  were  we  to 
break  it  too  foon,  it  would  injure  you  :  but  we  (hall 
fpeak  as  foon  as  we  (hall  be  certain  of  general  fupport, 
and  that  moment  is  near.  If  we  are  fpoken  to  on  the 


part  of  thofe  people,  ive  (hall  hear  nothing  ;  but  if  on  France. 

your  part,  we  will  liften  :  wc  (hall  purfue  our  road  * - r— — 1 

ftraight.  It  is  therefore  delired  that  you  will  enable  us  1 79 
to  fay  fomething.  Do  not  ftand  on  ceremonies.  Be  eafy 
about  your  fafety  :  we  only  exift  to  ferve  you  j  we  are 
eagerly  occupied  with  this  point,  and  all  goes  on  well  j 
even  our  enemies  feel  themfelves  too  much  interefted  in 
your  prefervation  to  commit  an  ufclefs  crime  which 
wTould  terminate  in  their  own  deftruefion. 

4  L.  S.  Xavier  and 
4  Charles  Philippe.’ 

44  What  have  you  to  anfwer  ?” 

Louis.  44  I  diiowned  all  the  proceedings  of  my  bro¬ 
thers,  according  as  the  conftitution  preferibed  me  to  do, 
and  from  the  moment  they  came  to  my  knowledge.  Of 
this  note  I  know  nothing.” 

Pref.  44  The  foldiers  of  the  line,  who  wrere  to  be 
put  on  the  wTar  eftablifliment,  confided  but  of  100,000 
men  at  the  end  of  December,  you  therefore  negle&ed 
to  provide  for  the  fafety  of  the  ftate  from  abroad.  Nar- 
bonne  required  a  levy  of  50,000  men,  but  he  flopped 
the  recruiting  at  26,000,  in  giving  affurances  that  all 
was  ready  ;  yet  there  was  no  truth  in  thefe  affurances. 

Servan  propofed  after  him  to  form  a  camp  of  20,000 
men  near  Paris  ;  it  was  decreed  by  the  legiilative  affem- 
bly  ;  you  refufed  your  fan&ion. — What  have  you  to 
anfwer  ?” 

Louis.  44  I  had  given  to  the  minifters  all  the  orders 
for  expediting  the  augmentation  of  the  army  :  in  the 
month  of  December  laft,  the  returns  w’ere  laid  before 
the  affembly.  If  they  deceived  themfelves,  it  is  not 
my  fault.” 

Pref  44  A  flight  of  patriotifm  made  the  citizens  re¬ 
pair  to  Paris  from  all  quarters.  Y ou  iffued  a  procla¬ 
mation,  tending  to  flop  their  march  ;  at  the  fame  time 
our  camps  were  without  foldiers.  Dumourier,  the  fuc- 
ceffor  of  Servan,  declared  that  the  nation  had  neither 
arms,  ammunition,  nor  provifions,  and  that  the  pofts 
were  left  defencelefs.  You  waited  to  be  urged  by  a  re- 
queft  made  to  the  minifter  Lajard,  when  the  legiflative 
affembly  wfifhed  to  point  out  the  means  of  providing 
for  the  external  fafety  of  the  ftate,  by  propofing  the 
levy  of  42  battalions.  You  gave  commiflion  to  the 
commanders  of  the  troops  to  difband  the  army,  to  force 
whole  regiments  to  defert,  and  to  make  them  pafs  the 
Rhine,  to  put  them  at  the  difpofal  of  your  brothers, 
and  of  Leopold  of  Auftria,  with  whom  you  had  intel¬ 
ligence.  This  fa£t  is  proved  by  the  letter  of  Toulou^ 
geon,  governor  of  Franche  Comte.— What  have  you 
to  anfwer  ?” 

Louis .  44  I  know  nothing  of  this  circumftance  $ 
there  is  not  a  wTord  of  truth  in  this  charge.” 

Pref  44  You  charged  your  diplomatic  agents  to 
favour  this  coalition  of  foreign  powers  and  your  bro¬ 
thers  againft  France,  and  efpecially  to  cement  the  peace 
between  Turkey  and  Auftria,  and  to  procure  thereby  a 
larger  number  of  troops  againft  France  from  the  latter, 

A  letter  of  Choifeul-Gouffier,  ambaffador  at  Con- 
ftantinoplc,  verifies  the  fa£l. — Wliat  have  you  to  an¬ 
fwer  ?” 

Louis.  44  M.  Choifeul  did  not  fpeak  the  truth  :  no 
fuch  thing  has  ever  been.” 

Pref.  44  The  Pruflians  advanced  againft  our  fron¬ 
tiers  :  your  minifter  was  fummoned  on  the  8th  of  July 
to  give  an  account  of  the  ftate  of  our  political  relations 

with 
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with  Pruffia;  you  anfwered,  on  the  10th,  that  50,000 
Pruffians  were  marching  againd  us,  and  that  you  gave 
notice  to  the  legiflative  body  of  the  formal  a£fs  of  the 
pending  hodilities,  in  conformity  to  the  conditution. 
— What  have  you  to  anfwer  ?” 

Loins.  “  It  was  only  at  that  period  I  had  know¬ 
ledge  of  it  :  all  the  correfpondence  paiTed  with  the  mi- 
niders.” 

Pref.  “  You  entruded  Dabancourt,  the  nephew  of 
Calonne,  with  the  department  of  war  ;  and  fuch  has 
been  the  fuccefs  of  your  confpiracy,  that  the  pods  of 
Longwy  and  Verdun  were  furrendered  to  the  enemy  at 
the  moment  of  their  appearance.— What  have  you  to 
anfwer  ?” 

Louis.  “  I  did  not  know  that  Dabancourt  was  M. 
Calonne’s  nephew.  I  have  not  diveded  the  pods.  I 
would  not  have  permitted  myfelf  fuch  a  thing.  I  know 
nothing  of  it,  if  it  has  been  fo.” 

Pref.  “  You  have  dedroyed  our  navy — a  vad  num¬ 
ber  of  officers  belonging  to  that  corps  had  emigrated  ; 
there  fcarcely  remained  any  to  do  duty  in  the  harbours; 
meanwhile  Bertrand  was  granting  paffports  every  day ; 
and  when  the  legiflative  body  reprefented  to  you  his 
criminal  condudf  on  the  8th  of  March,  you  anfwered, 
that  you  were  fatisfied  with  his  fervices. — What  have 
you  to  anfwer  ?” 

Louis.  “  I  have  done  all  I  could  to  retain  the  offi¬ 
cers.  As  to  M.  Bertrand,  fince  the  legiflative  affembly 
prefented  no  complaint  againd  him  that  might  have 
put  him  in  a  date  of  accufation,  I  did  not  think  proper 
to  turn  him  out  of  office. 

Pref  “You  have  favoured  the  maintenance  of  ab- 
folute  government  in  the  colonies  ;  your  agents  foment¬ 
ed  troubles  and  counter-revolutions  throughout  them, 
which  took  place  at  the  fame  epoch  when  it  was  to 
have  been  brought  about  in  France,  which  indicates 
plainly  that  your  hand  laid  this  plot. — What  have  you 
to  anfwer  ?” 

#  Louis.  “  If  there  are  any  of  my  agents  in  the  colo¬ 
nies,  they  have  not  fpoken  the  truth  ;  I  had  nothing 
to  do  with  what  you  have  jud  mentioned.” 

Pref  “  The  interior  of  the  date  was  convulfed  by 
fanatics  ;  you  avowed  vourfelf  their  prote&or,  in  mani- 
feding  your  evident  intention  of  recovering  by  them 
your  ancient  power. — What  have  you  to  anfwer  ?” 

^  Louis .  “  I  cannot  anfwer  to  this  ;  I  know  nothing' 
of  fuch  a  projeft.” 

Pref  “  The  legiflative  body  had  paffed  a  decree 
on  the  29th  of  January  againd  the  fa&ious  prieds  ; 
you  fufpended  its  execution. — What  have  you  to  an¬ 
fwer  ?” 

Louis .  “  The  conditution  referved  to  me  the  free 
right  to  refufe  my  famftion  of  the  decrees.” 

Pref  “  The  troubles  had  increafed  ;  the  minider 
declared,  that  he  knew  no  means  in  the  laws  extant  to 
arraign  the  guilty.  The  legiflative  body  enacled  a  fredf 
decree,  which  you  likewife  fufpended. — What  have  you 
to  fay  to  this  ?” 

[Louis  replied  in  the  fame  manner  as  in  the  preced¬ 
ing  charge.] 

Pref.  “  The  uncitizen- like  conduft  of  the  guards 
whom  the  conditution  had  granted  you,  had  rendered  it 
neceffary  to  difband  them.  The  day  after,  you  fent 
them  a  letter  expreffive  of  your  fatisfa&ion,  and  con- 
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tinued  their  pay.  This  faft  is  proved  by  the  treafurer  France. 

of  the  civil  lid. — What  have  you  to  anfwer  ?”•  - 

Louis .  “  I  only  continued  them  in  pay  till  fredi  I792' 

ones  could  be  raifed,  according  to  the  tenor  of  the  de¬ 
cree.” 

Pref  “  You  kept  near  your  perfon  the  Swifs 
guards :  the  conditution  forbade  you  this,  and  the  legi-  . 

Jlative  aflembly  had  exprefsly  ordained  their  departure. 

— What  have  you  to  anfwer  r” 

Louis .  “  I  have  executed  all  the  decrees  that  have 

been  enadted  in  this  refpedl, 

Pref  “  You  had  private  companies  at  Paris,  char¬ 
ged  to  operate  movements  ufeful  to  your  proje&s  of  a 
counter-revolution.  Dangremont  and  Gilles  were  two  • 
of  your  agents,  who  had  falaries  from  the  civil  lid.' 

The  receipts  of  Gilles,  who  was  ordered  to  raife  a  com-' 
pany  of  60  men,  fhall  be  prefented  to  you. — What 
have  you  to  anfwer  ?” 

Louis .  “  I  have  no  knowledge  whatever  of  the  pro¬ 
jects  laid  to  their  charge  :  the  idea  of  a  counter-revolu^ 
tion  never  entered  into  my  mind.” 

Pref  “  You  wilhed  to  fuborn,  with  confiderable 
fums,  feveral  members  of  the  legi  dative  and  condituent' 
affemblies.  Letters  from  St  Leon  and  others  evince 
the  reality  of  thefe  deeds. — What  have  you  to  an¬ 
fwer  ?” 

Louis .  “  Several  perfons  prefented  themfelves  with* 

dmilar  decrees,  but  I  have  waved  them.” 

Pref  “  Who  are  they  that  prefented  you  with 
thofe  projects  ?” 

Louis.  “  The  plans  wTere  fo  vague  that  I  do  not 
recolledl  them  now.” 

Pref  “  Who  are  thofe  to  whom  you  gave  money?” 

Louis .  “  I  gave  money  to  nobody.” 

Pref  “  You  fullered  the  French  name  to  be  re¬ 
viled  in  Germany,  Italy,  and  Spain,  lince  you  omitted 
to  demand  fatisfa£lion  for  the  bad  treatment  which  the 
French  differed  in  thofe  countries. — What  have  you  to 
anfwer  ?” 

Louis .  “  The  diplomatical  correfpondence  will  prove 
the  contrary;  befides,  this  was  a  concern  of  the  mini*' 
ders.” 

Pref  “  You  reviewed  the  Swifs  on  the  10th  of 
Augud  at  five  o’clock  in  the  morning  ;  and  the  Swifs 
were  the  fird  who  fired  upon  the  citizens.” 

Louis ,  “  I  went  on  that  day  to  review  all  the  troops 
that  were  affembled  about  me  ;  the  condituted  authori¬ 
ties  were  with  me,  the  department,  the  mayor,  and  mu¬ 
nicipality  ;  I  had  even  invited  thither  a  deputation  of 
the  national  affembly,  and  I  afterwards  repaired  into 
the  midd  of  them  with  my  family.” 

Pref  “  Why  did  you  draw  troops  to  the  cadle  ?” 

Louis.  “  All  the  condituted  authorities  faw  that 
the  cadle  was  threatened  ;  and  as  I  wTas  a  condituted 
authority,  I  had  a  right  to  defend  myfelf.” 

Pref  16  Why  did  you  fummon  the  mayor  of  Paris 
in  the  night  between  the  9th  and  10th  of  Augud  to 
the  cadle  ?” 

Louis .  “  On  account  of  the  reports  that  w^ere  circu¬ 
lated.” 

Pref  “You  have  caufed  the  blood  of  the  French 
to  be  died.” 

Louis.  “  No,  Sir,  not  I.” 

Pref  “  You  authorized  Septeuil  to  carry  on  a~ 

confiderable- 
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Fiarce.  counderable  trade  in  corn,  fugar,  and  coffee,  at  Ham- 

- v - burg.  This  fad  is  proved  by  a  letter  of  Septeuil.” 

I792*  Louis .  “  I  know  nothing  of  what  you  fay.” 

Pref.  “  Why  did  you  affix  a  veto  on  the  decree 
which  ordained  the  formation  of  a  camp  of  20,000 
men  ?” 

Louis.  “  The  conftitution  left  to  me  the  free  right 
of  refilling  my  fan&ion  of  the  decrees  *,  and  even  from 
that  period  I  had  demanded  the  affemblage  of  a  camp 
4  at  Soiffons.” 

Prejident ,  addreffing  the  convention.  “  The  que- 
ftions  are  done  with.”  (To  Louis)-— u  Louis,  is  there 
any  thing  that  you  wifh  to  add  ?” 

Louis .  u  I  requeft  a  communication  of  the  charges 
which  I  have  heard,  and  of  the  pieces  relating  thereto, 
and  the  liberty  of  chooling  counfel  for  my  defence. 

Valaze,  who  fat  near  the  bar,  prefented  and  read  to 
Louis  Capet  the  pieces,  viz.  The  memoir  of  Laporte 
and  Mirabeau,  and  fome  others,  containing  plans  of  a 
counter-revolution. 

Louis.  “  I  difown  them.” 

Valaz-e  next  prefented  feveral  other  papers,  on  which 
the  a£t  of  accufation  was  founded,  and  aiked  the  king 
if  he  recognized  them.  Thefe  papers  were  the  follow¬ 
ing  : 

Valaze.  “  Letter  of  Louis  Capet,  dated  .Tune  29th 
1790,  fettling  his  connexions  writh  Mirabeau  and  La 
Fayette  to  effect  a  revolution  in  the  conftitution.” 

Louis.  “  I  referve  to  myfelf  to  anfwer  the  con¬ 
tents” — (Valaze  read  the  letter.) — “  It  is  only  a  plan, 
in  which  there  is  no  queftion  about  a  counter-revolu¬ 
tion  •,  the  letter  was  not  to  have  been  fent.” 

Valaze'.  u  Letter  of  Louis  Capet,  of  the  2  2d  of 
April,  relative  to  converfations  about  the  Jacobins, 
about  the  preftdent  of  the  committee  of  finances,  and 
the  committee  of  domains  \  it  is  dated  by  the  hand  of 
Louis  Capet.” 

Louis.  u  I  difown  it.” 

Valaze.  u  Letter  of  Laporte,  of  Thurfday  morn¬ 
ing,  March  3d,  marked  in  the  margin  in  the  hand-wri¬ 
ting  of  Louis  Capet  with  March  3d  1791,  implying 
a  pretended  rupture  between  Mirabeau  and  the  Jaco¬ 
bins.” 

Louis.  “  I  difown  it.” 

Valaze.  “  Letter  of  Laporte  without  date,  in  his 
hand-writing,  but  marked  in  the  margin  by  the  hand 
of  Louis  Capet,  containing  particulars  refpedfing  the 
laft  moments  of  Mirabeau,  and  expreffing  the  care  that 
had  been  taken  to  conceal  from  the  knowledge  of  men 
fome  papers  of  great  concern  which  had  been  depofited 
with  Mirabeau.” 

Louis .  “  I  difown  it  as  well  as  the  reft.” 

-  Valaze.  u  Plan  of  a  conftitution,  or  revifton  of  the 
conftitution,  ftgned  La  Fayette,  addreffed  to  Louis  Ca¬ 
pet,  April  6th  1790,  marked  in  the  margin  with  a  line 
in  his  own  hand-waiting.” 

Louis.  “  Thefe  things  have  been  blotted  out  by  the 
conftitution .” 

Valaze.  “  Do  you  know  this  waiting  ?” 

Louis.  u  I  do  not.” 

Valaze'.  u  Your  marginal  comments  ?” 

Louis.  “  I  do  not.” 

Valaze '.  “  Letter  of  Laporte  of  the  19th  of  April, 

marked  in  the  margin  by  Louis  Capet  April  19.  1 791, 
mentioning  a  convention  with  Rivarol.” 
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Louis .  u  I  difown  it.” 

Valaze.  u  Letter  of  Laporte,  marked  April  1 6.  ^ 
1791,  in  which  it  feems  complaints  are  made  of  Mira¬ 
beau,  the  abbe  Perigord,  Andre,  and  Beaumetz,  who 
do  not  feem  to  acknowledge  facrifices  made  for  their 
fake.” 

Louis.  “  I  difown  it  likewife.” 

Valaze'.  “  Letter  of  Import  e  of  the  23d  of  Febru¬ 
ary  179  r,  marked  and  dated  in  the  hand-writing  of 
Louis  Capet }  a  memorial  annexed  to  it,  refpe&ing  the 
means  of  his  gaining  popularity.” 

Louis.  u  I  know  neither  of  thefe  pieces.” 

Valaze.  u  Several  pieces  without  figuature,  found 
in  the  caftle  of  the  Thuilleries,  in  the  gap  which  was 
(hut  in  the  walls  of  the  palace,  relating  to  the  expences 
to  gain  that  popularity.” 

Prefident.  “  Previous  to  an  examination  on  this  fub- 
je&,  I  wifh  to  afk  a  preliminary  queftion  :  Have  you 
caufed  a  prefs  with  an  iron  door  to  be  conftru&ed  in  the 
caftle  of  the  Thuilleries,  and  had  you  your  papers 
locked  up  in  that  prefs  ?” 

I. ouis.  u  I  have  no  knowledge  of  it  whatever.” 

Valaze.  u  Here  is  a  Jay -book  written  by  Louis 

Capet  himfelf,  containing  the  penfions  he  has  granted 
out  of  his  coffer  from  1776  till  1792,  in  which  are 
obferved  fome  douceurs  granted  to  Acloque.” 

Louis.  “  This  I  own,  but  it  confifts  of  charitable 
donations  which  I  have  made.” 

Valaze.  “  Different  lifts  of  Turns  paid  to  the  Scotch 
companies  of  Noailles,  Gramont,  Montmorency,  and 
Luxembourg,  on  the  9th  of  July  1791.” 

Louis.  “  This  is  prior  to  the  epoch  when  I  forbade 
them  to  be  paid.” 

Pref.  u  Louis,  where  had  you  depoftted  thofe  pie¬ 
ces  which  you  own  ?” 

Louis.  u  With  my  treafurer.” 

Valaze.  u  Do  you  know  thefe  penfion-lifts  of  the 
life-guards,  the  one  hundred  Swifs,  and  the  king’s  guards 
for  1792  ?” 

I^ouis.  u  I  do  not.” 

Valaze.  u  Several  pieces  relative  to  the  confpiracy 
of  the  camp  of  Jales,  the  original  of  which  are  depo¬ 
ftted  among  the  records  of  the  department  of  L’Ar- 
deche.” 

Louis.  a  I  have  hot  the  fmalleft  knowledge  of 
them.” 

Valaze.  “  Letter  of  Bouille,  dated  Mentz,  bear¬ 
ing  an  account  of  993,000  livres  received  of  Louis  Ca¬ 
pet.” 

Louis.  “  I  difowm  it.” 

Valaze .  u  An  order  for  payment  of  168,000  livres, 
ftgned  Louis,  indorfed  Le  Bonneirs,  with  a  letter  and 
billet  of  the  fame.” 

Louis.  “  I  difowrn  it.” 

Valaze.  “  Two  pieces  relative  to  a  prefent  made 
to  the  wife  of  Polignac,  and  to  Lavauguyon  and  Choi- 
feul.”  . 

J. ouis.  “  I  difown  them  as  well  as  the  others.” 

Valaze.  “  Here  is  a  note  ftgned  by  the  two  bro¬ 
thers  of  the  late  king,  mentioned  in  the  declaratory 
act.” 

Louis.  u  I  know  nothing  of  it.” 

Valaze.  “  Here  are  pieces  relating  to  the  affair  of 
Choifeul-Gouffier  at  Conftantin'ople  ” 

Louis .  “  X  have  no  knowledge  of  them.” 

Valaze . 
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JBnt  is  con* 
demned  to 
death  by  a 
I'm  all  majo¬ 
rity. 


Va/azL  u  Here 4$  a  letter  of  the  late  king  to  the 
biftiop  of  Clermont,  with  the  anfvver  of  the  latter,  of 
the  1 6th  of  April  1791.” 

Louis .  44  I  difown  it.” 

Prejident .  44  Do  you  not  acknowlege  your  writ¬ 

ing  and  your  fignet  ?” 

Louis.  44  I  do  not.” 

Prejident .  44  The  feal  bears  the  arms  of  France,” 

J^ouis.  44  Several  perfons  made  ufe  of  that  feal.” 

Vala%e.  44  Do  you  acknowledge  this  lift  of  fums 
paid  to  Gilles  ?” 

Louis .  44  I  do  not.” 

Valcrne.  44  Here  is  a  memorandum  for  indemnifying 
the  civil  lift  for  the  military  pennons*,,  a  letter  of  Du- 
frefne  St  Leon,  which  relates  to  it.” 

Louis .  44  I  know  none  of  thofe  pieces.” 

When  the  whole  had  been  inveftigated  in  this  man¬ 
ner,  the  prefident,  addrefting  the  king,  faid,  44  I  have 
no  other  queftions  to  propofe — have  you  any  thing 
more  to  add  in  your  defence  ?” — 44  I  defire  to  have  a 
copy  of  the  accufation  (replied  the  king),  and  of  the 
papers  on  which  it  is  founded.  I  alfo  defire  to  have  a 
counfel  of  my  own  nomination.”  Barrere  informed 
him,  that  his  two  firft  requefts  were  already  decreed, 
and  that  the  determination  refpe&ing  the  other  would 
be  made  known  to  him  in  due  time. 

It  would  have  been  an  excefs  of  cruelty  to  refufe  a 
requeft  fo  reafonable  in  itfelf  \  it  wras  therefore  decreed 
that  counfel  fhould  be  allowed  to  the  king,  and  his 
choice  fell  upon  M.  M.  Tronchet,  Lamoignon  Male- 
fherbes,  and  Defeze  ;  he  had  previoufly  applied  to  M. 
Target,  who  excufed  himfelf  on  account  of  his  age  and 
infirmity.  On  the  26th  of  December,  the  king  ap¬ 
peared  for  the  laft  time  at  the  bar  of  the  convention  \ 
and  M.  Defeze  read  a  defence  which  the  counfel  had 
prepared,  and  which  was  equally  admired  for  the  folidity 
of  the  argument  and  the  beauty  of  the  compofition. 

When  the  defence  was  finifhed,  the  king  arofe,  and 
holding  a  paper  in  his  hand,  pronounced  in  a  calm  man¬ 
ner,  and  wdth  a  firm  voice,  what  follows  :  44  Citizens, 
you  have  heard  my  defence  \  I  now  fpeak  to  you,  per¬ 
haps  for  the  laft  time,  and  declare  that  my  counfel  have 
afferted  nothing  to  you  but  the  truth  j  my  confcience 
reproaches  me  with  nothing.  I  never  was  afraid  of  ha¬ 
ling  my  conduct  inveftigated  }  but  I  obferved  with 
great  uneafinefs,  that  I  was  accufed  of  giving  orders  for 
fheddmg  the  blood  of  the  people  on  the  10th  of  Auguft. 
The  proofs  I  have  given  through  my  whole  life  of  a 
contrary  difpofition,  I  hoped  would  have  faved  me  from 
fuch  an  imputation,  which  I  now  folemnly  declare  is 
entirely  groundlefs.” 

The  difcuftion  was  fatally  clofed  on  the  16th  of  Ja¬ 
nuary.  After  a  fitting  of  near  34  hours,  the  puniffi- 
ment  of  death  wras  awarded  by  a  fmall  majority  of  the 
convention,  and  feveral  of  thefe  differed  in  opinion  from 
the  reft,  reipecting  the  time  when  it  fhould  be  inflifted  ; 
fame  contending  that  it  fhould  not  be  put  in  execution 
till  after  the  end  of  the  war,  while  others  propofed  to 
take  the  fenfe  of  the  people,  by  referring  the  fentence 
to  the  primary  affemblies. 

M.  Defeze  then  folemnly  invoked  the  affembly  in 
the  name  of  his  colleagues,  to  confider  by  what  a  fmall 
majority  the  punifhment  of  death  was  pronounced 
againft  the  dethroned  monarch.  44  Do  not  afflift 
France  (added  this  eloquent  advocate)  by  a  judgment 
that  will  appear  terrible  to  her,  when  Jive  voices  only 
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were  prefumed  fufficient  to  carry  it.”  He  appealed  to  France, 
eternal  juftice,  and  facred  humanity,  to  induce  the  con¬ 
vention  to  refer  their  fentence  to  the  tribunal  of  the 
people.  44  You  have  either  forgotten  or  deftroyed  (faid 
the  celebrated  M.  Tronchet)  the  lenity  which  the  law 
allows  to  criminals,  of  requiring  at  lead  t  wo-thirds  of 
the  voices  to  conftitute  a  definitive  judgment.” 

The  fentence  was  ordered  to  be  executed  in  twenty- 
four  hours. 

The  king  and  his  family  had  been  for  fome  time  kept  And  exe- 
feparate  from  each  other  ;  but  he  was  now  allowed  to  fee  cute<*' 
them,  and  to  choofe  an  ecclefiaftic  to  attend  him.  The 
meeting,  and,  above  all,  the  feparation  from  his  family, 
was  tender  in  the  extreme.  On  Monday  the  21ft  Ja¬ 
nuary,  at  eight  o’clock  in  the  morning,  the  unfortunate 
monarch  was  fummoned  to  his  fate.  He  afcended  the 
fcaffold  with  a  firm  air  and  ftep.  Railing  his  voice,, 
he  faid,  44  Frenchmen,  I  die  innocent  \  I  pardon  all  my 
enemies  \  and  may  France” — at  this  inftant  the  inhuman 
Santerre  ordered  the  drums  to  beat,  and  the  execu¬ 
tioners  to  perform  their  office.  When  they  offered  to 
bind  his  hands,  he  ftarted  back  as  if  about  to  refill  ; 
but  recollected  himfelf  in  a  moment,  and  fubmitted. 

When  the  inftrument  of  death  defeended,  the  prieft  ex¬ 
claimed,  44  Son  of  St  Louis,  afeend  to  heaven.”  The 
bleeding  head  was  held  up,  and  a  few  of  the  populace 
fhouted  Vive  la  Repub  lique .  His  body  was  interred  in 
a  grave  that  was  filled  up  with  quicklime,  and  a  guard 
placed  around  till  it  fhould  he  confumed.  34- 

Thus  fell  Louis  XVI.  He  poffeffed  from  nature  Chara&er 
a  good  underftanding,  which,  however,  was  blunt- 
ed  by  the  early  indulgences  of  a  court.  He  had  &  monarch* 
ftrong  fenfe  of  juftice,  and  his  humanity  was  perhaps 
extreme.  One  defeCt  rendered  his  virtues  of  little  va¬ 
lue,  which  was  the  poffeflion  of  an  irrefolute  and  un- 
fteady  character.  Unambitious,  and  eaftly  advifed,  he 
was  without  difficulty  induced  to  change  his  purpofes, 
efpecially  by  his  queen,  whofe  connexion  with  the 
houfe  of  Auftria  had  always  tended  to  render  his  coun- 
fels  unpopular.  Whether  he  was^or  was  not  connected 
with  the  foreign  invaders  of  his  country,  pofterity  mull 
decide  ;  but  all  men  of  fenfe  and  moderation  mull  be 
convinced  that  he  was  murdered  by  a  band  of  ruffians. 

Indeed  a  fentence  fo  infamous,  and  in  all  refpects  un¬ 
juft,  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  records  of  hiftory.  The 
greater  part  of  the  charges  brought  againft  him  were 
trifling.  Thofe  which  feem  to  be  of  importance  relate 
to  conduct  authorized  by  the  conftitution  under  which 
he  afted  }  and  that  conftitution  declared  his  perfon  in¬ 
violable.  The  fevereft  punifhment  that  he  could  incur- 
by  law,  was  not  death,  but  depofition  )  and  there  is  no 
doubt,  that  in  putting  him  to  death  the  French  nation 
broke  the  focial  compact  which  their  reprefentatives 
made  with  him.  In  a  political  view,  this  tragical  event 
was  injurious  to  the  republican  caufe  throughout  Eu¬ 
rope.  No  man  out  of  France  ventured  to  juftify  it  $ 
and  in  all  countries  it  excited  the  moft  violent  indigna¬ 
tion  againft  the  rulers  of  the  new  republic* 

New  enemies  were  now  haftening  to  join  the  general  RUp^,.e 
league  againft  France.  We  do  not  mean  here  to  enter  wjth  Grear 
into  a  detail  of  the  political  ftruggles  that  occurred  in  Britain, 
any  other  country,  than  that  in  the  narrative  of  whofe 
revolution  we  are  now  engaged.  It  will  therefore  only 
be  nCceffary  to  remark  in  general,  that  the  Britiffi  go¬ 
vernment  at  this  time  thought  itfelf  endangered  by*  the 
prQpagation  of  thofe  fpeculattve  opinions  which  had 

overturned 
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'Stance,  overturned  the  French  monarchy.  Almofl  all  the  men 
^  \rm—~  of  property  in  the  kingdom  concurred  with  the  miniftry 

1 793-  in  thinking  a  war  with  France  neceffary  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  fecuring  the  conftitution  at  home.  After  the 
10th  of  Auguft  the  Britiih  minifter  had  been  recalled  ; 
but  the  new  republic  dill  fullered  the  former  ambaffa- 
dor  from  France,  M.  Chauvelin,  to  remain  in  England. 
Grounds  of  Bhe  grounds  of  quarrel  on  the  part  of 

the  quarrel  Great  Britain  were  chiefly  two  ;  the  decree  of  the  15th 
on  the  part  of  November  1792,  by  which  it  was  truly  obferved  that 
of  Great  encouragement  to  rebellion  was  held  out  to  the  fubje<51s 
Britain.  0f  every  date,  and  that  war  was  thereby  waged  againft 
every  eftablifhed  government.  Of  this  decree  the  French 
executive  council  gave  explanations,  denying  the  fair- 
nefs  of  the  interpretation  put  upon  it,  and  alleging, 
.that  the  intention  of  the  convention  was  only  to  give 
aid  to  fuch  countries  as  had  already  acquired  their  free¬ 
dom,  and  by  a  declaration  of  the  general  will  requeued 
aid  for  its  prefervation.  But  this  explanation  cannot  be 
admitted.  The  decree  exprefsly  fays,  that  the  French 
nation  wiWgrant  ajfljlance  to  all  who  wifh  to  procure  liber¬ 
ty  ;  and  when  it  is  confidered  what  their  notions  of  li¬ 
berty  are,  it  cannot  be  doubted  but  that  their  intention 
was  to  excite  rebellion  in  foreign  nations.  The  fecond 
.point  of  difpute  referred  to  the  opening  of  the  Scheldt. 
This  river  runs  from  Brabant  through  the  Dutch  territory 
to  the  fea.  The  Dutch  had  fhut  up  the  mouth  of  it,  and 
prevented  any  maritime  commerce  from  being  carried  on 
by  the  people  of  Brabant  by  means  of  the  river.  To  ren¬ 
der  themfelves  popular  in  Brabant,  the  French  had  de¬ 
clared,  that  they  would  open  the  navigation  of  the 
Scheldt.  But  Great  Britain  had  fome  time  before  bound 
herfelf  by  treaty  with  the  Dutch  to  afTifh  them  in  ob- 
ftrudting  this  navigation,  and  now  declared  to  the 
French,  that  the  proje«51  of  opening  the  Scheldt  muft  be 
renounced  if  peace  with  Great  Britain  was  to  remain. 
The  French  alleged,  that  by  the  law  of  nations  navigable 
rivers  ought  to  be  open  to  all  who  reflde  on  their  banks; 
but  that  the  point  wras  of  no  importance  either  to 
France  or  England,  and  even  of  very  little  importance 
to  Holland  ;  that  if  the  people  of  Brabant  themfelves 
chofe  to  give  it  up,  they  wrould  make  no  objection. 
It  lias  been  thought  remarkable,  that  the  Dutch  gave 
themfelves  no  trouble  about  the  matter.  They  did  not 
alk  the  afliftance  of  England  ;  and  wflth  that  coolnefs 
which  is  peculiar  to  their  character,  the  merchants  in¬ 
dividually  declared,  that  if  the  Scheldt  was  opened,  they 
could  manage  their  commerce  as  well  at  Antwerp  as 
at  Amfterdam.  But  in  all  this  there  is  nothing 
ftrange.  Among  the  Dutch  were  many  republicans, 
who  wflfhed  for  the  downfal  of  the  ftadtholder.  Thefe 
rejoiced  at  every  thing  which  diftreffed  him,  or  had  a 
tendency  to  render  his  office  ufelefs  in  the  eyes  of  the 
people.  Others,  wrho  thought  differently,  wrere  afraid 
to.fpeak  their  fentiments,  as  Dumourier  was  in  their 
neighbourhood  with  a  vi&orious  army.  The  refult  of 
the  whole  was,  that  M.  Chauvelin  wTas  commanded  by 
the  Britiih  government  to  leave  this  country.  The 
348  French  executive  council  gave  powers  to  another  mini- 
againft" fter*  Maret>  to  negociate,  and  requefted  a  paffport 
the  king  of  f°r  him  *>  but  he  was  not  fuffered  to  land.  The  haughty 
England  republicans  having  thus  far  humbled  themfelves  before 
and  ftadt-  the  Britifh  government,  at  laft,  on  the  lit  of  Febru- 
ary  *793’  on  t^le  motion  of  Briffot,  the  national  con- 
an  ,  yention  decreed,  among  other  articles,  that  “  George 
king  of  England  had  never  ceafed  fince  the  revolution 
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of  the  I  Oth  of  Auguft  1792  from  giving  to  the  France. 
French  nation  proofs  of  his  attachment  to  the  concert  '  v  J 
of  crowned  heads;  that  he  had  drawn  into  the  fame  1 793 ' 
lake  the  ftadtholder  of  the  United  provinces ;  that, 
contrary  to  the  treaty  of  1783,  the  Englifh  miniftry 
had  granted  protection  to  the  emigrants  and  others  who 
have  openly  appeared  in  arms  againft  France ;  'that  they 
have  committed  an  outrage  againft  the  French  repub¬ 
lic,  by  ordering  the  ambaffador  of  France  to  quit  Great 
Britain  ;  that  the  Englifh  have  flopped  divers  boats 
and  vcffels  laden  with  corn  for  France,  whilft,  at  the 
fame  time,  contrary  to  the  treaty  of  1786,  they  con¬ 
tinue  the  exportation  of  it  to  other  foreign  countries  ; 
that  to  thwart  more  efficacioully  the  commercial  tranf- 
aCtions  of  the  republic  with  England,  they  have  by  an 
a<ft  of  parliament  prohibited  the  circulation  of  aflignats. 

The  convention  therefore  declare ,  that  in  confequence 
of  thefe  a<5ls  of  hoftility  and  aggreflion,  the  French  re¬ 
public  is  at  war  with  the  king  of  England  and  the 
ftadtholder  of  the  United  Provinces. 

The  abfurdity  of  pretending  that  any  treaty'  with 
France  made  in  1783  could  be  violated  by  protecting 
the  emigrants  who  fled  from  the  fury  of  the  convention, 
muft  be  obvious  to  every  reader.  The  convention  was 
itfelf  a  rebellious  ufurpation  of  the  government  with 
which  fuch  a  treaty  was  made.  The  prohibition  of 
aflignats  was  certainly  contrary  to  no  lawq  and  wras  fanc- 
tioned  by  every  motive  of  expediency,  unlefs  the  con¬ 
vention  could  prove  that  all  nations  were  bound  by 
the  law  of  nature  to  rifk  their  own  credit  upon  the 
credit  of  the  French  republic.  ^ 

About  a  fortnight  after  this  abfurd  declaration  againft  And  againft 
Britain,  war  was  likewife  declared  againft  Spain  ;  and  Spain, 
in  the  courfe  of  the  fummer  France  wTas  at  war  with 
all  Europe,  excepting  only  Swifferland,  Sweden,  Den¬ 
mark,  and  Turkey. 

In  the  mean  time  General  Dumourier,  who  was  pro-  pr0greft  of 
ceeding  agreeably  to  his  orders,  made  an  attack  upon  Dumourier. 
Holland  ;  but  in  doing  this  he  difperfed  his  troops  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  to  expofe  them  much  to  any  attack 
on  the  ftde  of  Germany.  He  commanded  General  Mi¬ 
randa  to  inveft  Maeftricht,  while  he  advanced  to  block 
up  Breda,  and  Bergen-op-zoom.  The  firft  of  thefe  places, 
viz.  Breda,  furrendered  on  the  24th  of  February  ;  Klun- 
dert  was  taken  on  the  26th ;  and  Gertruydenbcrg  on  the 
4th  of  March.  But  here  the  triumphs  of  Dumourier 
ended.  The  fieges  of  Williamftadt  and  Bergen-op-  ^ 
zoom  wTere  vigoroufly  but  unfuccefsfully  preffed.  On  He  is  de* 
the  1  ft  of  March  General  Clairfait  having  paffed  the  feated. 
Roer,  attacked  the  French  polls,  and  compelled  them 
to  retreat  with  the  lofs  of  2000  men. 

The  following  day  the  archduke  attacked  them  anew 
wdth  conliderable  fuccefs.  On  the  3d  the  French  were 
driven  from  Aix-la-Chapelle,  with  the  lofs  of  4000  men 
killed  and  1600  taken  prifoners. 

The  liege  of  Maeftricht  wTas  now-  raifed,  and  the 
French  retreated  to  Tongres,  where  they  wrere  alfo  at¬ 
tacked,  and  forced  to  retreat  to  St  Tron.  Dumourier 
here  joined  them,  but  did  not  bring  his  army  along 
with  him  from  the  attack  upon  Holland.  After  fome 
Ikirmilhes,  a  general  engagement  took  place  at  Neer- 
winden.  It. was  fought  on  the  part  of  the  French 
with  great  obftinacy  ;  but  they  were  at  length  over¬ 
powered  by  the  number  of  their  enemies,  and  perhaps 
alfo  by  the  treachery  of  their  commander.  This  de¬ 
feat  was  fatal.  The  French  loft  3000  men,  and  6000- 
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France,  immediately  deferted  and  went  home  to  France.  Dumou- 
rier  continued  to  retreat,  and  on  the  22d  he  was  again 
attacked  near  Louvain.  He  now,  through  the  medium 
of  Colonel  Mack,  came  to  an  agreement  with  the  Im- 
perialills  that  his  retreat  fliould  not  be  ferioufly  inter¬ 
rupted.  It  was  now  fully  agreed  between  him  and  the 
Imperialiftsjthat  while  the  latter  took  poffeflion  of  Conde 
and  Valenciennes,  he  fhould  march  to  Paris,  diffolve 
the  convention,  and  place  the  fon  of  the  late  king  up¬ 
on  the  throne. 

The  rapid  retreat  and  fucceffive  defeats  of  General 
Dumourier  rendered  his  conduct  fufpicious.  Commif- 
fioners  were  fent  from  the  executive  power  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  difcovering  his  defigns.  They  diffembled,  and 
pretended  to  communicate  to  him  a  fcheme  of  a  coun¬ 
ter-revolution.  He  confeflfed  his  intention  of  diffolving 
the  convention  and  the  Jacobin  club  by  force,  which 
he  laid  would  not  exift  three  weeks  longer,  and  of  le¬ 
ttering  monarchy.  On  the  report  of  thefe  commif- 
iioners  the  convention  fent  Bournonville  the  minifter  of 
war  to  fuperfede  and  arrett  Dumourier,  along  with  Ca¬ 
mus,  Blancal,  La  Marque,  and  Quinette,  as  commif- 
lioners.  The  attempt  on  the  part  of  thefe  men  was 
at  lead:  hazardous,  to  fay  no  more  of  it  $  and  the  refult 
was,  that  on  the  firft  of  April  Dumourier  fent  them 
prifoners  to  General  Clairfait’s  head  quarters  at  Tour- 
but  his  ar-  nay  as  hoftages  for  the  fafety  of  the  royal  family.  He 
tny  refufe  next  attempted  to  feduce  his  army  from  their  fidelity 
him^  t0  convent^on  >  ^ut  fpeedily  found  that  he  had 
much  mittaken  the  character  of  his  troops.  Upon  the 
report  that  their  general  was  to  be  carried  as  a  criminal 
to  Paris,  they  were  feized  with  fudden  indignation  \  but 
when  they  found  that  an  attempt  was  making  to  pre¬ 
vail  with  them  to  turn  their  arms  againlt  their  coun- 
Proclama-  the*lr  fentiments  altered.  On  the  5th  of  April  two 
tions  of  the  proclamations  were  iflued  ;  one  by  General  Dumourier, 
Imperial  and  the  other  by  the  prince  of  Saxe  Cobourg,  declaring 
commander  that  their  only  purpofe  was  to  reftore  the  conttitution 
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or  1789,  1790,  and  179*.  Prince  Cobourg  announ¬ 
ced  that  the  allied  powers  wiflied  merely  to  co-operate 
with  General  Dumourier  in  giving  to  France  her  con- 
ttitutional  king  and  the  conttitution  fhe  had  fopmed  for 
herfelf,  declaring,  on  his  word  of  honour,  that  he  came 
not  to  the  French  territory  for  the  purpofe  of  making 
conquefts.  On  the  fame  day  Dumourier  went  to  the 
advanced  guard  of  his  own  camp  at  Maulde.  Fie  there 
learned  that  the  corps  of  artillery  had  rifen  upon  their 
general,  and  were  marching  to  Valenciennes  *,  and  he 
foon  found  that  the  whole  army  had  determined  to 
ftand  by  their  country.  Seven  hundred  cavalry  and 
800  infantry  was  the  whole  amount  of  thofe  that  de¬ 
ferted  with  Dumourier  to  the  Auftiians,  and  many  of 
them  afterwards  returned. 

By  the  defection  of  Dumourier,  however,  the  whole 
army  of  the  noith  was  diifolved,  and  in  part  difbanded, 
this  period,  in  prefence  of  a  numerous,  well-difciplined,  and  victo¬ 
rious  enemy.  The  Prullians  were  at  the  fame  time  ad¬ 
vancing  on  the  Rhine  with  an  immenfe  force,  and  about 
to  commence  the  fiege  of  Mentz.  In  the  interior  of 
the  republic  more  ferious  evils  if  pofiible  were  arifing. 
In  the  departments  of  La  Vendee  and  La  Loire,  or 
the  provinces  of  Brittany  and  Poitou,  immenfe  multi¬ 
tudes  of  emigrants  and  other  royalifts  had  gradually  af- 
fembled  in  the  courfe  of  the  winter.  They  profefled 
to  aCt  in  the  name  of  Monfieur,  as  regent  of  France. 
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About  the  middle  of  March  they  advanced  againfl  France 
Nantz  to  the  amount  of  40,000.  In  the  beginning  '  v™* 

of  April  they  defeated  the  republicans  in  two  pitched  1  793* 
battles,  and  pofiefled  tliemfelves  of  50  leagues  of  coun¬ 
try.  They  even  threatened  by  their  own  efforts  to  35^ 
fhake  the  new  republic  to  its  foundation.  On  the  8th  °f 

of  April  a  congrcfs  of  the  combined  powers  affembled 
at  Antwerp.  It  wras  attended  by  the  prince  of  Orange  powers, 
and  his  two  Tons,  with  his  excellency  Vander  Spiegel, 
on  the  part  of  Holland j  by  the  duke  of  York  and 
Lord  Auckland  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  5  by  the 
prince  of  Saxe  Cobourg,  Counts  Metterinch,  Staren- 
berg,  and  Mercy  Dargenteau,  with  the  Pruflian,  Spa- 
nilh,  and  Neapolitan  envoys.  It  was  here  determined 
to  commence  active  operations  againft  France.  The 
prince  of  Cobourg’s  proclamation  was  recalled,  and  a 
fcheme  of  coriqUeil  announced.  357 

Commiffioners  from  the  convention  now  fet  up  the  Fhe  repub- 
ftandard  of  the  republic  anew,  and  the  fcattered  bat-^*? 
talions  flocked  around  it.  General  pampierre  was  ap-  fabled, 
pointed  commander,  and  on  the  13  th  he  was  able  to 
refill  a  general  attack  upon  his  advanced  polls.  On 
the  14th,  his  advanced  guard  yielded  to  fuperior  num¬ 
bers,  but  on  the  15th  was  vidlorious  in  a  long  and 
well-fought  battle.  On  the  23d  the  Austrians  were 
again  repulfed,  and  on  the  ill  of  May  General  Dam- 
pierre  was  himfelf  repulfed  in  an  attack  upon  the 
enemy.  On  the  8th  another  engagement  took  place,  in 
which  the  French  general  was  killed  by  a  cannon  ball. 

On  the  23d  a  very  determined  attack  was  made  by  the 
allies  upon  the  French  fortified  camp  of  Famars,  which 
covered  the  town  of  Valenciennes.  The  French  were 
overcome,  and  in  the  night  abandoned  their  camp.  In 
confequence  of  this  the  allies  were  enabled  to  commence 
the  fiege  of  Valenciennes  ;  for  Conde  had  been  block¬ 
aded  from  the  ill  of  April. 

About  the  fame  time  General  Culline  on  the  Rhine 
made  a  violent  but  unfuccefsful  attack  upon  the  Pruf- 
fians,  in  confequence  of  which  they  were  foon  enabled  ^3 
to  lay  fiege  to  Mentz.  The  Corfican  general  Paoli  Revolt  of 
revolted  at  this  period  \  and  the  new  republic,  afiaulted  Pa°h* 
from  without  by  the  whole  ilrength  of  Europe,  was  un¬ 
dermined  by  treachery  and  faction  within. 

While  the  country  was  in  a  Hate  verging  upon  utter  State  of 
ruin,  parties  in  the  convention  were  gradually  waxing  P4rt>es 
more  fierce  in  their  animofity  5  and  regardlefs  of  what 
was  patting  at  a  diltance,  they  feemed  only  anxious  fortjfonary  tr^ 
the  extermination  of  each  other.  In  the  month  of  .un:u  eiU- 
March,  the  celebrated  Revolutionary  Tribunal  was  elta-  bliflied. 
blilhed  for  the  purpofe  of  trying  crimes  committed  a- 
gain  It  the  Hate  ;  and  the  Girondilt  party,  the  mildnefs  of 
whofe  a dmiailt ration  had  contributed  not  a  little  to  in- 
creafe  the  evils  of  their  country,  began  to  fee  the  ne- 
cefTitv  of  adopting  meafures  of  fe verity.  But  the  pub¬ 
lic  calamities,  which  now  rapidly  followed  each  other  in 
fuccefllon,  were  aferibed  by  their  countrymen  to  their 
imbecility  or  perfidy.  This  gave  to  the  party  of  the 
Mountain  a  fatal  advantage.  On  the  15th  of  April 
the  communes  of  the  48  fedtions  of  Paris  prefented  a 
petition,  requiring  that  the  chiefs  of  the  Girondifls 
therein  named  fliould  be  impeached  and  expelled  from 
the  convention.  This  was  followed  up  on  the  1  ft  of 
May  by  another  petition  from  the  fuburb  of  St  Antoine,. 

The  Girondift  party  in  the  mean  time  impeached  Ma¬ 
rat,  but  he  was  acquitted  by  the  jury  at  his  trial.  The 
T  Mountain, 
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Mountain,  by  the  afliftance  of  the  Jacobin  club,  had 
now  acquired  a  complete  afcendancy  over  the  city  of 
Paris.  The  Girondifts  or  Briffotines  propofed  there¬ 
fore  to  remove  the  convention  from  the  capital  *,  and  to 
prevent  this,  the  Mountain  refolved  to  make  the  fame 
ufe  of  the  people  of  the  capital  againft  the  Girondift 
party  that  they  had  formerly  done  againft  the  monarch 
on  the  10th  of  Auguft.  It  is  unneceffary  to  date  in 
detail  all  the  tumults  that  occurred  either  in  Paris  or  in 
the  Convention  during  the  remaining  part  of  the  month 
of  May.  On  the  31ft,  at  four  o’clock  in  the  morning, 
the  toefin  was  founded,  the  generale  was  beat,  and  the 
alarm  guns  fired.  All  was  commotion  and  terror.  The 
citizens  flew  to  arms,  and  aftembled  round  the  conven¬ 
tion.  Some  deputations  demanded  a  decree  of  accufa- 
tion  againft  35  of  its  members.  The  day,  however,  was 
fpent  without  decifion.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  lit 
of  June  an  armed  force  made  the  fame  demand.  On 
the  2d  of  June  this  was  repeated,  the  toefin  again 
founded,  and  an  hundred  pieces  of  cannon  furrounded 
the  national  hall.  At  laft  Barrere  mounted  the  tri¬ 
bune.  He  was  confidered  as  a  moderate  man,  and  re- 
fpe£led  by  both  parties  ;  but  he  now  artfully  deierted 
the  Girondiils.  He  invited  the  denounced  members 
voluntarily  to  refign  their  character  of  reprefentatives. 
Some  of  them  complied,  and  the  prefident  attempted 
to  di Solve  the  fitting  }  but  the  members  were  now 
imprifoned  in  their  own  hall.  Henriot,  compiander  of 
the  armed  force,  compelled  them  to  remain  ;  and  the 
obnoxious  deputies,  amounting  to  upwards  of  90  in 
number,  were  put  under  arrelt,  and  a  decree  of  denun¬ 
ciation  againft  them  figned. 

It  is  obvious,  that  on  this  occafion  the  liberties  of 
France  wrere  trodden  under  foot.  T*»c  minority  of  the 
national  reprefentatives,  by  the  aftiltance  of  an  armed 
force  raifed  in  the  capital,  compelled  the  majority  to 
fubmit  to  their  meafures,  and  took  the  leading  members 
prifoners.  Thus  the  city  of  Paris  affumed  to  itfelf  the 
whole  powers  of  the  French  republic  ;  and  the  nation 
was  no  longer  governed  by  reprefentatives  freely  chofen, 
but  by  a  minority  of  their  members,  whofe  fentiments 
the  city  of  Paris  and  the  Jacobin  club  had  thought  fit  to 
approve  of.  Human  hiftory  is  a  mafs  of  contradictions. 
The  Mountain  party  came  into  power  by  preaching  li¬ 
berty,  and  by  violating  its  fundamental  principles.  How 
far  the  plea  of  political  neceftity  may  excufe  their  con- 
duff,  we  lhall  not  venture  to  decide  explicitly.  Certain 
it  is,  however,  that  they  foon  commenced,  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  a  career  cf  the  molt  terrible  energy  that 
is  to  be  found  in  the  annals  of  nations. 

The  firft  refult  of  their  victory  in  the  capital  was  ca¬ 
lamitous  to  the  republic  at  large.  BriiTot  and  fome 
other  deputies  efcaped,  and  endeavoured  to  kindle  the 
fiames  of  civil  war.  In  general,  however,  the  influence 
’of  the  Jacobin  club,  and  of  its  various  branches,  was 
fuch,  that  the  north  of  France  adhered  to  the  conven¬ 
tion  as  it  flood  \  but  the  fouthern  departments  were 
fpeedily  in  a  ftate  of  rebellion.  The  department  of 
Lyons  declared  the  Mountain  party  outlawed.  Mar- 
feiiles  and  Toulon  followed  the  example  of  Lyons,  and 
entered  into  a  confederacy,  wrhich  has  fince  been  known 
by  the  appellation  of  Fader alifm .  The  departments  of 
La  Gironde  and  Calvades  broke  out  into  open  revolt. 
In  (hort,  the  whole  of  France  was  in  a  ftate  of  violent 
convulfion.  Still,  however,  the  cnthufiaftic  gam  Ions 
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of  Mentz  and  Valenciennes  proteCfed  it  againft  the  im-  France, 
mediate  entrance  of  a  foreign  force,  and  allowed  leifure  ' 
for  one  of  its  internal  faCfions  to  gain  an  afcendancy, 
and* thereafter  to  proteCf  its  independence.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  political  enthufiafm  of  all  orders  of  per- 
fons  was  fuch,  that  even  the  female  fex  did  not  efcape 
its  contagion.  A  young  woman  of  the  name  of  Char- Marat  mu  r- 
lotte  Corde,  in  the  beginning  of  July,  came  from  the  tiere(l  * 
department  of  Calvades  to  devote  her  life  for  what  lhewoman* 
thought  the  caufe  of  freedom  and  of  her  country.  She 
requefted  an  interview  with  Marat ,  the  moft  obnoxious 
of  the  Mountain  party.  Having  obtained  it,  and  con- 
verfed  with  him  calmly  for  fome  time,  fhe  fuddenly 
plunged  a  dagger  in  his  breaft,  and  walked  carelefsly 
out  of  the  houfe.  She  was  immediately  feized  and 
condemned.  At  the  place  of  execution  lhe  behaved 
with  infinite  conftancy,  Ihouting  Vive  la  republique.  The 
remains  of  Marat  were  interred  with .  great  fplendor, 
and  the  convention  attended  his  funeral.  His  partv 
perhaps  derived,  advantage  from  the  manner  of  his 
death,  as  it  feemed  to  fallen  the  odious  charge  of  affaf- 
fmation  upon  their  antagonifts,  and  gave  them  the  ap¬ 
pear  anc  e  of  fullering  in  the  caufe  of  liberty.  The 
truth  is,  that  aftaftmation  was  fan&ioned  by  both  par¬ 
ties  under  pretence  of  defending  the  liberties  of  the  re¬ 
public.  .  363 

One  of  the  firft  a£ls  of  the  Mountain  junto  after  The  repub- 
their  triumph  was  to  finifh  the  republican  conilitution.  bca.n  confti- 
Previous  to  their  fall,  the  Girondifts  had  brought  for-niflicd  by- 
ward  the  plan  of  a  conilitution,  chiefly  the  work  ofthe  Moun- 
Condorcet  *,  but  it  was  never  fandtioned  by  the  conven-tain. 
tion,  and  was  too  intricate  to  be  pradlically  ufefuL 
The  new  conilitution  now  framed,  which  was  after¬ 
wards  fanflioned  by  the  nation,  but  was  never  put 
in  pra6tice,  aboliihed  the  former  mode  of  ele£ling 
the  reprefentatives  of  the  people  through  the  medium 
of  eleHoral  aftemblies,  and  appointed  them  to  be  chofen 
immediately  by  the  primary  aftemblies,  which  were 
to  confift  of  from  200  to  600  citizens,  each  man  vo¬ 
ting  by  ballot  or  open  vote  at  his  option.  There  was  one 
deputy  for  every  40,000  individuals,  and  population  was 
the  foie  bafts  of  reprefentation.  The  eleflions  were  to 
take  place  every  year  on  the  ift  of  May.  Eletftoral  aftem¬ 
blies  were,  however,  retained  for  one  purpofe.  Every 
200  citizens  in  the  primary  aftemblies  named  one  eledlor  ; 
and  an  affembly  of  all  the  ele&ors  of  the  department  was 
afterwards  held,  which  ele£ledcandidates  for  the  executive 
council ’,  or  miniftry  of  the  republic.  The  legiflative  body 
chofe  out  of  all  this  lift  of  candidates  the  members  cf 
the  executive  council.  One  half  of  this  council  was  re¬ 
newed  by  each  legiftature  in  the  laft  month  of  the  fef- 
fion.  Every  law,  after  being  paffed  by  the  legiflative 
body,  was  fent  to  the  department.  If  in  more  than  half 
of  the  departments  the  tenth  of  the  primary  aftemblies 
of  each  did  not  obje£l  to  it,  it  became  effectual.  Trial 
by  jury  was  eftablilhed.  National  conventions  might  be 
called  for  altering  the  conilitution,  and  were  to  be  call¬ 
ed,  if  required  by  the  tenth  of  the  primary  aftemblies 
of  each  ftepartmeiit  in  a  majority  of  the  departments. 

The  publication  of  this  conilitution  procured  no 
fmall  degree  of  applaufe  to  the  convention  and  the 
Mountain  party.  The  rapidity  with  which  it  was 
formed  (being  only  a  fortnight)  feemed  to  call  a  juft 
reproach  upon  the  llownefs  of  their  antagonifts,  and  it 
was  regarded  as  a  proof  of  their  being  decidedly  fe- 
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France,  rious  in  the  caufe  of  republicanifm.  No  regard,  how- 
1  ever,  was  paid  to  it  by  the  convention,  which  declared 

1 793*  itfelf  permanent,  nor  indeed  did  it  feem  poffible  to  carry 

FalU>f  *nt0  execut^on- 

Conde  and  We  have  mentioned  that  Conde  was  invefted  from 
Valcncien-  the  beginning  of  April.  It  did  not  yield  till  the  10th 
lies«  of  July,  when  the  garrifon  was  fo  much  reduced  by  fa¬ 

mine  and  difeafe,  that  out  of  4000  men,  of  which  it 
originally  confided,  only  1500  were  fit  for  fervice.  The 
eyes  of  all  Europe  were  in  the  mean  time  fixed  upon 
the  fiege  of  Valenciennes.  Colonel  Moncrieff  had  con¬ 
tended,  that  batteries  ought  immediately  to  be  placed 
under  the  walls  without  approaching  it  by  regular  pa¬ 
rallels  ;  but  the  Imperial  engineer  Mr  Ferraris  alferted, 
that  the  work  of  the  great  Vauban  muft  be  treated  with 
more  refpeeft  •,  and  his  opinion  was  adopted  by  the’ 
council  of  war.  The  trenches  were  opened  on  the 
14th  of  June.  Few  fallies  were  attempted  by  the  gar¬ 
rifon,  on  account  of  the  fmallnefs  of  their  number. 
The  inhabitants  at  firft  wifhed  to  furrender  $  but  the 
violence  of  the  bombardment  prevented  their  affem- 
bling  or  giving  much  trouble  on  that  head  to  General 
Ferrand  the  governor.  -Much  of  the  labour  of  the 
fiege  confided  of  mines  and  countermines.  Some  of 
thefe  having  been  fuccefsfully  fprung  by  the  allies,  the 
town  was  furrendcred  on  the  27th  of  July  by  capitula¬ 
tion  to  the  duke  of  York,  who  took  poffeffion  of  it  in 
behalf  of  the  emperor  of  Germany.  The  fiege  of 
Mentz  was  at  the  fame  time  going  on.  It  differed 
much  from  famine.  At  lad,  after  an  unfuccefsful  at¬ 
tempt  by  the  French  army  on  the  Rhine  for  its  relief, 
it  furrendered  on  the  2 2d  of  July. 

At  the  termination  of  the  fiege  of  Valenciennes  it  would 
appear  that  the  allied  powers  were  at  a  lofs  how  to  pro¬ 
ceed  next.  The  Audrian  commanders  are  faid  to  have 
prefented  two  plans  :  The  fird  was  to  penetrate  to  Pa¬ 
ris  by  the  afliftance  of  the  rivers  which  fall  into  the 
Seine  5  the  other  was  to  take  advantage  of  the  confter- 
nation  occafioned  by  the  furrender  of  Valenciennes,  and 
with  50,000  light  troops  to  penetrate  fuddenly  to  Paris, 
while  a  debarkation  diould  be  made  on  the  coad  of 
Brittany  to  aflift  the  royalifts.  The  propofal  of  the 
Eritifh  minidry  was,  however,  adopted,  which  was,  to 
366  divide  the  grand  army,  and  to  attack  Wed  Flanders, 
Unfortu-  beginning  with  the  fiege  of  Dunkirk.  This  determi¬ 
nate  confe-  nation  proved  ruinous  to  the  allies.  The  French  found 

The  divTion meailS  t0  van(lu^1  *n  detail  that  army,  which  they 
could  not  encounter  when  united. 

It  has  been  faid  that  the  duke  of  York  was  in  fecret 
correfpondence  with  Omeron  the  governor  of  Dunkirk  ; 
but  the  latter  was  removed  before  any  advantage  could 
be  taken  of  his  treachery.  On  the  24th  of  Augud  the 
duke  of  York  attacked  and  drove  the  French  Outpofts 
into  the  town,  after  an  aftion  in  which  the  Audrian 
General  Dalton  was  killed.  A  naval  armament  was 
expelled  from  Great  Britain  to  co-operate  in  the  fiege, 
but  it  did  not  arrive.  In  the  mean  time,  a  drong  re¬ 
publican  force  menaced  the  covering  army  of  the  allies, 
which  was  commanded  by  General  Freytag.  He  was 
ioon  attacked  and  totally  routed.  The  fiege  was  rai¬ 
ded.  The  Britidi  lod  their  heavy  cannon  and  baggage, 
with  feveral  thoufand  men  ;  and  the  convention,  belie¬ 
ving  that  their  general  Houchard  could  have  cut  off 
the  duke  of  York’s  retreat,  tried  and  executed  him  for 
this  negledl  of  duty. 


The  allied 
powers  di¬ 
vided  as  to 
their  fu¬ 
ture  pro¬ 
ceeding. 


of  their 
threes. 


Prince  Cobourg  and  General  Clairfait  in  the  mean  France, 
time  unfuccefsfully  attempted  to  befiege  Cambray  and  ~ — v — — 1 
Bouchain.  Quefnoy  was,  however,  taken  by  General  1 793- 
Clairfait  on  the  1 1  th  of  September  5  and  here  finally 
terminated  for  the  prefent  campaign  the  fuccefs  of  the 
allies  in  the  Netherlands. 

A  confiderable  part  of  the  French  army  of  the 
north  took  a  ftrong  pofition  near  Maubeuge,  where 
they  were  blockaded  by  Prince  Cobourg  5  but  upon 
the  15th  and  16th  of  Oflober  he  was  repeatedly  at¬ 
tacked  by  the  French  troops  under  General  Jourdan, 
who  fucceeded  Houchard.  The  French  had  now  re¬ 
covered  their  vigour.  They  brought  into  the  field  a 
formidable  train  of  artillery,  in  which  were  many  24 
pounders.  Commifiioners  from  the  convention  ha¬ 
rangued  the  foldiers,  threatened  the  fearful,  and  ap¬ 
plauded  the  brave.  Crowds  of  women,  without  confu- 
fion,  went  through  the  ranks,  diftributing  fpirituous  li¬ 
quors  in  abundance,  and  carrying  off  the  wounded, 
ihe  attacks  were  repeated  and  terrible  on  both  fidcs  5 
but  the  Auftrians  had  confiderably  the  difadvantage, 
and  Prince  Cobourg  retired  during  the  night.  Ihe 
French  now  menaced  maritime  Flanders.  They  took 
Fumes  and  befieged  Nieuport.  A  detachment  of 
Britifti  troops  ready  to  fail  to  the  Weft  Indies  were 
haftily  fent  to  Offend,  and  prevented  for  the  prefent 
the  farther  progrefs  of  the  French. 

Such  was  the  multiplicity  of  the  events  that  now  oc¬ 
curred  in  France,  that  it  is  difficult  to  date  the  out¬ 
lines  of  them  with  any  tolerable  perfpicuity.  We  have 
already  mentioned  the  extenfive  diffenfions  that  occur¬ 
red  throughout  the  republic  in  confequence  of  the  tri¬ 
umph  of  the  Mountain  party  on  the  3 1  ft  of  May.  The 
department  of  Calvades  was  firft  in  arms  againft  the 
convention  under  the  command  of  General  Felix  Wimp- 
fen;  but  before  the  end  of  July  the  infurre&ion  was 
quieted,  after  a  few  flight  fkirmiffies.  But  the  feed  era -Lyons  be- 
lifm  of  the  cities  of  Marseilles,  Lyons,  and  Toulon,  ftillfieged  by 
remained.  Lyons  was  attacked  on  the  8th  of  Aumift^  COnven~ 
by  the  conventional  troops.  Several  aaions  followed,  and 
which  were  attended  with  great  lofs  both  on  the  part  taken.*  ** 
of  the  afl  ail  ants  and  of  the  befieged.  The  city  was  re¬ 
duced  almoft  to  ruins  5  but  it  held  out  during  the 
whole  month  of  September.  The  befieging  general 
Kelierman  was  removed  from  his  command,  on  account 
of  his  fuppofed  inactivity  •,  and  the  city  furrendered  on 
the  8th  of  October  to  General  Doppet,  a  man  who  had 
lately  been  a  phyfician.  Such  was  the  rage  of  party  Unrelect- 
zeal  at  this  time,  that  the  walls  and  public  buildings  ofin£  charac- 
J.yons  were  ordered  to  be  deftroyed,  and  its  nameterofthe 
changed  to  that  of  Ville  jdjfraiichie,  Many  hundreds  concluerors* 
of  its  citizens  were  dragged  to  the  fcaffold  on  account 
of  their  alleged  treafonable  refiftance  to  the  convention. 

The  victorious  party,  wearied  by  the  flow  operation  of 
the  gnillotiney  at  laft  deftroyed  their  prifoners  in  multi¬ 
tudes  by  firing  grape-fiiot  upon  them.  Such  indeed 
was  the  unrelenting  character  of  the  Mountain  at  this 
time,  not  only  here  but  through  the  whole  republic, 
that  they  themfelves  pretended  not  to  excufe  it,  but 
declared  that  terror  was  with  them  the  order  of  the 
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In  the  end  of  Jnly  General  Cartaux  was  fent  againft  The  M&r- 
Marfcilles.  In  the  beginning  of  Auguft  he  gained Mllois  obli- 
fome  fucceffes  over  the  advanced  foederalift  tfoops.  On  t0 
the  24th  he  took  the  town  of  Aix,  and  the  Marfeillois™11* 

T  2  fubmitted. 
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France,  fubmitted.  But  the  leading  people  of  the  important 

- '  town  and  harbour  of  Toulon  entered  into  a  negocia- 

7 9 3 •  tion,  and  fubmitted  to  the  Britilh  admiral  Lord  Hood, 

37° 

Ton  loti  con 


under  condition  that  he  (liculd  preferve  as  a  depofit  the 

n-  .  _  .  .  ~  -r  •  T./  Trrr  1  __  J _ *.1 _ Jl! 


ditionally 
lubinit'* 
to  Lord 
Hood, 


town  and  flapping  for  Louis  XVII.  and  under  the  fli- 
pulation  that  he  (hould  affifl  in  refloring  the  conftitu- 
tion  of  1789.  The  fiege  of  Toulon  was  commenced 
by  General  Cartaux  in  the  beginning  of  September. 

It  continued  without  much  vigour  during,  that  and  the 
whole  of  the  fucceeding  month.  Neapolitan,  Spanifh, 
and  Englifli  troops,  were  brought  by  fea  to  aflid  in  its 
defence.  In  the  beginning  of  November,  General  Car¬ 
taux  was  removed  to  the  command  of  the  army  in  Italy, 
and  General  Dugommier  fucceeded  him.  General  O’ 
Hara  arrived  with  reinforcements  from  Gibraltar,  and 
took  upon  him  the  command  of  the  town,  under  a 
com  million  from  his  Britannic  majefty.  On  the  30th 
of  November,  the  garrifon  made  a  powerful  fally 
to  deftroy  fome  batteries  that  were  erecting  upon 
heights  which  commanded  the  city.  The  French  were 
furprifed,  and  the  allies  fucceeded  completely  in  their 
obied  ;  but,  elated  by  the  facility  of  their  conquefl,  the 
allied  troops  rulhed  forward  in  purfuit  of  the  flying 
enemy,  contrary  to  their  orders,  and  were  unexpected¬ 
ly  met  by  a  ftrong  French  force  that  was  drawn  out  to 
protect  the  fugitives.  General  O’Hara  now  came  from 
the  city  to  endeavour  to  bring  off  bis  troops  with  regulari¬ 
ty.  He  was  wounded  in  the  arm  and  taken  prifoner.  1  he 
total  lofs  of  the  allies  in  this  affair  was  eftimated  at  nearly 
one  thoufand  men.  The  French  had  now  muftered  in 
full  force  around  Toulon,  and  prepared  for  the  attack. 

It  was  begun  on  the  19th  of  December  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  and  was  chiefly  directed  againfl  lort  Mulgrave, 
defended  by  the  Britifh.  This  fort  was  protected  by 
an  entrenched  camp,  13  pieces  of  cannon,  36  and  24 
■who  js  at  .  pounders,  &c.  5  mortars,  and  3000  troops..  Such  was 
length  obll- ardour  of  affault,  that  it  was  carried  in  an  hour, 
tred  to  eva- t^e  ^oie  garrifon  was  dedroyed  or  taken.  The 
CUatC  U‘  allies  now  found  it  impoffible  to  defend  the  place  5  and 
in  the  courfe  of  the  day  embarked  their  troops,  after 
having  fet  on  fire  the  arfenal  and  fhips.  A  fcene  of 
confufion  here  enfued,  fuch  as  has  not  been  known  in 
the  hiftory  of  modern  wars.  Crowds  of  people  of  eve¬ 
ry  rank,  age,  and  fex,  hurried  on  board  the  fhips,  to 
avoid  the  vengeance  of  their  enraged  countrymen. 
Some  of  the  inhabitants  began  to  fire  upon  their  late 
allies;  others  in  defpair  were  feen  plunging  into  the 
fea,  making  a  vain  effort  to  reach  the  fhips  ;  or  putting 
an  end  at  once  to  their  own  exidence  upon  the  Chore. 
Thirty -one  Chips  of  the  line  were  found  by  the  Britilli 
at  Toulon  ;  thirteen  were  left  behind  ;  ten  were  burnt ; 
four  had  been  previoufiy  fent  to  the  French  ports  of 
Bred  and  Rochefort,  with  5000  republicans  who  could 
not  be  traded  ;  and  Great  Britain  finally  obtained  by 
this  expedition  only  three  drips  of  the  line  and  five 
frigates. 

On  the  fide  of  Spain  the  war  prpduced  nothing  of 
importance  ;  and  in  the  mountainous  country  of  Pied¬ 
mont  it  went  on  flowly.  Nice  and  Chamberry  were 
fUll  retained  by  the  French  ;  but  more  terrible  fcenes 
proceed-  were  a£tmg  m  other  quarters.  In  La  Vendee  a  mod 
ings  of  the  "bloody  war  was  perfided  in  by  the  royalids.  In  that 
loyalifts  in  rter  0f  the  country  the  language  of  the  red  of  France 
La  Vendee.  ^  UT1(jerdood.  The  people  were  fuperditious,  and 
had  acquired  little  idea  of  the  new  opinions  that  had 
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lately  been  propagated  in  the  red  of  the  empiie..  They  _R  ‘^cey 
were  chiefly  headed  by  priefls,  and  regarded  their  caufe  v  _ 
as  a  religious  one.  Their  mode  of  warfare  ufually  was,  1 793* 
to  ho  on  in  their  ordinary  occupations  as  peaceable  citi¬ 
zens,  and  fuddenly  to  affemble  in  immenfe  bands,  info- 
much  that  at  one  time  they  were  laid  to  amount  to 
130,000  men.  They  befieged  Nantz  and  the  city  of 
Orleans,  and  even  Palis  itfelf  was  not  thought  altoge¬ 
ther  fafe  from  their  enterprifes.  The  war  was  incon¬ 
ceivably  bloody.  Neither  party  gave  quarter  ;  and  La 
Vendee  proved  a  dreadful  drain  to  the  population  of 
France.  On  the  28th  of  June,  the  conventional  gene¬ 
ral  Biron  drove  the  royalids  from  Lucon  ;  and  Nantz 
was  relieved  by  General  Beyffer.  After  fome  fuccefs, 

General  Wederman  was  furprifed  by  them,  and  com¬ 
pelled  to  retreat  to  Parthenay.  In  the  beginning  of 
Augud  the  royalifts  were  defeated  by  General  Roflig- 
nol ;  but  on  the  10th  of  that  month,  under  Charette 
their  commander  in  chief,  they  again  attacked  Nantz, 
but  fullered  a  repulfe.  It  would  be  tedious  to  give  a 
minute  detail  of  this  obfeure  but  cruel  war.  The  roy¬ 
alids  were  often  defeated,  and  feemingly  difperfed, 
but  as  often  arofe  in  crowds  around  the  adomfhed  re¬ 


publicans.  At  lad,  however,  about  the  middle  of  Oc¬ 
tober,  they  were  completely  defeated,  driven  from  La 
Vendee,  and  forced  to  divide  into  feparate  bodies.  One 
of  thefe  threw  itfelf  into  the  idand  of  Noivmoutier, 
where  they  were  fubdued ;  another  took  the  road  of 
Maine  and  Brittany,  where  they  druggled  for  fome 
time  againd  their  enemies,  and  were  at  lad  cut  to 
pieces  or  difperfed. 

The  royalids  had  long  expefted  affidance  from  Eng¬ 
land;  and  an  armament  under  the  earl  of  Moira  was  ac¬ 
tually  fitted  out  for  that  fer vice,  but  it  did  not  arrive  till 
too  late,  and  returned  home  without  attempting  a  land-  373 

ing. _ The  Mountain  party  always  difgraced  their  fuc- Horrid 

cedes  by  dreadful  cruelties.  Humanity  is  (hocked,  and^e^^ 
hiftory  would  almod  ceafe  to  obtain  credit,  were  we  totainpart>/ 
date  in  detail  the  unrelenting  cruelties  which  were  exer- 
cifed  againd  the  unfortunate  royalids,  chiefly  by  Car¬ 
rier,  a  deputy  from  the  convention,  fent  into  this  quar¬ 
ter  with  unlimited  powers.  Multitudes  of  prifoners 
were  crowded  on  board  veffels  in  the  Loire,  after  which 
the  veffels  were  funk.  No  age  or  fex  was  (pared  ; 
and  thefe  executions  were  performed  with  every  circum- 
dance  of  wanton  barbarity  and  infult.  374 

On  the  fide  of  the  Rhine  a  great  variety  of  events  Progrefs  of 
occurred  during  the  months  of  Augud  and  September.™ 
Several  engagements  at  fird  took  place,  in  which  the 
French  were,  upon  the  whole,  fuccefsful.  In  Septem¬ 
ber,  however,  Landau  was  inveded  .by  the  combined 
powers  ;  and  it  was  refolved  to  make  every  poflible  ef¬ 
fort  to  drive  the  French  from  the  drong  lines  of  W  eif- 
fembourg,  on  the  river  Lauter.  On  the  13th  of  Oc¬ 
tober,  the  Audrian  general  Wurmfer  made  a  grand^ 
attack  upon  thefe  lines.  The  French  fay  that  their 
generals  betrayed  them,  and  differed  the  lines  to  be  ta¬ 
ken  almod  without  refidance.  The  general  of  the  al¬ 
lies  confeffed  that  the  lines  might  have  held  out  for 
feveral  days.  The  French  retreated  to  Hagenau,  from 
which  they  were  driven  on  the  18th  ;  and  differed  two 
other  defeats  on  the  25th  and  27th.  Some  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  citizens  of  Strafbourg  now  fent  a  private  deputa¬ 
tion  to  General  Wurmfer,  offering  to  furrender  the 
town,  to  be  preferred,  as  a  depofit  to*  be  redojed  to 
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that  quar¬ 
ter. 
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Franre.  Louis  XVII.  General  Wurmfer  refuted  to  accep' 

it  upon  thefe  terms,  infilling  upon  an  abfolute  furren- 
der  to  his  Imperial  Majefty.  In  confequence  of  the 
delay  occafioned  by  difa^reement,  the  negociation  was 
difcovered,  and  the  citizens  of  Straihourg  engaged  in 
the  plot  were  feized  by  St  Juft  and  Lebas,  commiffion- 
ers  from  the  convention,  and  brought  to  the  fcaffold. 
Prodigious  efforts  were  now  made  by  the  French  to 
recover  their  ground  in  this  quarter.  General  Xrem- 
bert  was  {hot  at  the  head  of  the  army  on  the  9th  of 
November,  upon  a  charge,  probably  ill-founded,  of 
treachery  in  the  affair  of  the  lines  of  Weiffembourg. 
On  the  14th,  however,  Fort  Louis  was  taken  by  the 
allies,  not  without  fufpicion  of  treachery  in  the  gover¬ 
nor.  But  here  the  fuccefs  of  General  Wurmfer  might 
be  faid  to  terminate.  On  the  21  ft  the  republican  ar¬ 
my  drove  back  the  Auftrians,  and  penetrated  almoft  to 
Hagenau.  An  army  from  the  Mofelle  now  advanced 
to  co-operate  with  the  army  of  the  Biline.  On  the 
1 7th  the  Pruftians  were  defeated  near  Sarbruek.  Next 
^  day  their  camp  at  Bliefcaftel  was  (formed,  and  the 
The  French  French  advanced  to  Deux  Ponts.  On  the  29th  and 
at  length  30th  the  French  were  repulfed  with  great  lofs  in  two 
fuccel&ful  in  vloient  attacks  made  on  the  duke  of  Brunfwick  near 
Lautern.  But  it  now  appeared  that  the  French  had 
come  into  the  field  with  a  determination  to  conquer 
whatever  it  might  coft.  Every  day  was  a  day  of  battle, 
l  and  torrents  of  blood  were  fhed  on  both  fides.  The 
allies  had  the  advantage  of  poffefting  the  ground, t  which, 
in  that  quarter,  at  flich  a  late  feafon  of  the  year,  is  very 
ftrong  on  account  of  its  inequalities  and  moraffes.  In 
military  (kill,  the  French  officers  and  thofe  offthe  allies 
were  perhaps  nearly  equal 3  but  the  French  army  was 
bv  far  the  moll  numerous  3  and  although  not  a  match 
in  point  of  difeipline,  yet  it  derived  no  fmall  fuperiority 
from  the  enthufiafm  with  which  the  troops  were  ani¬ 
mated.  On  the  8th  of  December,  under  the  command 
of  General  Pichegru,  the  French  carried  the  redoubts 
which  covered  Hagenau  by  means  of  the  bayonet. 

This  modem  inftrument  of  definition,  againft  which 
no  defenfive  weapon  is  employed,  is  always  moft  fuccefs- 
ftil  in  the  hands  of  the  moft  intrepid  3  and  it  was  now  a 
dreadful  engine  in  the  hands  of  French  enthufiafm. — 
The  fineft  troops  that  ever  Europe  produced  "were  un¬ 
able  to  withftand  the  fury  of  the  republicans,  which 
feemed  only  to  increafe  in  proportion  to  the  multitude 
of  companions  that  they  loft.  On  the  2 2d  the  allies 
were  driven  with  immenfe  daughter  from  Hagenau,  jiot- 
withftanding  the  immenfe  works  they  had  throwrn  up 
for  their  defence.  The  entrenchments  on  the  heights 
of  Reifhoffen,  Jaudeifhoffen,  &:c.  were  confidered  as 
more  impregnable  than  thofe  of  .Temappe.  They  were 
ilormed  by  the  army  of  the  Mofelle  and  the  Rhine, 
under  Generals  Hoche  and  Pichegru.  On  the  23d  and 
24th,  the  allies  were  purfued  to  the  heights  of  Wrottc. 
On  the  26th,  the  entrenchments  there  were  forced  by 
the  bayonet,  after  a  defperate  conflit.  On  the  27th, 
the  republican  army  arrived  at  WeilTembourg  in  tri¬ 
umph.  General  Wurmfer  retreated  acrofs  the  Rhine, 
and  the  duke  of  Brunfwick  haftily  fell  back  to  cover 
Mentz.  The  blockade  of  Landau,  which  had  lafted 
four  months,  was  raifed.  Fort  Louis  was  evacuated 
by  the  allies,  and  Kaiferflatern,  Germerftieim,  and 
Spires,  fubmitted  to  the  French. — During  this  laft 
month  of  the  year  1793,  the  lefs  of  men  on  both  fides 
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of  in  this  quarter  was  immenfe,  and  unexampled  in  the  France." 
hiftory  of  modern  war.  It  is  even  faid  that  it  might '  v 
amount  to  more  than  70,000  or  80,000  men.  1 793 • 

Thus  far  we  have  attended  to  the  military  affairs  of  ef_ 

the  republic  for  foine  time  paft.  Very  violent  efforts  forts  0f  t^e 
were  in  the  mean  time  made  at  Paris  by  the  new  admi-  Mountain 
niftration,  eftablifhed  under  the  aufpices  of  the  Jacobin  party, 
club,  and  of  the  party  called  the  Mountain .  The  new 
republican  conftitution  had  been  prefented  to  the  people 
in  the  primary  affemblies,  and  accepted.  The  bufinefs, 
therefore,  for  which  the  convention  was  called  toge¬ 
ther,  that  of  forming  a  conftitution  for  France,  was 
at  an  end  3  and  it  was  propofed  that  they  fliould  dif- 
folve  themfelves,  and  order  a  new  legiflative  body  to  af- 
femble,  according  to  the  rules  preferibed  by  that  con¬ 
ftitution.  This  was,  no  doubt,  the  regular  mode  of 
procedure  3  but  the  ruling  party  confidered  it  as  hazar¬ 
dous  to  convene  a  new  affembly,  poffefting  only  limited 
powers,  in  the  prefent  diftrated  ftate  of  the  country. 

It  was  indeed  obvious,  that  France  at  this  time  flood  in 
need  of  a  ditatoriliip,  or  of  a  government  poffeffed  of 
.  ore  abfolute  authority  than  can  be  enjoyed  by  one 
that  a£fs,  or  even  pretends  to  at,  upon  the  moderate 
principles  of  freedom.  It  was  therefore  determined 
that  the  convention  fhould  remain  undilfolved  till  the 
end  of  the  war 3  and  that  a  revolutionary  government, 
to  be  conduced  by  its  members,  fliould  be  eftablifhed, 
with  uncontrouled  powers.  Committees  of  its  own 
body  were  felecled  for  the  purpofe  of  conducing  every 
department  of  bufinefs.  The  chief  of  thefe  commit¬ 
tees  wTas  called  the  committee  of  public  fafety .  It  fuper- 
intended  all  the  reft,  and  gave  to  the  ad minift ration  of 
France  all  the  fecrecy  and  difpatch  which  have  been  ac¬ 
counted  peculiar  to  a  military  government,  together 
with  a  combination  of  fkill  and  energy  hitherto  un¬ 
known  among  mankind.  A  correfpondence  was  kept 
up  with  all  the  Jacobin  clubs  throughout  tjie  king-< 
dom.  Commiffioners  from  the  convention  were  fent 
into  all  quarters,  with  unlimited  authority  over  every 
order  of  perfons.  Thus  a  government  poiVeffed  of  infi¬ 
nite  vigilance,  and  more  abfolute  and  tyrannical  than 
that  of  any  ftngle  defpot,  was  eftabliihed  3  and  the 
whole  tranfations  and  refources  of  the  ftate  were 
known  to  the  rulers.  On  the  23d  of  Auguft,  Barrere, -prancc 
in  name  of  the  committee  of  public  fafety,  procured  creed  to  be" 
the  celebrated  decree  to  be  patted  for  placing  the  whole ln  a  °f 
French  nation  in  a  Jlate  of  requiftion  for  the  public  recluliltlon* 
fervice.  “  From  this  moment  (fays  the  decree)  till  that 
when  all  enemies  fliall  have  been  driven  from  the  terri¬ 
tory  of  the  republic,  all  Frenchmen  fliall  be  in  perma¬ 
nent  readinefs  for  the  fervice  of  the  army.  The  young 
men  fliall  march  to  the  combat 3  the  married  men  fliall 
forge  arms,  and  tranfport  the  provifions  3  the  women 
fliall  make  tents  and  clothes,  and  attend  in  the  hofpi- 
tals  3  the  children  fliall  make  lint  of  old  linen  3  the  old 
men  fliall  caufe  themfelves  to  be  carried  to  the  public 
fquares,  to  excite  the  courage  of  the  warriors,  to  preach 
hatred  againft  the  enemies  of  the  republic  3  the  cellars 
fhall  be  waflied  to  procure  faltpetre  3  the  fuddle -horfes 
fliall  be  given  up  to  complete  the  cavalry  3  the  unmar¬ 
ried  citizens,  from  the  age  of  1  8  to  25,  fliall  march 
firft,  and  none  fliall  fend  a  fubftitute  3  every  battalion 
flia7l  have  a  banner,  with  this  infeription,  The  French 
nation  rifen  againft  tyrants .”  The  decree  alfo  regulates 
the  mode  of  organizing  this.  mafs.  A  decree  more  ty¬ 
rannical 
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France.  rannical  than  this  was  never  made  by  an  eaftem  defpot-, 
J  and  when  it  was  firft  publifhed,  foreigners  wTere  at  a 
lofs  whether  to  regard  it,  as  a  fublime  effort  of  a  power¬ 
ful  government,  or  as  a  wild  project  which  could  pro¬ 
duce  nothing  but  confufion.  The  effe£ls  of  it,  how¬ 
ever,  have  been  truly  terrible.  We  have  already  men¬ 
tioned  fome  of  them  in  the  bloody  conteft  which  oc¬ 
curred  upon  the  Rhine,  and  Europe  was  foon  deftined 
to  bear  witnefs  to  ftill  more  extraordinary  events. 

In  the  end  of  July,  General  Cuftine  was  brought  to 
trial,  and  executed,  in  confequence  of  a  variety  of  ac- 
cufations  of  infidelity  to  his  truft  and  difrefpeft  to  the 
convention.  The  queen  was  next  brought  to  trial  be¬ 
fore  the  revolutionary  tribunal,  on  the  15th  of  Octo¬ 
ber.  The  charges  againft  her  were  very  various  •,  but 
the  queen.  c|jjef  tendency  of  them  was  to  prove  that  fhe  had 
always  been  hoflile  to  the  revolution,  and  had  excited 
all  the  efforts  that  had  been  made  by  the  court  againft 
it.  On  the  16th  of  0£tober,  this  beautiful  woman, 
whom  fortune  once  placed  fo  high,  ended  her  days  on 
a  fcaffold,  after  a  mock  trial,  in  which  no  regard  was 
paid  either  to  juftice  or  decency.  She  behaved  with 
much  dignity  and  compofure,  and  appeared  deeply  im- 
preffed  with  a  fenfe  of  religion.  The  members  of  the 
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°fthC  ^-ac^  convention  who  had  been  at  the  head  of  the  Girondift 
rondift  Party>  anc*  had  either  been  detained  in  prifon  fince  the 
party,  31ft  of  May,  ot  feized  in  the  departments  to  which 
they  had  retired,  were  afterwards  brought  to  trial. 
On  the  30th  of  O&ober,  21  of  them  were  executed, 
viz.  Brillbt,  Vergniaud,  Genfonne,  Duprat,  Lehardi, 
Ducos,  Fonfrede,  Bcileau,  Gardien,  Duchatel,  Sillery, 
Fauchet,  Dufriche,  Duperret,  La  Source,  Carra,  Beau- 
3S x  vais,  Mainville,  Antiboul,  Vigee,  and  Lacaze.  Seven- 

and  of  the  ty-one  were  ftill  detained  in  confinement.  The  duke 
leans  °f0r"°f  Orleans  was  a^terwards  condemned,  on  a  charge  of 
having  afpired  to  the  fovereignty  from  the  beginning  of 
the  revolution.  His  execution  gave  fatisfadlion  to  all 
parties.  His  vote  for  the  punilhment  of  death  upon 
the  trial  of  the  late  king  had  done  him  little  honour 
even  in  the  opinion  of  the  Mountain,  and  had  rendered 
him  odious  to  all  the  reft  of  mankind. 

The  execution  of  perfons  of  all  ranks,  particularly 
of  priefts  and  nobles,  became  now  fo  common,  that  it 
prodigioufly  would  be  in  vain  to  attempt  to  give  any  detail  of  them, 
common.  jr  very  perfon  brought  before  the  revolutionary  tribunal 
was  condemned  as  a  matter  of  courfe.  The  Jacobins 
feemed  infatiable  in  their  thirft  after  blood,  and  the 
people  at  large  appeared  to  regard  their  conduct  with 
unaccountable  indifference. 

When  the  human  mind  is  once  roufed,  its  a&ivity 
of  weights  extends  to  every  objedt.  At  this  time  a  new  table  of 
and  mea-  weights  and  meafures  was  eftablifhed  by  the  conven- 
tion,  in  which  the  decimal  arithmetic  alone  is  employ¬ 
ed.  The  court  of  Spain  had  the  liberality,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  war,  to  fuffer  M.  Mechain  to  proceed  in 
.  his  operations  for  meafuring  a  degree  of  the  meridian 

in  that  country.  He  carried  on  his  feries  of  triangles 
from  Barcelona  to  Perpignan  •,  and  from  this  place  the 
menfuration  was  continued  to  Paris.  M.  de  Lambre, 
and  his  pupil  M.  le  Francois,  alfo  meafured  a  degree  of 
latitude  in  the  vicinity  of  the  metropolis.  In  all,  12 
degrees  of  the  meridian  were  meafured  ;  of  which  the 
mean  is  57027  toifes,  and  by  this  the  univerfal  ftandard 
of  meafure  is  calculated.  M.  M.  de  Borda  and  Caftini 
determined  the  length  of  a  pendulum  that  fwings  fc- 
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conds,  in  vacuo ,  and  in  a  mean  temperature  at  Paris,  to  France, 
be  3  feet  and  8,06  lines.  M.  M.  Lavoifier  and  Hauy  v 
found  that  a  cubic  foot  of  diftilled  water  at  the  freezing  1  / 93* 
point  weighs  in  vacuo  70  pounds  and  60  gros  French 
weight.  We  fliall  infert  a  table  of „ the  meafures  and 
weights  now  eftabliftied. 

Long  Measure. 

Metres.  *  Trench  Toifes, 

10,000,000  zz  a  quadrant  of  the  meri¬ 
dian  which  is  the  prin¬ 
ciple  on  which  the  new 
meafure  is  founded  5132430 

100,000  zz  an  hundredth  part  of  a 
quadrant,  or  decimal  de¬ 
gree  of  the  meridian 
1000  zz  a  mil  Hare,  or  mile 
100  zz  a  ftadium  1  Agrarian 
10  zz  a  perch  J  meafure  v  r  iv. 

Feet.  Inch.  Lines. 

I  zz  a  metre,  or  rectilineal 

unit  ^  3 

T^or  0.1  z  a  decimetre,  or  palm  o 

or  0.0 1  zz  a  centremetre,  or  di¬ 
git  o 

ToVo-  or  °'OQ  1  =  a  millimetre  o 

Superficial  Measure. 

Sq.  Metres. 

10,000  zz  an  arc,  or  fuperficial  unit,  being 
a  fquare  the  fide  of  which  is  100 
metres  in  length 

1000  zz  a  deciare,  or  tenth  of  an  are ;  a 
fuperficies  an  hundred  metres 

long,  and  ten  broad 
100  zz  a  centiare 

Measures  of  Capacity. 

Cub.  decimetres.  Paris  Pints.  Paris  Bujb . 

1000  zz  the  cubic  jnetve,  or  cade 

or  tun  I0ji4 

IOO  zz  dedicade,  or  fetier  105-^ 

10  zz  centicade,  or  bufhel  104 

x  zz  cubic  decimetre ,  or  pint  1 

Weights. 

Cub .  decimetres 
of  water. 

icoozzthe  weight  of  a  cubic  metre,  or 
cade  of  wrater,  is  called  a  bar  or 
millier  2044.4 

ICO  zz  of  a  bar,  or  decibar,  or  quintal  204.44 
10  zz  q-  of  a  bar,  or  centibar,  or  decal  20.444 

lb,  0%.  gros .  grains. 

1  zz  the  weight  of  a  cubic 
decimetre  of  water 
is  called  a  grave ,  or 
pound  2  8  5  49 

.  I .  zz  TV  of  a  grave,  or  de - 

cigrave,  or  ounce  O  3  2  12.1 

.01  zz  of  a  grave,  or 

centigrave,  or  dram  0  0  2  44.41 

.001  zz  the  weight  of  a  cubic 
centimetre  of  water, 
is  named  a  gravet, 

or  maille  000  18.841 

.0001  zz  decigravet,  or  grain  000  1.8841 

.0000 1  zz  centigravet  8  o  o  0.18841 

A 


11.44 

8-344 

4-434 

•443 

Sq.  Feet. 
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9483.1 

948.31 


78.9 

7.89 

.789 

.O789 
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,  -A-  piece  of  filver  corn  weighing  a  centigrade,  and  a 

franc  of  filver,  according  to  the  former  ttandard,  will 
be  worth  40  fols  ioj-  deniers.  The  mdliare,  or  thou* 
fand  metres,  is  fubfhtuted  for  the  mile  \  and  the  are 
for  the  arpent  in  laud-meafure.  The  latter  two  are 
to.  each  other  as  49  to  25.  The  aftronomical  circles 
with  which  M.  M.  de  Borda  and  Cattini  made  the  ob- 
fervations,  are  divided  according  to  this  plan.  The 
quadrant  contains  1 00  degrees,  and  each  degree  1 00 
minutes.  Hence  the  minute  of  a  great  circle  on  our 
globe  is  equal  to  a  mUliare ,  or  new  French  mile.  If, 
for  the  reduction  of  this  meafure,  we  ettiinate  the  Paris 
toife,  according  to  the  companion  made  with  the  ltandard 
kept  in  the  Royal  Society  of  Loudon,  at  6.3925  Englifh 
feet,  the  jnilHare  or  minute  will  be  equal  to  1093.633 
yards,  and  the  metre  3.280899  feet. 

At  the  fame  period  a  new  kalendar  was  formed. _ 

Ey  it  the  year  is  made  to  begin  with  the  autumnal 
equinox,  and  is  divided  into  12  months.  Thefe  are 
called  Vindemiaire,  Brumaire,  Frimaire,  Nivofe,  Ventofe, 
Pluviofe,  Germinal,  Floreal,  Prairial,  Meffidor,  Thermi- 
dor,  and  Fruflidor.  The  months  confill  of  30  days 
each,  and  are  divided  into  three  decades.  The  days  of 
each  decade  are  known  by  the  names  of  Primidi,  Duo- 
di,^  rridi,  & c.  to  Decadi 5  and  the  day  of  reft  is  ap¬ 
pointed  for  every  tenth  day,  inftead  of  the  feventh. 
The  day  (which  begins  at  midnight)  is  diftributed  into 
ten  parts,  and  thefe  are  decimally  divided  and  fubdi- 
vided.  Five  fupernumerary  days  are  added  every  year 
after  the  30th  of  Fru&idor.  To  thefe  is  given  the  ab- 
furd  appellation  of  Sans  Culotides,  a  word  borrowed 
from  a  term  of  reproach  {fans  cu/otte ),  which  had 
often  been  bellowed  on  the  republican  party  from  the 
meannefs  of  their  rank  and  fortune  ;  but  which  that 
party  now  attempted  to  render  honourable  and  popu¬ 
lar.  The  childifli  folly  of  this  innovation  has  flruck 
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every  perlon  with  furprife,  as  it  can  ferve  no  good  pur- 
pofe  whatever.  It  is  a  wonderful  inttance  of  the  way- 
wardnefs  of  the  human  mind,  which  can  occupy  itfelf 
one  moment  with  deeds  of  Ravage  barbarity,  and  the 
next  with  a  matter  fo  unimportant  as  the  artificial 
divifion  of  time. 

•  re^£*on  France  had  been  gradually  lofing  its 

inn uence  5  and  on  the  7  th  of  November,  Gobet,  bifhop 
of  Tans,  along  with  a  great  multitude  of  other  eccle- 
lialtics,  came  into  the  hall  of  the  convention,  and  folemn- 
ly  refigned  their  fun&ions  and  renounced  the  Chriftian 
rehgion.  All  the  clergymen,  whether  Protettant  or 
Catholic,  that  were  members  of  the  convention,  followed 
this  example,  excepting  only  Gregoire,  whom  we  for¬ 
merly  mentioned  as  having  been  one  of  the  .firtt  priefts 
that  joined  the  Tiers  Etat  after  the  meeting  of  the 
States^  General.  He  had  the  courage  to  profefs  liimfelf 
a  Chriftian,  although  he  faid  that  the  emoluments  of  his 
bifhopnc  were  at  the  Service  of  the  republic.  With  the 
acclamations  of  the  convention,  it  was  decreed  that  the 
only  French  deities  hereafter  fhould  be  Liberty,  Equali¬ 
ty,  Reafon,  &c.  and  they  would  feem  to  have  confed¬ 
erated  thefe  as  a  kind  of  new  objects  of  warfhip.— 
\\T at  polmcal  purpofe  the  leaders  in  the  convention  in¬ 
tended  to  ferve  by  this  proceeding  does  net  clearly  ap¬ 
pear  j  unlefs,  perhaps,  their  object  was  to  render  the 
I  rench  manners  and  modes  of  thinking  fo  completely 
n1eu,’  t^atr^t  frould  never  be  in  their  power  to  return  to 
the  ftate  from  which  they  had  juH  emerged,  or  to  unite 
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m  intercourfe  with  the  other  nations  of  Europe.  The"  France;;, 
populace,  however,  could  not  at  once  relinquifli  en¬ 
tirely  the  religion  of  their  fathers.  The  commune  of 
Paris  ordered  the  churches  to  be  fhut  up,  but  the  con¬ 
vention.  found  it  necettary  to  annul  this  order  \  and 
Rooefpierre  gained  110  fmall  degree  of  popularity  by 
fupporting  the  liberty  of  religious  worfhip  on  this 
occauon.  Hebert  and  Fabre  d’Eglantine,  who  led  the 
oppoflte  party,  battened. their  own  fall  by  this  ill-judged 
contempt  of  popular  opinion.  D 

For,  now  that  the  republic  faw  itfelf  fuccefsful  in  Quarrels 
all  quarters,  when  the  Mountain  party  and  the  Jacobins  b.etTSen 
had  no.  rival  at  home,  and  accounted  themfelves  in  no  and  ^ 
immediate  danger  from  abroad,  they  began  to  fplit  into  Jacobin?, 
factions,  and  the  fiercett  jealoufies  arofe.  The  Jacobin 
club  was  the  ufual  place  in  which  their  contcfls  were 
cairied  on  3  and  at  this  time  Robefpierrc  added  the  part 
of  a  mediator  between  all  parties.  He  attempted  with 
great  art  to  turn  their  attention  from  private  animofiti.es 
to  public  affairs.  He  fpread  a  report  that  an  invatton 
of  Great  Britain  was  fpeedily  to  take  place.  He  there¬ 
fore  propofed  that  the  Jacobin  club  fhould  fet  themfelves 
to  work  to  difeover  the  vulnerable  parts  of  the  Britith 
conftitution  and  government.  They  did  fo ;  Thev 
made  fpeeches,  and  wrote  ettays  without  number.  Arid 
in  this  way  was  the  mott  fierce  and  turbulent  band  of 
men  that  ever  perhaps  exitted  in  any  country  occupied 
and  amufed  for  a  very  confiderable  time.  What  is  no 
lefs  lingular,  a  great  number  of  Britifh  fubjects  favour¬ 
ed  the  plans  of  thefe  reforming  Atheifts,  and,  under 
the  fpecious  appellation  of  the  Friends  of  the  People, 
a&ed  in  concert  with  the  French  Jacobins.  * 

The  winter  patted  away  in  tolerable  quietnefs,  and  no  A.  provi- 
military  enterprife  was  undertaken  either  by  the  allies  (*onaI  ac- 
or  by  the  French.  On  the  ift  of  February,  BarrereknowlefdSe~ 
sflerted  in  the  Convention  that  the  confederate  powers Ihewpub- 
were  willing  provifionally  to  acknowledge  the  French  lie  by  the 
republic,  to  confent  to  a  cettation  of  hottilities  for  two  alI5es  re- 
years,  at  the  end  of  which  a  lading  peace  fhould  be b)r 
ratified  by  the  French  people.  But  this  propofal  thelJ‘0<;,COnVen' 
convention  declared  itfelf  determined  to  rejefb,  as’ af¬ 
fording  to  the  other  nations  of  Europe  the  means  of  3ss 
un  ermming  their  new  government.  In  the  mean  time,  Vigorous 
the  revolutionary  government  was  gradually  becoming  ftate  of  the 
more  vigorous.  Thirty  committees  of  the  convention revolut!on- 
managed  the  whole  bufinefs  of  the  (late,  without  (haring  mm.0''*™" 
much  of  the  dire£l  executive  government,  which  relied 
in  the  committee  of  public  fafety.  x  Thefe  different 
committees  were  engaged  in  the  utmofl  variety  of 
objects.  I  he  ruling  party  had  no  competitors  for 
power.  Without  confufion  or  oppofition,  therefore 
the  mod  extenfive  plans  were  rapidly  carried  into  effect! 

I  he  convention  was  little  more  than  a  court  in  which 
every  projedt  wasTolemnly  regiftered.  In  the  fame  fef- 
fion  30  decrees  would  fometimes  be  paffed  upon  obicfls 
the  moll  widely  different.  The  finances  were  under  Manage- 
one  committee,  at  the  head  of  which  was  Cambon.— mem  St 
I  his  committee  found  refources  for  the  molt  lavifli  ex  t,lc  finan- 
penditure.  The  affignats  were  received  as  money 
nroughout  the  Hate ;  and  thus  a  paper  mill  was  faid  tofmrets  of  . 
have  become  more  valuable  than  a  mine  of  gold.*  Their  the  nation, 
credit  was  fupported  by  an  arbitrary  law  regulating  the 
maximum  or  highell  price  of  all  provilions,  and  by  the 
lnimenfe  mafs  of  wealth  which  had  come  into  the  hands 
of  the  convention  by  feiring  the  church  lands,  and  by 
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France,  confifcating  the  property  of  royalids,  emigrants,  and 
perfons  condemned  by  the  revolutionary  tribunal.  So 
J794-  unequally  had  property  been  divided  under  the  ancient 
government,  that  by  means  of  thefe  confifcations  about 
feven- tenths  of  the  national  territory  was  fuppofed  to 
be  in  the  hands  of  the  public.  To  this  was  added  the 
.plunder  of  the  churches,  confiding  of  gold  and  lilver 
faints,  and  utenfils  employed  in  divine  worlhip,  along 
with  other  articles  of  lefs  value ;  among  which  may  be 
mentioned,  the  innumerable  church  bells,  which  were  re¬ 
garded  as  fufticient  for  the  manufacture  of  15,000  pieces 
of  cannon.  Thefe  refources  formed  a  mafs  of  property 
fucli  as  never  was  poffeffed  by  any  government. 

Other  committees  were  engaged  in  very  different  ob¬ 
jects.  Highways  were  condru&ed,  and  canals  planned 
and  cut  throughout  the  country.  Immenfe  manufacto¬ 
ries  of  arms  were  everywhere  effablilhed.  At  Paris 
alone  iioo  mulkets  wTere  daily  fabricated,  and  100 
pieces  of  cannon  cad  every  month.  Public  fchools 
were  afliduoufiy  indituted,  and  the  French  language 
taught  in  its  purity  from  the  Pyrenees  to  the  Rhine. 
The  French  convention  poffeffed  immenfe  refources, 
.and  they  did  not  hefitate  to  lavidi  them  upon  their 
fchenies.  Every  fcience  and  every  art  was  called  upon 
tor  aid,  and  the  molt  accomplilhed  men  in  every  pro- 
teffion  wrere  employed  in  giving  fplendour  to  their  coun 
try.  The  chemid'*,  in  particular,  gave  effential  aid  by 
the  facility  with  which  they  fupplied  materials  for  the 
manufacture  of  gun-powder  •,  and  in  return  for  their 
lervices,  Lavoilier,  the  greateft  of  them,  fuffered  death 
by  a  molt  iniquitous  fentence,  Not  fewer  than  200  new 
dramatic  performances  were  produced  in  lefs  than  two 
years ;  the  objeCt  of  which  was  to  attach  the  people  to 
the  prefent  order  of  things.  The  vigour  with  which 
the  committees  of  fubfiftence  exerted  themfelves  is  par¬ 
ticularly  to  be  remarked.  As  all  Europe  wnns  at  wrar 
with  France,  and  as  England,  Holland,  and  Spain,  the 
three  maritime  powers,  wrere  engaged  in  the  conteff,  it 
had  been  thought  not  impoflible  to  reduce  France  to 
great  didrefs  by  famine,  efpecially  as  it  was  imagined 
that  the  country  had  not  refources  to  fupply  its  immenfe 
population.  But  the  prefent  leaders  of  that  country 
aCled  with  the  policy  of  a  befieged  garrifon.  They 
feized  upon  the  whole  provifions  in  the  country,  and 
carried  them  to  public  granaries.  They  regidered  the 
cattle,  qnd  made  their  owners  refponlible  for  them. — 
They  provided  the  armies  abundantly,  and,  as  the  people 
xvere  accurately  numbered,  they  dealt  out  in  every  didriCt, 
on  dated  occalions,  what  was  abfolutely  neceffary  for  fub- 
fidence,  and  no  more.  To  all  this  the  people  fubmitted ; 
and,  indeed,  throughout  the  whole  of  the  mixed  feenes 
of  this  revolution,  the  calm  judgment  of  the  hidorian  is 
not  a  little  perplexed.  We  cannot  avoid  admiring  the 
patience  with  which  the  people  at  large  endured  every 
hard  (hip  that  w7as  reprefented  as  neceffary  to  the  common 
caTTfe,  and  the  enthuiiadic  energy  with  which  they  la- 
vilhed  their  blood  in  defence  of  the  independence  of 
their  country.  At  the  fame  time,  we  mud  regard  with 
indignation  and  difgud  the  worthlefs  intrigues  by  means 
of  which  the  fanguinary  fa&ions  in  the  convention  and 
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the  caf&tal  alternately  maffacred  each  other. 

During  the  winter  the  diffendons  of  the  Jacobins 
dill  increafed.  They  were  divided  into  two  clubs,  of 
which  the  new7  one  affembled  at  a  hall  which  once  be¬ 
longed  to  the  Cordeliers.  The  leaders  of  it  were  Ke- 
l 
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bert,  Ronfin,  Vincent,  and  others  ;  but  the  old  fodlety  France. 

retained  its  afcendcncy,  and  Robefpierre  was  now  de- v - - - ; 

cidedly  its  leader.  This  extraordinary  man  had  gradu-  I79J* 
ally  accumulated  in  his  own  perfon  the  confidence  of  the 
people  and  the  direction  of  the  government.  As  the 
committees  were  above  the  Convention,  which  was  be¬ 
come  little  more  than  a  filent  court  of  record,  fo  the 
committee  of  public  fafety  w'as  above  the  other  commit¬ 
tees.  Robefpierre  w^as  the  leader  of  this  ruling  com¬ 
mittee.  Barrere,  St  Jud,  Couthon,  and  others  of  its 
members,  only  aded  a  fecondary  part.  They  laboured 
in  the  bufinels  of  the  date,  but  the  radical  power  was 
with  Robelpierre.  He  furrounded  the  members  of  the 
Convention  with  fpies.  Fie  wras  jealous  and  implacable, 
and  let  no  bounds  to  the  fnedding  of  blood.  On  the 
25th  of  March  he  brought  to  trial  the  following  active 
Jacobins,  who  wxre  condemned  and  executed  on  the 
following  day  :  Hebert,  Ronfin,  Momoro,  Vincent, 

Du  Croquet,  Koch,  Col.  Laumur,  M.  M.  Bourgeois, 

Mazuel,  La  Bourcau,  Ancard,  Le  Clerc,  Proly,  Def- 
fieux,  Anacharfis  Cloots,  Pereira,  Florent,  Armand, 
Defcombles,  and  Dubuifl'on.  Not  fatisfied  with  this,  on 
the  2d  of  April  he  brought  to  trial  nine  of  thofe  who 
had  once  been  his  mod  vigorous  affociates,  Danton, 

Fabre  d’Eglantine,  Bazire,  Chabot,  Philippcaux,  Ca¬ 
mille  Defmoulins,  Lacroix,  Delaunay  d ’Angers,  He- 
rault  de  Sechelles,  who,  along  with  Wederman,  were 
executed  on  the  evening  of  the  5th. 

Still,  however,  the  preparations  for  the  enfuing  Prepara- 
campaign  were  proceeding  with  unabated  vigour.  The tions  ^or 
committee  for  military  affairs,  at  the  head  of  which  ^  cna™~ 
were  Carnot,  La  Fitte,  d’Anidi,  and  others,  wus  bufy  Ty'94,  and 
in  arranging  along  the  frontiers  the.immenle  force  which  plan  of  the 
the  requifition  had  called  forth.  Plans  of  attack  and aliies- 
defence  were  made  out  by  this  committee  ;  and  when  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  committee  of  public  fafety  they  w  ere  fent 
to  the  generals  to  be  executed.  On  the  other  fide,  the 
allies  wrere  making  powerful  preparations  for  another 
attempt  to  fubiugate  France.  The  emperor  himfelf 
took  the  field  at  the  head  of  the  armies  in  the  Nether¬ 
lands.  The  plan  of  the  campaign  is  faid  to  have  been 
formed  by  the  Audrian  colonel  Mack.  Wed  Flanders 
was  to  be  protedted  by  a  drong  body  of  men  ;  the 
main  army  was  to  penetrate  to  Landrecies,  and  getting 
within  the  line  of  French  frontier  towns,  it  was  to  cut 
them  off  from  the  interior  by  covering  the  country  from 
Maubeuge  to  the  fea.  The  plan  wras  bo/d.  It  belongs 
to  military  men  to  judge  whether  this  was  not  its  only 
merit.  When  attempting  to  put  it  in  execution,  the 
allies  mud  have  been  ill  informed  of  the  immenfe  force 
which  the  French  were  collecting  againd  them.  E-ven 
the  tow  n  of  Lille  alone,  which  is  capable  of  containing 
a  numerous  army  within  its  wralls,  and  which  was  to  be 
left  in  their  rear,  diould  have  feemed  an  mfurmountable 
objection  to  the  plan.  , 

On  the  16th  of  April  the  Audrian,  Britifh,  and  State  of  . 
Dutch  armies  affembled  on  the  heights  above  Cateau,  hf  afikd 
and  wTere  reviewed  by  the  emperor.  On  the  following  aimits* 
day  they  advanced  in  eight  columns  againlf  the  French, 
drove  in  their  whole  pods,  and  penetrated  beyond  Lan¬ 
drecies  ;  wdiich  place  the  French  attempted  to  relieve, 
but  without  fuccefs.  The  allied  army  now  amounted 
to  187,000  men,  who  wTere  difpofed  in  the  following 
manner  5  15,000  Dutch  and  1 5,000  Audrians,  under 
the  prince  of  Orange  and  General  Latour,  formed  the 
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fiege  of  Landrecies )  1 5,000  Britifn,  and  15,000  Auftri 
ans,  commanded  by  the  duke  of  York  and  General  Otto, 
encamped  towards  Cambray.  The  emperor  nnd  the 
prince  of  Saxe-Cobourg,  at  the  head  of  60,000  Auf- 
trians,  were  advanced  as  far  as  Guife }  1 2,000  Hefli- 
ans  and  Auftrians  under  General  Worms  were  ftation- 
ed  near  Douay  and  Bouchain  ;  Count  Kaunitz  with 
15,000  Auftrians  defended  the  Sambre  and  the  quar¬ 
ter  near  Maubeuge  $  and,  laftly,  General  Clairfait,  with 
40,000  Auftrians  and  Hanoverians,  prote&ed  Flanders 
from  Tournay  to  the  fea ;  60, OOO  Prudians,  for  whom 
a  fubfidy  had  been  paid  by  Great  Britain,  were  expedt- 
ed  in  addition  to  thefe,  but  they  never  arrived. 

The  French  now  commenced  their  adtive  operations. 
On  the  morning  of  the  26th  of  April  they  attacked 
the  duke  of  York  near  Cateau  in  great  force.  After 
a  fevere  conflidt  they  were  repulfed,  and  their  general 
Chapuy  was  taken  prifoner.  At  the  fame  time  they 
attacked  the  troops  under  his  Imperial  majefty,  but 
were  there  alfo  repulfed  in  a  fimilar  manner  *,  lofing  in 
all  57  pieces  of  cannon.  On  the  fame  day,  however, 
General  Pichegru  advanced  from  Lifle,  attacked  and 
defeated  General  Clairfait,  took  3  2  pieces  of  cannon  ; 
and,  in  the^courfe  of  a  few  days,  made  himfelf  matter 
of  Vervic,  Menin,  and  Courtray.  On  the  29th  of 
April,  the  garrifon  of  Landrecies  furrendered  to  the  al¬ 
lies.  When  this  event  was  known  in  the  convention, 
it  excited  a  confiderable  degree  of  alarm.  It  was,  how¬ 
ever,  the  latt  effedtual  piece  of  fuccefs  enjoyed  by  the 
allies  during  this  difaftrous  campaign.  General  Clair¬ 
fait  was  again  completely  defeated  by  Pichegru  in  a 
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general  engagement  5  and  it  was  found  neceflary  to 
fend  the  duke  of  York  to  his  attittance.  This  move¬ 
ment  was  no  doubt  unavoidable  ;  but  the  effedl  of  it 
was,  that  it  fplit  dowTn  the  allied  army  into  a  variety 
of  portions,  capable  of  carrying  on  a  dcfultory  war¬ 
fare,  but  unfit  for  the  vigorous  objedls  of  conqueft.  On 
the  10th  of  May  the  duke  of  York  was  attacked  near 
lournay  by  a  body  of  the  enemy,  whom  he  repulfed  5 
but  he  was  unable  to  join  Clairfait,  upon  whofe  de- 
ttrudtion  the  French  were  chiefly  bent  :  for  at  the 
fame  time  that  the  duke  of  York  was  occupied  by  the 
attack  upon  himfelf,  Pichegru  fell  upon  Clairfait  with 
fuch  irrefittible  impetuofity,  that  he  was  compelled  to 
retreat  in  confufion,  and  a  part  of  his  army  appears  to 
have  fled  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Bruges.  While  Pi¬ 
chegru  was  thus  advancing  fuccefsfully  in  Weft  Flan¬ 
ders,  General  Jourdan  advanced  in  Eaft  Flanders  from 
Maubeuge,  crofled  the  Sambre,  and  forced  General 
Kaunitz  to  retreat.  On  the  1 8th,  however,  General 
Kaunitz  fucceeded  in  repulfing  the  enemy  in  his  turn, 
and  they  re-crolfed  the  Sambre  with  confiderable  lofs. 

The  allies  now  found  that  no  progrefs  could  be  made 
in  France  while  General  Pichegru  was  advancing  fuccefs- 
fully  and  occupying  Weft  Flanders  in  their  rear.  The 
emperor,  therefore,  withdrew  the  greater  part  of  his 
army  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Tournay,  and  refolved 
to  make  a  grand  effort  to  cut  off  the  communication 
between  Courtray  and  Lifle,  thus  to  prevent  complete¬ 
ly  the  retreat  of  Pichegru.  On  the  night  of  the  16th, 
the  army  moved  forwards  in  five  columns  for  this  pur- 
pofe.  Clairfait  was  at  the  fame  time  directed  to  crofs 
the  Lys,  to  effeft  a  general  junction,  if  poflibk,  and 
complete  the  plan.  The  attempt  during  that  evening 
feemed  to  promife  fuccefs  ;  but,  in  the  courfe  of  next 
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day,  the  divifion  under  the  duke  of  York  was  over-  France, 
powered  by  numbers  and  defeated.  The  progrefs  0f 1  v— - 

the  reft  of  the  columns  was  flopped,  and  Clairfait  I794* 
completely  defeated.  In  the  confufion  of  the  day, 
when  attempting  to  rally  the  different  parts  of  the  di¬ 
vifion  wfliich  he  commanded,  the  duke  of  York  was  fe- 
parated  from  his  own  troops  by  a  party  of  the  enemy’s 
cavalry,  and  only  efcaped  being  made  prifoner  by  the 
fwiftnefs  of  his  horfe.  The  plan  of  the  allies  being 
thus  fruflrated,  their  army  withdrew  to  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Tournay. 

Pichegru  fpeedily  attempted  to  retaliate  againft  the 
allies.  On  the  2 2d  of  May  he  brought  down  at  day¬ 
break  his  wrhole  force  againft  them.  The  attack  was 
commenced  by  a  heavy  fire  of  artillery,  and  all  the  ad¬ 
vanced  pofts  were  forced.  The  engagement  foon  be¬ 
came  general }  the  attacks  were  repeatedly  renewed 
on  both  fides  ;  the  whole  day  was  fpent  in  a  fuccef- 
fion  of  obftinate  battles.  All  that  military  fkill  could 
do  was  performed  on  both  fides.  The  French  and 
the  allied  foldiers  fought  with  equal  courage  and 
equal  difeipline.  At  nine  o’clock  in  the  evening  the 
French  at  laft  relu&antly  withdraw  from  the  attack. 

The  day  on  which  a  Vanquished  enemy  flies  from  the 
field  is  not  always  that  on  which  the  vi£lory  is  w6n. 

In  this  engagement  the  French  were  unfuccefsfui  in 
their  immediate  object ;  but  the  weight  of  their  fire, 
their  fteady  difeipline,  and  their  violent  obftinacy  of 
attack,  raifed  their  military  character  high  in  the  "efti- 
mation  of  the  officers  and  foldiers  of  the  allied  army. 

It  was  foon  perceived,  that  in  addition  to  thefe  they 
poflefled  other  advantages.  Their  numbers  were  im~ 
menfe  ;  they  implicitly  obeyed  their  generals  j  who, 
being  men  newly  raifed  from  the  rank  of  fubalterns, 
as  implicitly  fubmitted  to  the  dire&ions  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  of  public  fafety.  A  combination  of  efforts  was 
thus  produced  whofe  operation  was  not  retarded  by 
divided  counfels.  On  the  other  fide,  the  numbers  of 
the  allies  were  daily  declining  ^  their  leaders  were  in¬ 
dependent  princes  or  powerful  men,  whofe  fentiments 
and  interefts  were  often  very  hoftile  to  each  other,  and 
their  exertions  were  confequently  difunited. 

On  the  24th  the  French  again  eroded  the  Sambre, 
but  were  driven  back  with  much  lofs.  On  the  27th 
an  attempt  was  made  ,  to  befiege  Charleroi,  but  the 
prince  of  Orange  on  the  3d  of  June  compelled  them  to 
raife  the  fiege..  On  the  12th  a  fimilar  attempt  was 
made,  and  they  were  again  repulfed.  In  Weft  Flan- He  lays 
ders,  however,  Pichegru  was  fufficiently  ftrong  to  corn-  to 
mence  the  fiege  of  Yprcs.  He  was  foon  attacked  byYHe?»and 
General  Clairfait  for  the  purpofe  cf  relieving  it,  but 
without  fuccefs. — Yprcs  wras  garrifoned  by  7000  men  * 
reinforcements  were  therefore  daily  fent  from  the  grand 
army  to  Clairfait  for  the  purpofe  of  relieving  it.  It  is 
unneceflary  to  mention  the  bloody  contefts  in  which 
that  unfortunate  general  %vas  daily  engaged  with  the 
French.  It  is  fufficient  to  fay,  that  they  were  uni¬ 
formly  unkiccefsful,  and  v,Tere  the  means  of  wafting, 
m  a  great  degree,  the  armies  of  the  allies.  Ypres  held  Take*  it. 
out  till  the  17th  of  June,  when  it  capitulated:  and  fuch 
was  the  difeipline  of  the  French  army  at  this  time,  that 
no  notice  could  be  obtained,  for  feveral  days,  of  that 
event.  But  in  confequence  of  this  and  of  other  events, 
the  duke  of  York  found  it  neceflary  to  retreat  to  Oude- 
narde  j  for  Jourdan,  after  ftorming  the  Auftrian  camp 
U  of 
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of  Betignies,  now  advanced  with 
Charleroi  in  the  eaft  that  its  immediate  fall  was  fear¬ 
ed.  As  this  would  have  enabled  the  two  French  ar¬ 
mies  to  encircle  the  whole  of  Flanders,  the  prince  of 
Cobourg  advanced  to  its  relief.  Charleroi  furrendered 
at  difcretion  on  the  25th.  This  circumllance  was  not 
known  by  the  prince  of  Cobourg  when  he  advanced  on 
the  26th  to  attack  in  their  entrenchments  the  army  that 
covered  the  fiege  near  Fleurus  :  but  the  covering  army 
being  by  this  time  reinforced  by  the  acceflion  of  the  be- 
fieging  army,  the  allies  were  repulfed.  Jourdan  then 
drew  his  men  out  of  their  entrenchments  ;  and,  in  his 
turn,  attacked  the  Auftrians.  He  was  three  times  re¬ 
pulfed,  but  was  at  laft  fuccefsful  :  the  lofs  of  the  van- 
quifhed  army  is  faid  to  have  been  prodigious ;  but  no 
regular  accounts  of  it  have  been  publiftied.  The  French 
unqueftionably  exaggerated  their  own  fuccefs,  when 
they  faid  that  it  amounted  to  1 5,000  men. 

The  allies  now  retreated  in  all  quarters.  Nieuport, 
Oftend,  and  Bruges,  were  taken  3  and  Tournay,  Mons, 
Oudenarde,  and  Bruffels,  opened  their  gates.  At  this 
laft  place  the  French  armies  of  Eaft  and  Weft  Flan¬ 
ders  united.  Landrecies,  Valenciennes,  Conde,  and 
Quefnoi,  were  fruitlefsly  left  with  garrifons  in  them. 
Ire  allied  troops,  evacuating  Namur,  formed  a  line 
from  Antwerp  to  Liege  to  protefl  the  country  behind. 
The  French  advanced  in  full  force,  and  attacked  Ge¬ 
neral  Clairfait,  cut  to  pieces  half  the  troops  that 
now  remained  under  him,  and  broke  the  line.  The  al¬ 
lies  retreated  before  them.  The  duke  of  York  was  joined 
by  fome  troops  under  the  earl  of  Moira  that  with  much 
difficulty  had  made  their  wray  to  him  from  Oftend  3  and 
with  thefe  and  the  Dutch  troops  he  retired  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Bergen-op-zoom  and  Breda  for  the 
prote&ion  of  Holland.  The  prince  of  Cobourg  eva¬ 
cuated  Liege,  crofted  the  Maefe,  and  placed  a  garri- 
fon  in  Maeftricht.  He  foon,  however,  fent  back  a  part 
of  his  troops  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Tongres  ;  for 
here,  to  the  aftonifhment  of  all  Europe,  the  French 
armies  made  a  voluntary  paufe  in  their  career  of  vic¬ 
tory,  and  ceafed  to  purfue  their  retiring  foes.  Sluys 
in  Dutch  Flanders  was  the  only  foreign  poll  that  they 
continued  to  attack,  and  it  furrendered  after  a  fiege  of 
21  days. 

On  the  Rhine  the  war  was  equally  fuccefsful  on  the 
part  of  the  French.  On  the  12th,  13th,  and  14th  of 
July,  repeated  battles  were  fought  3  in  which  the 
French  enjoyed  their  ufual  fuccefs.  They  had  nume¬ 
rous  armies  in  every  quarter.  Their  mode  of  fighting 
was  to  make  full  preparation  for  accomplifhing  their 
obje£l,  and  to  fight  in  great  bodies  day  after  day  till  it 
was  obtained.  The  Palatinate  was  thus  overrun,  and 
Treves  taken,  by  General  Michaud.  Flanders  and  the 
Palatinate  have  always  been  accounted  the  granaries  of 
Germany  3  and  both  of  them,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  harveft,  now  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French. 

During  the  courfe  of  this  fummer  Corfica  was  fub¬ 
dued  by  Great  Britain  3  and  the  whole  of  the  French 
Weft  India  iflands,  excepting  a  part  of  Guadaloupe, 
yielded  to  the  Britifh  troops  under  the  command  of  Sir 
Charles  Grey  and  Sir  John  Jarvis.  On  the  firft  of  June 
the  Britifh  fleet,  under  the  command  of  Earl  Howe, 
gained  a  moft  fplendid  vi£lory  over  the  French  fleet  to 
the  weftward  of  Uftiant.  The  French  committee  of 
fafety  were  known  to  have  purchafed  in  America  im- 
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fuch  ftrcngth  upon  menfe  quantities  of  grain  and  other  ftores.  Th^fe  were  France. 

embarked  on  board  160  fail  of  merchantmen,  cunyoyed  J 

by  fix  fail  of  the  line.  Lord  Howe  failed  to  intercept  *794* 
this  valuable  convoy.  The  French  fleet  failed  at  the  r 
fame  time  to  protect  it.  On  the  morning  of  the  2  8th  victory  of 
of  May  the  fleets  came  in  fight  of  each  other.  The  the  Britifu 
Britifh  admiral  had  previoufly  defpatched  fix  fhips  of^eetun- 
the  line  under  Admiral  Montague  to  intercept  the(*er-L,or^ 
French  convoy,  while  he  fhould  engage  and  detain  theIIoWe* 
grand  fleet.  The  French  difpatched  eight  fail  to  de¬ 
feat  this  attempt.  In  the  courfe  of  the  29th  Lord 
Howe  got  to  windward  of  the  French  fleet.  His 
force  was  25,  and  theirs  was  26,  fail  of  the  line.  The 
following  day  he  bore  down  upon  them,  and  broke 
their  line.  The  engagement  was  one  of  the  feverefl 
ever  fought.  The  French  admiral,  in  lefs  than  an  hour 
after  the  clofe  a&ion  commenced  in  the  centre,  crowded 
off  with  1 2  of  his  fhips.  The  Britifh  fleet  was  fo  much 
difabled,  or  feparated,  that  feveral  of  the  French  dif- 
mantled  fhips  got  away  under  fails  raifed  on  the  flump 
of  their  fore-mafts.  Seven  fail  of  the  line,  however,  re¬ 
mained  in  pofleflion  of  the  Britifh,  and  two  were  un¬ 
queftionably  funk.  In  the  mean  time,  Admiral  Mon¬ 
tague  fell  in  with  the  French  convoy,  but  it  was  now 
guarded  by  1 4  fail  of  the  line.  As  he  could  not  en¬ 
counter  fuch  a  force,  he  returned  home,  and  it  was  fafe- 
ly  conveyed  into  port.  Thus,  by  one  of  thofe  contra- 
di&ions  which  fo  often  occur  in  human  affairs,  the  Bri- 
tifh  fleet  was  victorious,  and  the  French  were  left  in 
fome  meafure  mafters  of  the  fea.  As  this  engagement 
however  teftified  that  the  Britifh  feamen  had  not  loft: 
their  ancient  fuperiority  on  their  own  element,  the 
nation  regarded  the  prefent  vidlory  as  a  pledge  of  its 
independence,  and  very  general  rejoicings  took  place 
in  confequcnce  of  it.  ^ 

In  the  mean  time,  the  revolutionary  fyftem  of  go-  The  horrid 
vernment  in  the  hands  of  committees  of  the  convention  executions 
at  Paris,  and  of  committees  of  the  popular  Societies in  p*ris 
throughout  the  country,  was  arrived  at  its  higheft  per-cont*nue<k 
fedlion,  and  proceeded  without  oppofition  in  its  fevere 
and  fanguinary  meafures. 

On  the  10th  of  May  Madame  Elizabeth,  After  of  the 
late  king,  was  facrificed  by  it  in  cOnfequence  of  a  decree 
of  the  revolutionary  tribunal.  Multitudes  of  others  of 
every  rank  and  fex  were  daily  facrificed  in  a  fimilar 
manner  ;  the  rich  in  particular  were  the  great  objedls 
of  perfecution,  becaufe  the  confifcation  of  their  proper¬ 
ty  added  to  the  ftrength  of  the  ruling  powers.  Butimmenfe 
neither  were  the  poor  fafe  from  the  bloody  vigilance  of  power  of 
this  new  and  Angular  government.  By  the  different 
executions  Robefpierre  had  contrived  to  deftroy  every  *Pierre' 
avowed  rival.  All  the  conftituted  authorities  confifted 
wholly  of  perfons  nominated  with  his  approbation  ;  and 
as  the  committees  which  conduced  the  bufinefs  of  the 
ftate  were  at  his  difpofal,  his  will  was  irrefiftible  through¬ 
out  the  republic.  He  met  with  no  oppofition  in  the 
convention  ;  for  that  body  was  no  longer  the  turbulent 
popular  affembly  which  it  had  once  appeared  3  it  was 
little  more  than  a  name  employed  to  give  fome  fort  of 
refpe&ability  to  fuch  fehemes  as  were  propofed  to  it.  ^ 
Amidft  'this  accumulation,  however,  of  feemingly  ir-  Verging  to 
refiftible  authority,  Robefpierre  was  at  the  brink  of  nun. 
ruin.  The  whole  of  the  old  Girondift  party  was  indeed 
fubdued  and  filent  3  but  many  members  of  the  conven¬ 
tion  ftill  remained  attached  to  it.  The  party  of  the 

Mountain, 
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France.  Mountain,  by  means  of  whom  Robefpierre  had  rifen 
* - - - 1  to  power,  with  little  fatisfa&ion  now  found  themfelves 

J794*  not  only  difregarded,  but  ready  at  every  inftant  to  fall 
a  facrifice  to  that  fyftem  of  terror  which  they  had  con¬ 
tributed  to  ere£t.  Even  the  Jacobins  themfelves,  though 
neither  timid  nor  cautious  in  the  (hedding  of  blood,  be¬ 
gan  to  murmur  when  they  faw  that  awful  privilege  con¬ 
fined  exclufively  within  a  few  hands,  or  rather  monopo¬ 
lized  by  an  individual.  In  this  Hate  things^  remained 
for  fome  time  ;  and  it  appeared  how  poffible  it  is  for  an 
individual  to  govern  a  great  nation  even  while  the  whole 
of  that  nation  is  hoftile  to  his  power.  The  banifhment 
or  imprifonment  of  all  foreigners,  which  had  long  been 
rigoroufiy  pra&ifed,  prevents  us  from  poffefling  much 
accurate  information  concerning  the  internal  ftate  of 
France  at  this  period  *,  but  it  is  certain,  that  one  cir- 
cumftance  in  particular  tended  much  to  accelerate  the  fall 
of  Robefpierre.  He  had  procured  a  decree  to  be  palled, 
authoring  the  committee  of  public  fafety  to  imprifon 
at  its  pleafure,  and  bring  to  trial,  any  member  of  the 
convention.  All  the  individuals  of  that  body  found 
themfelves  placed  by  this  decree  in  the  hands  of  a  man 
whofe  fevere  and  fufpicious  temper  they  well  knew. 
Still,  however,  they  were  fo  much  furrounded  by  fpies, 
that  it  was  difficult  to  form  a  party  or  plan  of  opera- 
‘  tions ;  even  the  majority  of  the  committee  of  public  fafe- 
ty  wrere  among  the  number  of  the  difcontented,  but  they 
Particulars  dared  not  to  withftand  their  chief.  At  laft,  on  the  25th 
of  his  fall,  of  July,  the  convention  began  to  exhibit  ligns  of  agita¬ 
tion.  It  was  underllood,  that  in  the  courfe  of  a  few 
days  Robefpierre  would  facrifice  a  number  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  to  his  fufpicions.  On  the  following  day  the  fitting 
of  the  convention  was  ftill  more  tempeftuous.  In  a  long 
fpeech  Robefpierre  defended  his  own  conduft  againft 
thofe  who  had  reproached  him  with  afpiring  to  the  dic- 
tatorfhip  of  France.  He  attacked  the  party  whom  he 
flyled  Moderates ,  as  wiffiing  to  overturn  the  revolution¬ 
ary  government,  and  to  reftore  the  feeble  fyftem  of  the 
Brifi'otines.  The  refult  of  a  long  debate  was,  that  Ro¬ 
befpierre  was  apparently  victorious,  and  his  fpeech  was 
ordered  to  be  printed.  On  the  27th  the  convention 
appeared  ripe  for  a  change  :  St  Juft,  a  member  of  the 
committee  of  public  fafety,  in  attempting  to  defend 
Robefpierre,  was  repeatedly  interrupted  \  and  Billaud 
Varennes  flood  forward  and  enumerated  the  crimes, 
and  proclaimed  the  tyranny,  of  Robefpierre.  The 
fpeech  was  received  with  burfts  of  applaufe.  Robe¬ 
fpierre  in  vain  attempted  to  defend  himfelf  \  he  was 
iilenced  by  Ihouts  of  execration  from  every  part  of  the 
hall.  Tallien  feconded  the  former  fpeaker  in  his  ac- 
cufation.  The  fitting  wras  declared  permanent,  and  a 
decree  of  arreft  was  palled  againft  Robefpierre  and  a 
younger  brother  of  his,  along  with  St  Juft,  Couthon, 
and  Lebas.  Thefe  men  left  the  convention,  and  found 
fecurity  in  the  hall  of  the  commune  of  Paris  ;  where 
the  municipal  officers  agreed  to  proteft  and  ftand  by 
them.  The  tocfin  was  founded  \  the  armed  force  was 
under  their  command  \  an  infurreCtion  was  therefore 
-  attempted  againft  the.  convention  :  but  the  feCtions  of 
Paris  refufed  their  fupport.  Very  few  of  the  troops 
could  be  collected,  and  thefe  were  not  firm  ;  the  late 
tyranny  had  become  odious.  The  hall  of  the  commune 
was  therefore  fpeedily  furrounded  \  and  about  three  o’clock 
in  the  morning  of  the  28th  Robefpierre  and  his  affioci- 
i*tes  were  made  prifoners.  They  had  been  outlawed 
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by  the  convention  on  account  of  their  refiftance.  They  France.  ^ 
were  not  therefore  tried,  unlefs  for  the  purpofe  of  iden- --v— 
tifying  their  perfons  >  and,  in  the  courfe  of  that  day,  1/9-p 
they  were  executed  :  60  of  the  municipal  officers  were 
alfo  executed  for  joining  in  their  rebellion  *,  and  in  this 
way  a  ftorm  paffed  over,  which  at  one  time  threatened 
to  involve  the  French  capital  in  ruin,  and  filled  all  Eu¬ 
rope  with  aftonilhment.  Thus  alio  terminated  the  ca¬ 
reer  of  the  moft  extraordinary  man  that  the  French  re¬ 
volution  had  brought  forward.  His  talents  were  un¬ 
doubtedly  confiderable,  and  his  ambition  knew  no 
bounds,  bidding  defiance  to  the  ordinary  feelings  of  hu¬ 
manity.  Had  Dumourier  pofiefied  his  coolnefs  and  cau¬ 
tion,  or  had  he  poffefted  the  military  talents  of  Dumou¬ 
rier,  the  convention  wTould  certainly  have  been  over¬ 
turned,  and  we  fhould  have  feen  a  fecond  Cromwell  on 
the  throne  of  his  murdered  fovereign.  ^ 

After  the  fall  of  Robefpierre,  the  convention  exhi- The  fyftem 
bited  no  fmall  change  of  appearance.  Inftead  of  that  of  terror 
filence  which  formerly  prevailed,  all  was  buftle 
noife ;  all  accufed  each  other.  There  was  no  longer  m0{^era* 
any  leader,  and  there  was  no  formed  party.  The  former  tifai. 
fyftem  of  terror  was  declared  to  be  at  an  end,  and  a 
new  fyftem  of  moderatifm  fucceeded.  This  was  carried 
to  as  great  a  height  as  the  fyftem  of  terror  had  former¬ 
ly  been  ;  and  all  means  were  taken  to  render  popular 
the  fall  of  their  late  tyrant.  The  committees  were  or- 
ganifed  anew,  and  their  members  ordered  to  be  fre¬ 
quently  changed.  The  correfpondence  between  the  af¬ 
filiated  Jacobin  clubs  was  prohibited,  and  at  laft  the 
Jacobin  club  itfelf  was  abolillied.  This  laft  event  was 
accompliftied  with  eafe  *,  and  that  fociety  which  had 
been  the  great  engine  of  the  revolution,  was  itfelf  with  ¬ 
out  refiftance  overturned.  Seventy-one  deputies  of  the 
Girondift  party,  who  had  been  imprifoned  fince  the  31ft 
of  May  1793,  were  fet  at  liberty.  The  name  of  Lyons 
was  reftored  to  it.  Some  of  the  agents  of  Robefpierre 
were  punifhed,  particularly  the  infamous  Carrier,  whofe  , 
cruelties  in  La  Vendee  we  formerly  mentioned.  Still, 
however,  the  convention  appeared  fo  little  united  and 
fo  little  decided  with  regard  to  obje&s  of  the  firft  im  ¬ 
portance,  that  in  all  probability  they  would  not  have 
condu&ed  the  important  ftruggle  againft  the  nations 
of  Europe  with  more  fuccefs  than  the  Girondift  party 
had  formerly  done,  if  the  revolutionary  government 
and  the  late  fyftem  of  terror  had  not  already  accumu¬ 
lated  in  their  hands  fuch  vaft  refources,  and  traced  out 
fuch  a  plan  of  procedure,  as  rendered  it  an  eafy  matter 
to  prelerve  their  numerous  armies  in  the  train  of  fuccefs 
to  which  they  were  now  habituated.  407 

The  allies  in  their  retreat  had  left  ftrong  garrifons  The  French 


in  the  French  towns  which  had  furrendered  to  them,  towns 
Thefe  were  Conde,  Valenciennes,  Quefnoi,  and  Lan-g™”|^e(1 
drecies.  They  now  furrendered  to  the  republican  ar-hy  the  al- 
mies  with  fo  little  refiftance,  that  the  conduct  of  the  em-lies  furren- 
peror  began  to  be  confidered  as  ambiguous,  and  he  was^er 
fufpe&ed  of  having  entered  into  fome  kind  of  com-^J6  u  ’ 
promife  with  the  French.  This  idea  proved  erroneous  } 
and  as  foon  as  the  army  which  had  belie ged  thefe  towns 
was  able  to  join  the  grand  army  under  Pichegru  and 
Jourdan,  the  operations  of  the  campaign  were  refumed 
after  a  fufpenfion  of  almoft  two  months.  T  he  French 
army  divided  itfelf  into  two  bodies.  One  of  thefe  un¬ 
der  Jourdan  advanced  againft  General  Ciairfait,  who 
had  fucceeded  the  prince  of  Cobourg  in  the  command 
U  2  in 
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in  tile  neighbourhood  of  Maeftricht.  On  the  15th  of 
September  the  French  attacked  the  whole  Auftrian 
'  3  P°^s 'm  an  extent  of  five  leagues  from  Liege  to  Mae- 
Further  ftncht.  On  that  and  the  following  day  the  Ioffes  were 
fuccefles  of  nearly  equal.  On  the  1  7th  the  French  with  50  pieces 
the  French,  of  cannon  attacked  General  Kray  in  his  entrenched 
camp  before  Maeftricht.  M.  de  Kray  was  already  re- 
tiring  when  General  Clairfait  arrived  with  a  ftrong  re¬ 
inforcement,  and  after  a  fevere  combat  the  French 
were  once  more  compelled  to  retire.  On  the  18th 
die  French  renewed  the  attack  with  tenfold  fury  upon 
every  part  of  the  Auftrian  line,  and  the  whole  was 
compelled  to  fly  to  the^  neighbourhood  of  Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle.  General  Clairfait  now  chofe  a  ftrong  pofition 
on  the  banks  of  the  Roer,  where  he  even  declared  it 
to  be  his  wilh  that  he  might  be  attacked.  But  by  this 
time  the  fpirit  of  his  army  was  humbled,  defertions 
became  numerous,  and  the  want  of  difcipline  was  ex¬ 
treme.  On  the  id  of  October  the  French  croffed  the 
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Maefe  and  the  Roer,  and  attacked  the  whole  Auflrian 
polls  from  Ruremond  down  to  Juliers.  After  a  bloody 
engagement,  the  brave  and  a&ive,  though  unfortunate, 
General  Clairfait  was  compelled  haftily  to  crofs  the 
Rhine,  with  the  lofs  of  10  or  1  2,000  men.  The  French 
general  did  not  attempt  to  crofs  that  river,  but  one  de¬ 
tachment  of  his  army  took  poffefllon  of  Coblentz,  while 
others  laid  clofe  fiege  to  Venlo  and  Maeftricht,  which 
foon  furrendered. 

The  divifion  of  the  French  army,  in  the  mean  time, 
under  General  Pichegru  came  down  upon  Holland, 
-and  attacked  the  allied  army  under  the  duke  of  York 
between  Bois-le-duc  and  Grave.  They  forced  the  ad¬ 
vanced  poll  of  Boxtel.  Lieutenant-general  Abercromby 
was  fent  to  attempt  to  recover  this  poll  on  the  15th 
of  September,  but  he  found  the  French  in  fuch  force 
that  he  was  obliged  to  retreat.  Indeed  the  French 
were  difcovered  to  be  no  lefs  than  80,000  ftrong  in  that 
neighbourhood.  The  duke  of  York  was  unable  to 
contend  againft  a  force  fo  fuperior,  and  retired  acrofs  the 
Maefe  with  the  lofs  of  fomewhat  lefs  than  1500  men. 
Pichegru  immediately  laid  fiege  to  Bois-le-duc.  On  the 
30th  of  September,  Crevecoeur  was  taken,  and  Bois-le- 
duc  furrendered  in  10  days  thereafter.  In  it  408  French 
emigrants  were  taken  prisoners*,  and  thefe,  as  well  as  700 
that  had  been.'  taken  at  Nieuport,  500  at  Sluys,  and 
1 1  co  at  Valenciennes,  were  all  put  to  death,  agreeably  to 
the  rigorous  law  formerly  made  by  the  convention.  The 
French  now  followed  the  duke  of  York  acrofs  the 
Maefe. .  Upon  this  the  greater  part  of  the  allied  army 
under  his  royal  highnefs  crofted  the  Rhine  and  took  poll 
at  Arnheim.  The  remaining  part  of  the  army  fol¬ 
lowed  foon  after,  and  Nimeguen  was  occupied  by  the 
French  on  the  7th  of  November.  The  duke  of  Brunf- 
wick  was  at  this  time  requefted  to  take  the  command 
of  the  allied  army,  to  protedf  Holland,  if  poftible,  He 
came  to  Arnheim  for  that  purpofe  •,  but  after  examining 
the  ftate  of  things  there,  he  declined  the  undertaking5. 
The  allied  troops  had  now  fo  often  fled  before  their 
vi&orious  and  almoft  innumerable  enemies,  they  had 
fo  often  been  in  want  of  every  neceffary,  and  had 
been  received  fo  ill  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  countries 
through  which  they  pafted,  among  whom  the  French 
caufe  was  extremely  popular,  that  they  had  loft  that 
♦regularity  of  conduft  and  difcipline  which  alone-  can 
sffbrd  a  -fecuxe  profpe&  of  fuccefs  ip  military,  affairs. 
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The  French,  on  the  contrary,  well  received,  abounding  France. 

in  every  thing,  and  proud  of  fighting  in  a  popular  caufe,  - - - - 

now  a£led  with  much  order,  and  fubmitted  to  the  ftridtft  1 794* 
difcipline.  In  addition  to  all  thefe  advantages,  the  French  410 
leaders  had  the  dexterity  to  perfuade  the  world  that  a^'cipline 
new  and  unknown  arts  were  employed  to  give  aid  to. and  Rate’ 
their  caufe.  At  this  period  the  telegraphe  was  firft.of  the 
ufed  for  conveying  intelligence  from  the  frontiers  to  trench 
the  capital,  and  from  the  capital  to  the  frontiers.-  (See  arnues* 
Telegraph).  Balloons  were  alfo  ufed  by  the  French 
during  this  campaign  to  procure  knowledge  of  the  po¬ 
fition  of  the  enemy.  An  engineer  afcended  with  the 
balloon,  which  was  fuffered  to  rife  to  a  great  height, 
but  prevented  from  flying  away  by  a  long  cord.  He 
made  plans  of  the  enemies  encampment }  and  during 
an  attack  he  fent  down  notice  of  every  hoftile  move¬ 
ment.  In  the  affairs  of  men,  and  more  efpecially  in 
military  tranfa&ions,  opinion  is  of  more  importance 
than  reality.  The  French  foldiers  confided  in  their 
own  officers  as  men  poffeffed  of  a  kind  of  omnifcience, 
while  the  allied  troops,  no  doubt,  beheld  with  anxiety  a 
new  contrivance  employed  againft  them,  whofe  import¬ 
ance  would  be  readily  magnified  by  credulity  and  igno¬ 
rance.  With  all  thefe  advantages,  however,  after  the 
capture  of  Nimeguen,  they  once  more  made  a  halt  in 
their  career,  and  abftained  from  the  attack  of  Holland, 
which  now  feemed  almoft  proftrate  before  them. 

While  thefe  events  occurred  in  the  north,  the  French  Their  fuo 
arms  were  fcarcely  lefs  fuccefsful  on  the  fide  of  Spain,  cedes  in 
Bellegarde  was  taken  ;  in  the  Weftern  Pyrenees,  Fon-sPain« 
tarabia  furrendered,  and  alfo  St  Sebaftian  $  the  whole 
kingdom  of  Spain  feemed  panic  ftruck.  That  feeble 
government,  with  an  almoft  impregnable  frontier,  and 
the  moft  powerful  fortreffes,  could  make  little  refiftance  j 
and  the  difficult  nature  of  their  country  was  their  only 
prote&ion.  The  hiftoryof  this  war  is  only  a  hiftory  of 
victories  on  the  part  of  the  French.  In  the  Eaftern 
Pyrenees,  on  the  1 7th  of  November,  the  French  gene¬ 
ral  Dugommier  w^as  killed  in  an  engagement,  in  which 
his  army  was  fuccefsful.  On  the  2.0th  of  that  mouth 
the  French  again  attacked  the  Spaniards,  and  routed 
them  by  means  of  the  Jbayonet,  without  firing  a  Angle 
mufket-fhot.  Tents,  baggage,  and  cannon,  for  an  ar¬ 
my  of  50,000  men,  fell  into  the  hand  of  the  conquerors, 
along  with  a  great  part  of  the  province  of  Navarre. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  year,  an  army  of  40,000  Spa¬ 
niards,  entrenched  behind  80  redoubts,  the  labour  of  fix 
months,  fuffered  themfelves  to  be  completely  routed  5 
their  general  Count  de  la  Union  was  found  dead  on 
the  field  of  battle,  and  the  whole  Spanifh  artillery  was 
taken.  In  three  days  thereafter,  the  fort  Fernando 
de  Figuieres,  containing  a  garrifon  of  9107  men,  fur¬ 
rendered,  although  it  mounted  1 71  pieces  of  cannon, 
and  poffeffed  abundance  of  provifions.  The  French 
continued  their  conquefts  4  Rofas  wras  taken,  and  the 
whole  province  of  Catalonia  was  left  at  the  mercy  of 
the  invaders. 

The  fucceffes  of  this  wonderful  campaign  -were  not  Thereon  - 
yet  terminated  j  and  the  laft  part  of  them  is  perhaps  the  qneft  of 
moft  important,  although  no  great  effort  was  neceffary  Holland 
to  its  execution.  The  winter  now  fet  in  with  uncom,C0m^leted' 
mon  feverity.  For  fome  years  paft  the  feafons  of  Eu¬ 
rope  had  been  uncommonly  mild }  there  had  been  lit¬ 
tle  froft  in  winter,  and  110  intenfe  heat  in  fummer.  But 
during  the.  late  feafon  the  weather  had  long  heen  rtv 
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maritably  dry  till  the  latter  part  of  harveb,  when  there  peace  could 


fell  a  confiderable,  though  by  no  means  unufual,  quan¬ 
tity  of  rain.  Towards  the  end  of  December  a  fevere 
froft  bound  up  the  whole  of  the  rivers  and  lakes  of 
Holland.  The  Waal  was  frozen  over  in  .the  beginning 
of  January;  a  circumdance  which  had  not  occurred  for 
14  years  pad.  Taking  advantage  of  this,  the  French 
eroded  that  river,  and  with  little  oppofition  feized  the 
important  pafs  of  Bommell,  which  at  other  feafons  is 
fo  ftrong  by  its  inundations.  The  allied  army  had  been 
joined  by  1 7,000  Aubrians,  and  had  received  orders  to 
defend  Holland  to  -the  lad.  They  did  fo,  and  were 
fuccefsful  in  repuliing  the  French  for  fome  days  between 
the  Waal  and  the  Leek;  but  the  republican  army, 
amounting  to  70,000  men,  having  at  lad  advanced  in  full 
force,  the  allied  troops  were  compelled  to  retire  acrofs 
the  Yffel  into  Wedphalia.  Jn  the  courfe  of  their  march 
through  this  defert  country,  in  the  midd  of  fevere  frod 
and  a  deep  (how,  they  are  faid  to  have  differed  incredi¬ 
ble  hardfhips,  and  to  have  lob  a  very  great  number  of 
men.  The  French,  in  the  mean  time,  advanced  rapidly 
acrofs  the  country  to  the  Zuyder  fea,  to  prevent  the  in¬ 
habitants  from  dying,  and  carrying  off  their  property. 
On  the  1 6th  of  January  17 95,  a  party  of  horfe,  without 
refidance,  took  poffeffion  of  Amderdam.  The  other 
towns  fin-rendered  at  diferetion.  In  confequence  of  an 
order  from  the  dates  general,  the  drong  fortreffes  of 
Bergen-op-zoom,  Williamdadt,  Breda,  &c.  opened  their 
gates  to  the  French.  The  deet  and  the  (hipping  were 
dxed  by  the  intenfe  frod  in  their  dations,  and  fell  a  prey 
to  the  enemy  ;  who  thus,  with  little  effort,  made  a  com¬ 
plete  conqued  of  this  populous  and  once  powerful  coun¬ 
try.  The  French  were  well  received  by  the  people  at 
large.  The  power  of  the  dadtkolder  had  been  fupport- 
ed  among  them  merely  by  the  influence  of  Pruflia  and 
'England.  Through  hatred  to  this  office,  which  had 
now  become  odious  chiefly  to  the  mercantile  ariflocracy 
of  Holland,  they  were  little  attached  to  their  allies,  and 
gave  them,  during  the  prefent  war,  as  little  fupport  as 
poflible.  The  ffadtholder  and  his  family  now  fled  to 
England.  The  French  declared,  that  they  did  not 
mean  to  make  fubje&s  but  allies  of  the  Dutch,  and  in¬ 
vited  them  to  call  together  popular  affemblies  for  fettling 
their  own  government,  under  the  prote&ion  of  the 
French  republic. 

Thus  terminated  a  compaign,  the  mod  adonifliing, 
perhaps,  that  has  been  known  in  the  hidory  of  mankind. 

In  the  courfe  of  it,  even  before  the  conqued  of  Hol¬ 
land,  the  French  had  taken  2000  pieces  of  cannon,  and 
60,000  prifoners.  After  that  event,  the  conquered,  ter¬ 
ritories  added  to  them  a  population  of  nearly  14  millions 
of  people.  Luxembourg  and  Mentz  w*ere  the  only 
places  on  this  fide  of  the  Rhine  that  redded  them.  The 
former  was  clofely  blockaded,  for  the  purpofe  of  com¬ 
pelling  it  to  furrender ;  the  latter  was  feveral  times 
affaulted,  but  fuccefsfully  held  out. 

Ct  At  this  .period  Europe  feemed  to  be  -weary  of  fuch  a 
atl  on  -bloody  conted,  and  the  Diet  of  Ratilhon  intimated  its 
refolution  to  adopt  fuch  meafures  as  might  tend  to 
bring  about  a  general  pacidcation.  A  treaty  w^as  con¬ 
cluded  between  the  grand  duke  of  Tufcany  and  France. 
The  convention  declared  their  readinefs  to  treat  for 
peace  with  any  of  the  powers  of  Europe  upon  honour¬ 
able  terms.  Great  Britain  and  Audria,  however,  feem- 
to  be  perfuaded,  that  an  .honourable  and  permanent 
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not  be  obtained  with  France,  while  her 
government  was  fubjeft  to  fuch  perpetual  changes.  For ' 
indance,  fuch  was  the  enmity  of  the  Mountain  party 
againd  the  Gironde,  that  any  treaty  entered  into  by 
the  latter  would  have  been  trampled  upon  by  the  for¬ 
mer  ;  and  fuch,  it  was  obferved,  might  continue  to  be 
the  afperd  of  affairs  in  that  aidra£ted  country  for  an  in- 
dednitc  length  of  time. 

As  the  conditution  which  had  bc*n  framed  in  the  A  neV con- 
year  x  793,  during  the  tyrannical  dominion  of  Robef-  ditutian. 
pierre  was  judly  deemed  impra&icable,  a  committee 
was  appointed  to  frame  one  entirely  new.  It  was  com. 
pofed  of  Sieyes,  Cambaceres,  Merlin  of  Douay,  Thi- 
baudeau,  Mathieu,  Le  Sage  of  Eure  and  Loire,  and 
Latouche.  On  the  report  of  Cambaceres,  the  19th  of 
April,  that  the  committee  thought  that  a  commifiion 
(hould  be  appointed  for  this  important  bufmefs,  a  num¬ 
ber  of  qualified  perfons  were  accordingly  chofen,  while 
all  citizens  w^ere  invited  to  communicate  their  (entiments 
upon  the  fubjeft,  and  the  committee  was  to  give  orders 
for  the  bed  plan  to  be  pnbliflied.  The  feelings  of  the 
nation  at  large  received  additional  gratification  from 
the  condudf  of  the  convention  towards  Fouquier  Tain- 
ville  the  prefident,  and  15  judges  and  jurors,  of  the  re^ 
volutionary  tribunal.  They  were  fully  convi&ed  on 
the  8th  of  May,  and  executed  on  the  9th,  launched  in¬ 
to  eternity  amidd  the  jud  execrations  of  a  vad  multi¬ 
tude  of  ipedtators. 

Although  the  Jacobins were  defeated  on  the  id  and Infiiw/ctka 
2d  of  April,  they  did  not  confider  themfelves  as  en-°f  the  Ja- 
tirely  fubdued.  .  They  were  plotting  a  more  extenfive cobins 
infurredlion,  which  was  not  to  be  confined  to  the  capi¬ 
tal,  and  fixed  on  the  2.0th  of  May  as  the  period  of 
revolt.  On  the  morning  of  that  day,  the  toefin  was 
accordingly  founded,  and  drums  beat  to  arms  in  the 
fuburb  of  St  Antoine,  in  which  the  Jacobins  had  al¬ 
ways  enjoyed  the  greated  influence.  Upon  this  the 
convention  met  5  and  although  the  infurreftion  was  far 
from  being  a  fecret,  the  committee  of  public  fafety  did 
not  appear  to  have  taken  any  meafures  to  prevent  it. 

It  was-.only  at  the  moment  when  the  infurgents  were 
approaching  that  General  Hoche  was  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  armed  force,  and.  fent  to  colle&  the 
military  and.  citizens  for  the  protedion  of  the  conven¬ 
tion.  The  hall  was  prefently  furrounded,  the  guards* 
were  overpowered,  and  the  mob  forced  their  way  into 
the  midd  of  the  affembly.  The  multitudes  of  women 
who  met  upon  this  occafion  (houted  for  bread,  and  the 
conditution  of  1793.  Vernier  the  prefident,  a  man  far 
advanced  in  years,  quitted  the  chair  to  Boiffy  d’Anglas, , 
who  kept  it  with  commendable  fortitude  during  the  re*^ 
mainder  of  the  day.  The  mob  had  cockades  with  this 
infeription  upon  them,  u  Bread,  and  the  conditution  of 
}1 93'”  One  of  the  party  attached  to  the  convention  . 
imprudently  tore  off  the  hat  .of  one  of  the  infurgents, 
whom  the  multitude  attacked  with  fwords ;  and  as  he’ 
fled  towards  the  chair  of  the  prefident,  Jie  was  killed  by 
by  a  mu(ket  diot.  The  majority  of  the  members  gra¬ 
dually  retired  from  this  feene  of  lawlefs  intrufion,  and 
left  the  multitude  maders  of  the  hall.  Four  of  the 
members -who  remained  cfpoufed  the  caufe  of  the  in¬ 
furgents,  whofe  triumph,  however,  was.  of  very  diort 
continuance.  A  large  body  of  the  military  and  the 
peaceable  citizens  vanquidied  them  in  the  evening,  the 
powers  of  the  majority were  rebored,  and  the  four  de¬ 
puties  > 
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It  WOuld  appear  that  the  convention  and  the  citizens 
of  Paris  now  believed  their  triumph  to  be  complete,  as 
no  meafures  were  adopted  by  them  fufficient  to  prevent 
the  repetition  of  a  fimilar  outrage.  The  Jacobins, 
however,  were  not  yet  determined  to  view  their  caufe 
as  defperate,  for  next  day  they  collefted  in  the  fuburbs, 
and  in  the  afternoon  made  a  fecond  attempt.  The 
Caroufal  was  taken  by  them  without  oppoiition,  when 
they  pointed  fome  pieces  of  cannon  again#  the  hall  of 
the  convention,  the  members  of  which  being  wholly 
unprotected,  endeavoured  to  gain  over  the  mob  by  flat¬ 
tery, — by  promifmg  them  bread,  and  the  conftitution  of 
1793,  or  whatever  elfethey  thought  proper  to  demand  5 
and  the  prefident  even  gave  the  deputation  the  frater¬ 
nal  embrace.  On  the  23d  the  citizens  affembled,  and 
went  to  the  Thuilleries  to  defend  the  convention  from 
infult  and  violence.  The  military  collefted  in  cordider- 
able  force  ;  and  the  convention  was  at  length  encour¬ 
aged  to  aft  on  the  offenfive.  It  was  decreed  that  if  the 
ffuburb  of  St  Antoine  did  not  immediately  furrender  its 
arms  and  cannon,  with  the  murderer  of  Ferrand,  it 
would  be  declared  in  a  date  of  rebellion.  The  generals 
of  the  convention  received  orders  to  reduce  it  by  force; 
and  the  infurgents  finding  themfelves  unequal  to  the 
conflift,  were  forced  by  the  inhabitants  to  make  an  un¬ 
conditional  furrender,  to  preferve  their  property  from 
the  depredations  of  the  military.  The  foldiers  found 
among  the  prifoners  were  put  to  death,  on  which  oc- 
cafion  fix  of  the  members  were  tried  and  condemned  by 
a  military  commiffion.  Three  of  them  were  guilty  of 
filicide,  and  the  other  three  were  publicly  executed. 

In  the  fouthern  parts  of  France,  the  Jacobins  were 
equally  turbulent  as  their  brethren  in  Paris,  and  form¬ 
ed  an  infurreftion  at  Toulon  on  the  20th  of  May, 
feizing  on  the  gates,  upon  which  they  planted  cannon ; 
they  fet  at  liberty  fuch  of  their  aflociates  as  had  been 
incarcerated,  and  detained  the  fleet  which  was  about  to 
put  to  fea.  From  Toulon  they  proceeded  to  Marfeilles, 
at  which  time  they  were  3000  firong,  and  had  t  2  pieces 
of  cannon.  On  their  march  they  were  oppofed  by 
Generals  Charton  and  Paftod,  by  whom  they  were  de¬ 
feated,  300  of  them  being  fent  prifoners  to  Marfeilles, 
and  Toulon  w  as  liberated. 

The  Mountain  party,  who  were  anxious  to  revive  the 
terrific  reign  and  meafures  of  Robefpierre,  were  now 
very  much  reduced,  and  expofed  in  many  places  to 
violent  perfecution.  Alfociations  wTere  formed  for  the 
purpofe  of  avenging  the  crimes  they  committed  during 
the  continuance  of  their  power.  When  we  refleft  on 
the  charafter  of  Robefpierre’s  government  and  what  all 
ranks  of  men  fuffered  under  it,  we  mull  confider  it 
truly  afionifliing  that  any  number  of  men  Ihould  hazard 
their  lives  in  attempting  its  reftoration.  The  party 
was  of  courfe  gradually  abandoned  by  its  adherents  on 
the  fall  of  its  tyrant,  and  it  funk  in  the  efiimation  of 
every  one  who  examined  it  with  attention.  Still,  how¬ 
ever  a  fmall  party  remained,  the  members  of  which 
\yere  men  of  fuperior  aftivity  and  enterprife.  They 
confifled  of  ferocious  republicans  who  thought  they  be¬ 
held  the  revival  of  royalty  and  ariftocracy  in  every  at¬ 
tempt  to  eftablifti  a  mild,  fober,  and  regular  govern¬ 
ment.  Yet,  amid#  the  univerfal  odium  caft  upon  them, 
the  Jacobins  expefted  to  rife  once  more  into  power ; 

*  3 
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but  what  is  moil  Angular,  the  revival  of  their  flrength 
is  to  be  dated  from  their  unfuccefsful  infurreftion  juft  L 
now  mentioned.  Their  wTant  of  popularity  began  to 
affeft  the  convention,  as  the  people  remembered  how 
tamely  that  body  fubmitted  to  the  tyranny  of  Robef¬ 
pierre,  of  whofe  power  the  majority  of  the  members 
had  been  the  fervile  inftruments.  The  prefs  therefore, 
being  now  free,  the  moft  hideous  pifture  of  their  con- 
duft  wTas  held  up  to  the  public.  The  greater  part  of 
them  now  began  to  repent  of  their  viftory  over  the 
Jacobins,  as  they  forefaw  that  the  confequences  in  the 
end  might  prove  fatal  to  themfelves. 

On  the  23d  of  June,  Boiffy  d’Anglas  prefented  theNe*  «for^ 
report  of  the  committee  relative  to  the  plan  of  a  new  fhtution, 
conftitution.  It  was,  like  its  predeceffors,  prefaced  with 
a  declaration  of  the  rights  of  man,  confiding  befides  of 
14  chapters  on  the  following  fubjefts  : — the  extent  of 
the  republican  territories,  the  political  ftate  of  citizens, 
primary  alfemblies,  eleftoral  aiTemblies,  the  legiflature, 
the  judicial  authority,  the  public  force,  public  inftruc- 
tion,  the  finances,  foreign  treaties,  the  mode  of  revifing 
the  conftitution,  and  an  aft  that  no  rank  or  fuperiority 
ftiould  exift  among  citizens,  but  what  might  arife  from 
the  exercife  of  public  funftions.  #  4 20 

The  legiflature  was  compofed  of  two  affemblies,  the  Made  up  of 
council  of  the  Ancients,  confining  of  250  members,  as  two  affem- 
none  but  married  men  and  widowers  turned  of  4obhes. 
could  be  chofen  members  of  it ;  the  other  council  con¬ 
fided  of  500  members,  and  enjoyed  the  exclufive  privi¬ 
lege  of  propofing  the  laws,  while  the  council  of  Ancients 
might  rejeft  or  oppofe,  without  having  power  to  alter 
the  decrees.  The  executive  power  was  intruded  to 
five  perfons  who  were  to  be  4°  years  °f  age  at  Iead> 
and  to  be  denominated  the  Executive  DireBory .  The 
two  councils  had  the  power  of  elefting  its  members, 
the  council  of  five  hundred  propofing  10  times  as  many 
candidates  as  could  be  chofen,  and  the  council  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  felefted  the  five  members  from  among 
thefe  50  candidates.  One  member  of  the  direftory  was 
to  go  annually  out  office,  by  which  they  were -  all 
changed  in  the  courfe  of  five  years.  In  enafting  laws 
the  direftory  had  no  vote,  being  appointed  purely  to 
fuperintend  the  execution  of  them,  regulated  the  coining 
of  money,  and  had  the  difpofal  of  the  armed  force. 

The  treaties  made  by  the  direftory  with  foregn  courts 
were  not  binding  without  the  fanftion  of  the  legiflature, 
and  war  could  not  be  made  without  a  decree  of  the 
two  affemblies.  The  whole  articles  of  the  new  con¬ 
ftitution  underwent  a  feparate  difeuffion,  when  they 
were  to  be  tranfmitted  to  the  primary  affemblies  for 
their  approbation.  Prior  to  this  event,  how’ever,  it  was 
agreed  on  by  a  majority  of  the  convention,  in  order  to 
avert  the  danger  which  now  threatened  themfelves, 
from  the  lofs  of  public  favour,  that  at  the  approaching 
general  eleftion,  the  elfftors  fhould  be  bound  to  return 
two  thirds  of  the  prefent  members,  and  if  this  failed, 
that  the  convention  themfelves  might  fill  up  the^  va¬ 
cancies.  Thefe  decrees  accompanied  the  conftitution  ; 
but  at  Paris  the  idea  of  re-elefting  two-thirds  of  the 
old  members  was  rejefted  with  contempt,  and  the  ab- 
furdity  of  it  pointed  out  with  every  expreffion  of  acri¬ 
mony.  #  _  421 

The  convention  in  the  mean  time  did  not  fail  to  Freedom 
publiih  the  approbation  of  the  decrees  by  the  primary  abridged  by 
aflemblies,  as  well  as  of  the  conftitution,  although  it  is  ^ 
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France,  certain  that  vaft  numbers  had  confounded  the  two  to- 
~ v  gethcr,  and  given  their  approbation  accordingly.  Such 
l19S*  was  the  rage  of  many  againil  the  convention  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  decrees  already  mentioned,  that  it  was 
even  propofed  to  try  the  whole  members  before  a  new 
revolutionary  tribunal,  and  punifli  each  in  proportion 
to  his  crimes.  The  fe&ions  remonftrated  againil  the 
decrees  to  the  convention,  and  the  more  eager  they  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  bufinefs,  the  more  perfuaded  was  the  con¬ 
vention  of  its  own  imminent  danger.  Every  remon- 
ftrance,  however,  was  disregarded,  and  the  contend¬ 
ing  parties  formed  the  refolution  of  fettling  it  by  force 
of  arms*  About  I  oo  electors  of  Paris  met  in  the  hall 
of  the  theatre  in  the  luburb  of  St  Germain  before  the 
day  of  meeting  which  had  been  appointed  by  the  con¬ 
vention,  and  having  chofen  De  Nivernois  for  their  pre¬ 
sident,  began  their  debates,  abfurdly  concluding  that 
the  fovereignty  was  veiled  in  the  hands  of  the  electors, 
after  thefe  had  been  chofen  by  the  primary  fedtions.  A 
body  of  troops  was  fent  to  diffolve  thejn  as  an  illegal  af- 
fembly,  which  was  accomplilhed  without  any  difficulty, 
the  citizens  not  having  been  unanimous  in  their  fenti- 
422  ments  refpe£ling  it. 

ccTrtedb  This,  however,  did  not  prevent  the  fe&ions  from 
the^onven-  Pre^*urn^nS  that  by  Heady  perfeverance  they  would  be 
tion.  finally  victorious,  having  always  found  that  the  party 

favoured  by  the  co-operation  of  the  Parifian  populace, 
had  carried  their  point  ever  fince  the  commencement 
of  the  revolution.  The  armed  force  with  which  the 
convention  was  furrounded  gave  the  people  very  little 
alarm,  as  they  endeavoured  to  perfuade  themfelves  that 
the  military  could  never  be  brought  to  a£l  againil  the 
citizens.  As  the  members  of  the  convention  alfo  ap¬ 
peared  to  fufpeCl  their  fidelity,  they  applied  for  affift- 
ance  to  thofe  very  Jacobins  whom  they  had  humbled 
on  the  24th  of  May.  If  the  fe£lions  of  Paris  detelled 
the  members  for  their  connexion  with  the  atrocities  of 
Robefpierre,  the  Jacobins  admired  them  from  this  very 
circumftance  \  a  fet  of  reftlefs,  bloody  men,  who  were 
never  fatisfied  wTith  wars  abroad  nor  revolutions  at 
home.  Hundreds  of  them  were  releafed  from  prifon, 
and  put  in  a  ilate  of  requifition  for  affifting  the  legillative 
423  body. 

Struggle  Ihe  feCUons  of  Paris  having  beheld  the  convention 
the'conven- ^Lirroun(^cc^  by  men  who  had  juilly  obtained  the  ap- 
tion  and  pellations  of  terrorijls  and  men  of  blood ,  they  exhibited 
Parifians.  a  defire  of  engaging  them  which  was  altogether  un¬ 
bounded.  Their  leader  defigned  to  make  the  members 
prifoners,  till  they  could  be  conveniently  brought  to 
trial,  and  in  the  interim  condu£l  public  affairs  by  com¬ 
mittees  of  the  fe&ions,  till  a  new  legillative  body  could 
be  chofen.  General  Miranda  was  to  have  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  armed  force  after  the  overthrow  of  the 
convention,  but  as  it  was  llill  problematical  which  party 
would  be  triumphant,  he  retired  to  the  country  till  the 
event  Ihould  declare  it,  refolving  to  fhare  the  reward 
of  a  conquelt  to  which  he  was  to  contribute  nothing. 

I  be  fuperior  officers  of  the  convention  were  unfaithful, 
yet  the  fubalterns  and  foldiers  might  have  continued 
firm,  to  which  they  would,  no  doubt,  be  Itrongly  ex¬ 
horted  by  their  Jacobin  auxiliaries.  What  was  greatly 
in  favour  of  the  convention  was,  that  the  firfl  moments 
of  enthufiafm  were  permitted  to  pafs  away,  after  which 
the  fefhons  exhibited  a  conduct  both  undecided  and 
weak. 
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Barras  was  appointed  on  the  4th  of  0£lober  by  the  Fiance, 
convention  to  the  command  of  the  troops,  Generals  — — ,'*J 
Menon,  Raffet  and  fome  others,  having  been  difmiffed  *795* 
from  office.  Barras  called  in  the  aid  of  the  moll  able£ar^4 
officers,  among  whom  we  find  Brune  and  Bonaparte,  appointed 
and  made^  fpeedy  preparations  for  a  vigorous  defence,  to  the  chief 
Troops  with  cannon  were  planted  in  every  avenue  lead-commai1^ 
ing  to  the  Thuilleries,  and  malked  batteries  were  placed0?  tll{j  na* 
in  lituations  of  a  more  retired  nature,  if  any  of  thefe  t^ops 
Ihould  happen  to  be  forced.  The  precaution  was  alfo 
taken  of  tranfporting  the  provifions  and  military  llores 
to  St  Cloud,  if  the  convention  Ihould  be  obliged  to  re¬ 
treat  from  Paris.  On  the  5th  of  Oflober  both  parties 
continued  on  the  defenfive  for  feveral  hours,  but  about 
three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  overtures  were  made 
by  the  general  of  the  infurgents,  Danican,  in  which  he 
declared  that  the  intention  of  the  citizens  was  for  peace, 
only  they  apprehended  a  maffacre  was  to  be  begun  by 
the  armed  terrorills  furrounding  the  convention,  and 
that  if  thefe  were  removed  they  would  return  to  their 
duty  but  it  was  refolved  to  try  the  iffue  of  the  dif- 
pute  at  the  point  of  the  fword,  as  the  Jacobin  party  in 
the  convention  were  now  more  fully  perfuaded  of  ulti¬ 
mate  luccefs.  On  this  occafion  the  armed  Jacobins 
without  are  generally  underliood  to  have  been  the  firil 
aggreffors.  The  citizens  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  river 
made  an  effort  to  reach  the  convention  by  the  Quay 
de  Voltaire,  but  were  completely  prevented  by  the 
cannon  of  the  convention,  while  the  conflict  was  ex¬ 
tremely  obllinate  on  the  other  fide  of  the  river,  near 
the  convention.  After  an  engagement  of  four  hours 
continuance,  the  fe£lions  were  repulfed,  and  driven  to 
the  poll  of  St  Roch,  which  being  alfo  taken  after  an 
obllinate  refillance,  the  infurgents  fled  to  their  head 
quarters  at  the  fe£lion  of  Le  Pelletier  ;  but  the  troops 
of  the  convention  were,  about  midnight,  in  poffeffion  of 
the  whole  city.  ^ 

The  vi&ors  attributed  this  infurre&ion  to  the  in- The  violent 
fluence  of  the  royalills  \  and  whether  they  were  right  Jac?bins 
in  their  judgment  or  not,  it  is  certain  that  the  caufe  of a®aln 
royalty  was  now  become  lefs  odious  to  the  people  in  ge-*  6 
neral  than  the  bloody  extravagance  of  republicanifm  ; 
but  the  mob  in  fa£t  feem  to  have  looked  no  farther 
than  the  difarming  of  the  Jacobins,  and  obtaining  new 
reprefentatives,  The  attempt  failed,  and  the  Mountain 
were  again  at  the  head  of  the  Hate.  The  fittings  of 
the  convention  were  terminated  on  the  27th  of  0£o- 
ber,  and  was  fucceeded  by  the  new  legiflature  in  terms 
of  the  conllitution.  Among  its  laft  decrees,  w^as  one 
granting  a  general  amnelly  for  all  crimes  and  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  a  revolutionary  nature,  but  the  emigrants, 
tranfported  priells,  and  every  one  concerned  in  the  laft 
mfurredlion,  were  excluded  from  the  benefit  of  it.  The 
agents  of  Robefpierre  m  Paris  and  the  departments  were 
liberated  from  prifon,  and  promoted  to  lucrative  offices 
under  the  new  government.  ^ 

.  next  ftep  of  the  new  legiflature  was  to  divide  Meafures  of 

ltfelf  into  two  councils,  and  proceed  to  the  election  of tbe  new 
an  executive  diredory.  The  council  of  five  hundred  leSiflalure* 
was  bound  to  prefent  to  the  other  council  50  candi¬ 
dates,  of  which  a  lift  was  accordingly  made  out,  con- 
fifting  of  no  more  than  five  whom  they  wilhed  to  be 
chofen,  the  other  45  confifting  of  obfeure  perfons,  far¬ 
mers  and  peafants,  which  left  no  more  power  to  the 
council  of  ancients  than  the  form  of  an  eleflion,  which 

muft 
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Trance,  mufi  fall  on  Sieyes,  Barras,  Rcwbell,  La  Revcillere 

w - v -  Lepaux,  and  Letourneur  de  la  Manche,  none  of  the 

*795  •  reft  being  qualified  for  the  office.  The  intriguing 
Sieyes,  ho  never,  did  not  deem  it  prudent  to  venture 
on  the  polfeffion  of  power  3  and  011  his  declining  to  ac¬ 
cept  of  this  new  dignity,  Carnot  was  appointed  in  his 
ftead.  The  form  of  government  now  eftablifhed  did 
not  promife  to  be  productive  of  much  happinefs  or  tran¬ 
quillity,  as  the  moft  important  offices  in  the  date  were 
fdled  by  men  whom  the  people  could  not  endure.  The 
members  too  of  the  executive  directory,  except  only 
Reveillere  Lepaux,  had  always  been  connected  with 
the  Mountain  party,  and  they  employed  the  Jacobins 
in  almoft  every  official  department,  which  could  not 
fail  to  render  the  government  peculiarly  obnoxious.  It 
was  feared  that  a  directory  chofen  by  the  Jacobins,  and 
new  legiflators  appointed  by  the  people,  might  one 
'  day  be  the  means  of  totally  fubverting  the  conftitution, 
^  which  actually  took  place. 

Treaty  of  On  the  i  oth  of  April  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the 
peace  with  king  of  Pruffia  was  prefented  to  the  convention,  in  order 
Pruffia.  t0  ratified.  By  virtue  of  this  treaty,  it  was  agreed 
that  the  republican  troops  fhould  be  immediately  with¬ 
drawn  from  the  territories  of  Pruffia  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Rhine,  having  power  to  retain,  till  a  general 
peace,  the  territories  which  France  then  polfeiTed  on 
the  left  bank  of  that  river.  There  was  to  be  a  mutual 
exchange  of  prifoners  of  war,  atid  the  intercourfe  be¬ 
tween  the  two  countries  was  to  be  placed  in  its  former 
fituation.  Meafures  were  alfo  adopted  to  fbift  the 
theatre  of  hoftilities  from  the  northern  parts  of  Ger¬ 
many.  At  the  fame  time  the  king  of  Sweden  acknow¬ 
ledged  the  French  republic,  whofe  ambaifador  was  re¬ 
ceived  at  Paris  with  great  folemnity.  Another  treaty 
was  concluded  with  Pruffia  in  the  month  of  May, 
which  had  a  fpecial  reference  to  the  line  of  neutrality. 
The  cantons  of  Switzerland  followed  the  example  of 
the  king  of  Sweden,  and  a  treaty  of  peace  wTas  con¬ 
cluded  at  Bade  on  the  2  2d  of  July,  between  the  repub¬ 
lic  and  the  court  of  Spain,  in  confequence  of  which 
France  gave  up  all  the  conquefts  {he  had  made  in  that 
country,  and  the  original  frontier  was  reftored  3  in  re¬ 
turn  for  which  the  republic  received  all  the  Spanifti  part 
of  St  Domingo.  In  this  treaty  the  Dutch  republic 
was  included,  and  the  mediation  of  the  king  of  Spain, 
in  favour  of  Portugal  and  the  Italian  princes,  was  ac- 
8  cepted  by  France. 

Death  of  On  the  9th  of  June,  the  dauphin,  the  heir  to  the 
Louis  throne  of  the  unfortunate  Louis  XVI.  and  his  only  fon, 

XVII.  died  1 n  j-fig  pnfon  of  the  temple,  where  he  was  confined 

with  his  After  fince  the  death  of  the  king.  Some  think 
that  his  death  was  the  confequence  of  difeafe,  although 
it  is  much  more  probable  that  he  was  poifoned,  fince 
there  is  no  crime  in  the  annals  of  human  depravity 
which  the  French  rulers  would  have  trembled  to  per¬ 
petrate,  of  which  the  numerous  murders  already  detail¬ 
ed  afford  indubitable  evidence.  His  death,  however, 
interefted  the  French  nation  fo  deeply  in  favour  of  his 
barbaroufly  ufed  family,  that  the  convention  found  it 
prudent  to  liberate  the  princefs.  The  committee  of 
public  fafety  propofed  to  the  emperor  to  give  her  up  in 
exchange  for  the  commiffioners  whom  Dumourier  had 
fent  prifoners  to  the  Auftrians,  together  with  Semon- 
ville  and  Marat,  who  were  feized  on  their  way  to  Tur¬ 
key  as  envoys  extraordinary  from  the  French  republic. 

4 


The  propofal  was  agreed  to,  and  the  exchange  took  France. 

place  at  Bade  in  Switzerland.  - 1 

If  Britain  was  unfortunate  in  her  affairs  on  the  coriti- 
nent,  die  Rill  retained  her  fuperiority  on  the  watery  ^4*9  ^ 
element.  A  fleet  under  Admiral  Hotham  engaged  apCrjorby- 
French  deet  on  the  14th  of  March,  and  took  two  failiea. 
of  the  line,  the  Ca  Ira  and  Cenfeur  3  but  this  was 
nearly  counterbalanced  by  the  lofs  of  the  Berwick  and 
Illuftrious.  Three  French  fhips  of  the  line  were  cap¬ 
tured  by  Lord  Bridport  on  the  23d  of  June,  in  an  at¬ 
tack  on  the  enemy’s  deet  off  Port  L’Orient,  the  reft  of 
the  deet  effecting  its  efcape.  As  Britain  thus  evinced 
upon  all  occafionsher  fuperiority  by  fea,  advantage  was 
taken  of  this  circumftance  to  fend  affidance  to  the  roya- 
lifts  in  the  weftern  departments,  which  unfortunately 
for  them  came  too  late,  for  the  convention  had  offered 
them  a  treaty  which  was  accepted  and  figned  at  Nantz 
on  the  3d  of  March,  on  the  one  part  by  deputies  from 
the  convention,  and  on  the  other  by  Charette,  Sapi- 
neau,  and  other  chiefs  of  the  infurgents  of  La  Vendee, 
and  by  Cormartin,  as  reprefentatives  of  the  party  called 
Chouans  or  night  owls .  Stofflet  fubmitted  to  the  repub¬ 
lic  on  the  20th  of  April.  The  countenance  given  by 
Britain  to  the  royalifts  made  them  difregard  thefe  trea¬ 
ties.  The  troops  fent  to  their  aid  were  compofed  of 
emigrants  in  the  pay  of  Great  Britain,  and  a  number 
of  prifoners  who  agreed  to  join  the  royal  caufe.  Puifaye 
commanded  this  motley  army,  and  Count  de  Sombreuil 
afterwards  joined  him  with  an  inconfiderable  reinforce¬ 
ment.  This  expedition  arrived  in  the  bay  of  Quiberon 
on  the  25th  of  June.  Arms  were  put  into  the  hands  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  but  it  was  foon  found 
that  they  could  not  be  of  much  advantage  to  regular 
troops.  A  refolution  was  therefore  adopted  to  withdraw 
the  emigrant  army  within  the  peninfula  of  Quiberon, 
the  fort  of  which  name  was  taken  on  the  ^d  of  July, 
the  garrifon  of  which  confided  of  about  600  men,  and 
was  afterwards  occupied  by  the  emigrants.  All  the 
polls  without  thp  peninfula  were  carried  by  an  arfay 
under  General  Hoche,  the  emigrants  and  Chouans  es¬ 
caping  into  the  boats  of  the  British  fleet,  or  flying  for 
protection  under  the  cannon  of  Quiberon  fort.  The  re 
publicans  then  began  to  ereCt  formidable  works  on  the 
heights  of  St  Barbe,  which  commanded  the  entrance  of 
the  peninfula.  To  prevent  thefe  operations,  a  Tally  on 
the  7th  was  made  from  the  fort,  but  without  eifeCt, 
and  another  with  fiill  greater  force  had  no  better  fuc- 
cefs.  The  whole  forces  in  the  peninfula  amounted,  in¬ 
cluding  Chouans,  to  about  1  2,000  men,  5000  of  whom 
were  fent  to  make  an  attack  on  the  heights  of  St  Barbe, 
where  the  republicans  were  entrenched  in  three  camps, 
two  of  which  were  taken  without  difficulty  3  but  as  the 
emigrants  rulhed  forward  to  attack  the  third,  a  mafked 
battery  was  opened  upon  them  with  grape  lhot,  in  con¬ 
fequence  of  which  a  dreadful  daughter  enfued,  and  very 
few  of  the  emigrants  would  have  elfeCled  their  efcape, 
had  not  the  fire  from  the  Britifli  Ihips  compelled  the  re¬ 
publicans  to  abandon  the  purfuit.  430 

It  was  now  evident  that  a  complete  and  ultimate  fai- ^a,luie.of 
lure  would  be  the  fate  of  this  expedition,  and  defertion^ 
among  the  emigrants  became  very  frequent,  efpecially  didon. 
thofe  who  had  been  liberated  from  priion  on  condition 
of  ferving  againft  the  republic.  The  weather  was  very 
tempeftuous  on  the  evening  of  the  20th,  which  induced 
the  emigrants  to  indulge  in  a  fatal  fecurity.  The  troops 
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t  ^rance*  of  the ‘republic  were  conduced  In  filence  along  an  tin- 
guarded  quarter  of  the  fhore,  and  furprifed  one  of  the 
750-  polls,  where  they  found  the  artillery  men  afleep.  They 
extinguished  the  lanthorn  which  was  intended  to  give 
the  Britilh  fleet  the  alarm,  and  feized  on  their  matches. 
Some  of  the  emigrants  threw  down  their  arms  and  join¬ 
ed  the  republicans,  while  others  maintained  an  obllinate 
Cornell  before  they  furrendered.  Count  de  Sombreuil 
was  taken  and  put  to  death,  together  with  the  bilhop 
of  Dol  and  his  clergy,  none  being  fpared  but  fuch  as 
pretended  that  their  appearing  againll  the  republicans 
431  was  purely  owing  to  compulfion. 

Continental  But  to  return  to  the  affairs  on  the  continent.  The 
a.,  airs.  fort  of  Luxembourg  furrendered  on  the  7th  of  June,  af¬ 
ter  having  been  befieged  lince  the  preceding  campaign, 
which  put  the  .French  in  polfeflion  of  the  whole  left 
bank  of  the  Rhine,  Mentz  only  excepted,  becaufe  the 
Auflnans  could  conveniently  fupply  it  with  every  ne- 
celfary  from  the  oppofite  bank  of  the  river.  The  repub¬ 
licans  therefore  determined  to  crofs  the  river,  to  invell 
it  on  every  fide  ;  but  for  fome  time  the  attempt  was  de- 
lay ed ,  till  the  refult  of  the  Quiberon  expedition  fhould 
be  fully  known.  The  paffage  of  the  Rhine  at  Duffel- 
dorf  was  effe&ed  by  General  Jourdan  in  the  month  of 
Auguft,  as  commander  of  what  was  denominated  the 
army  of  the  Sambre  and  Meule.  Having  driven  three 
Austrian  ports  before  him,  he  croffed  the  Maine,  and 
inverted  Mentz  and  Cartel,  and  Pichegru  at  the  fame 
time  took  poffeflion  of  Manheim,  having  croffed  the  ri- 

fn  neaVnat  C'ty  With  the  army  of  the  Rhine  and  Mo- 
!f'  e-  A  ftrong  detachment  of  this  army  having  driven 
ij  3  Wurm^er  fr°m  an  important  port,  began  to 
u  aA.  and  COnfefluently  run  into  confufion,  of  which 
the  Auftrians  took  a  proper  advantage,  returned  to  the 
charge,  and  the  republicans  were  vanquirtied.  Jourdan 
was  purfued  by  Clairfait  to  Duffeldorf,  where  the  for- 
mer  general  made  a  Hand,  and  Pichegru  recroffed  the 
Rhine  near  Manheim,  leaving  a  garrifon  in  that  city  of 
8000  men,  which,  after  a  vigorous  liege,  furrendered  to 
*he  Aultnans ;  and  the  republicans  were  driven  from 
the  vicinity  of  Mentz.  Little  more  was  either  loft  or 
won  by  the  contending  parties  at  this  time,  and  they 
mutually  agreed  to  an  armiftice  of  three  months 
riJ? 1  ,  rhe  lan.dpve  of  Heffe  Cartel  entered  into  a  treaty 

wthGer-  ofPeacewith  France  on  the  28th  of  Auguft,  which 
man  ^?s  agr^ecl  to,  on  condition  that  he  would  furnifli  Bri- 

princes.  tain  with  no  more  troops  during  the  war.  Peace  upon 

iimilar  terms  was  granted  to  the  eledlor  of  Hanover : 
and  the  duke  of  Wirtemberg  and  fome  other  princes  of 
the  German  empire  began  to  treat  >  but  the  nega¬ 
tions  were  broken  off  m  confequence  of  the  reverfe  of 
fortune  which  the  French  now  experienced 
Abfurd  tu  THe  direua°ry’  however,  ftill  refolved  to  profecute 
conduct  of  “e  wa/  'yith  V,1g°ur’  and  therefore  made  vaft  prepara- 
the  direc-  ‘10ns  dunng  the  winter  for  another  campaign  The 
tory,  Mountain  party  being  again  poffeffed  of  power,  foon 
began  to  difcover  their  reftlefs,  turbulent  difpofition 
which  could  not  long  fubmit  peaceably  to  any  govern’ 
ment  whatever,  and  became  difgufted  with  that  very 
direftory  which  they  themfelves  had  ertablilhed  They 
were  perpetually  diiturbing  the  public  tranquillity.  The 
people  of  Pans,  after  the  5th  of  Oftober,  durft  not  op¬ 
enly  avow  their  abhorrence  of  the  Jacobins,  but  it  was 
unceiftood  that  their  wearing  green  cravats  was  a 
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by  the  directory  as  a  mark  of  attachment  to  royalty.  Frinc*. 
Of  this  they  were  foon  afhamed,  and  recalled  their  edi&  ' 
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111 /*  few  weeks.  In  the  fouthern  parts  of  France,  the  1 79 5* 
prefent  authority  of  the  Jacobins  produced  very  ferious 
effefts.  Freron,  by  whom  they  had  been  abandoned 
after  the  death  of  Robefpierre,  returned  to  their  caufe 
before  the  j>th  of  October,  and  was  fent  to  Toulon  with 
full  powers  of  admiuift ration.  He  difmifled  the  muni¬ 
cipality  which  had  been  chofen  by  the  people,  reftored 
the  Jacobin  clubs,  and  every  perfon  whom  he  fufpe6ted 
e  caufed  to  be  imprifoned.  The  dire6tory  was  alarm¬ 
ed  at  the  numerous  complaints  which  were  made  from 
every  quarter  againfl  the  conduft  of  thofe  turbulent 
and  bloody  men,  and  refolved  to  obtain  the  confidence 
nn  affections  of  the  people  by  deferting  them  entirely. 

reron  was  recalled  from  Toulon,  and  more  moderate 
men  were  made  choice  of  to  fucceed  the  reftlefs,  fangui- 
nary  Jacobins.  434 

The  directory  alfo  made  a  public  declaration  that  its  "!j‘crh  tak” 
confidence  had  been  abufed.  The  police  minifter  was a'Tilft'he 
charged  with  the  removal  from  Paris  of  the  members  Jacobins, 
ot  former  revolutionary  tribunals,  and  fuch  as  were  ac¬ 
tive  leaders  of  the  Jacobins.  Ten  thoufand  men,  called 
the  legion  of  police ,  who  adted  againft  the  Parifians  on 
the  5th  of  Oaober,  and  were  decidedly  the  favourers 
of  the  Jacobins,  received  orders  from  the  directory  and 
legiflative  body  to  join  the  armies  on  the  frontiers, 
which  orders  they.refufed  to  obey,  but  were  compelled 
to  lubmit  by  the  interference  of  other  troops  brought 
from  a  diftant  quarter  to  provide  againft  that  event. 

Ihis  led  the  violent  Jacobins  to  concert  a  plan  for  the 
ruin  of  the  dire&ory  and  the  majority  of  the  councils, 
who  had  now  abandoned  them.  But  as  they  were  a 
confiderable  time  in  being  ready  for  adfion,  their  de- 
iigns  were  difcovered  and  completely  defeated.  The 
guards  were  increafed  on  the  loth  of  May,  and  bodies 
ot  cavalry  were  ftationed  round  the  Luxembourg  and 
1  huillenes.  The  council  of  five  hundred  was  inform- 

t  n7r  ,  dlrea°ry»  that  a  terrible  plot  was  ready  to 
burlt  forth  on  the  enfuing  morning.  The  confpirators 
at  the  ringing  of  the  morning  bell,  were  to  proceed  in 
imall  parties  of  three  or  four  men  each,  to  the  houfes 
of  thofe  perfons  whom  they  had  fingled  out  for  deftruc- 
tion.  avmg  murdered  thefe,  they  were  then  to  unite 
m  one  body  againft  the  directory,  whofe  guard  they 
conceived  themfelves  qualified  to  vanquifti.  The  Jaco- 
bms  m  the  mean  time  had  nominated  a  new  directory 
and  legillature,  from  among  the  moft  turbulent  and 
abandoned  of  their  own  perfuafion.  Some  of  the  lead¬ 
ers  of  this  confpiracy  were  arrefted,  among  whom  was 
rouct  the  poltmafter  of  Varennes,  who  flopped  the 
unfortunate  Louis  on  his  way  to  the  frontiers,  and  with 
him  ten  others,  who  were  condemned  at  Vendome,  but 
Urouet  made  his  efcape. 

Thefe  defeats  which  the  Jacobins  experienced,  and  Moderate 
the  diigrace  into  which  they  were  again  brought,  de- patty, 
termmed  the  moderate  party  in  the  two  councils  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  procure  the  repeal  of  the  concluding  decrees 
of  the  convention  which  had  granted  them  an  amnefty, 
and  confirmed  the  laws  againft  emigrants,  excluding 
their  fi  lends  from  fucceedmg  them.  A  number  of 
days  were  employed  in  the  difcurtion  of  thefe  topics, 
but  the  moderate  party  gamed  nothing  in  favour  of  the 
emigrants,  and  nothing  againft  the  Jacobins  but  this, 
lat  iucli  as  owed  their  prefervation  to  the  amnefty, 
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fhould  not  be  deemed  competent  to  hold  any  public  of¬ 
fices. 

J79^*  Another  matter  of  no  lefs  a  ferious  nature  now  called 
-n  A\6  b\e  ^or  t^te  attention  of  the  republican  government,  which 
ftateoTthe  was  the  deplorable  ftate  of  the  finances.^  While  the 
finances.  tyrannical  ufurpation  of  Robefpierre  continued,  terror 
fupported  the  credit  of  the  affignats,  which  joined  to 
the  fale  of  the  church  lands,  and  the  property  of  the 
emigrants,  furniftied  ample  refources  in  the  mean  time  3 
and  no  provifion  was  at  all  thought  of  for  future  exi¬ 
gencies.  If  money  was  wanted,  more  aflignats  were 
fabricated,  and  no  enquiry  was  made  concerning  the 
public  expenditure,  as  no  taxes  were  demanded  from 
the  people.  The  diredtory  complained  to  the  councils 
of  the  great  diftrefs  under  which  they  laboured,  and  of 
the  want  of  fufficient  funds  to  meet  the  unavoidable  ex- 
pences  of  the  enfuing  campaign.  A  law  was  in  confe- 
quence  paflfed  on  the  25th  of  March,  giving  authority 
to  difpofe  of  the  remainder  of  the  church  lands  at  the 
value  formerly  fixed  on  them,  which  was  22  years  pur- 
chafe.  A  new  paper  currency,  termed  mandats ,  was 
to  be  received  in  payment,  but  government  had  now 
loft  its  credit.  Thefe  rapidly  loft  a  great  part  of  their 
value,  which  increafed  the  demand  for  national  proper¬ 
ty  ;  and  to  prevent  this,  the  legiflature  decreed  that 
one -fourth  of  every  purchafe  (hould  be  paid  in  cafh, 
which  prevented  the  fale  of  the  national  property,  and 
the  circulation  of  mandats . 

During  their  preparations  for  the  approaching  cam¬ 
paign,  the  directory  attempted  to  render  themfelves  po- 
eftabliftied.  pular  at  home,  by  the  eftablifhment  of  the  Rational 
Inftitute,  or  fociety  of  men  of  letters  under  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  government.  Every  man  of  erudition  who  had 
efcaped  the  bloody  perfecution  of  the  Mountain  party, 
was  invited  to  be  a  member.  It  was  opened  on.  the 
4th  of  April,  in  the  hall  of  the  Louvre,  when  the  am- 
baffadors  of  Spain,  Pruflia,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Hol¬ 
land,  America,  Tufcany,  Genoa,  and  Geneva,  were 
prefent,  and  the  members  of  the  directory  in  their  robes 
of  ftate.  The  prefident  expreffed  the  determination  of 
the  executive  power  to  afford  every  encouragement  to 
the  improvement  of  literature  and  the  arts ;  and  the  pre- 
fident  of  the  inftitute  replied  that  it  was  the  determina¬ 
tion  of  the  members  to  endeavour  to  give  luftre  to  the 
republican  government  by  the  exercife  of  their  talents, 
and  by  publications.  The  fpeeches  were  enthufiaftical- 
ly  applauded  by  1 500  fpe£lators,  and  the  general  ex¬ 
pectation  was,  that  France  was  now  to  enter  on  a  ca¬ 
reer  of  glory  and  profperity  wholly  unprecedented. 

Pro^ofal  of  About  this  time  an  approach  towards  a  negotiation 
peace  br  France  was  made  0n  the  part  of  Great  Eritain,  by 

Mr  Wickham,  ambaffador  to  the  Swifs  Cantons  3  and  on 
the  8th  of  March,  a  note  was  communicated  to  M.  Bar- 
thelemy,  ambaffador  from  the  French  republic.  It  was 
alked,  whether  France  wrould  be  willing  to  fend  minifters 
to  a  congrefs  to  negotiate  peace  with  his  Britannic  majefty 
and  his  allies  ?  Whether  France  W'ould  be  inclined  to 
communicate  the  general  grounds  on  which  Hie  would 
be  willing  to  conclude  peace,  that  his  majefty  and  his 
allies  might  confider  them  in  concert  ?  Laftly,  whether 
France  would  defire  to  communicate  any  other  mode  of 
accomplifhing  a  peace  ?  Whatever  anfwer  fhould  be  re¬ 
turned  was  to  be  tranfmitted  to  the  Britifh  court ;  but  it 
was  at  the  fame  time  declared  that  Mr  Wickham  had 
no  authority  to  difeufs  thefe  fubje&s.  An  anfwer  was 
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returned  on  the  26th  of  the  fame  month,  by  Barthelemy  France, 
in  the  name  of  the  dire&ory,  complaining  of  the  infin- 
cerity  of  the  Britifh  court,  as  its  ambaffador  had  no  au¬ 
thority  to  negotiate,  and  that  the  propofal  of  a  congrefs 
made  negotiation  endlefs.  It  ftated  the  wifh  of  the  di¬ 
rectory  to  obtain  peace,  but  that  no  portion  of  terri¬ 
tory  would  be  relinqui filed,  which  formed  part  of  the 
republic  by  the  conftitutional  decree.  To  this  note  no 
reply  wTas  made  3  but  it  was  complained  of  to  the  foreign 
minifters  refident  at  the  court  of  London,  and  confider- 
ed  as  leaving  Britain  no  other  alternative  than  the  pro- 
fecution  of  the  war,  at  once  both  juft  and  neceffary.  439 
During  the  winter  feafon,  the  dire&ory  found  means  £0J^l“5eft 
to  reduce  the  weftern  departments  to  proper  fiibje£Bon.pubducdi 
The  expedition  from  England  had  tempted  the  royalifts 
once  more  to  try  their  fortune  in  the  field  of  battle  ;  but 
after  a  number  of  defeats,  their  leaders  Charette  and 
StofRet  wrere  apprehended,  and  put  to  death  on  the  29th 
of  March,  which  tended  to  fupprefs  the  infurgents  in 
every  quarter.  Domeftic  enemies  being  thus  iubdued, 
the  republican  government  was  enabled  to  make  the 
more  vigorous  exertions  on  the  frontiers.  U  heir  mili¬ 
tary  force  wras  divided  into  three  armies  3  the  army  of 
the  Sambre  and  Meufe  under  Jourdan  was  principally 
ftationed  about  Duffeldorf  and  Coblentz  3  the  army  ot 
the  Rhine  and  Mofelle,  commanded  by  the  celebrated 
General  Moreau,  ftationed  on  the  Upper  Rhine,  and 
from  Landau  to  Treves  3  and  the  third  army  occupied 
the  Italian  coall  from  Nice  towards  Genoa,  the  com¬ 
mand  of  which  was  befknved  on  Bonaparte,  a  native  of 
Corfica,  and  one  of  the  moft  extraordinary  men  that 
ever  lived  in  any  country,  as  our  readers  will  perceive 
in  the  fequel.  44° 

The  army  of  Italy  about  this  time  was  56,000  ftrong,  Eonaparte 
which  Bonaparte,  at  his  arrival,  found  very  ill  equipped, 
and  in  a  ftate  of  mutiny  for  w^ant  of  pay  andneceffaries.of  the  army 
Wiftiing  them  to  prepare  for  immediate  aClion,  he  ad- 0f  Italy, 
dreffed  them  in  the  following  manner  :  “  If  we  are  to 
be  vanquifhed,  wre  have  already  too  much,  and  if  we 
conquer,  we  fhall  wTant  nothing.”  He  was  anticipated 
by  the  enemy.  The  Auftrians  employed  in  the  defence 
of  Italy  under  Beaulieu  were  more  numerous  than  the 
army  of  Bonaparte,  to  which  were  added  60,000  re¬ 
gular  troops  belonging  to  his  Sardinian  majefty,  the 
militia  of  the  country,  and  about  2500  Neapolitan  ca¬ 
valry.  On  the  9th  of  April  the  campaign  was  opened 
by  General  Beaulieu,  who  attacked  a  poft  called  Voltri , 
in  the  poffeflion  of  the  republicans,  fix  leagues  from 
Genoa.  They  defended  themfelves  till  the  evening, 
after  which  they  retreated  to  Savona.  Next  day  Beau¬ 
lieu  fucceeded  in  all  his  attempts,  till  he  reached  M011- 
tenotte,  the  laft  republican  entrenchment,  which  con¬ 
tained  1500  men.  Rampon,  their  commander,  prevail¬ 
ed  with  them  in  a  moment  of  enthufiafin,  to  fwear  that 
they  would  not  furrender,  in  confequence  of  which  they 
fucceeded  in  arrefting  the  pregrefs  of  the  Auftrian  ge¬ 
neral  for  the  remaining  part  of  the  day.^  Ihe  right 
wing  of  the  French  army  was,  during  the  night,  ftation¬ 
ed  in  the  rear  of  the  redoubt  of  Mcntenotte,  under  La 
Harpe,  while  Bonaparte,  Maffena,  Berthier,  and  Sali- 
cetti,  advanced  by  Altara,  to  take  the  enemy  on  their 
flank  and  rear.  Powerful  reinforcements  were  in  the 
mean  time  fent  to  Beaulieu,  who,  on  the  morning  of  the 
I  ith  again  made  an  attack  on  La  Harpe  3  but  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  Maffena  focn  made  the  Auftrians  and  Sardi¬ 
nians 
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France,  mans  give  way  on  all  Tides.  Two  of  their  generals 
1  J  were  wounded,  2500  were  made  prifoners,  and  the  re- 

I796*  publicans  purfued  them  beyond  Cairo,  which,  on  the 
441  following  day,  fell  into  their  hands. 

Defiles  of  General  Angereau,  on  the  13th,  forced  the  defiles  of 
Millefimo  Millefimo  }  and  by  a  rapid  movement  General  Provera 
Aneereau  was  fur  rounded  at  the  head  of  1500  grenadiers  }  but 
in  dead  of  furrendering,  this  brave  officer  forced  his  way 
through  the  enemy,  and  entrenched  himfelf  in  the  ruins 
of  an  old  cafile  at  the  top  of  the  hill.  Angereau,  with 
his  artillery,  endeavoured  to  diflodge  him  \  after  which 
lie  arranged  his  troops  into  four  columns,  and  made  an 
attempt  to  carry  Provera’s  entrenchments  by  florm, 
which  proved  unfuccefsful,  but  the  French  had  two 
generals  killed,  and  Joubert  was  wounded.  The  ad- 
verfe  armies  faced  each  other  on  the  14th,  while  a  di- 
vifion  was  left  to  continue  the  blockade  of  Provera. 
The  Auftrians  made  an  unfuccefsful  attack  on  the  re¬ 
publican  centre,  while  MafTena  turned  the  left  flank  of 
their  left  wing  in  the  vicinity  of  Dego,  and  La  Harpe 
turned  the  right  flank  of  the  fame  wing.  One  column 
kept  in  check  the  centre  of  the  Auflrians,  another  at¬ 
tacked  the  flank  of  their  left  wing,  and  a  third  column 
gained  its  rear.  The  republicans  took  8000  prifoners, 
?442  and  General  Provera  at  la  A  furrendered. 

Dego  re-  General  Beaulieu,  after  he  was  defeated  at  Millefimo, 
taken  by  made  an  effort  fimilar  to  thole  which  have  been  fre- 
Bonaparte,  quently  found  to  change  the  fortune  of  war.  With 
7000  of  his  beft  troops  he  made  an  attack  upon  the 
village  of  Dego,  where  the  republicans  lifter  their 
fuccefs  were  indulging  in  fecurity.  He  made  himfelf 
mafter  of  the  village,  and  the  troops  having  rallied 
under  Maffena,  that  general  employed  the  greater  part 
of  the  day  in  his  efforts  to  retake  it.  The  republicans 
were  three  times  repulfed,  but  Bonaparte  having  ar¬ 
rived  in  the  evening  with  reinforcements,  the  poll  was 
retaken,  and  1400  men  were  made  prifoners.  Bona¬ 
parte  was  now,  by  defign,  between  the  Auftrian  and 
Sardinian  armies,  his  right  wing  being  fecured  by  the 
village  of  Dego  againft  the  efforts  of  Beaulieu,  while 
he  could  adt  againff  the  Piedmontefe  troops  with  the 
greater  part  of  his  force.  Angereau  powerfully  fe- 
conded  his  exertions,  who  had  opened  a  communication 
with  the  Tanaro,  where  Serrurier  was  approaching  the 
town  of  Ceva,  in  the  vicinity  of  which  there  was  a 
Piedmontefe  entrenched  camp  of  8000  men.  The  re¬ 
doubts  covering  this  camp  ivere,  on  the  1 6th,  attacked 
by  General  Angereau,  capturing  the  greater  part  of 
them,  on  which  the  Piedmontefe  evacuated  Ceva  during 
the  night,  and,  on  the  17th  Serrurier  entered  it  in 
triumph.  Count  Colli  repulfed  Serrurier  on  the  20th  *, 
but  Bonaparte,  on  the  2 2d,  defeated  him  at  Mondovi. 
The  flying  army  endeavoured  to  make  a  fland  at  Fof- 
fano,  its  wings  being  at  Coni  and  Cherafci,  which  latter 
place  was  taken  by  Maffena  on  the  25th,  when  Foffano 
was  taken  by  Serrurier,  and  Alba  by  Angereau. 
Armiftice  Prior  to  tllefe  movements,  an  atmiffice  was  requefted 
with  Sar-  hy  Count  Colli  on  the  23d,  which  General  Bonaparte 
dinia.  granted,  on  condition  that  the  fortrefles  of  Coni,  Ceva, 
and  Tortona,  fhould  be  given  up  to  him,  with  their 
magazines  and  artillery,  and  that  he  fhould  have  per- 
miflion  to  crofs  the  Po  at  Valentia.  The  armiftice  w>as 
figned  on  the  29th  of  April,  and  a  definitive  treaty  was 
concluded  at  Paris  on  the  J  7th  of  May.  The  condi¬ 
tions,  in  fo  far  as  they  concerned  his  Sardinian  majefty, 


were  unqueflionably  humiliating.  The  duchy  of  Savcy  France, 
was  given  up  to  France  for  ever,  as  were  alfo  the  coun-  '~"'v 
ties  of  Nice,  Jende,  and  Bretueil.  An  amneffy  was  l79^* 
granted  to  all  Ills  fubje&s  who  were  perfecuted  for  poli¬ 
tical  opinions,  and  he  agreed  that  the  French  troops 
fhould  have  free  accefs  to  Italy  through  his  territory. 

He  wras  to  ered  no  fortreffes  on  the  fide  of  France,  to 
demoliffi  thofe  of  Brunette  and  Sufa,  and  confefs  that 
his  conduft  to  the  laff  republican  ambaffador  had  been 
difrefpe&ful.  444 

The  republican  army,  in  the  mean  time,  advanced  ^  forma! 
towards  the  Po  ;  but  Beaulieu  wTas  deceived  refpedling  treaty* 
one  article  of  the  armiftice,  which  granted  permiffion 
to  Bonaparte  to  crofs  that  river  at  Valentia.  Con¬ 
cluding  that  the  republican  chief-  ferioufly  intended  to 
crofs  at  this  place,  he  made  every  poftible  preparation 
to  oppofe  him,  while  Bonaparte  haftily  penetrated  into 
Lombardy,  and,  on  the  7th  of  May,  wras  60  miles  down 
the  river  to  Placentia  before  the  enemy  could  obtain 
information  of  liis  route.  He  paffed  the  river  without 
difficulty.  Six  thoufand  infantry  and  2000  cavalry 
were  difpatched  by  Beaulieu  to  oppofe  the  paffage  of 
Bonaparte  acrofs  the  river  when  it  was  too  late,  by 
wffiom  they  were  met  and  defeated  on  the  following 
day,  at  the  village  of  Fombio.  As  5000  more  ad¬ 
vanced  to  the  affiftance  of  thefe,  they  were  repulfed  by 
La  Harpe,  at  wffiich  time  that  officer  was  killed.  An 
armiftice  was  granted  by  General  Bonaparte  on  the  9th 
to  the  duke  of  Parma,  on  condition  that  lie  paid 
2,000,000  of  French  money,  and  delivered  10, coo 
quintals  of  wheat,  5000  quintals  of  oats,  and  2000  oxen 
for  the  ufe  of  the  army.  He  likewife  agreed  to  give  up 
20  of  his  beft  paintings,  to  be  made  choice  of  by  the 
republicans.  This  laft  meafure  wras  ftrongly  objedled 
to  by  feveral  men  of  literature  and  artifts  as  foon  as  it 
was  known  j  but  the  dire£lory  difregarded  every  remon- 
ftrance,  and  gave  orders  for  fimilar  ftipulations  to  be 
inferted  in  every  fubfequent  treaty. 

As  General  Beaulieu  was  forced  to  abandon  the  Po,  Vi&ory  at 
he  croffed  the  Adda  at  Lodi,  Pizzighitine,  and  Cre-L>di, 
mona,  leaving  fome  troops  to  defend  the  approrfhes  to 
Lodi,  which  were  attacked  by  the  advanced  guard  of 
the  republicans  on  the  10th,  who  drove  them  into  the 
town,  and  purfued  them  fo  rapidly,  that  there  was  no 
time  left  to  break  down  the  bridge  over  the  Adda. 

Here  the  Auftrians  defended  the  paffage  with  30  pieces 
of  cannon,  and  the  republican  officers,  after  holding  a 
confultation,  were  of  opinion  that  the  bridge  could  not 
be  forced.  Bonaparte,  however,  having  demanded  of 
his  grenadiers  whether  they  were  willing  to  make  the 
attempt,  they  commended  the  propofal,  on  which  he 
formed  them  into  a  clofe  column,  when  they  availed 
themfelves  of  the  darknefs  occafioned  by  the  fmoke  of 
the  enemy’s  artillery,  and  reached  the  middle  of  the 
bridge  unperceived,  w  here  700  of  them  perilhed  by  the 
Auftrian  cannon  :  but  a  number  of  republican  officers 
flew  to  the  head  of  the  column,  urged  on  the  brave 
foldiers,  broke  into  the  Auftrian  ranks,  and  made  them 
fly  in  all  dire&ions.  445 

It  appears  that  nothing  more  wras  expe&ed  from  the  ‘^nd  confe- 
campaign  of  Bonaparte  in  Italy,  than  to  induce  the  dif-  9uences 
ferent  princes  and  ftates  to  abandon  the  coalition  againft 
France,  which  every  one  of  them  aflifted  either  wfith 
troops,  or  writh  money  and  provifions.  He  made  him¬ 
felf  mafter  of  Ferrara,  Bologna,  and  Urbino,  granting 
X  2  to 
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Frarce.  to  liis  Holinefs  and  the  duke  of  Modena  an  armiftice 
on  ufuai  terms,  we  mean  large  contributions,  paint- 
1 79^*  ings,  and  curiofities.  The  Neapolitan  cabinet  was  fo 
terrified  in  confequence  of  his  march  into  the  Roman 
territory,  that  it  requeued  a  peace  *,  and  Bonaparte 
agreed  to  an  armiftice  without  any  of  the  humiliating 
conditions  demanded  from  the  other  Hates  of  Italy. 
He  next  proceeded  to  Leghorn,  in  the  neutral  Hate  of 
Tufcany,  in  order  to  drive  out  the  Englilh,  and  confif- 
cate  their  property.  In  this  manner  did  he  finifh  the 
talk  affigned  him,  before  the  commencement  of  the 
campaign  on  the  Rhine.  It  is  true  that  Mantua  was 
Hill  in  poft'eflion  oi  the  Imperial  troops  \  but  it  was  in  a 
Hate  of  liege,  and  the  reli  of  Italy  was  fubmiflive  to  the 
French  republic. 

<■'  of  With  a  view  to  leffen  the  exertions  of  the  republicans 
the  French  1#n  Laly,  the  conteft  in  Germany  was  renewed  by  the 
in  Ger-  Aufirians.  General  Jourdan  w’as  of  confequence  in- 
many.  formed,  that  the  armiftice  wrould  terminate,  and  the  war 
be  renewed,  on  the  31ft  of  May.  Jourdan  at  this  time 
had  to  contend  wTith  General  Wartenlleben,  while  the 
archduke  was  at  the  head  of  the  army  in  the  Hundf- 
ruck,  to  oppofe  General  Moreau  on  the  Upper  Rhine. 

'  A  lingular  ftratagem  diftinguilhed  the  commencement 
of  the  campaign  on  the  part  of  the  French,  w7ith  a  view 
to  decoy  the  whole  of  the  Auftrian  forces  to  the  Lower 
Rhine,  that  an  opportunity  might  thus  be  afforded  to 
General  Moreau  of  fuddenly  entering  Swabia,  and  car¬ 
rying  the  war  to  the  hereditary  territories  of  Auftria. 
Jourdan  began  to  make  vigorous  exertions,  and  Moreau 
remained  ina&ive.  The  lines  of  Duffeldorf  were  left 
on  the  31ft  of  May  by  the  left  wing  of  Jourdan’s  army, 
under  the  command  of  General  Kleber,  who  defeated 
the  Auftrians  in  marching  towards  the  Sieg.  Ad¬ 
vancing  with  his  centre  and  right  wing,  Jourdan  forced 
the  Auftrian  polls  on  the  Nahe,  effedled  the  paffage 
of  the  Rhine,  blockaded  Ehrenbreitftein,  and  haftened 
forward  as  if  he  deligned  to  form  the  liege  of  Mentz. 
Thefe  movements  brought  the  archduke  into  the  pe¬ 
rilous  lituation  of  having  Moreau  in  his  front,  and 
Jourdan  in  his  rear.  He  therefore  croffed  the  river  in 
hafte,  leaving  the  fortreffes  of  Mentz  and  Manheim  to 
retard  the  progrefs  of  Moreau.  The  archduke  at¬ 
tacked  the  advanced  guard  of  General  Jourdan,  which, 
after  an  obftinate  and  bloody  conflict,  he  forced  to  re¬ 
tire.  Jourdan,  upon  this,  retired  to  his  former  pofitions*, 
and  Kleber,  on  the  20th,  entered  the  lines  of  Duffeldorf, 
from  which  he  had  taken  his  departure. 

448  The  archduke  had  no  fooner  withdrawn  from  the 

Defeat  of  pa]atinate  to  force  Jourdan  down  the  Rhine,  than  Mo- 
fluke  "  reau  marched  fpeedily  towards  Strafburgh,  by  which 
Charles.  the  hoftile  armies  feemed  as  fall  as  poflible  to  be  flying 
from  each  other.  The  paffage  of  the  river  oppolite  to 
Kehl  was  effected  by  Moreau  on  the  24th  of  June, 
which  was  attended  with  conliderable  difficulty,  a  fudden 
fwell  having  prevented  the  Auftrians  from  being  taken 
by  furprife,  which  appears  to  have  been  the  primary 
intention  of  the  republican  commander.  The  entrench¬ 
ments  on  the  illands  occupied  by  troops,  were  inftantly 
carried  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  and  2600  republi¬ 
cans  effedled  a  landing  on  the  oppofite  fhore,  where 
they  w7ere  expofed  to  the  Auftrian  cannon  from  the 
camp  of  Wilftedt,  and  to  the  cannon  of  the  fort  \  Hill, 
however,  they  maintained  their  ground,  and  likewife 
a£led  on  the  offenlive,  till  the  boats  returned  with  rein¬ 


forcements,  when  the  fort  and  redoubts  were  carried  France, 
bv  ltorm,  and  the  Auftrians  retreated  towards  Gffen- 
burgh.  j796- 

In  confequence  of  the  archduke’s  departure  to  the  Auftr?ans. 
LowTer  Rhine  in  purfuit  of  General  Jourdan,  and  the  defeated 
detachments  fent  to  Italy  to  check  the  victorious  career  by  Moreau 
of  Bonaparte,  General  Moreau  was  in  a  lituation  for 
entering  Swrabia  with  a  fuperior  force.  On  the  26th  of 
June  he  fucceeded  in  compelling  the  Auftrians  to  aban¬ 
don  their  camp  at  Wilftedt,  and  next  day  proceeded 
w  ith  his  army  in  three  columns,  again  ft  another  body  of 
15,000  men  before  Offenburgh.  A  detachment  from 
General  Wurmfer  was  fent  to  their  aflillance,  but  thefe 
being  defeated  on  their  march  by  two  republican  co¬ 
lumns,  and  Offenburgh  was  evacuated  during  the  night. 

The  mountain  of  Knubis  was  feized  on  the  2d  of  July 
by  a  body  of  French  under  General  Laroche.  This  is 
the  lofticll  point  in  that  ridge  of  mountains  denominated 
the  Block  Fore/I,  The  Auftrians  were  next  day  driven 
from  the  pafs  of  Friedenftadt,  after  an  obftinate  relilt- 
ance,  by  wrhich  their  communication  wflth  the  emigrants 
under  the  Prince  of  Conde  was  entirely  cut  off.  The 
Auftrians  were  attacked  at  Raftadt  on  the  8th  by  the 
left  wing  of  the  republican  army,  commanded  by  the 
gallant  General  Deffaix,  and,  after  a  moll  obftinate  re¬ 
finance,  were  obliged  to  retreat  to  Ettingen.  45Q 

The  archduke  now  arrived  with  his  army  on  the  The  French 
Lower  Rhine,  leaving  Wartenlleben  to  check  the  pro-  enter 
grefs  of  General  Jourdan,  who  began  to  a£t  upon  the  Frankfort, 
offenlive  as  loon  as  the  archduke  departed.  General 
Kleber,  as  before,  fet  off  from  the  lines  of  Duffeldorf, 
and  the  centre  and  right  wing  croffed  the  Rhine  in  the 
vicinity  of  Coblentz.  The  French  forced  the  polls  of 
Ukareth  and  Altenkirchen,  and  the  whole  army  under 
General  Jourdan  crofted  the  Lahn  on  the  9th  of  July, 
and  next  day  Wartenlleben  was  defeated  with  great 
llaughter,  and  the  lofs  of  500  men  taken  prifoners ;  and 
the  republicans  entered  Frankfort  on  the  1 2lh.  The 
two  imperial  armies  w7ere  now  not  far  from  each  other, 
being  in  the  centre  between  thofe  of  Moreau  and  Jour¬ 
dan.  Had  the  archduke  found  it  practicable  to  refill 
for  a  little  one  of  thefe  two  armies  of  the  French  by  a 
detachment,  while  he  rulhed  upon  the  other  with  the 
main  body  of  his  army,  it  is  not  improbable  that  an  end 
might  thus  have  been  put  to  any  further  invalion  of  the 
Germanic  empire  j  but  the  activity  of  the  republican 
officers  w’as  not  fo  eafily  checked,  nor  could  their  pro¬ 
grefs  be  arrefted  by  any  partial  exertions.  His  lall  re- 
fource,  therefore,  was  to  give  battle  to  Moreau,  which 
was  moll  obllinately  fought  on  both  lides.  The  French, 
in  their  endeavours  to  force  the  heights  of  Rollenfolhe, 
wrere  four  times  repulfed,  and,  after  a  molt  terrible 
llaughter,  they  carried  the  field  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet.  ^ 

In  confequence  of  the  lofs  they  fuftained  at  the  battle  yhe  arch- 
of  Ettingen,  the  two  imperial  armies  retired  eaftw7ard,  fluke  re¬ 
tire  archduke  retreating  through  Swabia  towards  Ulm,  treats 
where  he  had  magazines.  At  every  poll  of  any  llrength 
he  made  a  Hand,  in  order  to  obftruCl  General  Moreau’s 
progrefs  as  much  as  poflible.  Wartenlleben,  in  his  re¬ 
treat  through  Franconia,  made  a  limilar  oppolition  to 
the  march  of  Jourdan.  The  archduke  was  forced  by 
Moreau  to  crofs  the  Neckar,*  and  afterwards  the  Da¬ 
nube,  by  which  means  the  whole  circle  of  Swabia  w7as 
in  the  rear  of  the  republicans.  Wartenlleben  was  forced 
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to  retreat  through  Afchaffenbourg,  WartiLurg,  Schwein- 
furt,  and  was  obliged  to  crofs  the  Rednitz,  in  order 
to  flnm  the  army  of  Jourdan,  which  was  preftlng  on  his 
rear.  Jourdan  continued  to  advance,  till  his  right 
wing,  commanded  by  General  Bernadotte,  was  polled 
at  Neumarck,  his  advanced  pods  at  Teining,  and  the 
main  body  of  the  army  purfued  Wartenileben  beyond 
the  Nab,  having  arrived  at  Amberg  on  the  2  2d  of 
Auguft. 

The  three  republican  armies  commanded  by  Moreau, 
Bonaparte,  and  Jourdan,  were  poffefted  of  the  whole 
country  from  the  frontiers  of  Bohemia  to  the  Adriatic, 
excepting  only  a  part  of  the  mountains  of  Tyrol, 
wThich  caufed  an  alarm  through  the  whole  of  Ger¬ 
many.  The  payment  of  4,000,000  of  French  money 
procured  a  peace  for  the  duke  of  Wirtemberg  *,  and  the 
circle  of  Swabia  obtained,  on  condition  of  paying 
12,000,000  of  livres,  and  delivering  8400  horfes, 
5000  oxen,  100,000  quintals  of  wheat,  50,000  quin¬ 
tals  of  rye,  100,000  fades  of  oats,  100,000  pairs  of 
ihoes,  and  a  large  quantity  of  hay.  Peace  was  granted 
to  the  margrave  of  Baden  upon  fimilar  terms.  Nego- 
ciations  were  alfo  entered  into  by  the  elector  of  Ba¬ 
varia  and  the  circle  of  Franconia,  having  offered  large 
fums  in  order  to  procure  it.  Even  the  diet  of  Ra- 
tiibon  feat  a  deputation  to  the  republican  generals  to 
treat  for  a  neutrality.  Spain  made  a  treaty  with  France, 
both  offenfive  and  defenfive,  and  war  was  in  confequence 
foon  after  declared  again!!  Great  Britain. 

Bonaparte  was  detained  Hill  in  Italy,  whereas  had  it 
been  in  his  power  to  crofs  the  Tyrol  at  Infpruck,  and 
reach  the  Danube,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the 
emperor  of  Germany  would  have  been  obliged  to  ac¬ 
cept  of  a  peace  upon  any  terms  which  the  conquerors 
thought  proper  to  propofe.  He  was  now  abandoned 
by  every  member  of  the  coalition,  Britain  alone  except¬ 
ed,  whofe  pecuniary  aid  enabled  him  to  extricate  him- 
felf  from  the  dangers  which  furrounded  him.  A  com¬ 
mand  of  money  raifed  one  army  after  another  to  check 
the  career  of  Bonaparte  in  Italy,  while  his  German 
armies  were  recruited  by  extenfive  levies,  and  mercenary 
troops  belonging  to  the  ftates  which  had  made  peace 
with  France. 

The  archduke  Charles  having  received  ftrong  rein¬ 
forcements,  came  to  the  refolution  of  oppoling  Moreau 
at  Umerfheim.  A  defperate  battle  was  of  confequence 
fought,  of  17  hours  continuance,  when  one  of  the  wings 
of  the  Auftrian  army  fucceeded  in  gaining  about  four 
leagues  of  territory  in  the  rear  of  the  republican  army  5 
but  as  the  archduke  was  informed  that  Wartenileben 
could  not  maintain  his  ground  again!!  the  efforts  of 
General  Jourdan,  he  deemed  it  prudent  to  retreat,  and 
adopt  new  meafures.  On  the  17th  of  Augult,  he  left 
General  La  Tour  to  be  a  check  upon  Moreau,  and 
eroding  the  Danube  at  Ingolftadt,  he  marched  to  the 
relief  of  General  Wartenileben,  and  with  united  forces 
determined  to  fall  upon  Jourdan.  On  the  23d  he  made 
an  attack  upon  Bernadotte  at  Teining,  whom  he  com¬ 
pelled  to  retreat  towards  Nuremberg.  The  archduke 
was  now  on  the  right  of  Jourdan,  and  Wartenileben 
was  in  front  of  him,  which  induced  the  French  com¬ 
mander  to  retreat  on  the  24th.  Such  was  the  ftate 
of  the  French  finances  at  the  beginning  of  this  cam¬ 
paign,  that  the  armies  of  Jourdan  and  Moreau  were 
under  the  neceffity  of  plundering  wherever  they  came, 
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to  fupply  their  immediate  wants.  This  was  particu¬ 
larly  the  cafe  with  Jourdan’s  army,  which  when  it  be-  N 
gan  to  retreat,  differed  almoft  as  much  from  the  ex- 
afperated  inhabitants  as  from  the  oppofmg  army.  The 
archduke  and  Wartenileben  having  united  their  forces, 
the  former  was  enabled  to  difpatch  General  Nauendorf 
with  reinforcements  to  La  Tour,  to  keep  Moreau  in 
check,  while  he  continued  his  purfuit  of  Jourdan  to¬ 
wards  Wurtzburg,  wdiere  the  French  made  a  Hand,  and 
a  fevere  engagement  took  place  on  the  3d  of  Sep¬ 
tember.  In  this,  General  Jourdan  was  the  greateft 
fufferer,  and  he  continued  his  retreat  during  the  night. 
Having  croffed  the  Lahn,  he  made  a  feeble  refiltance, 
and  marched  along  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  till  his 
army,  on  the  17th,  arrived  at  Coblentz  and  Dufifeldorf, 
from  which  it  had  formerly  departed. 
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The  army  of  Moreau  was  now  in  a  lituation  ex- Moreau’s 
tremcly  perilous,  yet  he  maintained  his  pofition  till  thefituation 
17th  of  September,  the  very  day  on  which  Jourdan  highly  cri- 
reached  Duffeldorf  j  but  he  was  obvioully  in  a  waver¬ 
ing  condition  as  to  his  future  movements,  and  one  of 
the  greateft  generals  Europe  ever  beheld  was  now  at 
a  lofs  what  Itep  to  take.  He  made  an  unfuccefsful  ef¬ 
fort  to  draw  the  archduke  from  the  purfuit  of  Jourdan. 

Many  attacks  were  made  upon  him,  but  without  effect ; 
and  the  Auftrian  generals  gave  way  to  him  wherever 
he  turned.  But  finding  that  the  retreat  of  Jourdan 
was  irretrieveable,  and  that  General  Bonaparte  was  ft  ill 
detained  in  Italy,  he  finally  refolved  to  retreat.  To  ^ 
prepare  for  this  arduous  undertaking,  he  had  crofted  thejj;s 
Lech,  which  he  fuddenly  repafted,  as  if  fully  determin- paralleled- 
ed  to  penetrate  farther  into  Auftria,  and  compelled  La  retreat. 
Tour  to  fall  back  to  Landfberg.  Having  thus  obtain¬ 
ed  a  free  paffage  for  his  future  movements,  he  began  his 
ever  memorable  and  unexampled  retreat,  pafling  be¬ 
tween  the  Danube  at  Ulm  and  the  lake  of  Conftance, 
while  La  Tour  continued  prefling  upon  his  rear.  The 
paffes  of  the  Black  Foreft  were  occupied  by  numerous 
bodies  of  Auftrians  and  armed  peafantry,  while  his 
right  dank  was  haraffed  by  Generals  Nauendorf  and 
Petrafch,  at  the  head  of  24,000  men.  He  turned  once 
more  upon  La  Tour  with  terrible  impetuofity,  defeated 
him,  and  took  5000  prifoners,  whom  he  was  able  to 
carry  to  France.  Fie  after  this  continued  his  retreat, 
checking  Nauendorf  and  Petrafch  with  the  right  wing 
of  his  army  under  General  Deffaix,  and  the  reft  of  the 
army  cleared  the  paflages  in  front,  till  he  reached  the 
Valley  of  Hell,  a  narrow  defile  extending  for  fome 
leagues  between  lofty  mountains,  and  in  particular  parts 
of  it  not  more  than  a  few  fathoms  broad.  This  pal- 
fage  was  forced  by  the  centre  of  his  army  in  a  mafs, 
and  the  wings  oppofed  the  enemy  under  Nauendorf  and 
La  Tour.  After  this  dreadful  effort,  he  arrived  at 
Fribourg  on  the  13th  cf  06tober.  The  archduke  on 
his  arrival  from  the  purfuit  of  Jourdan,  forced  him  to 
abandon  his  pofitions  on  the  Swabian  fide  of  the  Rhine, 

Kehl  excepted,  and  a  temporary  fortification  at  Hun- 
ingen,  called  a  bridge-head.  457 

As  the  French  frontier  at  this  time  wras  in  a  defence- Dench 
lefs  fituation,  the  Imperial  troops  took  advantage  of  it^^J11 
to  crofs  the  Rhine  at  Manheim,  and  to  march  in  dif- aefenc^l^fs^ 
ferent  detachments  to  Weiffemburg,  Seitz,  Hagenau, 
and  nearly  to  the  very  gates  of  Strafhurgh,  levying 
contributions,  and  demanding  hoftages  wdierever  they 
came.  When  thefe  detachments  were  recalled,  the 
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Trance,  -archduke  formed  the  refolution  of  terminating  the 
campaign  by  the  redudlion  of  Kehl  and  the  fortification 
?I79^*  at  Huningeu,  which  he  found  to  be  no  eafy  tafk.  At 
both  thefe  places  a  communication  was  open  with  the 
French  fide  of  the  river,  and  the  divifions  of  General 
Moreau’s  army  did  duty  at  them  alternately.  Much 
of  the  winter  was  fpent  by  the  Auflrians  in  endeavour¬ 
ing  either  to  carry  them  by  ftorm,  or  to  reduce  them 
in  confequence  of  a  regular  fiege.  The  French  at  laft 
agreed  to  evacuate  Kehl  on  the  loth  of  January,  and 
the  fortification  at  Huningen  was  furrendered  in  the 
438  month  of  February. 

Bonaparte  Although  the  republicans  in  Germany  experienced 

in^taJ10115  veiT  con^^era^^e  reverfes  of  fortune,  as  we  have  juft 

m  3  now  feen,  yet  Bonaparte  in  Italy  continued  victorious. 

Having  laid  all  Italy  under  contribution,  he  enjoyed 
the  means  of  preferving  a  fecure  and  fteady  difcipline 
over  a  well  paid  army.  The  mode  of  fighting  which 
he  adopted  in  all  defperate  cafes,  was  that  of  the  clofe 
column ;  the  favourite  method  of  Epaminondas  and 
Guftavus  Adolphus.  The  ftile,  too,  in  which  he  ad- 
drefled  his  army  before  any  great  aCtion,  was  well  a- 
dapted  to  infpire  them  wfith  enthufiafm.  His  fpeech  to 
his  army  when  he  firft  entered  Lombardy,  deferves  to 
be  remembered.  ik  Soldiers,  you  have  ruilied  like  a 
torrent  from  the  fummit  of  the  Appenines,  you  have 
driven  back  and  difperfed  all  who  oppofed  your  march. 
Your  fathers,  your  mothers,  your  wives,  your  fifters, 
your  fweethearts,  rejoice  in  your  fuccefs,  and  boaft  with 
]3ride  ©f  being  related  to  you.  But  remains  there  no¬ 
thing  more  for  you  to  effedl  c  Shall  pofterity  reproach 
us  with  having  found  a  Capua  in  Lombardy  ?  But  I 
already  fee  you  rufhing  to  arms  j  an  unmanly  repofe 
fatigues  you,  and  the  days  loft  to  glory  are  loft  to  your 
felicity.  But  let  the  people  be  tranquil  ;  we  are  the 
friends  of  all  nations,  and  more  particularly  of  the  def- 
cendants  of  the  Brutufes,  the  Scipios,  and  the  illuftrious 
perfonages  whom  we  have  chofen  as  models.  To  re- 
ftore  the  capitol,  to  replace  with  honour  the  ftatues  of 
the  heroes  who  rendered  it  renowned,  and  to  roufe  the 
Roman  people,  become  torpid  by  fo  many  ages  of 
flavery,  fuch  will  be  the  fruit  of  your  vi&ories  5  they 
will  form  an  epoch  to  pofterity,  and  you  will  have  the 
immortal  glory  of  renovating  the  faireft  portion  of 
Europe.  The  French  nation,  free  and  refpeCled  by  all 
the  world,  will  give  to  Europe  a  glorious  peace.  You 
will  then  return  to  your  homes,  and  your  fellow-citizens, 
who,  when  pointing  to  you,  will  fay,  “  He  was  of  the 
army  of  Italy.” 

SuJPof  Bonaparte  took  up  the  firft  part  of  the  month  of  July 

Mamua.  *n  commencing  a  regular  fiege  againft  Mantua,  expell¬ 
ing  to  be  mafter  of  that  city  towards  the  end  of  the 
month.  In  this,  however,  he  proved  too  fanguine,  for 
the  military  efforts  of  Auftria  were  very  great,  and  the 
pecuniary  aid  of  Britain  was  not  refufed.  Twenty 
thoufand  troops  were  fent  from  the  Rhine,  befides  vaft 
numbers  from  different  quarters,  fo  that  he  was  obliged 
to  raife  the  fiege,  and  provide  for  his  own  fafety  in  the 
beft  manner  he  could,  Maffena  was  driven  from  his 
poll  at  La  Corona  on  die  29th  of  July,  while  1  5,000 
Auftrians  drove  the  republicans  from  Salo,  and  next 
from  Brefcia,  with  the  whole  of  the  ftores  and  maga¬ 
zines  belonging  to  the  army  of  General  Bonaparte. 
The  Imperial  troops,  however,  committed  a  fatal  blun¬ 
der  in  their  plan  of  operations,  by  dividing  into  two 
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parts  an  army  which,  when  united  was  a  match  for  the  France, 
enemy,  and  placing  Bonaparte  between  them.  Of  this  '”““v  * 

blunder  the  republican  chief  was  fully  aware,  and  did 
not  fail  to  take  advantage  of  it.  He  unexpedledly  raif- 
ed  the  fiege  of  Mantua,  and  leaving  a  fmall  body  of 
troops  to  check  the  Auftrians,  he  marched  rapidly  weft- 
ward,  and  retook  Brefcia,  with  the  magazines  and  hof- 
pitals,  on  the  lft  of  Auguft.  As  he  had  the  mafs  of 
his  army  with  him,  he  exceeded  his  enemies  in  numbers 
wherever  he  attacked  them.  Forming  a  large  body  of 
his  troops  into  clofe  columns,  the  Auftrians  extended 
their  line  with  the  view7  of  furrounding  him,  being  not 
yet  acquainted  with  his  manner  of  fighting,  by  which 
means  he  penetrated  their  line  in  all  directions,  and 
threw  them  into  the  greateft  confufion.  He  made  4CC0 
prifoners,  and  took  20  pieces  of  cannon.  A  divifion  of 
them  finding  Salo  in  poffeffion  of  the  republicans, 
wandered  about  in  fearch  of  a  road,  by  which  to  make 
their  efcape,  when  they  fummoned  Lonado  to  furrender, 
believing  that  the  bulk  of  the  French  army  had  gone  in 
fearch  of  Wurmfer  to  give  him  battle.  This  was  in¬ 
deed  the  cafe  ;  but  Bonaparte  was  in  Lonado  with  no 
more  than  1  200  men.  Although  this  event  no  doubt 
gave  him  much  uneafinefs,  yet  with  great  prefence  of 
mind  he  threatened  to  deftroy  their  whole  divifion  for 
infulting  the  French  army,  by  fummoning  its  com¬ 
mander  in  chief  to  furrender.  The  Auftrian  officers 
believed  that  the  whole  army  was  in  the  place,  fo  that 
by  this  fingular  ftratagem  4000  men  were  induced  to 
throw  down  their  arms.  - 

Marftial  Wurmfer  was  attacked  by  Bonaparte  on  the  Deieat  of 
5th  and  6th,  and  driven  from  Pefchiera  and  the  river  Wurmfer* 
Mincio.  The  Auftrians  were  obliged  to  quit  Verona 
on  the  7th,  and  again  to  betake  themfelves  to  the 
mountains  of  Tyrol j  lofing  in  a  contcft  of  fix  days  up¬ 
wards  of  20,000  men,  but  fortunately  three-fourths  of 
them  were  prifoners.  The  fiege  of  Mantua  was  again 
begun  by  the  French,  whofe  works  the  enemy  had  de* 
ftroyed  in  their  abfence,  and  taken  140  pieces  of  can¬ 
non  into  the  city  which  they  had  left  behind.  By  this 
lofs,  the  French  could  not  undertake  a  regular  fiege, 
and  General  Wurmfer  wTas  in  a  condition  to  attempt  the 
relief  of  it  by  the  beginning  of  September.  Bonaparte 
Jiaving  been  apprifed  of  his  approach,  left  troops  behind 
him  to  carry  on  the  blockade,  while  he  dire&ed  his 
inarch  northward  with  the  main  body  of  his  army,  drove 
the  Auftrians  from  St  Marco  and  Roveredo  to  the  pafs 
of  Calliano,  where  they  made  a  ftand.  Here  an  en¬ 
gagement  enfued,  in  which  the  Auftrians  loft  6000 
men  taken  prifoners,  and  the  French  entered  Trent  in 
triumph.  Inftead  of  retiring  from  the  hero  who  had 
vanquiffied  him,  Wurmfer  threw  himfelf  into  Baffano, 
upon  the  flank  and  rear  of  Bonaparte,  and  then  march¬ 
ed  wfith  rapidity  towards  Mantua.  He  endeavoured  to 
make  a  ftand  at  Baffano,  but  was  defeated,  with  the  lofs 
of  5000  men  taken  prifoners.  He  croffed  the  Adige 
at  Porto  Legnago,  and  entered  Mantua  with  no  more 
than  8500  men,  infantry  and  cavalry.  Great  as  this 
veteran’s  lofs  was,  it  had  the  effect  of  detaining  Bona¬ 
parte  in  Italy,  to  watch  the  numerous  garrifon  of 
Mantua.  He  expe£led  that  its  numbers  wrould  very 
foon  reduce  it  by  famine  to  the  necefiity  of  capitulating, 
but  in  this  he  found  himfelf  difappointed,  as  the  flefh  of 
the  4500  horfes  which  Wurmfer  carried  into  it,  af¬ 
forded  fubfiftence  to  the  troops  for  a  long  time. 
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France.  Such  was  the  fame  of  Bonaparte  as  a  general,  on 
"m~*  account  of  the  victories  he  obtained  over  the  Auflrians, 
1790.  }jjs  countrymen,  the  Corficans,  difcovered  an  in- 

Re  volt  of  chnation  to  throw  off  the  Britifh  yoke,  and  be  united 
Corsica  to  France.  They  became  of  ccurfe  fo  mutinous,  that 
from  Bri-  the  viceroy  deemed  it  neceffary  to  evacuate  the  ifland, 
tain.  the  fubmiflion  of  Italy  to  the  republic  having  greatly 
diminilhed  its  value.  The  imperial  fubje£ls  in  Italy,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  inhabitants  of  Bologna,  Ferrara,  and 
Modena,  now  began  to  form  themfelves  into  republics, 
under  the  patronage  of  General  Bonaparte  *,  they  fent 
deputies  to  the  convention,  railed  troops,  and  abolifhed 
all  orders  of  nobility. 

462  The  emperor  foon  after  endeavoured  to  relieve  Man- 

The  Auf-  tua,  by  fending  another  army  into  Italy,  under  the 
trian^par-  command  of  General  Alvinzi,  who  having  croffed  the 
cefsful.UC~  Piava>  was  met  by  the  republicans,  and  compelled  to 
repafs  the  river.  Davidovich  with  his  divifion  having 
driven  the  French  down  the  Adige  towards  Verona, 
General  Bonaparte  found  it  neceffary  to  concentrate  his 
forces.  He  therefore  left  General  Vaubois  as  a  check 
to  the  progrefs  of  Davidovich,  and  marched  in  perfon 
againft  General  Alvinzi,  and  was  met  by  the  Auflrians 
at  the  village  of  Arcole.  As  this  village  could  not  be 
turned  fpeedily,  on  account  of  a  canal,  the  French 
were  obliged  to  attempt  the  paffage  of  a  narrow  bridge 
in  the  face  of  the  Auflrian  fire.  Their  officers  ruffied 
to  the  head  of  the  column  which  had  undertaken  it,  but 
in  vain  endeavoured  to  rally  them.  Angereau  advan¬ 
ced  to  the  end  of  the  bridge  with  a  flandard  5  but  he 
■was  followed  by  none,  when  the  commander  in  chief 
haffened  to  the  bridge,  and  exclaimed,  Grenadiers,  fol¬ 
low  your  general  !  They  followed  till  within  30  yards 
of  the  bridge,  when  they  were  intimidated  by  the  tre¬ 
mendous  fire  of  the  Auftrians,  and  Bonaparte  judged 
it  proper  to  fall  back.  In  the  evening  General  Guieux 
took  the  village  at  the  head  of  2000  men,  but  again 
left  the  Auflrians  in  the  poffeffion  of  it.  On  the  16th 
of  November  a  defperate  engagement  took  place  in  the 
vicinity  of  Arcole  ;  and  next  day  the  Auflrians  preffmg 
on  the  centre  of  the  republican  army,  were  unexpected¬ 
ly  taken  on  their  flank  by  the  left  wing  of  the  enemy, 
which  was  lying  in  ambufcade.  Bonaparte  fent  a  party 
of  horfe  and  25  trumpeters  round  to  the  rear  of  the 
Auflrians,  who  concluded,  from  the  terrible  noife,  that 
they  were  furrounded,  and  fled  on  all  fides  in  the  utmofl 
con  full  on. 

Having  driven  Alvinzi  acrofs  the  Brenta,  Bonaparte 
.returned  ;  the  pofitions  of  Rivoli  and  La  Corona  were 
refumed,  and  Davidovich  driven  back  into  Tyrol.  Ge¬ 
neral  Wurmfer  flill  defended  Mantua  during  the  re¬ 
maining  part  of  the  year ;  fo  that  nothing  farther  may 
be  faid  to  have  been  gained  by  fo  many  victories,  but 
to  confider  Bonaparte  as  their  only  invincible  com¬ 
mander. 

Negoria-  During  thefe  tranfa£lions  in  the  field  of  battle,  Great 
tions  be-  Britain  made  a  laudable  effort  to  negotiate  with  France, 
tween  Paffports  were  obtained  from  the  directory,  and  Lord 
Britain  and  Malmefhury  fet  out  as  ambaffador  to  Paris.  He  began 
France.  the  negotiation  with  De  la  Croix,  the  minifler  for  fo¬ 
reign  affairs  ;  but  his  lordfliip  foon  found  that  the  di¬ 
rectory  had  no  ferious  intention  of  concluding  a  treaty 
with  Britain.  While  the  Britifh  miniflry,  as  individuals, 
did  not  approve  of  a  peace  at  that  time,  yet  officially 
-they  confidered  it  as  proper,  if  it  could  be  obtained  up- 
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on  honourable  terms.  It  waspropofed  by  Lord  Malmef-  France, 
bury,  that  the  principle  of  mutual  reflitutions  fhould  be  '  v 
agreed  upon  as  the  bafis  of  the  treaty,  and  the  directory  I79^ 
wifhed  that  the  objedls  fhould  be  fpecified.  Lord 
Malmefhury  therefore  faid,  that  the  French  ihould  give 
up  the  Auflrian  Netherlands,  for  which  Britain  would 
give  up  the  foreign  fettlements  belonging  to  the  repub¬ 
lic.  Many  of  the  Dutch  poffeflions  abroad  were  alfo 
to  be  relinquifhed,  on  condition  that  the  authority  of 
the  fladtholder  fhould  be  acknowledged.  He  was  next 
required  to  give  in  the  ultimatum  of  his  conditions  in  24 
hours  }  and  on  complaining  of  this  demand,  he  was  in¬ 
formed  on  the  19th  of  December,  that  the  directory 
would  agree  to  no  conditions  repugnant  to  the  French 
conflitution  ;  and  he  was  informed  that  his  farther  refi- 
dence  at  Paris  was  unneceffary.  ^5^. 

During  this  year  Great  Britain  maintained  her  ac-  Cape  of 
cuflomed  fuperiority  at  fea.  The  Cape  of  Good  Hope  Good  Hope 
was  taken  by  Admiral  Elphinflone  on  the  16th  of  Sep- by* 
tember  1 795,  which  the  Dutch  were  extremely  anxious  ’  * 
to  recover,  for  which  purpofe  they  advanced  money  to 
the  French  to  fit  out  a  fquadron  to  combine  with  them 
in  an  attempt  to  reduce  it.  Seven  fhips  of  war  were 
fent  to  retake  the  Cape,  under  the  command  of  Admi¬ 
ral  Lucas,  but  having  been  caught  between  two  fires, 
he  could  not  effe£l  his  efcape,  and  therefore  he  furren- 
dered  to  the  Britifh  admiral  without  firing  a  gun.  ^ 

Although  Britain  was  fuperior  by  fea,  yet  an  inva-  The  French 
fion  of  Ireland  was  attempted  by  the  French  in  the  end  make  an 
of  1 7  96 ;  but  as  folly  Teemed  to  have  concerted  the  attem^oa1 
plan,  it  was  of  confequence  abortive.  The  whole  was  ireUnd.  °Q 
committed  to  one  man,  General  Hoche,  without  any 
fecond  to  occupy  his  place  on  the  event  of  an  accident. 

The  difaffe£led  party  in  Ireland  had  received  no  infor¬ 
mation  of  their  approach,  and  the  fleet  was  fent  towards 
a  part  of  the  country  where  the  people  were  not  very 
much  difpofed  to  receive  them.  In  this  expedition  18 
fail  of  the  line,  1 3  frigates,  1 2  floops,  and  tranfports 
whh  25,000  men,  were  employed.  It  was  detained  for 
fome  time  when  ready  for  failing,  in  confequence  of  a 
mutiny.  Hoche  fet  fail  on  the  loth  of  December,  but 
in  working  out  of  Brefl,  a  fhip  of  the  line  was  lofl,  and 
fome  more  of  them  confiderably  damaged.  The  frigate 
which  had  on  board  the  commander  in  chief  was  fepa  * 
rated  from  the  fleet  by  a  gale  of  wind,  in  confequence 
of  which,  when  mofl  of  the  fleet  arrived  at  Bantry 
Bay,  they  were  without  inftru6lions  how  to  proceed. 

The  officers  and  troops  wifhed  to  land,  but  Admiral 
Bouvet  refufed  to  comply.  After  remaining  for  fome 
days  on  the  coafl,  he  failed  for  France,  and  reached 
Brefl  with  part  of  the  fleet  on  the  31ft.  General 
Hoche  reached  Bantry  Bay  when  it  was  too  late,  and 
confequently  could  not  land.  One  fhip  of  the  line  and 
two  frigates  foundered  at  fea,  a  frigate  was  captured  by 
the  Britifh,  and  a  fhip  of  the  line  was  run  afliore,  to 
prevent  her  from  being  taken. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1797,  the  archduke  Advantages" 
Charles  w7as  flill  employed  in  his  endeavours  to  reduce  gained  by 
Kehl,  and  the  fortifications  oppofite  to  Huningen,  Mo- the 
reau  being  flill  his  antagonifl.  General  Hoche  was  ap-*11*05, 
pointed  to  fucceed  Jourdan  on  the  Rhine,  and  Bona¬ 
parte  was  flill  engaged  in  the  fiege  of  Mantua,  while 
powerful  efforts  were  making  to  recruit  the  army  of 
Alvinzi.  The  youth  of  Vienna  were  requefled  to  grant 
their  afliflance^  when  6000  of  them  volunteered  their 

fervicr*?' 
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.France,  fervices  for  Italy.  General  Alvinzi’s  army  was  now 
lV  v  50,000  ftrong,  with  which  he  continued  to  alarm  the 
1 7 9 7 *  republicans  in  all  direftions,  in  order  to  conceal  from 
them  the  plan  of  his  future  operations.  Bonaparte  was 
ftill  at  Bologna,  to  prevent  the  efcape  of  General  Wurm¬ 
fer  by  that  quarter,  which  he  underftood,  by  an  inter¬ 
cepted  letter,  was  his  deftgn.  Having  been  informed 
of  the  approach  of  the  Auftrian  army,  he  haftened  to 
Mantua,  and  from  that  city  to  Verona,  where  the 
centre  of  his  line  was  oppofed  to  Alvinzi ;  but  as  the 
Auftrians  continued  to  attack  all  quarters  at  once,  he 
could  not  penetrate  the  defign  of  their  commander.  On 
the  13th  of  January  the  movements  of  the  enemy  be¬ 
came  more  ferious  on  the  lower  part  of  his  line  near 
Porto  Legnago  ;  but  in  the  evening  being  informed 
that  the  upper  extremity  of  it  under  Joubert,  had  been 
-attacked  by  vaftly  fuperior  numbers,  there  he  concluded 
that  the  Auftrians  were  in  greateft  force.  Still  the 
Auftrians  perfifted  in  the  abfurd  plan  of  dividing  their 
army — an  abfurdity  which  melancholy  experience  had 
not  taught  them  to  correct.  Ten  thoufand  troops,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Vienna  volunteers,  received  orders  to  pro¬ 
ceed  to  Mantua  by  Porto  Legnago,  at  the  lower  end 
of  the  republican  line,  while  Alvinzi  in  perfon  advanced 
againft  Joubert,  who  was  forced  to  retreat,  and  was  re¬ 
duced  to  fuch  a  fituation,  that  the  capture  of  his  whole 
divifion  on  the  following  day  (the  1 4th)  feemed  highly 
probable. 

4^7  Bonaparte  having  received  information  refpe£ting  the 

defeated6  ^atc  a^a*rs’  Verona  on  the  1 3th,  having  order¬ 
ed  Maflena  to  follow  him  with  the  centre  to  Rivoli  as 
fall  as  poftible.  On  the  14th,  at  the  break  of  day,  the 
divifion  of  Joubert  made  an  attack  on  the  Auftrians,  at 
which  they  were  very  much  furprifed,  not  knowing 
that  Bonaparte  had  arrived  with  reinforcements.  The 
fuperior  numbers  of  the  Auftrians  defeated  all  the  en¬ 
deavours  of  the  French  troops  to  turn  their  divifions  ; 
and  the  two  wings  of  the  republican  army  were  driven 
back  upon  the  centre  in  confiderable  confufton.  Al¬ 
vinzi  engaged  the  centre,  which  with  difficulty  main¬ 
tained  its  ground  3  and  the  Auftrian  wings  advancing 
on  both  ftdes,  'entirely  furrounded  the  French.  The 
vi£lory  feemed  already  won,  and  it  is  even  reported 
that  General  Alvinzi  fent  a  courier  to  Vienna,  to  an¬ 
nounce  the  approaching  capture  of  Bonaparte  and  all 
his  army.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  republican 
chief  was  now  greatly  alarmed,  yet  he  ftill  conlidered 
it  in  his  power  to  make  a  laft  effort.  Forming  three 
ftrong  columns,  he  difpatched  them  againft  the  right 
wing  of  the  Auftrians,  which  they  penetrated  at  various 
points,  and  made  it  fly  in  fuch  confufton  that,  having 
met  a  party  of  republicans  which  had  not  arrived  in 
time  to  join  the  army,  4000  Auftrians  laid  down  their 
arms,  and  furrendered  themfelves  prifoners  of  w’ar. 
Bonaparte  apprehending  that  this  part  of  his  line  was 
no  longer  in  danger,  left  Joubert  to  profecute  the  vic¬ 
tory,  and  went  to  oppofe  the  march  of  Provera.  A 
party  under  General  Murat  having  continued  their 
march  ail  the  night  of  the  14th  after  the  battle,  feized 
on  Montebaldo  in  the  rear  of  the  pofttion  at  Corona,  to 
which  part  of  the  Auftrians  retreated,  while  Joubert 
on  the  following  morning  attacked  them  in  front.  Be¬ 
ing  thus  furrounded,  they  wrcre  throwm  into  confufton, 
6000  of  them  were  taken  prifoners,  and  numbers  pe- 
rifhed  in  attempting  to  crofs  the  Adige. 

1 


During  this  bloody  conflict  on  the  upper  part  of  this  Franc'*, 
river,  General  Provera  forced  his  pafiage  acrofs  the  u*""~v  ~jr 
lower  part  of  it  near  Porto  Legnago,  and  obliged  the  1  797* 
republican  general  Guieux  to  retreat  to  Ronco.  As  gul^(°^(jer 
Provera  was  marching  rapidly  to  Mantua,  General  An- :Qf  Mantua.- 
gereau  came  up  with  his  rear,  and  made  2000  prilon- 
ers  j  but  the  Auftrian  general  reached  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  that  city  on  the  15th,  which  was  blockaded  at 
St  George  and  La  Favourite.  He  fummoned  the  re¬ 
publican  commander  here  to  furrender,  but  he  having 
refufed  to  comply,  Provera  endeavoured,  without  fuc- 
cefs,  to  carry  it  by  affault.  He  next  made  an  attack 
upon  La  Favourite,  and  was  feconded  by  Wurmfer  with 
the  troops  in  the  garrifon,  who  had  perceived  his  arri¬ 
val  }  but  as  Bonaparte  had  arrived  with  reinforcements, 

General  Wurmfer  w?as  defeated,  and  Provera  being 
furrounded  by  the  French,  furrendered  himfelf  and  his 
troops  as  priioners  of  war.  In  confequence  of  thele  en¬ 
gagements  at  Rivoli  and  Mantua,  the  Auftrians  loft 
23,000  men  taken  prifoners,  and  60  pieces  of  cannon. 

The  furrender  of  Mantua  was  now?  inevitable,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  abfolute  famine,  and  therefore  it  capitulated 
on  the  2d  of  February.  That  Bonaparte  might  allow 
the  French  emigrants  to  elcape,  he  allowed  General 
Wurmfer  to  feledl  and  take  out  of  the  garrifon  700 
men  wTho  were  not  to  be  examined,  nor  viewed  as  pri¬ 
foners  of  war,  and  the  general  himfelf  was  to  depart  un¬ 
conditionally.  £ 

The  moft  adlive  and  vigorous  preparations  wTere  mak-  xhf-  pope’s 
ing  by  the  emperor  and  the  French,  for  recommencing  forces  fub- 
their  bloody  conteft  on  the  German  frontiers,  and  there-  duedf 
fore  it  was  of  importance  for  Bonaparte  to  leave  Italy 
in  his  rear  in  a  ftate  of  tranquillity.  He  fent  General 
Vidfor  on  the  ift  of  February,  together  with  the  Lom¬ 
bard  legion ,  to  enter  the  papal  territories  5  and  after 
the  furrender  of  Mantua,  General  Bonaparte  followed 
in  perfon.  The  Lombard  legion,  after  ftorming  the 
entrenchments  of  the  pope’s  troops,  made  1000  of  them 
prifoners,  and  took  all  their  cannon.  General  Colli 
had  carried  aw?ay  moft  of  the  treafure  from  the  chapel 
at  Loretto  }  but  the  republicans  ftill  found  articles  of 
gold  and  ftlver  worth  a  million  of  livres,  and  the  image 
of  the  virgin  was  fent  to  Paris  as  a  curioftty.  At  To- 
lentino  the  republican  chief  wTas  met  by  a  meflenger 
from  the  pope  with  an  overture  of  peace,  and  a  treaty 
■was  concluded  on  the  19th.  The  pope  promifed  to 
pay  1 5,000,000  of  livres,  and  to  deliver  800  cavalry 
horfes,  with  a  like  number  of  draught  horfes  and  oxen. 

He  alfo  agreed  to  pay  300,000  livres  to  the  family  of 
the  French  ambaffador  Bafifeville,  whom  the  rabble  had 
murdered  at  Rome,  and  to  make  an  apology  by  his  mi- 
nifter  at  Paris  for  that  event.  ^ 0 

The  French  having  been  fo  unfortunate  in  their  in-  Reinforce- 
vafton  of  Germany  by  the  way  of  Swabia  and  Fran-  mentis  fent 
conia,  now  determined  to  make  their  principal  at- to  ^or‘a* . 
tempt  from  Italy  under  the  command  of  General  Bona-^alte’ 
parte.  Vaft  bodies  of  troops  wTere  therefore  detached 
by  the  dire&cry  from  thofe  who  had  ferved  under  Mo¬ 
reau,  and  fent  as  fecretly  as  poftible  towards  Italy  by 
the  way  of  Savoy.  The  impending  danger  wras  how¬ 
ever  perceived  by  the  court  of  Vienna,  and  therefore 
gave  the  command  on  the  fide  of  Italy  to  the  archduke 
Charles,  he  being  the  only  Auftrian  who  had  hitherto 
been  fuccefsful  againft  the  republicans.  The  w?ar  was 
now?  about  to  be  carried  into  new  territories,  where  a 
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France,  foe  Lad  fcarcely  ever  been  feen  by  the  houfe  of  Auftria. 

*  It  was  neceffary  that  Bonaparte  fliould  once  more  force 
1 797*  his  way  over  the  Alps,  that  immenfe  chain  of  moun¬ 
tains  which  rifes  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Toulon,  and 
firetching  northward,  obtains  the  names  of  Piedmont 
and  Savoy.  It  then  takes  an  eafterly  dire&ion,  form¬ 
ing  the  countries  of  Switzerland,  Tyrol,  Carinthia,  and 
Carniola.  The  three  lad  of  thele  palling  along  the  A- 
driatic,  conflitute  the  frontier,  in  this  quarter,  of  the  he¬ 
reditary  dates  of  iluftria.  The  fertile  and  level  coun¬ 
try,  which  belonged  to  Venice,  lies  between  the  moun¬ 
tains  and  the  fea.  It  is  crofled  by  many  dreams  which  are 
increafed  by  the  melting  fnows  of  the  Alps,  and  whofe 
peculiar  chara&eridic  is  this,  that  they  are  greated  in 
471  dimmer,  and  lead  in  winter. 

Error  of  The  archduke,  indead  of  making  a  dand  in  the  de- 
of  Vienna  ^es  ^e  mountains,  was  fent  into  the  plain  to  guard 
the  pafiages  of  the  rivers ;  a  very  important  blunder 
which  entered  into  the  plan  of  defence  adopted  by  the 
council  of  war  at  Vienna. 

Progrefs  of  While  Bonaparte  continued  to  advance  to  the  terri- 
Bonaparte’s  tories  of  the  pope,  the  arrangement  of  the  Audrian 
army.  army  was  going  forward  along  the  eadern  bank  of  the 
Piava,  The  republicans  were  on  the  oppolite  lide,  and 
Bonaparte,  after  quitting  the  papal  territories,  hadened 
to  join  them.  Having  effected  the  paffage  of  the  Piava 
on  the  1 2th  of  March,  the  Audrians  retired,  fkirmilh- 
ing  for  fome  days,  till  they  eroded  the  Tagliamento, 
where  they  halted  with  their  whole  force.  The  repub¬ 
lican  army  reached,  on  the  17th,  Valvefone,  on  the  op- 
polite  lide  of  the  river,  which  after  fome  hefitation  they 
determined  to  crofs.  The  dream  having  been  diminifh- 
ed  by  the  frod,  the  French  eroded  it  in  columns  at  dif¬ 
ferent  points.  Joubert  with  the  left  wring  received  or¬ 
ders  to  pafs  along  the  valley  of  the  river  Drave,  be¬ 
yond  the  highed  chain  of  the  Noric  Alps.  Malfena  at 
the  head  of  the  centre  divifion,  palled  into  the  defiles  of 
thefe  mountains,  and  the  right  divifion,  commanded  by 
4^  Bonaparte,  marched  along  the  coad  of  the  Adriatic. 
Surrender  On  the  19th,  the  town  of  Gradifca,  on  the  river 
oi  Gradifca.  Lifonzo,  furrendered  to  the  right  wing  of  the  army } 
and  its  garrifon,  confiding  of  3000  men,  were  made 
prifoners.  The  fame  divifion  entered  Goritz  on  the 
2  id,  where  it  found  the  principal  magazines  and  hofpi- 
tals  belonging  to  the  Audrians.  Triede  was  taken  on 
the  23d,  and  materials  worth  2,000,000  of  livres  were 
fent  off  by  the  French  from  the  quickfilver  mines  of 
Ydria.  On  the  24th  a  large  body  of  Audrians  was 
confined  by  Maffena,  and  a  part  of  the  right  wing 
commanded  by  General  Guieux }  but  they  having  pro¬ 
cured  reinforcements  from  the  archduke,  engaged  the 
French  next  day,  and  were  defeated,  having  lod  5000 
prifoners  and  400  baggage  waggons.  Equal  fuccefs 
attended  the  left  wing  under  Joubert,  Baraguay,  D* 
Hilliers,  ’and  Delmas.  Four  thoufand  Audrians  were 
taken  on  the  banks  of  the  Lavis,  and  they  were  defeat¬ 
ed  at  Clauzen,  with  the  lofs  of  1500  prifoners.  This 
divifion  then  directed  its  march  eadward,  along  the  val¬ 
ley  of  the  Drave  towards  Clagenfurt,  the  metropolis  of 
Carinthia,  where  it  was  met  by  General  Maffena,  that 
officer  having  obliged  the  archduke  to  evacuate  his  head¬ 
quarters,  and  proceed  nearer  to  the  capital  of  the  em¬ 
pire,  which  now  began  to  be  in  danger.  In  13  days 
General  Bonaparte  took  20,000  prifoners,  and  effe&ed 
the  paffage  of  the  Alps,  after  which  there  was  no  place 
VOL.  IX.  Part  I. 
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of  fufficient  drength  to  arred  his  progrefs  to  Vienna.  France. 
Yet  it  mud  be  confeffed  that  his  own  Situation  was  not '  v 
free  from  danger,  and  therefore  he  prudently  embraced  1 797* 
this  moment  of  unprecedented  fuccefs  to  make  overtures 
of  peace.  He  wrote  to  the  archduke  on  the  3  id  of 
March,  deprecating  the  continuance  of  the  war,  and 
entreating  him  to  ufe  his  infiucnce  for  putting  a  period 
to  its  ravages.  This  prince  evafively  replied,  that  it  did 
not  belong  to  him  to  invedigate  the  principles  on  which 
the  war  was  carried  on,  and  that  he  had  no  power  to 
negotiate.  474 

The  Audrians  raifed  the  peafantry  in  the  Tyrol,,  to  PaltIaM’J(> 
harafs  the  rear  of  the  French  army,  by  which  they  Auftrian^ 
gained  fome  advantages  under  General  Laudohn,  and 
drove  out  the  republican  troops  which  had  been  left  at 
Botzen  and  Brixen.  The  people  of  the  Venetian  dates 
afled  a  fimilar  part  againd  the  troops  left  in  them,  and 
with  the  affidance  of  10  Sclavonian  regiments,  they 
murdered  every  Frenchman  they  could  find,  not  fparing 
even  the  fick  in  the  hofpitals,  of  whom  500  were  maf- 
facred  at  Verona.  The  Audrians  attempted  to  fur- 
round  the  invading  army  $  but  Bonaparte  knew  that 
the  embarraffment  of  the  court  of  Vienna  wTas  at  lead 
equal  to  his  own.  He  was  at  the  head  of  95,000  men, 
hitherto  irrefidible  \  and  the  Audrians  could  not  but 
know  that  to  furround  his  army  was  not  to  vanquiffi  it, 
on  which  account  he  perfided  in  advancing.  On  the 
2d  of  April,  after  a  bloody  conflict,  he  forced  the 
drong  defiles  between  Freifach  and  Newmark,  making 
600  prifoners.  His  advanced  guard  reached  Hunfmark 
on  the  4th,  where  they  again  defeated  the  Audrians, 
which  induced  the  cabinet  of  Audria  to  treat  for  peace, 
there  being  no  place  where  the  army  of  the  archduke 
could  make  a  dand,  till  it  came  to  the  mountains  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Vienna.  Bellegarde  and  Mor- 
veld  requeded  a  fufpenfion  of  hodilities  from  Bona¬ 
parte,  while  care  wTas  taken  to  remove  the  public  trea- 
fure  and  effects  into  Hungary.  The  French  command¬ 
er  confented,  on  condition  of  getting  poffeffion  of 
Gratz  and  Leoben,  about  50  miles  from  Vienna.  This 
was  on  the  7th  of  April,  and  the  armidice  which  was 
to  expire  on  the  13th,  was  afterwards  renewed  for  a 
longer  period.  A  preliminary  \rcr.ty  followed  this  on 
the  j  9th,  by  which  the  French  were  to  retain  the  Auf- 
trian  Netherlands,  and  the  republic  of  Lombardy 
fhould  be  called  the  Cifalpine  republic,  comprehending 
the  Milanefe,  Mantua,  Modena,  Ferrara,  and  Bolog¬ 
na.  Bonaparte  confented  to  return  to  Italy,  if  his  army 
diould  be  fupplied  with  provifions  during  its  march,  and 
all  farther  difputes  were  to  be  fettled  by  a  definitive  treaty 
of  peace.  He  brought  an  accufation  againd  the  Vene¬ 
tian  government  for  conniving  at  the  murder  of  the 
French  during  his  abfence,  and  having  poffeffed  him- 
felf  of  the  city  and  territories,  he  diffolved  that  ancient 
aridocracy.  475 

During  the  approach  of  Bonaparte  towards  Vienna,  Pf  ace  con- 
the  republican  armies  on  the  Rhine  were  preffing  on  the  cIllc*ec*  be* 
Audrians,  that  they  might  not  have  it  in  their  power  p^nce  3rd 
to  fend  reinforcements  againd  him.  An  armidice  was  Auftria. 
offered  by  the  Audrians,  but  dnee  the  French  required 
Ehrenbreitdein  as  a  compenfation,  both  parties  refolv- 
ed  to  profecute  the  war.  The  left  wing  of  the  army  of 
General  Hoche  proceeded  from  Duffeldorf,  while  the 
centre  and  right  wing  eroded  the  river  near  Coblentz. 

On  the  1 8th  of  April  a  fierce  conted  took  place  be- 
Y  tweeh 
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France  tween  the  hoflile  armies  near  the  Lahn,  in  which  the 
Auftrians  loft  4000  taken  prifoners.  General  Moreau  ha- 

*797*  ving  forced  the  paflage  of  the  Upper  Rhine  near  Stralburg, 
attacked  and  carried  the  village  of  Dierfheim.  Next 
day  the  conflict  was  renewed  with  fuch  vigour  on  the 
part  of  the  republicans,  that  the  fort  of  Kehl  wras  tak¬ 
en,  and  5000  Auftrians  were  made  prifoners.  They 
were  next  purfued  towards  the  Danube,  when  all  mili¬ 
tary  operations  were  inftantly  fufpended  by  meffengers 
difpatched  through  Germany  from  the  archduke  and 
Bonaparte,  with  the  joyful  news  that  peace  was  con¬ 
cluded.  On  the  arrival  of  thefe  meffengers,  the  army 
of  General  Hoche  was  making  a  defperate  attack  upon 
Francfort  on  the  Maine,  which  General  Warnecht  was 
employing  every  effort  to  proted.  Both  armies  fud- 
denly  received  the  news,  the  hoftile  troops  threw  down 
their  arms,  and  congratulated  each  other  on  the  happy 
6  event. 

Changes  in  A  conteft  of  an  alarming  nature  was  now  faft  ap- 
the  direc-  proaching  between  the  legiflative  and  executive  branches 
t0I7*  of  the  French  government.  A  third  part  of  the  legifla¬ 
tive  body  was  now  to  be  changed.  On  the  19th  of 
May,  Letourneur  went  out  of  the  diredory  by  lot  \  on 
the  20th  the  new  third  took  their  feats,  and  on  the  2ift 
Barthelemy  was  chofen  a  member  of  the  directory  in 
the  room  of  Letourneur.  Pichegru,  Jourdan  and  Wil- 
lot,  were  among  the  members  of  the  new  third,  fo  that 
a  decided  majority  of  both  councils  was  of  the  moderate 
party  5  and  two  members  of  the  directory,  Carnot  and 
Barthelemy,  were  underftood  to  be  men  of  the  fame  de- 
feription.  Every  meafure  was  adopted  which  tended  to 
render  the  Mountain  party  odious,  or  embarrafs  the 

477  diredory. 

New  plan  Gilbert  Defmolieres,  on  the  14th  of  June,  brought 
©finance;  up  a  report  from  a  committee  on  the  ftate  of  the  finan¬ 
ces,  in  which  he  inveighed  againft  the  prodigality  and 
profufion  of  the  diredory  and  its  agents  in  the  ftrongeft 
language.  A  new  plan  of  finance  wTas  propofed  by  the 
fame  committee  on  the  18th,  which  wTent  to  take  from 
the  diredory  the  adminiftration  of  the  public  money. 
On  the  preceding  day  Camille  Jourdan  prefented  a  re¬ 
port  of  great  length  on  the  fubjed  of  religion,  wherein 
he  infifted  on  the  impropriety  of  forbidding  its  ceremo¬ 
nies  to  be  publicly  difplayed,  and  the  iniquitous  nature 
of  that  persecution  which  its  minifters  had  fuffered,  be- 
caufe  they  could  not  take  the  oaths  preferibed  by  the 
legiflature.  The  council  of  five  hundred  decreed,  on 
the  15th  of  July,  that  all  the  laws  againft  refractory 
priefts  fhould  be  repealed  ;  and  on  the  following  day  a 
decree  requiring  from  them  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  the 

478  couftitution,  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  no  more  than 
and  lenient  fix  members.  Emery,  a  new  member,  propofed  the  re- 
ineafures  m  pea]  Qf  thofe  laws  by  which  the  property  of  emigrants 
thepiiefts.  bac*  been  confi^cated>  and  that  their  relations  fhould  be 

conftdered  as  competent  to  fucceed  them.  Such  as  had 
fled  into  foreign  countries  from  Toulon  and  other  parts 
of  the  nation,  received  encouragement  to  return  home, 
and  allowed  to  cherifh  the  expe&ation  that  their  names 
would  be  expunged  from  the  lift  of  emigrants. 

The  royal-  The  difeuflion  which  thefe  topics  underwent  made 
lfts  a  flume  the  diredory  and  the  councils  profeffed  enemies  to  each 
frefti  cou-  0ther.  The  latter  wilhed  the  former  to  be  changed  be- 
ra£e*  fore  the  expiration  of  the  legal  time,  and  the  diredory 
wifhed  to  deprive  many  new  members  of  their  feats  who 
had  been  eleded  by  the  people,  A$  Barrss  was  rathey 
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the  moft  odious  member  of  the  di redory,  an  effort  was  France, 

made  to  deprive  him  of  his  feat,  under  the  pretence  that  - v - J 

he  was  lefs  than  the  legal  age  of  405  but  his  colleagues  1 797* 
maintained  that  he  was  born  in  the  year  1755,  and  it 
feems  no  proof  of  the  contrary  could  be  produced. 

Still  the  diredory  did  not  want  a  number  of  adherents. 

The  refolution  of  the  councils  in  favour  of  the  priefts 
had  the  appearance  of  a  counter-revolution,  which  indu¬ 
ced  the  royalifts  to  refume  courage,  and  journals  were  ra¬ 
pidly  publifhed  in  defence  of  their  caufe.  The  councila 
received  information  on  the  20th  of  July,  that  a  divi- 
fion  of  the  army  under  General  Hoche  was  within  a 
few  leagues  of  Paris,  while  the  conftitution  declared 
that  the  diredory  incurred  the  penalty  of  ten  years  im- 
prifonment,  if  it  brought  any  troops  nearer  the  refidence 
of  the  legiflative  body  than  twelve  leagues  without  its 
confent.  An  explanation  was  demanded,  when  the  di¬ 
redory  declared  their  ignorance  of  the  march,  having 
been  undertaken  without  any  orders  from  them,  and 
purely  owing  to  a  miftake  of  the  officer  by  whom  it 
wras  conduded  5  but  the  councils  paid  little  regard  to 
fuch  an  allegation.  The  mutinous  fuburb  of  St  An¬ 
toine  adhered  to  the  majority  of  the  diredory,  which 
encouraged  them  fo  much,  that  they  loft  no  time  in 
proceeding  to  adion.  General  Angereau  had  been 
fent  for  from  Italy,  under  the  pretext  of  delivering  to 
the  diredory  fome  ftandards  taken  from  the  enemy. 

The  Thuilleries  was  furrounded  by  Angereau  on  the 
morning  of  the  4th,  udth  a  divifion  of  the  troops,  when 
the  guard  of  the  councils  refufed  to  ad  againft  them, 
and  Ramel  their  commander  was  made  prifoner.  On 
entering  the  hall,  he  found  Pichegru  and  twelve  more 
of  the  chiefs  of  the  oppofite  fadion,  whom  he  immedi¬ 
ately  fent  prifoners  to  the  temple.  Carnot  made  his 
efcape  on  the  preceding  evening,  but  Barthelemy  re¬ 
mained  and  was  put  under  arreft.  When  feveral  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  councils  came  to  the  hall  at  the  ufual  hour, 
they  were  aftonifhed  to  find  that  feals  had  been  put 
upon  the  doors,  and  that  they  could  not  find  admit¬ 
tance.  They  were  ordered  to  go  to  the  furgeon’s  hall, 
where  the  diredory,  it  was  faid,  had  appointed  them  to 
meet.  Of  both  councils  not  more  than  1  20  members 
affembled,  who  fent  to  obtain  from  the  diredory  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  late  proceedings.  They  were  given  to  un- 
derftand  that  what  had  been  done  was  abfolutely  necef- 
fary  for  the  falvation  of  the  republic,  congratulating  the 
duped  councils  on  their  efiape  from  the  machinations  of 
the  royalifts.  According  to  the  report  of  Boullay  de 
la  Meurth,  a  vaft  royalift  confpiracy,  the  centre  of 
•which  was  in  the  bofom  of  the  councils,  was  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  fubvert  the  conftitution,  but  that  the  indefati¬ 
gable  diligence  and  adivity  of  the  diredory  had  defeat¬ 
ed  all  their  attempts  !  It  was  propofed  to  tranfport  the 
confpirators  without  a  trial,  and  the  councils  were  fo 
completely  impofed  upon  as  to  vote  the  tranfportation 
of  53  of  their  own  members,  and  twrelve  other  perfons, 
among  which  number  were  included  the  diredors  Car¬ 
not  and  Barthelemy. 

During  the  whole  of  thefe  tranfadions  the  city  of  Paris  ’ 
remained  in  a  ftate  of  tranquillity.  Its  unfortunate 
ftruggle  on  the  5th  of  Odober  had  fo  completely  fub- 
dued  the  ardour  of  the  inhabitants,  that  they  allowed 
the  national  reprefentation  to  be  violated  with  im-  • 
punity,  and  liberty  to  be  trampled  under  foot,  without 
a  {ingle  exertion  in  its  defence,  The  diredory  ex¬ 
cused 
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cufed  tlieir  conduft  to  the  nation  under  pretence  of  the 
exigence  of  a  royalift  confpiracy.  General  Pichegru,  it 
was  faid,  had  offered  to  join  the  emigrants  under  thte 
prince  of  Conde,  and  the  Auffrians  commanded  by 
General  Wurmfer,  and  with  this  aggregate  force  to 
march  dire&ly  to  Paris,  for  the  re-eftabliftiment  of 
royalty.  There  are  certain  circumftances  which  lead 
us  to  fufpeft  that  this  was  a  fabrication :  for  at  the  time 
when  this  fuppofed  _  correfpondenCe  became  public,  it 
was  denied  to  be  genuine)  and  Moreau  who  was  impli¬ 
cated  in  this  confpiracy,  was  after  this  employed  in  the 
fervice  of  the  republic,  to  whofe  military  fkill  and  fide- 
lity  the  French  rulers  feemed  willing  to  commit  the  fal- 
vation  of  the  country. 

The  directory  was  now  very  powerful,  but  its  mem¬ 
bers  foon  became  giddy  from  the  elevated  nature  of 
their  fituation,  and  feemed  to  a£t  under  the  dangerous 
conviclion,  that  there  was  nothing  in  which  they  might 
not  venture  to  engage,  whatever  might  be  the  rapacity 
or  ambition  attached  to  it.  VTiile  contending  with 
the  councils,  they  prolonged  the  negotiations  with  Lord 
Malmefbury,  a&ing  in  a  fimilar  manner  refpeding 
thofe  which  had  been  entered  into  between  Bonaparte 
and  the  imperial  ambaffadors  at  Campo  Formio.  Great 
Britain  offered  to  make  peace  with  France,  if  permitted 
to  retain  poffeffion  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  together 
with  the  Spam  hi  ifland  of  Trinidad.  The  negotiations 
with  the  emperor  were  fpeedily  terminated,  and  on  the 
1 7th  of  Odtober  a  definitive  treaty  was  figned  at  Campo 
Formio.  The  Netherlands  were  given  up  to  the  repub¬ 
lic,  the  Milanefe  to  the  Cifalpine  republic,  and  his 
territories  in  the  Brifgaw  to  the  duke  of  Modena,  to 
compenfate  for  the  lofs  of  his  duchy  in  Italy.  It  was 
likewife  agreed  by  the  emperor  that  the  French  fhould 
poffefs  the  Venetian  iflands  in  the  Levant,  namely,  Corfu, 
Zante,  Cephalonia,  Santa  Maura,  Cerigo  and  others. 
The  emperor  was  to  have  the  city  of  Venice  with  its 
remaining  territory,  from  the  extremity  of  Dalmatia, 
as  far  as  the  Adige  and  the  lake  Garda.  The  Auffrians 
accordingly  left  the' Rhine,  by  which  means  the  repub¬ 
licans  were  enabled  to  furround  Mentz  and  Ehrenbreit- 
ilein,  the  former  of  which  was  captured  in  a  fliort 
time,  but  the  latter  required  a  Very  tedious  blockade 
before  it  would  furrcnder.  Venice  was  at  the  fame 
time  entered  by  the  Auffrians,  the  French  having  left 
it,  and  Bonaparte,  when  about  to  march  out  of  Italy, 
left  25,000  men  to  garrifon  Mantua,  Brefcia,  Milan, 
and  fome  other  places,  and  to  preferve  this  new  republic 
in  a  ftate  of  dependence  upon  France. 

It  is  faid  that  the  diredory  about  this  time  endea¬ 
voured  to  force  America  to  purchafe  a  forbearance 
from  war  by  a  large  fum  of  money  together  with  a  pri¬ 
vate  prefent  of  50,000!.  to  the  members  of  the  direc¬ 
tory.  The  laft  part  of  this  charge  was  denied  by  the 
miniffer  Talleyrand,  but  the  general  impreflion  it  pro¬ 
duced  could  not  be  effaced,  and  the  diredory  was  thus 
very  much  injured  in  the  effimation  of  fuch  countries 
as  were  otherwile  difpofed  to  view  it  in  a  very  favour¬ 
able  light.  To  leffen  its  reputation  ffill  more,  it  caufed 
the  councils  to  pafs  two  laws,  by  which  all  neutral 
(hips  on  their  way  to  Britain  or  returning  from  it,  ftiould 
be  liable  to  be  feized.  Thefe,  however,  produced  an 
effed  very  different  from  that  which  was  intended  5  for 
having  put  all  the  trade  of  the  weffern  world  into  the 
power  of  the  Britiffi,  they  enriched  the  very  people 
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whom  they  were  meant  to  ruin.  Britain  at  this  time 
held  the  empire  of  the  feas  in  fuch  an  eminent,  and  per-  * 
haps  we  may  add,  unprecedented  degree,  that  the  re¬ 
publican  fleets  lay  blockaded  in  their  own  ports  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  year.  The  expedition  againft 
Ireland  having  completely  failed,  the  diredory  was  at 
a  lofs  how  to  difpofe  of  the  galley  flaves  who  had  made 
a  part  of  Hoche’s  army  deffined  againft  Ireland.  It 
would  have  been  cruel  to  remand  them  back  to  punifli- 
ment  )  the  troops  would  not  ferve  with  them  in  the  ar¬ 
my,  and  by  the  new  laws  of  France  they  could  not  re¬ 
ceive  a  pardon,  neither  was  it  prudent  to  give  fo  many 
criminals  liberty.  Thus  perplexed,  the  diredory  at 
laft  determined  to  fend  them  over  to  England.  They 
were  landed  from  two  frigates  and  fome  fmall  veffels 
on  the  coaft  of  \\  ales,  with  mulkets  and  ammunition^ 
but  deftitute  of  artillery.  On  the  evening  of  the  day 
on  -which  they  landed  (23d  of  February},  they  were 
made  prifoners  of  war  by  a  party  of  militia,  yeomanry, 
cavalry,  colliers  and  others,  under  the  command  of  Lord 
Cawdor. 

Although  the  navy  of  France  continued  in  port,  and  Defeat  of 
therefore  out  of  danger  for  the  remainder  of  this  year  a  French 
yet  the  Dutch  and  Spaffiffi  allies  of  that  country  fuftain-  ***  bTy  Si* 
ed  very  ferious  Ioffes  by  fea.  A  Spaniffi  fleet  of  27  fail  fo™  JCr“ 
of  the  line,  oppofed  to  a  Britifh  fleet  of  only  1 5  fail, 
under  the  gajlant  admiral  Sir  John  Jervis,  was  complete¬ 
ly  defeated  on  the  14th  of  February,  off  Cape  St  Vin¬ 
cent.  The  Britiffi  admiral  paffed  twice  through  the 
enemy’s  line,  and  cut  oft'  part  of  their  fleet  from  the 
reft.  Four  ftiips  were  taken,  and  the  admiral’s  own 
fhip  made  her  efcape  with  confiderable  difficulty.  This 
fleet  was  on  its  way  to  Breft  in  order  to  effe£t  a  junc¬ 
tion  with  the  French  fleet,  but  Jervis’s  vi&ory  render¬ 
ed  this  object  unattainable.  In  confequence  of  this  me¬ 
morable  vi&ory,  Sir  John  was  created  carl  St  Vin¬ 
cent,  and  had  an  annuity  of  2000I.  fettled  upon  him, 
receiving  at  the  fame  time  the  thanks  of  both  houfes  of 
parliament. 

The  Dutch,  if  poflible,  ivere  ftill  more  unfortunate,  A  Dutch 
Admiral  Duncan  having  blocked  up  the  Texel  where  ^eet  de- 
their  fleet  lay,  during  the  whole  fummer,  with  the  af-feate'.!  hJ 
fiftance  of  which  it  appears  that  the  French  meant  to  Duncan  off 
try  the  fate  of  another  attack  upon  Ireland.  A  refolu-  Camper- 
tion  having  at  length  been  adopted  of  rilking  an  en-down, 
gagement  with  the  Britifh  at  fea,  De  Winter  received 
pofitive  orders  to  fail,  a  Hep  againft  which  he  remon- 
ftrated,  but  without  effect.  Admiral  Duncan  was  at 
this  time  refitting  at  Yarmouth,  but  on  receiving  in¬ 
telligence  of  the  failing  of  the  Dutch  fleet,  he  fet°  out 
in  fearch  of,  and  came  up  with  it  on  the  i  ith  of  Oc¬ 
tober,  confifting  of  a  force  rather  inferior  to  his  own 
fleet,  which  amounted  to  16  fail  of  the  line  and  three 
frigates.  The  Britifh  admiral  ran  his  fleet  immediate¬ 
ly  through  the  Dutch  line,  commencing  the  attack  be¬ 
tween  them  and  their  own  coaft,  about  nine  miles  from 
Camperdown.  As  the  Dutch  are  defperate  fighters 
by  fea,  our  readers  will  naturally  conclude  that  this 
was  a  fanguinary  conflift.  It  lafted  for  three  hours, 
at  which  time  the  greater  part  of  the  Dutch  fleet  had’ 
ft  ruck  ;  but  owing  to  the  fhallownefs  of  the  water  on 
the  coaft  they  could  not  all  be  feized.  Eight  fhips  of 
the  line,  two  of  56  and  one  of  44  guns  were  taken,  be- 
lides  a  frigate  afterwards  loft  near  the  coaft  of  Britain. 

Admiral  De  Winter  was  captured  with  his  fhip,  and 
Y  2  •  Vicc- 
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Vice-admiral  Rentjies.  Admiral  Duncan  received  ho¬ 
nours  fimilar  to  thofe  which  were  bellowed  upon  Earl 
St  Vincent,  and  an  annuity  to  the  fame  amount. 

After  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  with  the  emperor 
at  Campo  Formio,  Jofeph  Bonaparte,  one  of  the  bro¬ 
thers  of  the  general,  was  fent  to  the  city  of^  Rome  as 
plenipotentiary  from  the  French  republic.  The  pope 
having  now  no  expe&ation  of  foreign  affiftance,  fub- 
mitted  to  every  demand  for  the  redu&ion  of  his  troops, 
and  for  emancipating  every  perfon  confined  in  prifon  on 
account  of  their  political  fentinients.  On  the  26th  of 
December  1797,  three  men  waited  upon  the  ambaffador, 
•and  requelled  the  co-operation  of  France  in  bringing  a- 
bout  a  revolution  which  a  party  at  Rome  was  anxious 
to  eftablifh.  He  reje&ed  the  propofal,  and  did  every 
thing  in  his  power  to  diffuade  them  from  it ;  but  he  ne¬ 
glected  to  communicate  the  intelligence  to  the  papal 
government,  which  was  certainly  his  duty.  He  went 
to  the  fecretary  of  Hate  on  the  28th,  and  the  wed  him  a 
liil  of  perfons  under  his  prote£lion  who  had  a  legal  au¬ 
thority  to  wear  the  French  cockade,  and  conlcnted  at 
the  fame  time  that  all  others  wearing  it  fhould  be  pu- 
nlfned.  He  offered  to  give  up  fix  of  the  infurgents  who 
had  taken  refuge  in  the  palace.  In  the  evening  of  the 
28th  a  more  ferious  tumult  happened  in  the  courts  and 
vicinity  of  the  French  ambaffador’s  palace,  with  which 
the  pope,  it  is  believed,  was  not  personally  acquainted  5 
but  the  governor  of  the  city  endeavoured  to  difperfe  the 
infurgents  by  parties  of  cavalry  and  infantry.  General 
Duphot,  in  attempting  to  make  the  military  defift  from 
firing  upon  the  infurgents,  was  (hot  by  a  petty  officer 
belonging  to  the  troops  of  bis  holinefs.  The  ambaffador 
and  his  other  friends  now  made  their  efcape  to  the 
palace  through  a  bye-way.  The  Spanifh  ambaffador 
having  been  informed  of  this  event,  fent  to  the  fecretary 
of  Hate,  and  protefied  again!!  fuch  a  daring  violation 
of  the  privileges  of  plenipotentiaries.  The  palace  of 
the  French  ambaffador  was  Hill  furrounded  by  the  mili¬ 
tary,  when  at  laft  he  demanded  paffports  to  enable  him 
to  leave  the  territories  of  the  pope,  which  were  foon 
granted,  and  accompanied  by  many  proteffations  of  the 
innocence  of  government,  and  its  forrow  that  fuch  an 
unfortunate  event  fhould  have  taken  plac-e. 

Jofeph  BonajDarte'went  to  Florence  and  from  thence 
to  Paris.  The  prote&ion  of  Vienna,  Spain,  Naples, 
and  Tufcany  was  eavneftly  folicited  by  the  pope,  but 
'  they  all  teemed  difpofed  to  keep  at  a  diftance.  from  his 
misfortunes.  General  Berthier  experienced  little  or  no 
oppofition  on  his  march  to  Rome,  where  he  fubverted 
the  dominion  of  the  pope,  and  proclaimed  the  fove- 
reignty  of  the  Roman  people,  with  too  many  marks  of 
wanton,  unprovoked  infult.  The  tree  of  liberty  was 
planted  on  the  very  day  on  which  the  anniverfary  of 
the  pope’s  eleflion  to  the  fovereignty  was  celebrated  ; 
intended,  no  doubt,  to  make  him  feel  Hill  greater  mor¬ 
tification.  While  in  the  Siftine  chapel  receiving  the 
congratulations  of  the  cardinals,  the  commiffioner  ge¬ 
neral,  and  Cervoni,  who  commanded  the  troops  with¬ 
in  the  city,  during  this  ceremony  entered  the  chapel, 
and  announced  to  the  fovereign  pontiff  on  his  throne, 
that  his  reign  was  at  an  end.  He  was  removed  to  the 
territory  of  Tufcany,  where  he  dwelt  in  great  obfeurity, 
till  his  enemies  being  in  their  turn  driven!  from  Rome, 
were  pleafed  to  remove  him  farther  from  the  capital,  to 
^erminaV  his  exiftence  beyond  the.  Alps. 
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The  greatef!  curiofities  found  in  Rome  were  con¬ 
veyed  to  Paris,  and  fold  by  public  auction,  the  direc¬ 
tory  having  lacrificed  national  vanity  at  the  fiirine 
of  avarice.  Pafsports  were  offered  to  the  natives  of 
countries  at  war  with  France,  if  they  inclined  to  be¬ 
come  purchafers.  # 

But  feenes  of  a  different  and  fanguinary  nature  were  Conqueft  of 
in  the  mean  time  exhibited  in  Switzerland,  a  country  Switzer- 
'  which  had  preferved  its  neutrality  during  the  contlid 
France  with  the  combined  powers,  thus  defending  the  ^ 
weakeff  part  of  her  frontiers,  and  as  a  grateful  return  French, 
for  part  favours,  it  was  now  determined  to  fubjugate 
Switzerland.  About  the  end  of  the  year  1797,  an  in- 
furre&ion  broke  out  in  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  fubjed  to  the 
canton  of  Berne,  which  made'  the  government  perceive 
its  critical  fituation,  and  ifiiie  a  proclamation  on  the 
5th  of  January  1798,  requiring  the  people  of  the  Pays 
de  Vaud  to  appear  in  arms,  renew  their  oath  of  al¬ 
legiance,  and  reform  every  exifting  abufe.  A  com- 
miffion  of  the  fenate  at  Berne  was  empowered  to  ex¬ 
amine  every  complaint,  and  redrefs  every  grievance  ; 
but  their  motions  were  confidered  as  too  tardy  by  po¬ 
pular  impatience,  and  the  infurgents  endeavoured  to  be¬ 
come  mailers  of  the  ftrong  places.  Troops  were  Tent 
again!!  them  by  the  government  of  Berne,  but  General 
Weifs  a£led  with  hefitation,  if  not  even  with  treachery, 
and  a  body  of  republicans  appeared  under  General  Me¬ 
nard,  who  fent  an  aid  de  camp  and  two  huffars  to  Ge* 
neral  Weifs.  As  the  meffengers  returned,  one  of  the 
huffars  was  killed,  moil  probably  by  accident,  but  it 
was  infiantly  magnified  into  a  horrid  breach  of  the  law 
of  nations.  The  French,  therefore,  continued  to  ad¬ 
vance,  and  were  mailers  of  the  whole  Pays  de  Vaud 
by  the  end  of  January.  The  government  of  Berne 
prepared  for  war,  while  it  at  the  fame  time  ufed  every 
effort  in  order  to  maintain  peace.  A  truce  was  entered 
into  with  General  Brune,  the  fucceffor  of  Menard,  and 
thofe  who  killed  the  huffar  were  delivered  up.  An 
army  of  20,000  men  was  collected,  the  command  of 
which  was  given  to  M.  d’Erlach,  once  a  field  marfhal 
in  the  fervice  of  France.  But  there  was  a  prevailing 
difaffe&ion  in  his  army,  and  the  people  were  far  from 
being  united  among  themfelves.  With  this  circum- 
ilance  the  French  were  well  acquainted,  and  therefore 
they  demanded  a  total  change  of  government.  As 
M.  d’Erlach  was  apprehenfive  of  a  fliil  greater  defec¬ 
tion  in  his  army,  he  requefted  permiffion  to  put  an  end 
to  the  armiftice.  The  French  now  refuted  to  negotiate, 
and  General,  Schawenberg  on  the  2d  of  March  took 
poffeffion  of  Soleure  at  the  head  of  13,000  men.  Brune 
afterwards  made  himfelf  mafler  of  Friburg,  and  forced 
the  Swifs  army  to  retreat.  The  government  of  Berne 
being  now  greatly  alarmed,  decreed  the  landfthurm ,  or 
riling  of  the  people  in  a  mafs,  which  their  ancient  cuf- 
toms  juftified  in  the  time  of  neceffity.  I  he  people  af- 
fembled,  diffolved  the  government,  and  offered  to  dif- 
mifs  the  army,  if  the  republican  troops  would  retire. 

This  offer  was -reje&ed,  without  admitting  a  French 
garrifon  into  Berne,  and  therefore  they  continued  to  ad¬ 
vance.  About  6000  from  the  army  of  M.  d  Erlach 
had  deferted,  leaving  him  at  the  bead  of  no  more  than 
14,000  men  \  and  although  the  rifing  had  abundantly 
fupplied  him  with  numbers,  yet  he  had  not  time  fuffi- 
cient  to  get  them  properly  arranged.  He  was  attacked 
on  the  5th  of  March,  and  driven  from  Newenbegand 

Favenbrun, 
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Trance.  Favenbtun,  but  having  rallied  his  troops,  he  made  a 

c — - 1  for  fome  time  at  Uteren.  The  conflict  was  re- 

^798*  newed  at  Grauholtz,  from  whence  they  were  driven 
four  miles  nearer  the  capital.  Being  completely  de¬ 
feated  ,  they  murdered  many  of  their  officers  in  a  fit  of 
defpair,  among  whom  was  their  commander  in  chief. 
Berne  capitulated  to  the  French,  which  induced  the 
more  wealthy  and  populous  Hates  to  follow  the  example  5 
but  the  poorer  cantons  made  a  dreadful  effort  to  pre- 
ferve  their  fmall  poffeflions,  and  the  independence  of 
their 'country.  T'hey  compelled  Schawenberg  to  retire 
with  the  lofs  of  3000  men,  but  were  at  laid  totally  van- 
■quiihed  by  the  fuperior  {kill  and  numbers  of  the  repub¬ 
lican  army.  The  public  magazines  were  plundered, 
-and  a  new  conflitution  was  forced  upon  them  after  the 
model  of  France. 

If  the  directory  made  no  fcruple  to  violate  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  other  nations,  it  was  very  reafonable  to 
conclude  that  they  would  pay  little  regard  to  the  liber¬ 
ties  of  their  countrymen  at  home.  A  third  of  the  le- 
giflature  was  changed  in  the  months  of  April ;  one  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  dire&ory  went  out  by  ballot,  and  J'reilhard 
was  chofen  to  fucceed  him.  Nothing  was  left  unat¬ 
tempted  by  the  dire&ory  to  influence  the  ele&ion  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  their  friends,  but  their  fuccefs  was  not  great. 
They  complained  to  the  council  of  five  hundred  on  the 
2d  of  May  5  they  complained  of  plots  of  royalifls,  by 
which  it  was  faid  that  ele&ions  had  been  made  to  fall 
on  men  who  were  inimical  to  the  intereft  of  the  repub¬ 
lic.  It  was  propofed  on  the  7th  by  the  committee  who 
reported  on  the  mefifage  of  the  directory,  that  many 
ele6loral  aliemblies  fhould  be  annulled  ;  but  General 
Jourdan  oppofed  this  plan  as  incompatible  with  the  free¬ 
dom  of  eledlion,  and  as  proceeding  upon  the  fuppofition 
of  confplracies  which  had  no  exigence. 

The^inva  We  are  now  to  be  prefented  with  the  moft  extrava- 
fion  of  E-"  gant  projedl  which  perhaps  the  dire&ory  ever  attempt- 
gypt  pro-  ed  to  execute j — to  fend  a  formidable  army  to  take  pof- 
je<5led  by  feflion  of  Egypt,  and  from  thence  to  proceed  by  the 
the  direc-  pea  tQ  t^e  ]7aft  Indies,  to  take  poffeffion  of  the 

Britifli  fettlements  in  that  quarter  of  the  globe.  After 
peace  was  proclaimed  between  France  and  Germany, 
the  dire£lory  made  no  fecret  of  their  determination  to 
invade  Great  Britain.  Whether  this  proje£l  was  of  Bo¬ 
naparte’s  own  devifing,  or  intended  as  a  fnare  in  order 
to  get  rid  of  him  and  his  victorious  army,  feems  to  be^ 
a  matter  which  our  readers  mult  be  left  to  determine 
for  themfelves.  It  might  not  be  his  projeCt,  and  he 
might  accept  the  command  of  the  army  of  Egypt  from 
this  conviction,  that  he  would  be  fafer  abroad  in  the 
molt  perilous  undertaking,  than  be  expofed  at  home  to 
the  malice  of  a  government  become  jealous  of  his  repu¬ 
tation,  and  which  was  far  from  being  fcrupulous  . of  its 
conduCt. 

The  meditated  attack  upon  Egypt  was  certainly  con-1 
duCted  with  fuch  a  degree  of  fecrecy  as  was  calculated 
to  miflead.  Prodigious  Hones  were  circulated  concern¬ 
ing  large  rafts  of  timber,  by  means  of  which  the  army  of 
England,-  as  it  was  called,  was  to  be  conveyed  over  to 
Britain  5  and  to  give  the  greater  probability  to 'this  re¬ 
port,  General  Bonaparte,  the  commander  in  chief,  made 
a  journey  to  the  weHern  coafl.  The  fleet  was  getting 
rread-y  in  the  harbour  of  Toulon,  .and  troops  were  col  levi¬ 
ed  in  its  vicinity.  But  Bonaparte  embarked  with  40,000 
of  jiis  veteran  troops,  and  .on  the  9th  of  June  reached  the 
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ifland  of  Malta.  He  quarrelled  with  the  grand-mafler,  France^ 
becaufe  he  would  not  permit  fo  large  a  fleet  to  water 
all  at  once  in  his  ports.  The  French  commander  land-  l79&* 
ed  his  troops  in  different  places,  and  attempted  to  make 
himfelf  mailer  of  the  ifland.  It  is  faid  that  many  of  the 
knights  belonged  to  the  illuminati,  and  were  therefore 
ready  to  betray  their  government.  After  a  very  feeble 
oppofition  the  grand-mafler  capitulated,  and  thus  gave 
up  in  a  few  days  a  fortrefs  which,  it  is  faid,  might  have 
held  out  for  weeks  againfl  all  the  troops  of  the  French 
republic.  Bonaparte  left  in  the  ifland  a  garrifon  of 
4000  men,  and  failed  for  Alexandria  on  the  2ifl.  483 

Rear-admiral  Nelfon  having  diftinguiflied  himfelf  in  Admiral 
a  very  eminent  degree,  while  in  the  ftation  of  commo- .^e^^goes 
dore  under  Lord  St  Vincent,  was  fent  in  purfuit  of  Bo-1^ 
naparte.  Being  wholly  ignorant  of  the  deflination  ofparte, 
the  French,  he  failed  for  Naples,  where  he  obtained  in¬ 
formation  of  the  attack  upon  Malta,  to  which  accord¬ 
ingly  he  fleered  his  courfe.  On  his  arrival,  however, 
he  found  that  Bonaparte  was  gone ;  but  conjecturing 
that  he  had  failed  for  Alexandria,  he  immediately  pre¬ 
pared  to  follow  him.  The  French  commander,  inftead 
of  keeping  a  dircCl  courfe  towards  that  city,  flood  along 
the  Grecian  coafl,  till  he  made  the  eafternmofl  point  of  the 
ifland  of  Candia.  Then  fleering  to  the  fouthward,  he 
fo  protracted  his  voyage,  that  he  did  not  reach  the  E- 
gyptian  coafl  till  Admiral  Nelfon  had  left  it.  Having 
landed  his  troops,  he  took  the  city  of  Alexandria  by 
florm  on  the  5th  of  July.  It  was  defperately  defended 
by  the  inhabitants,  but  without  military  fkill.  The  re¬ 
publican  tranfports  were  drawn  up  within  the  inner 
harbour  of  Alexandria,  and  the  fliips  of  war  call  anchor 
along  the  fhore  of  the  bay  of  Aboufvir.  The  republi¬ 
can  army  marched  on  towards  the  Nile,  and  in  pro^ 
ceeding  along  the  banks  of  that  river,  they  fuffered 
much  from  the  intenfe  heat  of  the  climate.  They  foon 
came  to  aClion  with  the  Mamelukes,  or  military  rulers 
of  the  country  5  but  the  fmall  degree  of  fkill  poffeffed 
by  thofe  barbarians,  was  by  no  means  a  match  for  Eu¬ 
ropean  taClics.  Cairo  furrendered  on  the  23d,  and  two 
days  after,  another  battle  was  fought,  in  which  the  in¬ 
habitants  were  defeated.  They  made  a  lafl  effort  on  the 
26th,  near  the  celebrated  pyramids,  when  2000  of 
them  were  killed,  400  camels  with  baggage  were  taken, 
and  50  pieces  of  cannon*  48$ 

Having  proceeded  thus  far  in  his  conquefl  of  Egypt, Tyranny 
Bonaparte  framed  for  it  a  provifional  government,  and  dupli- 
iffued  proclamations  in  the  Arabian  language,  protefl-aty  °  ^fJ" 
ing  that  the  French  were  friendly  to  the  religion  of 
Mahomet,  owned  the  authority  of  the  grand  fignior, 
and  were  only  come  to  inflict  punifliment  on  the  Mame¬ 
lukes  for  doing  fo  much  injury  to  their  trade  with  E- 
gypt.  ,  Thus  far  the  good  fortune  of  Bonaparte Teemed 
Hill  to  attend  him  ;  but  on  the  rft  of  Augufl the  fleet 
under  Admiral  Nelfon  appeared  off  the  mouth  of  the 
Nile,  who  having  difeovered  the  pofition  of  the  French 
fleet,  prepared  to  attack  it.'  In:  point  of  numbers  the 
two  fleets  were  upon  a  level,  but  as  to  weight  of  metal 
the  French  fleet  was  the  flronger-of  the  two.  Admiral 
Nelfon,  by  running  fome  of *4is  flflps  between  the  ene¬ 
my  and  -the  land,  furrounded  one  part  of  the  fleet,  , 
while  the  refl  were  thus  rendered  entirely  ufelefs.  The 
Culloden  ran  aground  while  this  plan  was  carrying  into 
effeCt }  an  advantage  upon  the  whole,  as  it  pointed  out 
to. the  refl  where,  the  danger  lay  .concealed.  This  me- 
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morable  action  commenced  with  the  fetting  of  the  fun, 
and  continued,  with  occafional  intervals,  till  the  break 
of  day.  Nine  fail  of  the  line  belonging  to  the  French 
were  taken  5  a  fhip  of  the  line  was  burnt  by  her  own 
commander,  and  the  admiral’s  flag  fhip,  L'Orient,  was 
blown  up  during  the  aflion,  few  of  her  crew,  confiding 
of  1000  men,  having  efcaped  dedru&ion.  Two  {hips 
of  the  line  and  two  frigates  were  faved  by  flight,  but 
afterwards  captured. 

If  we  confine  ourfelves  to  modern  times,  it  will  be 
difficult  to  point  out  any  naval  engagement  productive 
of  more  intereding  effeds  than  this.  The  military  ex¬ 
ertions  of  France  had  by  degrees  dedroyed  the  combi¬ 
nation  which  the  princes  of  Europe  formed  againd  her. 
The  vi&ories  of  Bonaparte  had  humbled  the  pride  of 
Audria  5  the  continent  looked  with  difmay  towards  the 
new  republic,  and  when  the  directory  feized  on  Rome 
and  Switzerland,  no  power  ventured  to  interpofe  in 
their  behalf.  The  afpeCt  of  affairs,  however,  had  now 
undergone  an  almod  total  revolution.  The  once  trium¬ 
phant  Bonaparte  was  (hut  up  in  a  barbarous  country, 
from  which  the  deets  of  Britain  might  prevent  his  re¬ 
turn.  Propofals  were  made  by  Great  Britain  to  the 
northern  powers,  for  the  recommencement  of  hodilities 
againd  France,  as  it  was  not  conceived  podible  that  fhe 
could  make  fuch  refidance  as  formerly.  The  dates  of 
Italy,  too,  determined  to  make  a  bold  effort  for  the  re¬ 
covery  of  their  independence.  The  court  of  Naples  re¬ 
joiced  at  the  dedruClion  of  the  French  fleet,  and  the 
king  himfelf  went  to  meet  Admiral  Nelfon  on  his  re¬ 
turn  from  the  Nile. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  French  had  long  promifed 
encouragement  to  the  Irifh  rebels  ;  but  as  their  expec¬ 
tations  were  not  gratified  in  time,  they  broke  out  into 
open  rebellion  without  the  promifed  aflidance  ;  and 
when  the  fpirit  of  rebellion  was, almod  wholly  fubdued, 
the  dire&ory  attempted  to  land  troops  in  fmall  divifions’ 
fuch  as  that  under  General  Humbert  on  the  22d  of  Au- 
gud,  confiding  only  of  1100  men,  who  landed  at  Kil- 
lala.  Yet  this  force,  fmall  as  it  was,  would  have  pro¬ 
ved  formidable  but  a  month  before.  They  were  joined 
by  a  party  of  the  mod  defperate  of  the  rebels  in  the  vi¬ 
cinity,  and  defeated  General  Lake  at  the  head  of  a  fu- 
perior  force,  taking  from  him  fix  pieces  of  cannon. 

I  heir  next  dep  was  to  march  in  different  directions  to 
announce  the  arrival  of  the  republicans,  and  maintain¬ 
ed  their  ground  for  three  weeks.  This  able  general 
receiving .  no  reinforcements  from  France,  finding  the 
rebellion  in  a  great  meafure  crudied,  and  being  inform¬ 
ed  that  General  Cornwallis  was  about  to  furround  him 
with  25,000  men,  he  laid  down  his  arms  to  a  Britidi 
column,  four  days  after  he  had  difmiifed  his  Irifli  affo- 
ciates,  that  they  might  provide  for  their  own  fafety. 
A  Clive  meafures  were  now  taken  by  the  diretf  ory  to 
fend  troops  to  Ireland  when  too  late,  as  the  vigilance 
of  Britidi  cruizers  defeated  all  their  endeavours.  La 
Hoche,  a  fhip  of  84  guns,  and  four  frigates,  were  cap¬ 
tured  by  Sir  John  Borlafe  Warren  on  the  12th  of  Oc¬ 
tober,  in  attempting  to  reach  Ireland  with  3000  men. 
On  the  20th  another  frigate  was  taken,  dedined  for  the 
fame  country,  which  induced  the  directory  to  abandon 
the  attempt  as  altogether  defperate. 

The  viClory .  obtained  by  Admiral  Nelfon  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Nile,  made  the  king  of  Naples  ad  the 
very  imprudent  part  of  preparing  to  commence  hoftili- 
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ties  againd  France.  Without  even  waiting  till  the 
Audrians  diould  commence  the  attack  on  the  republi¬ 
can  troops  in  the  Roman  territory,  he  procured'General 
Mack  to  alfume  the  command  of  his  army.  He  be^an 
the  war  without  any  foreign  aid,  except  the  Britidi 
fleet,  and  thus  brought  upon  himfelf  the  vengeance  of 
the  French  republic.  The  direClory  had  no  idea  that 
he  would  adopt  fuch  conduCl,  and  of  confequence  when 
General  Mack  appeared  at  the  head  of  45,000  men, 
the  troops  of  France  in  that  quarter  were  unable  to 
contend  with  him.  General  Championet  having  judly 
complained  of  the  attack  made  upon  his  pods,  circum- 
danced  as  he  was,  he-received  for  anfwer  from  the  ho- 
dile  commander,  that  his  majedy  had  refolved  to  take 
pofleflion  of  the  Roman  territory,  and  advifed  the 
French  to  retire  quietly  into  the  Cifalpine  dates,  main¬ 
taining  that  their  entrance  into  Tufcany  would  be  cou¬ 
ntered  as  a  declaration  of  war.,  Championet  accord¬ 
ingly  evacuated  Rome,  as  he  had  no  force  againd  fuch 
a  formidable  army.  He  left  a  garrifon  in  the  cadle  of 
St  Angelo,  and  concentrated  what  troops  he  could  col¬ 
led  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  Roman  date.  General 
Mack  entered  the  city  of  Rome  without  oppofition  in 
the  end  of  November. 

Thefe  tranfadions  having  been  known  at  Paris,  war  The4Frencfi 
was  immediately  declared  againd  their  Neapolitan  '  and  declare  war 
Sardinian  majedies,  the  latter  of  whom  had  committed  a£ainft  N*~ 
no  ad  of  hodility  againd  the  French  5  but  he  was  ac-  £le *.?“• 3 
cufed  of  difaffedion  to  the  republic,  a  charge  which  ™  mia’ 
could  fcarcely  fail  to  be  true.  He  found  himfelf  placed 
in  a  very  humiliating  fituation  fince  the  fird  entrance  of 
Bonaparte  into  Italy,  his  dronged  fortreffes  being  in 
pofleflion  of  the  French,  who  levied  on  him  what  con¬ 
tributions  they  thought  proper,  and  even  placed  a  gar¬ 
rifon  in  his  metropolis.  Being  unable  to  go  to  war,  he 
made  a  voluntary  furrender  of  his  continental  domi¬ 
nions,  and  agreed  to  retire  to  the  ifland  of  Sardinia. 

A  period  was  foon  put  to  the  difpute  with  Naples. 

As  the  French  retreated,  the  country  people  gave  them 
much  trouble  and  uneafinefs,  and  the  Neapolitan  troops 
fcarcely  obferved  the  modem  rules  of  war  refpeding 
fuch  as  they  had  taken  prifonCrs.  When  General  Bou- 
chard,  by  orders  from  General  Mack,  commanded  the 
cadle  of  St  Angelo  to  furrender,  he  maintained  that  he 
would  view  the  prifoners  in  the  light  of  hodages  for  the 
conduft  of  the  garrifon,  and  that  a  man  diould  be  put 
to  death  for  every  gun  fired  from  the  cadle.  It  is 
fcarcely  to  be  imagined  that  the  Neapolitan  officers 
would  have  exprefled  themfelves  in  fuch  a  fhocking 
manner,  if  they  had  not  calculated  on  the  vigorous  co¬ 
operation  of  the  Audrian  forces,  in  which,  however, 
they  were  very  much  deceived.  The  confequence  was' 
that  the  territory  of  Naples  very  foon  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  French.  Either  the  terror  of  the  republi¬ 
can  name  was  fo  great  in  Italy,  or  the  cowardice  of  the 
Neapolitan  troops,  that  they  were  defeated  by  one- 
fourth  of  their  own  numbers,  at  Terni,  Porto  Fermo, 

Civita  Cadellana,  Otricoli,  and  Calvi.  As  the  army 
of  General  Mack  was  gradually  reduced  to  12,000 
men,  in  conference  of  defertion  and  frequent  defeats 
he  advifed  the  king  of  Naples  and  his  family  to  take  re¬ 
fuge  onboard  the  Britifh  fleet,  which  was  then  lying  at 
Leghorn.  This  advice  was  adopted,  and  they  reached 
Palermo  in  Sicily  on  the  27th  of  December,  in  Admiral 
N el fon’s  flnp.  General  Mack  having  requefled  an  ar- 
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miftice,  it  was  refufed  by  the  French  commander.  Be- 
ing  driven  from  Capua,  the  only  remaining  poll:  of  any 
confequence  in  the  territory  of  Naples,  and  being  in 
the  greateft  danger  from  the  difaffe&ion  of  his  troops, 
he  furrendered  himfelf  and  the  officers  of  his  ftaff  to  the 
republican  general.  -The  governor  of  Naples  offered  a 
contribution  of  money  if  the  French  troops  would  not 
enter  that  city,  which  was  agreed  to,  and  they  remain¬ 
ed  at  Capua.  General  Serrurier,  at  the  head  of  a 
French  column,  drove  the  Neapolitans  out  of  Leghorn, 
and  took  poffeffion  of  that  place. 

— r ^  Such  is  the  mildnefs  of  the  climate  in  the  fouthern 
conduct  of  parts  of  Italy,  that  the  people  can  fubfifl  with  fewer 
roni.  ZZa"  e^orts  induftry  than  in  almoff  any  other  country  of 
Europe.  This  naturally  begets  an  indolent  difpofition, 
which  is  cheriihed  by  a  number  of  charitable  inftitutions 
originating  from  the  Catholic  religion.  In  Naples  there 
had  long  been  a  body  of  men  called  Lazzaroni,  or  beg¬ 
gars,  amounting  to  the  aftoniftiing  fum  total  of  near 
40,000,  who  entirely  fubfifted  on  charity.  They  fre¬ 
quently  threatened  the  (late  if  they  did  not  receive  an 
immediate  fupply  of  their  wants,  which  procured  them 
very  liberal  contributions.  Having  been  informed  that 
the  French,  wherever  they  came,  deftroyed  all  monaf- 
teries  and  other  fources  of  charity,  they  determined  to 
oppofe  them  to  the  utmoft  of  their  power,  and  appear 
the  advocates  for  royal  government.  In  the  beginning 
of  January  1799,  they  exhibited  marks  of  difcontent, 
and  at  laft  broke  out  into  an  open  infurreflion.  They 
appointed  Prince  Militorni  their  commander  in  chief, 
who  made  many  fruitlefs  efforts  to  reffrain  their  vio¬ 
lence  and  love  of  plunder.  They  declared  war  againft 
the  French,  forced  the  prifons  open,  and  murdered  all 
who  had  been  incarcerated  for  difaffe&ion  to  the  kingly 
government.  Their  ravages  now  became  fo  dreadful 
and  boundlefs,  that  Prince  Militorni  abandoned  them, 
fet  out  to  Capua,  and  requefled  Championet  to  take 
poffeffion  of  the  city,  in  order  to  refcue  it  from  utter 
deflru&ion.  It  was  agreed  that  a  column  of  French 
troops  fhould  take  a  circuitous  route,  and  enter  the 
city  from  the  oppofite  quarter.  Before  this  plan  could 
be  carried  into  execution,  two-thirds  of  the  Lazzaroni 
marched  out  on  the  19th  and  20th  of  January,  with 
the  daring  refolution  to  attack  the  French  in  the  forti¬ 
fications  of  Capua.  Multitudes  of  them  perifhed  by 
the  French  artillery  y  and  in  order  to  favour  the  cap¬ 
ture  of  Naples  by  the  party  fent  on  that  expedition,' 
Championet  made  no  fally  out  upon  them,  but  conti¬ 
nued  on  the  defenfive.  The  Lazzaroni  being  informed 
on  the  2 1  ft  that  a  French  column  had  marched  for 
Naples,  returned  to  the  city  j  and  although  Champio¬ 
net  clofely  purfued  them,  they  arrived  in  time  to  barri¬ 
cade  the  ftreets,  and  prepare  for  the  defence  of  differ¬ 
ent^  quarters.  A  terrible  conflict  now  commenced, 
which  lafted  from  the  morning  of  the  2  2d  to  the  even¬ 
ing  of  the  23d*of  January.  Having  been  driven  from 
ftreet  to  ftreet,  they  finally  rallied  at  one  of  the  gates 
of  the  city,  where  they  were  almoff  totally  cut  off.  It 
is  certainly  a  reproach  to  the  Neapolitan  government, 
not  to  have  been  able  to  give  a  better  dire&ion  to  the 
undaunted  courage  of  fuch  men. 

We  may  view  this  triumph  as  the  laff  which  the  di- 
reflory  enjoyed,  for  the  confequences  of  their  paft  con- 
du&  were  now  rapidly  gathering  around  them.  They 
were  with  the  greateft  juftice  unpopular  at  home?  both 
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from  their  mode  of  conducing  public  affairs,  and  their  France, 
repeated  violations  of  the  conftitution  of  their  country. 

Their  profufion  was  unlimited,  as  well  as  the  exorbitant  *799* 
demands  which  they  made  upon  conquered  countries. 
Championet  was  fo  affiamed  of  them,  that  in  Italy  he 
endeavoured  to  reffrain  them,  in  confequence  of  which 
he  was  deprived  of  his  command,  and  thrown  into  pri- 
fon  y  Scherer,  the  wTar  minifter,  being  appointed  his 
fucceffor.  Under  him  the  rapacity  of  the  government 
agents,  and  the  embezzlement  of  the  public  ftores,  were 
carried  as  high  as  poflible.  Yet  France  ftill  continued 
to  be  dreaded  by  foreign  nations,  to  whom  the  true 
ftate  of  internal  affairs  was  but  obfcurely  known.  An 
army  of  43*000  Ruffians  had  arrived  to  the  affiftance  of 
Auftria,  yet  that  cabinet  was  at  a  lofs  whether  to  de¬ 
clare  war  or  not.  Britain  folicited  the  aid  of  Pruffia 
with  an  offer  of  large  fubfidies  y  but  Sieyes,  the  pleni¬ 
potentiary  at  Berlin,  artfully  contrived  to  defeat  the 
negotiation,  and  counteract  the  unpopularity  of  his 
country  in  Germany,  by  giving  to  the  world  the  fecret 
convention  of  Campo  Formio.  This  determined  the 
greater  number  of  the  German  princes  to  maintain 
their  neutrality  under  the  guardianffiip  of  Pruffia. 

A  note  was  prefented  to  the  congrefs  at  Raftadt  on 
the  2d  of  January  by  the  French  plenipotentiaries  refi- 
dent  there,  intimating  that  if  the  entrance  of  Ruffian 
troops  into  Germany  was  not  prevented,  it  would  be 
confidered  as  tantamount  to  a  declaration  of  war.  To 
this  no  fatisfa&ory  anfvver  was  returned.  The  ftrong 
fortrefs  of  Ehrenbreitftein  furrendered  on  tile  26th  of 
that  month,  after  being  blockaded  ftnce  the  treaty  of 
Campo  Formio.  This  poffeffion,  together  with  Mentz 
and  Duffeldorf,  made  the  French  a  very  powerful  ene¬ 
my  on  the  Rhine.  Switzerland  alfo  belonged  to  them, 
and  all  the  fortified  places  of  Italy,  on  which  account 
they  were  qualified  to  commence  arrive  operations.  At 
this  period  Jourdan  commanded  on  the  Upper  Rhine 
from  Mentz  to  Huningen  y  the  eaftern  frontier  of 
Switzerland  was  occupied  by  General  Maffena;  Scherer 
had  the  chief  command  in  Italy  y  Moreau  afted  under 
him,  and  Macdonald  commanded  the  troops  in  the  ter¬ 
ritory  of  Rome  and  Naples.  Yet  all  thefe  armies  fo 
mattered,  did  not  exceed  170,000  men,  a  force  greatly 
inferior  to  that  of  Auftria,  altogether  independent  of  ^ 
the  Ruffian  army.  The  directory,  however,  trufting  to  War  de- 
the  unity  of  its  own  plans,  the  wavering  politics  of  tliec*:irec*  a~ 
court  of  Vienna,  and  the  flow  movements  of  the  im-^n^  t^ie 
perial  armies,  was  anxious  to  renew  the  war,  a  declara-  a^YrTnd 
tion  of  which  agalnft  the  emperor  of  Germany  and  theduke^of 
gnmd  duke  of  Tufcany,  was  made  on  the  13th  ofEufcany. 
March.  Jourdan  had  a&ually  eroded  the  Rhine  at 
Straffiurgh  on  the  iff  of  that  month,  and  occupied 
many  ftrong  pofitions  in  Swabia.  Manheim  was  taken 
and  General  Bernadotte  fummoned  Philipffiurg  to  fur- 
render,  while  General  St  Cyr  entered  Stutgard.  In 
orffer  to  oppofe  the  march  of  this  army,  the  archduke 
Charles  croffed  the  Lech  on  the  4th  of  March  ;  Maf- 
fena  marched  into  the  territory  of  the  Grifons,  and  fur- 
prifing  a  ftrong  body  of  Auftrians,  made  the  whole  of 
them  prifoners,  together  with  their  general  and  the 
whole  of  his  ft aff,  in  confequence  of  which  the  country 
of  the  Grifons  was  reduced. 

.  -^le  republican  plan  of  procedure  was  not  completed 
without  the  jun&ion  of  Mafiena’s  and  Jourdan’s  armies, 
to  accomplifli  which  it  was  neceffary  to  carry  the  im¬ 
portant 
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portant  poft  of  Feldkirch,  which  was  held  by  General 
Hotze.  Defeated  in  bis  firft  attempt,  Maftena  renew¬ 
ed  the  attack  five  times  with,  frefh  forces,  but  the  de¬ 
termined  bravery  of  the  Auftrians  rendered  them  mef- 
fe&ual.  But  as  the  French  were  in  pofleflion.  of  the 
Grifons,  the  inVafion  of  the  Engadine  was  facilitated, 
where  the  Auftrians  being  too  weak  to  refill:,  retreated 
into  the  Tyrol,  and  were  purfued  by  the  republicans, 
who  forced  fome  of  the  defiles,  and  extended  their  in¬ 
roads  as  far  as  Glurentz  and  Nauders. 

The  vanguard  of  the  principal  Auftrian  army  pufli- 
ed  on  to  meet  the  French.  It  was  attacked  by  Jourdan 
on  the  20th  of  March,  by  whom  the  outpolb  were 
driven  in  ;  but  the  centre  of  his  army  was  attacked  on 
the  following  day,  and  forced  to  retire  to  Stockach  during 
the  night.  The  archduke  encamped  before  Stockach 
on  the  24th,  and  the  republicans  attacked  him  on  the 
following  day.  Hi$  right  wing  under  General  Meer- 
feldt  was  their  main  objeft,  which  they  fucceeded  in 
driving  into  a  wood  between  Liptingen  ajid  Stockach. 
Meerfeldt  renewed  the  conflift  without  fuccefs.  The 
left  wing  having  maintained  its  ground,  fent  reinforce¬ 
ments  to  General  Meerfeldt,  who  in  his  turn  obligee! 
the  French  to  retire.  The  French,  however,  made 
4000  prifoners  during  the  various  movements  of  the 
day.  Yet  their  lofs  was  fo  great,  and  the  Auftrian 
force  fo  vaftly  fuperior  to  their  own,  that  General  Joui- 
dan  durft  not  hazard  another  engagement.  He  retreat - 
ed  on  the  following  day,  and  feeling  that  he  .wTas  not  a 
match  for  the  enemy,  he  fent  a  part  of  his  army  to 
cover  Kehl  and  Strafburg,  and  marched  with  the  re¬ 
mainder  towTards  Switzerland.  .By  this  event  General 
Maftena,  who  wTas  forcing  his  wray  to  the  Tyrol  and 
Engadine,  was  obliged  to  return  to  the  proteaion  of 
Switzerland.  He  was  appointed  to  the  chief  command 
in  this  quarter,  and  Jourdan  wTas  removed*. 

The  Auftrians  wTere  no  lefs  fuccefsful  in  Italy,  not- 
withftanding  they  wrere  attacked  by  the  French  before 
the  termination  of  the  armiftice.  General  Kray  ob¬ 
tained  a  complete  vi&ory  over  them  at  Legnago,  and 
forced  them  to  flee  for  prote&ion  under  the  walls  of 
Mantua.  On  the  1 5th  of  April  they  were  again  at¬ 
tacked  by  the  Auftrians  at  Memiruolo,  and  again 
forced  to  retreat  after  an  obftinate  refiftance.  The 
lofs  fuftained  by  the  French  in  thefe  different  engage¬ 
ments  was  unqueftionably  great,  but  we  fhould  appre¬ 
hend  that  the  account  which  dates  it  at  30,000  men  in 
killed,  wounded  and  prifoners,  muft  furely  be  exagge¬ 
rated.  But  the  AuftriansWy  be  faid  to  have  purchafed 
thefe  vi (Tories  at  a  dear  rate.  Scherer  at  firft  gained 
fome  advantages  over  them,  but  he  had  not  fkill  to 
improve  them,  elfe  they  would  have  unqueftionably 
given  a  new  turn  to  the  afpe£t  of  affairs.  The  Auftrian 
pofts  were  forced  by  a  divifion  of  his  army  on  the  26th 
of  March,  and  4000  prifoners  taken  ;  but  on  the  other 
divifion  being  repulfed,  he  withdrew  his  troops,  and 
thus  relinquifhed  the  advantages  he  had  obtained.  On 
the  5th  of  April  the  divifion  under  Moreau  performed 
wonders,  and  took  3000  prifoners  5  but  by  the  unfkil- 
ful  meafures  of  Scherer,  he  was  not  fupported,  and 
the  triumph  of  the  Auftrians  was  of  courfe  complete. 

Prior  to  this  period,  a  body  of  Ruffians  joined  the 
imperialifts,  and  the  command  of  this  combined  army 
WaS  given  to  Field-marftial  Smvarrow  Rimnifki,  who 
advanced  towards  the  Adda  on  the  24th  of  April  3  and 
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after  carrying  the  outpofls  of  General  Moreau,  Suwar- 
row  determined  to  attack  him  in  his  entrenchments.  He 
maintained  the  appearance  of  attack  along  the  whole 
line  of  Moreau,  while  he  fecretly  threw  a  bridge  ever 
among  the  rocks  at  the  upper  part  of  the  river,  wdiere 
fuch  a  thing  had  been  confidered  as  impoffible.  By 
means  of  this  bridge  a  part  of  the  combined  army  next 
morning  turned  the  republican  fortifications,  and  at¬ 
tacked  °their  flank  and  rear,  while  the  reft  of  the  army 
forced  the  paffage  of  the  river  at  different  points.  The 
French  fought  with  their  ufual  intrepidity,  but  were 
foon  driven  from  all  their  politions,  and  forced  to  re¬ 
treat  to  Pavia,  with  the  lofs  of  6000  men  killed,  5000 
made  prifoners,  including  four  generals,  and  80  pieces 
of  cannon. 

General  Moreau  now  eftablifhed  the  poor  remains  of 
his  army,  amounting  to  !  2,000  men,  upon  the  Po,  be¬ 
tween  Aleffandna  and  Yalentia.  He  forced,  on  the 
nth  of  May,  a  body  of  Auftrians  to  retreat,  and  took 
a  number  of  them  prifoners.  On  the  1  2th,  about  7000 
Ruffians  crofted  the  Po  at  Bafignano,  and  marched  on 
towards  Pecetto,  when  Moreau  fell  upon  them  with 
furv  and  they  refufing  to  lay  down  their  arms,  about 
2000  of  them  wrere  drowmed  in  repafling  the  river,  and 
a  few  were  taken  prifoners.  On  the  advance  of  Su- 
warrow,  General  Moreau  wras  under  the  neceflity  of 
retiring  to  occupy  the  Bochetta,  as  well  as  other  palfes 
which  lead  to  the  territory  of  Genoa,  when  the  com¬ 
bined  army  began  the  lieges  of  the  fortified  places  in 
Italy  then  occupied  by  the  French.  Bellegarde  drove 
the  French  from  the  Engadine  }  Maftena  was  obliged 
to  retire  to  the  vicinity  of  Zurich,  he  was  fo  preffed  by 
the  archduke  \  and  nearly  the  whole  of  Piedmont  had 
rifen  againft  the  republicans.  They  received  no  rein¬ 
forcements  from  the  interior  of  France,  and  tbeir  officers 
were  obliged  to  a£I  on  tbe  defenfive,  to  defend  the 
frontiers  as  long  as  poflible.  In  one  inftance  only  they 
had  the  power  of  making  oilenfive  w^ar,  and  it  was  cer¬ 
tainly  done  with  great  vigour.  General  Macdonald 
had  ftill  a  confiderable  army  in  the  fouthern  parts  of 
Italy,  in  the  territories  of  Naples  and  Rome.  .  The 
combined  powrers  had  made  no  effort  to  cut  off  his  ref 
treat,  convinced,  perhaps  that  this  could  fcarcely  be 
accomplifhed  in  the  mountainous  countries  of  Tufcany 
and  Genoa.  Knowing  bis  lituation  to  be  fecure,  he 
was  in  no  hurry  to  remove,  although  nearly,  the  whole 
country  between  him  and  h  ranee  was  occupied  by  the 
combined  army.  His  army  amounted  to  about  30,000 
men,  and  he  received  orders  from  the  directory  to  leave 
the  territories  of  Rome  and  Naples,  and  unite,  if  poflible, 
with  the  army  of  Moreau.  From  the  fituation  of  the 
allies,  however,  be  refolved  to  hazard  an  a£lion  by 
him f elf.  With  Moreau  he,  had  .concerted  a  plan  for 
dividing  their  enemies,  and  vanquifliing  them  in  detail, 
as  Bonaparte  had  fo  often  done  in  Italy  before.  Mac¬ 
donald  alone  was  in  a  fituation  for  ftriking  an  important 
blow7,  yet  it  was  neceftary  for  Moreau  to  draw  upon 
bimfelf  as  many  of  tbe  Auftro-Ruffian  forces  as  poflible, 
that  the  remainder  might  be  more  completely  expofed 
to  the  attack  of  Macdonald. 

Moreau  availed  himfelf  of  the  circumftance  of  the  Artful  ftra~ 
French  and  Spanifh  fleets  being  in  tbe  vicinity  of  Genoa,  tagemaf 
to  fpread  a  report  that  they  had  brought  him. a 1  very 1 
powerful  reinforcement,  intending  thereby  to  withdraw 
the  attention  of  Suwarrow  from  Macdonald,  ihe 
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Ruffian  general  was  at  Turin,  his  advanced  polls  at 
Sufa,  Pignerol,  and  the  Col  d’Affiette,  while  General 
Hohenzollern  was  Rationed  at  Modena  with  a  confider- 
able  force,  and  General  Ott  at  Reggio  with  10,000 
men.  General  Macdonald  began  his  operations  on  the 
I  2th  of  June,  when  his  advanced  divilions  attacked 
and  defeated  Hohenzollern,  taking  2000  of  his  men 
prifoners.  General  Ott  was  attacked  at  the  fame 
time,  and  being  compelled  to  retreat,  the  French  made 
their  entry  into  Parma  on  the  1 4th.  He  was  again 
attacked  on  the  17th,  and  forced  to  retire  towards 
Giovanni,  where  the  progrefs  of  General  Macdonald 
was  arrefted. 

Suwarrow  having  received  information  of  his  ap- 

defeated  by  oacj  an(j  0f  his  fUCceffes,  left  Turin  on  the  15th 
kuvvarrovv.  rri  j 

of  June,  at  the  head  ot  20,000  men,  and  came  up 

with  Macdonald  on  the  banks  of  the  Tidone.  The 
centre  and  right  wing  of  Suwarrow’s  army  were  com¬ 
manded  by  Rofenberg  and  Foeriler,  the  Auftrian  ge¬ 
neral  Melas  commanded  the  left  wing }  Prince  Pro- 
cration  was  at  the  head  of  the  advanced  guard,  and 
Prince  Lichtenftein  of  the  referve.  An  a6lion  imme¬ 
diately  commenced,  which  wa3  fought  with  defperate 
fury  on  both  Tides  for  three  fucceffive  days,  when  victory 
declared  in  favour  of  Suwarrow.  Driven  from  Tidone 
to  the  Trebbia,  the  Jrench  were  finally  vanquilhed  on 
the  19th,  after  a  greater  llaughter  on  both  Tides  than 
the  oldeft  officer  prefent  recollected  to  have  witneffed. 
Yi&ory  remained  doubtful,  till  General  Kray  arrived 
with  large  reinforcements  from  the  army  befieging 
Mantua,  and,  in  direCt  contempt  of  his  orders,  decided 
the  fate  of  the  day. 

The  republicans  retreated  during  the  night,  and  the 
next  day  they  were  purfued  by  the  army  of  Suwarrow 
in  two  columns.  Seldom  could  the  French  be  over¬ 
taken  in  a  march,  but  the  army  of  Suwarrow  accom- 
plifhed  this,  when  he  furrounded  the  rear-guard  of'the 
fugitives,  and  obliged  them  to  lay  down  their  arms. 
The  reft  of  the  army  defended  themfelves  in  the  pafies 
of  the  Appenines  and  territory  of  Genoa,  after  lofing, 
it  is  Taid,  no  fewer  than  17,0^0  in  killed,  wounded, 
and  prifoners.  Moreau,  in  the  mean  time,  gave  battle 
to  the  Auftrians  under  Bellegarde,  and  though  far  fu- 
perior  to  him  in  numbers,  they  wrere  totally  defeated. 
This  temporary  advantage,  however,  availed  little,  in 
confequence  of  the  rapid  return  of  Suwarrow  from  the 
purfuit  of  Macdonald.  The  fortreffes  in  Italy  fur- 
rendered  in  clofe  fucceffion,  and  it  appeared  as  if  the 
combined  powers  would  foon  be  able  to  enter  the  ter¬ 
ritory  of  France. 

The  affairs  of  the  republic  became  equally  critical  in 
Paleftine.  After  having  defeated  the  Mamelukes, 
made  himfelf  mailer  of  Alexandria  and  Cairo,  and 
avowed  himfelf  a  Mahometan  in  Egypt,  Bonaparte  led 
an  army  into  Paleftine,  to  take  poffeffion  of  Jerufalem, 
and  by  rebuilding  the  temple,  and  reftoring  the  Jews, 
to  give  the  lie  to  ,the  prophecies  of  the  Chriftian  re¬ 
ligion.  At  the  head  of  10,000  men,  with  officers  emi¬ 
nently  {killed  in  the  art  of  war,  he  reached  the  town  of 
Acre  on  the  fea-coaft,  28  miles  fouth  of  Tyre,  and  37 
north  of  Jerufalem.  He  laid  fiege  to  this  town  in  due 
form,  which  was  but  indifferently  fortified,  and  defended 
by  a  fmall  garrifon  of  Muffulmans,  which  the  governor 
would  have  unconditionally  furrendered,  had  he  not 
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been  advifed  to  make  a  vigorous  refiftance  by  an  Eng- 
llfh  naval  officer.  Sir  Sidney  Smith  having  received  ' 
the  command  of  the  garrifon,  detained  Bonaparte  before  1  j 
Acre  69  days,  although  the  number  of  the  allies  by 
whom  it  was  defended  did  not  exceed  2000  men.  The 
French  commander  made  eleven  attempts  to  carry  it 
by  affault,  all  of  which  proved  unfuccefsful.  He  was 
at  lafl  obliged  to  raife  the  fiege,  after  he  had  loft  eight 
of  his  generals,  85  inferior  officers,  and  almoft  one  half 
pf  his  army.  His  unfuccefsful  attempt  upon  Acre  muft 
indeed  appear  important,  efpecially  to  Britain,  if  it  be 
true  that  the  Drufes,  to  the  number  of  60,000  men, 
had  promifed  to  join  him  on  the  reduction  of  that  town. 

Had  this  jundlion  been  effedled,  it  is  believed  that 
Conftanrinople  would  have  become  their  prey,  which 
was  firft  to  have  been  plundered,  and  then  reduced  to 
afhes. 

While  France  experienced  fuch  reverfes  abroad, 
was  much  difturbed  alfo  by  internal  commotions,  and  tory  finks 
the  directory  found  itfelf  in  a  very  critical  fituation.into  C0G- 
New  elections  were  ftill  unfriendly  to  their  intereft,teu1^'* 
and  they  could  no  longer  fecure  a  majority  in  the 
councils,  they  were  funk  into  fuch  contempt.  When 
they  fought  money,  they  obtained  reproaches  on  ac¬ 
count  of  their  own  profufion,  and  the  agents  they  em¬ 
ployed.  Infurre£lions  in  the  weft  and  fouth  were 
formed  by  the  friends  of  royalty,  and  thefe  were  with 
difficulty  fubdued,  on  account  of  the  abfence  of  the 
military.  In  the  midil  of  all  thefe  difficulties,  the 
occurrence  of  one  event  feemed  to  promife  the  direc¬ 
tory  the  return  of  their  former  influence.  On  the  28th 
of  April,  the  French  plenipotentiaries  received  orders 
to  quit  Raftadt  in  24  hours.  Having  demanded  a 
paffport  from  Colonel  Barbafey,  they  received  for  an- 
fwer  that  none  could  grant  it  but  the  commander  in 
chief.  They  at  laft  began  their  journey,  the  three  mi- 
nifters,  Bonnier,  Roberjot,  and  Jean  Debry,  were  in 
feparate  carriages,  Roberjot  having  his  wife,  and  Jean 
Debry  his  wife  and  daughters  along  with  him,  attended  50 r 
by  the  minifters  of  the  Cifalpine  republic.  At  a  lhort  Murder  of 
diilance  from  Raftadt  they  were  met  by  50  Auftrian 


huffars,  who  flopped  the  carriage  of  Jean  Debry,  and 
demanded  his  name.  Of  this  he  informed  them,  adding  Raftadt. 
that  he  was  a  French  minifter  returning  to  France.  He 
was  immediately  torn  from  his  carriage,  defperately 
wounded  with  fabres,  and  thrown  into  a  ditch  for 
dead.  Bonnier  and  Roberjot  were  murdered  on  the 
fpot.  When  the  ruffians  departed,  and  the  carriages 
returned  to  Raftadt,  Jean  Debry  wandered  all  night 
in  the  woods,  and  next  day  returned  to  Raftadt.  He 
demanded  the  reftitution  of  the  papers  which  the  hired 
affaffins  had  carried  off  when  they  plundered  the  car¬ 
riages,  but  they  were  refufed.  Raftadt  and  its  vici¬ 
nity  was  occupied  by  French  troops  during  the  long- 
fitting  of  congrefs,  of  which  the  Auftrians  had  ob^ 
tained  poffeffion  but  a  few  days  before.  The  difeipline, 
therefore,  of  the  Auftrian  army  was  feverely  reproached 
by  this  event  5  but  it  is  probable  that  more  than  the 
want  of  fubordination  was  at  the  bottom  of  a  crime  To 
atrocious,  unprecedented,  and  totally  repugnant  to  the 
laws  of  nations.  It  is  true,  the  archduke  loft  no  time 
to  declare  his  utter  ignorance  of  the  matter  in  a  letter 
to  Maffena  *,  but  this  was  far  from  giving  fatisfa&ion  to 
the  French  directory,  In  a  meflage  to  the  councils  on 
Z  the 
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the  5th  of  May,  they  made  it  the  premeditated  acl  of 
the  Andrian  government,  to  infult  France  by  the  murder 
of  her  ambaffadors. 

A  violent  oppofition  to  the  dire&ory  commenced  by 
the  introduction  of  the  new  third  of  this  year.  Sieyes, 
who  was  ambaffador  at  Berlin,  and  had  poffeffed  confi- 
fiderable  influence  over  all  parties,  was  eletled  a  member 
of  the  direCfory.  This  dation,  we  have  already  feen, 
he  refufed  to  occupy  at  the  fird  edablifhment  of  the 
conditution,  and  therefore  his  acceptance  of  it  at  fuch 
a  critical  jumffure,  excited  great  furprife.  Treilhard 
was  removed  from  the  direflory,  as  it  was  faid  that  he 
had  held  an  office  in  the  date  within  lefs  than  a  year 
previous  to  his  ele&ion.  Merlin  and  Reveillere  were 
under  the  neceffity  of  redgning,  to  avoid  an  impeach¬ 
ment  which  was  threatened  to  be  brought  againd  them } 
but  Barras  dill  retained  his  dation.  Moulins,  Gohier, 
and  Dueos,  men  who  were  but  very  little  known,  and, 
far  from  being  leaders  of  the  contending  parties,  were 
chofen  members  of  the  direClory.  The  public  fpirit 
was  attempted  to  be  revived  by  the  edablifhment  of 
clubs,  a  liberty  of  which  the  rci'tlefs  Jacobins  fird  took 
advantage.  They  foon  propofed  violent  m'eafures,  and 
began  to  denounce  the  members  and  the  conduct  of 


government.  But  their  intemperance  having  judly 
alarmed  the  direClory,  obtained  permidion  from  the 
councils  to  fupprefs  their  meetings,  before  they  had 
time  to  corrupt  the  public  mind. 

General  The  directory  now  employed  every  effort  to  augment 
Jpj*bert  is  the  armies  which  had  lately  differed  fuch  dreadfufdimi- 
theVrendi  nut*ons*  beginning  of  Augud  their  army  in 

retreat  un-  amounted  to  ^.jgooo  men,  of  which  General 

der  Mo-  Joubert  had  the  chief  command.  Turin,  Aleffandria, 
reau.  Milan,  Pefchiera,  and  Ferrara,  were  captured  by  the 
allies  with  adoniffiing  rapidity.  Turin  fudained  a 
bombardment  of  only  three  days,  Aleffandria  held  out 
feven,  and  Mantua  only  fourteen,  in  which  lad  place 
there  were  13,000  who  were  difmiffed  on  their  parole. 
The  combined  powers  next  laid  fiege  to  Tortona,  and 
General  Joubert  refolved  on  its  relief,  which  obje& 
he  expected  to  accomplidi  before  the  arrival  of  Kray 
with  affidance  to  Suwarrow.  The  whole  of  the  Auf- 
trian  pods  were  driven  in  by  the  republicans  on  the 
13th  of  Augud,  who  took  poffeffion  of  Novi.  On  the 
15th  they  were  attacked  by  Suwarrow,  who  by  this 
time  had  received  troops  from  Mantua  under  General 
Kray.  The  right  wing  was  commanded  by  this  officer, 
its  left  by  Melas,  and  its  centre  by  Prince  Procration 
and  Suwarrow  in  perfon.  *1  he  engagement  commenced 
about  five  o’clock  in  the  morning,  foon  after  which, 
while  General  Joubert  wras  urging  his  troops  forward 
to  charge  with  the  bayonet,  he  received  a  mufket  (hot 
in  his  body,  and  falling  from  his  horfe,  he  immediately 
expired.  Pvforcau  refumed  the  command,  and  after  a 
bloody  conflnff,  the  allied  army  gave  way  in  all  direc¬ 
tions.  The  Ruffians  in  particular  differed  feverely, 
from  the  obdinate  manner  in  which  they  fought.  The 
French  line  was  attacked  at  three  in  the  afternoon,  but 
remained  unbroken  ^  and  the  whole  would  have  termi¬ 
nated  m  the  defeat  of  the  allies,  if  General  IYXelas  had 
not  turi^d  the  right  flank  of  the  republican  line  •,  and 
following  up  his  advantages,  he  got  poffeffion  of  Novi, 
when  the  French  army  began  to  retreat  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  General  Moreau. 

The  Audrians  fay  that  the  French  upon  this  occafion 


Jod  4000  men  killed,  and  the  fame  number  taken  prifon-  France, 
ers,  confeffing  that  their  own  lofs  wTas  equal  to  this  \  but 
the  lofs  of  the  Ruffians  was  never  publilhed.  We  have  *799‘ 
reafon  to  believe  that  it  was  the  greated  of  the  whole, 
frnce  they  will  rather  dand  and  be  cut  to  pieces  than 
think  of  retreating.  The  French  lod  all  hope  of  being 
able  to  defend  Genoa,  and  therefore  prepared  to  eva¬ 
cuate  that  city  and  territory.  It  was  now  the  appre- 
henfion  of  the  diredory  that  the  fouth  of  France  w'ould 
immediately  be  invaded,  but  in  this  they  were  happilv 
deceived.  The  conquered  army  was  adonilhed  to  find 
itfelf  unmoleded  after  fo  fignal  a  defeat,  and  in  a  few 
days  ventured  to  fend  back  parties  to  reconnoitre  the 
movements  of  the  allies.  Championet,  the  fucceffor  of 
Joubert,  was  amazed  to  find  that  they  had  rather  re¬ 
treated  than  advanced,  on  which  account  he  refumed 
the  pofitions  held  by  his  army  before  the  battle  of 
Novi. 

So  far  from  profecutlng  the  advantages  they  liad  ob-Suwa°r?ow 
tained  in  Italy,  SuwarrowT  was  perfuaded  to  abandon  marches  to 
that  country  with  his  Ruffian  troops,  and  march  to  thetl)e.relief  °* 
deliverance  of  Switzerland  from  the  yoke  of  France.  ^([Zer’ 
The  army  of  Maffena  in  this  quarter  amounted  to 
■70,000  men  in  the  month  of  Augud,  which  not  only 
prevented  the  archduke  from  puiluing  his  advantages, 
but  the  French  even  threatened  to  endanger  his  poli- 
tion.  Maffena’s  right  wing  under  General  Lecombe 
had  carried  Mount  St  Gothard,  the  great  pafs  leading 
from  the  eaftern  parts  of  Switzerland  into  Italy.  Su¬ 
warrow ’s  expe&ations  were  no  doubt  high,  having  never 
yet  been  vanquidied,  and  being  called  upon  to  under¬ 
take  an  enterprife  in  which  the^Audrians  had  hitherto 
failed,  even  under  their  mod  fortunate  general.  When 
he  was  ready  to  march,  the  Audrian  commander  in 
Italy  refufed  to  give  him  mules  for  tranfporting  his 
baggage.  This  officer  had  recourfe  to  a  mod  pitiful 
falfehood,  when  he  afferted  that  he  would  be  furnilhed 
with  a  competent  number  at  Bellinzone,  where  SuwTar- 
row  could  find  none.  Having  no  other  alternative,  he 
difmounted  the  cavalry,  and  made  ufe  of  their  horfes  to 
drag  along  the  baggage.  In  fpite  of  thefe  obdacles, 
however,  he  arrived,  by  forced  marches  on  the  frontiers 
of  Switzerland  on  the  day  which  lie  and  the  archduke 
had  fixed  upon. 

Either  fuppofing  that  it  would  demean  a  prince  of 
the  houfe  of  Audria  to  ferve  under  a  Ruffian  general, 
or  not  being  daring  enough  to  require  the  mod  expe¬ 
rienced  general  in  Europe  to  receive  orders  from  fo 
young  a  man  as  the  archduke,  that  prince  was  fent  into 
Swabia  to  attack  a  fmall  body  of  republicans.  He  took 
with  him  48,000,  fome  fay  60,000  men,  although 
20,000  would  have  been  more  than  fufficient  for  the 
accomplidiment  of  luch  an  undertaking.  It  is  not  an  eafy 
matter  to  conceive  upon  what  principle  the  council  of 
war  at  Vienna  could  imagine,  that  fuch  an  able  officer  as- 
Maffena  would  continue  inadlive  at  the  head  of  an  army 
almod  the  double  of  that  which  was  fent  to  oppofe  him. 

The  archduke  marched  againd  the  French  in  Swabia, 
who  redded  him  as  much  as  the  fmall  number  of  their 
troops  would  permit  ;  but  they  were  gradually  driven 
towards  the  Rhine.  To  carry  on  the  deception,  they 
made  a  ferious  dand  in  the  vicinity  of  Manheim,  where 
they  lod  1800  men,  and  which  the  Audrians  entered,, 
feemingly  determined  to  crofs  the  Rhine. 

Switzerland  in  the  mean  time  was  completely  ex- 
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pofed  to  the  army  of  Maftena.  The  right  wing  of  the 
combined  army  in  this  country  was  commanded  by 
General  Hotze  ;  the  centre,  compoSed  of  the  newly  ar¬ 
rived  Ruffians,  was  headed  by  Korfakof ;  and  the  left 
wing  by  General  Nauendorf,  As  foon  as  Maffena  un¬ 
derstood  that  the  archduke  had  entered  Manheim,  and 
that  Suwarrow  was  approaching  to  Switzerland  by  the 
way  of  St  Gothard,  he  began  his  movements,  St  Go- 
thard  was  defended  by  Lecourbe,  and  in  the  mean  time 
Maffena  determined  to  anticipate  the  arrival  of  Suwar¬ 
row.  Having  drawn  the  attention  of  the  Ruffians  to 
another  quarter  on  the  24th  of  September,  by  a  falfe 
attack,  he  Suddenly  croffied  the  Limmat,  three  leagues 
from  Zurich.  Some  of  the  French  troops  engaged  the 
Austrians,  but  the  principal  part  of  the  army  marched 
againft  the  Ruffians.  General  Hotze  fell  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  action,  and  Petrafch  who  fucceeded  him 
Shunned  a  total  defeat,  by  retiring  in  the  night  with  the 
lofs  of  4000  men.  The  Ruffians  fought  with  very  lin¬ 
gular  obftinacy,  being  in  a  mountainous  country  to 
which  they  were  Grangers,  and  fighting  againft  the  molt 
able  commanders  in  Europe,  It  was  in  vain,  however,  to 
attempt  putting  them  to  flight,  for  even  when  furrounded 
they  would  not  lay  down  their  arms,  but  flood  to  be 
slaughtered  on  the  fpot.  The  Auflrians  having  re¬ 
treated  on  the  25th,  the  Ruffians  on  the  28th  followed 
tl  eir  example,  retreating  under  General  Korfakof  in 
good  order,  and  with  the  lofs  of  3000  men,  which  was 
not  very  great,  confldering  his  perilous  lituation. 

During  thefe  tranfaflions,  General  Suwarrow  was 
proceeding  by  the  way  of  Italy  with  an  army  of  18,000, 
but  others  fay  no  more  than  15,000  men.  He  carried 
the  pafs  of  St  Gothard,  and  descended  into  the  valley 
of  Urferen,  driving  Lecourbe  before  him  with  great 
Slaughter,  and  advanced  as  far  as  Altorf.  He  next  day 
reached  the  canton  of  G laris,  and  made  1000  of  the 
French  prifoners,  and  General  Linken  defeated  another 
corps  of  130a  men.  Maffiena  now  turned  upon  Su¬ 
warrow,  and  by  furrounding  him  on  all  fides,  expe&ed 
to  take  him  and  the  grand  duke  Conflantine  prifoners. 
Suwarrow  defended  himfelf  in  a  very  inafterly  manner, 
and  there  being  only  one  pafs  in  the  mountains  unoccu¬ 
pied  by  the  republicans,  the  aged  hero  difcovered  it,  and 
by  this  he  effected  his  efcape,  but  loft  his  cannon  and 
baggage  among  the  dreadful  precipices  with  which  that 
country  abounds.  He  made  his  way  through  the  Grifon 
country,  and  arrived  at  Coire  with  about  6000  men. 
Suwarrow  felt  truly  indignant  when  he  found  in  what 
manner  affairs  had  been  conduced,  the  perilous  fitua- 
tion  in  which  the  Ruffians  had  been  left  by  the  arch¬ 
duke,  and  the  definition  which  of  confequence  they 
had  met  with.  He  coniidered  himfelf  and  his  men 
as  treacheroufly  betrayed,  complained  bitterly  of  the 
commander  of  the  allies  in  Switzerland,  and  publicly 
charging  the  council  of  Vienna  with  felfiflinefs  and 
injuftice,  refufed  to  co-operate  farther  with  the 
Auftrian  army.  He  tranfmitted  an  account  of  the 
whole  in  a  letter  to  Peteriburgh,  and  withdrew  his 
forces  to  the  vicinity  of  AugShurg  to  wait  for  further 
orders  from  his  court. 

.  .  Great  Britain  in  the  mean  time  made  ative  prepara¬ 
tions  to  invade  Holland,  -with  an  army  of  40,000  men, 
compofed  of  British  troops  and  auxiliaries  from  Ruffia. 

I  he  firft  division  under  General  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby 
failed  in  the  month  of  Auguft,  prote&ed  by  a  Sleet 
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any  attempt  to  land  the  troops  till  the  27th,  on  the 
morning  of  which  day  the  debarkation  was  effe&ed  on 
the  Shore  of  Helder  Point  without  opposition.  They 
were  not  expeted  to  land  in  North  Holland,  on  which 
account  the  troops  in  that  neighbourhood  were  few. 

But  before  the  British  troops  had  proceeded  far  on  their 
marcht,  they  had  to  contend  with  a  confiderable  body  of 
infantry,  cavalry,  and  artillery,  haftiiy  collected  from 
the  adjacent  towns.  The  Dutch  fought  with  great 
obftinacy,  but  became  fatigued  by  the  fteady  opposition 
of  their  antagonists,  and  fell  back  about  two  leagues. 

They  evacuated  the  fort  of  Helder  in  the  night,  and  it 
was  taken  poffeffion  of  by  the  Britifh  on  the  morning 
of  the  28th.  Admiral  IVXitchell  now  entered  the 
Zuyder  fea  with  a  detachment  of  the  British  fleet,  in 
order  to  give  battle  to  the  Dutch  under  Admiral  Story. 

Inftead  of  retiring  to  the  Shallow  water  with  which  that 
fea  abounds,  he  unaccountably  furrendered  his  whole  fleet 
on  the  30th  of  Auguit  without  firing  a  gun,  pretending 
that  from  the  mutinous  disposition  of  his  Teamen,  he 
could  not  prevail  upon  them  to  fight. 

If  this  had  terminated  the  expedition,  it  woffid  have  Whfc°h  is  ill 
been  extremely  fortunate  as  eftabliftiing  the  power  ofcdnduted, 
the  British  fleet  without  a  rival.  But  this  vi&ory,  if  it 
can  be  fo  called,  was  followed  up  by  an  endeavour  to 
reftore  the  authority  of  the  ftadtholder,  and  the  ancient 
government  of  the  United  Provinces.  As  no  more  thati 
the  firft  division  had  arrived,  the  terror  of  an  invading 
foe  began  to  be  diffipated,  the  enemies  of  the  new  go¬ 
vernment  were  disheartened,  and  time  was  allowed  to 
prepare  for  defence.  But  thefe  were  not  the  only 
errors  chargeable  on  the  expedition.  The  British  troops 
landed  in  the  very  worft  place  they  could  poffibly  have 
chofen,  not  only  as  it  is  everywhere  interfered  by 
ditches  and  canals,  but  “it  abounded  more  than  any 
other  part  of  Holland,  with  perfons  difafteted  to  the 
perfon  and  government  of  the  ftadtholder.  In  a  word, 
this  unfortunate  expedition  was  undertaken  towards  the’ 
approach  of  the  rainy  feafon,  when  a  campaign  in  Hol¬ 
land  is  next  to  impoSlible.  When  it  was  firft  fpoken 
of,  even  the  French  directory  heiitated  to  undertake  the 
defence  of  that  country  5  but  when  the  time  and  place  of 
landing  came  to  be  known,  they  were  foon  determined, 
being  almoft  certain  of  fuccefs.  General  Brune  was 
accordingly  fent  with  what  troops  could  be  fpeedily 
colle&ed,  in  order  to  co-operate  with  General  Daen- 
dals. 

General  Abercromby  in  the  meantime  could  only 
a6I  on  the  defensive,  as  no  reinforcement  had  arrived. 

The  enemy  was  encouraged  by  his  want  of  ativity* 
and  ventured  to  attack  him  on  the  roth  of  September! 

Iwo  Dutch  columns,  and  one  of  republicans,  advanced 
upon  him,  but  were  repulfed  in  every  diretion,  and 
forced  to  retreat  to  Alkmaer.  Additional  troops  ar¬ 
rived  on  the  13  th,  under  his  royal  highnefs  the  duke 
of  York,  who  affumed  the  chief  command.  On  the 
arrival  of  the  Ruffians,  offenfive  operations  were  im¬ 
mediately  refolved  on,  and  the  army  advanced  on  the 
19th.  The  left  wing  under  General  Abercromby 
marched  along  the  Shore  of  the  Zuyder  fea  to  attack 
Hoorne;  Generals  Dundas  and  Pultney  commanded  the 
centre  columns,  and  the  Ruffians  were  led  on  by  their 
own  general  D’Herman.  Owing  to  fome  mifunder- 
ftanding  the  Ruffians  advanced  to  attack  the  enemy 
Z  2  about 
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about  three  o’clock  In  the  morning,  which  was  fome  hours 
before  the  reft  of  the  army  began  its  march.  Their 
ikft  efforts  were  crowned  with  fuccefs,  and  they  made 
themfelves  mafters  of  the  village,  of  Bergen  j  but  a$ 
they  preffed  too  eagerly  forward  without  the  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  the  other  columns,  the  enemy  nearly  furround- 
ed  them.  Their  general  was  made  prifoner  5.  and  not- 
with ftanding  the  Britifti  troops  came  up  in  time  to  fe- 
cure  their  retreat,  they  loft  upwards  of  30C0  mc]1. 
This  defeat  of  the  right  wing  made  the  commander  in 
chief  recal  his  troops  from  their  advanced  pofttions, 
notwitliftanding  General  Abercromby  was  mafter  of 
Hoorne  and  its  garrifon,  and  General  Pultney  had  car¬ 
ried  by  affault  the  chief  polition  of  the  Dutch  army. 

Such  was  the  feverity  of  the  weather,  that  no  frefh 
attack  was  made  till  the  2d  of  October,  on  which  day 
a  defperate  action  commenced  between  the  Britifti, 
and  the  united  Dutch  and  French  troops,  at  6’clock  in 
the  morning,  which  did  not  terminate  till  the  fame  hour 
at  night,  when  the  Britifh  gained  poffeftlon  of  Alkmaer 
and  the  neighbouring  villages.  This  engagement 
having  been  chiefly  carried  on  among  the  fand  mils 
near  the  ocean,  the  fatigue  which  the  troops  endured, 
prevented  them  from  gaining  any  great  advantage 
over  the  fugitives,  who  took  a  pofition  between  Baver- 
wyck  and  Wyck-op-zee,  wThere  the  duke  of  York,  again 
attacked  them  on  the  6th,  and  kept  pofleflion  of  the 
held  after  a  very  fanguinary  conteft.  This,  however, 
was  the  laft  fuccefs  gained  by  the  invading  army.  The 
duke  of  York  finding  that  he  could  make  no  farther 
progrefs,  the  enemy  having  been  fo  rapidly  reinforced, 
the  difficulties  prefen  ted  by  the  face  of  the  country  and 
the  badneis  of  the  weather  alfo  confpiriug  againft  him, 
retired  to  Schager  Brug,  wffiere  he  waited  for  orders 
from  England  relative  to  his  return  home.  Being  in 
the  mean  time  clofely  preffed  by  the  enemy,  his  em¬ 
barkation  muft  have  been  accomplilhed  with  great  dan¬ 
ger,  had  he  not  entered  into  a  convention  with  the 
Dutch  and  French,  that  his  retreat  fliould  not  be  mo- 
lefted  farther,  in  return  for  which  he  promifed  not  to 
injure  the  country  by  demolifliing  any  of  the  dykes 
which  defended  it  from  the  fea,  and  that  Great  Britain 
would  reftore  to  France  and  Holland  8000  prifoners 
taken  before  the  prefent  campaign. 

The  affairs  of  the  French  republic  now  began,  in 
confequence  of  thefe  events,  to  wear  a  more  favourable 
afpefl.  It  is  true,  Championet  was  defeated  in  Italy 
in  all  his  efforts  againft  the  Auftrians,  and  Ancona  fur- 
rendered  on  the  13th  of  November  to  General  Frolic h  *? 
but  the  French  were  ftill  mafters  of  the  Genoefe  terri¬ 
tory,  Switzerland  and  Holland,  and  the  new  combina¬ 
tion  formed  againft  them  feemed  about  to  be  diffolved. 
Pruffia  withdrew  at  an  early  period,  and  ftill  preferved 
a  neutrality  )  and  from  exifting  circumftances  it  was 
natural  to  conclude,  that  the  emperor  of  Ruffia  would 
alfo  defert  the  caufe  of  the  allies. 

An  event  took  place  about  this  time  which  prefent- 
defeated  by  gc|  the  revolution  of  France  in  a  light  never  before 
.Bonaparte  feeru  Qur  readers  will  recoiled!  that  General  Bona¬ 
parte  was  obliged  to  retreat  from  Acre  with  great  lofs, 
after  a  fiege  of  69  days.  At  this  time  he  received  in¬ 
formation  that  a  Turkifh  army  was  about  to  invade 
Egypt  by  fea,  and  therefore  he  returned  acrofs  the  de¬ 
fert  of  Arabia  by  the  way  of  Suez,  and  arrived  in  the 
vicinity  cf  the  Pyramids  on  t;he  nth  of  July,  when  an 
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army  of  18,000  Turks  landed  at  Aboukir,  which  they  France, 
carried  by  affault,  and  put  the  garrifon  to  death,  con-  v  ■*-> 
filling  of  JCO  men.  Bonaparte  marched  down  the  I799* 
country  againft  them  on  the  15th,  and  ten  days  after 
came  in  fight  of  them  at  fix  o’clock  in  the  morning. 

Their  troops  were  divided  into  two  parts,  encamped  on 
the  oppofite  Tides  of  a  delightful  plain.  The  cavalry  of 
Bonaparte  advanced  with  rapidity  into  the  centre  of  the 
Turkifh  army,  cutting  off  the  communication  between 
its  different  parts.  Struck  with  terror,  the  Turks  en¬ 
deavoured  to  gain  their  lhips,  when  the  whole  of  them 
perilhed  in  the  fea.  The  left  divifion  made  a  more 
obftinate  refiftance,  but  it  was  at  length  defeated.  About 
the  end  of  September  the  news  of  tins  victory  reached 
France,  which  recalled  the  memory  of  Bonaparte’s  con-, 
quefts,  as  forming  a  ftriking  contrail  to  the  reverfes  ex¬ 
perienced  by  the  republic  after  that  period.  The  di¬ 
rectory  received  a  defpatch  from  him  on  the  10th  of  Oc¬ 
tober,  which  was  read  to  the  councils  j  and  on  the  1 4th 
a  meffage  announced  the  arrival  of  Bonaparte  in  France, 
together  with  his  principal  officers.  He  was  received  vvh (Tre¬ 
at  Paris  with  marks  of  diftinCtion,  although  none  could  turns  to 
tell  why  he  had  left  his  army  and  returned  home.  At  France,  and 
this  time  the  parties  in  the  government  were  equally  verts 
balanced  ;  and  the  afliilance  of  Bonaparte  was  requelt-  ^  °’ 

ed  by  both.  The  Jacobins  were  fuperiorin  the  council  vernment> 
of  five  hundred,  and  the  Moderates  in  that  of  the  An¬ 
cients.  It  was  underftood  that  Sieyes  was  attached  to 
the  latter  party,  on  which  account  the  Jacobins  had 
made  many  unfuccefsful  efforts  to  difmifs  him  from 
his  office.  Intriguing  as  the  Jacobins  were,  they  were 
fairly  outwitted  by  Sieyes,  who  had  a  plot  ripe  for  exe¬ 
cution,  to  ovenvhelm  them  in  a  moment.  On  the 
morning  of  the  9th  of  November,  one  of  the  commit¬ 
tees  of  the  council  of  Ancients  gave  in  a  report,  that 
the  country  was  in  danger,  propofing  the  fitting  of  the 
legillaiure  to  be  adjourned  to  St  Cloud,  about  fix  miles 
from  Paris.  The  council  of  five  hundred  having  no 
legal  right  to  queftion  the  authority  of  this  decree,  and 
as  the  ruling  party  was  clearly  taken  unawares,  the 
members  gave  their  filent  eonfent,  and  both  councils 
met  at  the  place  appointed  on  the  10th  of  November. 

The  council  of  fiye  hundred  received  a  letter  from 
Lagarde,  fecretary  to  the  direflory,  informing  them  that 
four  of  its  members  had  refigned  their  offices,  and  that 
Barras  was  a  prifoner  by  order  of  Bonaparte,  whom  the 
council  of  Ancients  had  appointed  commander  of  their 
guard.  In  the  midft  of  their  deliberations,  General 
Bonaparte  entered  the  hall,  accompanied  by  about  20 
officers  and  grenadiers.  He  proceeded  towards  the 
chair  where  his  brother  Lucien  fat  as  prefident,  when 
great  tumult  enfued,  and  the  epithets  of  a  Cromwell,  a 
Caefar,  and  a  ufurper,  were  conferred  upon  him.  I  he 
members  preffed  forward  upon  him,  and  Arena  a  Corfi- 
can  endeavoured  to  difpatch  him  with  a  dagger  *,  but 
he  was  refeued  by  his  military  attendants.  A  party  of 
armed  men  entered  the  hall,  and  carried  off  the  prefi¬ 
dent,  when  in  a  violent  debate  which  enfued,  it  was 
propofed  that  Bonaparte  ftiould  be  declared  an  outlaw. 

Military  mufic  was  loon  heard  approaching  j  a  body  of 
armed  troops  entered  the  hall,  and  the  members  were 
obliged  to  difperfe.  The  council  of  Ancients  fet  afide 
the  conftitution,  and  paffed  a  number  of  decrees.  The 
directory  was  aboliffied,  and  an  executive  commiflion 
fubftituted  in  its  place,  confifting  of  Bonaparte,  Sieyes, 

and 
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France.  ”  and  Roger  Ducos,  under  the  denomination  of  confuls. 

■  v - ’  The  fittings  were  adjourned  till  the  20th  of  February 

*799-  1800,  and  two  committees,  confiding  of  21  members, 

chofen  from  both  councils,  to  a£t  as  interim  legis¬ 
lators.  The  greater  part  of  the  members  compofing 
the  council  of  five  hundred  returned  to  Paris,  having^ 
been  expelled  from  the  hall  by  the  military,  while  part  of 
them  continued,  and  fan£lioned  all  the  decrees  of  the 
council  of  ancients.  On  the  17th  of  November  the 
confuls  decreed  the  transportation  of  a  great  number 
of  Jacobins  to  Guiana,  and  call  a  number  of  them  into 
prifon  3  but  thefe  decrees  were  foon  after  reverfed,  and 
every  thing  affumed  an  air  of  tranquillity. 

The  expedition  to  Egypt  was  in  the  mean  time  un- 
fuccefsful  in  every  one  of  its  obje£ts.  Tippoo  Sultan, 
Ion  and  fucceffor  to  the  celebrated  Hyder  Ally, 
Sovereign  of  the  Myfore  country,  had,  in  the  year 
1792,  been  under  the  neceffity  of  concluding  a  treaty 
of  peace  with  Lord  Cornwallis  under  the  w’alls  of  Serin- 
gapatam,  in  which  he  refigned  a  portion  of  his  territory 
to  the  invaders,  and  agreed  to  pay  a  very  confiderable 
fum  of  money.  Fie  was  likewife  obliged  to  deliver  up 
two  of  his  fons  as  hoflages  for  the  pun&ual  performance 
of  every  thing  flipulated.  Awar  which  terminated  in  this 
manner  could  not  reafonably  be  expe&ed  to  become  the 
bafis  of  much  cordiality.  He  was  indeed  obliged  to 
fubmit,  but  he  only  waited  for  a  favourable  opportunity 
to  recover  what  he  hadfloft,  and  to  accomplifh,  if  poi- 
fible,  the  total  expulfion  of  the  Britifh  from  India,  which 
with  him  was  a  favourite  obje£l,  as  it  had  always  been 
with  his  father.  The  afcendancy  of  Britain,  however, 
was  now  fo  great,  chiefly  owing  to  the  exertions  of 
Warren  Haflings,  Efq.  that  Tippoo  clearly  perceived 
the  impoflibility  of  (baking  it,  without  the  afliftancc  of 
an  army  from  Europe.  To  no  country  but  France 
could  he  look  for  an  adequate  force  ;  but  the  foreign 
and  domeflic  wars  ariiing  from  the  revolution,  had  pre¬ 
vented  the  rulers  of  that  nation  from  attending  to  the 
interefts  of  diftant  regions.  In  1797?  Tippoo  deter¬ 
mined  to  renew  his  intercourfe  with  France  by  means 
of  the  iflands  of  the  Mauritius  and  Bourbon.  One  Ri- 
paud,  formerly  a  lieutenant  in  the  French  navy,  who  had 
refided  for  fome  time  at  Seringapatam,  perfuaded  Tippoo 
that  the  French  had  a  confiderable  force  at  the  Mauritius, 
which  with  little  difficulty  might  be  fent  to  his  affift- 
ance.  Ripaud  being  fent  to  confer  with  the  French 
upon  the  fubjeft,  he  and  two  minifters  from  Tippoo 
were  joyfully  received  by  Malartic  the  governor,  and 
veffels  were  fent  to  France  to  acquaint  the  dire£tory 
with  their  propofals. 

The  nio-  The  governor  Malartic  in  the  meantime,  either  from 
lions  of  grofs  ignorance,  from  treachery,  or  a  with  to  involve 
Tippoo  Saib  'jrjpp00  Sultan  in  a  quarrel  with  Britain,  adopted  araea- 
^ritairi  b7fure  which  ultimately  defeated  the  plans,  and  brought 
'  1  about  the  ruin  of  that  prince.  On  the  30th  of  January 

1 798,  he  publiffied  a  proclamation,  containing  the  whole 
of  Tippoo’s  confidential  propofals,  inviting  all  citizens 
of  France  to  efpoufe  his  caufe.  Copies  of  this  procla¬ 
mation  foon  found  their  way  into  moil  quarters  of  the 
world.  Accordingly  the  governor-general  of  India  re¬ 
ceived  orders  to  watch  the  motions  of  Tippoo,  and  even 
hoftilely  attack  him  if  it  could  not  be  prudently  avoid¬ 
ed.  The  Indian  government,  however,  had,  before 
this,  been  apprifed  of  the  impending  danger,  and  had 
made  preparations  for  war  without  lofs  of  time. 
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But  Tippoo  did  not  place  his  foie  dependence  on  France  ^ 
afliftance  from  France.  He  invited  one  Zemaun  Shah  * 1 "  v 
from  the  north-weft,  whofe  kingdom  was  compofed  of  I799’ 
provinces  taken  from  Perfia  and  India,  to  make  an  at¬ 
tack  upon  the  Britilh  and  their  allies.  In  hopes  of 
diredt  aid  from  France,  which  Tippoo  expedled  in  con- 
fequence  of  Bonaparte’s  invafion  of  Egypt,  and  the 
important  fervice  which  he  looked  for  from  the  exer¬ 
tions  of  Zemaun  Shah,  he  remained  quiet,  and  endea¬ 
voured  to  temporife  with  the  Britifii.  Military  prepa¬ 
rations  on  the  part  of  the  Britifh  being  in  a  confider- 
ablc  degree  of  forwardnefs,  Lord  Mornington,  the  go¬ 
vernor-general,  informed  Tippoo  that  he  was  not  igno¬ 
rant  of  his  hoftile  defigns,  and  of  his  connexion  with 
France,  propofing,  however,  to  fend  an  ambaflador,  for 
the  purpofe  of  bringing  about  a  reconciliation.  This 
was  not  anfwered  till  the  18th  of  December,  although 
wrritten  by  his  lordftiip  on  the  8th  of  the  preceding 
month.  Tippoo  Amply  denied  the  charge,  and  refufed 
to  admit  the  ambaflador.  Unwillingly  to  fport  with 
human  blood,  his  lordfhip  on  the  9th  of  January  1799, 
again  intreated  Tippoo  to  receive  the  ambaflador,  to 
which  no  anfwer  was  returned  during  a  whole  month, 
during  which  interval  5000  men  arrived  from  England, 
and  General  Harris  received  orders  to  advance  at  the 
head  of  the  Madras  army  againft  the  kingdom  of  My¬ 
fore.  This  feemed  to  bring  Tippoo  a  little  more  to  rea- 
fon,  who  now  offered  to  receive  the  ambaflador,  on  con¬ 
dition  he  fliould  come  without  any  attendance  3  but  as 
this  was  not  deemed  a  fatisfa£lory  conceffion,  the  army 
continued  to  advance.  An  army  from  Bombay  was 
alfo  approaching  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  his  dominions,  - 
which  encountered  part  of  Tippcp’s  forces,  and  defeated 
them  3  General  Harris  defeating  the  remainder  of  them 
on  the  27th  of  March,  who  on  the  7th  of  April  fat 
down  before  Seringapatam.  This  officer  received  a 
letter  from  Tippoo  on  the  9th,  in  which  he  mentioned 
his  adherence  to  treaties,  and  wiihed  to  be  informed  as 
to  the  caufe  of  the  war.  The  only  anfwer  he  receiv¬ 
ed  was  a  reference  to  Lord  Mornington’s  letters.  He 
made  another  attempt  on  the  20th,  and  General  Harris 
informed  him  that  he  had  already  been  made  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  the  only  conditions  which  could  or  would  be 
granted.  The  half  of  his  dominions  was  to  be  furrender- 
ed,  large  fums  of  money  were  expelled  from  him  3  he 
was  to  admit  an  ambaflador  to  his  court,  to  dif- 
claim  all  connexion  with  the  French,  and  grant  hof- 
tages  for  the  faithful  obfervance  of  every  ftipula- 
tion.  Sir 

Tippoo  wrote  a  letter  to  General  Harris  on  the  28th,  Propofals  of 
defiring  leave  to  treat  by  ambafladors,  which  wras  re-  TjPp°°  rc~ 
fufed  him,  as  he  was  in  poffeffion  of  the  fine  qua  non  of J 
the  Britifh  government.  It  was  believed  that  the  be- 
fieging  army  would  have  been  obliged  to  retreat,  had 
it  been  poflible  for  Seringapatam  to  hold  out  only  a 
fortnight  longer.  On  the  laft  day  of  April  the  befieg- 
ers  began  to  batter  the  walls  of  the  city,  and  they  got 
poffeffion  of  it  on  the  4th  of  May.  Tippoo  haftened 
from  his  palace  to  the  attack,  when  given  to  underftand 
that  a  breach  was  made  in  the  walls,  where  he  ffell 
undiftinguiffied  in  the  general  confli£L  His  treafures 
and  the  plunder  of  the  city  were  immenfe,  w  ith  which  t 
the  befieging  army  was  enriched,  after  deducing  a  cer¬ 
tain  proportion  for  the  Britifii  government  and  the  Eaft; 

India  company.  His  fubje£ts  immediately  furrendered. 

and 
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and  that  part  of  the  country  which  formed  the  ancient 
ingdom  of  Myfore,  was  conferred  on  a  deScendant  of 
the  former  race,  of  its  kings,  and  the  remaining  terri¬ 
tories  were  divided  among  the  British  and  their  allies. 
The  family  of  Tippoo  were  "either  taken  or  made  a 
voluntary  Surrender,  being  removed  from  that  part  of 
the  country,  and  allowed  a  decent  annuity. 

Zemaun  Shah  in  the  mean  time  invaded  the  country 
from  the  north-weft,  advancing  to  the  vicinity  of  Delhi, 
and  fpreaefing  terror  and  defolation  wherever  he  came. 
Satisfied  with  plunder,  however,  he  foon  withdrew  his 
forces^  and  the  French  army  being  detained  in  Egypt 
by  a  war  with  the  Turks,  as  well  as  the  want  of  Ship- 
ping  at  Suez,  Tippoo  had  to  contend  fingiy  againft  the 
united  force  of  Britain  and  her  allies  in  thofe  eafterSi 
regions. 

The  plan  of  a  new  conftitution  was  prefented  to  the 
government  public  by  the  confuis  in  the  month  of  December  i  799. 
established  According  to  this  plan,  80  men,  who  had  the  power 
111  rance‘  of  nominating  their  own  fucceffors,  and  were  called 
the  confervative  fenate,  had  likewife  authority  to  eleCt 
the  wrhole  of  the  legiflators  and  executive  rulers  of 
the  ftate,  while  none  of  thefe  offices  could  be  held  by 
themfelves.  One  man,  called  the  chief  conful ,  pof- 
fefled  the  fovereign  authority,  held  his  power  for  ten 
years,  and  was  competent  to  be  re-eleCted.  Other 
two  confuis  were  to  affift  in  his  deliberations,  but  had 
no  power  to  controul  his  will.  The  legiflative  powder 
was  divided  into  two  affemblies ;  the  tribunate,  com¬ 
posed  of  100  members,  and  the  confervative  fenate 
of  300.  When  the  chief  conful  thought  proper  to 
propofe  a  law,  the  tribunate  might  debate  upon  it, 
without  having  authority  to  vote  either  for  or  againft 
it,  while  the  members  of  the  fenate  might  vote,  but 
were  not  enabled  to  debate.  The  confuis  and  the 
members  of  the  legiflative  body,  as  well  as  of  the 
confervative  fenate,  were  not  refponfible  for  their  con- 
dud,  but  minifters  of  ftate  employed  by  them  were 
underftcod  to  be  accountable.  The  committees  which 
framed  the  conftitution,  nominated  the  perfons  who 
wrere  to  execute  the  functions  of  government.  Bona¬ 
parte  was  appointed  chief  conful,  and  Cambaceres  and 
Lebrun  Second  and  third  confuis.  Sieyes,  as  formerly, 
declined  taking  any  adive  part  in  the  adminiftration  of 
public  affairs,  and  he  received,  as  a  gratuity  for  his  fer- 
yices,  an  eftate  belonging  to  the  nation,  called  Crofne , 
5ij  in  the  department  of  the  Seine  and  Oifne. 

Bonaparte  Bonaparte  had  not  long  been  in  poffeffion  of  the 
propofe s  to  reins  of  government,  till  he  fent  overtures  for  negotia- 

Britain.  tin^.P^ace  with  tlle  allied  powers  at  war  with  France  } 
but  it  is  to  be  prefumed  that  he  did  not  wifh  for  a  ge¬ 
neral  peace.  Separate  propofals  were  made  to  the  dif¬ 
ferent  belligerent  powxrs,  no  doubt  with  a  view  to  dif- 
folve  the  coalition  }  but  the  decrees  of  the  convention 
which  declared  war  againft  all  the  powers  of  Europe, 
were  not  repealed  by  him.  He  departed  from  the 
forms  fandioned  by  the  cuftom  of  nations  in  carrying 
on  diplomatic  correfpondence,  but  addreffed  a  letter  di- 
redly  to  his  Britannic  majefty,  the  fubftance  of  which 
was  contained  in  two  queftions }  “  whether  the  war 
which  had,  for  eight  years,  ravaged  the  four  quarters 
of  the  globe,  was  to  be  eternal  ?”  and  “  whether  there 
were  no  means  for  Britain  and  France  of  coming  to  a 
good  understanding  ?”  Satisfadory,  and  we  think,  un¬ 
answerable  replies,  were  made  to  thefe  queftions  by  the 
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Britifh  miniftry,  who  dwelt  much,  an<j  very  juftly,  on  France 
the  bad  faith  of  revolutionary  rulers,  and  the  inftability 
of  the  governments  of  France  frnce  the  fubverfion  of 
monarchy.  The  overture  tranfmitted  to  Vienna  was  of 
a  Similar  nature,  and  it  experienced  Similar  treatment } 
but  the  emperor  of  Ruftia  abandoned  the  coalition,  pro¬ 
bably  on  account  of  the  Shameful  manner  in  which  Su- 
warrow  had  been  treated,  while  carrying  on  the  war  in 
Italy  and  Switzerland. 

Bonaparte  on  the  7th  of  March,  fent  a  meffage  to 
the  legiflative  body,  containing  his  own  ideas  of  the 
condud  and  deSigns-  of  the  British  cabinet,  and  affur- 
ing  them  that  he  would  invoke  peace  in  the  midft  of 
battles  and  triumphs,  and  fwear  to  fight  only  for  the 
happinefs  of  France  and  the  repofe  of  the  world.  This 
meffage  was  followed  by  two  decrees  }  the  one  calling, 
in  the  name  of  honour,  upon  every  foldier  abfent  on 
leave  from  the  armies  of  Italy  and  the  Rhine,  to  join 
them  before  the  jth  of  April}  and  the  other  appointing 
a  freSh  army  of  referve  of  60,000  men  to  be  affembled 
at  Dijon,  under  the  immediate  command  of  the  firit 
conful. 

About  this  time  the  belligerent  powers  were  nearly 
ready  for  opening  the  campaign  in  Italy  and  on  the 
Rhine.  The  Genoefe  republic  was  the  only  territory 
of  any  importance  in  Italy,  which  remained  In  the 
hands  of  the  French,  but  the  army  by  which  they  de¬ 
fended  it  was  very  much  reduced  Since  the  preceding 
year,  and  might  be  confidered  as  in  a  ftate  of  mutiny) 
from  the  want  of  pay,  clothes  and  provisions.  The 
Austrians  eagerly  wished  to  obtain  poffeffion  of  Genoa 
and  all  its  dependencies,  in  which  they  could  not  fail 
to  be  feconded  by  the  Genoefe  themfelves,  as  they  look¬ 
ed  upon  the  republicans  to  be  the  deftroyers  of  their 
commerce.  M  alien  a  received  the  command  of  the 
army  in  Genoa,  with  extraordinary  powers,  and  evinced 
himfelf  to  be  a  general  of  confummate  abilities.  Car¬ 
rying  a  reinforcement  of  troops  with  him  from  Lyons 
and  Marfeilles,  and  reducing  to  order  and  obedience, 
by  a  judicious  distribution  of  rewards  and  punishments, 
all  whom  he  found  ready  to  defert  their  Standards,  he 
foon  found  himfelf  at  the  head  of  a  force  fufficient  to 
check  the  progrefs  of  the  Austrians,  and  keep  the 
Genoefe  in  fubjeaion.  After  a  number  of  battles  had 
been  fought,  he  was  obliged  to  retire  into  the  city, 
where  he  muff  foon  have  been  compelled  to  furrender 
by  famine,  if  General  Melas  had  immediately  blockad¬ 
ed  it* 

The  appearance  of  the  British  fleet  on  the  5th  of  A  British 
April,  was  the  concerted  ftgnal  for  Melas  to  make  anfleet  aP" 
attack  upon  6enoa,  the  communication  between  which  ars 
and  France  was  thus  cut  off.  Prior  to  the  arrival  ofGen0a* 
Lord  Keith,  a  quantity  of  wheat  and  other  provisions 
had  been  thrown  into  the  city,  by  which  means  the 
army  and  the  inhabitants  were  refeued  from  the  confe- 
quences  of  immediate  famine.  The  furrounding  coun¬ 
try  was  foon  vanquished  by  the  Auftrians  }  but  2s  the 
gallant  Maffena  Still  lived  in  the  expectation  of  fupplies 
from  France,  he  obstinately  refufed  to  furrender  the 
city.  General  Melas  having  nothing  to  apprehend 
from  this  army  blocked  up  in  Genoa,  left  General  Ott 
to  continue  the  blockade,  and  went  with  his  own  forces 
againft  Sauchet,  who  commanded  another  division  of 
the  French  army. 

A  decisive  batfle  was  fought  between  Ceva  and  St 
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Lorenzo,  on  the  7th  of  May,  in  which  the  republicans 
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'  R-*  experienced  a  total  defeat,  having  loft  1200  priibners, 

1  °°*  and  19  pieces  of  cannon.  This  foon  obliged  General  Sau- 
The  French  c^iet  to  abandon  his  ftrong  pofttion  of  Col  di  Tenda, 
defeated  where  he  left  behind  him  four  pieces  of  cannon  and  2co 
prifoners  ;  and  marching  on  towards  Nice,  the  -Auf- 
trians  drove  him  from  one  poft  to  another,  till  he  was 
finally  obliged  to  take  refuge  behind  the  Var;  by  which 
movements  General  Melas  became  mafter  of  the  whole 
department  of  the  Maritime  Alps.  But  the  campaign 
on  the  Rhine  did  not  open  in  fuch  a  favourable  manner 
to  the  Auftrians.  The  court  of  Vienna  dire&ed  the 
archduke  Charles  to  relign  the  command  of  the  army 
to  General  Kray,  who  dlftinguiihed  himfelf  in  fuch  an 
eminent  manner  in  Italy,  during  the  campaign  of  1799. 
Of  his  military  talents  there  could  be  only  one  opinion, 
and  his  integrity  and  zeal  had  been  fufficiently  tried  ; 
but  he  had  the  misfortune  not  to  be  fo  noble  as  fome  of 
the  other  generals  !  It  is  truly  ridiculous  to  behold  men 
contending  about  triftes,  when  engaged  in  matters  of 
fuch  vaft  importance  as  the  falvation  of  their  country. 
During  the  moft  propitious  days  of  Rome,  her  greateft 
generals  were  plebeians. 

It  could  not  be  reafonably  expe&ed  that  fuch  a  dif- 
Asdirlalt  C0rdan.t  army>  commanded  by  an  able  officer  who  had 
by  Bona-  t^ie  ra^s^ortune  not  to  he  a  nobleman,  would  ever  be 
able  to  make  head  againft  the  veterans  of  France,  led 
on  by  fuch  an  extraordinary  general  as  Moreau.  The 
Hungarian  troops,  finding  themfelves  ready  to  be  facri- 
ftced  to  the  party  difienfions  of  their  officers,  would  not 
fight  againft  the  enemy.  The  council  of  wrar  at  Vienna 
had  fent  General  Kray  inftru&ions  at  the  opening  of 
the  campaign,  how  he  was  to  difpofe  of  his  forces,  and 
having  no  general  under  him  to  fupport  his  own  opi¬ 
nion,  he  was  under  the  painful  neceffity  of  obeying  his 
inftru&ions,  whether  he  could  approve  of  them  or^not. 
Inftru&ions  of  a  fimilar  nature  had  been  tranfmitted  to 
Moreau  by  the  chief  conful,  but  he  indignantly  refufed 
to  fight  under  fuch  reftraints.  He  was  no  doubt  con- 
Icious  that  his  own  knowledge  of  the  military  art  was 
at  leaft  equal  to  that  of  Bonaparte,  while  he  was  infi¬ 
nitely  better  acquainted  with  the  country,  and  there¬ 
fore  he  fent  a  courier  to  Paris  to  acquaint  the  conful, 
that  if  the  orders  fent  him-  were  to  be  rigidly  obeyed, 
he  fliould  feel .  it  his  duty  to  refign  his  command,  and 
accept  of  an  inferior  ftation.  He  accompanied  his  re- 
ftgnation  with  a  plan  of  the  campaign  which  he  had 
framed  for  himfelf,  the  propriety  of  which  inftantly 
Itruck  the  chief  conful,  and  therefore  he  was  ordered 
to  carry  on  the  war,  according  to  his  own  judge¬ 
ment. 

General  Moreau  being  thus  wifely  left  to  adopt  and 
execute  his  own  meafures,  eroded  the  Rhine,  and  drove 
the  Auftrians  from  one  poft  to  another,  till  Kray,  find¬ 
ing  it  impracticable  to  adopt  offenfive  meafures  with  a 
rebellious  army,  with  difaffected  officers  to  command 
them,  refolved  to  maintain  his  pofition  at  Ulm,  and 
wait  for  affiftance  from  Vienna.  He  was  defeated  at 
Stockach,  Engen,  and'  Mofkirch,  although  he  exhi¬ 
bited  fully  the  talents  of  an  able  general ;  but  what  ta¬ 
lents  were  able  to  counteract  the  pernicious  confequen- 
ces  of  treachery  ?  At  one  time,  when  7000  men  recei¬ 
ved  orders  to  advance,  they  inftantly  threw  down  their 
arms.  Kray  too  plainly  perceiving  that  it  was  abfo- 
lutely  in  vain  to  attempt  any  thing  of  an  offenfive  na- 
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ture,  entrenched  himfelf  ftrongly  at  Ulm,  commanding  France. 

both  fides  of  the  Danube,  which  makes  it  a  place  of  - 

great  importance.  Moreau  perceiving  his  intentions, 
refolved  to  try  the  palfage  of  the  Danube,  and  force 
him  to  a  general  engagement,  by  cutting  him  off  from 
his  magazines  at  Donavvert.  For  this  purpofe  he  gave 
orders  to  Lecourbe  with  one  of  the  wings  of  his  army, 
to  take  poffeftion  of  a  bridge  between  Donavvert  and 
Dillingen,  which  was  not  efteefted  without  confiderable 
difficulty.  The  Auftrians  having  perceived,  when  too 
late,  that  their  all  was  in  danger,  difputed  every  inch 
of  ground  with  the  French  commander.  Between  the 
time  of  marching  to,  and  of  crofting  the  Danube,  Kray 
lent  reinforcements  to  the  left  bank  to  oppofe  the  pai- 
fage,  in  corifequence  of  which  a  battle  was  fought  at 
Hocliftet,  in  the  vicinity  of  Blenheim,  where  vi&ory 
again  declared  for  the  French,  who  made  4000  of  the 
enemy  prifoners,  independent  of  the  killed  and  wound¬ 
ed  loft  by  the  Auftrians,  of  which  we  have  feen  no  efti- 
mate. 

General  Kray,  fenfible  that  his  lituation  was  perilous, 
left  a  ftrong  garrifon  at  Ulm,  and  marched  againft  the 
enemy,  attacking  them  at  Newburg,  which  both  fides 
conducted  with  determined  bravery  5  but  the  Auftrians 
after  a  long  conteft,  fell  back  on  Ingolftadt.  It  may 
not  improperly  be  faid,  that  this  battle  decided  the  fate 
of  Germany.  The  ele&orate  of  Bavaria  was  now  in 
the  pofleffion  of  the  French,  with  other  territories  of 
left  extent ;  and  as  they  approached  the  hereditary  do¬ 
minions  of  the  emperor,  men  of  republican  fentiments 
behaved  with  fuch  effrontery,  as  to  convince  the  court, 
that  no  dependence  could  be  reafonably  placed  on  ar¬ 
mies  compofed  of  fuch  men.  The  imperial  family,  and 
the  Britifh  ambaffador,  were  openly  infulted  in  the 
theatre,  and  the  cry  of  peace ,  peace ,  was  vociferated 
from  different  quarters.  ^  ^ 

.  ^  of  General  Kray  alone  could  not  ex-  ThcVrench 

cite  fuch  a  lpirit,  becaufe  at  this  time  the  affairs  of  army at 
Germany  were  even  in  a  more  deplorable  ftate  in  Italy  Dijon  une*' 
than  upon  the  Danube.  When  the  campaign  opened  marches  for 
on  the  Rhine,  the  army  of  referve  under  the  command  fuly. 
of  Bonaparte,  which  was  formed  at  Dijon,  began  its 
inarch.  When  the  French  government  declared  that 
this  army  was  above  50,000  ftrong,  and  receiving  daily 
reinforcements,  few  could  be  found  who  were  difpofed 
to  give  any  credit  to  the  report.  Such  as  were  friendly 
to  the  caufe  of  the  allies,  were  unwilling  to  allow  the 
French  government  fo  much  vigour,  while  it  was  in- 
duftrioufly  circulated  by  the  Jacobins  of  Germany,  that 
it  could  not  amount  to  more  than  6000  men.  The 
firft  conful  fet  out  from  Paris  on  the  5th  of  May,  to  - 
take  the  command  of  an  army,  the  ftrength  and  defti- 
nation  of  which  had  given  rife  to  fo  many  conje&ures 
and  on  receiving  the  troops  cantoned  at  Dijon,  he  pro- 
ceeded  towards  Genoa.^  Having  been  a  fhort  time  iu^ 
the  Pays  de  Vaud,  he  joined  the  army  of  referve  at  the 
loot  of  St  Bernard,  of  which  he  immediately  affuined 
the  command.  It  is  certain  that  a  very  insignificant 
iorce  would  have  been  able  to  arreft  the  progrefs  of 
Bonaparte  while  afeending  the  mountain  ;  but  either 
General  Melas  had  heard  nothing  of  its  being  in  mo¬ 
tion,  or  he  had  implicitly  believed  the  report  of  the  Ja¬ 
cobins.  In  confequence  of  this  ignorance  or  credulity, 
the  army  of  referve  encountered  no  oppofition  till  it 
reached  the  town  of  Aoft,  of  which  the  firft  conful  very- 
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"  France,  foon  gained  pofleffion.  Having,  with  the  mofl  afto* 
v— — nidiing  perfeverance,  paffed  the  fort  of  Bard,  he  pro- 
l8o°*  ceeded  on  his  march  down  the  valley  of  Aoft  with  lit¬ 
tle  oppofition,  till  he  arrived  at  the  town  of  \  orea, 
where  the  Auftrians  were  affembled  in  force,  but  were 
obliged  to  give  way  before  the  impetuofity  of  the  re¬ 
publicans,  and  pod  themfelves  on  the  heights  of  Ro¬ 
mano  behind  the  Chinfella.  It  was  of  vaft  importance 
as  commanding  the  paflage  of  the  river,  and  was  occu¬ 
pied  by  4000  cavalry,  5000  infantry,  and  a  few  pieces 
of  cannon.  It  was  taken  on  the  26th  of  May,  and  the 
fort  of  Brunette  foon  after,  in  confequence  of  which 
the  road  to  Turin  was  now  open.  While  the  republi¬ 
cans  were  effefling  a  paffage  over  St  Bernard,  the  chief 
part  of  the  Auftrians  under  Pvlelas  were  employed  in 
the  celebration  of  their  vidlory  over  them  at  Nice, 
little  fufpeaing  how  foon  they  were  to  experience  a  fad 
reverfe  of  fortune,  and  that  the  vi&ors  would  very  foon 
be  vanquilhed.  General  Melas,  at  length  rpufed  from 
his  dream  of  fecurity,  marched  towards  Turin  with  all 
poffible  fpeed,  in  order  to  defend  the  Po,  and  prevent 
the  invaders  from  arriving  at  Vienna.  He  naturally 
concluded  that  Turin  would  be  the  firft  important  point 
„of  attack  made  by  the  French,  but  in  this  he  was  de¬ 
ceived  5  for  while  he  prepared  to  difpute  the  pailage  of 
the  Po  with  the  republicans,  Bonaparte  fuddenly  turn¬ 
ed  to  the  left,  and  entered  Milan  on  the  2d  of 
June. 

The  army  of  Bonaparte  was  very  numerous,  but  he 
wanted  magazines,  artillery,  and  ilores  of  every  kind  3 
but  undemanding  that  Pavia  was  the  great  depot  of  the 
Auftrian  army,  he  fent  his  advanced  guard  againft  it 
under  General  Lanne's,  who  made  an  eafy  conquelf  of 
it,  and  found  in  it  more  than  200  pieces  of  cannon, 
8000  mulkets,  2000  barrels  of  gunpowder,  and  a  pro¬ 
digious  quantity  of  all  forts  of  provilions.  Another  of 
the  chief  conful’s  generals  crolfed  the  Po  at  Stradella  3 
and  having  cut  off  the  communication  between  General 
Melas  and  the  country  of  Piedmont,  gained  poffeffion 
of  the  Auftrian  magazines  at  Piacenza,  Cremona,  and 
5lp  a  number  of  other  places  on  the  banks  of  the  river. 
Maffena  in  About  this  time  it  was  that  Bonaparte  became  ac- 
.,a  critical  quainted  with  the  fate  of  Genoa,  by  means  of  intercep- 
lituation  at  ted  ietters.  Maffena  did  every  thing  in  the  power  of 
^lenoa.  bravery  and  perfeverance  to  keep  poiTeffion  of  the  city 3 
but  after  he  had  witneffed  15,000  of  the  inhabitants  pe- 
rilh  with  hunger,  he  furrendered  to  the  Britifli  and 
Auftrian  commanders  on  the  5th  of  June,  and  obtained 
very  favourable  terms,  when  we  conftder  that  it  was 
impoffible  for  him  to  hold  out  any  longer.  The  right 
wing  of  his  army,  confffting  of  8110  men,  was  permit¬ 
ted  to  march  into  France  by  the  way  of  Nice,  and  the 
reft  were  to  be  conveyed  by  fea  to  Antibes,  at  the  ex¬ 
pence  of  Britain  3  no  man  was  to  be  deemed  refponfible 
for  having  held  any  public  office  under  the  government 
of  the  Ligurian  republic  3  and  all  officers  taken  prifo- 
ners  ffnce  the  commencement  of  the  campaign,  were 
allowed  to  return  to  France  on  their  parole,  not  to 
ferve  till  they  ftiould  be  regularly  exchanged.  By  the 
fall  of  Genoa,  the  Auftrian  army  which  befieged  it 
was  at  liberty  to  co-operate  with  the  commander  in 
chief  3  and,  accordingly,  General  Ott  marched  at  the 
Lead  of  thirty  battalions  to  check  the  progrefs  of  the 
French  army  in  Piedmont.  On  the  9th  of  June  he  was 
^net  by  generals  Lannes  and  Vidor  at  Montebello, 
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where  a  battle  was  fought  with  great  fury  on  both  I  ranee. ^ 
fides,  when  the  French  w'ere  vidorious,  and  General  g 
Ott  retreated  with  great  lofs.  Melas  being  unable  to  1  0 
arreft  the  progrefs  of  the  republicans  by  detachments  of 
his  army,  colleded  his  whole  force  between  Alexandria 
and  Tortona,  that  he  might  be  able  to  open  a  way  for 
himfelf  to  the  Auftrians  on  the  Mincio,  if  he  ftiould 
find  it  impoffible  to  crufh  the  enemy.  Th6  confequence 
of  this  ftep  wras  the  ever  memorable  battle  of  Marengo, 
fought  on  the  14th  of  June,  which  has  been  vanoufly 
defcribed.  The  French  accounts  reprefented  the  army 
of  General  Melas  as  more  numerous  than  that  of  the 
chief  conful,  to  whofe  fuperior  condud  and  bravery 
alone  the  French  were  indebted  for  fuccefs.  Others 
have  believed  that  the  fuperiority  was  on  the  fide  of  the 
republicans,  and  think  they  can  difcover  as  much  fiom 
comparing  together  the  different  bulletins  of  the  army 
of  referve.  On  this  point  we  pretend  not  to  decide, 
only  it  is  certain  that  the  Auftrians  were  vidorious  for 
nine  hours,  and  the  fate  of  that  battle  appears  to  have 
been  decided  by  the  mafterly  condud  of  General  De- 
faix,  who  died  on  the  field.  One  falfe  movement,  made 
by  General  Melas,  which  enfeebled  his  centre,  afford¬ 
ed  the  gallant  Defaix  an  opportunity  of  making  a  vigo¬ 
rous  dilcharge  with  a  body  of  cavalry  that  had  hitherto 
been  unemployed.  General  Zach,  a  man  wrorn  out 
with  age  and  fatigue,  when  about  to  take  the  command 
of  the  army  from  Melas,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy,  who  remained  mailers  of  the  field  of  battle.  5 20 

The  Auftrians  loft  in  this  engagement  above.  9000  great  loi^ 

men,  and  the  French  upwards  of  1  2,000,  according  to  trjans  at 
their  own  account.  Enraged  that  the  vidory  fhould  battle 
be  thus  fnatched  from  them,  the  Auftrians  were  eager  of  Maren- 
to  renew  the  combat  on  the  following  day  3  but  Gene-  g°» 
ral  Melas  deemed  it  prudent  to  check  the  ardour  of  his 
troops,  and  concluded  a  capitulation,  faid  by  fome  to 
be  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  w7ar.  He  may  have 
figned  fucli  a  capitulation  in  confequence  of  mftrudions 
from  the  council  of  war  at  Vienna,  or  the  fortreffes  gi¬ 
ven  up  by  him  may  have  been  deftitute  of  provilions. 

If  we  admit  the  firft  fuppofition,  it  follows  that  the 
council  of  w-ar  w*ere  determined  enemies  to  the  caufe  of 
the  combined  powers  3  and  if  wTe  go  upon  the  fecond, 

Melas  himfelf  was  perhaps  the  moil  improvident  com¬ 
mander  that  ever  was  charged  with  the  defence  of  a  - 
country.  The  whole  of  Piedmont  and  Genoa  were 
given  up  to  the  French,  and  an  armiftice  wTas  conclud¬ 
ed,  to  laft  till  the  court  of  Vienna  had  time  to  return 
its  opinion. 

General  Kray  in  Italy  w*as  anxious  to  avail  himfelf  of 
this  armiftice,  to  arreft  the  progrefs  of  Moreau's  army  3 
but  that  able  general  would  not  liften  to  any  overtures 
upon  the  fubje£l,  till  he  ihould  receive  inftru6lions  from 
Paris.  Count  St  Julien  arrived  with  propofals  of  peace 
from  the  Imperial  cabinet,  in  confequence  of  which  the 
armiftice  was  concluded  in  Germany  and  Italy,  the 
polls  then  occupied  by  the  refpe&ive  armies  being  con- 
fidered  as  conftituting  the  line  of  demarcation.  In  op¬ 
pofition  to  the  fpirit  of  their  flipulations  with  General 
Melas,  the  French  reinforced  then  army  in  Italy,  le¬ 
vied  immenfe  contributions,  and  raifed  troops  in  differ- 
ent  Hates  declared  by  themfelves  to  be  independent.  Gre^  d[m 
While  France  was  everywhere  viaorious  in  Europe,  ftrel*s  of  th 
her  troops  in  Africa  were  fubjeaed  to  hardfhips  and  dif-  French 
o-race  Their  being  abandoned  by  their  chief  made  troops  m 
*  '  &  them^^ 
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them  complain  bitterly ;  and  Kleber  is  faid  to  have  de¬ 
clared,  that  the  fame  utiiverfe  fhould  not  contain  him 
and  Bonaparte.  He  continued  the  negotiations  begun 
by  General  Bonaparte  with  the  grand  vizier  for  evacu¬ 
ating  Egypt,  between  whom  a  convention  wras  conclu¬ 
ded  on  the  24th  of  January  1800,  to  which  Sir  Sidney 
Smith  agreed  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain.  By  virtue 
of  this  convention  the  republican  army,  its  baggage 
and  effe£ts,  w7ere  to  be  collected  at  Alexandria,  Rofet- 
ta,  and  Aboukir,  to  be  conveyed  to  France  in  veffels 
belonging  to  the  republic,  and  fuch  as  might  be  fur- 
nifhed  for  that  purpofe  by  the  Sublime  Porte.  It  would 
feem  that  nothing  could  have  happened  more  injurious 
to  tile  intereft  of  the  allies  than  the  evacuation  of  E- 
gypt  upon  fuch  terms,  fince  the  conful  would  thus 
have  been  furnifhed  with  nearly  18,000  troops,  which 
might  have  been  advantageoufly  employed,  either  in 
Italy  or  on  the  Rhine.  It  is  ftrange  how  this  impor¬ 
tant  circumftance  did  not  occur  to  Sir  Sidney  Smith, 
and  no  lefs  fo,  how  he  took  upon  him  the  office  of  ple¬ 
nipotentiary.  Mr  Dundas  clearly  proved  in  the  houfe 
of  commons,  that  he  exceeded  any  power  with  which 
he  could  reafonably  conceive  himfelf  veiled,  that  being 
lodged  with  Lord  Elgin  at  Conftantinople. 

In  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1 799,  the  Britiih  mini¬ 
ftry  had  reafon  to  believe  that  a  negotiation  would  take 
place  between  the  grand  viiier  and  General  Kleber,  re- 
ipe fling  the  evacuation  of  Egypt  by  the  troops  of  the 
latter  5  and  as  fuch  an  event  wras  much  to  be  defired, 
Lord  Keith  received  orders  to  accede  to  it,  on  condi¬ 
tion  that  General  Kleber  and  his  army  fhould  be  de¬ 
tained  as  prifoners  of  wrar,  inftead  of  being  fent  back  to 
France.  This  was.  bitterly  complained  of  in  France, 
and  numbers  even  in  England  exclaimed  againft  it  as 
a  flagrant  breach  of  faith,  while  General  Kleber  him¬ 
felf  did  not  confider  it  in  fuch  a  light,  although  the  on¬ 
ly  perfon  who  had  reafon  to  do  fo,  could  he  have  done 
it  with  fairnefs.  On  the  20th  of  March  he  attacked 
the  Turks  in  the  vicinity  of  Cairo,  who  fled  before  him 
in  all  directions,  and  left  more  than  8000  men  dead 
and  wounded  on  the  field  of  battle.  By  this  conqueft 
Cairo  w7as  reftored  to  the  French,  wffiich  in  terms  of  the 
convention  they  had  abandoned.  Kleber  again  pro- 
pofed  to  evacuate  Egypt,  on  the  terms  agreed  to  by 
the  grand  vifier  and  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  and  Lord  Keith 
being  ordered  to  agree  to  them  by  the  cabinet  of  St 
James’s,  a  fufpenfion  of  hoftilities  took  place,  and  the 
urks  were  ready  to  be  delivered  from  enemies  whom 
they  were  not  able  to  expel,  when  General  Kleber  was 
fuddenly  alfaffinated. 

Both  parties  had  reafon  to  regret  this  event,  as  Ge¬ 
neral  Kleber  appears  to  have  been,  not  only  the  moft 
honourable,  but  by  far  the  ableft  commander  of  the  re¬ 
publicans,  in  that  quarter  of  the  globe.  It  is  not  cer¬ 
tainly  known  by  whom  he  was  murdered,  nor  who  wTere 
the  contrivers  of  fuch  a  plot ,  but  at  Conftantinople  his 
fuccelfor  Menou  was  ftrongly  fufpefted.  We  rauft  con- 
fefs  that  he  w7as  not  friendly  to  Kleber ;  but  on  the  other 
hand  w7e  do  not  find  General  Reynier,  in  his  “  State 
t)f  Egypt,”  infinuate  any  thing  of  this  nature  again!! 
Mendu,  although  he  treats  his  conduCt  and  abilities 
with  fome  degree  of  contempt ;  and  we  are  informed 
that  the  affaffin  himfelf,  previous  to  his  execution, 
lolemnly  acquitted  Menou  from  being  in  the  leaft  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  plot. 
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As  Menou  refufed  to  leave  Egypt  by  capitulation,  Fr$nc*. 
the  Britifh  government  formed  the  refolution  of  driving 
him  out  of  it  by  force.  Sir  James  Pulteney  received 
the  command  of  12,000  men,  to  a£t  in  the  Mediter-  Ge  { 
ranean  in  fuch  a  manner  as  might  moft  effectually  an-  Abercroni- 
noy  the  enemy  ;  a  plan  which  wras  difconcerted  by  the  by  fails  i^r 
iffue  of  the  battle  . of  Marengo.  He  was  fuperfeded  by  Fgypt. 

Sir  Ralph  Abercromby,  who  carried  reinforcements 
along  with  him,  together  with  a  train  of  artillery  from 
Gibraltar.  He  touched  at  Minorca  and  Malta,  from 
whence  he  fleered  his  courfe  for  the  coaft  of  Egypt, 
which  he  reached  on  the  ift  of  March  1801,  and 
anchored  next  day  in  the  bay  of  Aboukir  )  but  the 
weather  prevented  him  from  attempting  to  land  till  the 
7th  of  that  month,  at  10  o’clock  in  the  forenoon, 

I  he  firft  divifion  effeCted  a  landing  in  the  face  of  the 
French,  to  the  amount  of  4000  men,  whofe  pofition 
was  fo  very  advantageous,  that  an  eye  witnefs  thought 
they  might  have  refilled  the  world  )  yet  2000  Britifh 
troops  drove  them  from  it,  with  the  lofs  of  fome  field 
pieces,  and  the  difembarkation  was  continued  during  that 
and  the  following  day.  525 

The  whole  army  of  General  Abercromby  moved  French 
forward  on  the  1 2th,  and  coming  in  fight  of  the  main  j-on4uer*d. 
body  of  the  French,  gave  them  battle  on  the  I3th.t4near 
lhe  confha  was  obftinate  on  both  fides,  and  their  lofs  Alexandria, 
very  confiderable,  but  victory  in  the  end  declared  for  aP(i  Gene- 
the  Britifh.  Phis  advantage  was  followed  up  with  vi-ra*  A^)er- 
gour,  and  on  the  21  ft  a  more  interefting  battle  ’waSmortafiv' 


fought  with  fimilar  fuccefs,  about  four  miles  from  the  wounded, 
city  of  Alexandria.  Sometimes  the  French  had  the  ad¬ 
vantage,  and  fometimes  the  Britifh,  but  the  latter  were 
finally  victorious.  General  Abercromby,  that  he  might 
not  damp  the  ardour  of  his  troops,  concealed  for  two- 
hours  the  anguifh  of  a  mortal  wound  he  received  in  this 
action  : — a  degree  of  magnanimity  which  has  very  fei- 
dom  been  equalled,  and  we  believe  never  was  fur- 
paffed.  The  lofs  of  the  Britifh  on  this  occafion  was 
eftimated  at  1500,  and  that  of  the  French  at  4000 

men*  .  .  525 

As .  it  may  be  faid  that  the  fate  of  Egypt  was  de-  The  Nor- 
cided  in  a  great  meafure  by  thefe  two  battles,  we  begrhfrn  Con' 
leave  to  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  affairs  0fte"erac?* 
great  importance  which  about  this  time  took  place  in 
Europe.  The. powers  of  the  north,  envious  of  the  fupe- 
riority  of  Britain  by  fea,  and  acting  under  the  influence 
of  the  capricious  Paul,  were  refolved  to  revive  the 
armed  neutrality  of  Catharine  II.  during  the  continu¬ 
ance  of  the  American  war,  and  claimed  a  right  of 
trading  to  the  ports  of  France,  without  being  fubje&ed 
ta  have  their  veffels  fearched.  The  miniftry  of  Great 
Britain  were  determined  to  break  fuch  a  confederacy  j 
but  to  the  aftonifhment  of  the  nation  they  refigned  at 
this  period.  Different  caufes  have  been  affigned  for  an 
event  which  was  fo  unexpeded  ;  but  the  oftenfible  rea¬ 
fon  was  a  difference  in  the  cabinet  relative  to  catholic 
emancipation.  After  the  union  of  Ireland  with  Bri¬ 
tain,  it  feems  pretty  clear  that  the  minifter  did  propofe 
this  fubjec^  in  the  cabinet,  but  his  majefty,  from  a  fa- 
cred  regard  to  his  coronation  oath,  put  his  negative  up¬ 
on  it,,  in  confequence  of  \hich  Mr  Pitt  and  his  friends 
gave  in  their  refignation.  In  general  they  were  fuc-A  change 
ceeded  by  men  who  had  countenanced  their  adminiftra-  of  miniftry 
tion  during  the  war.  Mr  Addington  was  appointed  takes  place 
firft  lord  of  the  treafury,  and  chancellor  of  the  ex- in  Britain. 

A  a  chequer*) 
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Frarce.  chequer  \  Lord  Eldon,  lord  high  chancellor  \  the  earl 
of  St  Vincent,  firft  lord  of  the  admiralty }  lords  Hawkes- 
bury  and  Pelham,  fecretaries  of  (late,  and  the  honour¬ 
able  Colonel  Yorke,  fecretary  at  war.  The  former 
miniftry  was  diffolved  on  the  I  ith  of  February  j  but 
oxving  to  the  indifpofition  of  his  majefty,  none  of  the 
new  miniftry  entered  upon  office  before  the  middle  of 
March,  during  which  eventful  interval  Mr  Pitt  and 
his  affociates  had  the  chief  management  of  public  af¬ 
fairs.  The  new  miniftry  entered  upon  office  by  folemn- 
ly  pledging  thcmfelves  to*  the  nation,  that  they  would 
employ  their  united  efforts  in  procuring  a  fafe  and  ho¬ 
nourable  peace  with  France,  while  they  never  loft  fight 
for  a  moment  of  the  warlike  plans  of  thofe  who  had 
preceded  them. 

About  this  time  the  moff  hoffile  meafures  were 
adopted  by  the  powers  compofing  the  northern  confe¬ 
deracy.  The  free  city  of  Hamburgh  was  taken  by  a 
Danifti  army  under  Charles  prince  of  Heffe,  in  order 
to  injure  the  commerce  of  Great  Britain ;  and  the  king 
of  Pruflia  fent  a  numerous  array  into  the  ele&orate  of 
Hanover.  To  puniih  this  unaccountable  condudt,  and 
diffolve  the  northern  confederacy,  a  fleet  of  17  fail  of 
the  line,  four  frigates,  four  {loops,  and  fome  bomb  veffels, 
was  fitted  out  in  the  ports  of  Britain,  which  failed  from 
Yarmouth  on  the  12th  of  March,  under  the  command 
of  Admiral  Sir  Hyde  Parker,  Lord  Nelfon,  and  Rear- 
admiral  Graves,  and  having  palfed  the  Sound,  appear¬ 
ed  before  Copenhagen  on  the  30th  of  the  fame  month. 
The  Danes. did  not  appear  in  the  fmalleft  degree  agi¬ 
tated,  for  it  was  impoflible  to  moled  either  the  fleet  or 
the  city,  without  palling  through  a  channel  fo  ex¬ 
tremely  intricate,  that  it  was  once  believed  hardly  fafe 
to  attempt  it  with  a  fingle  (hip,  and  without  any  ene¬ 
my  to  oppofe.  This  channel  wTas  founded  by  Lord 
Nelfon,  who  undertook  to  conduct  a  large  divifion  of 
the  fleet  through  it,  requefting  from  Sir  Hyde  Parker 
the  command  of  it,  which  was  accordingly  given  him, 
and  Rear-admiral  Graves  was  his  fecond  in  com¬ 
mand. 

As  the  largeft  (hips  drew  too  much  water  for  being 
vanquilhed  employed  in  fuch  a  hazardous  attempt,  his  lordfhip 
by  Lord  fele&ed  i  2  of  from  74  to  50  guns,  together  with  four 
frigates,  four  floops,  two  fire-fhips,  and  feven  bombs. 
A  moll;  prodigious  force  was  oppofed  to  this,  confiding 
of  fix  fail  of  the  line,  1 1  floating  batteries,  each  mount¬ 
ing  from  26  tw7enty-four  pounders  to  18  eighteen  poun¬ 
ders,  one  bomb-fhip,  and  a  number  of  fchooners.  Thefe 
were  fupported  by  the  Crown  iflands,  mounting  88 
pieces  of  cannon  5  by  four  fail  of  the  line,  moored  in  the 
mouth  of  the  harbour,  and  by  a  few  batteries  on  the 
ifland  of  Amak.  Lord  Nelfon  attacked  this  tremen¬ 
dous  force  on  the  2d  of  April,  and  filenced  the  firing 
of  the  butteries  after  an  obftinate  and  bloody  adlion 
which  laded  four  hours,  taking,  burning,  and  finking 
about  17  fail,  including  feven  fail  of  the  line.  In  kill¬ 
ed  and  wounded  the  Britifh  lod  943  men,  while  that 
of  the  Danes  mud  have  been  at  lead  double  the  num¬ 
ber.  A  fufpenfion  of  hodilities  was  the  immediate  con- 
fequence  of  this  brilliant  vi&ory,  and  a  treaty  of  armed 
neutrality  to  laft  for  14  weeks. 

After  repairing  the  fhips  that  were  damaged  upon 
Who  fails  this  occafion,  the  Britifh  fleet  failed  for  Carlfcrona,  and 
fl°rlrH*enCe  appeared  before  it  on  the  19th  of  April.  The  gover¬ 
nor  here  was  immediately  informed  by  the  Britifh  ad- 
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miral  of  what  had  happened  at  Copenhagen,  requefting  France, 
his  Swedifh  majefty  to  give  an  explicit  anfwer  whether  v — — * 

he  meant  to  adhere  to,  or  abandon  the  confederacy.  1 80 1. 
The  reply  was  very  ambiguous  \  but  having  received 
the  news  of  the  fudden  death  of  the  emperor  Paul,  on 
the  23d  of  March,  and  Lord  Nelfon,  now  commander 
in  chief,  writing  in  a  more  peremptory  tone  than  the 
officer  whom  he  had  fuperfeded,  the  court  of  Stock¬ 
holm  deemed  it  prudent  to  follow  the  example  of  that 
of  Copenhagen.  Alexander,  the  fon  and  fucceffor  of 
Paul,  poffeffed  of  more  honour  and  juftice  than  his  fa¬ 
ther,  redored  all  the  Britifli  property  which  he  had 
confifcated,  relinquiflted  his  abfurd  claim  to  the  ifland 
of  Malta,  and  agreed  that  neutral  veffels  fhould  be 
fearcbed,  when  bound  for  any  one  country  at  war  with 
another,  which  proved  the  grave  of  the  northern  con¬ 
federacy. 

When  the  armiflice  was  figned  between  the  Auftrian 
and  French  generals  in  the  year  i8co,  the  troops  of 
the  latter  were  in  poffeflion  of  Germany  almod  to  the 
banks  of  the  Inn,  and  of  Italy  to  the  frontiers  of  Ve¬ 
nice  )  but  the  fpirit  of  the  emperor  was  yet  unfubdued, 
and  he  would  not  abandon  his  allies  by  a  confirmation 
of  the  preliminaries  of  peace  which  Count  St  Julian  had 
agreed  to  at  Paris,  as  he  exceeded  the  powers  with 
which  he  was  entrufted.  Kray  having  retired  from  fer- 
vice,  the  archduke  John  fucceeded  him,  with  whom  the 
emperor  in  perfon  repaired  to  the  army  j  but  they  foon 
found  it  impra&icable  to  a<fl  an  offenfive  part  againft 
General  Moreau,  and  therefore  another  armiflice  com¬ 
prehending  Italy,  was  agreed  to.  The  emperor  wifhed 
to  include  Britain  in  any  treaty  with  France,  but  as 
Bonaparte  would  admit  no  plenipotentiary  from  that 
country  without  the  benefit  of  a  naval  armiflice, 
which  it  was  truly  abfurd  to  expeft,  General  Moreau 
received  orders  to  go  on  with  his  military  operations.  530 

The  army  of  Auflria  was  now  given  to  the  com- The  Auf- 
mand  of  generals  whofe  vejry  names  were  almod  un-  jr*ans  total- 
known  beyond  the  confines  of  their  own  country,  and  Hohenlin-  ** 
who  evinced  themfelves  but  very  little  acquainted  with  den. 
the  military  art.  As  Moreau  was  pondering  on  the 
plan  of  his  winter  campaign,  the  right  wing  of  his 
army  was  attacked  by  the  Auftrians  with  fuch  vigour, 
as  had  nearly'  reduced  him  to  the  neceflity  of  a&ing  on 
the  defenfive  )  and  had  General  Klenau  known  how 
to  make  a  temperate  ufe  of  his  vi&ory  on  this  occa¬ 
fion,  the  ruin  of  the  French  commander  would  have 
been  inevitable.  The  cafe  was  otherwife.  Elated  with 
his  fuccefs,  he  unaccountably  abandoned  his  pofition 
on  the  Inn,  and  engaging  his  cautious  and  able  an- 
tagonifl  at  the  village  of  Hohenlindep,  was  totally 
routed,  with  the  lofs  of  80  pieces  of  cannon,  200 
caiffons,  aad  10,000  prifoners,  independent  of  a  pro¬ 
digious  number  left  dead  on  the  field. 

General  Moreau  allowing  the  enemy  no  time  to 
rally,  proceeded  dire&ly  towards  the  Inn,  eroding  it 
on  the  9th  of  December,  1800,  and  driving  his  ene¬ 
mies  before  him,  ftruck  the  court  of  Vienna  with  con- 
dernation  and  difmay.  Prince  Charles  was  recalled 
to  the  command  of  the  army,  but  after  many  fruitlefs 
efforts,  to  retrieve  its  loft  honour,  he  propofed  an  ar- 
miftice  on  the  27th  of  December,  which  was  granted 
by  the  French  commander,  on  condition  that  it  fhould 
be  immediately  followed  by  a  definitive  treaty.  If  the 
archduke  could  have  had  any  dependence  on  his  army, 

although 
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though  very  much  weakened,  this  anniftlce,  In  all 
probability,  would  not  have  taken  place,  for  the  por¬ 
tion  of  Moreau  was  perilous  in  the  extreme.  In  the 
very  heart  of  Auftria,  he  had  behind  him  on  his  right, 
about  30,000  men  in  the  Tyrol,  with  upwards  of 
50,000  on  his  left.  But  Auftrian  valour  was  now  al- 
moil  cxtinguifhed  by  fo  many  fad  reverfes  of  fortune, 
and  Auftrian  officers  were  not  true  to  their  trull. 

This  armillice  was  followed  by  a  treaty  of  peace 
figned  at  Luneville  on  the  9th  of  February  i8or,  be. 
tween  the  emperor  for  himfelf  and  the  Germanic  body, 
and  the  firft  conful  of  the  French  republic,  in  the  name 
of  the  people  of  France.  By  it  the  emperor  ceded  the 
Brilgau  to  the  duke  of  Modena,  for  the  territories  loft 
by  that  prince  in  Italy,  and  bound  himfelf  to  find  in¬ 
demnities  in  the  Germanic  empire  for  all  thofe  princes 
whom  the  fate  of  war  had  deprived  of  their  dominions. 
The  grand  duke. of  .Tufcany  was  to  renounce  his  duke* 
dom  for  ever,  with  its  dependencies  in  the  ifle  of  Elba 
to  the  infant  duke  of  Parma,  for  which  the  empire  was 
to  fufnilh  him  with  an  adequate  indemnification. 

On  the  28th  of  March  a  treaty  of  peace  was  con- 
cluded  between  the  French  republic  and  the  king  of 
the  Two  Sicilies,  by  which  his  majefty  obliged  him- 
lelt  to  fhut  all  the  ports  of  Naples  and  Sicily  againft 
mips  of  every  defcription  belonging  either  to  the 
Bntifh  or  the  Turks,  till  thefe  powers  (hould  conclude 
a  treaty  with  the  French  republic,  and  till  Britain 
and  the  northern  powers  (hould  come  to  a  good  un¬ 
demanding.  He  renounced  for  ever,  Porto  Longano 
in  the  file  of  Elba,  his  Hates  in  Tufcany,  and  the 
principality  of  Piombino,  to  be  difpofed  of  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  the  French  republic  might  think  proper. 

Great  Britain  had  now  none  to  a  (lift  her  in  the  con- 
*  teft  tvith  France,  but  the  Turks  in  Egypt  and  the  Por- 
tuguele  in  Europe,  powers  which  rather  diminifhed 
than  increafed  her  ftrength,  by  dividing  it.  The 
Spaniards  had  made  an  attack  upon  Portugal  at  the 
defire  of  France,  conquering  fome  of  its  provinces  ; 
but  a  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded  between  them  on 
the  6th  of  June,  by  which  the  king  of  Spain  reftored 
all  his  conquefts  except  the  fortrefs  of  Olivenza,  and 
the  prince  regent  of  Portugal  and  Algarva  promifed 
to  Ihut  the  ports  of  his  whole  territories  againft  the 
hips  of  Great  Britain,  and  to  make  indemnification 
to  his  Catholic  majefty  for  all  Ioffes  and  damages  fuf- 
tamed  by  his  fubjects  during  the  war. 

When  the  chief  conful  had  made  peace  with  all  his 
other  enemies,  he  threatened  Great  Britain  with  an  im¬ 
mediate  mvafion,  which  gave  great  uneafinefs  at  firft  to 
a  confiderable  part  of  the  nation,  but  it  gradually  fub- 
iided.  In  order  to  diminifh  this  alarm,  Lord  Nelfon 
was  fent  to  deftroy  the  (hipping  and  harbour  of  Bou¬ 
logne.  His  fuccefs  m  this  undertaking  fell  (hort  of  the 
expectations  which  many  had  formed ;  but  he  made 
luch  an  impreflion  on  the  enemy  on  the  4th  of  Auguft 
as  evinced  that  Britain  could  annoy  the  coaft  of  France 
with  greater  facility,  than  France  could  moleft  that  of 
Britain.  It  was  alfo  highly  fatisfacftory  to  find  that  the 
lpirit  of  the  Bntifli  navy  was  not  exclufively  attached 
to  the  hero  of  the  Nile  ;  for  Rear-admiral  Saumarez 
laving  m  the  month  of  July,  come  up  with  a  com¬ 
bined  fquadron  of  French  and  Spanifli  (hips  of  war 
bound  for  Cadiz,  much  fuperior  to  his  own,  he  fcru- 
pled  not  to  give  them  battle,  the  confequence  of  which 
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was,  that  one  of  them  was  captured,  and  two  more  France 
were  burnt.  >  -- v  —  ' 

Attempts  were  again  made  by  Britain  during  the  *80!* 
fumrner  of  1801,  to  negotiate  with  France.  The  firft  534 
conful  could  not  but  fee,  from  the  total  diffolution  of  ta0U 
the  northern  confederacy,  that  it  was  impoffible  for  him  treat  with 
to  rum  the  Britifii  commerce,  and  confequently  that  all  France, 
the  treaties  he  had  made  for  the  purpofe  of  excluding 
our  fhips  from  neutral  ports  would  fignify  nothing.  He 
leemed  determined,  however,  to  keep  pofieffion  of  E- 
pypt^  and  Britain,  on  the  other  hand,  was  as  fully  re¬ 
vived  to  wreft  it  from  him.  On  this  account  the  nego¬ 
tiations  were  protra&ed,  till  the  conquelt  of  that  coun¬ 
try  was  known  at  London  and  Paris.  - 

When  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby  died,  General  Hut*  .Rofetta, 
chmlon  lucceeded  to  the  command  of  the  Britifii  forces  Cairo’  anf? 
u\  .sypt?  was  probably  acquainted  with  the  plan  A}exa^clria> 
of  his  much  lamented  predeceffor,  as  one  fpirit  feemedJheMtk 
to  adtnace  both.  Rofetta  foon  furrendered,  which  was 
followed  by  the  conquelt  of  Cairo;  arid  Menou  having 
accepted  of  fimilar  terms  for  Alexandria,  the  whole  of 
Egypt  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  allies,  and  the  republi¬ 
can  troops  and  baggage  were  conveyed  to  the  neareft 
rrench  ports  in  the  Mediterranean,  in  (hips  furnilhed 
them  by  the  allies.  After  thefe  events,  the  negotiations 
between  Britain  and  France  went  on  more  agreeably  • 
and,  on  the  ift  of  October,  the  preliminaries  of  peace 
were  figned  at  London  by  Lord  Hawkeftiury  on  the 
part  of  his  Britannic  majefty,  and  M.  Otto  on  that  of 
the  trench  republic.  By  it  Great  Britain  engaged  to 
give  iip  all  the  conquefts  made  during  the  continuance 
ol  the  war,  excepting  the  iflands  of  Ceylon  and  Trini¬ 
dad.  France  was  to  reftore  nothing.  The  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  was  to  be  free  to  all  the  contrafting  par- 
ties  ;  the  Aland  of  Malta  was  to  be  given  to  the  knights 
°.  t  le  ord]er  St  Jolln  of  Jerufalem  ;  Egypt  was  to  be 
given  to  the  Ottoman  Porte  ;  Portugal  was  to  be  main¬ 
tained  in  its  integrity,  except  what  was  ceded  to  the 
King  of  Spain  by  the  prince  regent ;  Naples  and  the 
woman  dates  were  to  be  evacuated  by  the  French 
Porto  Ferrajo  by  the  Britifh,  with  all  the  ports  and 
lilanas  occupied  by  them  in  the  Mediterranean  ;  and 
plenipotentiaries  were  appointed  to  meet  at  Amiens,  for 
the  purpofe  of  drawing  up  and  ligning  the  definitive 
treaty.  I  his  was  concluded  on  the  2 ad  of  March  1S02 
m  confequence  of  which  the  French  republic  was  ac¬ 
knowledged  by  the  whole  of  Europe. 

The  reiteration  of  peace,  after  fo  long  and  fanguinary  Peace  con- 
si  conteft,  gave  the  higheft  fatisfaefion  to  all  ranks  and  cluded  at 
denominations  of  men,  with  the  exception,  perhaps  offAm,'en' bA 
a  few  interefted  individuals;  and  it  was  certainly  as ’ho-tl^nd"' 
nouiable  to  Britain  as  could  well  be  expe&ed  from  the  France, 
nature  of  the  war.  It  was  celebrated  at  Paris  in  the 
cathedral  of  Notre  Dame,  with  great  pomp  and  magni- 
ficence.  J  he  celebration  of  the  re-eflabliftiment  of°the 
Catholic  religion  in  France,  to  which  the  majority  of 
he  people  were  warmly  attached,  gave  additional  im- 

ev7ntETf1t0  t,le„fCenVn  that  C°U"try>  and  the  mealiire 
evinced  the  mod  confummate  political  wifdom  on  the 

part  of  Bonaparte,  whofe  popularity  in  confequence  of 
it  was  very  much  increafed.  We  muft  now  lay  before 
our  readers  the  celebrated  Concordat,  or  convention 
concluded  between  Bonaparte  and  the  pope,  by  which 

the  Catholic  faith  was  again  eflablifiied  in  that  coun- 
try. 

Copy 
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Copy  of  the  late  important  Convention  between  the  French 
Government  and  TIis  Holinefs  the  Pope,  Pius  VII. 
ratified  the  23d  Fru&idor,  year  9,  (10th  September, 
1801). 

The  chief  conful  of  the  French  republic,  and  his  ho¬ 
linefs  the  fovereign  pontiff,  Pius  VII.  have  named  as 
their  refpe&ive  plenipotentiaries — 

The  chief  conful,  the  citizens  Jofeph  Bonaparte, 
counfellor  of  date  *,  Cretet,  counfellor  of  date  j  and 
Bernier,  do£lor  of  divinity,  curate  of  St  Laud  d1  An¬ 
gers  ;  furnifhed  with  full  powers  : 

His  holinefs,  his  eminence  Monfeigneur  Hercule 
Confalvi,  cardinal  of  the  holy  Roman  church,  deacon 
of  St  Agathe  ad  Suburrum ,  his  fecretary  of  date  }  Jo¬ 
feph  Spina,  archbifhop  of  Corinth,  domeflic  prelate  to 
his  holinefs,  attendant  on  the  pontifical  throne  j  and 
Father  Cafelli,  his  holinefs’s  advifer  on  points  of  theo- 
l°gy  •  in  like  manner  furnifhed  with  full  powers  in  due 
form  : 

Who,  after  exchanging  their  full  powers,  have  con¬ 
cluded  the  following  convention  : 

Convention  between  the  French  Government  and  his  IIo- 
linefs  the  Pope,  Pius  VII. 

The  government  of  the  republic  acknowledges  that 
the  Catholic,  Apoflolical,  and  Roman  religion,  is  the 
religion  of  the  great  majority  of  French  citize?ifL 

His  holinefs,  in  like  manner,  acknowledges  that  this 
fame  religion  has  derived,  and  is  likely  to  derive,  the 
greateft  benefit  and  the  greatefl  fplendour  from  the  efla- 
blifhment  of  the  Catholic  worfhip  in  France,  and  from 
its  being  openly  profeffed  by  the  confuls  of  the  repub- 

lic.  r 

This  mutual  acknowledgment  being  made,  m  confe- 
quence,  as  well  for  the  good  of  religion  as  for  the 
maintenance  of  interior  tranquility,  they  have  agreed 
as  follows  : 

Article  1.  The  Catholic,  Apoflolical,  and  Roman 
religion  fhall  be  freely  exercifed  in  France.  Its  fervice 
ihall  be  publicly  performed,  conformably  to  the  regula¬ 
tions  of  police,  which  the  government  fhall  judge  ne- 
ceflary  for  the  public  tranquillity. 

2.  There  fhall  be  made  by  the  holy  fee,  in  concert 
with  the  government,  a  new  divifion  of  French  dio¬ 
cefes. 

3.  His  holinefs  fhall  declare  to  the  titular  French 
bithops  that  he  expefls  from  them,  with  the  firmeft  con¬ 
fidence,  every  facrifice  for  the  fake  of  peace  and  unity 
_even  that  of  their  fees. 

After  this  exhortation,  if  they  fhould  refufe  the  facri¬ 
fice  commanded  for  the  good  of  the  church  (a  refufal, 
neverthelefs  which  his  holinefs  by  no  means  expe&s), 
the  fees  of  the  new  divifion  fhall  be  governed  by  bifhops 
appointed  as  follows 

4.  The  chief  conful  fhall  prefent,  within  three  months 
^fter  the  publication  of  his  holinefs’s  bull  to  the  arch- 
bifhoprics  and  bifhoprics  of  the  new  divifion. .  His  ho¬ 
linefs  fhall  confer  canonical  inflitution,  according  to  the 
forms  eflablifhed  in  France  before  the  revolution  (avant 
ee  changement  de  gouvernement ). 

5.  The  nomination  to  the  bifhoprics  which  become 
vacant  in  future,  flail  like  wife  belong  to  the  chief  con-. 
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ful,  and  canonical  inflitution  fhall  be  adminiflered  by 
the  holy  fee,  conformably  to  the  preceding  article. 

6.  The  bifhops,  before  entering  upon  their  functions, 
(hall  take,  before  the  chief  conful,  the  oath  of  fidelity 
which  was  in  ufe  before  the  revolution,  expreffed  in  the 
following  words : 

4 4  I  fwear  and  promife  to  God,  upon  the  Holy  Fvan- 
gelifts,  to  preferve,  obedience  and  fidelity  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  eflablifhed  by  the  conflitution  of  the  French  re¬ 
public.  I  like  wife  promife  to  carry  on  no  correfpon- 
dence,  to  be  prefent  at  no  converfation,  to  form  no 
connexion,  whether  within  the  territories  of  the  repub¬ 
lic  or  without,  which  may,  in  any  degree,  diflurb  the 
public  tranquillity  :  and  if,  in  my  diocefe  or  elfe where, 

I  difcover  that  any  thing  is  going  forward  to  the  preju¬ 
dice  of  the  flate,  I  will  immediately  communicate  to 
government  all  the  information  I  poflefs.” 

7.  Ecclefiallics  of  the  fecond  order  fhall  take  the 
fame  oath  before  the  civil  authorities  appointed  by  the 
government. 

8.  The  following  formula  of  prayer  fnall  be  recited 
at  the  end  of  divine  fervice  in  all  the  Catholic  churches 
of  France. 

Domine ,  fahsam  fac  rempublicam . 

Domine,  falvos  fac  confules . 

9.  The  bifhops  fhall  make  a  new  divifion  of  the  pa- 
rifhes  in  their  diocefes,  which,  however,  fhall  not  take 
effe£l  till  after  It  is  ratified  by  government. 

10.  The  bifhops  fhall  have  the  appointment  of  the  pa- 
rifh  priefls. 

Their  choice  fhall  not  fall  but  on  perfons  approved  ofr 
by  government. 

1 1 .  The  bifhops  may  have  a  chapter  in  their  cathe¬ 
dral,  and  a  feminary  for  the  diocefe,  without  the  go¬ 
vernment  being  obliged  to  endow  them. 

I  2.  All  the  metropolitan,  cathedral,  parochial,  and 
other  churches  which  have  not  been  alienated,  neceffa- 
ry  to  public  worfhip,  fhall  be  placed  at  the  difpofal  of 
the  bifhops. 

13.  His  holinefs,  for  the  fake  of  peace  and  the  hap¬ 
py  re-Hlablifhment  of  the  Catholic .  religion,  declares- 
that  neither  he  nor  his  fucceffors  will  diflurb  in  any 
manner  thofe  who  have  acquired  the  alienated  property' 
of  the  church  j  and  that  in  confequence,  that  property, 
and  every  part  of  it,  fhall  belong  for  ever  to  them,  their 
heirs  and  affigns. 

14.  The  government  fhall  grant  a  fuitable  falary  to 
bifhops  and  parifh  priefls,  whofe  diocefes  and  parilhes, 
are  comprifed  in  the  new  divifion. 

15.  The  government  fhall  like  wife  take  meafures  to 
enable  French  Catholics,  who  are  fo  inclined,  to  difpofe- 
of  their  property  for  the  fupport  of  religion. 

16.  His  holinefs  recognifes  in  the  chief  conful  of  the  v 
French  republic  the  fame  rights  and  prerogatives  in  re-> 
ligious  matters  which  the  ancient  government  enjoyed. 

17.  It  is  agreed  between  the  contra£ling  parties,  that; 
in  cafe  any  of  the  fucceftors  of  the  ^prefent  chief  conful 
fhould  not  be  a  Roman  Catholic,  tne  rights  and  prero¬ 
gatives  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  article,  as  well  as* 
the  nomination  to  the  bifhop’s  fees,  fhall  be  regulated,, 
with  regard  to  him,  by  a  new  convention. 

The  ratifications  fhall  be  exchanged  at  Paris  in  the 
fpace  of  forty  days. 


Done 
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France.  Bone  at  Paris,  the  26th  Mcffidcr,  year  9  of  the 

~~  French  republic. 

1802. 

(Signed)  Joseph  Bonaparte. 

Hercules,  Cardinalis  Consalvi. 

Joseph,  Archiep.  Corinthi. 

Bernier. 

F.  Carolus  Caselli. 

Regulations  of  the  Gallic  an  Church . 

Title  I. — Of  the  Regulation  of  the  Catholic  Churchy 
as  conne&ed  with  the  Policy  of  the  State . 

Article  1 .  No  bull,  refcript,  decree,  provifion,  or 
fttiy  thing  in  the  place  of  a  provifion,  or,  in  fhort,  any 
other  difpatch  from  the  court  of  Rome,  even  though  it 
ffiould  relate  to  individuals  only,  fhall  be  received,  pub- 
lifhed,  printed,  or  other  ways  put  in  force,  without  the 
authority  of  the  government. 

2.  No  individual,  affuming  the  character  of  nuncio, 
legate,  vicar,  or  apoftolic  commiffary,  or  whatever  other 
appellation  he  may  affume,  (hall  be  allowed  to  exercife 
his  xundlions  in  France,  but  with  the  confent  of  the  go¬ 
vernment,  and  in  a  manner  conformable  to  the  liberties 
of  the  Gallican  church. 

3.  The  decrees  of  foreign  fynods,  or  even  of  general 
councils,  fhall  not  be  publifhed  in  France  before  the 
^government  fhall  have  examined  their  form,  their  con¬ 
formity  to  the  laws,  rights,  and  privileges  of  the  French 
republic,  and  whatever  might  in  their  publication  have 
a  tendency  to  alter  or  to  affedf  public  tranquillity. 

4.  No  national  or  metropolitan  council,  no  diocefan 
fynod,  no  deliberative  affembly,  fhall  be  allowed  to 
be  held  without  the  exprefs  permiflion  of  government. 

5.  All  ecclefiaflical  functions  fhall  be  gratuitous, 
with  the  exception  of  thofe  oblations  which  fhall  be  au¬ 
thorized,  and  fixed  by  particular  regulation. 

6.  Recourfe  fhall  be  had  to  the  council  of  flate  in 
every  inflance  of  abufe,  on  the  part  of  fuperiors,  and 
other  ecclefiaflical  perfons.  The  inftances  of  abufe  are 
ufurpation,  or  excefs  of  power,  contravention  of  the1 
laws  and  inflitutions  of  the  republic  3  infraction  of  the 
rules  confecrated  by  the  canons  received  in  France  3  any 
attack  upon  the  liberties,  franchifes,  .and  cufloms  of  the 
Gallican  church  3  and  any  attempt,  which,  in  the  ex¬ 
ercife  of  worfhip,  can  compromife  the  honour  of  citi-’ 
zens,  arbitrarily  trouble  their  confidence,  or  lead  to  op- 
preflion,  injury,  or  public  fcandal. 

7.  There  fhall  alfo  be  a  right  of  appeal  to  the  counv 
cil  of  Hate,  on  the  ground  of  any  attempt  being  made 
to  interrupt  the  exercife  of  public  worfhip,  and  to  in¬ 
fringe  on  that  liberty  which  the  general  laws  of  the  re¬ 
public,  as  well  as  particular  regulations,  guarantee  to. 
its  minifters. 

8.  An  appeal  fhall  be  competent  to  any  perfon  inte- 
refled  3  and  in  -cafe  no  complaint  is  exhibited  by  indivi¬ 
duals,  the  bufinefs  fhall  be  taken  up  officially  by  the 
prefeCls.  The  public  functionary,  ecclefiaflical  or  in di-> 
vidual,  who  fhall  wifh  to  exercife  this  right  of  appeal, 
xnult  addrefs  a  figned  memoir,  containing  a  detail  of  the* 
grievance  complained  of,  to  the  counfello-r  of  ft  ate  pre- 
fiding  over  religious- affairs,  whofe  duty  it  will  then  be¬ 
come  to  make,  with  the  lead  poffible  delay,  every  in¬ 
quiry  into  the  fubjeCt  3  .and  upon  his  report  the  Affair 


fhall  be  definitively  fettled,  or  fent  back,  according  to 
the  urgency  of  the  cafe,  to  the  competent  authorities. 

Title  II. — Of  the  Clergy. — SeCt.  I. — General  Regula- 
tions . 

Article  9.  The  Catholic  worfhip  fhall  be  exercifed 
under  the  direction  of  the  archbilhops  and  biihops  in 
their  diocefes,  and  under  that  of  the  cures ,  in  their  pa- 
rifhes. 

1  o.  Every  privilege  derogating  from  ecclefiaflical  ju- 
rifdiClion  is  aboliflied. 

11.  The  archbilhops  and  bifhops  may,  with  the  per- 
miffion  of  the  government,  eflablifh  in  their  diocefes  ca¬ 
thedral  chapters  and  feminaries.  All  other  ecclefiafli¬ 
cal  eftablifhments  are  fupprefied. 

1 2.  Archbilhops  and  bifhops  may  adopt  the  title  of 
citizen,  or  monfieur,  as  they  fhall  judge  mofl  fit  3  all- 
other  qualifications  are  forbidden. 

Se£l.  II. — Of  the  Archbijloops ,  or  Metropolitans . 

Article  13.  The  archbilhops  fhall  confecrate  and  in- 
flal  their  fuffragans.  In  cafe  of  failure,  or  refufal  on  ' 
their  part,  their  place  fhall  be  fupplied  by  the  eldefl 
bifliop  of  the  metropolitan  diilrifi. 

14.  They  fhall  watch  over  the  maintenance  of  doc-* 
trine  and  difcipline  in  the  diocefes  dependent  on  their 
fee. 

1 5.  They  fhall  hear  and  judge  of  complaints  and  ap¬ 
peals  againil  the  -coiidudt  and  decisions  of -the  fuffraga  A 
bifhops. 

Se£t.  III.  Of  the' Bifhops,  the  Vicars-General \  and  the 
Seminaries. 

Article  16.  No  perfon  can  be  named  a  bifhop  who' 
is  not  a  Frenchman,  and  who  is  not  at  leafl  thirty  years 
of  age. 

17.  Before  the  decree  for  the  nomination  is  difpatch- 
ed,  he  fhall  be  bound  to  produce  an  attellation  of  the 
corre<ftnefs  of  his  condu£l  and  manners,  furnifhed  by 
the  bifliop  of  that  diooefe  in  which  he  fhall  have  exer¬ 
cifed  the  functions  of  the  miniflry  3  he  fhall  undergo  an 
examination  refpectmg  his  tenets,  by  a  bifliop  and  two 
priefls  commiffioned  by  the  chief  conful,  and  who  fhall 
addrefs  the  refult  of  their  examination  to  the  counfellor 
of  ft  ate  who  prefides  over  the  department  of  ecciefiafti-^ 
cal  affairs. 

18.  The  prieft,  nominated  by  the  chief  conful,  fhall 
endeavour  without  delay  to  procure  inflallation  from' 
the  pope  3  he  fhall  be  permitted  to  perform  no  funflion. 
till  the  bull  authorizing  his  inflallation  fhall  have  rs-> 
ceived  the  fan&ion  of  government,  and  till  he  fhall  have 
taken  in  perfon  the  oath  prescribed  by  the  convention* 
entered  into  between  the  French  government  and  the 
holy  fee.  This  oath  fhall  be  taken  to  the  chief  conful, 
and  a  minute  of  it  fhall  be  entered  by  the  fec-retary  of 
flate. 

19;  The  bifhops  fhall  nominate  and  inflail  the  cures; 
they  fhall  not  however  make  public  their  appointment/ 
nor  fhall  they  give  them  canonical  in  ft  ruction,  till  their- 
nomination  fhall  have  been  agreed  to  by  the  chief  con¬ 
ful. 

20.  They  fhall  be  bound  to  reftde  in  their  diocefes, 
and  fhall  not  be  fuffered  to  quit  them  without  the  per-f 
rniffion  of  the  chief  conful.  . 
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21.  Each  bifhop  {hall  be  empowered  to  appoint  two, 
and  each  archbifhop  three,  vicars-general :  they  fhall 
make  choice  of  them  from  among  thofe  priefts  who  pof- 
fefs  the  requifite  qualifications  for  being  biftiops. 

22.  They  ftiall  vifit  annually  in  perfon  a  certain  por¬ 
tion  of  their  diocefe  and  within  the  ipace  of  five  years 
the  whole  of  it.  In  cafe  unavoidable  circumftances 
fhall  prevent  them  from  making  this  vifit,  it  (hall  be 
made  by  a  vicar-general. 

23.  The  bifhops  fhall  be  bound  to  organize  their  fe- 
minaries,  and  the  rules  of  this  organization  {hall  be 
fubmitted  to  the  approbation  of  the  chief  cotiful. 

24.  Thofe  who  {hall  be  chofen  teachers  in  tliefe 
feminaries  fhall  fubfcribe  the  declaration  made  by  the 
Trench  clergy  in  1682,  and  publiftied  by  an  edicft  of 
the  fame  year.  They  {hall  limit  themfelves  to  teach 
only  the  do&rine  therein  contained  5  and  the  bifhops 
fhall  addrefs  a  certificate  of  their  abiding  by  this  limi¬ 
tation,  to  the  counfellor  of  ftate  who  prefides  over  the 
ecclefiaftical  department. 

25.  The  bifhops  {hall  fend  every  year  to  this  counfel¬ 
lor  of  ftate  the  names  of  the  ftudents  of  thofe  feminaries 
who  are  deftined  to  the  holy  miniftry. 

26.  They  fhall  appoint  no  ecclefiaftic  who  does  not 
poffefs  a  property  of  the  annual  value  of  300  francs, 
unlefs  he  has  attained  the  age  of  25  years,  and  poffefs 
the  qualities  required  by  the  canons  of  France. 

The  bifhops  fhall  perform  no  ordination  before  the 
number  of  perfons  to  be  ordained  has  been  fubmitted  to 
the  government,  and  by  them  agreed  to. 

Sedt.  IV.  Of  the  Cures . 

Article  27.  The  cures  {hall  perform  no  ecclefiaftical 
functions  before  they  have  taken,  in  the  prefence  of  the 
prefed,  the  oath  prefcribed  by  the  convention  entered 
into  between  the  government  and  the  holy  fee.  A  copy 
of  this  oath  {hall  be  made  out  by  the  fecretary  of  the 
prefed-general,  and  regularly  lodged  with  each  party. 

28.  They  {hall  be  introduced  to  the  poffeflion  of 
their  benefice  either  by  a  cure,  or  by  a  prieft  whom  the 
bifhop  fhall  point  out. 

29.  They  (hall  be  bound  to  refide  in  their  refpe&ive 
parifties. 

30.  The  cures  fhall  be  diredly  fubyedf  to  the  bifhops 
in  the  exercife  of  their  fundions. 

31.  The  vicars,  and  the  affiftants  performing  their 
duties,  fhall  be  under  the  fuperintendance  and  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  cures. 

They  fhall  be  approved  by  the  biftiop,  and  liable  to 
be  recalled  by  his  authority. 

32.  No  foreigner  ftiall  be  employed  in  the  fundions 
of  the  ecclefiaftical  miniftry,  without  the  permiflion  pf 
the  government. 

33.  Every  ecclefiaftic,  though  a  Frenchman,  is  for¬ 
bidden  the  exercife  of  ecclefiaftical  fundions,  unlefs  con- 
neded  with  fome  diocefe. 

34.  No  prieft  ftiall  quit  his  diocefe  to  ferve  in  ano¬ 
ther,  without  the  permiflion  of  his  biftiop. 

Sed.  V.  Of  the  Cathedral  Chapters ,  and  the  Government 
of  the  Diocefes ,  during  the  Vacancy  of  the  Sec . 

Article  35.  The  archbiftiops  and  biftiops  who  ftiall 
wifh  to  exercife  the  power  which  is  given  them,  by  ef- 
tabliftiing  chapters,  {hall  make  no  appointment  without 
having  previoufly  obtained  the  authority  of  the  govern- 
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ment,  not  only  for  the  eftabliihment  itftlf,  but  for  the  Frar.ce. 
number  and  choice  of  the  ecclefiaitics  by  whom  they  are  ~~  v  " 
to  be  formed.  1802. 

36.  During  the  vacancy  of  the  fee,  the  metropolitan, 
or,  in  his  ftead,  the  oldeft  of  the  fuffragan  biftiops,  ftiall 
watch  over  the  governments  of  the  diocefes. 

The  vicars-general  of  thefe  diocefes  fhall  continue 
their  fundions  after  the  death  of  the  biftiop,  till  the  in* 
ftallation  of  his  fuccefior. 

37.  It  ftiall  be  the  duty  of  the  metropolitans  and  the 
cathedral  chapters  to  communicate  to  the  government 
information  of  the  vacancy  of  fees,  and  the  fteps  which 
may  have  been  taken  for  the  government  of  vacant  dio¬ 
cefes. 

38.  The  vicar-general,  wTho  ftiall  govern  during  the 
vacancy,  as  well  as  the  metropolitan  and  conftituent 
members  of  chapters,  ftiall  fuller  no  innovation  to  be 
introduced  into  the  ufages  and  cuftoms  of  the  diocefes. 

Title  III.  OfWorJhip . 

Article  39.  There  ftiall  be  only  one  liturgy,  and 
one  catecliifm,  for  all  the  catholic  churches  of  France. 

40.  No  cure  ftiall  appoint  extraordinary  public 
prayers  in  his  parifti,  without  the  fpecial  permiflion  of 
the  biftiop. 

41.  No  feftival,  with  the  exception  of  the  fabbath, 
fhall  be  eftabliftied  without  the  permiflion  of  govern¬ 
ment. 

42.  The  ecclefiaftics  ftiall  ufe,  in  the  performance  of 
religious  ceremonies,  the  habits  and  ornaments  fuitable 
to  their  titles. 

They  fhall  in  no  cafe,  or  under  any  pretence,  affume 
the  colour  and  the  diftindive  marks  referved  to  the 
biftiops. 

43.  All  ecclefiaftics  ftiall  drefs  according  to  the 
French  fafhion,  and  in  black.  The  bifhops  ftiall  add 
to  this  coftume  the  paftoral  crofs,  and  violet  {lockings. 

44.  Domeftic  chapels  and  oratorios,  for  the  accommo¬ 
dation  of  individuals,  ftiall  not  be  eftabliftied  without 
the  exprefs  permiflion  of  the  government,  granted  on 
the  application  of  the  biftiop. 

45.  No  religious  ceremony  ftiall  be  folemnized  with¬ 
out  the  temples  confecrated  to  the  catholic  worftiip,  in 
places  deftined  to  different  forms  of  worfhip. 

46.  The  fame  temple  fhall  be  exclufively  confecrated 
to  the  fame  fyftem  of  worftiip. 

47.  There  ftiall  be  in  the  different  cathedrals  and  pa¬ 
rochial  churches,  a  place  fpecially  appointed  for  the  ci¬ 
vil  and  military  authorities. 

48.  The  biftiop  ftiall  concert  with  the  prefedl  the 
means  of  calling  the  faithful  to  religious  worftiip  by 
public  bells,  which  are  to  be  rung  on  no  other  occa- 
fion,  without  the  permiflion  of  the  local  police. 

49.  When  the  government  fhall  appoint  public  pray¬ 
ers,  the  biftiops  ftiall  concert  with  the  prefedf,  and  the 
military  commandant  of  the  place,  the  day,  the  hour, 
and  the  manner  in  which  thefe  regulations  are  to  be 
carried  into  effedh 

50.  The  folemn  inftrudlions  knowm  under  the  appel¬ 
lation  of  Jermojis ,  and  thofe  diftinguifhed  under  the 
name  de  flat  ions,  at  the  time  of  Advent  and  Lent,  ftiall 
not  be  delivered  but  by  priefts  who  have  obtained  the 
fpecial  authority  of  the  biftiop. 

51.  The  cures  in  the  ordinary  exercife  of  their  pa¬ 
rochial  duties  fhall  pray  for,  and  fhall  caufe  prayers  to 

be 
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be  offered  up  in  behalf  of  the  profperity  of  the  French 
republic,  and  the  fafety  of  the  French  confuls. 

52.  They  diall  introduce  into  their  indrudtions  no 
cenfure,  direft  or  indirect,  either  of  individuals  or  of 
other  forms  of  worfhip  authorized  by  the  date. 

53.  In  their  pulpits  they  fliall  introduce  no  publica¬ 
tion  foreign  to  the  exercife  of  public  wordiip,  till  it 
has  at  lead  received  the  authority  of  the  government. 

54.  The  nuptial  benedi&ion  fhall  be  given  to  thofe 
only  who  fhall  prove  in  due  form,  that  their  marriage 
has  been  contracted  before  a  civil  magiflrate. 

55.  The  regiders  kept  by  the  miniders  of  religion, 
not  being  founded  upon  any  thing  but  the  adminidra- 
tion  of  the  facraments,  are  in  no  cafe  to  fupply  the  re- 
giders  appointed  by  the  law  to  afcertain  the  civil  con¬ 
dition  of  the  French  people. 

56.  In  all  ecclefiadical  and  religious  a&s,  the  equi¬ 
noctial  calendar  edablidied  by  the  laws  of  the  republic 
is  to  be  continued,  and  particular  days  fhall  retain  the 
names  which  they  poffels  in  the  folditial  calendar. 

57.  The  day  of  repofe  for  the  public  functionaries 
fhall  be  Sunday. 

Title  IV.  Of  the  Arrangement  of  Archbfihops ,  Bi- 
Jbops,  Parijhes ,  Edifices  appropriated  to  public  wor- 
fhip,  and  the  falaries  of  the  Clergy , 

SeCt.  I.  Of  the  Arrangement  of  Archbijhops  and Bijhops. 

Article  58.  There  diall  be  in  France  10  archbidiops 
and  50  bifhops. 

59.  The  arrangement  of  the  archbifhoprics  and  dio- 
cefes  fhall  be  made  in  conformity  to  the  fubjoined  plan. 
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68.  The  vicars,  and  thofe  performing  their  functions, 
fhall  be  chofen  from  among  the  ecclefiadics  receiving  ' 
penfions,  in  conformity  to  the  laws  of  the  condiment 
affembly. 

The  amount  of  thefe  penfions,  and  the  produce  of 
oblations  diall  conditute  their  falary. 

69.  The  bidiops  fhall  form  a  plan  of  regulations  re¬ 
lative  to  the  offerings  which  the  miniders  of  religion 
fliall  be  authorized  to  receive  for  the  adminidration  of 
the  facraments.  The  plan  of  the  regulations  furnifhed 
by  the  bifhops  diall  not  be  publifhed  or  otherwife  put 
into  execution  till  they  have  received  the  approbation 
of  the  government. 

70.  Every  ecclefiadic  now  receiving  a  penfion  from 
the  date  diall  be  deprived  of  it  on  refuiing,  without  fuf- 
ficient  reafon,  to  take  upon  him  the  funClions  which  he 
is  required  to  difcharge. 

71.  The  general  councils  of  the  departments  are  au¬ 
thorized  to  procure  for  the  bidiops  and  archbidiops  fuit- 
able  places  of  refidence. 

72.  The  parfonages  and  gardens  pertaining  to  them 
which  have  not  been  alienated,  diall  be  redored  to  the 
cures, ,  and  thofe  officiating  in  the  fubfidiary  places  of 
wordiip.  In  cafes  where  thefe  parfonages  cannot  be  pro¬ 
cured,  the  general  councils  of  the  commune  are  autho¬ 
rized  to  procure  for  them  a  fuitable  lodging  and  garden. 

73.  The  foundations  which  have  for  their  object  the 

maintenance  of  religion  and  the  exercife  of  public  wor¬ 
diip,  are  to  confid  only  of  funds  appointed  by  the  date; 
they  are  to  be  accepted  by  the  diocefe  and  bifliop,  and 
are  not  to  be  enforced  without  the  authority  of  the  go¬ 
vernment.  6 
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Se<d.  II.  Of  the  Arrangement  of  Parijhes. 

Article  60.  There  diall  be  at  lead  one  paridi  within 
the  jurifdi&ion  of  a  judice  of  peace.  There  diall  be 
beddes  edablidied  as  many  fubddiary  places  of  wordiip 
as  circumdances  may  require. 

61.  Each  bifhop,  in  concert  with  the  prefeft,  fhall 
regulate  the  number  and  extent  of  thefe  fubfidiary  eda- 
blifhments  :  the  plan  formed  diall  be  fubmitted  to  the 
infpefhon  of  the  government,  and  fhall  not  be  put  into 
execution  without  its  authority. 

62.  No  portion  of  the  French  territory  diall  be 
formed  into  a  didria,  fubjea  to  the  adminidration  of  a 
cure,  or  to  any  fubfidiary  edablifhment,  without  the  ex- 
prefs  authority  of  government. 

63.  The  prieds  ferving  in  thefe  fubfidiary  edablidi- 
ments  are  to  be  named  by  the  biffiops. 

Sea.  III.  Of  the  Salaries  of  the  Clergy . 

Article  64.  The  falary  of  the  archbidiops  is  to  be 
15,000  francs  (about  625I.  derling.) 

65.  The  bidiops  are  to  receive  10,000  francs  (about 
420I.  derling. 

66.  The  cures  are  divided  into  two  claffes.  The  fa¬ 
lary  of  the  cures  of  the  fird  clafs  is  to  be  1500  francs 
(about  62I.  derling  ;)  that  of  the  fecond  clafs  is  to  be 
IOOO  francs  (about  42I.  derling.) 

6n.  The  penfions  they  enjoy  according  to  the  regu¬ 
lations  of  the  condituent  affembly  diall  be  deduaed 
from  their  falaries. 

The  general  councils  of  the  larger  communes  fhall 
be  empowered  to  grant  them  an  augmentation  of  falary, 
iuch  as  circumdances  may  require. 


74.  The  fixed  propery,  except  the  buildings  dedined 
to  the  accommodation  of  the  minider,  is  not  to  be  af- 
feaed  by  ecclefiadical  titles,  or  poffeffed  by  the  mini¬ 
ders  of  religion  in  confequence  of  their  fun&ions. 

Sea.  IV.  Of  the  Edifices  appropriated  to  public  worjhip . 

Article  75.  The  buildings  formerly  appropriated  to 
the  catholic  wordiip,  which  are  now  at  the  difpofal  of 
the  nation,  diall  be  given  up  to  the  difpofition  of  the 
bifhops  by  decrees  of  the  prefeft  of  the  department :  a 
copy  of  thefe  decrees  fhall  be  addreffed  to  the  counfellor 
of  date  who  is  intruded  with  the  regulation  of  religious 
affairs.  ° 

76.  Offices  fhall  be  edablidied  for  the  purpofe  of  fu- 
permtendmg  the  fupport  and  prefervation  of  temples, 
and  the  adminidration  of  charitable  contributions. 

77.  In  thofe  pari  dies  where  there  exids  no  buildings 
fit  for  being  employed  as  a  place  of  religious  wordiip 
the  bifhop  fhall  confult  with  the  prefect  relpeding  the 
edabliffiment  of  a  fuitable  edifice. 

Pable  of  the  Arrangement  of  the  new  Archbijboprics  and 
Bijhoprics  of  France . 

Paris.  This  archbifliopric  diall  comprehend  the  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Seine. 

Troyes— 1’ Aube  and  PYonne. 

Amiens — la  Somme  and  l’Oife. 

Soifons — l’Aifne. 

Arras — le  Pas  de  Calais. 

Cambray — le  Nord. 

Verfailles — Seine-et-Oife,  Eure-et  Loire. 

Meaux — Seine-et-Marne,  Marne. 

Orleans — Loiret?  Loire-et-Cher. 


Malines — * 
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Malines — Archbijhopric — les  deux  Nettes,  la  Dyle. 
Namur — Sambre-et-Meufe. 

Tourney — Jemappe. 

Aix-la-Chapelle — la  Roer,  Rhin  et-Mofelle. 
Treves — la  Sarre. 

Gand — l’Efcaut,  la  Lys. 

Liege — Meufe-Inferieure,  Ourthe. 

May  en ce — Monte  Tonnerre. 

Be/a?ifon — Archbijhopric — Haute- Saone,  le  Doubs,  le 
Jura. 

Autun — Saone-et-Loire,  la  Nievre. 

Metz — la  Mofelle,  les  Forets,  les  Ardennes. 
Strafbourg — Naut-Rhin,  Bas  Rhin. 

Nancy — la  Meufe,  la  Meurthe,  les  Vofges. 

Dijon — Cote-d’Or,  Haute-Marne. 

Joyous — Archbi fhopric — le  Rhone,  la  Loire,  l’Ain. 
Mende — l’Ardiche,  la  Lozere. 

G  renoble“P  I  fere . 

Valence — la  Drome. 

Chambery— le  Mont-blanc,  le  Leman. 

Aix — Archbifoopric — le  Var,  les  Bouches-du-Rhone. 
Nice — Alpes  Maritimes. 

Avignon — Gard,  Vauclufe. 

Ajaccio — le  Galo,  le  Liamone. 

Digne — Hautes- Alpes,  Baffes- Alpes. 

Touloufe — Archbijhopric — Haute-Garonne,  Ariege. 
Cahors — le  Lot,  l’Aveyron. 

Montpellier — le  Herault,  le  Tarn. 

Carcaffonne — l’Aude,  les  Pyrennees. 

Agen — Lot-et-Garonne,  le  Gers. 

Bayonne — les  Landes,  Hautes- Pyrennees,  Baffes- 
Pyrennees. 

Pourdeaux — Archbijhopric — la  G  ironde . 

Poitiers — les  deux  Sevres,  la  Vienne. 

La  Rochelle — la  Charente  Inferieure,  la  Vendee. 
Angouleme — la  Charente,  la  Dordogne. 

Pour ges— 'Archbijhopric — le  Cher,  l’lndre. 

Clermont — PAllier,  le  Puy-de  Dome. 

Saint-Flour — la  Haute-Loire,  le  Cantal. 

Limoges — la  Creufe,  la  Correze,  la  Haute  Vienne. 

To  urs — Archbijhopric —  Indre-et-  Loi  re. 

Le  Mans — Sarthe,  Mayenne. 

Angers — Mame-et-Loire. 

Nantes — Loire-Inferieure. 

Rennes — Ille-et-Villaine. 

Vannes — le  Morbihan. 

Saint  Brieux — Cotes-du-Nord. 

Quimper — le  Finilterre. 

Rouen — Archbijhopric — la  Seine-  Inferieure. 

Coutances — la  Manche. 

Bayeux — le  Calvados. 

Seez — l’Orne. 

Evreux — l’Eure. 

Articles  relative  to  the  Protefant  Religion. 

Title  I.  General  Difpojitions  applicable  to  all  Protefant 
Communions . 

Article  1.  No  individual  (hall  officiate  as  a  minifter 
ftf  religion  who  is  not  by  birth  a  Frenchman. 

a.  Neither  the  Proteftant  churches  nor  their  minifters 
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(hall  have  any  connexion  with  a  foreign  power  or  au-  France, 
thority. 

3.  The  pallors  or  minifters  of  the  different  Proteftant 
communions  (hall  pray  for  the  profperity  of  the  French 
republic  and  the  fafety  of  the  confuls. 

4.  No  do&rinal  decifion  or  formulary,  under  the 
title  of  a  confejfion ,  or  under  any  other  title,  (hall  be 
publifhed  or  become  a  fubje£l  of  inftru6Hon  before  its 
publication  has  been  authorifed  by  the  government. 

5.  No  change  (hall  take  place  in  the  forms  of  their 
difcipline  without  the  fame  authority. 

6.  The  council  of  the  ftate  (hall  take  cognizance 
of  all  the  plans  formed  by  their  minifters,  and  of  all  the 
diffenfions  which  may  arife  among  them. 

7.  It  (hall  be  underftood,  that  to  the  fupport  of  paf- 
tors  of  conliftorial  churches,  the  property  of  thefe  chur¬ 
ches  (hall  be  applied,  as  well  as  the  oblations  eftablKh- 
ed  by  ufage  and  by  pofitive  regulations. 

8.  The  regulations  applied  to  the  fpecific  articles  of 
the  Catholic  worlhip  refpe&ing  the  liberty  of  endow¬ 
ments,  arid  the  nature  of  the  property  which  can  be 
the  object  of  them,  (hall  be  common  to  the  Proteftant 
churches. 

9.  There  (hall  be  two  academies  or  feminaries  in  the 
eaft  of  France  for  the  inftru£lion  of  the  minifters  of  the 
confeffion  of  Augfburg. 

10.  There  (hall  be  a  feminary  at  Geneva  for  the 
inftru61ion  of  the  minifters  of  the  reformed  churches. 

11.  The  profeffors  in  all  the  academies  or  feminaries 
(hall  be  nominated  by  the  chief  conful. 

1  2.  No  perfon  (hall  be  ele&ed  a  minifter  or  paftor 
of  any  church  of  the  confeffion  of  Augfburg,  who  has 
not  ftudied  during  a  fixed  period  in  one  of  the  French 
feminaries  appointed  for  minifters  of  this  perfuafion,  and 
who  (hall  not  produce  a  certificate  in  due  form  of  his 
capacity  and  regular  condudl  during  the  continuance  of 
his  ftudies. 

13.  No  perfon  is  to  be  ele£fed  a  minifter  or  paftor  of 
the  reformed  church  without  having  ftudied  in  the  femi- 
nary  of  Geneva,  and  without  producing  a  certificate  of 
the  deferiptions  pointed  out  in  the  preceding  article. 

1 4.  The  regulation  refpe&ing  the  adminiftration  and 
internal  police  of  thefe  feminaries,  the  number  and  the 
qualifications  of  the  profeffors,  the  mode  of  inftru£lion, 
the  fubje&s  which  are  taught,  together  with  the  form  of 
the  certificates  of  application,  good  conduft,  and  capa¬ 
city,  are  to  be  approved  of  by  the  government. 


Title  II.  Se£l.  I. — Of  the  Reformed  Churches, — Of 
the  general  Organisation  of  thefe  Churches . 

Art.  1 5.  The  reformed  churches  of  France  (hall  have 
paftors,  local  confiftories,  and  fynods. 

16.  There  (hall  be  a  conliftorial  church  for  every 
6600  individuals  of  the  fame  communion. 

17.  Five  conliftorial  churches  fhall  form  a  fynod. 

Se£h  II. — Of  Pajlors  and  local  ConfJlories . 

Art.  1 S.  The  confiftory  of  each  church  (hall  be  com- 
pofed  of  the  paftor  or  paftors  officiating  in  that  church, 
and  of  a  certain  number  of  aged  and  refpedlable  lay¬ 
men  chofen  from  among  that  clafs  of  citizens  paying 
the  greateft  (hare  of  public  contributions :  their  number 
(hall  not  be  under  io  nor  above  *2. 

19.  The 
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Ffailce- ,  r9*  The  number  of  miniflers  or  paftors  in  one  con- 

n  fiftorial  church  ffiall  not  be  augmented  without  the  au¬ 
thority  of  the  government. 

20.  The  members  of  the  confiflory  (hall  watch  over 
the  maintenance  of  difcipline,  the  application  of  the 
property  of  the  church,  as  well  as  the  funds  arifing  from 
charitable  contributions. 

21.  The  paltor,  or  the  oldeft  of  the  pallors,  (hall  be 
the  prefident  of  the  confiftorial  affemblies  :  the  office  of 
fecretary  lhall  be  filled  by  one  of  the  elders. 

2  2.  The  ordinary  confillorial  affemblies  ffiall  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  held  on  the  days  pointed  out  by  long 
pradlice. 

The  extraordinary  afiemblies  ffiall  not  be  held  with¬ 
out  the  permiffion  of  the  fub-prefefl,  or  of  the  mayor  in 
Iiis  ablence. 

23.  Every  two  years  one  half  of  the  elders  of  the 
confiflory  ffiall  be  renewed.  At  this  period  the  elders 
in  office  ffiall  fix  upon  an  equal  number  of  Protedant 
citizens,  heads  of  families,  and  chofen  from  among  thofe 
paying  the  larged  contribution  to  the  date  in  the  com¬ 
mune  where  the  confidory  is  fituated,  and  proceed  to  a 
new  eleflion  :  thofe  going  out  are  capable  of  being  re- 
elecled. 

24.  In  thofe  churches,  where  there  is  at  prefent  no 
confidory,  one  ffiall  be  formed  by  the  ele&ion  of  25 
heads  of  Protedant  families  paying  the  larged  contri¬ 
butions  to  the  date.  The  eleflion  (hall  not  take  place 
without  the  authority,  and  unlefs  in  the  prefence  of  the 
prefeft  or  fub-prefeft. 

25.  Pallors  can  only  be  depofed  after  the  reafons  of 

fuch  depofition  have  been  confirmed  by  the  govern¬ 
ment.  b 

26.  In  cafe  of  the  deceafe,  the  voluntary  refignation 
Or  the  confirmed  depofition  of  a  pador,  the  confidory 
fiiall,  according  to  the  1 8th  article,  choofe  one  to  fill 
his  place  by  a  majority  of  voices. 

The  title  of  the  ele£lion  ffiall  be  prefented  to  the  fird 
conful  by  the  counfellor  of  date  intruded  with  the  man¬ 
agement  of  religious  affairs,  for  the  purpofe  of  receiving 
his  approbation.  6 

After  this  approbation  is  given,  he  cannot  enter  up¬ 
on  the  exercife  of  his  fun&ion  till  he  has  taken  before 
the  prefeft  the  oath  exa&ed  of  the  miniders  of  the  Ca¬ 
tholic  worffiip. 

27.  All  the  padors  now  employed  are  provifionally 

confirmed.  J 

28.  No  church  ffiall  extend  from  one  department  to 
another. 
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above-mentioned,  who  ffiall,  with  all 
tranfmit  a  report  to  the  government. 

32.  The  meetings  of  the  fynod  ffiall  not  be  prolonged 
beyond  fix  days. 

Title  III.- 
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~Qf  the  Organisation  of  the  Churches  of 
the  ConfeJJion  of  Augfburg . 

Se£L  I.- — General  Regulations . 

Art.  33-  The  churches  of  the  confeffion  of  Augfburg 
ffiall  have  padors,  local  confidories,  infpe&icns,  and  ge¬ 
neral  confidories. 

Se6h  II. — Of  the  Miniflers ,  Paflors ,  and  local  Confflories 
of  each  Church . 

Art.  34.  With  refpefl  to  padors,  the  regulation  of 
the  confiftorial  churches,  which  was  preferibed  by  the 
2d  fedlion  of  the  preceding  title  as  applicable  to  the  re¬ 
formed  padors  and  churches,  is  to  be  obferved. 


Seft.  III. — Of  SijJiods. 

^  Art.  29.  Each  fynod  ffiall  confid  of  a  pador  and  an 
eider  from  each  church. 

30.  The  fynods  ffiall  fuperintend  the  celebration  of 
public  worffiip,  the  doflrines  that  are  taught,  and  the 
conduct  of  religious  affairs.  All  their  decifions,  of  what¬ 
ever  defeription,  ffiall  be  fubmitted  to  the  approbation 
of  government. 

3 Jt.  The  fynods Jliall  not  affemble  without  the  per¬ 
miffion  of  government.  Previous  notice  ffiall  be  given 
to  the  counfellor  of  date  intruded  with  the  management 
of  religious  matters,  of  the  fubje&s  which  are  to  *be  dif- 
culfed.  "I  he  affembly  ffiall  be  held  in  prefence  of  the 
prefect  or  fub-prefe6l,  and  a  copy  of  the  minutes  of  the 
deliberations  ffiall  be  addreffed  to  the  counfellor  of  date 
Vol,  IX.  Part  I. 


Sefl.  III.  Of  Infpe&iojis, 

Art.  35.  The  churches  of  the  confeffion  of  Augf¬ 
burg  (hall  be  fubjefl  to  infpe&ions. 

3  6..  Five  confiftorial  churches  diall  form  the  bounds 
of  an  infpedlion. 

37.  Each  infpedlion  ffiall  be  compofed  of  a  minifter 
and  an  elder  from  each  church  of  the  diftrift.  It  ffiall 
not  affemble  without  the  permiffion  of  the  government. 
At  its  fird  meetings,  the  olded  of  the  miniders  of  the 
didrifl  diall  prefide.  Each  infpe&ion  diall  choofe  two 
laymen  and  one  clergyman,  who  ffiall  take  the  title  of 
mfpe&or,  and  whofe  duty  it  ffiall  be  to  watch  over  the 
condudl  of  the  miniders,  and  to  preferve  good  order  in 
the  different  churches  ;  the  choice  of  the  infpeaor  and 
the  two  laymen  ffiall  be  confirmed  by  the  fird  conful. 

38*  The  infpeflion  ffiall  not  afiemble  without  the  au¬ 
thority  of  government,  in  prefence  of  the  prefeft  or 
lub-prefe£l,  or  without  having  given  previous  intelli¬ 
gence  to  the  counfellor  of  date,  whofe  bufinefs  it  is  to 
watch  over  religious  affairs,  of  the  fubje&s  that  are  to 
come  under  difeuffion. 

.  39-  The  infpeaor  fliall  vifit  the  churches  of  his  dif- 
tnd  5  and  he  may  adopt  the  affiftance  of  the  two  lay¬ 
men  named  with  him,  as  often  as  circumftances  fliall 
appear  to  require.  He  fliall  be  charged  with  the  con¬ 
vocation  of  the  general  affembly  of  infpedion,  no  decree 
of. which,  however,  (hall  be  put  in  force  till  it  has  re¬ 
ceived  the  approbation  of  the  government. 

Sed.  IV.  Of  general  Conji/lories. 

m Ary4°- There  ftall  be  three  general  confidories: 
°?e.at  '^traiiJUrg  for  the  Proteftants  of  the  confeffion 
of  Augfburg,  belonging  to  the  departments  of  the  Up- 
per  and  Lower  Rhine;  the  fecond  at  Mentz,  for  thofe 
of  the  departments  of  Laffare  and  Mont  Tonnerre  -  and 
„  Cologne,  for  ,h„f,  „f  th,  dcp,„„  «h= 

Rhine  and  Mofelle,  and  la  Roer. 

41-  Each  confiflory  fliall  be  formed  of  one  lay  pre. 
fldent,  of  tw-o  ecclefiaftical  infpedors,  and  a  deputy 
from  each  infpedion  :  the  prefident  and  the  two  eccle- 
fiaftical  infpedors  fhal1  be  nominated  by  the  chief  con- 
f  Th^  Hefident  fliall  take  the  fame  oath  before  the 
chief  conful,  or  a  . public  fundionary  delegated  for  that 
purpole,  which  is  impofed  upon  the  miniflers  of  the  Ca¬ 
tholic  religion  :  the  two  ecclefiaftical  infpedors  and  the 
®  k  lay 
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lay  members  fhall  have  tbe  fame  oath  acmnniftered  to 
r  them  by  the  prefid  ent. 

42.  The  general  confiftory  (hall  not  be  permitted  to 
affemble  without  the  confent  of  the  government,  and 
unlefs  in  prefence  of  the  prefefl  or  fub-prefe6l,  And  af¬ 
ter  a  notification  ol  the  fubjedls  in  cufcuflion,  as  defenb* 
ed  in  former  articles. 

43.  During  tbe  interval  between  the  different  meet¬ 
ings,  there  (hall  be  a  dire&ory,  compofed  of  the  prefi¬ 
dent,  of  the  oldeft  of  the  two  ecclefiaftical  iafpeftors, 
and  of  three  laymen,  one  of  whom  fhall  be  nominated 
by  tbe  chief  conful  5  and  the  two  others  fhall  be  chofen 
by  the  general  confiftory. 

44.  The  privileges  of  the  general  confiftory  and  the 
directory  fhall  continue  to  be  directed  by  the  cuftoms 
and  regulations  of  the  churches  of  the  confcffion  of 
Augfburg,  in  all  points  which  have  not  been  formally 
fixed  by  the  laws  of  the  republic  or  the  prefent  articles. 

When  Bonaparte  was  elected  firft  conful  for  ten 
years,  he  was  deemed  competent  to  be  re-ele£led  for 
the  fame  length  of  time  5  but  he  was  afterwards  chofen 
for  life,  with  the  ftrange  power  conferred  upon  him 
of  nominating  his  fucceffor,  or,  in  other  words,  of 
governing  beyond  the  grave,  than  which  nothing  can 
be  conceived  more  ridiculous  or  unjuft.  Having  ad¬ 
vanced  with  fuch  rapidity  in  the  acquifition  of  power 
and  authority,  it  was  extremely  natural  to  conclude, 
that  the  ambition  of  Bonaparte  was  not  fatiated,  but 
that  he  would  afterwards  claim  to  himfelf,  and  influence 
an  infatuated  people  to  fan&ion,  ftill  higher  degrees  of 
dignity  and  grandeur.  A  book  was  accordingly  pub- 
lifhed,  either  with  his  permifTion,  or  by  his  exprefs  com¬ 
mand,  pointing  cut  the  propriety  and  expediency  of  cre¬ 
atine  him  Etrjl  E?nperor  of  the  Gauls  !  At  a  fubfequent 
period  of  the  hiftory  contained  in  this  article  we  fhall 
fee  this  extravagant  propofition  aaually  carried  into 
effea,  and  Napoleon  I.  adorned  with  imperial  honours. 
This  verifies  what  Dumourier  afferted  concerning  the 
Trench,  at  a  time  when  fuch  an  event  was  highly  im¬ 
probable  ;  “  that  a  king  they  w  ould  have.” 

In  the  capacity  of  firft  conful,  his  power  was  fimilar 
to  that  of  his  Britannic  majefty,  in  refpedt  of  criminals 
under  fentence  of  death,  that  he  could  grant  them  at 
his  pleafure  a  plenary  pardon,  and  admit  them  to  return 
again  to  the  bofom  of  fociety  ;  but  his  executive  autho¬ 
rity  in  almoft  every  other  cafe  was  dangeroufly  greater, 
as  there  was  in  fa£l  no  other  power  in  the  ftate.  which 
could  poftibly  controul  hinn  While  his  authority  was 
eft abli fired  thus  firmly  within,  his  own  dominions,  he 
endeavoured  to  increafe  his  influence  over  the  reft  of 
Europe,  by  forming  an  alliance  with  the  court  of  Pe- 
terihurgh.  At  firft  it  was  believed  to  be  purely  of  a 
commercial  nature,  but  the  a&ive  part  taken  by.  both 
in  difmembering  the  Germanic  body,  clearly  evinced 
that  fuch  an  alliance  was  of  a  more  interefting  nature, 
notwithftanding  the  oftenfible  reafon  for  fuch  conduct 
was  the  indemnification  of  the  fufferers  during  the  war. 

It  will  perhaps  be  admitted,  that  the  ftate  of  France, 
after  the  dreadful  convulfions  occafioned  by  the  revolu¬ 
tion,  required  an  executive  government  of  confiderable 
promptitude  and  vigour  5  yet  it  was  furely  poflible,  and 
it  was  no  lefs  a  facred  duty  binding  upon  him,  to  com 
fult,  in  particular  circumftanceS,  the  happinefs  and  prof- 

perity  of  the  people  much  more  than  he  did,  without 


endangering  in  the  fmalleft  degree  the  {lability  of  his  |  France;  ^ 
government.  The  French  people  fhould  not  have  been  _v 
deprived  of  the  many  bleflings  refulting  horn  a  repre-  1  °3* 
Tentative  government  ;  and  if  not  ripe  for  it  then,  it 
fticuld  have  been  conferred  upon  them  at  a  fubfequent 
period.  If  the  hero  of  Marengo  was  afraid  of  facing  a 
free  parliament,  he  thus  pronounced  himfelf  a  tyrant, 
and  if  unable  to  moderate  its  deliberations,  very  defi¬ 
cient  in  political  knowledge.  He  might  find  it  expe¬ 
dient,  for  inftance,  to  impofe  fome  reftraints  on  the  li- 
centioufnefs  of  the  prefs ;  but  totally  to  annihilate  its 
liberty  was  as  unjuft  as  it  was  impolitic.  He  fhould 
have  recollected  a  faying  of  an  hiftorian  and  philofo* 
pher,  “  that  a  wdiifper  may  circulate  as  rapidly  as  a 
pamphlet.” 

Towards  the  termination  of  the  year  1802,  Bona¬ 
parte  was  very  active  in  his  vifitations  of  the  fea-port 
towns,  where  the  moft  fulfome  addreffes  wer e  prefented 
to  him  which  were  ever  given  to  any  mortal  being. 

Various  conjeClures  were  formed  as  to  the  probable  de- 
fign  of  iuch  vifits.  It  was  thought  by  fome  that  he 
intended  to  conciliate  the  affeClions  of  the  people,  .espe¬ 
cially  the  military  and  the  conflicted  authorities; 
others  imagined  that  it  was  to  make  himfelf  acquainted 
with  the  true  ftate  of  public  opinion  j  while  a  third 
clafs  conjeClured  that  it  was  with  a  view'  to  increafe 
the  navy  of  France,  and  acquire  an  intimate  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  different  parts  of  the  coaft.  Whatever 
his  obje6l  was,  it  is  more  than  probable,  that  it  was 
direCted  to  one  point,  and  that  his  complicated  move¬ 
ments  were  purpofely  intended  to  miflead  thofe  who 
felt  an  intereft  in  watching  him.  It  is  true,  he  made 
no  fecret  of  his  determination  to  invade  Great  Britain  ; 
but  we  fhould  greatly  diminifii  that  knowledge  which 
he  muft  unquestionably  poffefs,  were  we  to  conclude 
that  he  ever  ierioufly  believed  in  the  practicability  of 
fuch  an  undertaking.  539 

His  abilities  as  a  foldier  will  be  difputed  by  no  man,  Charade 
for  when  viewed  only  in  this  light,  he  is  unqueftionably 
great  $  but  it  would  be  a  moft  unpardonable  breach  of 
truth  to  call  him  an  able  politician.  While,  he  promifed 
to  reftore  the  commerce  of  France,  it  continued  to  lan- 
guilh,  more,  perhaps  after  the  reftoration.  of  peace,  than 
during  the  continuance  of  the  war.  This  feems  to  be.  a 
fubjeCt  fairly  beyond  his  comprehenfion.  Numbers  in 
France  drew  a  great  part  of  their  fubfiftence  from,  the 
expenditure  of  fuch  perfons  from  the  Britifh  dominions, 
as  were  difpofed,  after  the  return  of  peace,  to  pay  a  vifit 
to  the  metropolis  of  the  Gallic  empire.  But  while  we 
thus  freely  animadvert  on  the  conduCt  of  the  firft  conful, 
and  point  out  his  errors  or  faults  without  any  referve, 
we  wifh  not  to  conceal  a  fingle  circumftance  wrhich  re¬ 
dounds  to  his  honour.  When  Cambaceres,  the  bifhop 
of  Caen,  made  application  to  the  prefeCl  of  Rouen  to 
have  the  Proteftant  churches  forcibly  fliut  j  as  foon  as  the 
requeft  of  the  bifhop  was  knowrn  to  Bonaparte,  he  fent 
for  the  fecond  conful  and  told  him,  that  if  the  bifhop 
had  not  been  his  brother,  he  would  have  ftruck  him  off 
the  lift.  Such  a  reply  was  certainly  worthy  of  a  great 

^On  the  21ft  of  February  1803,  a  view  of  the  ftate  of 
France  was  laid  before  the  legiflative  body  and  the  tri¬ 
bunate,  containing  a  comprehenfive  view  of  the  relations 
of  the  republic,  both  with  refpeft  to  colonies  and  foreign 
ftates ;  but  the  moft  important  part  of  it  had  a  reference 

to 
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France,  to  Britain,  which  was  charged  with  a&ing  improperly 
1,1  o  ' "  '  *n  retai™ng  troops  in  Malta  and  Egypt,  after  the  figning 
of  the  definitive  treaty.  It  divided  the  inhabitants  of  it 
into  two  parties,  reprefenting  the  one  as  having  fwom 
implacable  enmity  to  France,  and  the  other  as  anxious 
to  maintain  the  relations  of  peace  and  amity,  concluding 
with  fingular  bravado,  “  whatever  may  be  the  fuccefs  of 
intrigue  at  London,  it  will  never. force  other  nations  into 
new  leagues ;  and  the  French  government  aflerts,  with 
juft  pride,  that  England  alone  cannot  now  contend  with 
540  France.” 

Hoftile  pre-  It  now  began  to  be  manifeft,  that  the  bleftings  of 
paritions  of  peace  were  not  to  be  long  enjoyed.  The  extenfive 
France.  warlike  preparations  going  forward  about  this  time  in 
the  ports  of  France  and  Holland,  roufed  the  jealoufy  of 
the  Britifh  miniftry  3  for  although  the  oftenfible  reafon 
was  to  reduce  the  revolted  colonies  to  obedience,  they 
could  not  help  apprehending  that  much  more  was  com¬ 
prehended  in  fuch  extenfive  armaments.  We  fhall  ftill 
be  more  inclined  to  adopt  this  opinion,  if  we  advert  to 
the  following  circumftance.  When  Bonaparte,  on  the 
13th  of  March,  found  Lord  Whitworth  and  M.  de 
Marcoff  ftanding  together,  he  addrefled  them  in  thefe 
words :  “  We  have  fought  for  fifteen  years,  and  it 
feems  there  is  a  ftorm  gathering  at  London,  which  may 
produce  another  war  of  fifteen  years  more. — The  king 
of  England  has  faid,  in  his  meflage  to  the  parliament, 
that  France  had  prepared  offenfive  armaments  3  he  has 
been  miftaken  3  there  is  not  in  the  ports  of  France  any 
confiderable  force,  they  having  all  fet  out  for  St  Do¬ 
mingo.  He  faid  there  exifted  Tome  differences  between 
the  two  cabinets  3  I  do  not  know  of  any.  It  is  true  that 
his  majefty  has  engaged  by  treaty  that  England  fhould 
evacuate  Malta.  It  is  poflible  to  kill  the  French  people, 
but  not  to  intimidate  them.”  At  the  conclufion  of  the 
drawing-room,  it  is  faid  that  Bonaparte  addrefled  the 
Britifh  envoy  thus,  when  near  the  door  :  u  The  duchefs 
of  Dorfet  has  paffed  the  moft  unpleafant  feafon  at  Paris  3 
I  moft  ardently  wifh  (he  may  pafs  the  pleafant  one  alfo  3 
but  if  it  is  true  that  we  are  to  have  war,  the  refponfi- 
bility,  both  in  the  fight  of  God  and  man,  will  be  on 
thofe  who  fhall  refufe  to  execute  the  treaty.” 

Much  about  the  fame  time  a  paper  was  inferted  in  the 
Hamburgh  Correfpondenten ,  containing  much  violent 
declamation  againft  Great  Britain,  and  believed  by 
many  to  have  been  the  produ&ion  of  Bonaparte.  If 
our  information  be  corre£l,  the  French  minifter  re- 
quefted,  and  obtained  permiflion,  from  the  magiftrates 
of  that  city  to  make  it  thus  public.  Some  alterations 
•were  made  on  the  manufeript,  which  having  given 
offence  to  the  republican  ambaffador,  it  was,  on  the 
30th  of  March,  inferted  without  any  alterations  or 
fuppofed  amendments.  It  contains  many  rancorous  ex- 
preflions  againft  Great  Britain,  while  part  of  it  feems 
to  be  a  defigned  apology  for  the  infulting  conven¬ 
tion  which  took  place  at  Madame  Bonaparte’s  draw¬ 
ing  room  already  mentioned.  It  contains  fome  reflec¬ 
tions  alfo  on  the  freedom  of  difeuflion  indulged  in  the 
Britifh  news-papers  relative  to  the  affairs  of  France, 
a. circumftance  far  beneath  the  notice  of  the  firft  conful, 
who,  in  this  particular,  did  not  advert  to  the  freedom  of 
the  Britifh  prefs. 

In  the  interior  parts  of  France,  the  moft  a6live  pre¬ 
parations  for  war  continued  to  be  made,  and  at  the  fea- 
ports,  the  different  commanders  received  orders  to  put 
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the  navy  as  fall  as  poflible  on  a  refpe&able  footing.  France. 
Vaft  bodies  of  the  military  received  orders  to  leave  1  'r~ J 

the  Netherlands,  and  march  towards  the  frontiers  of  *803. 
the  Batavian  republic,  while  the  fhips  deftined  for  the 
Newfoundland  fifhery  were  laid  under  an  embargo.  541 

As  the  illand  of  Malta  was,  by  the  treaty  of  Amiens, 10 dputes 
to  be  furrrendered  to  the  knights  of  the  order  of  Strait™*0** 
John  of  Jerufalem,  upon  certain  conditions,  De  Tho- 
mafi,  the  new  grand  mafter,  fent  M.  de  Buffy  his 
lieutenant  in  the  month  of  January,  with  full  powers 
to  demand  pofleflion  of  the  ifland  5  to  which  the  go¬ 
vernor,  Sir  Alexander  Jonathan  Ball,  replied,  that  as 
fome  of  the  powers  who  had,  by  the  icth  article  of  the 
treaty  of  Amiens,  been  invited  to  guarantee  thb  inde¬ 
pendence  of  Malta,  had  not  as  yet  agreed  to  that  mea- 
fure,  he  could  not  terminate  the  government  of  his 
Britannic  majefty  without  farther  inftru&ions. 

As  the  long  and  tedious  correfpondence  carried  on 
between  Great  Britain  and  France,  by  means  of  Lord 
Whitworth  and  M.  de  Talleyrand,  which  was  laid  be¬ 
fore  both  houfes  of  parliament  on  the  1 8th  of  May' 

1803,  did  not  terminate  in  fuch  a  manner  as  the  lovers 
of  peace  moft  ardently  wifhed,  a  frefh  rupture  between 
the  two  countries  feemed  unavoidable.  Officers  were 
fent  to  refide  in  the  principal  fea-ports  of  Great  Bri¬ 
tain,  veiled  with  the  charadler  of  commercial  agents, 
but  they  were  in  fa&  dete&ed  in  founding  the  har¬ 
bours,  and  in  drawing  plans  of  the  ports  3  a  glaring 
proof  that  fome  defperate  blow  was  meditated  againft 
this  country.  ^  ^ 

In  fpite  of  the  efforts  of  the  Britifh  miniftry  to  prc-Hoftilities 
vent  a  rupture,  hoftilities  a£tually  commenced  on  there"corn” 

1 6th  of  May,  and  letters  of  marque  were  iflfued  againft  Brf 
the  French  republic.  The  ultimatum  of  Britain  was-tainTn^ 
conceived  in  thefe  terms:  u  that  the  French  govern- France, 
ment  Ihould  not  oppofe  the  ceflion  of  the  iiland  of 
Lampedofa  to  his  Britannic  majefty  3  that  the  French 
forces  fhould  evacuate  the  Batavian  and  the  Swifs 
territory  5  that  a  fuitable  provifion  fhould  be  made  for 
the  king  of  Sardinia  5  and,  by  a  fecrct  article,  that 
Britain  Ihould  be  permitted  to  retain  pofleflion  of 
Malta  for  ten  years.”  Our  readers  will  no  doubt  im¬ 
mediately  conclude,  that  this  was  rejefted  3  but  France 
ftill  made  fome  feeble  endeavours  to  negotiate,  which 
appeared  to  the  cabinet  of  St  James’s  to  be  a  pretext 
only  to  gain  time,  the  war  wTas  confidered  as  a£tually 
recommenced.  All  fubjedls  belonging  to  Britain  who 
were  now  found  in  France  and  Holland  were  arrefted 
and  detained  3  an  event  which  was  fpeedily  followed 
by  the  march  of  a  republican  army  towards  Ofnaburgh 
and  Hanover,  the  former  of  which  was  taken  poffef- 
fion  of  by  General  Mortier  on  the  26th  of  May,  after 
which  he  took  the  town  of  Bentheim,  and  the  Hano¬ 
verian  garrifon  were  made  prifoners  of  war.  Ofna¬ 
burgh  wTas  abandoned  by  the  Hanoverians  on  the  28th, 
and  two  days  after  the  French  got  pofleflion  of  Quack- 
enbrook.  His  royal  highnefs  the  duke  of  Cambridge 
was  determined  to  ftand  or  fall  with  the  ele£iorate  3  byt 
as  he  was  at  the  head  of  no  more  than  a  handful  of 
troops  compared  writh  the  army  of  Mortier,  the  regency 
urged  him  to  retire  from  the  command,  as  the  probabi¬ 
lity  of  fuccefs  was  entirely  againft  him.  The  duke, 
therefore,  returned  to  Bremen,  and  reached  Yarmouth 
on  the  13th  of  June,  along  with  Prince  William  of 
Gloucefter. 
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Much  about  this  period,  General  Mortier  was  waited 
upon  by  deputies  from  the  regency,  both  of  a  civil  and 
military  nature,  who  begged  that  he  would  fufpend  his 
march,  and  propofed  a  capitulation.  By  this  the  Ha¬ 
noverian  troops  were  permitted  to  furrender  on  their 
parole,  and  agreed  not  to  take  up  arms  againft  France 
during  the  continuance  of  the  war.  Sums  were  to  be 
raifed  for  maintaining  the  republican  army,  while  private 
property  was  to  be  held  facred. 

If  this  ptomife,  however,  was  really  made,  it  does  not 
appear  that  it  was  confidered  as  binding,  for  it  has  been 
faid  that  more  flagrant  a<Ts  of  cruelty  and  injuftice  were 
fcarcely  ever  perpetrated  by  people  profefling  to  be  civili¬ 
zed.  The  following,  wre  are  told,  is  part  of  the  information 
upon  this  fubje&communicated  by  private  letters.  “  In  the 
city  of  Hanover,  and  even  in  the  public  ftreets,  women 
of  the  higheft  rank  have  been  violated  by  the  lowed:  of 
the  brutal  foldiery,  in  the  prefence  of  their  hufbands 
and  fathers,  and  fubje&ed  at  the  fame  time  to  fuch 
additional  and  undefcribable  outrages,  as  the  brutal  fury 
of  the  violators,  inflamed  by  drunkennefs,  could  con¬ 
trive.  Nor  have  we  heard  that  the  philofophers  of 
Goettingen,  the  enthufiafts  of  equality  and  perfectibi¬ 
lity,  have  been  at  all  better  treated.”  We  fufpedt 
that  this  piture  is  too  highly  coloured  \  yet,  if  a 
thoufandth  part  of  the  narration  be  true,  of  which  we 
have  only  fele&ed  a  fpecimen,  we  muft  allow  it  to  be 
an  indelible  ftigma  on  the  French  nation. 

It  had  always  been  a  favourite  object  with  Bona¬ 
parte,  to  do  as  much  injury'as  podible  to  the  commerce 
of  Great  Britain,  and  therefore  he  now  determined  to 
fhut  againfl  this  country  the  ports  of  the  Wefer  and  the 
Elbe  }  and  alfo  infilled  on  the  ports  of  Denmark  being 
Ihut  againft  veffels  belonging  to  Britain,  propoling  to 
plant  a  French  garrifon  in  the  city  of  Copenhagen, 
while  the  other  powers  of  Europe  feemed  to  behold  his 
eonduft  with  indifference  or  ftupefa£lion.  The  French 
having  put  themfelves  in  poffeflion  of  the  exclulive  na¬ 
vigation  of  the  Elbe,  Great  Britain  determined  to  bloc¬ 
kade  it  with  (hips  of  war,  as  a  report  then  prevailed  that 
Bonaparte  would  make  ufe  of  that  port  for  the  purpofe 
of  invading  Scotland.  In  this  view  of  the  matter,  the 
condudl  of  Britain  was  highly  commendable. 

About  this  time  the  French  army  in  St  Domin¬ 
go  was  in  a  mod:  melancholy  condition,  as  appeared 
from  the  information  contained  in  fome  intercepted  let¬ 
ters.  Although  about  10,000  men  reached  the  ifland,  in 
three  months  after  General  Rochambeau’s  arrival,  when 
they  were  landed  in  the  different  ports,  fcarcely  any 
traces  of  a  reinforcement  could  be  perceived,  fo  much 
had  his  army  differed .  The  atrocities  of  the  troops  in 
their  turn  were  alfo  faid  to  be  great,  and  complaints 
made  to  the  commanding  officers  w7ere  anfwrered  with 
thre  ats.  It  appears  that  Rochambeau  was  obliged  to 
have  recourfe  to  abfolute  falfehood,  in  order  to  keep  up 
the  fpirits  of  his  troops,  and  allay  their  difcontent  *,  giv¬ 
ing  out,  what  he  knew  could  not  be  the  cafe,  that  a  re¬ 
inforcement  of  20,000  men  was  daily  expe&ed. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  miniftry  of  Great  Britain  ufed 
every  effort  to  place  the  country  in  a  fecure  and  refpec- 
table  ftate  of  defence,  (hould  the  infatiable  vambition  of 
Bonaparte  lead  him  to  a  ferious  attempt  to  invade  it. 
The  intelligent  part  of  the  people  indeed  believed  that 
he  never  ferioufly  intended  to  hazard  the  confequences 
of  what  he  threatened,  yet  it  was  certainly  prudent  to 


prepare  for  the  worft.  The  troops  of  the  line  were  in-  France, 
duftrioufly  and  fuccefsfully  recruited,  the  militia  were 
called  out  and  kept  in  active  fervice,  and  an  army  of  *°°3* 
referve  was  raifed  with  the  utmoft  expedition.  Having 
almoft  500,000  troops  of  different  fpecies,  Britain  had 
no  juft  reafon  to  apprehend  an  invalion,  being  able  to 
accomplifh  the  deftru&ion  of  the  boldeft  invader. 

Thefe  troops  were  encamped  along  the  coaft,  garrifon 
towns  were  properly  fupplied  with  men,  the  greateft 
force  was  concentrated  wherever  the  probability  of  a 
landing  was  ftrongeft,  and  care  was  taken  of  the  health 
of  the  military,  as  well  as  the  appointment  of  the  ableft 
generals  to  command  them.  Provifions,  ammunition 
and  ftores  were  colle&ed  in  abundance.  As  it  was  na¬ 
tural  to  conclude  that  London  would  be  the  great  ob¬ 
ject  with  an  invading  army,  the  utmoftr  attention  was 
paid  to  the  defence  of  thofe  parts  of  the  coaft  which  are 
moft  adjacent  to  it. 

Similar  efforts  were  made  to  annoy  the  enemy  by  fea, 
and  render  their  defigns  wholly  abortive.  To  Lord 
Keith  and  Admiral  Montague  was  entrufted  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  channel  fleet ;  and  an  attempt  was  made 
at  Granville  to  difconcert  the  preparations  of  France, 
by  attachment  of  fhips  under  the  command  of  Sir  James 
Saumarez,  which  wras  fo  far  attended  with  fuccefs  as  to 
■  intimidate  the  inhabitants,  damage  a  number  of  houfes, 
and  deftroy  fome  boats  in  the  harbour.  Similar  atacks 
upon  Calais  and  Boulogne  alfo  tended  to  convince  the 
French  refiding  on  the  coaft  that  they  wrere  far  from 
being  fecure,  although  total  deftru&ion  wras  not  the 
confequence  of  fuch  exertions.  Lord  Nelfon  then 
guarded  the  Italian  feas,  and  Sir  Edw7ard  Pellew  and 
Sir  Robert  Calder  were  ftationed  off  Ferrol.  545 

In  the  mean  time  the  republican  army  in  Hanover  Cruelties  of 
continued  to  opprefs  the  inhabitants,  and  to  devour  the  ^French 
refources  of  that  ele£lorate.  The  Dutch  were  made  to  Haiwve-^ 
fuffer  almoft  as  much  from  their  new  allies  and  pretend-  rjans. 
ed  friends,  as  the  inhabitants  of  a  conquered  country. 

They  wrere  dragged  into  a  w7ar  of  which  they  certainly 
wifhed  to  be  the  unconcerned  fpe&ators,  compelled  to 
raife  and  maintain  a  large  body  of  native  troops,  to  re¬ 
ceive  garrifons  into  all  their  ftrong  towns,  to  give  up 
their  fea-ports  to  the  French,  and  expofe  their  whole 
country  as  a  fcene  of  paffage  and  encampment  to  the 
armies  of  the  republic.  Their  trade  w7as  ruined,  and  their 
ports  blocked  up  by  the  Britifh  at  fea,  on  account  of 
their  alliance  with  France.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
Belgic  provinces  belonging  to  France  were  alfo  fevere 
fufferers  by  the  levies  of  confcripts,  the  interruption 
which  their  trade  and  manufa&ures  met  with  from  the 
war,  and  the  rigour  by  which  they  were  governed.  It 
was  reported  that  the  firft  conful  had  300,000  effe&ive 
men  in  readinefs  along  the  coaft  and  the  places  adjacent, 
and  that  2800  men  were  inceffantly  employed,  aug¬ 
menting  and  repairing  the  fortifications  at  Boulogne.  546 

During  the  month  of  November  1803^  the  fea-coaftsThe  Britilh 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  received  frefh  additions  °f£oa?fiS5\re 
ftrength,  that  if  ever  troops  from  France  fhould  dare  to  01 U  e 
attempt  a  landing,  they  might  be  affured  of  meeting 
with  a  warm  reception.  The  garrifon  of  Plymouth  was- 
augmented  to  13,700  land  men,  befides  1500.  feamen 
and  marines.  A  battery  wras  ere&ed  at  Paul  Point,  for 
the  defence  of  the  Humber,  and  two  others  were  to  be 
built  oppofite  to  it  in  Lincolnfhire.  Exertions  equally 
fpirited  were  continued  by  fea.  Sir  Sidney  Smith  cruif- 
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cd  off  tne  Texel,  and  drove  on  fhore  on  the  coaft  of 
Holland,  1 2  armed  fhips  of  the  enemy,  three  of  which 
were  captured.  During  the  month  of  February  1804, 
the  French  and  Dutch  ports  continued  to  be  blockaded 
by  the  Britiffi  navy  with  the  utmoft  vigilance,  a  meafure 
which  the  tempeftuous  nature  of  the  weather  frequently 
rendered  hazardous.  The  preparations  for  an  invafion 
of  this  country  were  dill  continued  on  the  part  of 
France,  but  no  force  of  any  confequence  found  it  prac¬ 
ticable  to  put  to  fea,  owing  to  the  vigilance  of  our 
cruizers.  A  number  of  gunboats  were  taken  at  dif¬ 
ferent  times  off  Boulogne,  and  different  other  parts  of 
the  French  and  Dutch  coafts,  which  might  have  convin¬ 
ced  the  people  of  thefe  countries  of  the  abfurdity  of  ex¬ 
pelling  .to  accomplifti  any  thing  decifive  againft  Britain 
by  fuch  inadequate  means. 

A  plan  was  fuggefted  for  filling  up  the  ports  of  the 
enemy  with  Hones  and  the  hulks  of  old  veffels,  fo  as 
to  render  it  difficult,  if  not  wholly  impracticable,  ei¬ 
ther  for  ffiips .  or  fmall  craft  to  make  their  way  out  of 
them.  The  idea  feems  to  have  been  taken  from  a  faCl 
well  known,  that  harbours  have  been  often  ruined  by  the 
tides  and  currents  of  the  fea,  the  depofition  of  fand 
from  rivers,  earthquakes,  and  other  accidents  j  and 
therefore  it  was  concluded  that  fimilar  effects  might 
be  produced  by  artificial  means.  The  accomplifhment 
of  fuch  an  objeCl,  if  it  were  practicable,  would  be  an 
ample  compensation  for  the  greateft  expence. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  the  difeerning  part  of  mankind 
long  before  it  happened,  that  the  ambition  of  Bonaparte* 
w°uld  not  always  remain  fatisfied  with  the  dignity  of 
firft  conful,  even  lor  life  5  for  although  he  could  re¬ 
ceive  no  freffi  additions  to  his  power  and  influence,  yet 
there  was  realbn  to  believe  that  the  found  of  fuch  titles 
as  have  always  been  deemed  higher  and  more  dignified 
Hill,  wrould  be  too  fafeinating  for  him  to  refill;.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  on  the  25th  of  April  1804,  the  following 
decree  was  iffued  by  the  tribunate  of  France. 

“  The  tribunate,  confidering  that  at  the  breaking 
out  of  the  revolution,  when  the  national  will  had  an 
opportunity  of  manifeffing  itfelf  with  the  greateff  free¬ 
dom,  the  general  wifh  was  declared  for  the  individual 
unity  of  the  fupreme  power,  and  for  the  hereditary  fuc- 
ceffion  of  that  powTer  : 

“  That  the  family  of  the  Bourbons,  having  by  their 
conduCt  rendered  the  hereditary  government  odious  to 
the  people,  forced  them  to  lofe  fight  of  its  advantages 
and  drove  the  nation  to  feek  for  a  happier  deffiny  in  a* 
democratical  form  of  government : 

“  That  France  having  made  a  trial  of  different  forms 
of  government,  experienced  from  thefe  trials  only  the 
miferies  of  anarchy  : 

“  That  the  ftate  was  in  the  greatefl  peril,  when  Bo¬ 
naparte,  brought  back  by  providence,  fuddenly  appear¬ 
ed  for  its  falvation  : 

“  That  the  confulffiip  for  life,  and  the  power  grant¬ 
ed  to  the  firft  conful  of  appointing  his  fucceffor,  are  not 
adequate  to  the  prevention  of  intrigues  at  home  or 
abroad,  which  could  not  fail  to  be  formed  during  the 
vacancy  of  the  fupreme  power  : 

“  That  in  declaring  that  magiftracy  hereditary,  con¬ 
formity  is  obferved  at  once  to  the  example  of  all  great 
ftates,  ancient  or  modern,  and  the  firft  wifti  cf  the  na¬ 
tion,  expreffed  in  1789: 
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“  That,  enlightened  and  fupported  by  this  experience,  France, 
the  nation  now  returns  to  this  wifh  more  ftrongly  than  — w—* 
ever,  and  expreffes  it  on  all  fides  :  I 804, 

“  That  when  France  demands  for  her  fecurity  an 
hereditary  chief,  her  gratitude  and  affeClion  call  on  Bo¬ 
naparte  : 

“  That  France  may  expeCt  from  the  family  of  Bo¬ 
naparte,  more  than  from  any' other,  the  maintenance  of 
the  rights  and  liberty  of  the  people  : 

“  That  there  is  no  title  more  fuitable  to  the  glory  of 
Bonaparte,  and  to  the  dignity  of  the  fupreme  chief  of 
the  French  nation,  than  the  title  of  emperor. 

The  tribunate  have  come  to  the  following  vote  : 

“  That  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  the  firft  conful,  be 
proclaimed  emperor  of  the  French,  and  in  that  capacity 
be  mvefted  with  the  government  of  the  French  republic  ; 

“  1  hat  the  title  of  emperor  and  the  imperial  power 
be  made  hereditary  in  his  family  in  the  male  line  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  order  of  primogeniture.’, 

The  foregoing  decree  having  been  put  to  the  vote,  it 
was  carried  by  acclamation,  with  the  Angle  exception 
of  the  only  member  (Carnot,)  who  delivered  his  fenti- 
ments  againft  its  adoption. 

The  fenate  prefented  an  addrefs  to  the  firft  conful,  in 
which  they  took  great  pains  to  convince  him  that  the 
fafety.  of  France,  and  the  happinefs  of  Europe,  depend¬ 
ed  entirely  upon  his  acceptance  of  the  title  of  Emperor 
of  the  French,  and  upon  its  being  made  hereditary  in 
his  illuftrious  family.  The  different  divifions  of  the 
army  of  courfe  fent  addreffes  to  the  firft  conful,  intreat¬ 
ing  him  to  condefcend  to  become  emperor  of  France. 

Bonaparte  requefted  them,  in  his  anfwer,  “  to  make 
known  to  him  the  whole  of  their  thoughts.”  The  fe¬ 
nate  then  defired  him  to  take  the  imperial  and  heredi¬ 
tary  dignity.  Bonaparte  confented. 

An  addrefs  was  prefented  by  the  fenate  to  the  firft  547 
conful,  in  which  they  employed  many  arguments  to 
convince  him  (they  might  have  fpared  themfelves  the  .emperor  of  i 
trouble)  that  the  prefervaticn  of  France,  and  the  repofe  France. 

01  all  Europe  turned  on  his  acceptance  of  the  dignified 
title  of  the  emperor  of  the  French,  which  right  to  be 
hereditary  in  his  auguft  family.  The  different  divifions 
of  the  army  hoped  alfo  that  he  would  be  gracioufly 
pleafed  to  condefce?id  (what  an  inftance  of  humility !) 
to  become  emperor  of  France.  Whether  or  not  it  may 
excite  the  aftonifliment  of  our  readers,  we  can  affure 
them  upon  the  moft  undoubted  authority,  that  he  was 
io  humble  as  to  accept  of  it,  and  the  following  is  his 
addrefs  to  the  conlervative  fenate. 

“  Senators, 


“  Your  addrefs  of  the  6th  laft  Germinal  has  never 
ceafed  to  be  prefent  to  my  thoughts.  It  has  been  the 
object  of  my  moft  conftant  meditation. 

You  have  judged  the  hereditary  power  of  the  • 
fupreme  magiftracy  neceffary,  in  order  to  fheJter  the 
French  people  completely  from  the  plots  of  our  ene¬ 
mies,  and  from  the  agitations  which  arife  from  rival 
ambitions.  It  even  appears  to  you,  that  many  of  our- 
mftitutions  ought  to  be  improved,  in  order  to  fecure  for 
ever  the  triumph  of  equality  and  public  liberty,  and 
prefent  to  the  nation  and  to  the  government  the  double 
guarantee  they  are  in  want  of. 

In  proportion  as  I  fix  my  attention  upon  thefe  great 

objc&s, 
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obiefts,  I  am  ftill  more  convinced  of  the  verity  of  thofe 
fentiments  which  I  have  expreiled  to  you,  and  I  feel 
more  and  more,  that  in  a  circumftance  as  new  as  it  is 
important,  the  councils  of  your  wifdom  and  experience 
were  neceffary  to  enable  me  to  fix  my  ideas. 

“  I  requeft  you  then  to  make  known  to  me  the  whole 

of  your  thoughts. 

“  The  Trench  people  can  add  nothing  to  the  hon¬ 
our  and  glory  with  which  it  has  furrounded  me*,  but  the 
mod  facred  duty  for  me,  as  it  is  the  deareft  to  my  heart, 
is  to  fecure  to  its  latejl  pojlerity  thofe  advantages  which 
it  has  acquired  by  a  revolution  that  has  coft  it  fo  much, 
particularly  by  the  facrifice  of  thofe  millions  of  brave 
citizens  who  have  died  in  defence  of  their  rights,  ri  - 
teen  years  have  paft  fince,  by  a  fpontaneous  movement 
you  ran  to  arms,  you  acquired  liberty,  equality,  and 
glory.  Thefe  firft  bleflings  of  nations  are  now  fecured 
to  you  for  ever,  are  fiieltered  from  every  tempeft,  they 
are  preferved  to  you  and  your  children  5  inftitutions 
conceived  and  begun  in  the  midfl  of  the  itorms  ot  in¬ 
terior  and  exterior  wars,  developed  with  conftancy,  are 
juft  terminated  in  the  noife  of  the  attempts  and  plots  ot 
our  moft  mortal  enemies,  by.  the  adoption  of  every  thing 
which  the  experience  of  centuries  and  of  nations  has  de* 
monftrated  as  proper  to  guarantee  the  rights  which  the 
nation  had  judged  neceffary  for  its  dignity,  its  liberty, 
and  its  happinefs.” 

The  new  emperor  was  allowed  to  adopt  the  children 
or  grand-children  of  his  brothers,  if  arrived  at  the  age 
of  18  years  complete,  and  he  without  legitimate  cnil- 
dren  of  his  own  5  but  this  privilege  cannot  be  enjoyed 
by  his  fucceffors.  Failing  both  legitimate  and  adopted 
heirs,  the  crown  (hall  be  enjoyed  by  Jofeph  Bonaparte 
and  his  defcendants ;  and  failing  Jofeph  and  his  de¬ 
fcendants,  it  fhall  devolve  on  Louis  Bonaparte  and  his 
defcendants,  &c.  If  a  fucceffor  cannot  be  found  in  any 
of  thefe  channels,  a  Senatus  confuitum,  propofed  to  the 
fenate  by  the  dignities  (we  prefume  it  fhould  have  been 
dignitaries)  of  the  empire,  and  fubmitted  for  the  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  the  people,  fhall  nominate  an  emperor.  It 
was  alfo  decreed  that  the  members  of  the  imperial 
family  fhould  be  called  French  princes,  and  the  eldeft 
fon  of  the  family,  the  imperial  prince.  Among  other 
things  it  was  enaaed,  that  every  emperor,  two  years 
after  he  comes  to  the  throne,  fhall  fwear  to  maintain 
the  integrity  of  the  territory  of  the  French  republic  . 
We  have  mentioned  this  laft  circumftance,  wholly  lor 
this  reafon,  that  the  emperor  of  a  republic  is  no  doubt  a 
rarity  to  the  greater  part  of  our  readers. 

The  trial  of  the  ftate  prifoners  commenced  at  Paris 
on  the  29th  of  May  1804.  They  were  charged  with 
confpiring  againft  the  life  and  government  of  Bona¬ 
parte  5  but  how  great  was  our  aftonifhment  to  find  the 
iuftly  celebrated  General  Moreau  included  in  the  num¬ 
ber  !  Envy  and  jealoufy  of  Bonaparte  can  alone  have 
implicated  this  great  man  in  fuch  a  charge,  as  he  w&s 
heard  to  fay  on  the  arrival  of  the  new  emperor  from 

Egypt  • _ “  this  is  the  man  who  is  neceffary  to  fave 

France.”  Georges  with  II  of  his  affociates,  were  con¬ 
demned  and  executed  on  the  25th  of  June $  the  gallant 
Moreau  and  four  more,  were  fentenced  to  fuffer  two 
years  imprifonment,  and  about  18  were  acquitted. 
Some  of  thofe  who  were  condemned  were  afterwards 
pardoned  by  imperial  clemency,  moved  by  the  fafci- 
nating  charms  of  female  eloquence  and  female  tears. 
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The  fentence  of  imprifonment  againft  Moreau  was  com¬ 
muted  to  banifhment  for  life  to  the  United  States  of  ’ 

America.  . 

The  coronation  of  Bonaparte  took  place  m  the  month  on^atioJV 
of  December  1804,  which  was  accompanied  on  the  part0f  ^ona- 
of  the  people  by  iuch  demonftrations  of  apparent  fatis-paite. 
fa£tion  as  evinced  the  degraded  ftate  of  the  public  mind 
in  that  unfortunate  country.  After  receiving  a  num¬ 
ber  of  the  moft  fulfome  fpeeches,  filled  entirely  with 
bombaft  and  falfehood,  his  imperial  majefty  delivered 
the  following  addrefs.  “  I  afcend  the  throne,  to  which 
the  unanimous  wifhes  of  the  fenate,  the  people,  and  the 
army  have  called  me,  with  a  heart  penetrated  with  the  , 
great  dejhnies  of  that  people,  whom,  from  the  midft  of 
camps,  I  firft  faluted  with  the  name  of  Great.  Fiom 
my  youth  \  my  thoughts  have  been  folely  fixed  upon 
them  (fo  it  appears)  j  and  I  muft  add  here,  that  my 
pleafures  and  my  pains  are  derived  entirely  from  the 
happinefs  or  mifery  of  my  people.  My  defcendants 
{hall  long  preferve  this  throne  (a  very  bold  predi£tion). 

In  the  field  they  will  be  the  firft  foldiers  of  the  army, 
facrificing  their  lives  for  the  defence  of  their  country. 

As  magiftrates  they  will  never  forget,  that  contempt 
of  the  lawrs,  and  the  confufion  of  focial  order,  are.  only 
the  reful t  of  the  imbecillity  and  uncertainty  of  princes. 

You,  fenators,  whofe  counfels  and  fupport  have  never 
failed  me  in  the  moft  difficult  circumftances,  your  fpirit 
will  be  handed  down  to  your  fucceffors.  Be  ever  the 
prop  and  firft  counfellors  of  that  throne,  fo  neceffary  to 
the  welfare  of  this  vaft  empire.”  .  550 

On  the  4th  of  February  1805,  a  letter  written  by  who  writes 
Bonaparte  to  his  Britannic  majefty  on  the  fubje&  of  a  letter  to 
peace,  was  laid  before  the  legiflative  body  by  the  coun-^ 
fellors  of  ftate,  in  which  he  obferved  that  providence, on  theJfub. 
the  fenate,  the  people,  and  the  army,  had  called  himje(<p  0f 
to  the  throne  of  France.  He  admitted  that,  the  two  peace, 
countries,  over  which  they  prefided  as  the  chief  magi¬ 
ftrates,  might  contend  againft  each  other  for  ages,  but 
denied  that  it  was  for  the  intereft  of  either  to  continue 
the  conteft.  He  requefted  his  Britannic  majefty  not 
not  to  deny  himfelf  the  inexpreffible  felicity  of  giving 
peace  to  the  world  ;  for  fhould  the  prefent  moment  be 
loft,  he  did  not  fee  how  all  his  efforts  would  be  able 
to  terminate  the  war,  which  he  confidered  as  without 
any  obje6t  or  prefumable  refult.  He  concluded  with 
obferving  that  reafon  is  fufficiently  powerful  to  difcover 
means  of  reconciling  every  thing,  when  the  wiffi  of  re¬ 
conciliation  exifts  on  both  fides.  On  the  1 6th  of.  the 
fame  month,  a  very  fplendid  entertainment  was  given 
to  the  emperor  and  emprefs  by  the  city  of  Paris.  551 

Never  was  any  naval  vi&ory  more  glorious  or  de-The 
cifive  than  that  which  was  gained  by  the  Britiih  under 
Vice-admiral  Lord  Nelfon  over  the  combined  fleets  °fgarj  jn 
France  and  Spain,  off  Cape  Trafalgar,  on  the  2ift  Oc- -which  Lord 
tober  1 80  j.  The  Britiih  commander  in  chief  gave  the  Nelfon  fell 
fignal  for  bearing  up  in  two  columns  as  they  formed  ill 
the  order  of  failing,  a  mode  of  attack  which  had  been 
previoufly  ordered  by  his  lordihip,  to  prevent  the  delay 
and  inconveniency  of  forming  the  line  of  battle  in  the 
manner  ufually  adopted.  The  fleet  of  the  enemy  con¬ 
fided  of  33  (hips,  under  the  command  of  the  French 
admiral  Villeneuve.  The  Spanifh  divifion  under  Ad¬ 
miral  Gravina,  formed  the  line  of  battle  with  great 
coolnefs  and  fkill,  the  heads  of  the  (hips  being  turned 
to  the  northward.  The  manner  of  attack  was  uncom-. 
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France,  mon,  and  the  formation  of  their  line  was  ccnfequently 
f  new.  Few  fignals  were  neceffary  from  the  commander 
of  the  Britifh  fleet,  becaufe  the  flag  officers  and  cap¬ 
tains  were  made  previoufly  acquainted  with  the  admi¬ 
ral’s  whole  plan.  The  weather  column  was  led  by  the 
commander  in  chief  on  board  the  Victory,  and  Lord 
Collingwood  in  the  Roy al  Sovereign  took  charge  of  the 
leeward  divifion.  The  leading  fliips  of  the  Britifh  columns 
breaking  through  the  enemy’s  line,  was  the  flgnal  for 
commencing  hoflilities,  which  began  about  i  2  o’clock. 
The  (hips  of  the  enemy  were  fought  in  fuch  a  manner 
as  did  the  higheft  honour  to  the  officers  by  whom  they 
were  commanded,  but  they  oppofed  a  force  which  was 
not  to  be  vanquifhed.  About  3  o’clock  in  the  after¬ 
noon  the  enemy’s  line  gave  way,  many  of  their  {hips 
having  {truck  their  colours.  Admiral  Gravina  then 
fleered  for  Cadiz;  and  19  fail  of  the  line,  of  which  two 
were  firft  rates,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  vidors,  and 
three  flag-officers,  Villeneuve,  Don  Ignatia  Maria 
D’Aliva,  and  Don  Baltazar  Hidalgo  Cifneros,  were 
made  prifoners. 

Germany  is  About  the  fame  time  that  the  Britifli  navy  ac- 

overrun  by  quired-the  mod  flgnal  vidory  over  the  combined  fleets 

Bonaparte.  Qf  prance  ancJ  Spain,  the  emperor  Napoleon  was  carry¬ 
ing  his  victorious  anns  through  the  heart  of  Germany, 
and  forcing  the  emperor  of  that  country  to  abandon  his 
metropolis.  He  left  Paris  on  the  24th  of  September 
1805,  to  join  the  grand  army,  and  reached  Strafburgh 
on  the  26th,  accompanied  by  the  emprefs.  Here  he 
iflued  a  manifelto  to  his  army,  in  which  he  mentioned 
the  commencement  of  the  war  of  what  he  termed  the 
third  coalition ,  which  he  faid  was  created  and  maintain¬ 
ed  by  the  gold  and  hatred  of  England.  He  declared 
he  would  fight  till  he  had  fecured  the  independence  of 
the  Germanic  body,  and  never  again  make  peace  withr 
out  fufficient  fecurity  of  its  continuance.  He  croffed 
the  Rhine  at  Kehl  on  the  lit  of  October,  and  on  the 
evening  of  the  fame  day  arrived  at  Ettlingen,  where 
the  eleCtor  of  Baden  was  prefented  to  him,  along  with 
his  two  Tons.  On  the  2d  he  went  to  Stutgard,  where 
the  elector  (now  king)  of  Wirtemberg  received  him  in 
the  moft  magnificent  manner,  and  the  city  was  illumi¬ 
nated.  The  king  of  Wirtemberg  agreed  to  furnifh 
6000  men  for  the  afliftance  of  France,  and  the  eleClor 
of  Baden  40OO. 

The  French  armies  on  the  coaft  reached  the  banks 
of  the  Rhine  in  the  month  of  September,  and  croffed 
that  river  on  the  25th.  General  Bernadotte  reached 
Franconia  on  the  23d,  where  he  was  joined  by  the  Ba¬ 
varian  army  of  20,000  infantry  and  cavalry  ;  by  the 
army  of  Holland  under  Marmont.  and  the  Batavian 
divifion.  This  army  of  Bernadotte,  about  40,000 
Prong,  conflituted  the  fifth  divifion  of  the  grand  or 
imperial  French  army.  It  is  remarkable  that  thefe 
three  great  men,  Jourdan,  Lecourbe,  and  Macdonald, 
were  not  employed  ;  the  reafon  afligned  for  which  mea- 
fure  is,  that  Bonaparte  fufpeCted  them  of  difloyalty 
ever  fince  the  condemnation  of  that  Angular  officer 
Moreau.  Bernadotte  marched  diredly  for  the  Danube 
on  the  2d  of  October,  and  took  a  pofition  at  Ingol- 
fcadt.  The  rapidity  with  which  the  French  forces 
moved  feems  to  have  difconcerted  the  Auftrian  com¬ 
mander  completely,  as  no  movements  were  made  to  op- 
pofe  their  progrefs. 

Hoflilities  commenced  .on  the  7th,  when  the  Auf- 
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trians  were  defeated  with  the  lofs  of  many  killed,  wound-  France, 
ed,  and  prifoners,  in  attempting  to  oppofe  the  paffage 
of  General  Vandamme  acrofs  the  bridge  of  Donawert.  *805* 
Field-marlhal  Auffenberg,  while  on  his  march  to  Ulm, 
was  completely  furrounded  by  the  French,  and  obliged 
to  furrender.  It  is  faid  that  the  Auflrians  here  loft  two 
colonels,  five  majors,  60  officers,  and  4000  men  made 
prifoners.  Memmingen  furrendered  on  the  14th  to  Mar- 
ihal  Soult,  after  which  he  marched  on  to  Biberach,  in 
order  to  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  Auflrians  by  that 
road.  Marfhal  Ney  croffed  the  Danube,  and  made  an 
attack  upon  Elchingen  a  little  above  Ulm.  The  Auf- 
trians  made  a  fortie,  but  were  driven  back  to  their 
entrenchments  before  Ulm,  with  the  lofs,  it  is  faid, 
of  3000  men  taken  prifoners;  and  at  Langenau  their 
lofs  amounted  to  the  fame  number,  in  an  action  with 
Prince  Murat,  who  commanded  the  cavalry.  This- 
officer  again  brought  them  to  adion  on  the  1 7th,  when 
their  lofs  was  computed  at  1000  men,  and  next  day 
General  Werneck’s  divifion  was  obliged  to  capitulate., 
trom  Albeck  to  Nuremberg,  Murat  is  faid  to  have 
got  poffeflion  of  1500  waggons  and  1 6,000  prifoners; 
but  Prince  Ferdinand  effeded  his  efcape.  553 

Ulm  furrendered  by  capitulation  on  the  17th,  and  Surrender 
this  unaccountable  ftep  was  taken  by  General  Mack,ofUimj 
becaufe  Berthier  affured  him  that  the  Auflrians  were  on 
the  other  fide  of  the  Inn  ;  that  Lannes  was  in  purfuit  of 
Prince  Ferdinand  ;  that  Werneck  had  capitulated,  and 
that  it  was  impoflible  for  any  fuccours  to  reach  Ulm. 

After  the  furrender  of  this  place,  the  Auftrian  generals 
who  Were  made  prifoners,  were  fent  under  an  efcort 
through  Bavaria  to  Vienna,  and  Mack  was  entrufted 
with  fome  propofals  to  the  emperor  of  Germany. 

Oa  the  28th  of  October  a  fpirited  proclamation  was  The  French 
iffued  by  the  emperor  at  Vienna,  declaring  that  the  enter  Vi- 
views  of  Aultria  and  Ruffia  were  extremely  moderate, cnna* 
and  execrating  the  defigns  and  views  of  Bonaparte. 

Every  divifion  of  the  French  army,  except  that  under 
General  Ney,  crofted  the  river  Inn  on  the  lit  of  No¬ 
vember.  Bonaparte  himfelf  was  with  the  right  wing 
at  Saltfburgh  ;  and  the  centre,  commanded  by  Prince 
Murat,  marched  towards  Lintz  with  uncommon  rapi¬ 
dity.  The  Auflro-Ruffian  army  retreated  to  Maelk 
(50  miles  from  Vienna)  as  the  enemy  advanced.  The 
Auflrians  and  Ruffians  made  no  ftand  between  the  Ens 
and  Vienna,  which  latter  place  the  French  entered  on 
the  1 2th  of  October.  Bonaparte  arrived  on  the  13th, 
and  took  up  his  quarters  in  the  palace  of  Schoenbrun, 
about  two  miles  from  the  city  of  Vienna.  The  French 
troops  conducted  themfelves  with  the  utmoft  propriety 
and  decorum,  which  prevented  any  difturbance  from 
taking  place  in  the  metropolis.  ^ 

On  the  27th  of  November,  as  Bonaparte  perceived  The  dread- 
the  dreadful  carnage  which  was  inevitable  from  the  con-ful  battle 
fli£t  of  two  fuch  prodigious  armies  as  that  of  the  allies 
and  his  own,  was  extremely  anxious  to  fpare  the  effu- 
fion  of  human  blood,  and  for  this  purpofe  he  propofed 
an  armiftice,  which  was  rejected  with  difdain.  It  was 
not  long  before  Bonaparte  difeovered  that  the  allies 
were  ading  from  prefumption,  want  of  confideration, 
and  imprudence,  of  which  circumftances  he  was  but  too 
well  qualified  to  take  advantage.  At  funrife  the  battle 
commenced,  and  a  tremendous  cannonade  took  place 
along  the  whole  line.  It  is  almoft  needlefs  to  remark, 
that  200  pieces  of  cannon  and  200,000  men  made  a 
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France,  mod  tremendous  noife.  In  lefs  than  an  hour  the  whole 
left  wing  of  the  allies  was  cut  off,  their  right  being  by 
that  time  at  Auderlitz,  the  head  quarters  of  the  Ruf¬ 
fian  and  Audrian  empefors.  '  From  the  heights  of  this 
place  the  emperors  witneflhd  the  total  defeat  of  the  Ruf¬ 
fians  by  the  French  guard.  The  lofs  fudained  by  the 
allies  during  the  whole  of  this  battle  was  edifnated  at 
i  t^o  pieces  of  cannon,  with  45  dand  of  colours,  and 
18,000  Ruffians,  and  600  Aullrians  were  left.  dead  on 
the  field.  On  the  5th  of  December  an  interview  took 
place  between  the  emperors  of  Audria  and  France, 
which  lafted  for  two  hours.  An  armidice  was  mutual¬ 
ly  agreed  to,  which  was  to  ferve  as  the  bafis  of  a  defi¬ 
nitive  treaty.  The  emperor  of  Ruffia  wTas  comprehend¬ 
ed  in  this  armidice,  on  condition  of  marching  home  his 
army  in  fuch  a  manner  as  the  emperor  Napoeleon  might 
think  proper  to  preferibe.  By  virtue  of  the  treaty  of 
peace,  the  French  agreed  to  evacuate  Brunn  on 
the  4th  of  January,  Vienna  on  the  loth,  and  the 
whole  Austrian  dates  in  fix  weeks  after  the  figning  of 
the  treaty,  except  fuch  as  wrere  ceded  to  Italy  and 
Bavaria. 

It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  lofs  of  the  Ruffians 
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in  this  terrible  conflict  was  declared  by  the  Court  of  Pe- 
terfburgh  to  have  been  fhockingly  exaggerated  by  the 
French  bulletins,  which  made  the  allied  army  amount 
to  105,000,  wffiile  it  appears  that  the  Ruffians  wrere  on¬ 
ly  52,000  ftrong,  and  the  Auftrians  17,000.  Accord- 
ding  to  the  Ruffian  datement,  they  had  not  a  deficit  of 
more  than  17,000  men  after  that  memorable  battle, 
while  the  French  papers  made  it  35,000  men  killed  on 
the  field  and  taken  priforters,  independent  of  20,000 
who  were  drowmed.  Which  of  thefe  contradi&ory  re¬ 
ports  is  to  be  believed,  we  fhall  leave  entirely  to  the 
judgment  of  our  readers,  who  will  probably  think  with 
us,  that  the  One  is  perhaps  too  much  diminifhed,  and 
the  other  rather  exaggerated. 

tt  would  have  required  the  invincible  modedy  of 
on  the  coni  a  Wafhington,  not  to  be  elated  with  the  extraordinary 
dutt  of  the  fuccefs  which  attended  the  arms  of  Bonaparte  in  this  lad 
kmgof  attack  upon  Germany  }— a  qualification  which  he  feems 
never  to  have  poffeffed.  After  the  battle  of  Auderlitz, 
his  condu£t  was  of  confequence  marked  with  the  mod 
horrid  injudice,  tyranny,  and  rapine,  both  with  refpeft 
to  Hanover  and  the  unfortunate  king  of  Naples.  The 
unexpected  turn  wffiich  the  iffue  of  that  battle  gave  to 
continental  affair's,  likewife  changed  the  fentiments  of 
the  cautious,  the  intriguing,  and  myderious  king  of 
Pruffia,  on  whofe  co-operation  the  allies  at  a  former  pe¬ 
riod  had  certainly  fome  reafon  to  calculate,  although  it 
does  not  appear  that  he  was  ever  ferious  in  his  profef- 
fions  of  attachment  to  the  intered  of  Britain.  He  could 
drain  her  coffers  without  granting  her  that  effectual  af- 
fidance  which  he  fcrupled  not  to  promife,  but  wffiich  he 
never  intended  to  confer.  Indeed  it  mud  be  confeffed, 
that  after  the  battle  of  Auderlitz,  wffien  both  Audria 
and  Ruffia  wTere  humbled  by  the  Corfican  ufurper,  it 
W’ould  have  been  madnefs  in  Frederick  to‘  aim  a  blow 
againd  France  }  but  why  not  aim  it  before,  when  in  all 
probability  it  wmuld  have  been  eminently  fuccefsful  ? 
We  admire  the  king  who  wifhes  to  make  his  fubjedls 
happy,  T>y  keeping  war  at  a  didance  from  them  as 
much  as  poffible  4  but  we  deted  that  fovereign  as  the 
tvorft  of  fwindlers,  who  receives  payment  for  fuch  aflid- 
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ance  to  other  nations  againd  their  infatiable  enemies  as 
he  never  defigns  to  grant. 

The  troops  of  his  Pruffian  majedy  took  poffeffion  of 
Hanover  ♦  and  the  country  of  Anfpach  was  ceded  to  the 
king  of  Bavaria,  wffio  received  his  royalty  from  the 
hands  of  Napoleon  I.  The  king  of  Naples  took  re¬ 
fuge  in  Sicily,  hoping  there  to  be  protected  from  the 
vengeance  of  the  felf-£le£fed  monarch  of  France,  by 
the  united  exertions  of  the  naval  force  of  England, 

Ruffia,  and  Sicily.  His  Neapolitan  majedy  no  doubt 
often  violated  the  treaties  which  he  made  with  France  •, 
but  it  ought  in  charity  to  be  remembered,  that  thefe 
treaties  w’ere  made  under  the  impulfe  of  fear,  the  prof- 
pe£l  of  impending  dedru61ion,  and  to  prevent  a  band 
of  robbers  from  plundering  both  him  and  his  fubjefls  of 
their  lad  {lulling.  When  the  affairs  of  the  continent  at 
any  time  wrore  a  more  favourable  afpe61,  he  no  doubt 
trampled  on  fuch  extorted  treaties,  in  the  hope  of  re¬ 
gaining  that  of  which  he  had  been  unjudly  deprived  ; 
and  under  fuch  circumdances  even  judice  itfelf  cannot 
condemn  him,  and  the  dictates  of  humanity  commife- 
rate  his  misfortunes. 

While  the  arms  of  Bonaparte  were  vifrorious  in  Eu- Admiral 
rope,  his  naval  force  in  the  Wed  Indies  received  a  Duckworth 
frefh  proof  that  Britain  reigns  triumphant  on  the  feas.  French a 
A  fquadron  under  the  command  of  Admiral  Duck-fqiiadron 
worth,  engaged  and  dedroyed  a  French  fquadron  onin  the  Weft 
the  7th  of  February,  about  36  miles  from  the  town  of  Indies. 

St  Domingo.  Three  of  them,  one  of  84*  and  two  of 
74  guns,  were  taken  by  the  gallant  admiral  ;  three  of 
them  made  their  efcape,  and  tw*o  of  them  were  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  flames,  viz.  of  84,  and  other  of  1  20  guns. 

The  lofs  fudained  by  the  Britifh  on  this  occafion  wTas 
comparatively  fmall,  confidering  the  advantages  of  the 
conqued,  the  total  amount  of  the  dain  being  74»  an(^ 
of  wTounded  264.  Much  about  the  fame  time  the  im¬ 
portant  news  of  the  furrender  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  arrived  in  Britain,  an  expedition  which  had  been 
wdfely  entruded  writh  Admiral  Sir  Home  Popham,  and 
General  Sir  David  Baird. 

From  the  humbled  fituation  of  the  emperor  of  Ger¬ 
many  after  the  memorable  battle  of  Auderlitz,  it  wra$ 
natural  to  expe&  that  he  would  feel  it  his  intered  to 
make  peace  with  the  French  emperor,  and  therefore 
we  fhall  lay  before  our  readers  the  treaty  of  Prefburg, 
xvhich  was  figned  and  ratified  on  the  26th  and  27th  of 
December,  1805.  It  confids  of  twenty-three  articles, 
and  forms  no  bad  fpecimen  of  the  kind  of  treaties  the 
powers  of  Europe  have  to  exped  from  Bonaparte, 
when  the  fortune  of  war  enables  him  to  didate  the 
terms. 


Treaty  of  Peace  between  Auftria  a?id  France . 

His  majedy  the  emperor  of  Germany  and  Audria, 
and  his  majedy  the  emperor  of  the  French,  king  of  Ita¬ 
ly,  equally  animated  with  a  defire  to  put  ail  end  to  the 
calamities  of  w^ar,  have  refolved  to  proceed  without  de¬ 
lay  to  the  conclufion  of  a  definitive  treaty  of  peace. 
This  treaty  contains  24  articles,  of  which  the  following 
are  the  principal,  and  indeed  the  only  ones  that  are  in- 
terefting  to  thofe  dates  who  are  not  immediately  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  treaty. 

Article  1 .  There  fhall  be  from  the  date  of  this  -day, 
peace  and  friendfhip  between  his  majedy  the  emperor 
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of  Germany  and  Auftria,  and  his  majefty  the  em- 
peror  of  the  French,  king  of  Italy,  their  heirs  and 
fucceffors,  their  ftates  and  fubje&s  refpedtively,  for 
ever. 

2.  France  {hall  continue  to  poffefs  in  property  and  fo- 
yereignty  the  duchies,  principalities,  lordftiips,  and  ter¬ 
ritories  beyond  the  Alps,  which  were  before  the  pre- 
fent  treaty  united  and  incorporated  with  the  French  em¬ 
pire,  or  governed  by  the  laws  and  government  of 
France. 

3.  The  emperor  of  Germany  and  Auftria,  for  him- 
felf,  his  heirs,  and  fucceffors,  recognizes  the  difpofitions 
made  by  his  majefty  the  emperor  of  France,  king  of 
Italy,  relative  to  the  principalities  of  Lucca  and  Piom- 
bino. 

4.  The  emperor  of  Germany  and  Auftria  renounces, 
as  well  for  himfelf  as  for  his  heirs  and  fucceffors,  that 
part  of  the  ftates  of  the  republic  of  Venice,  ceded  to 
him  by  the  treaties  of  Campo  Formio  and  Luneville, 
(hall  be  united  in  perpetuity  to  the  king  of  Italy. 

5.  The  emperor  of  Germany  and  of  Auftria  acknow¬ 
ledges  his  majefty  the  emperor  of  the  French  as  king  of 
Italy  j  but  it  is  agreed  that,  in  conformity  with  the  de¬ 
claration  made  by  his  majefty  the  emperor  of  the  French, 
at  the  moment  when  he  took  the  crown  of  Italy,  that 
as  foon  as  the  parties  named  in  that  declaration  fliall 
have  fulfilled  the  conditions  therein  expreffed,  the 
crowns  of  France  and  Italy  {hall  be  feparated  for  ever, 
and  cannot  in  any  cafe  be  united  on  the  fame  head! 

His  majefty  the  emperor  of  Germany  binds  himfelf  to 
acknowledge,  on  the  feparation,  the  fucceffor  his  ma¬ 
jefty  the  emperor  of  the  French  {hall  appoint  to  himfelf 
as  king  of  Italy. 

6.  JLhe  prelent  treaty  of  peace  is  declared  to  compre¬ 
hend  their  moft  ferene  highneffes  the  ele&ors  of  Bavaria, 
Wirtemberg,  and  Baden,  and  the  Batavian  republic, 
allies  of  his  majefty  the  emperor  of  the  French,  in  the 
prefent  war. 

7.  The  electors  of  Bavaria  and  Wirtemberg  having 
taken  the  title  of  king,  without  ceaftng  neverthelefs  to 
belong  to  the  Germanic  confederation,  his  majefty  the 
emperor  of  Germany  and  Auftria  acknowledges  them  in 
that  chara&er. 

8.  His  majefty  the  emperor  of  Germany  and  Auftria, 
as  well  for  himfelf,  his  heirs  and  fucceffors,  as  for  the 
princes  of  his  houfe,  their  heirs  and  fucceffors  refpec- 
tively,  renounces  certain  principalities,  lordftiips,  do¬ 
mains,  and  territories.  [Thefe  are  fpecified  in  the 
treaty,  which  declares  alfo  by  whom  they  are  hereafter 
to  be  held.] 

14.  Their  majefties  the  kings  of  Bavaria  and  Wirtem¬ 
berg,  and  his  moft  ferene  highnefs  the  elector  of  Ba¬ 
den,  fliall  enjoy  over  the  territories  ceded,  as  well  as 
over  their  ancient  eftates,  the  plenitude  of  fovereignty, 
and  all  the  rights  refulting  from  it,  which  have  been 
guaranteed  to  them  by  his  majefty  the  emperor  of  the 
French,  king  of  Italy,  in  the  fame  manner  as  his  ma¬ 
jefty  the  emperor  of  Germany  and  Auftria,  and  his  ma¬ 
jefty  the  king  of  Pruflia,  over  their  German  ftates.  His 
majefty  the  emperor  of  Germany  and  Auftria,  both  as 
chief  of  the  empire,  and  as  co-eftates,  engages  himfelf 
not  to  oppofe  any  obftacle  to  the  executio?i  of  the  a&s 
which  they  may  have  made,  or  will  make,  in  confe- 
quence. 

15.  His  majefty  the  emperor  of  Germany  and  Auf- 
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tria,  as  well  for  himfelf,  his  heirs  and  fucceffors,  as  for 
the  princes  of  his  houfe,  their  heirs  and  fucceffors,  re- ' 
liounces  all  the  rights,  as  well  of  fovereignty  as  of  pa¬ 
ramount  right  to  all  pretenfions  whatfoever,  a£lual  or 
eventual,  on  all  the  ftates,  without  exception,  of  their 
majefties  the  kings  of  Bavaria  and  Wirtemberg,  and  of 
his  moft  ferene  highnefs  the  ele&or  of  Baden,  and  ge¬ 
nerally  on  all  the  ftates,  domains,  and  territories,  com* 
prifed  in  the  circles  of  Bavaria,  Franconia,  and  Swabia, 
as  well  as  to  every  title  taken  from  the  faid  domains 
and  territories  ;  and  reciprocally,  all  pretenfions,  a&ual 
or  eventual,  of  the  faid  ftates,  to  the  charge  of  the  houfe 
of  Auftria,  or  its  princes,  are,  and  ihall  be,  for  ever  ex- 
tinguifhed* 

17.  His  majefty  the  emperor  Napoleon  guarantees 
the  integrity  of  the  empire  of  Auftria  in  the  ftate  in 
which  it  fliall  be  in  confequence  of  the  prefent  treaty  of 
peace. 

18.  The  high  contracting  parties  acknowledge  the 
independence  of  the  Helvetic  republic,  as  eftabliftied  by 
the  aCt  of  mediation,  as  well  as  the  independence  of  the 
Batavian  republic. 

20.  All  commercial  communications  and  relations 
are  re-eft  ablhhed  in  the  two  countries  on  the  fame  foot¬ 
ing  as  before  the  war. 

21.  His  majefty  the  emperor  of  Germany  and  Auf¬ 
tria,  and  his  majefty  the  emperor  of  the  French,  king 
of  Italy,  {hall  maintain  between  them  the  fame  ceremo¬ 
nial  as  to  rank  and  etiquette  as  was  obferved  before  the 
prefent  war. 

23.  Immediately  after  the  exchange  of  the  ratifica¬ 
tion  of  the  prefent  treaty,  commiffaries  {hall  be  named 
on  both  fides  to  give  up  and  to  receive  in  the  names  of 
their  refpeClive  fovereigns,  all  parts  of  the  Venetian 
territory  not  occupied  by  the  troops  of  his  majefty  the 
emperor  of  the  French  and  king  of  Italy.  The  city  of 
Venice,  the  Langnes,  and  the  poffeflions  of  Terra  Fir- 
ma,  fliall  be  given  up  in  the  fpace  of  15  days }  Vene¬ 
tian  Iftrfa,  and  Dalmatia,  the  mouths  of  the  Cattaro, 
the  Venetian  ifles  in  the  Adriatic,  and  all  the  places 
and  forts  which  they  contain,  in  the  fpace  of  fix  weeks 
from  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications.  The  refpe&ive 
commiffaries  will  take  care  that  the  feparation  of  the 
artillery  belonging  to  the  republic  of  Venice  from  the 
Auftrian  artillery  be  exa&ly  made,  the  former  being  to 
remain  entirely  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy. 

Done  and  figned  at  Prelburg  the  26th  of  December, 
1805. 

(Signed)  Ch.  Maur.  Talleyrand,  (L.  S.) 

(Signed)  John,  Prince  of  Lichtenstein, 

(L.  S.) 

( Signed)  Ignag,  Count  De  Guylai. 

We  have  approved,  and  do  approve,  the  above  trea¬ 
ty,  in  all  and  each  of  its  articles  therein  contained  ;  we 
declare,  that  it  is  accepted,  ratified,  and  confirmed  j 
and  we  promile,  that  it  fliall  be  inviolably  oblerved. 

I11  faith  of  which,  we  have  given  thefe  prefents,  figned 
with  our  hand,  counterfigned,  and  fealed  with  our  im¬ 
perial  feal. 

At  the  palace  of  Schoenbrun,  27th  December,  1805. 

•  By  the  emperor,  Napoleon*  &c. 


France. 
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The  following  brief  recapitulation  by  Bertrand  de 
Moleville  of  the  various  revolutions  which  have  agita- 
«  C  c  ted 
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ted  Fiance  during  a  period  of  more  than  15  years  will, 
it  is  hoped,  from  its  concifenefs  and  perfpicuity,  be  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  our  readers  5  and  with  this  we  conclude  our 
hiftorical  detail  of  thefe  remarkable  events. 

“  Popular  infurre&ions,  and  an  army  (fays  the  au~ 
prc:.refsof  thor),  have  hitherto  been  the  ufual  means,  or  chief  in- 
the  revolu  ftruments,  of  every  revolution  5  but  thofe  infurre£tions 
being  of  the  moft  ignorant  and  unthinking  clafs  of  the 
people,  were  always  fomented  by  a  certain  number  of 
factious  men,  devoted  to,  and  dependent  upon,  fome 
ambitious  chief,  daring,  brave,  of  military  talents,  foie 
and  abfolute  condu&or  of  every  ftep  of  the  revolt,  and 
mafter  of  all  the  means  of  the  infurreftion.  In  the 
hands  of  this  chief,  the  foldiers,  or  people  armed,  were 
but  machines,  which  he  fet  in  motion  or  reftrained  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  pleafure,  and  of  which  he  always  made 
\;fe  to  put  an  end  to  revolutionary  diforders  and  crimes, 
as  foon  as  the  object  of  the  revolution  was  gained.  So 
Ceefar  and  Cromwell,  after  they  had  ufurped  the  fu- 
preme  power,  loft  no  time  in  fecuring  it  to  themfelves, 
by  placing  it  on  the  bafts  of  a  wife  and  well-regulated 
government  \  and  they  employed,  in  quelling  the  trou¬ 
bles  that  had  favoured  their  ufurpation,  thofe  very  le¬ 
gions,  that  fame  army,  which  they  had  ufed  to  excite 
them. 

“  This  was  not  the  cafe  in  France  :  there,  the  revo¬ 
lution,  or  rather  the  firft  of  thofe  it  experienced,  and 
of  which  the  others  were  the  inevitable  tonfequence, 
wras  not,  whatever  be  fuppofed,  the  refult  of  a  confpi- 
racy,  or  preconcerted  plan,  to  overturn  the  throne,  or 
to  place  an  ufurper  upon  it.  It  was  unexpectedly  en¬ 
gendered  by  a  commixture  of  weaknefs,  ignorance,  ne¬ 
gligence,  and  numberlefs  errors  in  the  government.  The 
ftates-general,  however  imprudent  their  convocation 
may  have  been,  would  have  produced  only  ufeful  re¬ 
forms,  if  they  had  found  the  limits  of  their  power  mark¬ 
ed  out  by  a  hand  fufftciently  firm  to  have  kept  them 
within  that  extent.  It  was,  however,  but  too  evident 
that,  even  before  their  opening,  they  were  dreaded,  and 
that  confequently  they  might  attempt  whatever  they 
pleafed.  From  that  time,  under  the  name  of  clubs , 
various  affociations  and  faClions  fprang  up  ;  fome  more 
violent  than  others,  but  all  tending  to  the  fubverfion  of 
the  exifting  government,  without  agreeing  upon  the 
form  of  that  which  was  to  be  fubftituted :  and  at  that 
jun&ure  alfo  the  proje&s  of  the  faction,  whofe  views 
were  to  have  the  duke  of  Orleans  appointed  lieutenant- 
general  of  the  kingdom,  began  to  appear. 

“  This  faCtion,  or  more  properly  this  confpiracy, 
was  indeed  of  the  fame  nature  as  thofe  that  had  pro¬ 
duced  all  former  revolutions,  and  might  have  been  at¬ 
tended  with  the  fame  confequences,  had  the  duke  of 
Orleans  been  poftefted  of  that  energy  of  charaCter,  that 
bravery  and  daring  fpirit,  requifite  in  the  leader  of  a 
party.  The  people  had  already  declared  in  his  favour, 
and  he  might  very  eafily  have  corrupted  and  brought 
over  a  great  part  of  the  army,  had  he  been  equal  to  the 
command  of  it :  but,  on  the  very  firft  occalioii  of  per- 
fonal  rilk,  he  difeovered  fuch  cowardice  and  mean- 
nefs,  that  he  defeated  his  own  confpiracy,  and  convin¬ 
ced  all  thole  who  had  entered  into  it,  that  it  was  im- 
poftible  to  continue  the  revolution,  either  in  his  favour 
or  in  conjundion  with  him.  The  enthufiafm  the  peo¬ 
ple  had  felt  for  him  ended  with  the  efforts  of  thofe  who 
had  excited  it, 
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«  M.  Necker,  whom  the  multitude  had  affociated  with  Fran 
him  in  their  homage,  ftill  preferved  for  fome  time  his  v 
adorers,  and  that  little  cabal  which  was  for  ever  exalt¬ 
ing  him  to  the  Ikies.  But  as  he  was  inferior  even  to 
the  duke  of  Orleans  in  military  talents  and  difpofitions, 
he  was  as  little  calculated  to  be  the  leader  of  a  revolu¬ 
tion,  or  of  a  great  confpiracy  :  for  which  reafon  his  pa- 
negyrifts  then  confined  themfelves  in  their  pamphlets 
and  placards,  with  which  the  capital  was  overrun,  to 
infinuating  that  the  only  means  of  faving  the  ftate  was 
to  declare  M.  Necker  dilator;  or  at  leaft  to  confer 
upon  him,  under  fome  title  more  confident  with  the 
monarchy,  the  authority  and  powers  attached  to  that 
republican  office.  In  faCt,  if  after  his  difmifiion,  in  the 
month  of  July  17  89,  he  had  dared  to  make  this  a  con¬ 
dition  of  his  return  to  the  miniftry,  it  is  more  than  pro¬ 
bable  that  the  king  would  have  been  under  the  necefii- 
ty  of  agreeing  to  it,  and  perhaps  of  re-eftablifhing  in 
his  perfon  the  office  of  mayor  of  the  palace.  At  that 
moment  he  might  have  demanded  any  thing  :  eight 
days  later,  he  might  have  been  refufed  every  thing  *, 
and  very  loon  after,  he  was  reduced  to  fneak  out  of  the 
kingdom,  in  order  to  efcape  the  effeCts  of  the  general 
contempt  and  cenfure  which  he  had  brought  upon  him- 
felf. 

“  General  La  Fayette,  who  then  commanded  the  Pa- 
rifian  national  guard,  gathered  the  wrecks  of  all  this 
popularity,  and  might  have  turned  them  to  the  greateft 
advantage,  if  he  had  pofleffed  *  that  refolute  character 
and  heroic  judgment’  of  which  Cardinal  de  Retz  fpeaks, 
and  6  which  ferves  to  diftinguifh  what  is  truly  honour¬ 
able  and  ufeful  from  what  is  only  extraordinary,  and 
what  is  extraordinary  from  what  is  impoflible.’  With 
the  genius,  talents,  and  ambition  of  Cromwell,  he  might 
have  gone  as  great  a  length  j  with  a  lefs  criminal  ambi¬ 
tion,  he  might  at  leaft  have  made  himfelf  mafter  of  the 
revolution,  and  have  dire&ed  it  at  his  pleafure  :  in  a 
word,  he  might  have  fecured  the  triumph  of  whatever 
party  he  ftiould  have  declared  himfelf  the  leader.  But 
as  unfit  for  fupporting  the  chara&er  of  Monk  as  that  of 
Cromwell,  he  foon  betrayed  the  fecret  of  his  incapacity 
to  all  the  world,  and  was  diftinguifhed  in  the  crowd  of 
conftitutional  ringleaders  only  by  his  three  coloured 
plume,  his  epaulets,  white  horfe,  and  famous  faying — 

‘  infurre&ion  is  the  moft  facred  of  duties  when  oppref- 
fion  is  at  its  height.’ 

'  “  The  revolution,  at  the  period  when  the  fa&ion 
that  had  begun  it  for  the  duke  of  Orleans  became  fen- 
fible  that  he  was  too  much  a  coward  to  be  the  leader 
of  it,  and  when  La  Fayette  difeovered  his  inability  to 
condufl  it,  was  too  far  advanced  to  recede  or  to  flop  ^ 
and  it  continued  its  progrefs,  but  in  a  line  that  no  other 
revolution  had  taken,  viz.  without  a  military  chief, 
without  the  intervention  of  the  army,  and  to  gain  tri¬ 
umphs,  not  for  any  ambitious  confpirator,  but  for  poli¬ 
tical  and  moral  innovations  of  the  moft  dangerous  na¬ 
ture  j  the  moft  fuited  to  miflead  the  multitude,  incapa¬ 
ble  of  comprehending  them,  and  to  let  loofe  all  the 
paffions.  The  more  violent  combined  to  deftroy  every 
thing  5  and  their  fatal  coalition  gave  birth  to  Jacobinifm, 
that  terrible  monfter,  till  then  unknown,  and  till  now 
not  fufftciently  unmafked.  This  monfter  took  upon 
itfelf  alone  to  carry  on  the  revolution  \  it  directed,  it 
executed,  all  the  operations  of  it,  all  the  explofions,  all 
the  outrages  :  it  every  where  appointed  the  moft  a&ive 
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France,  leaders,  and,  as  inftruments,  employed  the  profligates  of 
every  country.  Its  power  far  furpaffed  that  which  has 
been  attributed  to  the  inquifition,  and  other  fiery  tri¬ 
bunals,  by  thofe  who  have  fpoken  of  them  with  the 
greateft  exaggeration.  Its  centre  was  at  Paris ;  and 
its  rays,  formed  by  particular  clubs  in  every  town,  in 
every  little  borough,  overfpread  the  whole  furface  of 
the  kingdom.  The  conftant  correfpondence  kept  up 
between  thofe  clubs  and  that  of  the  capital,  or,  to  ufe 
their  own  exprefTions,  des  Societes populates  affiliees  avec 
la  Soci/te  mere — ‘  between" the  affiliated  popular  Socie¬ 
ties  and  the  parent  Society,’  was  as  fecret  and  as  fpeedy 
as  that  of  free-mafons.  In  a  word,  the  Jacobin  clubs 
had  prevailed  in  cauling  themfelves  to  be  looked  up  to 
as  the  real  national  reprefentation.  Under  that  pre¬ 
tence  they  cenfured  all  the  authorities  in  the  moft  inu 
perious  manner  •,  and  whenever  their  denunciations,  pe~ 
titions,  or  addreffes,  failed  to  produce  an  immediate  ef- 
fe&,  they  gained  their  point  by  having  recourfe  to  in- 
furre&ion,  affaffination,  and  fire.  While  Jacobinilm 
thus  fubje£ted  all  France  to  its  controul,  an  immenfe 
number  of  emiffaries  propagated  its  dotftriries  among 
foreign  nations,  and  prepared  new  conquefts  for  it. 

“  The  national  affembly,  the  capital,  indeed  we 
may  fay  all  France,  was  divided  into  three  very  diftin£l 
parties.  The  moft  confiderable  in  number,  but  unhap¬ 
pily  the  weakeft  thr&ugh  a  deficiency  of  plan  and  refo- 
lution,  was  the  party  purely  royal  :  it  wras  adverfe  to 
every  kind  of  revolution,  and  was  folely  defirous  of 
fome  improvements,  with  the  reform  of  abufes  and  pe¬ 
cuniary  privileges  the  moft  able,  and  moft  intriguing, 
was  the  conftitutional  party,  or  that  which  was  defi- 
rous  of  giving  France  a  new  monarchical  conftitution, 
but  modified  after  the  manner  of  the  Englifh,  or  even 
the  American,  by  a  houfe  of  reprefentatives.  The 
third  party  was  the  moft  dangerous  of  all,  by  its  daring 
fpirit,  by  its  power,  and  by  the  number  of  profelytes 
it  daily  acquired  in  all  quarters  of  the  kingdom  :  it 
comprifed  the  democrates  of  every  defcription,  from  the 
Jacobin  clubs,  calling  themfelves  Friends  of  the  conjii - 
tution ,  to  the  anarchs  and  robbers. 

u  The  democratic  party,  which  at  firft  was  only 
auxiliary  to  the  conftitutional  one,  in  the  end  annihilated 
it,  and  became  itfelf  fubdivided  into  feveral  other  par¬ 
ties,  whofe  fatal  ftruggles  produced  the  fubfequent  re¬ 
volutions,  and  may  ftill  produce  many  more.  But  in 
principle,  the  conftitutionalifts  and  the  democrates 
formed  two  diftintft,  though  confederate,  factions  •,  both 
were  defirous  of  a  revolution,  and  employed  all  the 
ufual  means  of  accomplifhing  it,  except  troops,  which 
could  be  of  no  ufe  to  them,  for  neither  of  them  had  a 
leader  to  put  at  the  head  of  the  army.  But  as  it  was 
equally  of  importance  to  both  that  the  king  fhould  be 
deprived  oFthe  power  of  making  ufe  of  it  againfl  them, 
they  laboured  in  concert  to  diforganife  it )  and  the  com- 
plete  fuccefs  of  that  manoeuvre  was  but  too  fully  pro- 
Conftitu-  ved  by  the  fatal  iffue  of  the  departure  of  the  royal  fa- 
tion  of  mily  for  Montmedi.  The  revolution  then  took  a  more 
*  1  ^te/the  "  ^ar*n£  and  rapid  flride,  which  was  concluded  by  the 
firft  rcvolu-  pr^H^d  conftitution  a<ft  of  1 791.  The  incoherence 
tion.  of  its  principles,  and  the  defe£ls  of  its  inflitutions,  pre- 
fent  a  faithful  picture  of  the  difunion  of  its  authors, 
and  of  the  oppofite  interefts  by  which  they  were  fway- 
ed.  it  was,  properly  fpeaking,  a  compact  between  the 
faction  of  the  conftitutionalifts  and  that  of  the  demo¬ 


crates,  in  which  they  mutually  made  concefiions  and  fa-  France, 
crifices.  v~" *** 

“  Be  that  a#  it  may,  this  abfurd  conftitution,  the 
everlafting  fource  of  rcmorfe  or  foriow  to  all  who  bore 
part  in  it,  might  have  been  got  over  without  a  ftvock, 
and  led  back  to  the  old  principles  of  monarchical  go¬ 
vernment,  if  the  alfembly  who  framed  it  had  not  fe- 
parated  before  they  witnelfed  the  execution  of  it ;  if, 
in  impofmg  on  the  king  the  obligation  to  maintain  it, 
they  had  not  deprived  him  of  the  power  and  the  means ; 
and  above  all,  if  the  certain  conlequence  of  the  aew 
mode  of  proceeding  at  the  ele£fions  had  not  beer  to 
fi?cure,  in  the  fecond  alfembly,  a  confiderable  majority 
of  the  democratic  againft  the  conftitutional  party. 

“  The  fecond  alfembly  was  alfo  divided  t'y  three 
factions,  the  weakeft  of  which  was  the  one  that  wiihed 
to  maintain  the  conftitution.  The  other  two  were  for 
a  new  revolution  and  a  republic  \  but  they  differed  in 
this,  that  the  former,  compofed  of  the  Briffotins  and 
Girondifts,  was  for  effecting  it  gradually,  by  beginning 
with  divefting  the  king  of  popularity,  and  allow  ing  the 
public  mind  time  to  wean  itfelf  from  its  natural  attach¬ 
ment  to  monarchy  \  and  the  latter,  wdiich  was  the  leaft 
numerous,  was  eager  to  have  the  republic  eftablilhed  as 
foon  as  poffible.  Thefe  two  fadlions,  having  the  fame 
obje6!  in  view,  though  taking  different  roads,  were  ne- 
ceffarily  auxiliaries  to  each  other ,  and  the  pamphlets, 
excitations  to  commotion,  and  revolutionary  meafures 
of  both,  equally  tended  to  overthrow  the  conftitution  of 
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“  Thofe  different  fa&ions,  almoft  entirely  compofed 
of  advocates,  folicitors,  apoftate  priefts,  do&ors,  and  a 
few  literary  men,  having  no  military  thief  capable  of 
taking  the  command  of  the  army,  dreaded  the  troops, 
who  had  fworn  allegiance  to  the  conftitution  and  obe¬ 
dience  to  the  king,  and  who  moreover  might  be  influ¬ 
enced  by  their  officers,  among  whom  there  ftill  remain¬ 
ed  fome  royalifts.  The  fureft  way  to  get  rid  of  all  un- 
eafinefs  on  this  fubjedl,  was  to  employ  the  army  in  de¬ 
fending  the  frontiers.  For  this  purpofe  a  foreign  war 
was  neceffary,  to  which  it  was  known  that  the  king  and 
his  couhcil  were  equally  averfe.  No  more  was  want¬ 
ing  to  determine  the  attack  which  was  directed,  almoft 
at  the  fame  time,  againft  all  the  minifters,  in  order  to 
compel  them  to  retire,  and  to  put  the  king  under  the 
neceffity  of  appointing  others  more  difpofed  to  fecond 
the  views  of  the  parties.  Unhappily  this  attempt  was 
attended  with  ^all  the  fuccefs  they  had  promifed  theni- 
felves*,  and  one  of  the  firft  a£ts  of  the  new  miniftry  was 
to  declare  war  againft  the  emperor.  At  the  fame  time, 
the  emigration  that  had  been  provoked,  and  which  was 
almoft  everywhere  applauded,  even  by  the  lowed  clafs  of 
people,  robbed  France  of  the  flower  of  the  royal  party, 
and  left  the  king,  deprived  of  his  beft  defenders,  expo- 
fed  to  the  fufpicions  and  infults  that  fprang  from  innu¬ 
merable  calumnies,  for  which  the  difafters  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  war  furniftied  but  too  many  opportu¬ 
nities.  .  5*r 

“  In  this  manner  was  prepared  and  accelerated  the  The  fecond 
new  revolution,  which  was  accomplifhed  on  the  loth  revolution, 
of  Auguft  1792,  by  the  depofition  and  imprifonment  of 
the  king,  and  by  the  moft  flagrant  violation  of  the  con¬ 
ftitution  of  1791.  The  latter,  however,  was  not  entire¬ 
ly  abandoned  on  that  day  \  for  the  project  of  the  Gi¬ 
rondifts,  who  had  laid  the  plot  of  that  horrible  confpi- 
C  c  2  racy, 
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France,  racy,  was  then  only  to  declare  the  king’s  depofttion,  in 
—"V***^  order  to  place  the  prince  royal  upon  the  throne,  under 
the  guidance  of  a  regency  compofed  of  their  own  crea¬ 
tures  }  but  they  were  hurried  away  much  farther  than 
they  meant  to  go,  by  the  violence  with  which  the  moil 
furious  of  the  Jacobins,  who  took  the  lead  in  the  infur- 
redlion,  conduced  all  their  enterprifes.  The  prince 
royal,  inilead  of  being  crowned,  was  ihut  up  in  the 
Temple  $  and  if  France  at  that  moment  was  not  decla¬ 
red  a  republic,  it  was  lefs  owing  to  any  remaining  re- 
fpe6l  to  the  conftitution,  than  to  the  fear  the  legiflative 
body  was  in  of  raifing  an  army  againft  it,  and  alfo  the 
majority  of  the  nation,  who  would  naturally  be  angry 
to  fee  a  conftitution  which  feemed  to  be  rendered  fe- 
cure  and  ftable  by  fo  many  oaths,  thus  precipitately 
overthrown,  without  their  having  been  confulted. 

u  It  was  on  thefe  confiderations  that  the  opinion 
was  adopted,  that  a  national  convention  fhould  be 
convoked,  to  determine  the  fate  of  royalty.  Prompt 
in  feizing  all  the  means  that  might  enfure  the  fuccefs 
of  this  fecond  revolution,  the  aftembly,  under  pretence 
of  giving  every  poftible  latitude  to  the  freedom  of  elec¬ 
tions,  decreed,  that  all  its  members  fhould  be  eligible 
for  the  national  convention. 

“  From  that  moment  the  Girondifts  daily  loft  ground, 
and  the  moft  flaming  members  of  the  democratic  party, 
fupported  by  the  club  of  Jacobins,  by  the  new  com¬ 
mune  of  Paris,  and  by  the  tribunes*  made  themfelves 
mafters  of  every  debate.  It  was  of  the  utmoft  import¬ 
ance  to  them  to  rule  the  enfuing  elections  ;  and  this 
was  fecured  to  them  by  the  horrible  confternation  which 
the  maflacres  of  the  2d  of  September  ftruck  through¬ 
out  the  kingdom.  The  terror  of  being  aflaflinated,  or 
at  leaf!  cruelly  treated,  drove  from  all  the  primary  af- 
femblies,  not  only  the  royalifts  and  conftitution  alifts, 
but  moderate  men  of  all  parties.  Of  courfe,  thofe  af- 
femblies  became  entirely  compofed  of  the  weakeft  men 
and  the  greateft  villains  exifting  in  France  ;  and  from 
among  the  moft  frantic  of  them  were  chofen  thofe  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  convention  who  were  not  taken  from  the 
legiflative  body.  Accordingly,  this  third  aftembly, 
in  the  firft  quarter  of  an  hour  of  their  firft  fitting,  were 
heard  fhouting  their  votes  for  the  abolition  of  royalty, 
and  proclaiming  the  republic,  upon  the  motion  of  a 
member  who  had  formerly  been  a  player. 

u  Such  an  opening  but  too  plainly  fhewed  what  was 
to  be  expected  from  that  horde  of  plunderers  which 
compofed  the  majority  of  the  national  convention,  and 
of  whom  Robefpierre,  Danton,  Marat,  and  the  other 
ringleaders,  formed  their  party.  That  of  the  Briflo- 
tines  and  Girondifts  ftill  exifted,  and  was  the  only  one 
really  republican.  Thefe  femi -wretches,  glutted  with 
the  horrors  already  committed,  feemed  deftrous  of  ar- 
refting  the  torrent  of  them,  and  laboured  to  introduce 
into  the  aftembly  the  calm  and  moderation  that  were 
neceftary  to  give  the  new  republic  a  wife  and  folid  or¬ 
ganization.  But  the  fuperiority  of  their  knowledge, 
talents,  and  eloquence,  which  their  opponents  could  not 
difpute,  had  no  power  over  tigers  thir  fling  for  blood, 
who  neither  attended  to  nor  fuffered  motions  but  of  the 
"The  third  blackeft  tendency.  No  doubt  they  had  occafton  for 
revolution,  atrocities  upon  atrocities  to  prepare  the  terror-ftruck 
nation  to  allow  them  to  commit,  in  its  name,  the  moft 
execrable  of  all,  the  murder  of  the  unfortunate  Louis 
XVI.  *  and  that  martyrdom  was  neceftary  to  bring  about 


a  third  revolution,  already  brewing  in  the  brain  of 
Robefpierre.  Fear  had  greatly  contributed  to  the  two  ' 
former  :  but  this  was  effected  by  terror  alone,  without 
popular  tumults,  or  the  intervention  of  the  armies 
which,  now  drawn  by  their  conquefts  beyond  the  fron¬ 
tiers,  never  heard  any  thing  of  the  revolutions  at  home, 
till  they  were  accomplifhed,  and  always  obeyed  the  pre¬ 
vailing  fa£tion,  by  whom  they  were  paid. 

u  By  the  degree  of  ferocity  difcovered  by  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  convention  in  palling  fentence  upon  the 
king,  and  in  the  debates  relative  to  the  conftitution  of 
1793,  Robefpierre  was  enabled  to  mark  w’hich  of  the 
deputies  were  likely  to  fecond  his  views,  and  which  of 
them  it  was  his  part  to  facrifice. 

“  The  people  could  not  but  with  tranfport  receive  a 
conftitution  which  feemed  to  realife  the  chimera  of  its 
fovereignty,  but  which  would  only  have  given  a  kind 
of  conftruClion  to  anarchy,  if  the  execution  of  this  newr 
code  had  not  been  fufpended  under  the  pretext,  belong¬ 
ing  in  common  to  all  a£ls  of  defpotifm  and  tyranny,  of 
the  fupreme  law  of  the  fafetij  of  the  fate .  This  fufpen- 
fion  was  effe£ted,  by  eftablilhing  the  proviftonary  go¬ 
vernment,  which,  under  the  title  of  revolutionary  go¬ 
vernment,  concentrated  all  the  powers  in  the  national 
convention  until  there  Ihould  be  an  end  to  the  war  and 
all  inteftine  troubles. 

“  Although  the  fa&ion,  at  the  head  of  which  Robe¬ 
fpierre  wras,  had  a  decided  majority  in  the  aftembly, 
and  might  confequently  have  conftdered  themfelves  as 
really  and  excluftvely  exerciftng  the  fovereign  power,  he 
was  a  demagogue  of  too  defpotic  a  nature  to  ftomach 
even  the  appearance  of  (haring  the  empire  with  fo  many 
co-fovereigns.  He  greatly  reduced  their  number,  by 
cauftng  all  the  powers  invefted  in  the  national  aftem- 
bly  by  the  decrees  that  had  eftabliftied  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  government,  to  be  transferred  to  a  committee, 
to  which  he  got  himfelf  appointed,  and  where  he  wras 
fure  of  the  foie  rule,  by  obtaining  for  colleagues  men 
lefs  daring  than  himfelf,  though  equally  wicked  j  fuch 
as  Couthon,  St  Juft,  Barrere,  and  others  like  them. 
This  committee,  who  had  the  afturance  to  ftyle  them¬ 
felves  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety ,  very  foon  feized 
upon  both  the  legiflative  and  executive  powers,  and  ex- 
ercifed  them  with  the  moft  fanguinary  tyranny  ever- 
yet  heard  of.  „  The  minifters  were  merely  their  clerks  5 
and  the  fubjilgated  aftembly,  without  murmur  or  objec¬ 
tion,  pafted  all  the  revolutionary  laws  which  were  pro- 
pofed,  or  rather  di£lated,  by  them.  One  of  their  moft 
horrible  and  decifive  conceptions  was  that  of  thofe  re¬ 
volutionary  tribunals  which  covered  France  with  fcaf- 
folds,  where  thoufands  of  victims  of  eyery  rank,  age, 
and  fex,  were  daily  facrificed  $  fo  that  no  clafs  of  men 
could  be  free  from  that  ftupifying  and  general  terror 
which  Robefpierre  found  it  neceftary  to  fpread,  in  order 
to  eftablifh  and  make  his  powTer  known.  He  foon  him¬ 
felf  dragged  feme  members  of  his  own  party,  fuch  as 
Danton,  Camille  des  Moulins,  and  others,  whofe  energy 
and  popularity  had  offended  him,  before  one  of  thofe 
tribunals,  wrhere  he  had  them  condemned  to  death.  By 
the  fame  means  he  got  rid  of  the  chief  leaders  among 
the  Briflotines  and  Girondifts  \  while  he  CRufed  all  the 
moderate  republican  party,  who  were  ftill  members  of 
the  aftembly,  except  thofe  who  had  time  and  addrefs 
to  efcape,  to  be  fent  to  prifon,  in  order  to  be  fentenced 
and  executed  on  the  ftrit  occafton, 
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Trance.  u  In  tliis  manner  ended  the  third  revolution,  in  which 
the  people,  frozen  with  terror,  did  not  dare  to  take  a 
Th /fourth  Part«  Indead  of  an  army  of  foldiers,  Robefpierre  em- 
re volution  ployed  an  army  of  “executioners  and  affaffins,  fet  up  as 
produces  revolutionary  judges  *,  and  the  guillotine,  itriking  or 
menacing  all  heads  indifcriminately,  made  France,  from 
one  end  to  the  other,  fubmit  to  him,  by  the  means  of 
terror  or  of  death.  Thus  was  this  nation,  formerly  fo 
proud,  even  to  idolatry,  of  its  kings,  feen  to  expiate, 
by  rivers  of  blood,  the  crime  of  having  fuffered  his  to 
be  fpilt  who  was  the  mod:  virtuous  of  all  their  mo* 
narchs. 

“  In  the  room  of  that  famous  Badile,  whofe  cele¬ 
brated  capture  and  demolition  had  fet  only  feven  pri- 
foners  at  liberty,  two  of  whom  had  long  been  in  a  date 
of  lunacy,  the  colleges,  the  feminaries,  and  all  the  reli- 
_  gious  houfes  of  the  kingdom,  were  converted  into  fo 
many  date  prifons,  into  which  were  inceffantly  crowd¬ 
ed,  from  time  to  time,  the  vi&irns  devoted  to  feed  the 
ever-working  guillotines,  which  were  never  fuffered  to 
Hand  dill  for  a  day,  becaufe  they  were  at  once  the  chief 
refource  of  fupplies  for  the  government,  and  the  inftru- 
ment  of  its  ferocity.  4  The  guillotine  co-ins  money  for 
the  republic,’  was  faid  in  the  tribune  by  one  of  Robe- 
Barnrc*  fpierre’s  vileft  agents  *.  In  fa 61,  according  to  the  ju- 
rifprudence  of  the  revolutionary  tribunals,  the  rich  of 
every  clafs,  being  declared  fufpe&ed  perfons,  received 
fentence  of  death,  for  no  other  reafon  than  that  of  gi¬ 
ving  the  con  fife ation  of  their  property  a  (how  of  judi¬ 
cial  form. 

u  Still  blood  flowed  too  (lowly  to  fatisfy  Robefpierre ; 
his  aim  was  but  partly  attained  by  the  proscription  of 
the  nobles,  the  prieds,  and  the  wealthy.  He  fancied, 
not  only  an  ariftocracy  of  talents  and  knowledge,  but 
of  the  virtues,  none  of  which  would  his  trudy  orators 
and  journalids  admit,  fave  that  horrid  patriot ifm  which 
was  edimated  according  to  the  enormity  of  the  crimes 
committed  in  favour  of  the  revolution.  His  plan  was 
to  reduce  the  French  people  to  a  mere  plantation  of 
(laves,  too  ignorant,  too  ftupid,  or  too  pufillanimous, 
to  conceive  the  idea  of  breaking  the  chains  with  which 
he  would  have  loaded  them  in  the  name  of  liberty  5  and 
he  might  have  fucceeded  in  it,  had  not  his  ambition,  as 
impatient  as  it  was  jealous,  too  foon  unveiled  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  reforting  to  the  guillotine  to  (trike  off  the 
9  (hackles  with  which  an  affembly  of  reprefentatives  of 
the  nation  fettered,  or  might  fetter,  his  power.  He 
was  about  to  give  this  decifive  blow,  which  he  had  con¬ 
certed  with  the  commune  of  Paris,  the  revolutionary 
tribunal,  the  club  of  Jacobins,  and  the  principal  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  national  guard,  when  the  members  of  the 
convention,  who  were  marked  out  to  be  the  fird  facrT 
fices,  anticipated  him  at  a  moment  when  he  lead  ex- 
pe6led  it,  by  attacking  himfelf  in  the  affembly,  with 
energy  fufficient  to  roufe  all  the  fe6tions  of  the  capital 
againd  him  and  again d  the  Jacobins.  The  parties  came 
to  blows,  and  vidtory  remained  uncertain  for  feveral 
Irours  }  but  at  length  declared  againd  Robefpierre.  In 
the  fpace  of  a  day,  that  execrable  monfter  was  dragged 
from  the  highed  pitch  of  power  ever  attained  by  any 
tyrant,  to  the  very  flcaffold  that  was  dill  reeking  with' 
the  blood  of  his  lad  vidlims.  His  principal  accomplices 
in  the  committee  of  public  fafety,  in  the  commune, 
'in  the  national  guard,  in  the  revolutionary  tribunal, 
5tnd  tnany  of  his  agents  in  the,  provinces,  met  the  fame 


fate.  The  revolutionary  tribunals  were  fuppreffed,  and  Trance, 
the  prifons  thrown  open  to  all  whom  they  had  cad  into  ^ 
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44  This  fourth  revolution,  in  which  the  fadlion  then  the  confU. 
edeemed  the  moderate  party  overthrew  the  terroridsj  tution  of 
and  feized  the  fupreme  power,  was  no  lefs  complete  l7P5* 
than  tliofe  which  had  preceded  it,  and  produced  the 
conditution  of  1795.  All  France  received  as  a  great r 
bleffing  a  conditution  that  delivered  them  from  the  re~- 
volutionary  government  and  its  infernal  policy.  Befides 
it  had,  in  fpite  of  great  defedls,  the  merit  of  coming 
nearer  than  the  two  preceding  ones,  to  the  principles  of 
order,  of  judice,  and  real  liberty  *,  the  violation  of  which 
had,  for  five  years  before,  been  the  fource  of  fo  many  dif- 
aders  and  fo  many  crimes.  The  royalids,  confidering 
it  as  a  dep  towards  monarchy,  were  unfortunately  fo 
imprudent  as  to  triumph  in  it*,  and  their  joy,  as  pre¬ 
mature  as  indifereet,  alarmed  the  affembly  to  fuch  a 
degree,  that  they  paffed  the  famous  law,  ordaining  the 
primary  affemblies  to  return  two-thirds  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  convention  to  the  legiflative  body,  which 
was  to  fucceed  that  affembly.  It  was  thus  that  the 
fpirit  of  the  convention  continued,  for  the  fird  year,  to  * 
be  difplayed  in  the  two  councils. 

M  In  the  year  following,  the  bias  of  the  public  mind,’ 
perhaps  too  hadily  turned  towards  royalty,  (hewed  it- 
feif  in  the  ele6lions  of  the  members  for  the  new  third, 
fo  clearly  as  to  alarm  the  regicides  who  compofed  the 
direflory,  and  the  conventionalids,  who  dill  made  a' 
third  of  the  legiflative  body  j  nor  did  they  lofe  a  mo¬ 
ment  in  devifing  means  for  their  defence.  That  which 
appealed  the  furefl  to  them  was,  to  publilh  notices  of 
plots  among  the  royalids,  and  annex  one  or  more  de¬ 
nunciations,  in  terms  fo  vague  as  to  leave  room  for  im¬ 
plicating,  when  neceffary,  all  their  adverfaries  \  while 
by  the  help  of  this  impodure  they  procured  fome  fecret 
information,  artfully  fabricated,  and  ever  eafily  obtain  • 
ed  through  throats  or  rewards  by  thofe  who  have  at  < 
command  the  guillotine  and  the  public  treafure. 

44  This  malked  battery  was  ready  to  be  opened  be¬ 
fore  the  members  of  the  new  third  took  their  feats.  - 
Thefe  at  fird  confined  themfelves  to  the  fecuring  of  a 
condant  majority  in  the  two  councils  in  favour  of  the 
moderate  opinions ;  but  in  a  little  time  every  fitting  was- 
marked  by  the  repeal  of  'fome  revolutionary  law,  or  by 
fome  decree  tending  to  redrain  the  executive  authority 
within  the  limits  fixed  by  the  conditution. 

44  The  dire&ory,  alarmed  at’the  abridgement  of  their  The  fifth*- 
power,  and  dreading  dill  more  ferious  attacks  upon  it,  revolution, 
came  to  a  refolution  of  no  longer  podponing  the  blow 
they  had  been  meditating  againd  the  legiflative  affem- 
by  :  and  they  accompliflied,  in  the  manner  already  re¬ 
lated,  a  fifth  revolution,  as  complete  as  any  of  thofe 
by  which  it  was  preceded.  ’It  differed  indeed  from 
them  effentially  in  the  facility  and  promptnefs  with 
which  it  was  effe£had,  although  the  party  which  pre¬ 
vailed,  that  is  to  fay,  the  majority  of  the  dire£lory,  and 
the  minority  of  the  legiflative  body,  had  to  combat 
not  only  againd  the  conditution,  but  againd  the  opi¬ 
nion,  and  even  againd  the  indignation  -of  the  public.. 

That  moral  force_,  on  which  the  majority  of  the  two 
councils  had  unluckily  placed  all  their  reliance,  vanifli- 
ed  in  an  indant  before  the  phyfical  force  of  a  detach-  - 
ment  of  troops  confiding  of  fix  or  feven  hundred" men  ; 
fo  true  is  it  that  the- power  of  the  public  opinion,  rfo 

dipuloufljr; 
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France,  diculoufly  exaggerated  in  thefe  days,  is  and  can  be  no  bly  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  the  vine,  without  which  (  France,^ 

1 - v~— '  mcre  u;der  a  firm  and  well  ordered  government,  than  many  parts  of  it  would  perhaps  continue  m  a  ftate  of  * 

a  mer-  fancy  Men  accuftom  themfelves  too  eafily  to  nature.  The  country  prefents  to  the  eye  a  level  up¬ 
take  for  public  opinion  the  private  opinions  made  public  pearance  in  general,  but  feveral  mountains  are  met  with 
by  certain  writers,  whofe  caution  or  audaciopfnefs  de*-  in  the  foutliern  parts  of  it,  fuch,  for  example,  as  Au- 
pends  always  upon  the  energy  or  feeblenefs  of  the  fu-  vergne,  Languedoc,  Dauphine,  and  Provence.  .  Some 
pi-mc  authority.  It  is  the  fame  thing  with  popular  reckon  the  Limoufin  the  moll  beautiful  province  m 
commotions :  they  are  eafilv  excited  under  a  weak  go-  France,  although  many  parts  of  it  befides  this  exhibit 
vernment,  which  does  not  poffefs  the  wifdom  to  prevent  a  charming  diverfity  of  hills  and  valleys,  and  (ome  of 
or  the  fuirit  to  fupprefs  them  5  but  a  vigorous,  jult,  and  the  rivers,  but  the  Seine  m  particular,  often  aifume  a 
Uriel  government  has  nothing  to  fear  from  them.  The  pifturefque  appearance.  It  cannot  be  faid  that  agri- 
diredtory,  compelled  to  withdraw  the  larger  body  of  culture  has  attained  to  the  perfeaion  which  it  has  done 
troops,  which  they  had  thought  neceffary  to  enfure  the  in  Britain  ;  yet  in  different  provinces  the  cultivation  of 

revolution  they  were  meditating,  difeovered,  no  doubt,  the  ground  ieems  to  keep  pace  with  its  fertility,  and 

great  ability  in  fecuring  the  two  councils,  by  appearing  the  hulbandmen  of  others  difplay  a  degree  of  tnduflry 
to  dread  them :  but  it  was  chiefly  to  the  energy  of  which  is  deferving  of  commendation.  As  a  Unking 
their  meafures,  and  to  the  concentration  and  prompt-  proof  of  this,  many  mountains  of  the  Cevennes,  only 
nefs  with  which  they  were  executed,  that  they  owed  remarkable  for  their  fterility,  have  been  rendered  ex- 
their  fuccefs.  Two  days  before,  the  legiilative  body  tremely  fertile  by  the  indefatigable  exertions  of  induffry.  s<st 
might,  without  obflruaion,  have  impeached,  arrefted,  The  moll  remarkable  rivers  of  France  are  commonly  Rivers, 
and  even  outlawed,  the  majority  of  the  directory,  who  reckoned  four  in  number,  the  Seme,  Loire  Rhone, 

were  execrated  by  the  public  under  the  title  of  trium-  and  the  Garonne,  although  there  are  many  others  of  m- 

virate  ;  and,  if  requifite,  they  would  have  been  fupport-  ferior  note.  The  Seme  is  umyerfally  allowed  to  be  a 
ed  by  more  than  30,000  armed  citizens,  who,  with  beautiful  river,  which  takes  its  rife  in  the  department  ol 
Pichegru  and  Villot  at  their  head,  would  foon  have  Cote  d’Or,  and  after,  traverfing  a  country  of  about  250 
difperfed,  and  perhaps  brought  over,  the  feeble  detach-  miles  in  extent,  falls  into  the  Englifh  channel  at 

ments  of  troops  of  the  line  which  the  diredory  had  at  Havre  de  Grace.  1  he  fource  of  the  Loire  is  in  Mont 

their  command.  The  legiflative  body,  relying  too  much  Gerbier,  in  what  was  formerly  called  Languedoc,  and 

upon  its  popularity,  did  not  fufficiently  confider,  that  after  running  about  500  miles,  empties  ltlelf  into  the 
the  people,  whofe  impetuofity  is  commonly  decifive  fea  beyond  Nantes.  The  Rhone  rifes  from  the  Glacier 
■when  allowed  to  take  advantage  in  attack,  are  always  of  Furea,  and  the  Garonne  in  the  vale  of  Arau  m  the 
feeble  on  the  defenfive,  and  totally  unable  to  withftand  Pyrenees.  The  inferior  rivers  are  the  Saone,  Dordogne, 
every  affault  made  previous  to  an  infurreCtion,  for  it  is  and  a  number  of  lefter  ftreams  which  form  a  junction 
always  eafy  to  prevent  their  affembling.  It  was  on  with  the  Loire.  569 

this  principle  that  the  diredory  founded  their  opera-  There  are  numerous  mountains  in  France,  but  there  Mountain, 
tions,  and  the  5th  of  September  too  well  proves  how  are  none  which  are  of  a  great  height.  It  is  per- 
juftly.  That  day  reduced  the  legiilative  body,  by  the  haps  difputable  whether  we  ihould  confider  Mont 
moil  degrading  fubjugation,  to  a  mere  difgufting  cari-  Plane  among  the  number,  but  if  we  do  fo,  no  other 
cature  of  national  reprefentation  ;  it  inverted  the  direc-  mountain  in  the  vaft  chain  of  the  Alps  can  exceed  it  m 
tory  with  the  moft  arbitrary  and  tyrannic  power,  and  height.  Thofe  of  Brittany  confift  chiefly  if  not  wholly 
reftored  the  fyftem  of  Robefpierre,  under  a  form  lefs  of  granite,  but  there  is  nothing  remarkable  in  their  ele- 
bloody,  but  not  lefs  pernicious  ;  for  the  revolutionary  vation.  France  is  divided  from  Switzerland  ^  by  Mont 
tribunals  which  that  monfter  had  eftablirtied,  were  Jura;  but  the  principal  chain  of  mountains  is  that  de- 

icarcely  more  expeditious  than  the  military  ones  of  the  nominated  Cevennes,  running  from  north  to  iouth,  and 

direaory.  The  power  of  arbitrary  and  unlimited  fending  out  ramifications  from  eaft  to  weft.  Some  na- 

tranfportation  is,  in  time,  as  deftruCtive  as  the  guillo-  turalifts  are  of  opinion,  that  certain  volcanic  appear- 

tine,  without  poffefling,  like  that,  the  advantage  of  ex-  ances  may  be  traced  among  the  mountains  in  the  de¬ 
citing  a  falutary  horror,  which,  by  recovering  the  peo-  partments  of  Cantal  and  the  Upper  Loire  ,  put  tic 

pie  from  the  ftate  of  ftupor  and  apathy,  the  conftant  bafaltic  columns  of  which  they  chiefly  confift,  either  do 

effects  of  terror,  gives  them  both  recollection  and  force  not  favour  this  conjecture,  or  leave  the  truth  of  it  ex- 

to  break  their  chains.  Though,  in  violating  the  moft  tremely  problematical.  Theloftieft  mountains  in  France 

efiential  regulations  of  the  conftitution,  the  directory  are  thofe  called  Monts  D'Or,  which  conftitute  the 

obtained  a  temporary  confirmation  of  their  power,  their  centre,  of  which  Puy  de  Sanli  forms  the  chief  elevation, 

TheVixth  example  pointed  out  to  Bonaparte  and  Si  eyes  the  path  its  height  being  computed  ap  6300  feet  above  the  evel 
revolution,  which  they  purfued  with  infinite  addrefs,  and  in  which  of  the  fea.  This  mountain  is  covered  with  perpetual 
and  confu-  they  accomplifhed  a  fixth  revolution.”  fnow,  from  the  Tides  of  which  ifiues  the  river  Dor- 

lar  govern-  The  changes  which  fucceeded,  from  the  confular  to  dogne. 

ment*  the  imperial  and  defpotic  government  of  France,  are  The  Pyrenees  have  been  known  and  celebrated  in 
frefti  in  the  mind  of  every  reader,  fo  that  the  account  hiftory  fince  the  time  of  Herodotus,  and  may  with  equal 
of  them  need  not  be  repeated.  propriety  be  confidered  as  belonging  either  to  Fi  ance 

or  Spain  ;  although  they  have  been  more  ably  and  mi- 
Climate  of  In  a  country  fo  extenfive  as  that  of  France,  it  is  not  nutely  deferibed  by  the  learned  of  the  former  country. 

France.  to  be  expeCted  that  the  climate  Ihould  be  invariably  the  Shells  and  fkeletons  of  animals  have  been  found  among 

fame  ;  but  it  is  certainly  clearer  and  more  falubrious  the  Pyrenees,  which  may  afford  matter  for  ample  di£- 

upon  the  whole  than  that  of  Britain  ;  and  it  is  admira-  cuflion  to  the  admirers  of  nature’s  productions.  Marine 

^  productions 
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'  Perdu,  which  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  afeend,  becaufe, 
in  many  places,  it  is  almoft  perpendicular  for  nearly  600 
feet }  and  near  the  fummit  there  is  a  lake  about  9000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  fea. 

There  are  many  forefts  in  France,  and  of  confider- 
able  extent,  to  the  growth  of  which  it  becomes  of  im¬ 
portance  to  attend,  as  the  chief  fuel  which  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  can  command  is  wood.  The  largeft  forefts  are 
thofe  of  Orleans  and  Ardennes,  but  our  limits  forbid 
us  to  give  an  enumeration  of  the  reft,  which  could  an- 
fwer  no  important  purpofe. 

Of  the  botanical  ftate  of  this  country  nothing  can 
be  advanced  with  certainty  ;  for  although  its  produc¬ 
tions  of  this  nature  may  be  faid  to  have  been  examined 
around  Paris,  Lyons,  and  Montpelier,  with  conftder- 
able  accuracy,  yet  much  is  ftill  wanting  to  furnifti  any 
thing  like  a  complete  hiftory  of  its  vegetables.  We 
have  no  certain  accounts  of  what  are  purely  indigenous  or 
what  are  exotic,  although  the  former  muft  be  more 
abundant  in  France  than  in  any  other  European  coun¬ 
ty- 

The  horfes  of  this  country  are  certainly  inferior  to 
thofe  of  Britain  5  and  in  former  times  its  monarchs 
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of  Mont  were  drawn  by  oxen  to  the  national  aflemblies.  Their  France, 
cattle  are  of  a  beautiful  cream  colour,  but  their  fheep 
are  much  inferior  to  the  Englifh,  owing  perhaps  to 
their  wretchedly  ill  management,  their  meat  being  ftraw 
during  the  winter  feafon  inftead  of  green  food.  France 
in  fome  places  is  infefted  by  the  wild  boar  and  the  wolf, 
wffiile  the  ibex  and  chamois  inhabit  the  Pyrenees  and 
the  Alps.  ^ 2 

At  one  period  there  were  gold  mines  in  the  fouthem  Minerals, 
parts  of  France,  and  particles  of  that  precious  metal  are 
ftill  to  be  found  in  fome  of  the  rivulets.  There  are 
mines  of  filver  in  Alface,  and  mines  of  copper  in  the 
departments  of  the  Alps.  The  duchy  of  Deux  Ponts 
contains  mines  of  mercury  \  antimony  is  found  in  Ar- 
deche }  and  abundance  of  iron,  the  mod:  extenftvely  ufe- 
ful  of  all  the  metals,  is  met  with  in  the  northern  de¬ 
partments,  for  the  working  of  which  there  were  com¬ 
puted  to  be  2000  furnaces  employed  in  the  year  1798.  5-73 

The  population  of  France  has  been  varioufly  eftimat- Population 
ed  by  different  writers  but  we  hope  our  readers  wTill 
find  a  pretty  accurate  account  of  it  by  infpe&ing  the 
following  table,  which  exhibits  the  number  contained 
in  each  department,  according  to  the  republican  divifion 
of  it  fince  the  revolution. 


Ancient  Provinces, 

Departments . 

Population . 

Chief  Towns . 

Flandre  Fran^oife. 

Nord. 

578-435 

Douai. 

Artois.  .... 

Pas-de-Calais. 

53  2,741 

Arras. 

Picardie.  .... 

Somme. 

466,998 

Amiens. 

Normandie. 

Seine  Inferieure. 

640,890 

Rouen. 

Calvados. 

484,212 

Caen. 

Manche. 

3l7,I2° 

Coutances. 

Orne. 

407,475 

Alen^on. 

Eure. 

257,986 

Evreux. 

Ifle  de  France.  .  .  . 

Seine. 

738, 522 

Paris. 

Seine  and  Oife. 

437, 604 

Verfailles. 

Oife. 

355>634 

Beauvais. 

Aifne. 

408,174 

Laon. 

Seine  and  Marne. 

29I-I59 

Melun. 

Champagne.  ... 

Marne. 

291,484 

Chalons-fur  Marne. 

Ardennes. 

253>9°2 

Mezieres. 

Aube. 

228,814 

Troyes.’ 

Haute  Marne. 

222,585 

Chammont. 

Lorraine.  .  .  « 

Meufe. 

257-237 

Bar-fur-Ornain. 

Mofelle. 

379,001 

Metz. 

Meurthe. 

336-895 

Nancy. 

Vofges. 

1 25-546 

Epinal. 

Alface. 

[  Haut-Rhin. 

330,408 

Colmar. 

Bas-Rhin. 

448,483 

Strafbourg. 

Bretagne.  .  . 

Ifle  and  Vilaine. 

511,840 

Rennes. 

Cotes-du  Nord. 

530,442 

St  Brieux. 

Finifterre. 

220,108 

Quimper. 

Morbihan. 

4,5-I94 

Vannes. 

Loire  Inferieure. 

45J-336 

Nantes. 

Maine  and  Perche. 

Sarthe. 

381,241 

Le  Mans. 

Mayenne. 

324-73° 

Laval. 

Anjou.  .... 

Mayenne  and  Loire. 

442,482 

Angers. 

Tours. 

Touraine.  .  N  .  * 

Indre  and  Loire. 

264,935 

Orleannois.  .  . 

Loiret. 

290,031 

Orleans. 

Eure  and  Loire. 

210,179 

Chartres. 

Loire  and  Cher. 

307,084 

Blois. 

Berri.  .  ,, 

Indre. 

216,882 

Chateauroux. 

Cher. 

219,459 

* 

Bourges. 

Niveroois. 
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Ancient  Provinces . 

Departments . 

Population . 

Chief  Towns .  v 

Nivernois.  . 

Nievre. 

238,812 

Nevers. 

Bourgogne. 

Yonne. 

127,510 

Auxerre. 

Cote  d’Or. 

339>86° 

Dijon. 

Saone  and  Loire. 

44°>773 

Ma^on. 

Ain. 

288,700 

284,073 

Bourg. 

Franche-Compte. 

Haute- Saone. 

Vefoul. 

Doubs. 

216,878 

Befan^on. 

Jura. 

284,460 

Lons-le-Saunier. 

Poitou.  .... 

Vendee. 

*9  M3  3 

Fontenay-le-Peuple. 

Deux-Sevres. 

256,057 

Niort. 

Vienne. 

3 1 8,5 1 1 

Poitiers. 

Marche.  .... 

Haute-Vienne,  comprifing  part  of 
Limofin. 

129,006 

Limoge. 

Creuze. 

225,373 

Gueret. 

Limofm.  .... 

Correze,  comprifing  part  of  Up¬ 
per  Vienne. 

*54, 5°2 

Tulle. 

Bourbonnois.  .  .  - 

Allier. 

266,105 

420,896 

Moulins. 

Saintonge  and  Aunis. 

Charente-Inferieure. 

Saintes. 

Angoumois  and  part  of  Saintonge. 

Charente. 

3I9>427 

Angouleme. 

1  Auvergne.  * 

Puy-de-dome. 

5°S,332 

Clermont.  ,  . 

Cantal. 

243,708 

St  Flour. 

Lyonnois,  Foret  and  Beaujolois. 

Rhone. 

305,454 

Lyons. 

Loire. 

322,965 

Montbrifon. 

Ifere. 

430,106 

Grenoble. 

Dauphine.  ^  .  • 

Hautes-Alpes. 

116,754 

Gap. 

Drome. 

232,619 

Valence. 

Guyenne,  comprehending 

Dordogne. 

441,380 

Perigueux. 

Gafcogne. 

Gironde. 

557,585 

Bourdeaux. 

Lot  and  Garonne. 

404,936 

Agen. 

Lot. 

387,019 

Cahors. 

Aveyron. 

332,090 

Rhodez. 

Gers. 

288,555 

Auch. 

Landes. 

311,267 

Mont-de-Marfan. 

Hautes-PyreneeSr 

180,093 

Tarbe. 

Beam. 

Bafles-Pyrenees. 

368,731 

Pau. 

Comte-de-Foix. 

Arriege. 

194,838 

Tarafcon. 

Rouflillon. 

Pyrenses-Orientales. 

106,171 

Perpignan. 

Languedoc.  *  , 

Haute-Garonne. 

310,672 

Touloufe. 

Audei 

219,101 

CarcafTonne. 

Tam. 

271,402 

Caftres. 

Garde. 

309,802 

Nifmes. 

Lozere. 

1 32,502 

Mende. 

Ardeche. 

273,255 

Privas. 

Haute-Loire. 

259, M3 

Le  Puy. 

Heraut. 

273,452 

Montpellier. 

Provence.  * 

Bouches-du  Rhone. 

323, !77 

1 4'4,436 

Aix. 

Balfes-Alpes. 

Digne. 

Var. 

262,926 

Toulon. 

Corfica.  .... 

Golo. 

1 57,874 

Baftia, 

Liamone. 

210,710 

Ajaccio. 

/'Religion,  The  eftablifhed  religion  is  that  of  the  church  of 
5tc.  Rome,  but  entirely  independent  of  the  Holy  fee  *,  and 

the  revenues  of  the  clergy  are  not  fo  extenfive  as  to 
render  them  formidable  to  the  prefervation  of  the  ftate. 
Of  its  political  conflitution,  as  that  is  an  ignis  fatuus 
which  eludes  all  defcription,  little  need  be  faid.  The 
government  at  prefent  is  a  military  defpotifm,  and  Bo¬ 
naparte,  once  iirft  conful,  now  emperor,  owes  his  very 
jxiftence1,  either  as  a  man  or  a  monarch,  to  the  attach- 

4 


itient  of  the  foldiery.  Let  him  lofe  that,  and  he  is  ine¬ 
vitably  undone. 

Since  the  revolution,  it  is  perhaps  impoftible  to  give 
a  juft  account  of  the  ftrength  of  the  French  army,  for 
both  themfelves  and  their  enemies  made  it,  we  believe, 
more  numerous  than  it  really  was,  although  both  parties 
muft  have  been  a&uated  by  very  different  motives. 
The  numerous  defeats  which  the  allies  experienced, 
rendered  it  neceflary  to  foeak  of  their  antagonifts  as  a 

never- 


France. 


575 

Army. 
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Trance,  never-to-be-dimmilhed  fwarm  of  men,  and  the  French 
v  1  no  doubt  gave  exaggerated  reports  of  their  own  actual 
ftrengtb,  in  order  to  intimidate  the  allies.  In  the  time 
of  the  old  government,  the  army  amounted  to  1 70,000 
infantry,  44,000  cavalry,  and  11,000  artillery  5  and 
perhaps  at  no  period  of  the  revolution  did  it  ever  exceed 
600,000  men,  although  it  has  been  often  magnified  to 
the  prodigious  total  of  a  million. 

57 6  The  naval  force  of  France  was  once  formidable  even 
Nayy-  to  Britain  5  but  the  decided  fuperiority  in  this  refpedt 

has  been  invariably  pofleffed  by  the  latter  country  ever 
fince  the  battle  of  La  Hogue.  The  combined  naval 
ftrength  of  France  and  Spain  could  not  refill  the  impe- 
tuofity  of  a  Britilh  fleet  off  Trafalgar,  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  ever  memorable  Lord  Nelfon. 

577  The  revenue  of  France,  during  the  exiftence  of  the 
evenue.  ^  governmentj  ]ias  been  eftimatecl  at  thirty  millions 

fierling,  but  the  clear  produce  could  not  exceed  eighteen 
millions,  after  the  dedu&ion  of  all  expences.  Under 
the  prefent  ufurpation,  however,  it  is  impoflible  to 
make  any  efiimate  of  its  amount,  as  it  is  often  aug¬ 
mented  in  an  unknown  and  flu6luating  ratio  by  plunder 
and  rapine. 

Learning.  .  reipe£f  to  literature,  France  certainly  holds  a 

difiinguilhed  place  among  the  nations  of  Europe  }  and 
if  the  palm  has  been  adjudged  to  Italy  and  Britain  by 
fome  authors,  in  point  of  bold  invention  and  profound 
philofophical  fpeculations,  French  authors  are  to  be 
met  with  in  great  abundance  who  have  done  honour  to 
human  nature  by  their  polite  learning,  and  elegant  as 
well  as  ufeful  fcience.  Altogether  independent  of  a 
Corneille,  a  Racine,  a  Crebillon,  a  Moliere,  or  a  Vol¬ 
taire,  this  country  has,  at  a  more  modem  period,  pro¬ 
duced  many  diftinguiflied  writers  in  literature  and 
philofophy,  whofe  produ&ions  will  continue  to  be 
read  and  admired,  fo  long  as  men  retain  a  fenfe  of  the 
value  and  importance  of  the  fciences  they  refpe£lively  il- 
luftrate. 

At  one  period  there  were  no  fewer  than  21  univerfi- 
ties  in  France,  of  which  the  Sorbonne  at  Paris  was 
reputed  the  moft  celebrated,  the  fame  of  which  drew 
numbers  of  fiudents  from  difiant  countries.  There  were 
about  39  academies  and  literary  focieties,  which  pro¬ 
duced  many  elegant  and  valuable  difiertations  on  the 
different  fciences,  which  have  been  long  known  to,  and 
juftly  efteemed  by,  the  learned  world. 

_  579  The  cities  of  France  are  very  numerous,  and  many 

Cities,  See.  of  them  make  a  mofi  confpicuous  figure.  Paris,  which 
is  fiill  the  metropolis,  has  been  fometimes  reckoned  a 
third  fmaller  than  London,  and  its  population  ftated  at 
60c, 000  fouls.  It  has  often  been  confidered  as  fuperior 
to  London  in  point  of  magnificence,  but  it  is  undoubted¬ 
ly  inferior,  both  in  regard  to  convenience  and  cleanli- 
nefs,  the  fireets  in  general  having  very  poor  accommo¬ 
dations  for  paffengers  on  foot ; — a  defed  for  which  no 
elegance  or  magnificence  can  fully  compenfate.  The 
next  to  Paris  in  importance,  is  the  city  of  Lyons,  the 
population  of  which  is  computed  at  100,000  j  but  the 
defolation  which  it  fuffered  during  the  tremendous  reign 
of  Jacobin  fury  it  will  perhaps  never  recover,  as  the 
abolition  of  monarchy  was  the  innocent  caufe  of  the 
ruin  of  its  trade,  which  confified  chiefly  in  the  ma- 
nufadure  of  fuch  fplendid  articles  as  were  confirmed  by 
rthe  court. 

Next  to  Lyons  we  may  mention  Marfeilles  and  Bour- 
Vol>  IX.  Part  L 


deaux,  each  of  which  are  computed  to  contain  about  Fnmrt*. 
80,000  people  ;  and  the  port  of  the  former  city  is  per-  •” v*— ■ - 
haps  the  befi,  as  well  as  the  mofi  frequented,  of  any  in 
the  Mediterranean.  Lille  and  Valenciennes  are  both 
ftrongly  fortified  cities,  the  former  of  which  has  a  popu¬ 
lation  of  about  60,000.  It  furrendered  to  the  com¬ 
bined  powers  in  the  year  1793,  but  the  French  re-took 
it  in  the  following  year.  The  remaining  cities,  of 
which  we  can  only  give  a  bare  enumeration,  are 
Amiens,  Rouen,  Brefi,  Nantes,  Orleans,  Nancy,  Metz, 
Strafbourg,  Touloufe,  Montpelier,  &c.  none  of  them 
having  a  population  under  30,000  fouls,  many  of  them 
carrying  on  an  extenfive  trade,  and  all  of  them  abound¬ 
ing  with  elegant  buildings. 

There  are  feveral  public  edifices  in  France,  which 
command  the  admiration  of  every  beholder,  fuch  as  the 
palace  of  Verfailles,  the  beautiful  and  magnificent 
bridge  of  Neuille,  and  the  ancient  cathedrals  and 
cables,  of  which  there  are  prodigious  numbers.  The 
bridge  of  Neuille  indeed  has  been  reckoned  fuperior  to 
any  in  Europe.  ^ 

Many  exertions  have  been  made  at  different  periods,  Canals, 
to  improve  the  inland  navigation  of  France.  The  great 
Henry  IV.  began  the  celebrated  canal  of  Burgundy, 
which  was  finilhed  by  Louis  XIII.  and  by  which  acorn- * 
munication  is  opened  between  the  rivers  Loire  and  Seine. 

It  confifts  of  42  locks,  and  is  of  lingular  importance  to 
the  commerce  of  the  weftern  provinces.  The  canal  of 
Picardy  reaches  from  the  river  Somme  to  the  Oife,  taking 
its  rife  from  St  Quin  tin,  and  affording  an  intercourfe 
to  the  provinces  lying  on  the  nortli-eafi.  But  the 
greatefi  and  mofi:  expenfive  work  of  this  nature  in 
France,  which  was  begun  and  finilhed  by  Louis  XIV. 
is  the  canal  of  Languedoc,  which  wras  completed  in  13 
years.  It  is  144  feet  broad,  fix  feet  deep,  and  about 
1 80  miles  long,  and  it  cofi  upwards  of  half  a  million 

fterling-  5$r 

The  total  amount  of  the  exports  of  France  in  the  Trade. 

year  1784,  exclufive  of  the  provinces  of  Lorraine  and 
Alface,  and  the  trade  with  the  Well  Indies  which  has 
been  fince  carried  on,  was  307,151,700  livres,  and  her 
imports  271,365,000,  leaving  a  balance  of  35,786,700 
livres,  which  amount  to  1,565,668k  fterling~  Britifh 
commerce  has  been  on  the  increafe  ever  fince  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  revolution,  while  it  may  be  juftly 
faid  that  the  trade  of  France  has  been  proportional¬ 
ly  on  the  decline,  although  we  cannot  affert  with 
a  certain  geographer,  that  it  has  been  “  aimoft  an¬ 
nihilated.” 

#  lfle  °f  France,  a  late  province  of  France,  but  now- 
divided  into  five  departments,  and  fo  called,  becaufe  it 
was  formerly  bounded  by  the  rivers  Seine,  Marne,  Oife, 

Aifne,  and  Ourque.  It  comprehends  befides  Paris,  the 
Beauvoifis,  the  Valois,  the  county  of  Senlis,  the  Vexin, 
the  Hurepois,  the  Gatinois,  the  Multien,  the  Goele, 
and  the  Mantois.  Paris  is  the  capital. 

FRANCFORI  on  the  Maine ,  an  imperial  and  han- 
featic  town  of  Franconia  in  Germany,  where  the  em¬ 
perors  were  formerly  elected.  It  is  a  handfome,  ftrong, 
and  rich  place,  and  has  a  great  deal  of  commerce. 

Here  the  golden  bull  is  preferved,  which  is  the  origi¬ 
nal  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  empire.  It  is  feated 
in  a  fine  fertile  plain }  and  well  fortified  with  a  double 
ditch,  baftions,  redoubts,  and  ravelins.  The  ftreets 
are  remarkably  wide,  and  the  houfes  handfomely  built. 

Dd  It 
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Krancfort  It  has  great  conveniency  for  carrying  on  an  extenfive 

I!  .  trade  with  the  other  parts  of  Germany,  by  means  of 

Franch.fe.  -  *  *  *  1  '  -  - 


the  navigable  river  which  runs  throughout  it.  It  was 
taken  in  Oaober  1792,  by  the  French,  who  were  dif- 
poffcfled  of  it  by  the  Pruftians  in  December  following  j 
it  was  again  taken  by  the  French  in  July  1796,  but  they 
evacuated  it  to  the  Auftriansin  September  following.  The 
fuburb  is  called  Saxon -hait/eri,  and  joined  to  the  town 
by  a  (tone  bridge  built  over  the  Maine.  E.  Long.  8.  40. 

N.  Lat.  49.  55. 

FrancfoEt  on  the  Oder ,  a  rich  and  handiome  town 
of  Germany,  in  the  middle  marche  of  Brandenburgh, 
formerly  imperial,  but  now  fubjedl  to  the  king  of 
Pruflia.  It  is  remarkable  for  three  great  fairs,  and  a 
celebrated  univerfity.  It  lies  about  45  miles  fouth  eaft 
of  Berlin,  and  72  fouth  of  St e tin.  E.  Long.  14.  39. 

N.  Lat.  52.  23.  ’  . 

FRANCHE-compte,  a  late  province  of  trance, 
bounded  on  the  fouth  and  weft  by  Champagne  and  Bur¬ 
gundy  }  on  the  north  by  Lorrain  \  and  to  the  eaft.  by 
the  earldom  of  Mumplegard,  and  Switzerland.  It  is  in 
length  from  north  to  fouth  about  30  leagues ;  in  breadth 
about  20.  It  is  partly  flat  and  partly  hilly,  i  he 
flat  country  is  fruitful  in  grain,  wine,,  hemp,  and  paf- 
ture  y  and  the  hilly  country  abounds  in  cattle,  produ¬ 
cing  alfo  fome  wine  and  corn,  copper,  lead,  iron,  and 
fllver  ores,  mineral  waters,  and  quarries  of  ftone,  marble, 
and  alabafter.  It  now  forms  the  three  departments  of 
Doubs,  Jura,  and  Upper  Saone. 

FRANCHISE,  in  Law.  Franchife  an d liberty  are 
tifed  as  fynonymous  terms ;  and  their  definition  is,  “  a 
roval  privilege,  or  branch  of  the  king’s  prerogative, 
fubfifting  in  the  hands  of  a  fubjea.”  Being  therefore 
derived  from  the  crown,  they  muft  arife  from  the  king’s 
grant  *?  or  in  fome  cafes,  may  be  held  by  prefcnption, 
which,  as  has  been  frequently  faid,  prefuppofes  a  grant. 
The  kinds  of  them  are  various,  and  almoft  infinite. 
We  fhall  here  briefly  touch  upon  fome  of  the  principal ; 
premifing  only,  that  they  may  be  veiled  in  either  natural 
perfons  or  bodies  politic ;  in  one  man,  or  in  many  :  but 
the  fame  identical  franchife,  that  has  before  been  grant¬ 
ed  to  one,  cannot  be  beftowed  on  another,  for  that  would 
prejudice  the  former  grant. 

To  be  a  county  palatine,  is  a  franchife  veiled  in  a 
number  of  perfons.  It  is  likewife  a  franchife  for  a 
number  of  perfons  to  be  incorporated  and  fubfift  as  a 
body  politic  *,  with  a  power  to  maintain  perpetual  fuc- 
ceflion,  and  do  other  corporate  a&s  :  and  .  each  indivi¬ 
dual  member  of  fuch  corporation  is  alfo  faid  to  have  a 
franchife  or  freedom.  Other  franchifes  are,  to  hold  a 
court  leet  *,  to  have  a  manor  or  lordfiiip  5  or,  at  lead, 
to  have  a  lordihip  paramount  :  to  have  waifs,  wrecks, 
eftrays,  treafure-trove,  royal  filh,  forfeitures,  and  deo- 
dands  :  to  have  a  court  of  one’s  own,  or  liberty  of 
holding  pleas  and  trying  caufes :  to  have  the  cogni- 
zance  of  pleas  ^  which  is  a  ftill  greater  liberty,  being 
an  exclufive  right,  fo  that  no  other  court  fhall  try  cau¬ 
fes  arifing  within  that  jurifdi&ion  :  to  have  a  bailiwick, 
or  liberty  exempt  from  the  iheriff  of  the  county 
wherein  the  grantee  only,  and  his  officers,  are  to  exe¬ 
cute  all  procefs  :  to  have  a  fair  or  market  *  with  the 
right  of  taking  toll,  either  there  or  at  any  other  pub¬ 
lic  places,  as  at  bridges,  wharfs,  or  the  like  ;  which 
tolls  muft  have  a  reafonable  caufe  of  commence¬ 
ment  (as  in  confideration  of  repairs,  or  the  like),  elfe 
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the  franchife  is  illegal  and  void  :  or  laftly,  to  have  a  Franchife 
foreft,  chafe,  park,  warren,  or  fiftiery,  endowed  With  FraJ[fcans 
.T-i nf  rnvnltv.  See  CHASE.  FOREST.  &C.  — - 


privileges  of  royalty.  See  Chase,  Forest,  &.c.  — 

Franchise  is  alfo  ufed  for  an  afylum  or  fanduary, 
where  people  are  fecure  of  their  perlons,  &tc.  Churches 
and  monafteries  in  Spain  are  franchifes  for  criminals  > 
lo  were  they  anciently  in  England,  till  they  were  abufed 
to  fuch  a  degree  that  there  was  a  neceflity  for  abolifh- 
ing  the  cuftom.  One  of  the  raoft  remarkable  capitula- 
lars  made  by  Charlemagne  in  his  palace  of  Heriftal, 
in  779,  was  that  relating  to  the  franchifes  of  churches; 
The  righk  of  franchife  was  held  fo  facred,  that  even 
the  lefs  religious  kings  ohferved  it  to  a  degree  of  fcru- 
puloufnefs  :  but  to  fuch  excels  in  time  was  it  carried, 
that  Charlemagne  refolved  to  reduce  it.  Accordingly 
he  forbade  any  provifion  being  carried  to  criminals  re¬ 
tired  into  churches'for  refuge. 

Franchise  of  Quarters,  is  a  certain  fpace  or  diftrid 
at  Rome,  wherein  are  the  houfes  of  the  ambaffadors 
of  the  princes  of  Europe  ;  and  where  fuch  as  .  retire 
cannot  be  arrefted  or  feized  by  the  fbirri  or  ferjeants, 
nor  profecuted  at  law.  The  people  of  Rome. lock, 
on  this  as  an  old  ufurpation  and  a  fcandalous  privilege, 
which  ambaffadors,  out  of  a  jealoufy  of  their  power, 
carried  to  a  great  length  in  the  15th  century,  by  en¬ 
larging  infenlibly  the  dependencies  of  their  palaces  or 
houfes,  within  which  the  right  of  franchife  was  an¬ 
ciently  confined.  Several  of  the  popes,  Julius  III*- 
Pius  XIV.  Gregory  XIII.  and  Sixtus  V.  publiftied 
bulls  and  ordinances  againft  this  abufe.  5  which  had 
refcued  fo  confiderable  a  part  of  the  city  from  their 
authority,  and  rendered  it  a  retreat  for  the  moft  aban¬ 
doned  perfons.  At  length  Innocent  XI.  exprefsly  re- 
fufed  to  receive  any  more  ambaffadors  but  fuch  as 
would  make  a  formal  renunciation  of  the  franchife  of 
quarters. 

FRANCIS  I.  king  of  France,  the  rival  of  the  em¬ 
peror  Charles  V.  and  the  reftorer  of  learning  and  polite- 
nefs  in  France.  See  ( Hiftory  of)  France. 

Francis,  Philip,  a  very  ingenious  writer,  of  Iriffi 
extraction,  if  not  born  in  that  kingdom.  His  father 
was  a  dignified  clergyman  in  Ireland,  being  dean  of 
fome  cathedral  5  and  our  author,  his  fon,  was  alfo 
bred  to  the  church,  and  had  adodor’s  degree  confer¬ 
red  on  him.  He  was  more  diftinguifhed  as  a  tranfla- 
tor  than  as  an  original  writer.  His  verfions  of  Horace 
and  Demofthenes  have  been  juftly  valued  :  the  former 
is  accompanied  with  notes,  and  is  perhaps  as  complete 
and  ufeful  a  work  of  its  kind  as  hath  yet  appeared. 
He  was  alfo  a  confiderable  political  writer  5  and  in  the 
beginning  of  the  prefent  reign  is  fuppofed  to  have 
been  employed  by  the  government  :  for  which  fe.r- 
vice  he  was  promoted  to  the  redory  of  Barrow  in 
Suffolk,  and  to  the  chaplainftiip  of  Chelfea  hofpital. 
He  was  alfo  the  author  of  two  tragedies,  Eugenia 
and  Conftantia  }  but,  as  a  dramatic  writer,  not  very 
fuccefsful.  He  died  at  Bath  in  March  1773  5  leaving 
a  fon,  who  was  then  one  of  the  fupreme  council  at 
Bengal. 

FRANCISCANS,  in  Eccleftq/hcal  Hi/lory ,  are  re¬ 
ligious  of  the  order  of  St  Francis,  founded  by  him  in 
the  year  1 209.  Frauds  was  the  fon  of  a  merchant  of 
Aflifi,  in  the  province  of  Umbria,  who,  having  led  a 
diffolute  life,  was  reclaimed  by  a  fit  of  ficknefs,  and 
afterwards  fell  into  an  extravagant  kind  of  devotion, 

that 
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Francifcans. that  looked  lefs  like  religion  than  alienation  of  mind. 

1  Soon  after  this,  viz.  in  the  year  1208,  hearing  the 

pafiage  repeated,  Matt.  x.  9.  10.  in  which  Chriff  ad. 
dreffes  his  apoftles,  'Provide  neither  gold,  nor  fiver ,  &c. 
he  was  led  to  confider  a  voluntary  and  ablolute  poverty 
as  the  effence  of  the  gofpel,  and  to  prefcribe  this  po^ 
verty  as  a  facred  rule  both  to  himfelf  and  to  the  few 
that  followed  him.  This  new  fociety,  *  which  appeared 
to  Innocent  III.  extremely  adapted  to  the  prefent  Hate 
of  the  church,  and  proper  to  reftore  its  declining  credit, 
was  folemnly  approved  and  confirmed  by  Honorius  III. 
in  1223,  and  had  made  confiderable  progrefs  before 
the  death  of  its  founder  in  1226.  Francis,  through  an 
exceffive  humility,  would  not  fuffer  the  monks  of  his 
order  to  be  called  fvatres ,  i.  e.  brethren  or  friars,  but 
f ?' a  ter cuh,  i.  e.  little  brethren,  or  friars-minor,  by  which 
denomination  they  Hill  continue  to  be  diffinguifhed. 
They  are  alfo  called  gray  friars ,  on  account  of  the 
colour  of  their  clothing,  and  cordeliers,  &c.  The 
Prancifcans  and  Dominicans  were  zealous  and  active 
friends  to  the  papal  hierarchy,  and,  in  return,  were 
diffinguifhed  by  peculiar  privileges  and  honourable 
employments.  The  Francifcans,  in  particular,  were 
invefted  with  the  treafure  of  ample  and  extenfive  in¬ 
dulgences  \  the  diffribution  of  which  was  committed 
to  them  by  the  popes,  as  a  means  of  fubfiffence,  and 
a  rich  indemnification  for  their  voluntary  poverty. 
In  confequence  of  this  grant,  the  rule  of  the  founder, 
which  abfolutely  prohibited  both  perfonal  and  collec¬ 
tive  property,  fo  that  neither  the  individual  nor  the 
community  were  to  poffefs  either  fund,  revenue,  or  any 
worldly  goods,  was  conffdered  as  too  ftri<ff  and  fevere, 
and  difpenfed  with  foon  after  his  death.  In  1231, 
Gregory  IX.  publiflied  an  interpretation  of  this  rule, 
mitigating  its  rigour ;  which  was  farther  confirmed  by 
Innocent  IV,  in  1245,  and  by  Alexander  IV.  in  1247. 

T  liefe  milder  operations  were  zealouily  opnofe  by  a 
branch  of  the  Francifcans  called  the  fpiritual ;  and  their 
complaints  were  regarded  by  Nicholas  III.  who,  in 
12  79?  publiflied  a  famous  conffitution,  confirming  the 
rule  of  St  Francis,  and  containing  ?n  elaborate  expli¬ 
cation  of  the  maxims  it  recommended,  and  the  duties 
it  prefcribed.  In  1 287,  Matthew  of  Aqua  Sparta, 
being  ele&ed  general  of:  the  order,  difeouraged  the 
ancient  difeipline  of  the  Francifcans,  and  indulged  his 
monks  in  abandoning  even  the  appearance  of  poverty  5 
and  this  conduct  inflamed  the  indignation  of  the  fpiri¬ 
tual  or  aufterer  Francifcans  5  fo  that  from  the  year  1290 
feditions  and  fchifins  arofe  in  an  order  that  had  been  fo 
famous  for  its  pretended  difintereffednefs  and  humility. 
Such  was  the  ^  enthufiaffic  frenzy  of  the  Francifcans, 
that  they  impioufly  maintained,  that  the  founder  of 
their  order  was  a  fecond  Chriff,  in  all  refpefts  fimilar 
to  the  firft;  and  that  their  inffitution  and  difeipline 
were  the  true  gofpel  of  Jefus.  Accordingly,  Albizi, 
a  Francifcan  of  Pifa,  publilhed  a  book  in  1383,  with 
the  applaufe  of  his  order,  entitled,  The  book  of  the 
Conformities  of  St  Francis  with  Jefus  Chriff.  In  the 
beginning  of  this  century,  the  whole  Francifcan  order 
was  divided  into  two  parties  ;  the  one,  embracing  the 
ievere  difeipline  and  abfolute  poverty  of  St  Francis, 
were  called  fpirituals ;  and  the  other,  who  infnled 
on  mitigating  the  auftere  injunftions  of  their  founder, 
were  denominated  brethren  of  the  community .  Thefe 
wore  long,  laofe,  and  good  habits,  with  large  hoods  \ 
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the  former  were  clad  in  a  ftrait*  coarfe,  and  fnort  drefs,  Fi 
pretending  that  this  drefs  was  enjoined  by  St  Francis, ' — 
and  that  no  power  on  earth  had  a  right  to  alter  it. 
Neither  the  moderation  of  Clement  V.  nor  the  violence 
of  John  XXII.  could  appeafe  the  tumult  occafioned 
by  thefe  two  parties ;  however,  their  rage  fubfided 
from  the  year  1 3 29.  In  1368  thefe  two  parties  were 
formed  into  two  large  bodies,  comprehending  the 
whole  Francifcan  order,  which  fubfiff  to  this  day  3  viz. 
the  conventual  brethren,  and  the  brethren  of  the  oh - 
fervance  or  obfervation ,  from  whom  fprung  the  ca¬ 
puchins  and  recolledls.  The  general  opinion  is,  that 
the  Francifcans  came  into  England  in  the  year  1224* 
and  had  their  firft  houfe  at  Canterbury,  and  their  fecond 
at  London  5  but  there  is  no  certain  account  of  their 
being  here  till  King  Henry  VII.  built  two  or  three 
houfes  for  them.  At  the  diffolution  of  the  monafteries, 
the  conventual  Francifcans  had  about  55  houfes,  which 
were  under  feven  cuffodies  or  wardenlhips  5  viz.  thofe 
of  London,  York,  Cambridge,  Briftol,  Oxford,  Newr~ 
caffle,  and  Worcefter. 

FRANCOIS,  or  Francais,  Port  Des,  the  name  of 
a  bay  or  harbour  difeovered  by  Peyroufe  on  the  north- 
weft  coaff  of  America,  is  lituated  in  N.  Lat.  58.  37. 
and  in  Long.  139.  50.  W.  from  Paris.  This  harbour 
was  from  three  to  four  leagues  deep  :  he  entered  it  with 
his  two  frigates  in  July  1786,  and  came  to  an  anchor 
in  an  iftand  near  the  middle  of  it,  in  20  fathoms  wrater, 
witli  a  muddy  bottom.  The  bottom  of  the  bay,  he  ob- 
ferves,  is  one  of  the  moft  extraordinary  places  in  the 
world  *,  the  water  is  fo  deep  that  it  could  not  be  fa¬ 
thomed,  and  furrounded  by  peaked  mountains  of  a  great 
height,  covered  with  fnow,  without  vegetation,  and 
feemingly  condemned  by  nature  to  perpetual  fterility. 

He  never  Jaw  the  furface  of  the  water  ruffled  witli  the 
fmallelt  breath  of  air,  or  in  the  leaft  difturbed  but  by 
the  falling  of  enormous  pieces  of  ice,  which  continually 
detach  themfelves  from  five  different  glaciers,  The  air 
was  fo  calm,  and  the  filence  fo  profound,  that  the  voice 
of  man  might  be  heard  at  the  diftance  of  half  a  league, 
as  well  as  the  noife  of  lea-birds  which  hatch  their  eggs 
in  the  cavities  of  the  rocks. 

Pie  found  the  variation  of  the  Compafs  to  be  28°  E. 
and  the  dip  of  the  needle  74*.  At  full  and  change  of 
the  moon,  when  it  is  high  water  at  one  o’clock,  the  fea 
rofe  feven  feet  and  a  half.  The  current  of  the  channel 
at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  during  the  fea  breeze, 
came  in  like  a  rapid  river,  fo  that  it  muff  be  impractica¬ 
ble  to  take  the  channel  when  the  winds  blow  violently 
from  the  fouthward  5  and  indeed  the  currents  at  all  times 
render  the  entrance  difficult.  This  harbour  poffeffes 
many  advantages,  but  is  alfo  fubjeCt  to  feveral  inconve¬ 
niences.  It  feems  not  to  be  convenient  for  Ihips  to 
anchor,  which  are  employed  in  trafficking  in  Ikins,  be- 
caufe  fuch  Ihips  ought  to  enter  many  bays,  making  in 
each  a  Ihort  ftay,  ftnee  the  whole  ftock  of  the  Indians  is 
very  foon  difpofed  of  5  but  it  feems  to  be  a  very  com¬ 
modious  place  for  the  eftablilhment  of  a  factory,  and 
this  commercial  fettlement,  it  is  fuggefted,  Ihould  be 
made  on  Cenotaph  illand,  a  name  given  to  an  illand  in 
the  middle  of  the  harbour,  from  the  monument  ereCIed 
on  it  to  the  memory  of  fome  of  the  crew  of  Peyroufe’s 
Ihips,  which  were  loff  in  the  channel.  This  illand  is 
about  a  league  in  circumference,  abounds  with  wood 
and  water,  and  feems  capable  of  cultivation.  The  quan- 
D  d  2  tity 
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Franconia  tity  of  otter  ikins  far  exceeded  any  thing  which  Pey- 
»  roufe  had  obferved  in  any  other  part  of  America, 

,  The  climate  of  this  coaft,  according  to  Peyroufe, 
feemed  much  milder  than  that  of  Hud  Son  s  Bay.  For 
three  ©r  four  months  of  the  year  vegetation  was  very 
vigorous  3  there  was  found  abundance  of  celery,  endive, 
lupin,  and  yarrow,  with  mofl  of  the  plants  which  are 
common  in  the  meadows  and  mountains  of  France. 
Goofeberries,  rafpberries,  and  ftrawberries,  were  alfo 
common  in  the  woods*,  poplars,  willows,,  hornbeam, 
and  pines,  feme  of  which  meafured  fix  feet  in  diameter, 
and  140  feet  high,  fit  for  malts  of  the  largeft  fhips.  The 
river  feemed  to  be  filled  wnth  trout  and  falmon,  and 
different  kinds  of  fifh  were  found  in  the  bay  ltfeli.  The 
variety  of  birds  was  not  great  3  but  bears,  martens,  and 
Squirrels,  were  frequent  in  the  woods.  The  inhabitants 
are  faid  to  be  conliderably  different  from  the  Californi¬ 
ans,  being  taller,  ft  outer,  of  a  more  agreeable  figure, 
having  greater  vivacity  of  expreffion,  and  a  greater  fliare 
off  courage  and  fenfe.  Their  colour  is  olive,  and  the 
hair  in  general  is  neither  fo  coarfe  nor  black  as  that  of 
the  South  Americans.  It  is  luppofed  that  they  are 
worfhippers  of  the  fun,  for  they  were  frequently  ob¬ 
ferved  addrefling  themfelves  in  their  prayers  to  this 
planet  3  but  neither  temple  nor  prieft,  nor  trace  of 
public  worfhip,  was  feen.  It  is  faid  that  they  burn  their 
dead. 

FRANCONIA,  a  circle  of  Germany,  bounded  on 
the  north  by  the  circle  of  Upper  Saxony,  on  the  eafl  by 
that  of  Bavaria,  on  the  fouth  by  that  of  Swabia,  and  on 
the  weft  by  the  circles  of  the  Rhine.  The  middle  is 
fertile  in  corn,  wine,  and  fruits,  but  the  borders  are  full 
of  woods  and  barren  mountains. 

This  country  was  overrun  by  the  French  republicans 
in  the  fummer  of  17963  but  in  September  the  Auftrians 
compelled  them  to  retreat.  The  Franks,  who  conquered 
France,  came  from  this  province,  and  gave  their  name 
to  this  kingdom. 

FRANGULA.  See  Rhamnus,  Botany  Index. 
FPvANK  language,  Lingua  Franca ,  a  kind  of 
jargon  fpoken  on  the  Mediterranean,  and  particularly 
throughout  the  coafls  of  and  ports  of  the  Levant,  com- 
pofed  of  Italian,  Spanifh,  French,  vulgar  Greek,  and 
other  languages. 

Frank,  or  Franc,  an  ancient  coin,  either  of  gold 
or  filver,  ftruck  and  current  in  France.  The  value 
of  the  gold  franc  was  fomething  more  than  that  of 
the  gold  crown :  this  coin  has  been  long  out  of  ufe, 
though  the  term  is  flill  retained  as  the  name  of  a 
money  of  account ;  in  which  fenfe  it  is  equivalent  to 
the  livre,  or  20  fols. 

Frank,  or  Franc,  meaning  literally  free  from  charges 
and  impofitions,  or  exempt  from  public  taxes,  has  various 
fignifications  in  the  ancient  Englifh  cuftoms. 

Frau  k- Almoigne,  ( libera  eleemofyna'),  or  “  free 
alms  3”  a  tenure  of  a  fpiritual  nature,  whereby  a  re¬ 
ligious  corporation,  aggregate  or  foie,  holdeth  lands 
of  the  donor  to  them  and  their  fucceffors  for  ever.  The 
fervice  which  they  were  bound  to  render  for  thefe 
lands  was  not  certainly  defined  :  but  only  in  general  to 
pray  for  the  fouls  of  the  donor  and  his  heirs,  dead  or 
alive  3  and  therefore  they  did  no  fealty  (which  is  in¬ 
cident  to  all  other  fervices  but  this),  becaufe  this  divine 
fervice  was  of  a  higher  and  more  exalted  nature.  This 
is  the  tenure  by  which  almoft  all  the  ancient  monaf- 
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teries  and  religious  lioufes  held  their  lands  3  and  by  ^ran^* 
which  the  parochial  clergy,  and  very  many  ecclefiafti-  ’ JL 
cal  and  eleemofynary  foundations,  hold  them  at  this 
day  3  the  nature  of  the  fervice  being  upon  the  Reforma¬ 
tion  altered,  and  made  conformable  to  the  purer  doc¬ 
trines  of  the  church  of  England.  It  was  an  old  Saxon 
tenure  3  and  continued  under  the  Norman  revolution, 
through  the  great  refpeft  that,  was  fh .own  to  religion 
and  religious  men  in  ancient  times.  This  is  alfo  the 
reafon  that  tenants  in  frank  almoigne  were  difcharged  of 
all  other  fervices  except  the  trinoda  necejjitas ,  of  repair¬ 
ing  the  highways,  building  caftles,  and  repelling  inva- 
fions  3  juft  as  the  Druids,  among  the  ancient  Britons 
had  omnium  rerum  immunitatem .  And  even  at  prefent, 
this  is  a  tenure  of  a  very  different  nature  from  all 
others  3  being  not  in  the  leaft  feodal,  but  merely  spi¬ 
ritual.  For,  if  the  fervice  be  negle&ed,  the  law  gives 
no  remedy  by  diftrefs,  or  otherwife,  to  the  lord  of 
whom  the  lands  are  holden  3  but  merely  a  complaint  to 
the  ordinary  or  vifitor  to  correft  it. 

FRANK-C/iafe  is  defined  to  be  a  liberty  of  free  chafe, 
whereby  perfons  that  have  lands  within  the  compafs  of 
the  fame,  are  prohibited  to  cut  down  any  wood,  &c. 
out  of  the  view  of  the  forefter. 

Frank-Fcc,  Signifies  the  fame  thing  as.  holding  lands 
and  tenements  in  fee-fimple  3  that  is  to  any  perfon  and 
his  heirs,  and  not  by  fuch  fervice  as  is  required  by 
ancient  demefne,  but  is  pleaded  at  common  law.  See 
Fee. 

Frank-Luzu,  a  word  applied  to  the  free  and  com¬ 
mon  law  of  the  land,  or  the  benefit  a  perfon  has 
by  it. 

He  that  for  any  offence  lofeth  this  frank-law  incurs 
thefe  inconveniences,  viz.  He  may  not  be  permitted 
to  Serve  on  juries,  nor  ufed  as  an  evidence  to  the 
truth  3  and  if  he  has  any  thing  to  do  in  the  king’s 
court,  he  muft  not  approach  it  in  perfon,  but  appoint 
his  attorney  3  his  lands,  goods,  and  chattels,  (hall  be 
Seized  into  the  king’s  hands  3  and  his  lands  be  eftrea- 
ted,  his  trees  rooted  up,  and  his  body  committed  to 
cuftody. 

FRANK-Marriage,  in  Law,  is  where  tenements  are 
given  by  one  man  to  another,  together  with  a  wife, 
who  is  the  daughter  or  coufin  to  the  donor,  to  hold  in 
frank-marriage.  By  fuch  gift,  though  nothing  but 
the  word  frank-marriage  is  expreffed,  the  donees  {hall 
have  the  tenements  to  them,  and  the  heirs  of  their  two 
bodies  begotten  3  that  is,  they  are  tenants  in  Special, 
tail.  For  this  one  word,  frank-marriage,  denotes,  ex  vi 
termini,  not  only  an  inheritance,  like  the  vtox&  frank~ 
almoigne ,  but  likewife  limits  that  inheritance  3.  Supply¬ 
ing,  not  only  words  of  defcent,  but  of  procreation  alfo. 

Such  donees  in  frank-marriage  are  liable  to  no  fervice 
but  fealty  :  for  a  rent  referved  therein  is  void  until  the 
fourth  degree  of  confanguinity  be  paft  between  the  iffues 
of  the  donor  and  donee. 

Frank-P ledge,  in  Law,  Signifies  a  pledge  or  furety  for 
the  behaviour  of  freemen. 

According  to  the  ancient  cuftom  of  England,  for  the 
prefervation  of  the  public  peace,,  every  freeborn  man,, 
at  the  age  of  fourteen,  except  religious  perfons,  clerks, 
knights,  and  their  eldeft  fons,  was  obliged  to  give  Se¬ 
curity-  for  his  truth  and  behaviour  towards  the  king  and 
his  fubjefts,  or  elfe  be  imprifoned.  Accordingly,  a 
certain  number  of  neighbours  became  interchangeably- 

bound 
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Frank  bound  for  each  other,  to  fee  each  perfon  of  their  pledge 

II  forthcoming  at  all  times,  or  to  anfwer  for  the  offence 

Frank  ort,  ^  any  one  g0ne  away  .  f0  that  whenever  any  perfon 

offended,  it  was  prefently  inquired  in  what  pledge  he 
was,  and  there  the  perfons  bound  either  produced  the 
offender  in  31  days,  or  made  fatisfa&ion  for  his  of¬ 
fence. 

Frank  Tenement.  See  Tenure. 

FRANKED  letters.  The  privilege  of  letters 
coming  free  of  portage  to  and  from  members  of  par¬ 
liament  was  claimed  by  the  houfe  of  commons  in  1660, 
when  the  firfl:  legal  fettlement  of  the  prefent  port  office 
was  made  ;  but  afterwards  dropped,  upon  a  private 
affarance  from  the  crown,  that  this  privilege  fliould  be 
allowed  the  members.  And  accordingly  a  warrant  was 
conrtantly  iffued  to  the  poftmafter  general,  directing 
the  allowance  thereof  to  the  extent  of  two  ounces  in 
weight ;  till  at  length  it  was  exprefsly  confirmed  by 
4  Geo.  III.  c.  24.  which  adds  many  new  regulations, 
rendered  neceffary  by  the  great  abufes  which  had  crept 
into  the  praCtice  of  franking  ;  whereby  the  annual 
amount  of  franked  letters  had  increafed  from  23,600!. 
in  the  year  1715,  to  170,700!.  in  the  year  1763. 
Further  regulations  have  fince  taken  place  ;  in  parti¬ 
cular,  franks  muff  be  dated  (the  month  written,  at 
length),  and  put  into  the  office  the  fame  day  ;  not  with  - 
ffanding  which,  the  revenue  dill  lofes  by  this  privilege 
a  very  confiderable  annual  revenue. 

FRANKEN,  Franciscus,  commonly  called  Old 
Frank ,  a  famous  Flemifh  painter,  fuppofed  to  have 
been  born  about  the  year  1544  ;  but  though  his  works 
are  well  known,  very  few  of  the  circumftances  of  his 
life  have  been  tranfmitted  to  pofterity.  This  mafter 
painted  hiftorical  fubje&s  from  the  Old  and  New  Tef- 
taments ;  and  was  remarkable  for  introducing  a  great 
number  of  figures  into  his  compofitions,  which  he  had 
the  addrefs  to  group  very  diflindlly.  Vandyck  often 
commended  his  works,  and  thought  them  worthy  of  a 
place  in  any  collection. 

Franken,  FrancifcuSy  diftinguifhed  by  the  name 
of  Young  Frank ,  was  the  fon  of  the  former,  born  in  the 
year  1580.  He  was  inftru&ed  by  his  father;  whofe 
llyle  he  adopted  fo  clofely,  that  their  w'orks  are  fre¬ 
quently  miftaken.  When  he  found  himfelf  fufficiently 
fluffed  at  home,  he  travelled  into  Italy  for  improve¬ 
ment  in  colouring  ;  and,  on  his  return,  his  works  were 
much  coveted.  The  moft  capital  performances  of  this 
painter  are,  a  fcriptural  performance  in  the  church  of 
Notre  Dame  at  Antwerp ;  and  an  excellent  piCl ure,  in  a 
fmall  flze,  of  Solomon’s  idolatry.  Young  Frank  died 
in  1642. 

FRANKENDAL,  a  rtrong  town  of  Germany,  in 
the  dominions  of  the  EleClor  Palatine,  fituated  near 
the  Rhine,  about  feven  miles  fouth  of  Worms.  It 
was  taken  by  the  Spaniards  in  1623,  by  the  Swedes 
in  1632,  burnt  by  the  French  in  1688,  and  finally 
taken  by  the  allies  in  the  year  1794.  E.  Long.  8.  29. 
N.  Lat.  49.  25. 

FRANKENIA ;  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
hexandria  clafs ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking 
under  the  1 7th  order,  Calycanthemce .  See  Botany 
Index. 

FRANKFORT,  the  name  of  feveral  townfhips  in 
different  places  of  North  America;  fuch  as  Frankfort,  a 
townffiip  in  Hancock,  and  diltriCt  of  Maine,  with  a  few 
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houfes  regularly  built.  It  contains  891  inhabitants,  Frankm- 
and  lies  about  238  miles  north-eaft  of  Bolton.  Frank- 
fort,  a  thriving  village  in  Philadelphia  ;  the  name  of 
another  in  Hamprtiire,  of  one  in  Virginia,  and  the  name 
of  the  metropolis  of  Kentuckv. 

FR  ANKINCENSE.  See  Incense. 

FRANKLIN,  Thomas,  D.  D.  chaplain  in  ordi¬ 
nary  to  his  majefty,  was  born  in  London  about  the 
year  1720,  and  was  the  fon  of  Richard  Franklin, 
well  known  as  the  printer  of  an  anti-minifterial  paper 
called  The  Craftfman ;  in  conducing  which  he  re¬ 
ceived  great  affirtance  from  Lord  Bolingbroke,  Mr 
Pulteney,  and  other  excellent  writers,  who  then  op- 
pofed  Sir  Robert  Walpole’s  meafures.  By  the  advice 
of  the  fecond  of  thefe  gentlemen,  young  Franklin  was 
devoted  to  the  church,  with  a  promife  of  being  pro¬ 
vided  for  by  the  patriot ;  who  afterwards  forgot  his 
undertaking,  and  then  entirely  neglefled  him.  Ho 
was  educated  at  Weftminfter  fchool ;  from  whence  lie 
went  to  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge,  where  he  be¬ 
came  fellow  of  Trinity  college,  and  was  fome  time* 

Greek  profeffor.  In  December  1758,  he  was  inffituted 
vicar  of  Ware  and  Thund ridge;  wdiich,  with  the 
lc&urelhip  of  St  Paul,  Covent  Garden,  and  a  chapel 
in  Queen  ftreet,  were  all  the  preferments  he  held  tiff 
he  obtained  the  re&ory  of  Brarted  in  Kent.  This 
gentleman  was  poffeffed  of  no  inconfidhrable  fliare  of 
learning  and  poetical  abilities,  and  was  long  a  favourite 
in  the  literary  world.  His  tranflations  of  Phalareus, 
Sophocles,  and  Lucian,  equally  evince  his  learning 
and  his  genius,  as  they  are  not  more  diftinguilhed  for 
fidelity  in  the  verfion,  than  congeniality  with  the  fpirit 
of  the  admirable  originals.  Dr  Franklin,  like  Mr 
Foote,  fuffered  a  tranflation  from  the  French  to  be 
printed  in  his  name  ;  but  the  Oreftes  and  Ele&ra  are 
fuppofed  to  be  all  that  were  really  by  him.  It  was  a 
tranflation  of  Voltaire’s  works,  to  which  alfo  Dr  Smol¬ 
lett’s  name  appears.  His  own  dramatic  compofitions, 
of  which  the  principal  are  the  tragedies  of  The  Earl 
of  Warwick  and  Matilda,  are  univerfally  known,  and 
defervedly  efleemed  by  the  public.  He  died  in  March 
1784. 

Franklin,  Benjamin ,  a  philofopher  and  a  ftatef- 
man  of  confiderable  eminence,  was  born  in  the  year 
1706,  at  Bolton  in  New  England.  His  family  derived 
their  origin  from  EClon  in  Northamptonfhire,  where 
his  ancertors  had  an  inconfiderable  freehold  for  many 
generations.  The  perfecution  of  the  nonconformirts  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  II.  induced  his  father  to  take  re¬ 
fuge  in  New  England  ;  and  in  the  oity  of  Bolton  he 
followed  the  occupation  of  a  foap-boiler  and  tallow- 
chandler.  Franklin  drew  up  a  hirtory  of  his  own  life 
from  his  nativity  to  the  25th  year  of  his  age  ;  but  as  at 
that  period  he  had  made  no  very  confpicuous  figure  in 
the  world,  it  is  to  be  lamented  that  we  have  not  the  af- 
filtance  of  his  own  pen  to  the  meridian  of  his  career. . 

This  defeiff  wre  have  endeavoured  to  fupply  in  the 
fubfequent  narrative  from  the  molt  authentic  ma¬ 
terials,  avoiding  as  much  as  poflible  the  exaggerated 
panegyric  of  friends,  and  the  unmerited  detraction  of 
enemies. 

Our  author,  from  his  very  infancy,  difeovered  the 
rtrongefl:  propenfity  towards  literary  purfuits,  which  de¬ 
termined  his  father  to  qualify  him  for  the  miniftry ;  but  he 
was  thwarted  in  his  defigns  by  a  numerous  and  increafing 
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Franklin,  family,  and  therefore  Benjamin  was  taken  from  fchool 
w—  at  ten  years  Qf  age?  t0  take  part  in  the  drudgery  of  his 
father’s  trade.  This  greatly  mortified  the  afpiring  mind 
of  young  Franklin,  who  wi fired  to  prefer  a  feafaring 
life  to  fuch  an  employment ;  but  from  this  he  was  dif- 
fuaded  by  the  influence  of  his  father,  who  was  a  man  of 
fome  knowledge,  and  poffeffed  a  folid  understanding. 
He  made  it  his  chief  aim  to  infpire  his  children  with 
the  love  of  knowledge  and  the  principles  of  moral  rec¬ 
titude.  He  had  few  books  $  yet  from  among  thefe 
Benjamin  feledled  a  number  of  voyages  and  travels,  as 
rvell  as  different  hiflories,  a  fpecies  of  reading  for  which 
he  had  a  Strong  predile&ion.  By  going  through  a 
courfe  of  controverfial  divinity  in  this  unaided  manner, 
he  greatly  flrengthened  his  argumentative  powers,  which 
wTas  moft  probably  all  he  had  in  view.  Defoe  upon  pro¬ 
jects,  according  to  his  own  account,  made  fuch  impref- 
lions  upon  his  mind  as  in  a  great  meafure  directed  the 
fubfequent  events  of  his  life. 

He  was  now  chofen  to  an  employment  wmich  accord¬ 
ed  much  better  with  the  natural  bent  of  his  mind  than 
ihe  bufinefs  of  his  father’s  (hop.  A  brother  of  his  own 
had  a  printing-office  in  Bolton,  to  whom  Benjamin  was 
bound  apprentice  at  I  2  years  of  age.  With  the  mecha¬ 
nical  part  of  the  bufinefs  he  was  foon  acquainted  \ 
and  the  opportunities  thus  afforded  him  of  procuring 
new  books  to  read,  were  eagerly  feized,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  night  frequently  Spent  in  the  per- 
ufal  of  them.  He  foon  became  anxious  to  imitate  the 
wTorks  which  he  molt  admired,  and  his  firft  attempts 
were  of  a  poetical  nature.  He  compofed  and  printed 
ballads,  which  were  well  received  by  thofe  who  love 
fuch  a  fpecies  of  reading  \  yet  his  father  had  the  ad- 
drefs  to  convince  him  that  nature  never  deligned  him 
for  a  poet.  He  therefore  turned  his  whole  attention  to 
the  cultivation  of  profe  compolition,  in  which  he  Suc¬ 
ceeded  infinitely  better  \  and  he  thus  became  Superior 
to  his  brethren  of  the  prefs,  and  raifed  himfelf  to  Rations 
of  public  importance.  As  his  paffion  for  reading  and 
■writing  was  very  ftrong,  fo  he  became  in  a  Ihort  time  a 
powerful  difputant,  which  was  llrengthened  by  his  inti¬ 
macy  with  a  young  man  of  a  fimilar  difpofition.  He 
perufed,  with  uncommon  attention,  a  tranllation  of  Xe¬ 
nophon’s  Memorabilia,  which  enabled  him  either  to 
confute  or  confound  an  adverfary  by  a  number  of  quef- 
tions.  It  is  alfo  certain  that  he  became  a  Sceptic  as  to 
the  religion  in  which  he  had  been  educated,  and  pro¬ 
pagated  his  unbelief  with  zeal  and  affiduity.  The  fatal 
confequences  which  this  produced  on  the  deportment  of 
fome  of  his  intimate  companions,  at  length  happily  con¬ 
vinced  him  that  it  is  extremely  dangerous  to  deltroy  the 
Salutary  influence  of  religion,  without  being  able  to 
Substitute  any  thing  in  its  place  of  equal  importance  and 
efficacy.  He  Seems,  however,  to  have  continued  a 
Sceptic  in  his  own  mind,  yet  he  ftill  retained  a  love  for 
moral  re£litude,  which  led  him  to  adopt  honourable 
means  in  the  profecution  of  valuable  ends.  Much  to 
his  honour  be  it  Spoken,  he  acquired,  at  a  very  early 
period  of  life,  that  triumph  over  his  fenfual  appetites, 
which  is  So  effentially  neceffary  to  a  life  of  dignity,  ufe- 
fulnefs,  and  virtue.  Having  read  Tyron’s  recommen¬ 
dation  of  a  vegetable  diet,  at  16  years  of  age,  he  aban¬ 
doned  the  ufe  of  animal  food  ;  and  on  offering  to  his 
brother  to  Support  himSelf  on  half  the  money  which  was 
j>aid  for  his  board,  he  was  allowed  to  adopt  his  own 
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plan,  by  which  means  he  wTas  enabled  to  Save  a  confi-  Frankiii 
derable  Sum  for  the  purchafe  of  books.  Although  he  '-“""v"- 
relaxed  confiderably  as  to  a  vegetable  diet,  yet  he  thus 
acquired  the  habit  of  being  fatisfied  with  little,  and  a 
contempt  of  the  gratifications  of  the  palate  was  frequent¬ 
ly  of  fingular  advantage  to  him  through  the  whole  of 
life. 

When  his  brother  began  a  newrs-paper,  Benjamin 
Sent  a  number  of  pieces  on  various  topics  to  be  inferted, 
which  met  with  the  approbation  of  the  moft  competent 
judges  y — a  fatisfa£lion  lie  enjoyed  without  being  knowm, 
as  they  were  all  anonymous.  His  brother  treated  him 
with  the  harfhnefs  of  a  mailer,  wdiich  he  bore  with  the 
utmoft  impatience,  as  the  public  had  already  pronounced  , 
him  to  be  poffeffed  of  merit.  The  Rates  of  America 
having  prohibited  James  Franklin  from  publiihing  this 
paper,  on  account  of  fome  political  offence,  the  name  of 
Benjamin  was  employed  as  publiiher,  in  confequence  of 
which  he  procured  his  indentures,  although  he  agreed 
privately  with  his  brother  to  ferve  out  his  time.  But 
as  he  did  not  deem  this  agreement  obligatory,  he  wrent 
to  New  York  by  fea,  and  from  that  place  to  Philadel¬ 
phia,  in  the  feventeenth  year  of  his  age.  He  himfelf 
acknowledges  this  to  have  been  a  fault,  and  therefore 
has  averted  that  cenfure  which  he  would  otherwife  have 
deferved.  At  Philadelphia  he  engaged  with  a  printer 
of  the  name  of  Keimer,  whofe  affairs  he  foon  placed  on 
a  more  refpe&able  footing  \  and  here  alfo  he  became 
acquainted  with  feveral  young  men  of  a  literary  turn  of 
mind,  by  wffiofe  company  his  tafte  for  knowledge  was 
greatly  improved. 

He  foon  after  became  acquainted  with  Sir  William 
Keith  the  governor  off  that  province,  who  powerfully 
recommended  it  to  him  to  commence  bufinefs  on  his 
own  account,  and  promifed  to  give  him  all  the  encou¬ 
ragement  in  his  pow?er,  Encouraged  by  this  gentleman 
to  adopt  fuch  a  plan,  he  fet  out  for  Bofton  on  a  vifit 
to  his  parents,  in  order  to  picture  from  them  fome  pe¬ 
cuniary  aid  ;  but  a  welcome  reception  wrs  all  he  could 
obtain.  Having  returned  to  Fh  •-L-hiu,  S*r  William 
generoufly  offered  to  take  the  whole  orden  upon  him¬ 
felf,  and  advifed  Franklin  to  mak  1  a  voyage  to  Eng¬ 
land,  in  order  to  procure  every  thing  neceffary  for 
a  printing-office.  He  fet  fail  in  the  year  1725,  and 
took  with  him  his  intimate  companion  Ralph,  whefe 
name  has  been  rendered  memorable  by  being  celebrated 
in  the  Dunciad.  Unfortunately  for  Franklin,  Sir 
William  Keith,  on  whofe'  letters  of  recommendation 
and  credit  he  entirely  relied,  bafely  deceived  him,  and 
he  was  obliged  to  wmrk  as  a  journeyman  in  London  for 
his  immediate  fubfiftence.  His  friend  Ralph  could  only 
live  by  his  head,  and  his  income  of  confequence  was  ex¬ 
tremely  circumfcribed,  as  well  as  precarious,  which 
made  him  a  heavy  burden  on  the  pocket  of  B  njamin. 

In  that  diffolute  metropolis  the  one  forgot  his  wife  and 
child  in  America,  and  the  other  the  folemn  promifes 
of  fidelity  wffiich  he  had  made  to  a  Mifs  Read,  prior  to 
his  departure  •, — another  Rep  of  his  conduct  which  he 
himfelf  feverely  cenfures.  By  a  differtation  on  liberty 
and  neceffity,  pleafure  and  pain,  he  acquired  confider- 
able  reputation,  and  it  w^as  the  means  of  introducing 
him  to  the  celebrated  Dr  Mandev file,  author  of  the 
Fable  of  the  Bees.  In  the  fecond  printing-office  in 
which  he  worked,  belaboured  inceffantly  to  convince  his 
fellow  workmen  that  a  pint  of  porter  does  not  contain 
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Franklin.  half  fo  much  nourifhment  as  a  penny  roll,  for  which  he 
>  obtained  the  ludicrous  epithet  of  the  American  aquatic ; 
yet  he  was  filially  enabled  to  make  many  converts  to 
his  dodrine  ; — a  proof  that  he  poffelTed  ilrong  perfuafive 
powers,  when  we  conlider  the  deep-rooted  attachment 
of  thofe  with  whom  he  had  to  treat  to  their  favcurite 
libation. 

After  eighteen  months  refidence  in  London,  he  re¬ 
turned  to  Philadelphia  in  the  year  1726,  and  became 
clerk  to  a  Mr  Denham,  a  man  of  refpedability,  who 
had  opened  a  wrarehoufe  in  that  city.  He  foon  became 
acquainted  with  the  principles  of  commerce,  and  led  a 
very  happy  life  in  this  new  lituation,  till  the  connexion 
was  diflolved  by  the  death  of  Mr  Denham,  which  hap¬ 
pened  the  following  year.  This  again  obliged  him  to 
become  journeyman  printer,  and  he  -was  afterwards 
overfeer  in  the  office  of  Keimer,  whom  we  have  already 
mentioned.  Here  he  acquired  great  elteem,  and  at 
length  conceived  the  idea  of  fetting  up  for  himfelf, 
which  he  accomplifhed  by  entering  into  partnerfhip 
with  one  Meredith,  a  fellow  workman,  whofe  father 
was  in  circumdances  to  enable  him  to  advance  them 
fome  money.  His  indudry  was  habitual,  but  the  idea 
that  he  was  now  working  for  himfelf,  gave  it  additional 
energy.  He  was  chiefly  indrumental  in  the  inftitution 
of  a  club  which  went  by  the  name  of  the  junto,  and 
which  was  highly  conducive  to  the  intelledual  im¬ 
provement  of  its  members.  Before  the  ad  million  of  a 
candidate,  the  following  quedions  were  put  to  him. 
44  Do  you  fincerely  declare  that  you  love  mankind  in 
general,  of  what  profeffion  or  religion  foever  ?  Do 
you  think  any  perfon  ought  to  be  harmed  in  his  body, 
name,  or  goods,  for  mere  fpeculative  opinions,  or  his 
external  way  of  worfliip  ?  Do  you  love  truth  for  truth’s 
fake  ,  and  will  you  endeavour  impartially  to  find  and 
receive  it  yourfelf,  and  communicate  it  to  others  ?” 
Franklin  and  his  copartner  began  a  newfpaper,  which 
the  labours  and  talents  of  the  former  brought  into 
repute,  and  by  them  the  votes  and  laws  of  the  affem- 
bly  came  afterwards  to  be  printed.  The  partner¬ 
fhip  being  difFolved  by  the  departure  of  Meredith, 
Franklin,  by  the  generous  aid  of  friends,  was  enabled 
to  take  the  whole  bufinefs  upon  himfelf,  to  which  he 
added  the  bufinefs  of  a  dationer.  When  the  increafe  of 
paper  money  engaged  the  attention  of  the  American 


government,  Franklin  wrote  an  anonymous  pamphlet 
in  defence  of  the  meafure,  by  which  he  acquired  con- 
fiderable  reputation,  the  countenance  of  men  in  power, 
and  it  placed  his  profperity  on  a  permanent  bafis. 
About  this  time  he  kept  up  a  criminal  correfpondence 
with  different  females,  chiefly  owing,  perhaps,  to  the 
difappointment  he  met  with  in  the  fird  objed  of  his 
love,  Mifs  Read,  who  by  this  time  was  married  to  ano¬ 
ther  in  confequence  of  his  negled.  But  we  forget  the 
faults  of  the  man  in  the  ingenuous  confeffion  of  the  pe¬ 
nitent.  A  report  prevailing  that  Mifs  Read’s  hufband  was 
married  to  another  woman,  he  retired  to  the  Wed  Indies 
where  he  died,  and  Franklin  married  the  oojed  of  his  firft 
love  in  the  month  of  September  17 36,  being  then 
about  24  years  of  age.  She  proved  a  valuable  wife, 
and  in  every  fenfe  of  the  word,  an  44  help  meet  for 
him.” 

To  him  we  are  to  afcribe  the  eftablifhment  of  a  pub¬ 
lic  library  at  Philadelphia,  which  he  accomnlifhed  in 
the  year  1731,  and  had  the  fatisfadion  of  feeing  it  ar- 
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rive  at  that  flourifhing  condition  which  it  has  long  fincc  Franklin, 
attained.  His  44  Poor  Richard’s  Almanac,”  was  be- 
gun  in  1732,  and  became  remarkable  for  the  many 
prudential  maxims  with  which  it  abounded  ,  and  the 
proverbial  manner  in  which  they  were  expreffed  made 
them  take  fad  hold  of  the  memory.  His  political  ca¬ 
reer  commenced  in  1736,  when  he  was  chofen  clerk  to 
the  general  affembly  of  Pennfylvania,  to  which  he  wTas 
re-eleded'for  feveral  years,  and  at  lad  became  a  repre- 
fentative.  In  1737,  was  ma^e  poftmader  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  and  in  the  fubfequent  year  he  greatly  improv¬ 
ed  the  police  of  the  city,  by  the  formation  of  a  fire- 
company,  and  afterwards  an  infurance-company  againd 
Ioffes  by  fire.  In  the  wrar  with  France,  which  broke 
out  in  1744,  when  the  bed  means  of  defending  the 
province  againd  the  inroads  of  the  enemy,  and  when 
the  militia  bill  was  thrown  afide  from  its  being  ob¬ 
noxious  to  the  people,  Franklin*  fuggefted  the  idea  of  a 
voluntary  affociation  for  their  mutual  defence,  which 
was  indantly  figned  by  1200  perfons,  and  1 0.000  fub- 
fcriptions  were  obtained  in  a  fhort  time  by  circulating 
it  through  the  province.  By  this  and  limilar  means 
America  had  an  opportunity  of  afcertaining  her  own 
drength,  and  how  to  make  ufe  of  it  with  advantage  in 
cafes  of  emergency. 

About  this  time  he  began  his  intereding  experiments 
on  electricity,  by  the  refult  of  which  he  judly  acquired 
a  didinguifhed  reputation.  The  library  fociety  of  Phi¬ 
ladelphia  having  received  from  Mr  Peter  Collinfon  in 
the  year  1745?  an  account  of  the  fads  refpeding  elec¬ 
tricity  which  at  that  time  engroffed  the  attention  of 
philofophers  in  Europe,  Franklin  fet  about  dudying 
the  fubjed  writh  the  great ed  afliduity.  He  gave  the 
account  of  his  refearches,  the  title  of  44  New  experi¬ 
ments  and  obfervations  in  electricity,  made  at  Philadel¬ 
phia  in  America,”  and  addreffed  to  Mr  Collinfon  in 
the  form  of  letters,  bearing  date  from  1747  to  1754. 

They  wTere  everywhere  read  with  avidity,  and  univerfal- 
ly  admired  5  Dr  Priedley  fpeaks  of  them  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  terms.  44  It  is  not  eafy  to  fay  whether  wTe  are  mod 
pleafed  with  the  fimplicity  and  perfpicuity  with  which 
the  author  propofes  every  hypothefis  of  his  own,  or  the 
noble  franknefs  with  which  he  relates  his  midakes,  when 
they  were  corrected  by  fubfequent  experiments.”  Not 
to  fwell  this  article  with  a  detailed  account  of  all  his 
difcoveries  on  this  fubjed,  we  fhall  content  ourfelves  * 
with  mentioning  that  mod  intereding  of  the  whole, 
his  grand  difcovery  that  lightning  and  eledric  fire  are 
identically  the  fame.  This  identity  had  begun  to  be 
fufpeded,  and  experiments  had  been  made  in  France  to 
afcertain  the  fad  ;  but  it  was  referved  to  Franklin  to 
denrtondrate  this  fad  by  his  own  experiments.  He  ob¬ 
tained  his  fird  decifive  proof  of  this  in  the  month  of 
June  1752,  by  fetting  up  a  filken  kite  into  the  air  with 
a  point  of  iron,  and  a  key  fadened  to  the  end  of  the 
hempen  dring  by  which  he  held  it.  In  this  manner  he 
drew  down  from  a  thunder  cloud  a  fufficient  quantity  of 
eledric  fire  to  emit  fenfible  fparks  from  the  key.  By 
means  of  hn  infulated  iron  rod  which  he  fixed  upon  his 
houfe,  he  drew  down  the  lightning,  and  was  thus  fur- 
nidied  with  an-  opportunity  of  difcovering  whether  it 
was  politive  or  negative.  As  he  firmly  believed  that 
philofophical  difcoveries  were  only  valuable  in  fo  far  as 
they  could  be  produdive  of  benefit  to  man,  he  made 
them  fubfervient  to  the  protedion  of  buildings  from  the 
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effects  of  lightning,  which  are  truly  alarming  in  North 
America.  He  applied  phyfics  to  the  purpofes  of  com¬ 
mon  life,  and  in  1 745  invented  his  Pennfylvania  fire¬ 
places,  in  which  the  qualities  of  an  open  grate  were 
combinei  with  that  of  a  ftove. 

Ke  turned  his  attention  very  much  to  the  fubjeft  of 
politics,  which  was  extremely  natural  for  a  man  of  a 
public  fpirit  living  under  a  popular  government.  He 
was  chofen  a  reprefentative  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia 
Tor  the  provincial  aflembly  in  1747.  At  this  time  a 
conteft  fubfifted  between  the  affembly  and  the  proprie¬ 
taries,  as  to  the  claim  of  the  latter  to  be  exempted  from 
public  burdens.  Franklin  took  the  popular  fide  of  the 
queftion,  by  which  he  acquired  great  influence,  and 
was  regarded  as  the  head  of  the  oppofition.  This  was 
not  the  offspring  of  eloquence,  for  he  feldom  fpoke,  and 
never  in  the  form  of  an  harangue  5  but  his  pointed  ob- 
fervations,  his  unadorned  good  fenfe,  frequently  de- 
firoyed  the  effeft  of  the  moll:  elaborate  orations. 

He  drewT  up  the  plan  of  an  academy  to  be  founded 
at  Philadelphia,  from  a  conviftion  that  education  in  a 
free  ftate  is  of  the  utmoft  importance.  It  w^as  carried 
into  effeft  in  the  year  1750,  by  virtue  of  a  fubfcription, 
to  wThich  the  proprietors  afterwards  liberally  contribut¬ 
ed.  He  difcharged  the  duties  of  his  office  as  poftmaf- 
ter  of  Philadelphia  with  fo  much  pun&uality,  that  he 
was  appointed  deputy  poftmafter  general  for  the  Britifh 
colonies  in  1753,  and  the  revenue  w^as  foon  bettered 
by  his  umvearied  exertions.  A  plan  for  conciliating 
the  Indians,  and  forming  an  alliance  with  them,  wTas 
drawn  up  by  Franklin  in  1754,  to  which  the  commif- 
lioners  at  Albany  agreed,  and  a  copy  of  it  was  tranf- 
mitted  to  the  Britiffi  privy  council.  It  is  a  fingular 
circumflance,  that  this  plan  was  rejected  by  the  affem- 
blies  as  giving  too  much  power  to  the  crowm,  wffiile  the 
Britiffi  miniftry  declared  that  it  gave  too  much  influ¬ 
ence  to  the  reprefentatives  of  the  people.  In  the  year 
1 757,  Franklin  fet  fail  for  London,  as  agent  for  Penn¬ 
fylvania,  the  affembly  of  that  province  being  involved 
in  difputes  with  the  proprietary.  It  was  agreed  on  by 
the  privy  council,  that  landholders  ffiould  pay  their 
ffiare  of  the  public  burdens,  on  condition  Franklin 
would  engage  that  they  fliould  be  fairly  proportioned. 
He  continued  at  the  Britiffi  court  as  agent  for  his  pro¬ 
vince,  and  acquired  fo  great  reputation,  that  the  fame 
trufl  was  repofed  in  him  for  Maffachuffets,  Maryland, 
and  Georgia.  His  merit  as  a  philofopher  wras  now 
juflly  appreciated  in  Europe,  and  he  was  made  a  fel¬ 
low  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London.  The  degree  of 
L.  L.  D.  was  alfo  conferred  upon  him  at  St  Andrews, 
Edinburgh,  and  Oxford. 

In  the  year  1762  he  returned  to  America,  where  he 
received  the  thanks  of  the  affembly  of  Pennfylvania,  and 
a  handfome  recompenfe  in  money  for  his  important 
fervices.  When  the  ftamp  aft  occafioned  fo  much  dif- 
turbance  in  America,  Dr  Franklin  was  fummoned  to 
the  bar  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  to  give  evidence  ref- 
pefting  the  difpofitions  of  the  people,  whether  he  thought 
they  could  be  induced  to  fubmit  to  it  $  and  the  energy 
and  clearnefs  of  his  reprefentations  were  inftrumental 
in  procuring  the  repeal  of  that  obnoxious  meafure. 

On  the  commencement  of  hofiilities  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  colonies  in  1775,  returned  to  Ame¬ 
rica,  and  was  chofen  a  delegate  to  corigrefs  by  the  le¬ 
gislature  of  Pennfylvania.  In  1776  he  treated  with 
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Lord  HowTe  on  the  fubjeft  of  a  reconciliation,  and  in  Franklin, 
one  of  his  letters  expreffed  in  ftrong  terms  the  temper 
of  the  Britiffi  nation,  to  wffiich  he  imputed  the  fatal 
extremity  then  arrived.  When  the  queftion  of  inde¬ 
pendence  came  to  be  difcuffed,  he  was  decidedly  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  the  meafure,  and  w^as  highly  inftrumental  in 
bringing  over  the  public  mind  to  the  fame  opinion. 

When  a  negotiation  with  France  was  opened,  Dr 
Franklin  was  chofen  one  of  the  perfonages  to  reftde  at 
that  court.  His  political  abilities  eminently  qualified 
him  for  fuch  a  ftation,  and  his  charafter  as  a  philofopher 
gained  him  great  efteem  in  a  country  where  knowledge 
is  revered.  He  brought  about  a  treaty  with  France  of 
an  offenfive  and  defenfive  nature  in  1778,  the  imme¬ 
diate  confequence  of  wffiich  wras  a  wrar  writh  Britain. 

He  was  one  of  thofe  who  figned  the  provifional  treaty 
the  year  following.  Prior  to  his  leaving  Europe  he 
concluded  a  treaty  with  Sw  eden  and  Pruffia.  He  wras 
recalled  from  that  aftive  ftation  in  1785,  wffiich  he  had 
filled  with  fo  much  ability,  and  cholen  preiident  of  the 
fupreme  executive  council.  He  w^as.  chofen  preiident 
of  a  fociety  for  alleviating  the  miferies  of  prifons,  and 
aboliihing  fiavery.  His  increafing  infirmities  made  him 
withdraw  from  all  public  bufinefs  in  1788  }  and  on 
April  the  17th  1790,  he  terminated  his  aftive  and  ufe- 
ful  life,  in  the  85th  year  of  his  age. 

Perhaps  no  man  ever  exceeded  Dr  Franklin  in  that 
folid  praftical  wifdom  which  confifts  in  purfuing  valu¬ 
able  ends  by  the  moft  appropriate  means.  Iiis  cool 
temper  and  found  judgement  fecured  him  from  errone¬ 
ous  expeftations.  He  faw  things  in  their  true  light, 
and  predifted  confequences  with  nearly  a  prophetic 
fpirit.  He  faid  of  himfelf  “  I  have  always  fet  a  greater 
value  on  the  charafter  of  a  doer  of  good ,  than  any  other 
kind  of  reputation.”  In  1779,  his  “  Political,  Mifcel- 
laneous,  and  Philofophical  pieces,,,  were  publiftied  in 
4to  and  8vo.  His  effays,  humorous,  moral,  and  lite¬ 
rary,  wrere  publiffied  after  his  death,  in  two  fmall  vo¬ 
lumes. 

He  was  by  no  means  inattentive  to  his  own  intereft, 
of  wffiich  his  rapid  advancement  in  life  furniffies  an 
ample  proof  \  yet  he  never  neglefted  the  intereft  of  fo¬ 
ciety,  or  the  good  of  mankind  in  general.  The  deli¬ 
cate  fituations  in  which  he  frequently  flood,  unavoidably 
expofed  him  to  the  cenfure  of  his  enemies  5  yet  his  ge¬ 
neral  conduft  has  long  ago  received  the  approbation  of 
his  countrymen,  by  whom  he  wTas  conftdered  as  the 
beft  and  moft  valuable  of  citizens.  When  we  view  him 
as  a  philofopher,  we  muft  afcribe  his  chief  merit  to  his 
eleftrical  difcoverieis,  yet  on  many  other  topics,  fuch  as 
meteorology  and  mechanics,  he  evinced  himfelf  a  man 
of  confiderable  penetration.  As  a  political  writer,  his 
great  merit  is  clearnefs,  energy,  and  fimplicity  ;  and  as 
a  mifcellaneous  author  he  poffeffes  a  fund  of  humour 
wffiich  cannot  fail  to  be  at  once  both  entertaining  and 
impreffive. 

Franklin,  the  name  of  feveral  counties  in  America, 
fuch  as  Franklin  county  in  Pennfylvania,  computed  to 
contain  800  fquare  miles,  or  512,000  acres.  It  contains 
11  townfhips,  and  15,655  inhabitants.  Franklin,  a 
county  in  Kentucky  \  the  name  of  one  in  Halifax,  of 
one  in  Virginia,  and  of  another  in  Georgia,  which  con¬ 
tains  1041  inhabitants,  including  156  flaves.  It  is  alfo 
the  name  of  a  towmfhip  in  Maffachufetts  \  of  one  in 
Pennfylvania,  another  in  New  York,  and  of  another  in 
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Ffjuks  Conne&icut,  as  well  as  of  a  fmall  ifie  at  the  mouth  of 
'i  St  George’s  river. 

^Fraternal.,  FRANKS,  FRANCS,  FraNKIS,  or  FrANQUIS,  a 
name  which  the  Turks,  Arabs,  Greeks,  &c.  give  to 
all  the  people  of  the  weftern  parts  of  Europe.  The 
appellation  is  commonly  fuppofed  to  have  had  its  rife 
in  Afia,  at  the  time  of  the  croifades ;  when  the  French 
made  the  mod  confiderable  figure  among  the  croiffees  : 
from  which  time  the  Turks,  Saracens,  Greeks,  Abyf- 
fmians,  Sec,  ufed  it  as  a  common  term  for  all  the  Chri- 
fiians  of  Europe  *,  and  called  Europe  itfelf  Frankiflan . 
The  Arabs  and  Mahometans,  fays  M.  d’Herbelot,  ap¬ 
ply  the  term  Franks  not  only  to  the  French  (to  whom 
the  name  originally  belonged,  but  alfo  to  the  Latins 
and  Europeans  in  general. 

But  F.  Goar,  in  his  notes  on  Condinus,  cap.  5.  n.  43. 
furnifties  another  origin  of  the  appellation  Franks ,  of 
greater  antiquity  than  the  former.  He  obferves,  that 
the  Greeks  at  firft  confined  the  name  to  the  Franci , 
i.  e.  the  German  nations,  who  had  fettled  themfelves 
in  France  or  Gaul  \  but  afterwards  they  gave  the  fame 
name  to  the  Apulians  and  Calabrians,  after  they  had 
been  conquered  by  the  Normans  •,  and  at  length  the 
name  was  farther  extended  to  all  the  Latins. 

In  this  fenfe  is  the  word  ufed  by  feveral  Greek  wri¬ 
ters  ;  as  Comnenus,  Sec.  who  to  diftinguifh  the  French, 
call  them  the  we/leni  Franks.  Du  Cange  adds,  that 
about  the  time  of  Charlemagne  they  diftinguiftted  eaft- 
em  France,  weftern  France,  Latin  or  Roman  France, 
and  German  France,  which  was  the  ancient  France, 
afterwards  called  Franconia. 

FRASCATI,  or  Frescati.  See  Frescati. 
FRASERSBURGH,  a  fmall  fea-port  town  in  the 
county  of  Aberdeen,  fituated  on  the  point  of  land  call¬ 
ed  Kinnaird'1  s  Head ',  which  is  the  fouthern  extremity 
of  the  Murray  frith.  It  has  a  fmall  but  excellent  har¬ 
bour,  made  and  kept  up  at  a  confiderable  expence  by 
the  proprietor  and  the  town,  and  well  adapted  for  build¬ 
ing  fmall  velfels.  According  to  the  tide,  there  are 
from  11  to  15  feet  water  within  the  harbour,  and  20 
feet  immediately  without  at  fpring  tides  :  without  is  a 
tolerable  road  for  (hipping,  in  a  bay  nearly  a  league  in 
length  and  half  a  league  in  breadth,  wfith  good  ancho¬ 
rage  in  a  fandy  bottom.  Veffels  of  about  200  tons  bur¬ 
den  can  enter  the  harbour.  Fraferfburgh  contains  about 
icoo  inhabitants,  and  is  well  fituated  for  trade  with  the 
eaft  coaft  of  Europe.  The  only  manufa&ure  carried  on 
in  Fraferfburgh  is  in  linen  yarn,  of  which  there  is  an¬ 
nually  exported  to  the  amount  of  3000I.  or  4000I. 

FRATERNAL,  fomething  belonging  to  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  brother. 

Fraternal  AjfeBion  is  the  love  and  attachment  fub- 
fifting  among,  or  due  to  one  another  by,  children  of 
the  fame  family. 

Though  all  mankind  fprung  from  the  fame  head,  are 
bound  to  cultivate  a  mutual  good  will  to  each  other ; 
yet^  tl^is  duty  is  not  fo  obvious  and  flriking  as  that 
wrhich  is  incumbent  on  thofe  who  belong  to  the  fame 
family.  Nothing  can  approach  nearer  to  felf  love  than 
fraternal  affedion  :  and  there  is  but  a  ihort  remove  from 
our  own  concerns  and  happinefs,  to  theirs  who  come 
from  the  fame  (lock,  and  are  partakers  of  the  fame  blood. 
Nothing,  therefore,  can  be  more  horrible  than  difeord 
and  animofity  among  members  fo  allied  5  and  nothing 
fo  beautiful  as  harmony  and  love. 
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This  relation  is  formed  by  nature,  not  by  choice ;  Fraternity 
and  though  it  has  many  things  in  common  with,  yet  it  !j 
is  prior  to,  the  obligations  of  fricndftiip  :  confequently  1-< 

nature  and  reafon  dictate  that  there  Ihould  be  a  pecu¬ 
liar  affeCtion  between  brethren.  We  are  not  obliged, 
however,  to  make  a  brother  or  fitter  an  intimate  or  ^o~ 
fom  friend  in  preference  to  one  who  is  not  akin.  Di- 
verfity  of  temper,  and  ivant  of  fuitable  qualification's,, 
may  render  it  unfafe  and  improper.  But  where  friend- 
fhip  and  fraternity  meet  in  the  fame  perfons,  fuch  a 
conjunction  adds  a  luftre  to  the  relation. 

Among  brethren,  a  hearty  benevolence,  an  ardent 
concern  for  each  other’s  welfare,  a  readinefs  to  ferve 
and  promote  it,  are  the  peculiar  offices  of  this  relation  ; 
and  though  friends  are  to  have  their  fhare,  yet  the 
claim  of  kindred  is  firft  and  Ordinarily  ftrongeft.  “  Ne- 
ceffaria  praefidia  vitae  debentur  iis  maxime  (fays  Cicero), 
quos  ante  dixi,  i.  e.  propinquis)  :  vita  autem,  viCtufque 
communis,  concilia,  fermones,  Sec.  in  amicitiis  vigent 
maxime.”  Dc  Offlciis. 

FRATERNITY,  brotherhood,  the  relation  or 
union  of  brothers,  friends,  partners,  affociates,  &c. 

Fraternity,  in  a  civil  fenfe,  is  ufed  for  a  guild,  a f- 
fociation,  or  fociety  of  perfons,  united  into  a  body,  for 
fome  common  intereft  or  advantage.  See  Company 
and  Guild. 

Fraternity,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  countries,  fig- 
nifies  a  fociety  for  the  improvement  of  devotion.  Of 
thefe  there  are  feveral  forts  5  as,  1.  The  fraternity  of 
the  rofary,  founded  by  St  Dominic.  It  is  divided  in¬ 
to  tv7o  branches,  called  the  common  rofary ,  and  the  per¬ 
petual  rofary  ;  the  former  of  whom  are  obliged  to  con- 
fefs  and  communicate  every  firfl  Sunday  in  the  month, 
and  the  latter  to  repeat  the  rofary  continually.  2.  The 
fraternity  of  the  fcapulary,  whom  the  bleffed  Virgin, 
according  to  the  fabbatine  bull  of  Pope  John  XXIL 
has  promifed  to  deliver  out  of  hell  the  firft  Sunday  af¬ 
ter  their,  death.  3.  The  fraternity  of  St  Francis’s 
girdle,  are  clothed  with  a  fack  of  a  gray  colour,  which 
they  tie  with  a  cord,  and  in  proceffions  walk  bare¬ 
footed,  carrying  in  their  hands  a  w7ooden  crofs. _ 

4.  That  of  St  Auftin’s  leathern  girdle  comprehends  a 
great  many  devotees.  Italy,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  are 
the  countries  where  one  fees  the  greateft  number  of 
thefe  fraternities,  fome  of  wffiich  affume  the  name  of 
arch  fraternities.  Pope  Clement  VII.  inftituted  the 

arch-fraternity  of  charity,  which  diftributes  bread  every 
Sunday  among  the  poor,  and  gives  portions  to  40  poor 
girls  on  the  feaft  of  St  Jerome  their  patron.  The  fra¬ 
ternity  of  death  buries  fuch  dead  as  are  abandoned  by 
their  relations,  and  caufes  maffes  to  be  celebrated  for  them. 
FRATRES  ar vales.  See  Ar vales. 

FRATRIAGE,  the  partition  among  brothers,  or 
coheirs,  coming  to  the  fame  inheritance  or  fucceffion. 

•  FRATRICELLI,  in  ecclefiaftical  hiftory,  an  en- 
thufiaftic  fed  of  Francifcans,  which  rofe  in  Italy,  and 
pai  ticularly  in  the  marqiufate  of  Ancona,  about  the 
year  J294.  The  word  is  an  Italian  diminutive,  figni- 
fying  fraterculi ,  or  “  little  brothers  and  was  here 
ufed  as  a  term  of  derifion,  as  they  were  raoft  of  them 
apoftate  monks,  whom  the  Italians  call  fratelli,  or  fra- 
tricel/i .  For  this  reafon  the  term  fratricelli,  as  a  nick¬ 
name,  was  given  to  many  other  feds,  as  the  Catharifts, 
the  Waldenfes,  Sec .  however  different  in  their  opinions 
and  in  their  condud.  But  this  denomination  applied  to 
Ee  the 
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Fratricide. the  auftere  part  of  the  Francifcans  was  confidered  as  ho- 

*  a™rn~\~mnn- '  nourable.  See  FRANCISCANS. 

The  founders  were  P.  Maurato,  and  P.  de  Foflom- 
broni,  who  having  obtained  of  Pope  Celeftin  V.  a  per- 
miffion  to  live  in  folitude,  after  the  manner  of  her¬ 
mits,  and  to  obferve  the  rule  of  St  Francis  in  all  its 
rigour,  feveral  idle  vagabond  monks  joined  them,  who, 
living  after  their  own  fancies,  and  making  all  perfec¬ 
tion  to  confifl  in  poverty,  were  foon  condemned  by 
Pope  Boniface  VIII.  and  his  fucceffor,  and  the  inquifi- 
tors  ordered  to  proceed  againfl  them  as  heretics :  which 
eommiffion  they  executed  with  their  ufual  barbarity. 
Upon  this,  retiring  into  Sicily,  Peter  John  Oliva  de 
Serignan  had  no  fooner  publifhed  his  Comment  on  the 
Apocalypfe,  than  they  adopted  his  errors.  They 
foretold  the  reformation  of  the  church,  and  the  reflora- 
tion  of  the  true  gofpel  of  Chrift,  by  the  genuine  follow¬ 
ers  of  St  Francis,  and  declared  their  affent  to  almoft  all 
the  do&rines  which  were  publifhed  under  the  name  of 
the  abbot  Joachim,  in  the  “  Introduction  to  the  ever- 
lafting  Gofpel,”  a  book  publifhed  in  1520,  and  ex¬ 
plained  by  one  of  the  fpiritual  friars  whofe  name  was 
Gerhard.  Among  other  enormities  inculcated  in  this 
book,  it  is  pretended  that  St  Francis  was  the  angel 
mentioned  in  Rev.  xiv.  6.  and  had  promulgated  to  the 
world  the  true  and  everlafling  Gofpel  of  God  j  that 
the  Gofpel  of  Chrift  was  to  be  abrogated  in  1  260,  and 
to  give  place  to  this  new  and  everlaiting  Gofpel,  which 
was  to  be  fubflituted  in  its  room  ;  and  that  the  mini- 
fters  of  this  great  reformation  were  to  be  humble  and 
bare -footed  friars,  deflitute  of  all  worldly  employ¬ 
ments.  Some  fay  they  even  elected  a  pope  of  their 
church  }  at  leaft  they  appointed  a  general,  with  Supe¬ 
riors,  and  built  monafteries,  &c.  Befides  the  opinions 
of  Oliva,  they  held,  that  the  Sacraments  of  the  church 
were  invalid  \  becaufe  thofe  who  adminiftered  them 
had  no  longer  any  power  or  jurifdi&ion.  They  were 
condemned  afrefh  by  Pope  John  XXII.  in  con  Sequence 
of  whofe  cruelty  they  regarded  him  as  the  true  anti- 
chrifl  ;  but  Several  of  them  returning  into  Germany, 
were  fheltered  by  Lewis,  duke  of  Bavaria,  the  em¬ 
peror. 

There  are  authentic  records,  from  which  it  appears 
that  no  lefs  than  2000  perfons  were  burnt  by  the  inqui- 
fition,  from  the  year  1318  to  the  time  of  Innocent  VI. 
for  their  inflexible  attachment  to  the  poverty  of  St 
Francis.  The  Severities  againfl  them  were  again  revived 
towards  the  clofe  of  the  15th  century  by  Pope  Nico¬ 
las  V.  and  his  fucceffors.  However,  all  the  perfec¬ 
tions  wThich  this  fe£l  endured  were  not  Sufficient  to  ex- 
tinguifh  it  •,  for  it  fubfifted  until  the  times  of  the  refor¬ 
mation  in  Germany,  when  its  remaining  votaries  adopt¬ 
ed  the  caufe  and  embraced  the  dofrrine  and  difeipline 
of  Luther.  And  this  has  led  Popifh  writers  to  charge 
the  Fratricelli  with  many  enormities,  Some  of  which  « 
are  recounted  by  M.  Bayle,  art.  Fratricelli, 

The  Fratricelli  had  divers  other  denominations :  they 
were  called  fratricelli,  according  to  Some,  becaufe  they 
lived  in  community,  in  imitation  of  the  primitive  Chrif- 
tiars,  or  rather  through  the  humility  of  the  founder  of 
the  Francifcan  order,  to  which  the  Fratricelli  originally 
belonged  ;  Dulcini ,  from  one  of  their  do£fors  ;  Bizochi ’, 
Beguins ,  and  Beghardi . 

FRATRICIDE,  the  crime  of  murdering  one’s  bro¬ 
ther,  See  Parricide. 
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FRAUD,  in  Law,  Signifies  deceit  in  grants,  or  con¬ 
veyances  of  lands,  &c.  or  in  bargains  and  Sales  of 
goods,  &c.  to  the  damage  of  another  perfon. 

A  fraudulent  conveyance  of  lands  or  goods  to  de¬ 
ceive  creditors,  as  to^creditors  is  void  in  law.  And  a 
fraudulent  conveyance  in  order  to  defraud  purchafers, 
is  alfo  to  Such  purchafers  void  j  and  the  perfons  j unify¬ 
ing  or  putting  off  Such  grants  as  good,  fhall  forfeit  a 
year’s  value  of  the  lands,  and  the  full  value,  of  the  goods 
and  chattels,  and  like  wife ,  fhall  be  imprifoned.  See 
Cheating. 

FRAUSTADT,  a  town  of  Silefia,  on  the  fron¬ 
tiers  of  Poland,  remarkable  for  a  battle  gained  by  the 
Swedes  over  the  Saxons  in  1706.  E.  Long.  15.  50. 
N.  Lat.  51  45. 

FRAXINELLA.  See  Dictamnus,  Botany  Index . 
— It  is  remarkable  of  this  odorous  plant,  that,  when 
in  full  bloffom,  the  air  which  furrounds  it  in  a  flill 
night  may  be  inflamed  by  the  approach  of  a  lighted 
candle.  Dr  Watfon  doubts  whether  this  inflammabi¬ 
lity  proceeds  from  an  inflammable  air  which  is  exhaled 
by  the  plant,  or  from  fome  of  the  finer  parts  of  the 
eflential  oil  of  the  plant  being  dilfolved  in  the  common 
atmofpherical  air.  The  latter  is  the  moft  probable 
fuppolition  •y  for  were  it  the  pure  inflammable  air,  as 
Mr  Cavallo  obferves,  it  wrould,  on  account  of  its  final! 
fpecific  gravity,  leave  the  plant  as  foon  as  it  was  pro¬ 
duced.  Common  air  acquires  the  property  of  becoming 
inflammable,  by  being  tranfmitted  through  feveral  efTen- 
tial  oils. 

FRAXINUS,  the  Ash  y  a  genus  of  plants  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  polygamia  clafs  5  and  in  the  natural  method 
ranking  under  the  44th  order,  Sepiaricc.  See  Botany 
Index, 

FRAY  literally  fignifies  to  fret  *,  as  cloth  or  fluff 
does  by  rubbing,  or  over  much  wearing. 

Among  hunters  a  deer  is  faid  to  fray  his  head,  when 
he  rubs  it  againfl  a  tree,  to  caufe  the  fkins  of  his  new* 
horns  to  come  off. 

FREA,  or  Frigga,  the  wfife  of  Odin,  was,  next 
to  him,  the  mofl  revered  divinity  among  the  Heathen 
Saxons,  Danes,  and  other  northern  nations.  As  Odin 
was  believed  to  be  the  father,  Frea  was  efleemed  the 
mother  of  all  the  other  gods.  In  the  mofl  ancient 
times,  Frea  was  the  fame  with  the  goddefs  Herthus, 
or  Earth,  who  was  fo  devoutly  worfhipped  by  the 
Angli  and  other  German  nations.  But  when  Odin, 
the  conqueror  of  the  north,  ufurped  the  honours  dua 
only  to  the  true  Odin,  his  wife  Frea  ufurped  thofe 
which  had  been  formerly  paid  to  mother  Earth.  She 
was  worfhipped  as  the  goddefs  of  love  and  pleafure* 
who  bellowed  on  her  votaries  a  variety  of  delights, 
particularly  happy  marriages  and  eafy  childbirths.  To 
Frea  the  fixth  day  of  the  week  was  confecrated,  which 
.  flill  bears  her  name. 

FREAM,  a  name  given  by  farmers  to  ploughed 
land  worn  out  of  heart,  and  laid  fallow  till  it  re¬ 
cover. 

FREATS,  or  Freits,  a  term  ufed  in' Scotland  for 
ill  omensy  and  fometimes  denoting  accidents  fuperna- 
turally  unlucky.  King  James  VI.  in  his  Deemonologiey 
MS .  pen .  Edit.  B.  I.  ch.  iv.  p.  13.  “  But  I  pray 

you  forget  not  likeways  to  tell  what  are  the  Devill’s 
rudiments  ?  E.  His  rudiments  I  call  firfl  in  general 
all  that  quhilk  is  called  vulgairelie  the  Yirtu  of  woode, 

hprn<» 
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Freckles  herbe,  and  ftaine  ;  quhilk  is  ufed  by  unlawful  charmis 

Frederick  natural  caufis.  As  lykeways  all  kynd  of  prat- 

^  eric  «tjgUes<  freit{s^  or  uther  lyk  extraordinair  a&ions ,  quilk 
catinot  abyde  the  trew  twiche  of  naturall  raifon .  It  oo 
curs  again  in  the  fame  fenfe  in  p.  14.  marg.  note ;  and 
in  p.  51.  (peaking  of  Sorcerers ,  “  And  in  general!  that 
naime  was  gevin  thaime  for  ufmg  of  lie  chairmis  and 
freitisy  as  that  craft  teachis  thaime.” 

FRECKLES,  lentigines,  fpots  of  a  yellowilh 
colour,  of  the  bignefs  of  a  lentile  feed,  fcattered  over 
the  face,  neck,  and  hands.  Freckles  are  either  natural, 
or  proceeding  accidentally  from  the  jaundice  or  the 
a&ion  of  the  fun  upon  the  part.  Heat  or  a  fudden 
change  of  the  weather,  will  often  caufe  the  fldn  to  ap¬ 
pear  of  a  darker  colour  than  natural  5  *  and  thereby  pro¬ 
duce  what  is  called  tanyfnnburn ,  and  morphew ,  which  feem 
to  differ  only  in  degree  j  and  ufually  difappear  in  winter. 

Perfons  of  a  fine  complexion,  and  whofe  hair  is  red, 
are  the  moll  fubjeft  to  freckles,  efpecially  in  thofe  parts 
which  they  expofe  to  the  air. 

To  remove  freckles,  put  juice  of  lemons  in  a  glafs 
phial,  and  mixing  it  with  fugar  and  borax  finely  pow¬ 
dered,  let  it  digeft  eight  days,  and  then  ufe  it.  Horn- 
berg  propofes  bullocks  gall  mixed  with  alum,  and,  af¬ 
ter  the  alum  has  precipitated,  expofed  three  or  four 
months  to  the  fun  in  a  clofe  phial,  as  one  of  the  belt 
remedies  known  for  the  removing  of  freckles. 
FREDBERG.  See  Freyberg. 

fREDERICA,  a  town  of  North  America,  in 
Georgia,  feated  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Alatamaha, 
lately  built  and  fortified  by  General  Oglethorpe.  The 
ifland  it  Hands  upon  is  called  St  Simons's  ;  and  is  about 
13  miles  in  length,  and  4  in  breadth.  W.  Long.  81. 
35.  N.  Lat.  31.  0. 

FREDERICK  II.  the  Great,  of  Pruflia,  one  of 
the  greateft  warriors  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  was 
the  fon  of  Frederick -William  then  hereditary  prince 
of  Brandenburg,  and  Maria  Dorothea  a  princefs  of 
the  houfe  of  Brunfwick.  He  was  born  in  1712,  the 
year  before  his  father  Frederick  I.  mounted  the  throne 
of  Pruffia.  The  latter  was  fo  far  from  being  a  patron 
of  literature,  that  he  regarded  nothing  but  w  hat  relat¬ 
ed  to  the  military  art  *,  and  moft  of  his  generals,  what¬ 
ever  their  merits  in  their  own  line  might  be,  fcarce  knew 
how  to  fign  their  names.  So  great  indeed  was  the  ig¬ 
norance  of  the  monarch  himfelf,  that  he  baniffied  from 
his  dominions  a  philofopher  of  the  name  of  Wolf  mere¬ 
ly  becaufe  he  maintained  the  do&rine  of  pre-eftabliflied 
harmony  5  upon  which  a  theologian  named  Lange ,  avert¬ 
ed,  that  on  fuch  principles  his  majefty’s  grenadiers  were 
not  culpable  when  they  deferted,  it  being  only  the  ne- 
ceflfary  confequence  of  the  impulfe  their  machine  had 
received  from  their  Creator.  His  fon  was  of  a  difpo- 
fition  the  very  reverfe  of  his  father.  Being  put  from 
his  birth  under  the  care  of  Val  de  Recoule  a  French 
lady  of  great  merit  and  underftanding,  he  acquired,  in 
his  early  years,  not  only  a  tafte  for  literature  in  ge¬ 
neral,  but  a  prediledlion  for  the  French  language, 
which  was  not  obliterated  throughout  his  whole  life. 

It  is  not  to  be  fuppofed  that  a  prince  of  the  difpofi- 
tion  above  mentioned,  w'ould  fuffer  his  fon  to  be  long 
engaged  in  literary  purfuits.  At  feven  years  of  age, 
young  Frederick  was  taken  out  of  the  hands  cf  Madame 
de  Recoule,  and  put  under  the  care  of  military  tutors. 
General  count  de  Finkeftein,  an  old  warrior,  was  ap- 
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pointed  his  governor  ;  his  fub-governor  was  Colonel  de  Frederick. 
Kalkftein,  an  officer  renowned  for  his  courage  and  ex-  ’"~v 
perience  5  he  was  taught  mathematics  and  fortification 
by  Major  Senning ;  Han  de  Jendun,  a  Frenchman,  in- 
ftru&ed  him  in  other  branches  of  knowledge  ;  and  a 
cadet  of  the  name  of  Kennel ,  taught  him  his  exercife. 

At  eight  years  uf  age  he  was  furnifhed  with  a  fmall 
arfenal  ftored  with  all  forts  of  arms  proportioned  to  his 
age  and  ftrength,  of  which  his  father  left  him  abfolute 
mailer.  In  a  iliort  time  he  was  named  captain  and 
chief  of  the  corps  of  cadets  5  and,  the  young  prince  per¬ 
formed  every  day,  in  miniature,  with  his  little  foldiers, 
all  the  evolutions  with  which  his  father  exercifed  his 
giants.  At  lafl  he  received  the  command  of  a  com¬ 
pany  in  his  father’s  regiment  famous  throughout  all 
Europe,  and  which  was  compofed  of  men  of  whom 
fcarce  one  was  fhort  of  feven  French  feet. 

Born,  however,  with  a  tafte  for  the  arts,  he  devoted 
to  their  cultivation  every  moment  he  could  efcape  from 
the  vigilance  of  his  guardians.  He  was  more  particularly 
fond  of  poetry  and  mufic,  and  when  he  could  find  a  mo¬ 
ment’s  leilure,he  read  French  authors,  or  played  on  the 
flute  5  but  his  father  as  often  as  he  furprifed  him  playing 
or  reading,  broke  hrs  flute  and  threw  his  books  into 
the  fire.  The  prince,  chagrined  at  fuch  injurious 
treatment,  and  having  a  great  defire  to  vifit  Germany, 

England,  France,  and  Italy,  defired  permiflion  to  tra¬ 
vel.  .  This,  however,  his  father  w'ould  not  allow,  but 
permitted  him  to  accompany  himfelf  in  the  little  jour¬ 
neys  he  made  from  time  to  time  into  Germany ;  and, 
in  1  7  28,  took  him  to  Drefden  to  fee  the  king  of  Po- 
land.  By  thefe  little  expeditions  the  defire  of  the 
prince  to  vifit  other  countries  was  only  the  more  in¬ 
flamed,  fo  that  at  laft  he  formed  a  defign  of  fetting 
out  without  his  father’s  knowledge.  The  defign  wras 
intruded  to  twro  of  the  prince’s  young  friends,  named 
Kat  and  Kelt ;  money  was  borrowed  for  the  occafion, 
and  the  day  of  their  departure  fixed,  vffien  unluckily 
the  whole  project  Tvas  difeovered.  The  old  king,  im¬ 
placable  in  his  refentment,  and  confidering  his  fon  as 
a  deferter,  determined  to  put  him  to  death.  He  w^as 
Ihut  up  in  the  fortrefs  of  Cuftrin  ;  and  it  was  with  the 
utmoft  difficulty  that  the  count  de  Seckendorf,  fent 
for  the  purpofe  by  the  emperor  Charles  VI.  was  able 
to  alter  the  king’s  refolution.  Certain  vengeance, 
however,  was  determined  on  both  the  intended  affo- 
ciates  in  Frederick’s  journey.  Keit  efcaped  the  dan¬ 
ger  by  flying  into  Holland  j  but  Kat  had  not  that 
good  fortune.  The  king  firft  directed  that  he  fliould 
be  tried  by  a  court  martial  5  but  as  they,  contrary  to 
his  expe&ation,  only  fentenced  the  criminal  to  per¬ 
petual  imprifonment,  the  revengeful  monarch  by  an 
unheard-of  exercife  of  the  royal  prerogative  caufed 
him  to  be  beheaded.  The  execution  was  performed 
under  the  windows  of  the  prince  royal,  whofe  head 
was  held  towards  the  fcaffold  by  four  grenadiers  ;  but 
no  fooner  did  he  approach  the  window,  and  fee  his 
friend  in  the  hands  of  the  executioner,  than  he  ftretch- 
ed  out  his  arms  towards  him,  crying  out,  M  Kat  ! 

Kat  !”  and  inftantly  fainted  away.  During  the  remain¬ 
der  of  his  life  he  confidered  capital  punifliments  with 
a  great  degree  of  horror,  and  they  were  rare  through¬ 
out  the  Pruffian  dominions  wifile  he  continued  to 
reign.  When  the  emperor  had  fucceeded  in  preventing 
the  execution  of  Frederick,  the  king  remarked,  that 
E  e  2  “  Auftria 
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Frederick. u  Auftria  would  one  day  fee  what  a  ferpcnt  (lie  had 
nourifhed  in  her  bofom.”  The  royal  prifoner  remain¬ 
ed  a  year  at  Cuftrin  ;  during  which  time  his  father 
wifhed  that  he  fhould  learn  the  maxims  of  government 
and  finance.  For  this  purpofe  M.  de  Munchow,  pre- 
fident  of  the  chamber  of  domains  and  finances,  was 
ordered  to  make  him  a  (lift  at  all  their  aflfemblies,  to 
confider  him  as  a  fimple  counfellor,  to  treat  him  as 
4  fuch,  and  make  him  work  like  others.  The  young 
counfellor,  however,  though  he  afiiiled  at  their  meet¬ 
ings,  did  not  trouble  himfelf  with  reading  a6ts  or 
copying  decrees.  Infiead  of  this,  he  amufed  himfelf 
fometimes  with  reading  French  pamphlets,  and  at 
others  with  drawing  caricatures  of  the  prefident  or 
members  of  the  afiembly.  M.  Munchow  himfelf  was 
likewife  very  favourable  to  the  prince  at  this  time,  by  fur- 
nifhing  him  with  books  and  other  articles  of  amufement, 
notwitliftanding  the  exprefs  prohibition  of  his  father  m? 
though  in  this  he  certainly  ran  great  rifk  ;  for  the 
old  king,  who  fet  but  a  very  light  value  on  human  life, 
would  undoubtedly  have  put  him  to  death  had  he  re¬ 
ceived  intelligence  of  his  complaifance. 

Frederick,  after  palling  the  time  above  mentioned 
in  confinement,  was  recalled  to  Berlin,  on  pretence 
of  being  prefent  at  the  celebration  of  his  eldeft  filler’s 
marriage  with  the  hereditary  prince  of  Bareith  ;  but 
the  true  reafon  was,  that  the  king  had  now  prepared  a 
match  for  the  prince  himfelf.  This  was  the  princefs 
Elizabeth  Chrillina  of  Brunfwick,  niece  to  the  em- 
prefs.  Frederick,  who  was  not  only  totally  indiffe¬ 
rent  to  the  fair  fex  in  general,  but  particularly  pre¬ 
judiced  againfl  this  princefs,  made  fome  objections  j 
his  father,  however,  overcame  all  obilacles  with  “  his 
ufual  arguments  (fays  the  author  of  the  life  of  Frede¬ 
rick),  viz.  his  cane,  and  a  few  kicks.” 

The  coldnefs  which  Frederick  at  this  time  fhowed  for 
the  fair  fex  appears  not  to  have  been  natural ;  for  as  early 
as  the  year  1723,  though  then  only  in  the  nthyear 
of  his  age,  he  is  faid  to  have  fallen  in  love  with  the 
princefs  Anne,  daughter  of  George  II.  Even  at  this 
early  period  he  entered  into  vows  to  refufe  every  other 
but  her  for  his  confort ;  nor  were  thefe  ever  broken,  as 
far  as  depended  on  himfelf.  The  marriage  perhaps 
would  have  taken  place,  had  it  not  been  for  fome  dif¬ 
ferences  which  arofe  between  the  courts  of  Pruflia  and 
Hanover  about  a  few  acres  of  meadow  land,  and  two 
or  three  Hanoverians  inlifted  by  the  Pruffian  recruit¬ 
ers.  It  is  fuppofed  alfo,  that  it  was  intended  at  one 
time  to  marry  him  to  Maria  Therefa  of  Auftria  }  but, 
as  in  that  cafe  it  would  have  been  neceifary  to  change 
his  religion,  Frederick  derived  from  thence  a  plaufible 
pretence  for  refufing  the  match.  The  princels  whom 
he  efpoufed  had  a  large  fhare  of  beauty  ;  and,  what  was 
Hill  better,  an  excellent  heart  :  but  Frederick  is  faid 
to  have  fuifered  £b  much  in  his  former  amours,  that 
certain  natural  and  unfurmountable  impediments  re¬ 
mained  to  the  completing  of  his  marriage  with  any 
woman.  Scarcely  therefore  was  he  'in  bed  with  his 
young  fpoufe,.  when  a  cry  of  Fine!  was  raifed  by  his 
friends.  Frederick  got  up  to  fee  where  the  confiagra- 
tion  was  :  but  finding  it  to  be  a  falfe  alarm,  he  fent  mef- 
fengers  to  compofe  the  princefs  }  but  neither  that  night, 
nor  any  other,  did  he  think  proper  to  difturb  her  reft. 

On  cccafion  of  this  marriage,  Frederick  received 
from  his  father  the  county  of  Rupin.  He  refided  in 


the  capital  of  this  county,  named  alfo  Rupin ,  for  fomeFredcrick. 
time  ;  but  afterwards  chofe  Rhein  fberg  for  his  place 
of  abode.  This  is  a  little  town  built  in  the  fands,  on 
the  confines  of  Mecklenburg,  and  at  that  time  con¬ 
taining  only  1000  inhabitants  ;  but  it  was  foon  greatly 
improved  by  Frederick.  Having  put  over  the  great 
gate  of  the  caftle,  however,  the  following  infeription, 
Frederico  Tranquillitatem  Colenti,  his  father 
was  difpleafed  with  it,  and  therefore  hurried  him  from 
his  peaceful  retreat  into  the  noife  and  tumult  of  war. 

At  this  time  the  fucceftion  to  the  crown  of  Poland 
had  kindled  a  general  war  throughout  Europe,  and 
the  king  of  Pruftia  was  to  fend  10,000  auxiliaries 
to  the  Imperial  army,  then  commanded  by  Prince  Eu¬ 
gene.  The  king  conduced  his  troops  in  perfon, 
and  refolved  to  take  this  opportunity  of  giving  his  fon 
an  idea  of  war.  At  this  time,  however,  he  learnt  but 
little  ;  and  only  faw,  as  he  himfelf  expreflfes  it,  the  fha- 
dow  of  the  great  Eugene.  That  confummate  general, 
neverthelefs,  did  not  overloook  his  merit  j  but  predi&ed 
that  lie  would  one  day  be  a  great  captain.  Frederick 
having  gone  to  reconnoitre  the  lines  at  Philipfburg,  in 
his  return  through  a  very  open  wood,  was  expofed  to 
the  cannon  of  the  lines,  which  thundered  inceffantly. 

The  balls  broke  a  number  of  branches  on  every  fide 
of  him  :  notwithftanding  which,  he  never  caufed  his 
horfe  to  move  quicker  5  nor  did  his  hand  which  held  the 
bridle  ever  alter  its  motion  even  for  a  moment.  He 
continued  to  converfe  quietly  with  the  generals  who 
attended  him,  and  never  fhowed  the  fmalleft  fign  of 
apprehenfion.  Being  one  night  at  fupper  with  Field- 
Marflial  Grumkow,  the  converfation  turned  on  the 
young  Prince  Eugene  who  died  on  the  Rhine  *,  and 
he  was  alked  whether  that  prince  would  ever  have  be¬ 
come  a  great  man  ?  Frederick  decided  in  the  negative, 
on  account  of  young  Eugene’s  not  having  known  at 
any  period  of  his  life  how  to  choofe  a  friend  who  dared 
to  tell  him  the  truth. 

During  this  campaign  the  health  of  the  old  king 
was  fo  much  impaired,  that  he  was  obliged  to  leave 
the  army  $  and  Frederick,  on  his  return,  was  for  fome 
time  intruded  with  figning  all  the  orders  in  his  father’s 
name.  On  the  king’s  recovery  the  prince  was  fent  to 
Stettin,  under  the  care  of  the  prince  of  Deflau,  that  he 
might  fee  the  fortifications  of  that  town.  He  was  af¬ 
terwards  permitted  to  go  to  Konigfberg  to  fee  the  un¬ 
fortunate  Staniflaus,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  that 
place,  and  who  was  no  lefs  remarkable  for  his  philo- 
fophy  and  conftancy  than  for  his  misfortunes.  With 
him  Frederick  remained  for  fome  weeks,  and  contract¬ 
ed  a  friendiliip  which  was  not  diflolved  but  by  the  death 
of  Staniflaus.  At  laft  he  was  allowed  to  return  to  his. 
peaceful  manfion  at  Rheinfberg,  where  he  remained 
till  the  death  of  his  father.  In  this  place  his  time  was 
occupied  alternately  by  the  ftudy  of  the  fciences,  the 
cultivation  of  the  arts,  and  the  pleafures  of  friendiliip. 
Philofophy,  hiftory,  politics,  the  military  art,  poetry, 
and  mufic,  agreeably  fucceeded  each  other,  and  had, 
each  its  dated  period.  The  prince  patted  the  greateft 
part  of  the  day  in  his  library  ;  and  the  remainder  in 
the  fociety  of  a  felecl  company  of  agreeable  and  learn¬ 
ed  men.  The  principal  of  thefe  were  Chafot,  a  French 
officer  ;  Kayferling,  a  gentleman  of  Courland,  on  whom 
the  prince  bellowed  the  name  of  Cafarion  ;  Jordan,  a 
French  refugee  j  and  Knobelfdorf,  direCIor  of  the  build- 
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Frederick,  mgs  and  gardens 3  but  who  could  converfe  on  all  the 
arts  of  defigning  with  great  tafte  and  judgment. — In 
thefe  meetings,  gaiety  generally  prelided  5  there  were 
generals  to  fpeak  of  war,  muficians  to  form  concerts, 
and  excellent  painters  to  decorate  the  apartments. 
Whild  Knobelfdorf  was  executing  landfcapes  and  lay¬ 
ing  out  the  gardens,  Pefne  was  immortalizing  himfelf 
by  his  cielings,  and  Du  Buiffon  by  his  pidlures  of 
flowers.  The  two  Grauns  compofed  excellent  mufic, 
or  diredled  the  orcheftra  ;  and  Benda,  one  of  the  firft 
violins  of  Europe,  accompanied  the  prince  who  played 
-extremely  well  on  the  flute.  The  morning  was  ufual- 
ly  dedicated  to  ftudy  3  gaiety  and  agreeable  conven¬ 
tion  prevailed  at  every  repaft  3  and  every  evening  there 
was  a  little  concert. — In  this  retreat  Frederick  conceiv¬ 
ed  that  ardent  paflion  for  military  glory  and  the  ag¬ 
grandizement  of  his  kingdom  for  which  he  became  at 
lafl  fo  remarkable  3  and  here  he  is  fiippofed  to  have 
formed  the  moft  fublime  and  daring  proje&s.  He  was 
fired  with  a  defire  of  imitating  the  celebrated  heroes  of 
antiquity,  of  whom  he  read  in  the  ancient  authors,  and 
for  which  he  fet  apart  fome  hours  every  day.  Amongft 
the  works  which  he  read  almoft  every  year  were  He¬ 
rodotus,  Thucydides,  Xenophon,  Plutarch,  Tacitus, 
Salluft,  Livy,  Quintus  Curtius,  Cornelius  Nepos,  Va¬ 
lerius  Maximus,  Polybius,  C-aefar,  Vegetius,  &c.  He 
never  fpoke  but  with  enthufiafm  of  the  great  warriors 
of  Greece  and  Rome  3  and  when  feated  on  the  throne 
thought  he  could  never  diftinguiih  an  able  foldier  in  a 
more  honourable  manner  than  by  conferring  on  him  a 
Roman  furname.  Hence  he  diftinguifhed  by  the  name 
of  Quintus  Icilius  M.  Guichard,  who  had  written  fome 
treatifes  on  the  military  art  of  the  ancients  3  giving 
him  at  the  fame  time  a  free  battalion.  This  name  of 
Quintus  Icilius  was  retained  by  M.  Guichard  as  long  as 
he  lived. 


In  his  purfuit  of  glory  Frederick  found  that  it  was 
not  improper  to  cultivate  the  friendfhip  of  celebrated 
poets,  philo fophers,  and  others  of  the  literary  clafs3 
for  which  purpofe  he  flattered,  commended,  and  com¬ 
plimented  all  the  moft  celebrated  literati  of  Europe  at 
that  time.  u  The  philofophers  (fays  the  author  of 
his  life)  anfwered  him  as  a  mad  lover  writes  to  his-  mi- 
ftrefs.  They  wrote  to  him  that  he  was  a  great  poet, 
a  great  philofopher,  the  Solomon  of  the  north.  All 
thefe  hyperboles  were  printed  5  and  Solomon  was  not 
forry  for  it,  though  he  had  too  much  underftanding  to 
believe  in  them.  Wolf,  Rollin,  Gravefande,  Mauper- 
tuis,  Algarotti,  Voltaire,  .were  honoured  with  his  cor- 
refpondence.  The  daft  efpecially,  accuftomed  to  offer 
up  incenfe  to  the  idol  of  the  day,  were  it  tranfported 
from  the  dunghill  to  the  altar,  did  not  fail  to  exalt  as 
the  firft  man  of  the  univerfe  a  prince  who  was  in  ex¬ 
pectancy  of  the  throne,  and  who  affured  him  that  he 
was  the  greateft  philofopher  of  the  age  and  the  firft 
poet  in  the  world.” 

That  Frederick  might  keep  up  his  character  with 
the  literati,  or  perhaps  from  a  real  predilection  for  his 
principles,  he  patronized  the  Apology  of  Wolf,  and  had 
his  principal  treatifes  tranflated  into  French.  He  even 
prevailed  upon  his  father  to  relax  a  little  in  favour  of 
that  philofopher.  A  commiflion  of  reformed  and  Lu¬ 
theran  theologians  was  appointed  in  1736,  to  examine 
into  the  tenets  of  that  unfortunate  philofopher.  Wolf 
was.  declared  innocent,  and  a  letter  was  fern  to  him  at 


Marpourg  containing  an  invitation  to  return  3  but  the  Frederick. 

philofopher  did  not  think  proper  to  make  his  appear- - v - - 

ance  till  the  year  1740,  when  his  prote&or  was  feated 
on  the  throne.  \ 

During  his  refidence  at  Rheinfberg,  Frederick  com- 
pofed  his  refutation  of  the  principles  of  Macliiavel,  un¬ 
der  the  title  of  Anti-Machiavel :  of  which  he  fent 
the  manufeript  to  Voltaire  to  corredl,  and  to  get  printed. 

The  old  king,  now  almoft  worn  out  with  infirmity, 
faw  with  regret  the  predile&ion  his  fon  entertained  for 
men  of  letters  3  and,  in  his  peevifti  fits,  often  threaten¬ 
ed  the  whole  fociety  with  confinement  in  the  fortrefs 
of  Spandau.  Thefe  threats  frequently  occafioned  a  vio¬ 
lent  alarm  among  the  joyous  company  at  Rheinfberg, 
which  it  required  all  the  eloquence  of  Frederick  to 
quiet.  Their  apprehenfions  on  this  account,  however, 
were  foon  removed.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
year  1740,  the  king’s  diforder  increafed  to  a  great  de¬ 
gree,  and  in  the  month  of  May  his  cafe  became  defpe- 
rate,  He  lived,  however,  till  the  31ft  of  that  month,  when 
he  expired,  and  left  the  throne  to  his  fon  Frederick  II. 

The  acquifition  of  a  kingdom  did  not  abate  Frede-  $ 
rick’s  paflion  for  literature,  though  to  this  he  was  now 
obliged  to  fuperadd  the  qualities  and  labours  of  a  great 
king.  A  confideration  of  his  tranfa£lions  in  this  charac¬ 
ter  falls  under  the  article  Prussia,  to  which  we  refer  : 
thefe,  indeed,  fo  totally  engroffed  the  remaining  part  of 
his  life,  that  little  more  remains  to  be  faid  under  this  ar¬ 
ticle,  than  to  relate  fome  anecdotes  by  which  we  may 
be  in  fome  meafure  able  to  trace  the  chara&er  of  this  • 
great  and  Angular  perfonage. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned,  that  in  the  early  part 
of  his  life,  Frederick  had  conceived  a  great  inclination 
to  travel.  This  paflion  feems  not  to  have  been  extin- 
guilhed  by  the  fplendour  of  his  new  fituation  3  for  hav- 
ing,  foon  after  hisacceflion,  gone  into  Pruflia  and  Weft- 
phalia  to  receive  the  homage  of  the  inhabitants,  he 
formed  a  refolution  of  proceeding  incognito  as  far  as 
Paris.  Being  difeovered  at  Strafbourg,  however,  he 
laid  afide  the  defign  of  proceeding  to  Paris,  and  went 
to  fee  his  ftates  in  Lower  Germany.  Here  he  wrote 
the  celebrated  Voltaire,  that  he  fhould  come  incognito 
to  vifit  him  at  Bruffels  3  but  being  feized  with  an  in- 
difpofition  in  the  little  palace  of  Meufe,  two  leagues 
from  Cleves,  he  wrote  again  to  that  philofopher,  in¬ 
forming  him  that  he  expe&ed  he  ftiould  make  the  firft 
advances.  The  following  curious  account  is  given  by 
him  of  his  reception,  &c.  “  The  only  guard  I  found 

at  the  gate  was  one  foldier.  The  privy  councilor, 

Bambonet,  was  cooling  his  heels  in  the  court  :  he  had 
large  ruffles  of  dirty  linen  3  a  hat  full  of  holes  5  and  an  old 
magifterial  peruke,  one  end  of  which  defeended  as  low 
as  his  pockets,  and  the  other  fcarcely  reached  his  (houb 
der.  I  was  conduced  into  his  majefty’s  apartment, 
where  there  was  nothing  but  bare  walls.  I  perceived 
in  a  cabinet,  by  the  glimmering  of  a  taper,  a  truckle-  •  *' 
bed,  two  feet  and  a  half  wide,  on  which  lay  a  little 
man  muffled  up  in  a  night  gown  of  coarfe  blue  cloth. 

I  his  was  the  king,  in  a  ftrong  perfpiration,  and  even 
trembling,  under  a  wretched  blanket  in  a  violent  fit  of 
the  ague. .  I  bowed  to  him  3  and  began  by  feeling  his 
pulle,  as  if  I  had  been  his  firft  phyfician.  The  fit  over, 
he  dreffed  himfelf  and  fat  down  to  table.  Algarotti,. 
Kayferling,  Maupertuis,  the  king’s  minifter  to  the 
Skates  General,  and  myfelf,  were  cf  the  party  3  whero 
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k.  we  converted  profoundly  on  the  immortality  of  the  foul, 
on  liberty,  and  the  androgynes  of  Plato.” 

This  rigid  economy,  and  contempt  of  every  luxury 
with  regard  to  his  own  perfon,  was  maintained  by  Fre¬ 
derick  as  long  as  he  lived.  The  following  account,  ta¬ 
ken  like  wife  from  Voltaire,  wdll  give  an  idea  of  his  man¬ 
ner  of  living.  “  He  rofe  at  five  in  the  morning  in 
fummer,  and  fix  in  wfinter.  A  lacquey  came  to  light 
his  fire,  and  drefs  and  fhave  him  \  and  indeed  he  almofi: 
wholly  dreffed  himfelf.  His  room  was  not  inelegant. 
A  rich  baduftrade  of  iilver,  ornamented  with  little  cu- 
pids,  feemed  to  enclofe  an  alcove  bed,  the  curtains  of 
which  were  vifible  ;  but  behind  them,  inftead  of  a  bed, 
there  was  a  library  :  the  king  fiept  on  a  truckle  bed 
w  ith  a  flight  mattrefs  concealed  behind  a  fcreen.  Mar¬ 
cus  Aurelius  and  Julian,  thofe  apo flies  of  Stoicifm, 
did  not  fleep  in  a  more  homely  manner.  At  feven  his 
prime  minifler  arrived  with  a  great  bundle  of  papers  un¬ 
der  his  arm.  This  prime  minifler  wras  no  other  than  a 
clerk  wffio  had  formerly  been  a  foldier  and  valet-de-cham- 
bre.  To  him  the  fecretaries  fent  all  their  defpatches,  and 
he  brought  extra&s  of  them,  to  which  the  king  wTrote 
anfwers  in  two  words  on  the  margin  :  and  thus  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  the  whole  kingdom  were  expedited  in  an  hour. 
Towards  eleven  the  king  put  on  his  boots,  reviewed 
his  regiment  of  guards  in  the  garden,  and  at  the  fame 
hour  the  colonels  were  following  his  example  in  their 
refpe£iive  provinces.  The  princes  his  brothers,  the 
general  officers,  and  one  or  two  chamberlains,  dined  at 
his  table  •,  which  was  as  good  as  it  could  be  in  a  country 
where  there  is  neither  game,  tolerable  butchers  meat, 
nor  a  pullet,  and  where  the  very  wheat  is  brought  from 
Magdebourg.  After  the  repaft,  he  retired  alone  into 
his  cabinet,  where  he  madeverfes  till  five  or  fix  o’clock. 
Then  came  a  young  man  named  D’Arget,  formerly 
fecretary  to  Valory  the  French  envoy,  who  read  to 
him.  A  little  concert  began  at  feven,  in  wffiich  the 
king  played  on  the  flute  with  as  much  (kill  as  the  firfi 
performer  j  and  pieces  of  his  compofition  were  fre¬ 
quently  executed.  Supper  was  ferved  in  a  little  hall, 
'the  Angular  and  ftriking  ornament  of  which  was  a 
pi£lure,  the  defign  of  wffiich  he  had  given  to  Pefne,  one 
of  our  beft  colourifts.  It  was  a  fine  pidlure  of  Priapus. 
Thefe  repafts  were  not  in  general  the  lefs  philofophic 
on  that  account.  Never  did  men  converfe  in  any  part 
of  the  wrorld  with  fo  much  liberty  refpe&ing  all  the 
fuperftitions  of  mankind,  and  never  were  they  treated 
with  more  pleafantry  and  contempt.  God  was  refpe£t- 
ed  5  but  none  of  thofe  who  had  deceived  men  in  his 
name  were  fpared.  Neither  women  nor  priefts  ever 
entered  the  palace.  In  a  word,  Frederick  lived  with¬ 
out  a  court,  without  counfel,  and  without  religious 
worffiip.” 

As  Frederick  had  efpoufed  his  princefs  entirely  con* 
trary  to  his  inclination,  it  was  imagined  that  on  his  ac- 
ceflion  to  the  throne  he  would  embrace  the  opportunity 
of  fetting  himfelf  free  from  engagerp£nts  fo  difagree- 
able  to  himfelf.  The  queen  was  not  wTtiiout  fufpicions 
of  this  kind,  infomuch  that  ffie  was  on  the  point  of 
fainting  away  when  he  made  his  firfi;  vifit  to  her.  To 
the  furprife  of  all  parties,  however,  he  made  her  a  very 
affe&ionate  fpeech,  apologizing  for  his  indifference,  and 
inviting  her  tp  participate  with  him  the  throne  of  which 
fhe  was  fo  worthy.  In  the  firfi  year  of  his  reign  he 
refiored  the  academy  of  fciences  at  Berlin  which  had 
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been  founded  in  1700  }  but  he  foon  became  difgufled  Frederick, 
with  its  members,  whom  he  endeavoured  at  all  times 
to  ridicule  rather  than  encourage.  His  war  writh  the 
queen  of  Hungary,  however,  wffiich  took  place  almofi 
immediately  after  his  acceflion,  for  fome  time  prevent¬ 
ed  him  from  taking  fuch  an  adiive  part  in  literary  mat¬ 
ters  as  he  was  naturally  inclined  to  do.  After  the 
peace,  being  at  liberty  to  follow  his  inclination, 
he  gave  full  fcope  to  his  paffion  for  literature  $  and 
in  the  interval  betwixt  the  conclufion  of  the  firfi  wTar 
and  beginning  of  that  of  17  56,  he  compofed  moft  of 
the  works  which  are  now  aferibed  to  him.  At  this 
time  he  wrote  his  Hiftory  of  my  own  Times ,  afterwards 
announced  among  his  pofthumous  works.  In  writing 
hiflory  he  acquired  a  tafte  for  hiftoriansj  and  juftly  gave 
the  preference  to  the  ancients,  the  moft  celebrated  of 
whefe  works  he  perufed  every  year.  Voltaire  wTas  his 
principal  literary  correfpondent,  whom  he  invited  to 
refide  wffih  him.  Afraid  of  lofing  his  liberty,  however, 
that  philofopher  hefitated,  excufed  himfelf,  and  entered 
into  pecuniary  treaties,  firfi  for  himfelf,  and  afterwards 
for  his  niece  Madame  Dennis,  whom  he  walked  to  ac¬ 
company  him.  At  laft  he  was  determined  by  feeing 
a  poem  from  Frederick  to  M.  d’Arnaud,  in  wffiich  the 
latter  wTas  compared  to  the  rifing,  and  Voltaire  to  the 
fetting  fun.  By  this  Voltaire  wras  fo  much  piqued, 
that  he  fet  out  for  Berlin  without  delay,  and  arrived 
there  in  June  1750.  He  was  received  in  the  moft 
magnificent  and  affectionate  manner,  and  for  fome  time 
his  fituation  was  very  agreeable  i  but  the  difputes  and 
rivallhip  wffiich  took  place  betwixt  him  and  Maupertuis 
foon  threw  every  thing  into  confufion.  In  thefe  the 
king  interfered  in  fuch  a  manner  as  was  certainly  be¬ 
low  his  dignky  j  and  he  often  exercifed  himfelf  in  ma¬ 
king  a  jeft  of  the  other  men  of  letters  in  a  way  exceed¬ 
ingly  difgufting,  and  which  induced  many  of  them  to 
leave  him.  The  fquabbles  with  Voltaire  were  fome- 
times  very  diverting  5  an  account  of  fome  of  which  is 
given  under  the  article  Voltaire.  They  ended  at 
laft  in  a  final  quarrel  with  that  wit,  and  his  departure 
from  the  kingdom.  The  reftlefs  difpofition  of  Frede¬ 
rick  Ihowxd  itfelf  after  his  departure,  by  his  attempts 
to  provoke  the  literati  wffio  remained  at  his  court  to 
quarrel  wTith  him  as  Voltaire  had  been  accuftomed  to 
do.  But  they  were  of  too  pafiive  a  difpofition  to  gra¬ 
tify  him  in  this  refpeCt,  choofing  rather  to  fuffer  the 
moft  mortifying  ftrokes  of  raillery,  or  to  leave  the 
kingdom  altogether,  than  to  contend  with  him.  This 
proved  fo  uneafy  to  the  king,  that  he  one  day  exclaim¬ 
ed,  u  Shall  wre  have  no  more  quarrels  then  ?”  The 
breaking  out  of  the  war  in  1756,  however,  put  a  ftop 
to  this  diverfion,  and  afforded  him  as  many  enemies  as 
he  could  wifh.  The  exploits  he  performed  daring  the 
feven  years  which  this  unequal  conteft  lafted,  are  al- 
moft  incredible  *  ;  and  it  is  amazing  how  the  fortitude  *  See  Pruf- 
and  refolution  of  any  perfon  could  enable  him  to 
{lain  the  difficulties  which  during  this  period  he  had 
to  encounter.  In  one  fatal  moment,  indeed,  even  the 
refolution  of  Frederick  was  on  the  point  of  giving  w’ay. 

This  happened  after  the  battle  of  Colin,  wffien  his  af¬ 
fairs  feemed  altogether  defperate,  before  they  w7ere  re¬ 
trieved  by  the  victory  at  Rofbach.  At  this  time  he 
wrote  to  his  lifter  at  Bareith,  that  he  was  on  the  point 
of  putting  an  end  to  his  own  life  }  but  as  this  refolu¬ 
tion  did  not  extinguifh  in  him  the  love  of  glory,  he 
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Frederick,  wiihed  to  have  it  faid  that  he  made  verfes  on  the  brink  of 
'  v - the  grave.  With  this  view  he  wrote  a  long  poeti¬ 

cal  epiftle  to  the  marquis  d’Argens,  in  which  he 
communicated  to  him  his  defign,  and  bade  him  fare¬ 
well. 

Happily,  at  laft,  the  king’s  affairs  took  a  better 
turn,  and  fuch  defperate  thoughts  were  laid  afide.  His 
conftitution,  however,  was  irreparably  injured  by  the 
exceflive  fatigues  he  had  fuftained.  Soon  after  the 
conclufion  of  the  peace,  his  body  began  to  bend,  and 
his  head  to  incline  to  the  right  fide  :  by  degrees  he 
became  very  infirm ;  he  was  tormented  with  the  gout, 
and  fubjedl  to  frequent  indigeftions.  All  his  diftem- 
pers,  however,  were  born  with  invincible  patience  ;  and, 
till  a  very  fliort  time  before  his  death,  he  never  ceafed 
to  attend  his  reviews,  or  vifit  the  different  provinces  of 
his  dominions.  He  has  been  known  to  review  his 
troops,  and  gallop  through  all  the  ranks,  as  if  he  felt  no 
pain,  not  with  flan  ding  that  an  abfcefs  which  had  bro¬ 
ken  out  upon  him,  and  approached  to  a  fuppuration, 
frequently,  upon  fuch  ocqafions,  touched  the  faddle. 
In  Auguft  1785  he  impaired  his  health  flill  farther  by 
affi fling  at  a  review,  where  he  was  expofed  without  even 
a  Cloak  to  a  heavy  rain  for  four  or  five  hours.  On  his 
return  to  Potzdam  he  was  feized  with  a  fever  ;  and,  for 
the  fir  ft  time,  became  unable  to  aftifl  at  the  military  cx- 
ercifcs  of  Potzdam,  which  take  place  in  September. 
His  malady,  however,  did  not  prevent  him  from  dicta¬ 
ting  the  difpofition  of  thefe  exercifes  during  the  three 
days  they  lafted,  and  he  always  gave  the  word  in  pre¬ 
fence  of  his  generals  and  the  foreigners  of  diftinaion 
then  at  Potzdam.  About  the  end  of  autumn  the  fever 
left  him,  but  was  fucceeded  by  a  violent  cough  ;  and 
he  continued  free  from  the  gout  which  had  dually  at¬ 
tacked  him  at  this  feafon.  He  was  greatly  weakened 
by  the  cough,  which  prevented  him  from  fteeping  ;  but 
this  did  not  in  the  leaf!  interrupt  him  in  the  execution 
of  bufinefs.  Every  morning,  at  four  or  five  o’clock, 
he  ordered  the  three  cabinet  fecretaries  to  enter  his 
apartment,  where  he  diaated  anfivers  to  their  papers. 

It  was  not  till  after  the  defpatch  of  all  his  affairs  that 
he  faw  a  furgeon  or  fometimes  a  phyfician,  though  he 
had  a  bad  opinion  of  the  phyficians  in  general,  wyhom 
he  confulted  on  his  diftemper.  In  the  evening  he  a- 
mufed  himfelf  from  five  to  eight  with  fome  of  his  fo- 
ciety  ;  and  after  that  hour  he  palled  the  remainder  of 
the  time  before  he  went  to  reft,  in  hearing  fome  an¬ 
cient  authors  read  to  him ;  and  thus  he  continued  to 
employ  himfelf  till  the  very  day  before  he  died.  On 
the  17th  and  1.8th  of  May  1786,  he  was  unable  to  af- 
fift  at  the  ordinary  reviews,  but  ftill  he  hoped  to  be 
prefent  at  thofe  of  Silefia.  Pie  feveral  times  attempt¬ 
ed  to  mount  his  horfe  to  go  to  the  parade  at  Potzdam  • 
but  finding  his  powers  inefficient,  he  was  obliged  to 
return,  after  having  proceeded  a  few  paces.  He  made 
other  attempts,  but  with  as  little  fuccefs  5  and  at  laft 
his  diforder  terminated  in  a  dropfy.  Being  now  no 
longer  able  to  remain  in  bed,  he  fat  day  and  night  in 
an  arm  chair  with  fprings  which  could  be  moved  at 
pleafure..  For  near  a  month  before  his  death  the  fwell- 
ing  of  his  feet  gave  him  violent  pain,  fo  that  he  wiffi-* 
ed  an  incifion  to  be  made  ;  but  the  furgeon  refufed  to 
perform  the  operation,  fufpeCling  that  it  might  haften 
his  death.  Nature,  however,  accomplifhed  his  defires  ; 
his  right  leg  opened,  and  difeharged  fuch  a  quantity 
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of  matter,  that  he  was  greatly  relieved  :  and  thofe  un- Frederick. 

acquainted  with  the  medical  art  began  to  entertain - v— 

hopeivof  his  recovery.  The  phyficians,  however,  were 
of  a  very  different  opinion  5  and  the  event  juftified  their 
apprehenfions.  On  the  16th  of  Auguft  1786  his 
throat  began  to  rattle  violently,  and  his  attendants  ex¬ 
pected  every  moment  that  he  would  breathe  his  laft.  In 
this  fituation  his  three  fecretaries  entered  the  room  for 
the  defpatch  of  bufinefs  as  ufual.  Even  then  Frederick 
made  an  effort  to  colle&  his  force,  giving  them  a  fign 
to  wait,  as  if  he  would  fpeak  with  them  in  a  fhort  time. 

This,  however,  was  the  laft  he  could  make  :  for  he 
foon  after  fell  into  a  ftupor  ;  though  from  this  he  reco¬ 
vered  fo  far  as  to  be  able  to  fpeak.  In  the  evening  he 
aiked^  what  o’clock  it  was  ?  and  on  being  anfwered 
that  it  was  nine,  he  faid,  “  Well  then  I  am  going  to 
reft.”  His  refpiration  and  voice  became  gradually 
more  feeble;  and  he  expired  on  Thurfday  at  19  mi¬ 
nutes  after  two  in  the  morning,  without  any  convul- 
fion  or  fymptom  of  pain. 

This  great  monarch  was  of  the  middle  fize,  had 
large  blue  eyes  and  a  piercing  look.  He  fpoke  Ger¬ 
man  incorrectly,  and  in  a  very  rough  manner  ;  but 
talked  French  very  fluently,  and  his  voice  was  then 
mild  and  agreeable.  His  conftitution  was  naturally 
feeble,  but  he  had  greatly  improved  it  by  his  activity 
and  laborious  life.  He  had  the  art  of  relieving  every  one 
from  that  embarraffment  which  frequently  occurred  in 
accofting  fuch  a  celebrated  monarch  ;  and  it  feems  pro¬ 
bable  that  he  himfelf  confidered  on  what  he  fhould  fay 
to  any  illuftrious  perfon  who  happened  to  come  to  his 
court.  His  univerfal  knowledge  enabled  him  to  con- 
verfe  on  all  fubjeCts  ;  and  thus  he  talked  of  war  with 
military  men,  of  verfes  with  the  poet,  of  agriculture 
with  the  farmer,  jurifprudence  with  the  lawyer,  com¬ 
merce  with  the  merchants,  and  politics  with  the  Englifti- 
man.  He  had  a  very  retentive  memory  ;  was  fond  of 


folitude  and  gardening  ;  and  likewife  took  great  plea- 
fure  in  dogs,  of  which  animals  he  conftantly  kept  a 
number  about  him,  giving  them  little  balls  covered 
with  leather  to  play  with.  In  company,  he  was  fond 
of  aiking  queftions  and  jefting ;  in  which  laft  he  pro¬ 
ceeded  fuch  lengths  as  undoubtedly  were  unbecoming 
in.  a  fuperior  towards  his  inferiors,  who  would  not  have 
failed  to  refen  t  fuch  jokes  from  perfons  more  on  an 
equality  with  them.  In  military  affairs  he  was  excef- 
fively  fevere,  not  to  fay  cruel ;  of  which  the  following 
anecdote  may  ferve  r,  an  inftance.  In  the  firft  war 
of  Silefia,  wifliing  to  make  fome  alterations  in  his 
camp  during  the  night,  he  forbade  every  perfon,  under 
pain  of  death,  to  keep,  after  a  certain  hour,  a  fire  or 
other  light  in  his  tent.  He  himfelf  went  the  rounds  5 
and  in  pafling  the  tent  of  a  Captain  Zietern  he  per¬ 
ceived  a  .  light.  Entering  the  tent,  he  found  the  cap¬ 
tain  fealing.  a  letter  to  his  wife,  for  whom  he  had  a 
great,  affeCtion.  “  What  are  you  doing  there  ?  (fays 
the  king :)  Do  you  not  know  the  order  ?”  The  cap¬ 
tain  fell  on  his  knees  and  alked  pardon,  but  did  not  at¬ 
tempt  to  make  any  excufe.  u  Sit  down  (fays  Frede¬ 
rick),  and  add  a  few  words  I  am  going  to  dictate  to 
you.”  Zietern  obeyed  ;  and  the  king  didated,  “  To. 
morrow  I  (hall  perifti  on  a  fcaffold.”  The  unfortunate 
man  wrote  them,  and  next  day  was  executed.  In 
matters  of  domeftic  legiilation,  iie  was  more  arbitrary 
than  juft  ;  of  which  we  have  a  notable  example  in  the 
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lerick,  famous  cafe  of  Arnold  the  miller.  The  man  had  refufed 
ederickf-  t0  pay  the  rent  of  the  mill  he  poffeffed,  on  pretence 
^  that  the  ftream  which  turned  it  had  been  diverted  into 
a  fiili  pond.  This  was  evidently  a  frivolous  excufe  *, 
becaufe  the  water  which  ran  into  the  pond  alfo  ran  out 
of  it  into  the  fame  channel  as  before,  fo  that  nothing 
could  be  loll:  except  what  evaporated  from  the  furface 
pf  the  hlh  pond.  The  judges  therefore  gave  fentence 
again!!  the  miller ;  but  the  king  not  only  reverfed  their 
fentence,  but  difgraced  them.  For  this  he  was  cele¬ 
brated  through  all  the  newfpapers  in  Europe  \  and  yet 
he  was  in  the  wrong,  and  afterwards  even  acknow¬ 
ledged  himfelf  to  have  been  fo  :  but,  notwithftanding 
he  knew  his  error,  he  not  only  made  no  reparation  to 
the  parties  he  had  injured,  but  allowed  them  to  lie  in 
prifon  at  Spandau  all  his  lifetime,  fo  that  they  were 
not  releafed  till  the  commencement  of  the  fucceeding 
reign.  He  entertained  certain  and  almoft  unaccount¬ 
able  prejudices  again!!  certain  places  and  perfons,  which 
neither  condudf  nor  merit  could  eradicate.  One  of 
thefe  unfortunate  places  was  Weilphalia,  on  which  he 
never  conferred  any  bounty  :  and  one  day  a  native  of 
that  country,  a  man  of  great  merit,  being  propofed 
to  him  for  a  place,  he  refufed,  faying,  “  He  is  a  Weft- 
phaiian  \  he  is  good  for  nothing.”  Voltaire  accufes 
him  of  ingratitude  to  the  count  de  Seckendorf ;  who, 
as  we  have  already  feen,  faved  his  life,  and  again!! 
whom  he  afterwards  conceived  mo!!  implacable  hatred. 
His  indifference  towards  thofe  who  afforded  him  the 
mo!!  effential  fervice,  was  evident :  when  a  robu!!  but¬ 
cher  prevented  him  from  falling,  horfe  and  all,  over  a 
precipice,  where  both  would  have  undoubtedly  been 
killed,  the  king,  fenfible  of  the  afliftance  that  had 
been  afforded  him,  turned  about,  and  faying,  “  Thank 
you,  friend,”  rode  off  without  ever  enquiring  farther 
about  the  perfon  who  had  juft  preferved  him  from  de- 
ilru£lion. 

With  regard  to  the  literary  merits  of  this  monarch, 
we  certainly  cannot  pronounce  them  extraordinary. 
Voltaire  boafts  of  having  corre&ed  his  works,  and 
others  of  having  furnifhed  him  with  materials  for  his 
hiftory.  He  has  been  accufed  of  borrowing  whole 
hemiftichs  of  poetry  from  Voltaire,  Boileau,  Rouffeau, 
and  others ;  nor  does  the  charge  appear  to  be  at  all 
void  of  foundation.  Such  of  his  verfes  as  appear  to 
have  undergone  no  corre6!ion,  are  very  indifferent, 
nor  indeed  can  we  pronounce  any  of  his  poetic  works 
to  be  of  the  firft  rate.  In  the  former  part  of  his  life 
he  entertained  a  great  partiality  for  the  French  learn¬ 
ing  and  language  ;  but  as  he  advanced  in  years,  he  en¬ 
tirely  loft  this  predile&ion,  and  inclined  much  more  to 
favour  the  Englifh  and  Germans.  Towards  the  end  of 
his  life,  indeed^  he  affected  a  contempt  for  the  French, 
without  whom  it  it  faid  he  would  fcarcely  ever  have 
made  any  figure  except  in  military  affairs. 

Frederick,  is  the  name  of  two  counties,  and  of  fe- 
veral  townfhips  in  America,  fuch  as  the  county  of  Fre¬ 
derick  in  Maryland,  which  contains  30,791  inhabitants, 
in  which  are  included  3641  ^aves*  ^  *s  a^0  name 
of  a  county  in  Virginia,  30  mtles  long  and  20  broad, 
with  a  population  of  19,681  fouls,  including  4250 

ftaves.  ,  ,  r 

FREDERICKSBURG,  a  fort  and  colony  of 
Brandenburg,  on  the  gold  coaft  of  Guinea,  in  Afri- 
c a,  near  Cape  Threepoints,  and  about  75  miles  from 
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Cape  Coaft.  It  mounts  46  pieces  of  cannon  on  four  Fred 
batteries  *,  and  formerly  belonged  to  the  Pruftians,  but 
is  now  fubjed!  to  Denmark.  W.  Long.^  I.  15.  N.  Lat.  pree 
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FREDERICKSHALL,  or  Frederickstadt,  a 
ftrong  towrn  of  Norway,  in  the  prefecture  of  Ager- 
huys,  where  Charles  XII.  king  of  Sweden  was  killed 
by  a  mu!ket  ball  in  1718,  when  he  was  befteging  this 
town.  It  is  feated  on  the  coaft  of  the  Catagate,  in 
E.  Long.  10.  45.  N.  Lat.  59.  2. 

FREDERICKSODE,  a  town  of  Denmark,  in 
Jutland,  taken  by  the  Swedes  in  1657,  but  now  fub- 
je£!  to  Denmark.  It  is  feated  near  the  fea,  in  E.  Long, 
10.  o.  N.  Lat.  55.  42. 

FREDERICKSTADT,  a  town  of  Denmark,  in 
South  Jutland,  built  in  1621.  It  is  feated  on  the 
river  Eyder,  in  E.  Long.  9.  23.  N.  Lat.  35.  32. 

Frederickstadt,  a  town  of  Norway,  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Agerhuys,  feated  on  a  bay  of  the  fea,  near 
the  frontiers  of  Sweden,  in  E.  Long.  11.  6.  N.  Lat. 
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FREE,  in  a  general  fenfe,  is  ufed  in  oppofition  to 
whatever  is  conftrained  or  neceflitated.  When  applied 
to  things  endowed  with  underftanding,  it  more  pecu¬ 
liarly  relates  to  the  liberty  of  the  will. 

Free  Bench ,  fignifies  that  eftate  in  copyhold  which 
the  wife,  being  efpoufed  a  virgin,  has  after  the  de- 
ceafe  of  her  hulhand  for  her  dower,  according  to  the 
cuftom  of  the  manor. 

In  regard  to  this  free  bench,  different  manors  have 
different  cuftoms  :  and  in  the  manor  of  Eaft  and  Weft 
Enbourne  in  the  county  of  Berks,  and  in  other  parts 
of  England,  there  is  a  cuftom,  that  wdien  a  copyhold 
tenant  dies,  the  widow  ihall  have  her  free  bench  in  all 
the  deceafed  hulband’s  lands,  dum  fola  et  cajla  fnent , 
“  while  !lie  lives  ftngle  and  chafte  but  if  (lie  is  found 
to  be  guilty  of  incontinency,  !he  ftiall  forfeit  her  eftate. 
Neverthelefs,  upon  her  coming  into  the  court  of  the 
manor  riding  backwards  on  a  black  ram,  with  his  tail 
in  her  hand,  rehearfmg  a  certain  form  of  words,  the 
fteward  is  bound  by  cuftom  to  reftore  her  to  her  free 
bench.  The  words  are, 


Here  I  am, 

Riding  on  a  black  Ram, 

Like  a  whore  as  I  am  ; 

And  for  my  crincum  crancum 
Have  loft  my  bincum  bancum, 

And  for  my  tail’s  game 
Have  done  this  wordly  fhame  : 

Therefore,  pray  Mr  Steward,  let  me  have  my 
land  again. 


Free  or  Imperial  Cities  in  Germany,  are  thofe  not  > 
fubjeC!  to  any  particular  prince  }  but  governed,  like 
republics,  by  their  own  magiftrates. 

There  were  free  cities  ( liber ce  civitates )  even  un¬ 
der  the  ancient  Roman  empire:  fuch  wrere  thofe  to 
whom  the  emperor,  by  the  advice  or  confent  of  the 
fenate,  gave  the  privilege  of  appointing  their  own  ma- 
giftiates,  and  governing  themfelves  by  their  ow7n  laws. 
See  City. 

Free  Fijhery ,  See  Free  Fishery . 

Free  Warren .  See  Warren. 

Free  Mafon .  See  Mason. 

Free  Stone ,  a  whitifh  ftone,  dug  up  in  many  parts  . 

of 
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Freebooter  of  Britain,  which  is  hard  and  durable,  and  of  excellent 
II  ufe  in  building,  &.c.  It  is  a  kind  of  the  grit  ftone,  but 
,  FreehoI(h  finer  fanded  and  fmoothed  ^  and  is  called  free,  from  its 
being  of  fuch  a  conftitution  as  to  cut  freely  in  any  di* 
retfion. 

The  qualities  of  the  feveral  kinds  of  free  ftones  ufed 
in  the  different  parts  of  Europe  are  very  different. 
They  all  agree  in  this  general  property  indeed,  that 
they  are  fofter  while  in  the  quarry  than  when  they 
have  been  fome  time  expofed  to  the  air  :  but  even  this 
general  property  difFers  greatly  in  degree.  There  is 
a  fort  of  gray  free  ftone  in  ufe  at  Paris  (of  which  we 
do  not  yet  feem  to  have  met  with  any  in  this  country), 
which  has  the  above  mentioned  quality  in  fo  great  a 
degree,  that  the  expence  of  working  it  is  in  a  great 
meafure  faved. 

This  done  lies  everywhere  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the 
river  Seine,  and  is  of  a  coarfe  and  large  grit*  It  is  fo 
foft  when  newly  taken  out  of  the  ftrata,  that  they  fa- 
fhion  it  very  conveniently  with  a  fort  of  broad  axe,  and 
form  as  many  ftones  for  building  in  this  manner  in  an 
hour,  as  an  equal  number  of  our  people  do  in  a  day  or 
two.  Though  this  ftone  is  as  foft  as  dry  clay  when 
firft  taken  up,  it  is  found  to  harden  fo  conftderably  in 
the  air,  that  it  becomes  more  than  equal  to  our  ordi¬ 
nary  free  ftone. 

The  Portland  free  ftone  of  Britain  of  the  fineft  kind, 
which  is  white,  and  of  a  clofe  grit,  is  very  fit  for  hewing 
2nd  carving ;  but  it  will  neither  refill  water  nor  fire, 
which  is  a  very  lingular  inftance  in  fo  denfe  a  ftone  ; 
while  the  free  ftone  of  Kent,  which  is  lefs  beautiful  to 
the  eye,  and  is  of  a  gra)ifh  colour,  and  confiderably 
clofe,  though  of  a  larger  grain,  refills  the  air  and  water 
very  well.  The  free  ftone  of  Derbyfhire,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  fo  brittle  as  to  be  unfit  for  any  fine  working ; 
and  fo  coarfe  and  open  in  its  texture,  that  it  lets  wrater 
through  :  yet  it  bears  the  fire  extremely  well,  and  is  fit 
for  ovens,  hearths,  &e. 

FREEBOOTER,  or  Filibuster,  a  name  given  to 
the  pirates  who  fcour  the  American  feas,  particularly 
fuch  as  make  war  againft  the  Spaniards.  See  Buca- 
NIER. 

FREEDOM,  in  general,  the  ftate  or  quality  of 
being  free.  See  Liberty. 

Freedom  of  a  Corporation ,  the  right  of  enjoying  all 
the  privileges  and  immunities  belonging  to  it.  See 
Corporation. 

The  freedom  of  cities,  and  other  corporations,  is  re¬ 
gularly  obtained  by  ferving  an  apprenticelhip  •,  but  it 
is  alfo  purchafed  wfith  money,  and  fometimes  conferred 
by  way  of  compliment. 

Freedom  of  Confciehce .  See  Toleration. 

Freedom  of  the  Will ,  that  power  or  faculty  of  the 
mind,  whereby  it  is  capable  of  acting  or  not  adting, 
f  See  Me -  choofing  or  reje&ing  whatever  it  judges  proper  f .  Of 
uphyfet,  this  every  man  mull  be  fenfible,  who  finds  in  himfelf 
a  power  to  begin  or  forbear,  continue  or  end  feveral 
adlions,  barely  by  a  thought  or  preference  of  the 
mind. 

FREEHOLD,  Frank  Tenement,  ( liberum  tene - 
mentnni ),  is  land,  or  tenement,  which  a  man  holds  in 
fee-fmple ,  fee-tail,  or  for  term  of  life.  See  Fee  and 
Tail. 

Freehold  is  of  two  kinds,  in  deed  and  in  law . 

The  firft  is  the  real  pofieftion  of  land  or  tenement 

»  You  IX.  Parti. 
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in  fee,  fee-tail,  or  for  life  :  the  other  is  the  right  a  freethinker 
man  has  to  fuch  land  or  tenement  before  his  entry  or 
feizure, 

A  freehold,  by  the  common  law,  cannot  commence 
in  futuro ,  but  it  fmuft  take  effedt  prefently,  either  in 
pofieftion,  reverfion,  or  remainder.  Whatever  is  part 
of  the  freehold  goes  to  the  heir  \  and  things  fixed 
thereto  may  not  be  taken  in  diftrefs  for  rent,  or  in  ex¬ 
ecution,  &c.  No  man  fhall  be  difleifed  of  his  freehold 
by  ftat.  Magna  Charta,  cap.  29.  but  by  judgment  of 
his  peers,  or  according  to  the  laws  of  the  land  :  nor 
fhall  any  diftrain  freeholders  to  anfwer  for  their  freehold 
in  any  thing  concerning  the  fame,  without  the  king’s 
writ.  Freehold  eftates,  of  certain  value,  are  required 
by  ftatutes  to  qualify  jurors,  eledlors  of  the  knights  of 
the  (hire  in  parliament,  &c. 

Freehold  is  like  wife  extended  to  fuch  offices  as  a 
man  holds  in  fee,  or  for  life. 

Freehold  is  alfo  fometimes  taken  in  oppofition  to 
villenage. 

Lambard  obferves,  that  land,  in  the  Saxons  time, 
wras  diftinguilhed  into  hock  land,  i.  e.  holden  by  book 
or  writing  $  and  folkland ,  held  without  writing.  The 
former,  he  fays,  w^as  held  on  far  better  condition,  and  by 
the  better  fort  of  tenants,  as  noblemen  and  gentlemen  } 
being  fuch  as  we  now  call  freehold :  the  latter  wrasmoftly 
in  pofieftion  of  peafants  $  being  the  fame  with  what  we 
now  call  at  the  will  of  the  lord. 

In  the  ancient  laws  of  Scotland,  freeholders  are 
called  milites ,  “  knights.”  In  Reg.  Judicial,  it  is  ex- 
prefled,  that  he  wTho  holds  land  upon  an  execution  of  a 
ftatute  merchant,  until  he  hath  fatisfied  the  debt,  tenet 
ut  liberum  tenementum  fbi  et  affignatus  fiis ;  and  the 
fame  of  a  tenant  per  elegit :  the  meaning  of  which  feems 
to  be,  not  that  fuch  tenants  are  freeholders,  but  as 
freeholders  for  the  time,  till  they  have  received  profits 
to  the  value  of  their  debt. 

FREETHINKER.  See  Deist. 

FREEZE,  Frieze,  or  Fri%e ,  in  Commerce.  See 
Frize. 

Freeze,  in  ArchiteElure ,  that  part  of  the  entablature 
of  columns,  between  the  architrave  and  corniche. 

The  freeze  is  properly  a  large  fiat  face,  or  member, 
feparating  the  architrave  from  the  corniche. 

The  ancients  called  it  xoophorus ,  becaufe  it 

wras  ufually  enriched  wfith  figures  of  animals  $  and  our 
denomination  freeze  has  a  like  origin,  being  formed  of 
the  Latin  phrygio ,  “  an  embroiderer,”  becaufe  it  is 
commonly  adorned  wfith  fculptures  in  baflo  relievo, 
imitating  embroidery. 

FREEZING,  in  Philofophy ,  the  fame  with  conge¬ 
lation.  See  Congelation,  Frost,  and  Ice. 

Freezing  Rain ,  or  Raining  Ice ,  a  very  uncommon 
kind  of  ftiowrer,  which  fell  in  the  weft  of  England,  in 
December  1 672  \  w7hereof  we  have  divers  accounts  in 
the  Philofophical  Tranfa&ions. 

This  rain,  as  foon  as  it  touched  any  thing  above 
ground,  as  a  bough  or  the  like,  immediately  fettled 
into  ice,  and  by  multiplying  and  enlarging  the  icicles, 
broke  all  down  with  its  weight.  The  rain  that  fell  on 
the  fnow  immediately  froze  into  ice,  without  finking 
in  the  fnow  at  all. 

It  made  an  incredible  definition  of  trees,  beyond 
any  thing  in  all  hiftory.  “  Had  it  concluded  with 
fome  guft  of  wind  (fays  a  gentleman  on  the  fpot),  it 
F  f  might 
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Freight  might  have  been  of  terrible  confequence.  I  weighed 
W  ^  the  fprig  of  an  afli  tree,  of  juft  three  quarters  of  a 
^  A<  pound  ;  the  ice  on  which  weighed  l  6  pounds.  Some 
were  frighted  with  the  noife  in  the  air  ;  till  they 
difeerned  it  was  the  clatter  of  icy  boughs,  dallied 
againft  each  other.”  Dr  Beale  obferves,  that  there 
was  no  conliderable  froil  obferved  on  the  ground  during 
the  whole  ;  whence  he  concludes,  that  a  frofl  may  be 
very  intenfe  and  dangerous  on  the  tops  of  fome  hills 
and  plains,  while  in  other  places  it  keeps  at  two, 
three,  or  four  feet  diftance  above  the  ground,  rivers, 
lakes,  &c.  and  may  wander  about  furious  in  fome 
places  and  remifs  in  others  not  far  off  The  froil  was 
followed  by  glowing  heats,  and  a  wonderful  fomardnefs 
of  dowers  and  fruits. 

FREIGHT,  in  Navigation  and  Commerce ,  the  hire 
of  a  thip,  or  a  part  thereof,  for  the  conveyance  and 
carriage  of  goods  from  one  port  or  place  to  another  ; 
or  the  fum  agreed  on  between  the  owner  and  the  mer¬ 
chant,  for  the  hire  and  ufe  of  a  veffel.  See  Maritime 
La  tvs. 

FREIND,  John,  a  moll  learned  Englilh  phyfician 
and  writer  in  the  i8th  century,  was  born  at  Croton, 
Northampton  (hire,  in  1675.  In  1696,  he  publilhed,  in 
conjunction  with  Mr  P.  Foulkes,  an  edition  of  two 
Greek  orations,  one  of  iEfchines  againll  Ctefiphon, 
and  the  other  of  Demollhenes  de  Corona ,  with  a  new 
Latin  verfion.  In  1699,  wrote  a  letter  to  Dr  Solane 
concerning  an  Hydrocephalus ,  publilhed  in  the  Philo- 
fophical  Tranfa&ions  ;  and  another  letter  in  Latin  to 
the  fame  gentleman,  De fpafmis  rarior .  hiforta ,  printed 
in  the  fame  Tranfa&ions.  In  1703,  his  Emmena/ogw 
appeared,  which  gained  him  great  reputation.  In  1704, 
he  was  chofen  profelfor  of  chemillry  in  the  univerlity  of 
Oxford.  In  1705  he  attended  the  earl  of  Peterborough 
to  Spain,  as  phyfician  to  the  army  there-,  and,  upon 
liis  return  in  1707,  publilhed  an  account  of  the  earl’s 
expedition  and  conduct.  In  1709  he  publilhed  his 
Chemical  Lechires.  In  1712  he  attended  the  duke 
of  Ormond  in  Flanders,  as  his  phyfician.  In  1716 
he  was  admitted  a  fellow  of  the  College  of  Phyficians 
in  London.  This  year  he  publifhed  the  firft  and  third 
books  of  Hippocrates  De  morbis  popularibus ,  with  a 
Commentary  on  Fevers,  writteh  by  himfelf.  He  fat 
member  for  the  borough  of  Launcellon  in  Cornwall 
in  1722,  where  he  diftinguiihed  himfelf  by  his  oppo- 
lition  to  the  adminillration.  March  1722,  he  was 
committed  to  the  Tower  on  a  charge  of  high  treafon  ; 
and  while  he  was  under  confinement,  he  wrote  a  Latin 
epillle  to  Dr  Mead,  De  quibufdam  variolarum  generibus ; 
and  began  his  Hiftory  of  Phylic,  the  firlt  part  of  which 
was  publilhed  in  1725,  and  the  fecond  in  1726.  Upon 
the  accellion  of  George  II.  to  the  throne,  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  phyfician  in  ordinary  to  the  queen,  who  Ihowed 
the  utmofl  regard  and  elleem  for  him.  He  died  at 
London  in  1728.  His  works  were  publilhed  together 
in  Latin  at  London,  1733,  in  folio,  and  dedicated  to 
the  queen. 

FREITS.  See  F*eats. 

FRENCH,  in  general,  fomething  belonging  to 
France :  thus  we  fay,  the  French  language,  French 
cuflom,  polity,  &c. 

The  French  language,  as  it  now  Hands,  is  no  original 
or  mother  language,  but  a  medley  of  feveral.  Thofe 
that  prevail  moft,  and  which  are,  9s  it  were,  the  bafis 


thereof  are,  1.  The  Celtic;  whether  that  were  a  par-  French. 

ticular  language  itfelf,  or  whether  it  were  only  a  dia-  - v - 

left  of  the  Gothic,  as  fpoke  in  the  well  and  north. 

2.  The  Latin,  which  the  Romans  carried  with  them 
into"  Gaul,  when  they  made  the  conqueft  thereof. 

And,  3.  The  Teutonic,  or  that  dialed  of  the  Teuto¬ 
nic  fpoke  by  the  Franks,  when  they  gaffed  the  Rhine, 
and  eflablifhed  themfelves  in  Gaul.  Of  thefe  three 
languages,  in  the  fpace  of  about  thirteen  hundred 
years,  was  the  prefent  French  formed,  fuch  as  it  is  now- 
found.  Its  progrefs  was  very  flow  ;  and  both  the  Ita¬ 
lian  and  Spanilh  were  regular  languages  long  before 
the  French. 

Pafquier  obferves,  it  was  under  Philip  de  Valois 
that  the  French  tongue  firll  began  to  be  polilhed ;  and 
that,  in  the  regiller  of  the  chamber  of  accounts  of  that 
time,  there  is  a  purity  feen  almoft  equal  to  that  of  the 
prefent  age.  However,  the  French  was  llill  a  very  im- 
perfeCl  language  till  the  reign  of  Francis  I.  :  the  cuflom 
of  fpeaking  Latin  at  the  bar,  and  of  writing  the  public 
a£ls  and  inllruments  of  the  courts  of  jultice  in  that  J 

language,  had  made  them  overlook  the  French,  their 
own  language.  Add  that  the  preceding  ages  had 
been  remarkable  for  their  ignorance,  which  was  owing, 
in  a  good  meafure,  to  the  long  and  calamitous  wars 
which  France  had  been  engaged  in ;  wdience  the  French 
nobleffe  deemed  it  a  kind  of  merit  not  to  know'  any- 
'  thing  ;  and  the  generals  regarded  little  whether  or  not 
they  wrote  and  talked  politely,  provided  they  could  but 
fight -well. 

But  Fiancis  I.  who  was  the  reflorer  of  learning,  and 
the  father  of  the  learned,  changed  the  face  of  things  ; 
and  after  his  time,  Henry  Stevens  printed  his  book,  De 
la  Precedence  du  Langage  Frangois ,  The  change  had 
become  very  confpicuous  at  the  end  of  the  16th  century; 
and  under  Henry  IV.  Amyot,  Coeffeteau,  and  Mal¬ 
herbe,  contributed  towards  bringing  it  to  its  perfection  ; 
w-hich  the  Cardinal  de  Richelieu  completed,  by  the 
eflablifhment  of  the  French  academy ;  an  affembly, 
wherein  the  molt  diflinguifhed  perfons  of  the  church, 
the  fword,  and  the  gown,  have  been  members.  Nor 
did  the  long  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  contribute  a  little 
to  the  improvement  of  the  language ;  the  perfonal 
qualities  of  that  prince,  And  his  tafle  for  the  fine 
arts,  and  that  of  the  princes  of  the  blood,  rendered 
his  court  the  politeil  in  Europe.  Wit  and  magni¬ 
ficence  feemed  to  vie ;  and  his  generals  might  have 
difputed  with  the  Greeks,  Romans,  See.  the  glory  of 
writing  well,  if  they  could  not  that  of  fighting.  From 
court,  the  elegance  and  purity  of  the  language  foon 
fpread  itfelf  into  the  provinces ;  and  nowT  there  is  fcarce 
anybody  there  who  does  not  wrrite  and  fpeak  good 
French. 

One  of  the  charaClers  of  the  French  language  is,  to 
be  natural  and  eafy.  The  words  are  ranged  in  it  much 
in  the  fame  order  as  the  ideas  in  our  minds ;  in  wThich 
it  differs  exceedingly  from  the  Greek  and  Latin,  where 
the  inverfion  of  the  natural  order  of  w'ords  is  reputed  a 
beauty.  Indeed  the  Hebrew  furpaffes  even  the  French 
in  this  point ;  but  then  it  comes  Ihort  of  it  in  copioufnefs 
and  variety. 

It  mull  be  added,  however,  that  as  to  the  analogy 
of  grammar,  and  the  fimplicity  wherewith  the  moods 
of  verbs  are  formed,  the  Engliih  has  the  advantage  not 
only  over  the  French,  but  over  all  the  known  languages 
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I refcati.  in  the  world  ;  but  then  the  turns,  the  exprcflions,  and 
J""r  v  '  the  idioms  of  the  Engiilh,  are  fometimes  fo  quaint 
and  extraordinary,  that  it  lofes  a  good  deal  of  the  ad¬ 
vantage  which  its  grammatical  fimplicity  gives  it  over 
the  red. 

The  French  has  but  few  compound  words  \  wherein 
it  differs  widely  from  the  Greek,  High  Dutch,  and 
Englifh.  This  the  French  authors  own  a  great  dis¬ 
advantage  in  their  language ;  the  Greek  and  Dutch 
deriving  a  great  part  of  their  force  and  energy  from 
the  composition  of  words,  and  frequently  exprefiing 
that  in  one  founding  word,  which  the  French  cannot 
exprefs  but  by  a  periphrafis.  The  diminutives  in 
the  French  are  as  few  as  the  compounds  j  the 
greateft.  part,  of  thofe  remaining  in  ufe  having  loft 
their  diminutive  Signification  ;  but  what  diftinguiih  the 
French  mod,  are  its  juftnefs,  purity,  accuracy,  and 
flexibility. 

French  is  the  moft  univerfal  and  extenfive  language 
in  Europe.  The  policy  of  ftates  and  courts  has  ren¬ 
dered  it  neceffary  for  the  minifters  of  princes,  and  their 
officers,  &c.  and  the  tafte  of  arts  and  Sciences  has  had 
the  Same  effect  with  regard  to  the  learned.  In  Germa¬ 
ny,  and  elfewhere,  the  princexTes  and  perSons  of  diftinc- 
tion  value  themfelves  on  underftanding  French  ;  and  in 
Several  courts  of  Europe,  French  is  almoft  as  much 
known  as  the  language  of  the  country. 

FRESCATI,  or  Frascati,  a  Small  town,  Situated 
on  the  brow  of  a  hill,  about  twelve  miles  to  the  eaft- 
ward  of  Rome.  It  derives  its  name  from  the  coolnefs 
of  the  air,  and  frejh  verdure  of  the  fields  around.  It 
is  built  of  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Tufculum  •  and  the 
Fufculan  villa  where  Cicero  wrote  his  famous  queftions 
is  at  a  place  now  called  Grotta  Ferrala ,  about  two 
miles  diftant.  E.  Long.  1 1.  43.  N.  Lat.  41.  48.  There 
is  a  very  fine  profpefr  from  this  town  into  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  country,  which  abounds  with  the  Seats  of  car¬ 
dinals  and  other  nobility.  It  is  the  See  of  a  biftiop, 
who  is  one  of  the  Six  Senior  cardinals,  and  is  Surround¬ 
ed.  by  Some  of  the  moft  beautiful  villas  in  Italy  \  the 
principal  of  which  are  the  villa  Aldobrandini,  belong¬ 
ing  to  Prince  Pamfili  ;  the  villa  Tnberna,  belonging 
to  Prince  Borghefe  5  and  villa  Ludovifi,  to  the  family 
of'Colonna.  The  villa  Aldobrandini,  called  alfo  Bel¬ 
vedere  from  its  beautiful  profpeft,  is  the  moft  remark¬ 
able,  on  account  of  its  fine  fituation,  extenfive  gardens, 
airy  terraces,  its  grottoes,  cafcades,  and  water-works. 
Over  a. Saloon,  near  the  grand  cafcade,  is  the  following 
inScription  : 

Hue  ego  migravi  mujts  comitatus  Hpollo  ; 

Hie  Delphi ,  hie  Helicon ,  hie  tnihi  Delos  erit. 

The  avails  are  adorned  with  a  representation  of  Apollo 
and  the  Mufes  }  and  Some  of  that  god’s  adventures  are 
painted  in  frefco  by  Domenichino.  The  villa  Taberna 
is  one  of  the  fined:  and  bed  furniftied  of  any  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Rome.  From  this  you  afeend  through 
gardens  to  Monte  Dracone,  another  palace  on  a  more 
lofty  fituation,  belonging  alio  to  that  prince,  and  de¬ 
riving  its  name  from  the  arms  of  his  family.  From 
hence  you  may  See  Rome,  and  the  whole  extent  of  the 
plain  }  it  has  a  noble  aScent,  with  a  broad  paved  walk  \ 
and  among  other  curiofities  there  is  a  hall  adorned  with 
the  pi£lures  of  a  vaft  number  of  men  eminent  for 
learning  and  arm$.  The  gardens,  laid  out  by  Vignola, 
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contain  three  miles  in  compafs  5  and  have  many  do 
lightful  walks,  and  curious  water- works.  Near  this  ' 
place  are  the  monks  of  Camaldoli  and  the  capuchins  , 
and  higher  up  are  ruins  of  the  ancient  Tufculum. 
Afcending  towards  the  plain,  two  miles  on  the  right 
hand,  you  find  the  famous  abbey  of  Grotta  Ferrata, 
belonging  to  the  monks  of  St  Bafil,  and  Situated  on 
the  ruins  of  Cicero’s  houfe.  The  Virgin  Mary  of  the 
great,  altar  is  an  ancient  Greek  picture  ;  in  the  chapel 
the  pictures  of  St  Nilus  and  St  Bartholomew  the  ab¬ 
bot,  are  by  Annibal  Caracci  \  and  all  the  paintings  in 
frefco  of  this  chapel  are  by  Domenichino.  Villa  Lu- 
dovifi  has  a  charming  walk  going  up  to  it,  where  you 
See  the  ruins  of  Lucullus’s  palace.  The  houfe  is  Small  ; 
but  the  gardens  are  large,  embelliftied  with  a  great 
variety  of  walks  and  fountains,  and  a  beautiful  caf- 
cade* 

FRESCO,  a  method  of  painting  in  relievo  on  walls, 
So  as  to  endure  the  weather.  It  is  performed  with 
water  colours  on  frefli  plafter,  or  on  a  wall  laid  with 
mortar  not  yet  dry.  This  Sort  of  painting  has  a  great 
advantage  by  its  incorporating  with  the  mortar,  and 
drying  along  with  it,  becomes  very  durable.  The 
Italians,  from  whom  we  borrow  the  term,  call  it  frefco; 
becaufe  it  is  frequently  ufed  for  walls,  alcoves,  and 
other  buildings  in  the  open  air .  Vitruvius,  lib.  vii. 
cap.  4.  calls  it  udo  teBorio . 

Painting  in  frefco  is  very  ancient,  having  been  prac- 
ufed  in  the  earlieft  ages  of  Greece  and  Rome.  It  is 
chiefly  performed  on  walls  and  vaults,  newly  plaftered 
with  lime  and  Sand  5  but  the  plafter  is  only  to  be  laid, 
m  proportion  as  the  painting  goes  on  j  no  more  being 
to  be  done  at  once  than  the  painter  can  defpatch  in  a 
day,  while  it  dries.  Before  he  begins  to  paint,  a  car¬ 
toon  or  defign  is  ufually  made  on  paper,  to  be  chalked, 
and  transferred  to  the  wall,  about  half  an  hour  after 
the  plafter  is  applied. 

The  ancients  painted  on  ftucco  -  and  we  may  remark 
in  Vitruvius  what  infinite  care  they  took  in  making  the 
incruftation  or  plaftering  of  their  buildings  to  render 
them  beautiful  and  lafting  •  though  the  modern  paint¬ 
ers.  find  a  plafter  of  lime  and  Sand  preferable  to  it  5  both 
as  it  does  not  dry  So  haftily,  and  as  being  a  little  brown- 
lih,  it  is  fitter  to  lay  colours  on,  than  a  ground  So  white 
as  ftucco. 

In  this  kind  of  painting,  all  the  compound  and  ar¬ 
tificial  colours,  and  almoft  all  the  minerals,  are  Set  afide, 
and  Scarce  any  thing  is  ufed  but  earths  ;  which  are  ca¬ 
pable  of  preferving  their  colour,  defending  it  from  the 
burning  of  the  lime,  and  refilling  its  Salt,  which  Vitru¬ 
vius  calls  its  bitternefs. 

For  the  work  to  come  out  in  all  its  beauty,  the  co¬ 
lours  muft  be  laid  on  quick,  while  the  plafter  is  yet 
moift  •  nor  ftiould  they  ever  be  retouched  dry,  with 
colours  mixed  up  with  the  white  of  an  egg,  or  Size,  or 
gum,. as  Some  workmen  do  j  becaufe  Such  colours  grow 
blackifh  j  nor  do  any  preferve  themfelves,  but  only 
Such  as  were  laid  on  haftily  at  firft. 

Ihe  colours  ufed  are  white  made  of  lime  flaked 
long  before,  and  white  marble  duft  5  ochre/'  both  red 
and  yellowy  verditer;  lapis  lazuli  -  Smalt-,  black  chalk, 
&c.  All  which  are  only  ground,  and  worked  up  with 
water  •  and  moft  of  them  grow  brighter  and  brighter  as 
the  frefco  dries. 

The  brufhes  and  pencils  for  this  work  ought  to  be 
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long  and  foft,  otherwife  they  will  rake  and  raife  the 
painting.  The  colours  Ihould  be  full,  and  flowing 
from  the  brufli  ;  and  the  defign  perfeft  :  for  in  this 
i  work  you  cannot  alter  or  add  upon  any  colour. 

FRESH  WATER,  is  that  not  tinctured  or  impregna¬ 
ted  with  fait  or  faline  particles  enough  to  be  difcovered 
by  the  fenfe.  Such  generally  is  that  of  fprings,  rains, 
wells,  lakes,  &c. 

The  dulcifying  or  making  of  fait  water  freih  is  a 
fecret  that  has  been  long  fought  with  great  attention. 
For  an  account  of  the  principal  attempts  that  have 
been  made  with  this  view.  See  Sea  Water. 

Frejh  IVind  flgnifies  flrong,  but  not  violent  •,  hence 
when  the  gale  increafes,  it  is  faid  to  freihen. 

FRESHES,  in  fea  language,  denotes  the  impetuo- 
fity  of  an  ebb  tide,  increafed  by  heavy  rains,  and  flow¬ 
ing  out  into  the  fea,  often  difcolouring  it  to  a  confide- 
rable  diftance,  and  forming  a  line  that  feparates  the 
two  colours,  and  which  may  be  diftinftly  perceived  for 
a  great  length  along  the  coafl. 

Freshes,  a  local  term  bonifying  annual  inunda¬ 
tions,  from  the  river  being  fwollen  by  the  melted 
fnows  and  other  frefli  waters  from  the  uplands,  as  is 
the  Nile,  &: c.  from  periodical  or  tropical  rains.  As  a 
failor’s  term,  it  is  oppofed  to  marine  or  fait  water 
floodings,-  tides,  &c.  The  word  is  of  common  ufe  in 
America,  where  the  inundations  fo  called  are  of  great 
fervice.  They  bring  down  the  foil  to  the  intervals 
below,  and  form  a  fine  mould,  producing  corn,  grain, 
and  herbage,  in  the  moil  luxuriant  plenty.  They  alfo 
afford  another  benefit,  in  regard  to  many  rivers  in 
America,  viz.  in  equalizing  the  furface  of  the  ftream 
(where  rapid  falls,  or  cafcades,  obftrmff  the  navi¬ 
gation),  fo  that  rafts  of  timber  and  other  grofs  pro¬ 
duce  are  then  floated  down  to  the  fea  ports  in  great 
quantities. 

FRESNOY,  Charles  Alphonse  du,  an  excellent 
poet  and  painter,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1611.  He  was 
inftru6led  there  by  Perrier  and  Simon  Vouet  in  paint¬ 
ing  :  but  he  did  not  long  adhere  to  Vouet’s  manner  of 
colouring  •  for  as  foon  as  he  fixed  himfelf  at  Rome, 
he  made  the  works  of  Titian  the  models  for  his  imita¬ 
tion.  He  was,  however,  more  celebrated  as  a  poet 
than  as  a  painter  *,  and  gave  more  attention  to  the 
theory  than  to  the  pra£lice  of  the  pencil.  According¬ 
ly,  he  is  better  known  by  his  incomparable  poem  De 
arte  graphica ,  than  by  his  performances  on  the  canvafs : 
and  on  this  poem  he  bellowed  fo  much  pains,  that  he 
died  in  1665,  before  it  was  publifhed.  It  was  printed 
afterwards  with  a  French  profe  tranllation  and  notes  by 
M.  de  Piles  \  and  was  tranflated  into  Englilh  by  Mr 
Dryden,  who  prefixed  to  it  an  original  preface  contain¬ 
ing  a  parallel  between  painting  and  poetry. 

FRET,  or  Frette,  in  ArchiteRure ,  a  kind  of  knot 
or  ornament,  confiding  of  two  liffs  or  final!  fillets  va- 
rioufly  interlaced  or  interwoven,  and  running  at  parallel 
diftances  equal  to  their  breadth. 

Fret,  in  Heraldry.,  a  bearing  compofed  of  fix  bars, 
eroded  and  varioufly  interlaced.  Some  call  it  the  true- 
lovers  knot.  See  Heraldry. 

Fret,  in  Mafic,  flgnifies  a  kind  of  flop  on  fome  in- 
ftruments,  particularly  bafs  viols  and  lutes.  Frets  con- 
fift  of  firings  tied  round  the  neck  of  the  inftrument,  at 
certain  difiances,  within  which  fuch  and  fuch  notes  are 
to  be  found. 
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Fret  Work,  that  adorned  with  frets.  It  is  fome- 
times  ufed  to  fill  up  and  enrich  flat  empty  fpaces  •,  but 
it  is  moftly  pra£lifed  in  roofs,  which  are  fretted  over  v 
with  pi  after  work. 

FRETT.S,  in  Mineralogy,  a  term  ufed  by  our  min¬ 
ers  to  exprefs  the  worn  fide  of  the  banks  of  the  rivers 
in  mine  countries,  where  they  fearch  for  the  ftioad 
ftones  or  grewts  waftied  down  from  the  hills,  in  order 
from  thence  to  trace  out  the  running  of  the  ftioad  up 
to  the  mine. 

Fretts,  Frcats,  or  Freits .  See  Freats. 
FREYBERG,  or  Frikdberg,  a  town  in  the  circle 
of  Upper  Saxony,  containing  upwards  of  60,000  peo¬ 
ple.  There  are  mines  of  copper,  tin,  lead,  and  filver, 
in  its  vicinity,  which  afford  employment  to  a  confider- 
able  number  of  workmen,  and  produce  an  annual  reve¬ 
nue  of  more  than  10,000  rix-dollars.  The  princes  of 
the  ho  ufe  of  Saxony  are  ufually  buried  here,  where  there 
is  alio  an  academy  for  the  ftudy  of  mineralogy,  inftitu- 
ted  in  the  year  1765,  and  reckoned  the  moll  famous 
for  that  fcience  of  any  in  Germany.  It  is  fituated  on  a 
branch  of  the  Muldau,  1  5  miles  fouth-weft  of  Drefden, 
in  N.  Lat.  51.  and  W.  Long.  n.  10. 

FRIABLE,  among  naturalifts,  an  appellation  gi¬ 
ven  to  bodies  that  are  eafily  crumbled  to  pieces  :  fuch 
are  pumice  and  all  calcined  Hones. 

FRIAR,  or  Frier,  by  the  Latins  called  f rater,  the 
Italians  fra ,  and  tile  French  frere,  that  is,  brother  :  a 
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term  common  to  the  monks  of  all  orders  }  founded  on 
this,  that  there  is  a  kind  of  fraternity  or  brotherhood 
prefumed  between  the  feveral  religious  perfons  of  the, 
fame  convent  or  monaftery. 

Friars  are  generally  diftinguiihed  into  thefe  four 
principal  branches,  viz.  I .  Minors,  Gray  friars,  or  Fran- 
eifeans.  2.  Auguftines.  3.  Dominicans,  or  Black 
friars.  4.  White  friars  or  Carmelites.  From  thefe 
four  the  reft  of  the  orders  defeend.  See  FRANCISCANS, 
Augustines,  &c. 

Friar,  in  a  more  peculiar  fenfe,  is  reftrained  to  fuch 
monks  as  are  not  priefts  j  for  thofe  in  orders  are  ufually 
dignified  with  the  appellation  of  father. 

Friars  Obfervant  ( fratres  obfervantes'), were  a  branch 
of  the  Francifcans ;  thus  called,  becaufe  not  combined 
together  in  any  cloifter,  convent,  or  corporation,  as 
the  conventuals  are  *,  but  only  agreed  among  them- 
felves  to  obferve  the  rules  of  their  order,  and  that  more 
flri&ly  than  the  conventuals  did,  from  whom  they  fe- 
parated  themfelves  out  of  a  Angularity  of  zeal,  living 
in  certain  places  of  their  own  chooflng. 

FR  IBURG,  a  large  town  of  Germany,  and  capital 
of  Brilgaw  ;  remarkable  for  the  fteeple  of  the  great 
church,  which,  next  to  that  of  Stralburg,  is  the  finell 
in  Germany  ;  and  for  its  univerfity.  The  inhabitants' 
are  famous  for  polifhing  cryftal  and  precious  ftones.  It 
lias  been  feveral  times  taken  and  retaken  5  particularly 
by  the  French  in  1744,  who  demoliihed  the  fortifica¬ 
tions.  It  was  alfo  taken  by  them  in  June  1796.  It  is 
feated  on  the  river  Trifet,  ten  miles  eaft  of  Brifach, 
and  26-fouth  of  Straftmrgh.  E.  Long.  7.  57.  N.  Lat. 

48.  4. 

FRIBUR.G,  a  town  of  Swifferland,  and  capital  of  the 
canton  of  the  fame  name,  feated  on  the  river  Sane, 
in  E.  Long.  7.  5.  N.  Lat.  46.  50.  Its  fituation  is  c™e's 
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lingular  and  pi&urefque  :  “  It  Hands  partly 
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ridge  of  rugged  rocks,  half  encircled  by  the  river 


Sane  :  and  is  fo  entirely  concealed  by  the  circumjacent 
hills,  that  the  traveller  fcarcely  catches  the  fmalleit 
rrlimpfe,  until  he  burfts  upon  a  view  of  the  whole  town 
from  the  overhanging  eminence.  I  he  fortifications, 
which  confift  of  high  Hone  walls  and  towers  enclole  a 
circumference  of  about  four  miles,  within  which  ipace 
the  eye  comprehends  a  Angular  mixture  of  houfes,  rocks, 
thickets,  and  meadows,  varying  inftantly  from  wild  to 
agreeable,  from  the  buttle  of  a  town  to  the  folitude  ot 
the  deeped  retirement.  The  Sane  winds  m  fuch  a  ter¬ 
pentine  manner  as  to  form  in  its  courfe,  within  the  ipace 
of  two  miles,  five  obtufe  angles,  between  which  the  in¬ 
tervening  parts  of  the  current  are  parallel  to  each  other. 
On  all  fides.  the  defeent  to  the  town  is  extremely  deep  : 
in  one  place  the  dreets  even  pafs  over  the  roofs  of  the 
houfes.  Many  of  the  edifices  are  raifed  in  regular  gra¬ 
dation  like  the  feats  of  an  amphitheatre  ;  and  many 
overhang  the  edge  of  a  precipice  in  fuch  a  manner,  that 
on  looking  down,  a  weak  head  would  be  apt  to  tuin 
giddy.  But  the  mod  extraordinary  point  of  view  is 
from  the  Pont-neuf.  To  the  north-weft.,  part  of  the 
town  dands  boldly  on  the  fides  and  the  piked,  back  of 
an  abrupt  ridge  ;  and  from  ead  to  wed  a  fem.icircle  of 
high  perpendicular  rocks  is  feen,  whofe  bafe  is  wadied 
and  undermined  by  the  winding  Sane,  and  whofe  tops 
and  fides  are  thinly  fcattered  with  fhrubs  and  under¬ 
wood.  On  the  highed  point  of  the  rocks,  and  on  the 
very  edge  of  the  precipice,  appears,  half  hanging  in  the 
air,  the  gate  of  the  town  called  Bourguillon  :  a  dranger 
danding  on  the  bridge  would  compare  it  to  Laputa,  or 
the  Flying  Idand  in  Gulliver’s  Travels  5  and  would  not 
•conceive  it  to  be  accefTible  but  by  means  of  a  cord  and 
pulleys.  The  houfes,  conftruacd  with  a  gray,  fan d 
done,  are  neat  and  well  built  *,  and  the  public  edifices, 
particularly  the  cathedral,  are  extremely  elegant.  The 
inhabitants  are  Roman  Catholics,  as  are  thofe  of  the 
whole  canton.  The  bifhop  of  Laufanne,  called  ,  here 
the  bilhop  of  Friburg,  refides  in  this  city.  He  is  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  pope,  ufually  at  the  recommendation  of 
the  French  court  ;  and  his  revenues,  including  a  fmall 
penfion  from  France,  and  from  the  abbey  of  Hauterive, 
of  which  he  was  abbot,  amount  to  about  400I.  per  an¬ 
num.  His  diocefe  extends  over  the  whole  canton,  and 
part  of  that  of  Soleure.  In  all  his  a£ts  and  deeds,  he 
figns  himfelf  bifhop  and  count  of  Laufanne,  and  prince 
of  the  German  empire.  The  fovereign  power  refides  in 
the  great  council  of  two  hundred  ;  comprifing  the  two 
advoyers,  the  chancellor,  the  grand  fautier,  the  fenate 
or  little  council  of  twenty-four,  the  .fixty,  from,  which 
body  are  chofen  the  bannerets  and  principal  magidrates, 
and  the  remaining  hundred  and  twelve  members,  who 
are  fimply  denominated  burghers.” 

Friburg,  the  canton  of,  one  of  the  13  republics  of 
Switzerland.  It  is  furrounded  on  all  fides  by  the  can¬ 
ton  of  Bern.  The  land  is  fertile  in  corn,  fruits,  and 
padures-,  and  it  is  faid  the  canton  can  fend  1 8,000 
men  into  the  field.  This  canton  is  entirely  Catholic. 

FRICASSEE,  a  difh  or  mefs  hadil.y  dreffed  in  a 
frying  pan,  and  feafoned  with  butter,  oil,  or  the  like. 
The  word  is  French,  formed  of  the  Latin  frixatura , 

frying.”  Others  will  have  fneaffee  formed  in  imita¬ 
tion  of  the  noife  made  by  butter,  or  other  fat,  when 
melted  in  the  pan.  We  fay  a  fricaffee  of  pullets, ^of 
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rabbiis,  of  tench,  of  tripe,  of  frogs,  of  eggs,  of  peas, 

&c.  •  — 

FRICENTI,  an  epifcopal  town  of  Italy,  in  the 
ki  lgdoni  of  Naples,  and  in  the  farther  principato,  near 
th  driver  Tripalto,  in  E.  Long.  14.  13.  N.  Lat.  40.  39. 

FRICTION,  the  aft  of  rubbing  or  grating  the  iur- 
face  of  one  body  againft  that  of  another,  called  alfo  at¬ 
trition.  The  phenomena  arifing  upon  the  friction  ot 
divers  bodies,  under  different  circumltances,  are  very 
numerous  and  confiderable.  Mr  Hawklbee  gives  us  a 
number  of  experiments  of  this  kind  ;  particularly  o.  the 
attrition  or  friction  of  glals,  under  various  circumftan- 
ces,  the  refult  of  which  was,  that  it  yielded  light  and 
became  eledhical.  All  bodies  by  friftion  produce  heat ; 
many  of  them  emit  light  •,  particularly  a  cat  s  bacit, 
fugar,  beaten  fulphur,  mercury,  fea  water,  gold,  cop¬ 
per,  &x.  but,  above  all,  diamonds,  which,  when  brifk- 
ly  rubbed  againft  glafs,  gold,  or  the  like,  yield  a  light 
equal  to  that  of  a  live  coal  when  blowed  by  the  bellows. 
See  Electrics  and  Electricity. 

Friction,  in  Mechanics ,  denotes  the  refidance  .a 
moving  body  meets  walk  from  the  furface  on  which,  it 
moves.  Friaion  arifes  from  the  roughnefs  or  afpenty 
of  the  furface  of  the  body  moved  on,  and  that  of  the 
body  moving  :  for  fuch  furfaces  confiding  alternately 
of  eminences  and  cavities,  either  the  eminences  of  the 
one  mud  be  raifed  over  thofe  of  the  other,  or  they 
mud  be  both  broke  and  worn  off  j  but  neither  can  hap¬ 
pen  without  motion,  nor  can  motion  be  produced,  with¬ 
out  a  force  impreffed.  Hence,  the  force  applied  to 
move  the  body  is  either  wholly  or  partly  fpent  on  this 
effe£t  ;  and  confequently  there  arifes  a  refidance  or  fric¬ 
tion,  which  will  be  greater,  c ceteris  paribus  as  the 
eminences  are  the  greater  and  the  fubdancethe  harder : 
and  as  the  body,  by  continual  friaion,  becomes  more 
and  more  polidied,  the  friaion  diminifties.  See  Me¬ 
chanics. 

Friction,  in  Medicine  and  Surgery ,  denotes  the  act 
of  rubbing  a  difeafed  part  with  oils,  unguents,  or  other 
matters,  in  order  to  eafe,  relieve,  and  cure  it.  Fjic- 
tions  are  much  ufed  of  late  in  venereal  cafes.  Ihey 
prefer  the  applying  of  mercury  externally  by  way  ot 
friaion,  to  that  of  giving  it  internally,  to  raife  a  faliva- 

tlC>There  are  alfo  friaions  with  the  flefh  brufti,  a  linen 
cloth,  or  the  hand  only.  Thefe  friaions  are  a  fort  ot 
exercife  which  contributes  greatly  to  health  ;  as  they 
excite  and  dir  up  the  natural  warmth,  divert  defluxions, 
promote  perfpiration,  open  the  pores  of  the  fkin,  and 
carry  off  ftagnant  humours. 

The  flelh  brufh  (Dr  Cheyne  obferves)  is  an  exercife 
extremely  uieful  for  promoting  a  full  and  free  perfpira¬ 
tion  and  circulation.  Every  body  knows  the  effea 
of  currying  horfes  *,  that  it  makes  them  fleek,  gay, 
lively,  and  aaive  ;  fo  as  even  to  be  judged  equivalent 
to  half  the  feeding.  This  it  can  no  otherwife  effea, 
but  by  afliding  nature  to  throw  off  the  recrements  of 
the  juices,  which  dop  the  free  circulation,  and,  by  con- 
dant  friaion,  irritation,  and  dimulation,  to  bring  tie. 
blood  and  fpirits  to  the  parts  mod  diftant  from  the 


Fricentf, 
Fi  ieffion. 


feat  of  heat  and  motion  ;  and  fo  plump  up  the  fuper- 
ficial  mufcles.  And  the  fame  effea.  it  would  have  in 
other  creatures,  and  man  himfelf,  if  managed  m  the 

fame  manner,  and  with  the  fame  care  and  regu  a™ty* 

Perlons* . 
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Perfons,  therefore,  of  weak  nerves  and  fodentary  lives 
would  do  well  to  fupply  the  want  of  other  exercife 
'v'th  fpending  half  an  hour,  morning  and  night  in 
currying  and  rubbing  their  whole  body,  efpecially  their 
limbs,  with  a  tlefli  brufli.  Hut  this  means  of  health 
is  mod  advantageoufly  ufed  when  the  prim*  vice  are 
mofl  empty. 

I  RID  AY,  the  fixth  day  of  the  week  ;  fo  named  of 

j.elja'  a  ?axo"  de!ty-  Uy  the  Romans  it  was  called 
dies  veneris.  See  Frea. 

Good-FniDAT.  See  GooD-Friday. 

FRIDS  POL,  mentioned,  in  our  ancient  writers 
among  the  immunities  granted  to  churches,  dignifies  a 
mat,  chair,  or  place  of  peace  and  fecuritv,  where  cri¬ 
minals  might  find  lafety  and  prote&ion  :  of  thefe  there 
"ere  many  in  England  ;  but  the  molt  famous  were  that 
at  Beverly,  and  that  in  St  Peter’s  church  at  York 
granted  by  charter  o  Living  Henry  I. 

FRIEDENSHUETTEN,  a  Moravian  fettlement 
whole  name  fignifies  tents  of  peace,  fituated  on  the  Suf- 
■  quehannah  river  m  Pennfylvania,  about  24  miles  below 
iioga  point,  which  owed  its  origin  to  the  united  breth¬ 
ren  in  the  year  1765.  At  that  period  it  contained  1  3 
huts  belonging  to  the  Indians,  befides  40  houfes  con- 

chapel  attCr  t  lC  EuroPean  manner,  and  a  very  neat 

■r>  islands,  a  duller  of  iflands  in  die 

l  acific  ocean,  fo  named  by  Captain  Cook  in  the  year 
1  Vr3’  on  account  of  the  friendlhip  which  apppeared  to 
ubf, 11  among  the  inhabitants,  and  from  their  courteous 
behaviour  to  ftrangers.  Abel  Janfen  Tafman,  an  e- 
jninent  Dutch  navigator,  firlt  touched  here  in  ifi., 
■and  gave  names  to  the  principal  iflands.  Captain  Cook 
labonoufly  explored  the  whole  duller,  which  he  found 
to  conf.ll  of  more  than  60.  The  three  iflands  which 
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'pc  r  a  c  uiree  manas  which 

lafinan  faw -he  named  New  Amjlerdam,  Rotterdam,  and 
Midd/eburgh.  J  he  firll  is  the  largell,  and  extends 
about  21  miles  from  eall  to  well,  and  about  13  from 
nyth  !°  fouth'  Ihefe  iflands  are  inhabited  by  a  race 

,7  n  V  r  CfUltivate  the  earth  with  great  induf- 
try.  I  he  lfland  of  Amllerdam  is  interfered  by  a  ftraight 
and  pleafont  roaas,  with  fruit  trees  on  each  fide,  which 
P?”  lllade  fr°m  the  fcorching  heat  of  the  fun.  The 
chief  iflands  are  Annamooka,  Tongataboo  (the  refi- 
dence  of  the  fovereign  and  the  chiefs),  Lefooga,  and 
Eooa.  Lefooga  is  about  feven  miles  long,  and  in  fome 
places  not  above  two  or  three  broad.  It  is  in  many 
refpeds  fupenor  to  Annamooka.  The  plantations 
are  both  more  numerous  and  more  extenfive  :  and  en- 
cloied  by  fences  which,  running  parallel  to  each  other, 
form  fine  fpacious  public  roads,  which  would  appear 
beautiful  in  countries  where  rural  conveniences  have 
been  carried  to  the_  greatefl  perfedion.  They  are,  in 
general  highly  cultivated,  and  well  flocked  with  the 
ieveral  roots  and  fruits  which  thefe  iflands  produce  • 

.and  Captain  Cook  endeavoured  to  add  to  their  num’ 
ber  by  planting  Indian  corn,  and  the  feeds  of  melons 
pumpkins  and  the  like.  Eooa,  when  viewed  from 
the  flop  at  anchor,  formed  one  of  the  mod  beautiful 
pro^ieds  in  nature,  and  very  different  from  the  others 
ot  the  Friendly  Ifles ;  which  being  low  and  perfedlv 
level,  exhibit  nothing  to  the  eye  but  the  trees  which 
cover  them:  whereas  here,  the  land  riling  gentlv  to- 
.a  confiderable  height,  prefems  us  with  an  extenfive 
prolped,  where  groves  of  trees  are  only  interfperfed 
f 


irregular  diflances  in  beautiful  diforder,  and  all ‘the  Friendly 
ixm  is  covered  with  grafs,  except  near  the  fliores,  where  ,ilund;i- 

it  is  entirely  covered  with  fruit  and  other  trees:  among!!  - - v - 

which  aie  the  habitations  of  the  natives.  In  order  to 
have  3  view  of  as  great  a  part  of  the  ifland  as  pof- 
fible,  Captain  Cook  and  fome  of  his  officers  walk¬ 
ed  up  to  the  high  ell  point  of  the  ifland.  From 
this  place  they  had  a  view  of  a’lmoft  the  whole  ifland 
which  confilled  of  beautiful  meadows  of  prodigious  ex¬ 
tent,  adorned  with  tufts  of  trees,  and  intermixed  with 
plantations.  ‘While  I  was  furveying  this  delightful 
profped  (fays  Captain  Cook),  I  could  not  help'iiatter- 
lng  myfelf  with  the  pleafing  idea  that  fome  future  na¬ 
vigator  may,  from  the  fome  ftation,  behold  thefe  mea¬ 
dows  flocked  with  cattle,  brought  to  thefe  iflands  bv 
the  flops  of  England  ;  and  that  the  completion  of  thi% 

Angle  benevolent  purpofe,  independent  of  all  other  con- 
Iterations,  would  fufliciently  mark  to  pofterity  that 
our  voyages  had  not  been  ufelefs  to  the  general  inte- 
refts  ot  humanity.  ‘  The  next  morning,’  fays  our  be¬ 
nevolent  commander,  ‘  I  planted  a  pine  apple,  and 
lowed  the  feeds  of  melons  and  other  vegetables  in 
laoofa’s  plantation.  I  had  indeed  fome  encourage¬ 
ment  to  flatter  myfelf  that  my  endeavours  of  this  kind 
alio  would  not  be  fruitlefs  ;  as  I  had  this  dav  a  difli  of 
turnips  ferved  up  at  my  dinner,  which  was  the  produce 
or  leeds  I  left  here  in  my  former  voyage.’ 

I  he  natives  of  thefe  iflands  feldom  exceed  the  com¬ 
mon  ftature  ;  but  are  very  ftrong  and  well  made,  efpe- 
cially  as  to  their  limbs.  They  are  generally  broad 
about  the  flioulders  ;  and  though  the  mufcular  difpofi- 
tion  ot  the  men,  which  feems  a  confequence  of  much 
a«ion,  rather  conveys  the  appearance  of  llrength  than 
ot  beauty,  there  are  feveral  to  be  feen  who  are  really 
nandfome.  'Fhe  women  are  not  fo  much  diftingmflied 
trom  the  men  by  their  features  as  by  their  general 
form,  which  is  for  the  mofl  part  deftitute  of  that 
ltrong  nefliy  firmnefs  that  appears  in  the  latter.  The 
features  of  fome  are  fo  delicate,  as  not  only  to  be 
a  true  index  of  their  fox,  but  tc  lay  claim  to  a  confi¬ 
derable  lhare  of  beauty  and  expreflion  :  for  the  bodies 
and  limbs  of  moll  of  the  females  are  well  proportion¬ 
ed  5  and  fome  abfolutely  perfea  models  of  a  beautiful 
Agure.  _  But  the  moll  remarkable  diftindlion  in  the 
women  is  the  uncommon  fmallnefs  and  delicacy  of  their 
Angers,  which  may  be  put  in  competition  with  the 
Anell  in  Europe.  The  general  colour  is  a  call  deeper 
than  the  copper  brown ;  but  feveral  of  the  men  and 
women  have  a  true  olive  complexion  ;  and  fome  of  the 
laft  are  even  a  great  deal  fairer.  Their  countenances 
Very  remarkably  exprefs  the  abundant  mildnefs  or 
good  nature  which  they  poffefs  ;  and  are  entirely  free 
rom  that  favage  keennefs  which  marks  nations  in  a 
barbarous  Hate.  They  are  frank,  cheerful, 'and  good 
natured.  ’  6 

There  are,  upon  the  whole,  few  natural  defers  or 
deiormities  to  be  found  amongft  thefe  people.  The  mofl 
common  is  the  tetter  or  ring  worm,  that  feems  to  af- 
ed  almofl  one  half  of  them,  and  leaves  whitiih  Ter¬ 
pentine  marks  everywhere  behind  it  j  but  til  is  is  of 
lefs  confequence  than  another  which  is  very  frequent 
and  appears  on  every  part  of  the  body.  Captain  Cook 
had  the  mortification  to  learn  that  all  the  care  he  took 
^  ~  vifited  thefe  iflands,  to  prevent  the  vene- 


'X  real  difeafe  from  beinc 


communicated  to  the  inhabi¬ 
tants, 
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Friendly  tants,  had  proved  ineffe&ual.  What  is  extraordinary, 
Wands.  they  not  feem  to  regard  it  much  ;  and  as  there  ap¬ 
peared  few  tigns  of  its  deftroying  effects,  probably  the 
climate,  and  the  way  of  living  of  thefe  people,  great¬ 
ly  abated  its  virulence.  There  are  two  other  complaints 
frequent  amongft  them;  one  of  which  is  an  indolent  firm 
fvvelLing,  that  aiFedts  the  legs  and  arms,  and  increases  them 
to  an  extraordinary  fize  in  their  whole  length.  The  other 
is  a  tumor  of  the  fame  fort  in  the  tefticles,  which  fomc- 
times  exceeds  the  fize  of  the  two  fills.  But  in  other  re- 
fpeifts  they  may  be  confidered  as  uncommonly  healthy. 

Their  hair  is  in  general  ffraight,  thick,  and  ftrong, 
though  a  few  have  it  bufiiy  or  frizzled.  The  natural 
colour  is  black  ;  but  the  greatelt  part  of  the  men,  and 
fome  of  the  women,  have  it  fiaincd  of  a  brown  or 
purple  colour,  and  a  few  of  an  orange  caft.  They 
wear  it  varioufiy  cut.  Some  have  it  cut  olf  on  one 
fide  of  the  head  only  ;  others  have  it  entirely  cut  off 
except  a  fmgle  lock  ;  the  women  in  general  wear  it 
fhort.  The  men  have  their  beards  cut  fhort  ;  and  both 
men  and  women  ftrip  the  hair  from  the  armpits.  The 
men  are  fiaincd  from  about  the  middle  of  the  belly 
to  about  half  wTay  down  the  thighs  with  a  deep  blue 
colour.  The  women  have  only  a  few  fmall  lines  or 
fpots  thus  imprinted  on  the  infide  of  their  hands. 
Their  kings,  as  a  mark  of  difiinclion,  are  exempted 
from  this  cullom. 

The  men  are  all  circumcifed,  or  rather  fupercifed, 
as  the  operation  confifis  in  cutting  off  only  a  fmall 
piece  of  the  forefkin  at  the  upper  part  :  which  by  that 
means  is  rendered  incapable  ever  after  of  covering  the 
glans.  This  is  all  they  aim  at,  as  they  fay  the  opera¬ 
tion  is  praflifed  from  a  notion  of  cleanlinefs. 

The  drefs  of  both  men  and  women  is  the  fame  : 
and  confifis  of  a  piece  of  cloth  or  matting  (but  mofily 
the  former)  about  two  yards  wide  and  two  and  a  half 
long  :  at  leafi  fo  long  as  to  go  once  and  a  half  round 
the  waifi,  to  which  it  is  confined  by  a  girdle  or  cord. 
It  is  double  before,  and  hangs  down  like  a  petticoat, 
as  low  as  the  middle  of  the  leg.  The  upper  part  of 
the  garment  above  the  girdle  is  plaited  into  feveral 
folds ;  fo  that,  when  unfolded,  there  is  cloth  fufti- 
cient  to  draw  up  and  wrap  round  the  fhoulders  ;  which 
is  very  feldom  done.  The  inferior  fort  are  fatisfied 
with  fmall  pieces;  and. very  often  wear  nothing  but  a 
covering  made  of  leaves  of  plants,  or  the  maro,  which 
is  a  narrow  piece*  of  cloth  or  matting  like  a  fafh. 
This  they  pafs  between  the  thighs  and  wrap  round 
the  waifi  ;  but  the  ufe  of  it  is  chiefly  confined  to  the 
men.  The  ornaments  worn  by  both  fexes  are  necklaces, 
made  of  the  fruit  of  the  pandanus,  and  various  fweet 
fmelling  flowers,  which  go  under  the  general  name  of 
kdkulla .  Others  are  compofed  of  fmall  lhells,  the  wing 
and  leg-bones  of  birds,  fharks-teeth,  and  other  things ; 
all  which  hang  loofe  upon  the  breaft  ;  rings  of  tortoife 
fhell  on  the  fingers  ;  and  a  number  of  thefe  joined  to¬ 
gether  as  bracelets  on  the  wrifts.  The  lobes  of  the 
ears  (though  1110ft  frequently  only  one),  are  fometimes 
perforated  with  two  holes,  in  which  they  wear  cylin¬ 
drical  bits  of  ivory  about  three  inches  long. 

Cleanlinefs  induces  them  to  bathe  in  the  ponds,  wkich 
feem  to  ferve  for  no  other  purpofe.  They  are  fenfible 
that  fait  water  hurts  their  fkin  ;  and  when  neceflity  ob¬ 
liges  them  to  bathe  in  the  fea,  they  commonly  have 
fome  cocoa'  nutfhells  filled  with  frefh  water  poured  over 


them  to  wall)  it  cff.  People  of  fuperior  rank  ufe  cocoa  Friendly 
nut  oil,  which  improves  the  appearance  of  the  Ikin  Wands. 

very  much.  ’ - j — •* 

1  he  employment  of  the  women  is  of  the  eafy  kind, 
aruh  for  the  molt  part,  fuch  as  may  be  executed  in  the 
houfe.  The. manufacturing  their  cloth  is  wholly  con¬ 
signed  to  their  care  ;  as  is  alfo  that  of  their  mats,  which 
are  efteemed  both  for  their  texture  and  their  beauty. 

There  are  many  other  articles  of  lefs  note  that  employ 
the  fpare  time  of  their  females;  as  combs,  of  which  they 
make  vaft  numbers,  and  little  bafkets  with  fmall  beads  ; 
but  all  finifned  with  fuch  neatnefs  and  tafte  in  the  dif- 
pofition  of  the  various  parts,  that  a  ftranger  cannot  help 
admiring  their  afliduity  and  dexterity. 

The  province  allotted  to  the  men,  as  might  be  ex¬ 
pected,  is  far  more  laborious  and  extenfivc  than  that 
?f  tlie  women.  Agriculture,  archite&ure,  boat  build¬ 
ing,  fifliing,  and  other  things  that  relate  to  naviga¬ 
tion,  are  the.  objeCts  of  their  care.  Cultivated  roots 
and.  fruits  oeing  their  principal  fupport,  this  requires 
their  conftant  attention  to  agriculture,  which  they 
purfuc  very  diligently,  and  feem  to  have  brought  almofl: 
to  as  great  perfection  as  circumitances  will  permit. 

In  planting  the  plantains  and  yams,  they  obferve  fo 
much  exaCtnefs,  that,  which  ever  way  you  look,  the 
rows  prelent  themfelvelves  regular  and  complete.  The 
cocoa  nut  and  bread  fruit  trees  are  fcattered  about 
without  any  order,  and  feem  to  give  them  no  trouble 
after  they  have  attained  a  certain  height. 

T  he  houfes  of  the  lower  people  are  poor  huts,  and 
very  fmall  ;  thofe  of  the  better  fort  are  larger  and  more 
comfortable.  The  dimenfions  of  one  of  a  middlinc' 
fize  are  about  30  feet  long,  20  broad,  and  12  high. 

Their  houfe  is,  properly  fpeaking,  a  thatched  roof  or 
filed,,  fupported  by  pofts  and  rafters,  difpofed  in  a 
very  judicious  manner.  The  floor  is  raifed  with  earth 
fmoothed,  and  covered  with  ftrong  thick  matting, 
and  kept  very  clean.  A  thick  ftrong  mat,  about  two’ 
and  a  half  or  three  feet  broad,  bent  into  the  form  of 
a  femicircle,  and  fet  upon  its  edge,  with  the  ends 
touching  the  fide  of  the  houfe,  in  lhape  refembling  the 
fender  of  a  fire  hearth,  ertclofes  a  fpace  for  the  mafter 
and.  mi  ft  refs  of  the  family  to  fleep  in.  The  reft  of  the 
family  fieep  upon  the  floor,  wherever  they  pleafe  to 
he  down  ;  the  unmarried  men  and  women  apart  from 
each  other  :.  Or  if  the  family  be  large,  there  are  fmall 
huts  adjoining,  to.  which  the  fervants  retire  in  the 
night ;  fo  that  privacy  is  as  much  obferved  here  as 
one  could  expect  The  clothes  that  they  wear  in 
the  day  ferve  for  their  covering  in  the  night.  Their 
whole  furniture  confifis  of  a  bowl  or  two,  in  which 
they  make  kava ;  a  few  gourds ;  cocoa  nut  ftiells  ; 
and  fome  fmall  wooden  ftools,  which  ferve  them  for 
pillows. 

They  difplay  much  ingenuity  in  the  building  of  their 
canoes,  as  well  as  in  the  navigating  them. 

The  only  tools  which  they  ufe  to  conftru£t  them, 
which  are  very  dexteroufly  made,  are  hatchets,  or  ra¬ 
ther  duck  adzes,  of  a  frnooth  black  ftone  that  abounds 
at  Toofoa  ;  augres,  made  of  fliarks  teeth,  fixed  on 
finall  handles,,  and  rafps  of  a  rough  fkin  of  a  fifti,  faft- 
ened  on  flat  pieces  of  wood,  thinner  on  one  fide,  which 
alfo  have  handles.  The  cordage  is  made  from  the  fibres 
of  the  cocoa  nut  hufk,  which,  though  not  more  than 
rine  or  ten  inches  long,  they  plait,  about  the  fize  ot 
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Friendly  .a  quill,  or  lefs,  to  any  length  that  they  pleafe,  and 
I  (lands.  ron  Up  jn  balls,  from  which  the  larger  ropes  are 
v  *  made  by  twitting  feveral  of  thefe  together.  The  lines 
that  they  fi(h  with  are  as  ftrong  and  even  as  the  beft 
,€ord  we  make,  refembling  it  almott  in  every  refpe#. 
Their  other  fifhing  implements  are  large  and  fmall 
hooks  made  of  pearl  fhell.  Their  weapons  are  clubs 
of  different  forts,  (in  the  ornamenting  of  which  they 
fpend  much  time),  fpears  and  darts.  They  have  alfo 
bows  and  arrows  $  but  thefe  feemed  to  be  defigned 
only  for  amufement,  fuch  as  (hooting  at  birds,  and 
not  for  military  purpofes.  The  ftools  are  about  two 
,fCet  long,  but  only  four  or  five  inches  high,  and  near 
four  broad,  bending  downward  in  the  middle,  wfith 
four  ftrong  legs,  and  circular  feet  \  the  whole  made 
„of  one  piece  of  black  or  brown  wood,  neatly  poliftied, 
and  fometimes  inlaid  wTith  bits  of  ivory. 

Yams,  plantains,  and  cocoa  nuts,  compofe  the  great- 
eft  part  of  their  vegetable  diet.  Of  their  animal  food, 
the  chief  articles  are,  hogs,  fowls,  fifh,  and  all  forts  of 
ftiell  fifh ;  but  the  lower  people  eat  rats.  The  two 
fir  ft  vegetable  articles,  with  bread  fruit,  are  what  may 
be  called  the  bafis  of  their  food,  at  different  times  of 
the  year,  with  fifh  and  (hell  fifh  ^  for  hogs,  fowls,  and 
turtle,  feem  only  to  be  occafional  dainties,  referred  for 
their  chiefs.  Their  food  is  generally  dreffed  by  ba¬ 
king,  and  they  have  the  art  oi  making,  from  different 
kinds  of  fruit,  feveral  difhes  which  moft  of  us  efteemed 
very  good.  The  generality  of  them  lay  their  viCluals 
tzpon  the  firft  leaf  they  meet  with,  however  dirty  it 
may  be  y  but  when  food  is  ferved  up  to  the  chiefs,  it 
is  commonly  laid  upon  green  plantain  leaves.  The 
women  are  not  excluded  from  eating  with  the  men  ; 
but  there  are  certain  ranks  or  orders  amongft  them 
that  can  neither  eat  nor  drink  together.  This  diftinc- 
tion  begins  with  the  king  j  but  where  it  ends  could 
not  be  learnt.  They  feem  to  have  no  fet  time  for 
meals.  They  go  to  bed  as  foon  as  it  is  dark,  and  rife 
with  the  dawn  in  the  morning. 

Their  private  diverfions  are  chiefly  finging,  dancing, 
and  mufic  performed  by  the  women,  I  he  dancing  of 
ihe  men  has  a  thoufand  different  motions  with  the 
hands,  to  which  we  are  entire  ftrangers  ;  and  they  are 
performed  with  an  eafe  and  grace  which  are  not  to  be 
defer ibed  but  by  thofe  who  have  feen  them. . 

Whether  their  marriages  be  made  lading  by  any 
kind  of  folemn  contra#,  our  voyagers  could  not  deter¬ 
mine  with  precifion  5  but  it  appeared  that  the  bulk  of 
the  people  fatisfied  themfelves  with  one  wife.  The 
-chiefs,  howTever,  have  commonly  feveral  women,  though 
it  appeared  as  if  one  only  was  looked  upon  as  the 
miftrefs  of  the  family. 

When  any  perfon  of  confequence  dies,  his  body  is 
w'aftied  and  decorated  by  fome  woman  or  women,  who 
.are  appointed  on  the  occafion  *,  and  thefe  women  are 
not  by  their  cuftoms,  to  touch  any  food  with  their 
hands  for  many  months  afterwards ;  and  it  is  remark¬ 
able,  that  the  length  of  the  time  they  are  thus  pro- 
icribed,  is  the  greater  in  proportion  to  the  rank  of  the 
chief  whom  they  had  wafhed. 

The  concern  of  thefe  people  for  the  dead  is  moft 
extraordinary.  They  beat  their  teeth  with  ftones, 
itrike  a  fh ark’s  tooth  into  the  head  until  the  blood 
flows  in  dreams,  and  thru  ft  fpears  into  the  inner  part 
.of  the  thigh,  into  their  fides  below  the  armpits,  and 
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through  the  cheeks  into  the  mouth.  All  thefe  ope-  Friendly 
rations  convey  an  idea  of  fuch  rigorous  difeipline,  as  Iflands* 
muff  require  either  an  uncommon  degree  of  affec¬ 
tion,  or  the  groffeft  fuperftition,  to  exaCt.  It  (hould 

be  obferved,  however,  that  the  more  painful  operations 
are  only  praClifed  on  account  of  the  death  of  thofe 
moft  nearly  connected. 

Their  long  and  general  mourning  proves,  that  they 
confider  death  as  a  very  great  evil.  And  this  is  con¬ 
firmed  by  a  very  odd  cuftom  which  they  praClife  to 
avert  it.  They  fuppofe  that  the  Deity  will  accept 
of  the  little  finger,  as  a  fort  of  facrifice  efficacious 
enough  to  procure  the  recovery  of  their  health.  They 
cut  it  off  with  one  of  their  done  hatchets.  There  ap¬ 
peared  fcarcely  one  in  ten  of  them  who  was  not  thus 
mutilated  in  one  or  both  hands.  According  to  Captain 
King,  it  is  common  alfo  for  the  inferior  people  to  cut 
off  a  joint  of  their  little  finger  on  account  of  the  ficknefs 
of  the  chiefs  to  whom  they  belong. 

They  feem  to  have  little  conception  of  future  pu~ 
nifliment.  They  believe,  however,  that  they  are  juftly 
punifhed  upon  earth ;  and  confequently  ufe  every  me¬ 
thod  to  render  their  divinities  propitious.  The  Su¬ 
preme  Author  of  all  things  they  call  Kallafootonga  ; 
who,  they  fay,  is  a  female  redding  in  the  (ky,  and  di¬ 
recting  the  thunder,  wind,  rain,  and  in  general  all  the 
changes  of  weather.  They  believe  that  when  (lie  is 
angry  with  them,  the  productions  of  the  earth  are 
blafted  ;  that  many  things  are  deftroyed  by  lightning  ; 
and  that  they  themfelves  are  affiiCted  with  ficknefs  and 
death  as  well  as  their  hogs  and  other  animals..  When 
this  anger  abates,  they  fuppofe  that  every  thing  is  re- 
ftored  to  its  natural  order.  They  alfo  admit  a  plura¬ 
lity  of  deities,  though  all  inferior  to  Kal/afootonga. 

They  have  lefs  abfurd  fentiments  about  the  immate¬ 
riality  and  the  immortality  of  the  foul.  They  call  it 
life ,  the  living  principle  *,  or,  what  is  more  agreeable 
to  their  notions  of  it,  Otooa  ;  that  is,  a  divinity  or  in- 
vifible  being. 

Of  the  nature  of  their  government- no  more  is  known 
than  the  general  outline.  According  to  the  informa¬ 
tion  received,  the  power  of  the  king  is  unlimited,  and 
the  life  and  property  of  the  fubjeCt  are  at  his  difpofal  ; 
and  inftances  enough  were  feen  to  prove  that  the  lower 
order  of  people  have  no  property,  nor  fafety  for  their 
perfons,  but  at  the  will  of  the  chiefs  to  whom  they  re- 
fpeClively  belong.  When  any  one  wants  to  fpeak  with 
the  king  or  chief,  he  advances  and  fits  down  before 
him  with  his  legs  acrofs  ;  which  is  a  pofture  to  which 
they  are  fo  much  accuftomed,  that  any  other  mode  of 
fitting  is  difagreeable  to  them.  To  fpeak  to. the  king 
(landing  would  be  accounted  here  as  a  ftriking  mark 
of  rudenefs. 

Though  fome  of  the  more  potent  chiefs  may  vie 
with  the  king  in  point  of  aClual  pofleflions,  they  fall 
very  (hort  in  rank  and  in  certain  marks  of  refpeCl, 
which  the  colleClive  body  have  agreed  to  pay  the  mo¬ 
narch.  It  is  a  particular  privilege  annexed  to  his  fo- 
vereignty,  not  to  be  punClured  nor  circumcifed,  as  all 
his  fubje#£  are.  Whenever  he  walks  out,  every  one 
whom  he  meets  muft  fit  down  till  he  has  paffed.  No 
one  is  allowed  to  be  over  his  head  ;  on  the  contrary  all 
muft  come  under  his  feet  5  for  there  cannot  be  a.  great¬ 
er  outward  mark  of  fubmiftion  than  that  which  is  paid 
to  the  fovereign  and  other  great  people  of  thefe  iflands 
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Friendfriip.  by  their  inferiors.  The  method  is  this  :  the  perfon 
1  who  is  to  pay  obeifance  fquats  down  before  the  chief, 
and  bows  the  head  to  the  foie  of  his  foot  *,  which, 
when  lie  fits,  is  fo  placed  that  it  cannot  eafily  be  come 
at  >  and  having  tapped  or  touched  it  with  the  under 
and  upper  fide  of  the  fingers  of  both  hands,  he  rifes 
up  and  retires.  The  hands,  after  this  application  of 
them  to  the  chief’s  feet,  are  in  fome  cafes  rendered 
ufelefs  for  a  time  )  for,  until  they  be  wafhed,  they  mull 
not  touch  any  kind  of  food.  When  the  hands  are  in 
this  Hate,  they  call  it  taboo  rema .  Taboo ,  in  general, 

fignifies  “  forbidden,”  and  rema  is  their  word  for 
“  hand.”  Their  great  men  are  fond  of  a  lingular 
piece  of  luxury  ;  which  is,  to  have  women  lit  befide 
them  all  night,  and  beat  on  different  parts  of  their 
body  until  they  go  to  lleep  \  after  which  they  relax  a 
little  of  their  labour,  unlefs  they  appear  likely  to 
awake  $  in  which  cafe  they  redouble  their  drumming 
until  they  are  again  fall  alleep. 

1  .  FRIENDSHIP  may  be  defined,  a  mutual  attach- 
ctffriend*  °  ment  hiblifting  between  two  perfons  :  and  arifing,  not 

merely  from  the  general  principle  of  benevolence,  from 
emotions  of  gratitude  for  favours  received,  from  views 
of  intereft,  or  from  inftindlive  affection  or  animal 
palfion  5  but  from  an  opinion  entertained  by  each  of 
them,  that  the  other  is  adorned  with  fome  amiable  or 
refpeblable  qualities. 

2  '  The  obje£l  of  the  general  principle  of  benevolence 
Illuftration^  js  ?nanyn^  not  any  particular  individual.  Gratitude 
definition^  regar^s  the  perfon  from  whom  he  who  feels  its  emo¬ 
tions  has  received  a  favour,  whether  that  perfon  be  a 
virtuous  or  vicious,  a  refpedlable  or  a  contemptible, 
charadler  :  it  prompts  the  perfon  obliged  to  make  a  fuit- 
able  return  to  his  benefadlor,  but  not  to  enter  into 
any  particular  intimacy  with  him,  merely  on  account 
of  the  favours  which  he  has  received.  Many  connec¬ 
tions  are  formed,  and  dignified  with  the  name  of  friend- 
Jhip ,  upon  no  other  principle  but  the  fordid  hope  which 
one  or  perhaps  each  of  the  parties  entertains  of  ac- 
complifhing  fome  felfilh  purpofe  through  the  afliftance 
of  the  other  :  but  fuch  a  connexion  is  fo  bafe  in  its 
nature,  and  fo  tranfitory  in  its  duration,  as  to  render 
it  unnecelfary  for  us  to  fpend  time  in  demonftrating  it 
to  be  unworthy  of  the  name  of  friendihip.  The  in¬ 
ftindlive  affedlion  which  a  parent  entertains  for  his 
child,  as  well  as  that  which  the  child  feels  for  his  pa¬ 
rent,  feems  intended  by  nature  to  form  an  union  between 
the  perfons  thus  related  to  each  other  :  but  the  union 

.  between  parents  and  children,  when  fupported  by  no 
other  principle  but  inftindl,  is  different  from  friend¬ 
ihip  ;  it  extends  no  farther  than  to  caufe  the  parent 
to  provide  for  his  child  during  his  helplefs  years,  and 
the  child  to  look  up  to  his  parent  for  protedlion  and 
fupport.  We  need  not  mention  that  appetite  which 
is  the  foundation  of  love,  and  is  the  provifion  which 
nature  has  made  for  the  continuation  of  our  fpecies. 
This  appetite  alone,  and  unaflifted  by  fome  nobler  prin¬ 
ciple,  cannot  give  rife  to  any  connexion  worthy  of  an 
honourable  name. 

After  excluding  thefe  principles,  we  can  refer  the 
origin  of  friendfhip  only  to  44  an  opinion  entertained 
by  each  of  the  parties  between  whom  it  fub fills,  that 
the  other  is  adorned  with  fome  amiable  or  refpe&able 
qualities.”  A  connexion  founded  on  different  prin¬ 
ciples  we  cannot  honour  with  the  name  of  friendihip  $ 
Vo L.  IX.  Part  I. 
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but  that  which  flows  from  this  pure  fource  muft  beFnendfto. 
noble  and  virtuous.  When  two  perfons  of  virtue  and  ^ 
abilities  contemplate  each  the  other’s  chara&er  and 
condudl,  they  canuot  but  view  them  with  complacency 
and  efteem/  Habits  and  actions  difplaying  prudence, 
fortitude,  moderation,  integrity,  benevolence,  and  piety, 
naturally  command  the  approbation  of  the  impartial 
fpedlator,  and  even  affefl  him  with  delight.  But  as 
we  are.difpofed  to  revilit  a  landfcape  the  beauties  of 
which  we  have  contemplated  with  rapture,  and  read 
with  frequent  delight  a  poem  in  which  genius  ha 
faithfully  delineated  fome  of  the  mofl  enchanting  feenes 
or  the  mofl  interefting  events  in  nature  ^  fo  we  alfo  be¬ 
come  defirous  to  enjoy  frequent  opportunities  of  con¬ 
templating  a  character  dillinguilhed  for  eminent  abi¬ 
lities  and  illullrious  virtues.  The  fociety  of  fuch  a 
perfon  is  preferred  to  his  who  is  difgraced  by  the  op- 
polite  qualities.  Hence,  whenever  men  of  truly  re- 
fpedlable  chara6lers  enjoy  opportunities  of  mutual  in- 
tercourfe,  an  attachment  naturally  takes  place  between 
them  *,  entirely  difinterelled,  and  founded  folely  on 
the  approbation  with  which  the  one  cannot  avoid  re¬ 
garding  the  condudl  of  the  other.  The  elleem  which 
the  one  is  thus  induced  to  entertain  for  the  other  will 
lead  them  to  feek  frequent  opportunities  of  enjoying 
each  other’s  fociety,  mutually  to  alk  and  lillen  to  ad¬ 
vice,  to  trull  their  moll  fecret  and  important  purpofes- 
to  each  other’s  confidence,  and  to  be  no  lefs  concerned 
each  of  them  for  the  other’s  intereft  and  honour  than 
for  his  own.  This,  and  this  alone,  is  genuine  friend¬ 
ihip  *,  founded  on  virtue,  and  on  that  approbation 
•which  virtue  never  fails  to  command:  it  is  a  natural 
confequence  of  intercourfe  between  virtuous  men. — 

Where  it  is  once  eftablifhed,  it  cannot  die,  while  thofe 
virtues  to  which  it  owes  its  origin  continue  to  adorn 
the  perfons  between  whom  it  fubfifts.  ^ 

But,  perhaps,  fuch  a  pure  and  fublime  attachment  Circum- 
can  fcarce  be  expelled  to  exift  among  beings  of  fo  Hances  fa- 
mixed  and  imperfe6l  a  character  as  mankind.  Thevoura.^e 
wife  man  of  the  ancient  Stoics,  or  the  Chriftian  an 

fully  obeys  the  precepts  and  follows  the  fteps  of  hisanceof 
Saviour,  might  be  capable  of  it j  but,  unfortunately,  friendihip. 
humanity  never  reaches  fuch  perfe<ftion.  Virtue  and 
vice  are  fo  blended  together  in  every  human  charadler, 
that  while  none  is  fo  worthlefs  as  to  excite  no  other 
fentiment  but  abhorrence,  there  is  fcarcely  any  fo  uni¬ 
formly  virtuous  as  to  command  unvaried  efteem  or  ad¬ 
miration.  Even  the  pureft  and  moll  difinterelled  of 
thofe  friendlhips  which  prevail  among  men,  owe  their 
origin  to  other  meaner  principles,  as  well  as  to  that 
which  has  been  mentioned  as  the  principle  of  genuine 
friendihip.  There  are  certain  circumftances  favourable, 
and  others  adverfe,  to  the  formation  and  continuance 
of  friendihip.  Thefe,  making  amends,  as  it  were,  for 
the  imperfedlion  of  human  virtue  and  human  know¬ 
ledge,  lead  men  to  overlook  each  other’s  faults  and  fol¬ 
lies,  and  to  unite  in  the  bonds  of  friendihip  ;  a  friend¬ 
ihip  which,  though  lefs  folid,  lefs  generous,  and  lefs 
lading,  than  that  which  we  have  above  described,  is 
yet  attended  with  effedls  favourable  to  the  happinefs 
of  individuals,  and  to  the  intereft s  of  fociety  in  general. 

Equality  of  age  is  favourable  to  friendihip.  Infancy, 
manhood,  and  old  age,  differ  fo  confiderably  from  each 
other  in  their  views,  palfions,  and  purfuits,  that  the 
man  will  feldom  be  difpofed  to  aftbeiate  with  the  boy* 
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jfViendfbip.  or  the  youth ,  in  preference  to  one  who  has  had  equal  unequal 

’ - —  experience  in  the  world  with  himfelf*,  and  the  old  man 

will  generally  wifh  for  the  company  of  fome  ancient 
>ripnrl  with  wLm  he  riieak  of  ii  the  davs  of  fo 
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circumflances.  One  of  them  dying  before  Friendfhip. 


friend  with  whom  he  may  fpeak  of  “  the  days  of  for¬ 
mer  years.” 

They  who  cultivate  the  fame  trade  or  profeffion ,  en¬ 
joy  opportunities  favourable  to  the  formation  of  friend¬ 
fhip.  Being  engaged  among  the  fame  obje£h,  and 
acquiring  fkill  in  the  fame  arts,  their  knowiedge,  their 
fentiments,  and  habits,  are  nearly  the  fame  :  they  can¬ 
not  avoid  frequent  intercourfe  with  each  other ;  they 
naturally  .enter  into  each  other’s  prejudices  and  views, 
and  therefore  cannot  but  take  pleafure  in  each  other’s 
converfation  and  fociety.  Phyficians,  lawyers,  and 
divines,  form  each  of  them  a  diftinft  body  \  and  the 
members  of  each  of  thofe  bodies  afiociate  with  one 
another  more  readily  than  with  men  of  a  different  pro- 
feflion.  It  is  related  by  Swift  or  Addifon,  that,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  prefent  century,  there  w7as  a  par¬ 
ticular  cofieehoufe  in  London  which  clergymen  ufed 
to  frequent,  and  that  a  fon  of  the  church  fcarcely  ever 
ventured  to  fhow  his  head  in  any  other.  In  the  days 
of  Dryden,  poets,  and  all  who  pretended  to  poetical 
genius  or  tafte,  reforted  to  Will’s,  as  to  another  Par- 
iiafTus,  to  fip  cups  of  coffee,  and  now  and  then  per¬ 
haps  to  drink  of  fome  more  infpiring  liquor,  inflead 
of  the  waters  of  the  fountain  Hippocrene. 

Equality  of  rank  and  fortune  is  alfo  favourable  to 
friendfhip.  Seldom  will  a  man  of  fortune  be  able  to 
gain  the  fincere  friendfhip  of  any  of  his  dependants. 
Though  he  treat  them  with  the  molt  obliging  conde- 
feenfion,  and  load  them  with  favours  \  yet  ftill,  either 
the  fenfe  of  dependence,  or  refentment  for  imaginary 
injuries,  or  impatience  of  the  debt  of  gratitude,  or 
fome  other  fimilar  reafon,  will  be  likely  to  prevent 
them  from  regarding  him  with  cordial  affection.  Ser¬ 
vants  are  but  rarely  faithful  even  to  the  mofl  indulgent 
mailer  :  Shakefpeare’s  old  Adam  is  a  very  amiable  but 
a  very  uncommon  chara&er.  Indeed  you  may  as  foon 
expe<ft  to  find  the  virtues  and  the  generous  courage 
of  the  chevalier  Bayard  among  our  military  men  of  the 
prefent  age,  as  to  find  an  old  Adam  among  the  prefent 
race  of  fervants.  It  is  no  lefs  vain  for  the  poor  man 
to  hope  to  acquire  a  fincere  friend  among  his  fuperiors 
in  rank  and  fortune.  The  fuperior  is  generally  dif- 
pofed  to  exa&  fuch  profound  deference,  fuch  gratitude, 
fuch  refpefl,  even  from  the  inferior  whom  he  admits 
into  his  intimacy,  that  the  equal  amicable  intercourfe 
of  friendfhip  can  fearce  ever  take  place  between  them. 
Among  the  letters  of  the  younger  Pliny,  we  are  pleafed 
to  find  many  monuments  of  the  goodnefs  of  his  heart. 
A  number  of  his  epillles  addrelfcd  to  friends  in  meaner 
circumflances  appear  to  have  been  accompanied  with 
very  confiderable  prefents,  which  by  his  opulence  he 
was  w7ell  enabled  to  bellow.  But  he  takes  care  to 
let  thofe  humble  friends  know  the  wmight  of  the  ob¬ 
ligations  which  he  conferred,  and  the  vatlnefs  of  the 
debt  of  gratitude  which  they  ow7ed  to  him,  in  fuch 
plain,  nay  even  indelicate  terms,  that  though  they 
might  receive  his  favours  with  gratitude  and  regard 
him  as  their  benefadhor,  yet  they  could  never  regard 
him  as  a  man  with  whom  they  might  cultivate  the 
free  eafy  intercourfe  of  friendihip.  Some  one  or  ether 
of  the  Greek  writers  mentions  a  fingular  inftance  of 
cordial  friendihip  fubfifting  between  two  perfcns  in. 


the  other,  and  leaving  a  wife  and  daughter  to  whom 
he  had  no  fortune  nor  even  means  of  fubfillence  to 
bequeath,  enjoined  his  rich  friend,  in  his  will,  to  take 
the  charge  of  them  on  himfelf,  and  to  fupport  them 
in  a  liberal  manner :  nor  did  he  entreat  this  from  his 
humanity,  but  demanded  it  from  bis  friendihip.  Pie 
had  made  a  fure  provifion  for  his  family.  His  rich 
friend  delayed  not  to  comply  with  his  dying  injunc¬ 
tion.  He  readily  took  upon  himfelf  the  charge  of  the 
wife  and  daughter  of  his  deceafed  friend,  treated  them 
wfith  kindnefs,  and  at  lalt  divided  his  whole  fortune 
equally  between  his  own  only  daughter  and  the  child 
of  his  friend.  This  is  an  agreeable  inftance  of  the 
power  of  friendihip  :  but  fuch  inftances  are  not  to  be 
expelled  to  occur  frequently  in  ordinary  life,  any  more 
than  the  Stoic  virtue  of  Cato,  or  the  model!  piety  of  a 
Nelfon. 

Similarity  of  tafe  and  temper  will  generally  be  found 
favourable  to  friendihip.  Two  peevifn  men,  indeed, 
will  not  long  endure  each  other’s  company  with  much 
fatisfaftion  *  but  two  perfons  of  mild,  humane  difpo- 
fitions  will  naturally  take  delight  in  each  other’s  fo¬ 
ciety  and  converfation.  They  who  are  charmed  wTith 
the  buftle  of  a  gay  and  a6Hve  life,  avoid  the  haunts  of 
the  indolent  and  contemplative,  and  join  hand  in  hand 
to  climb  the  heights  of  ambition,  or  tread  the  round 
of  amufement  and  diftipation.  Thofe  w'hom  tafte 
leads  to  cultivate  the  elegant  objects  of  literature 
amid  the  fvveets  of  a  rural  retirement,  to  wander  through 
the  grove,  or  recline  on  the  brink  of  fome  romantic 
rill,  and  perufe  the  pages  of  one  of  thofe  geniufes  who 
have  fhown  themfelves  able  to  enlighten  the  under- 
ftanding,  and  to  kindle  the  glow  of  generous  fenti- 
ment  in  the  breaft  ; — thofe  children  of  tafte  frequently 
aflociate  in  their  elegant  purfuits.  We  are  pleafed  to 
read  the  correfpondence  of  Pliny  and  Tacitus,  of 
Locke  and  Molineux,  of  Swift  and  Pope.  We  rejoice 
to  find,  that  notwuthftanding  the  rivalry  of  learning 
and  genius,  tafte  and  philofophy  have  a  natural  ten¬ 
dency  to  promote  benevolence  and  friendfhip  among 
their  votaries.  The  buftle  of  the  world  muff  be  ac¬ 
knowledged  to  be' generally  unfavourable  to  friendfhip. 
When  the  heart  is  occupied  with  the  fordid  obje£h  of 
ambition,  or  avarice,  or  gay  diftipation,  there  is  no 
room  left  for  the  pure  and  generous  fentiments  of 
friendfhip.  Interefts  often  interfere,  competitions  and 
jealoufies  arife,  fatal  to  all  the  fweets  of  focial  inter¬ 
courfe.  It  is  in  active  life  that  virtue  fhines  with 
the  moft  brilliant  luftre  *,  but  feldom,  alas  1  does  pure 
virtue  appear  in  the  feenes  of  a£five  life.  How  beau¬ 
tifully  does  the  character  of  Atticus  fhine  amid  the 
charafters  of  his  illuftrious  cotemporaries  !  ut  Luna  inter 
minores  ignes  !  Sylla,  Caefar,  Cicero,  Brutus,  Antony, 
and  Auguftus,  were  eminent  for  their  abilities  and  vir¬ 
tues  ;  but  being  engaged  in  the  buftling  purfuits  of 
ambition,  they  feem  to  have  been  ftrangers  to  the 
calm  and  elegant  happinefs  which  Atticus  enjoyed. 
Though  thofe  of  them  who  were  cotemporaries  could 
not  avoid  perceiving  and  admiring  each  other’s  merits, 
yet  never  did  cordial  friendfhip  fubfift  between  them. 
Even  Cicero,  who  could  fo  well  define  the  duties  and 
deferibe  the  happinefs  of  friendfhip,  yet  appears  to 
have  but  feldom  enjoyed  its  delights.  But  Atticus, 
who  confhmtly  declined  entering  the  feenes  of  public 

life* 
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Friendship,  life,  experienced  fuch  happinefs  in  a  private  condition, 
as  muft  have  been  more  than  an  ample  reward  to  him 
for  fhunning  all  the  fplendid  purfuits  of  ambition.  He 
"was  the  didnterefted  friend  of  all  thofe  eminent  men, 
and  enjoyed  their  efleem  and  friendfhip.  So  upright 
was  his  chara£ler,  fo  amiable  his  manners,  that  they 
who  were  mortal  enemies  to  each  other,  yet  agreed  in 
cultivating  at  the  fame  time  the  friendfhip  of  Atticus. 
None  of  them  appear  to  have  hated  him  on  account  of 
his  attachment  to  their  enemies  :  and  while  he  was 
the  friend  of  Cicero  and  Otlavius,  he  was  at  the  fame 
time  the  prote&or  of  the  wife  of  Antony.  Perhaps 
the  virtue  of  fuch  a  chara&er  may  be  regarded  as  pro¬ 
blematical.  It  may  be  alleged,  that  while  fuch  inve¬ 
terate  diffenfions  arofe  among  his  friends,  the  neutra¬ 
lity  which  he  preferved  was  inconfident  with  integrity. 
He  has  indeed  been  rafhly  branded  by  fome  writers 
as  an  avaricious  time-ferving  man.  But  no  evidence 
appears  to  judify  their  affertions  ;  on  the  contrary,  the 
moft  refpe£table  tedimony,  the  niceft  fcrutiny,  exhibit 
his  charadler  in  thofe  amiable  colours  in  which  we 
have  chofen  to  view  it.  Atticus  is  indeed  no  ordinary 
character.  The  general  principles  of  human  nature, 
and  the  examples  which  mod;  frequently  occur  in  the 
world,  naturally  fugged  a  fufpicion,  that  had  he  been 
a  man  of  genuine  integrity,  he  mud  have  obferved  a 
different  tenor  of  conduct.  But  there  is  one  circumdance 
which  tends  to  drengthen  conllderahly  the  refpe&able 
tedimony  of  his  cotemporaries  in  his  behalf.  In  Cato, 
in  Epi&etus,  in  the  philofopher,  who,  while  differing 
under  all  the  violence  of  an  acute  didemper,  maintain¬ 
ed  to  Pompey  that  pain  was  no  evil,  we  have  indances 
of  the  tenets  of  philofophy  oppofing  and  reprefhng  the 
principles  of  nature.  We  know  how  often'  religious 
enthudafm  has  produced  the  fame  effe£ts.  But  Atticus 
was  the  votary  of  the  mild  and  elegant  philofophy  of 
Epicurus  ;  which,  though  there  appears  to  have  been 
a  palpable  inconhdency  between  its  principles  and  the 
fuperdru&ure  raifed  upon  them,  was  yet  in  its  general 
tendency  not  unfriendly  to  virtue,  and  recommended 
to  its  votaries  that  calm  and  innocent  mode  of  life 
which  Atticus  cultivated.  There  is  no  fmall  refem- 
blance  between  the  chara&er  of  Atticus  and  that  of 
Epicurus,  the  founder  of  this  philofophy.  The  fame 
tenets  feem  to  have  produced  the  fame  effe&s  on  both  ; 
and  we  will  venture  to  pronounce  fo  high  an  encomium 
on  the  Epicurean  philofophy,  as  to  affert,  that  it 
chiefly  contributed  to  form  the  chara&er  of  this  ami¬ 
able  Roman. 

Sex.  We  know  not  if  we  may  venture  to  affirm,  that 

friendfhips  are  mod  naturally  contra&ed  among  per- 
fons  of  the  fame  fex.  We  believe  they  often  are.  If 
fimilarity  of  tade,  of  fentiments,  of  manners,  be  fa¬ 
vourable  to  friendfhip,  this  cannot  but  happen.  The 
didin&ion  which  nature  has  edablidied  between  the 
two  fexes,  the  newr  diftin&ions  wdiich  are  introduced 
by  the  different  views  with  which  their  education  is 
conducted,  and  the  different  duties  which  they  are 
called  to  perform  in  life,  have  all  a  tendency  to  difpofe 
men  and  women  to  enter  into  habits  of  intimacy 
with  perfons  of  their  owTn  fex  rather  than  with  the 
other.  Young  girls  have  their  peculiar  amufements, 
as  boys  have  theirs  :  they  knit  and  few  together,  con- 
fult  each  other  concerning  their  drefs,  and  affociate  at 
their  idle  hours.  Young  men,  in  the  fame  manner, 


prefer  the  fcciety  of  their  equals  of  the  fame  fex  till  Frien chib 
fuch  time  as  their  hearts  begin  to  feel  the  impulfe  of  r-—-* 
a  new  paflion.  This  foft  paffion,  indeed,  caufes  the 
youth  to  prefer  the  company  of  his  favourite  maid  to 
that  of  his  deared  companion  ;  and  it  perhaps  caufes 
the  virgin  to  view  her  female  companions  with  a  jea¬ 
lous  eye,  while  die  fears  that  their  charms  may  win 
the  heart  of  the  youth  whofe  fond  regard  die  herfelf 
widies  to  engage.  But  the  fears,  the  jealoufies,  the 
timidity,  nay  even  the  fondnefs  of  love,  are  ‘.ncompa- 
tible  with  friendfhip.  Though  the  lover  and  his  midrefs 
be  dear  to  each  other,  yet  the  free  confidence  of 
friendfhip  cannot  take  place  between  them.  They 
dare  not  yet  venture  to  trud  to  each  other  all  the  fe~ 
crets  of  their  hearts.  But  if  their  mutual  wdfhes 
be  crowmed  by  marriage  $  then,  indeed,  as  their  in- 
tereds  become  the  Tame,  if  the  tranfports  of  love  are 
not  fucceeded  by  the  calm  delights  and  the  free  con¬ 
fidence  of  friendfiiip,  they  mud  be  unhappy.  The 
marriage  date  is  peculiarly  favourable  to  friendfiiip. 

Perfons  whofe  relations  to  each  other  are  more  re¬ 
mote,  will  often  find  circumdances  concurring  to  in¬ 
duce  them  to  cultivate  a  friendly  intercourfe  wdth  each 
other.  But  here  indifference  is  almod  impoflible.  It 
is  abfolutely  requilite,  in  order  that  they  may  not  ren¬ 
der  each  other  miferable,  that  the  hufband  and  the 
wTife  be  united  in  the  bonds  of  friendfiiip.  This  feems 
even  to  be  one  of  the  great  laws  of  nature,  by  means 
of  which  provifion  is  made  for  the  happinefs  and  the 
prefervation  of  fociety.  But  though  the  wdfe  and  the 
hufband  be  particularly  attached  to  each  other  by  the 
ties  of  friendfhip  110  lefs  than  by  thofe  of  loVe,  yet 
their  mutual  affe&ion  will  not  detach  them  from  the 
red  of  the  world  ;  their  relations  to  the  fociety  around 
them  wdll  dill  remain  ;  the  hufband  will  dill  cultivate 
the  intimacy  of  thofe  of  liis  own  fex*,  and  the  wife  will 
dill  choofe  female  in  preterence  to  male  friends.  Upon 
even  a  fuperficial  view  of  life,  w*e  find  reafon  to  declare 
wdthout  helitation,  that  acquaintance  and  intimacy 
mod  naturally  take  place  among  perfons  of  the  fame 
fex.  The  hufband  and  the  wdfe  are  more  than  friends ; 
they  are  one  bone  and  one  JieJh .  It  has  been  fometimes 
flightly  infmuated,  and  fometimes  more  openly  affert- 
ed,  by  people  who  have  but  carelefsly  viewed  the  phe¬ 
nomena  of  focial  life,  or  have  been  difpofed  to  cavil 
againd  the  fair  fex,  that  women  are  incapable  of  fin- 
cerity  or  condancy  in  friendfhip  wdth  each  other.  But 
it  feems  unneceffary  to  offer  a  ferious  refutation  of  this 
cavil.  Neither  is  the  general  chara&er  of  the  female 
fex  fo  inferior  to  that  of  the  male,  nor  are  their  cir¬ 
cumdances  fo  very  different  from  ours,  as  to  render 
them  totally  incapable  of  thofe  virtues  which  are  ne- 
ceffary  to  edablifh  and  fupport  mutual  friendfhip. 

They  are  in  general  poffeffed  of  more  exquifite  falli¬ 
bility,  nicer  delicacy  of  tade,  and  a  juder  fenfe  of 
propriety,  than  w^e  :  nor  are  they  deditute  of  genera¬ 
lity,  fidelity,  and  firmnefs.  But  fuch  qualities  are 
peculiarly  favourable  to  friendfhip  ;  they  communicate 
a  certain  charm  to  the  manners  of  the  perfon  who  is 
adorned  wdth  them  *,  they  render  the  heart  fufceptible 
of  generous  dilintereded  attachment ;  and  they  elevate 
the  foul  above  levity,  infmeerity,  and  meannefs.  Com¬ 
petitions  and  jealoufies  mud  no  doubt  arife  now  and 
then  even  among  the  mod  amiable  of  the  female  fex, 
as  well  as  among  us.  Thefe  will  preclude  or  dedroy  - 
G  g  2  friendfhip. 
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Friendfhip.  friendfhip.  But  the  rivalry  of  beauty,  of  drefs,  of 
fafhion,  is  not  oftener  fatal  to  friendfhip  among  the 
fair  fex,  than  the  contefts  of  pride,  avarice,  vanity, 
and  ambition,  among  their  haughty  lords.  If  friend¬ 
fhip  be  ranked  among  the  virtues,  it  is  not  lefs  a  female 
than  a  male  virtue. 

Relations  The  delightful  intercourfe  and  intimacy  of  friend- 
of  confan-  fhip  may  be  naturally  expefled  to  fubfift  not  only  be- 
guinity.  tween  the  hufband  and  the  wife,  but  among  all  who 
are  connefled  by  any  of  the  relations  of  confanguini- 
ty.  The  power  of  inftin£l  does  not  always  continue 
to  unite  the  parent  and  the  child.  Its  offices  are  of  a 
temporary  nature  }  but  when  thefc  are  performed,  it 
ceafes  to  operate.  During  the  infancy,  the  childhood, 
and  even  the  youth,  of  his  fon  or  daughter,  the  parent 
watches  over  them  with  fond  affe£lion,  and  labours 
with  anxious  affiduity  to  promote  their  welfare,  for  no 
other  reafon  but  becaufe  the  yearnings  of  paternal  af¬ 
fection  draw  him  towards  them.  But  as  they  advance 
farther  in  life,  and  become  able  to  care  for  themfelves, 
it  has  been  fo  ordered  by  the  wifdom  of  nature,  that 
the  attachment  of  the  parent  almoft  dies  away,  unlefs 
the  grateful  affeCtion  and  the  merit  of  his  children  afford 
him  reafon  to  rejoice  over  them  and  blefs  them.  How 
fhocking,  how  miferable,  the  condition  of  that  family, 
whofe  members  are  not  united  by  the  mutual  efteem 
and  confidence  of  friendfhip  1  where  the  parent  views 
his  children  with  jealoufy,  fhame,  indignation,  or  for- 
row  :  and  the  children  anxioufly  avoid  the  fociety  of 
their  parents  !  Their  interefts  are  fo  nearly  connected  ; 
they  have  fo  many  occafions  for  aCting  in  concert,  and 
muff  live  fo  long  together  *,  that  we  may  almoft  ven¬ 
ture  to  affirm,  that  the  parent  and  the  child,  like  the 
hufband  and  the  wife,  muff  be  either  friends  or  enemies. 
But  the  ties  of  nature,  the  influence  of  habit,  fenti¬ 
ments,  and  circumftances,  all  concur  to  form  between 
them  the  facred  connexion  of  friendfhip.  Brothers  and 
fifters,  the  children  of  the  fame  parents,  and  for  a  while 
members  of  the  fame  family,  may  be  expeCled  to  re¬ 
gard  each  other  through  life  with  kindnefs  and  efteem  ; 
and  thefe  we  would  rather  choofe  to  attribute  to  a  ra¬ 
tional  attachment,  founded  on  certain  principles,  than 
to  a  blind  inftin Clive  affeClion. 

Thefe  are  a  fewT  of  the  diftinClions  and  relations  in 
fociety  which  appear  moil  favourable  to  friendfhip. — 
Were  we  to  defeend  to  minuter  particulars,  we  might 
enumerate  all  the  varieties  of  tafle,  of  temper,  and  of 
circumftances,  by  which  mankind  are  diftinguifhed 
from  one  another,  and  diftributed  into  particular  claffes. 
But  this  would  be  too  tedious,  and  does  not  appear 
neceffary. 

6  A s  friendfhip  is  an  attachment  which  takes  place 

J^ws  of  between  certain  human  chara&ers  when  placed  in  cer- 
fnendfhip.  circumftances,  there  muff:  therefore  be  laws  for 

fupporting  the  attachment  and  regulating  the  inter¬ 
courfe  of  friendfhip.  Mutual  efteem  is  the  bafts  on 
which  true  friendfhip  is  eftablifhed  5  and  the  intercourfe 
of  friendfhip  ought  furely  to  be  conneCled  in  fuch  a 
manner  that  this  foundation  be  not  injured.  , Friend¬ 
fhip  muff  diminifh  neither  our  benevolence  nor  pru¬ 
dence  :  it  muff  not  feduce  us  from  an  honeft  atten¬ 
tion  to  our  private  intereft,  nor  contract  our  focial 
uffeClions. 

Sincerity  may  be  confidered  as  the  firft  law  of  friend¬ 
ihip,  Artifice  and  hypocrify  are  inimical  to  all  focial 
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intercourfe.  Between  the  deceitful  and  the  honeft,  Frieridfifip. 

friendfhip  can  never  fubfift.  For  a  wThile,  the  one  may - 

impofe  on  the  other  \  unfufpicious  integrity  may  not  be 
able  to  fee  through  the  mafk  under  which  the  hideous 
features  of  felfifli  cunning  are  veiled }  but  the  deceitful 
friend  mult  ever  be  a  ftranger  to  the  delightful  fenti- 
ments  of  genuine  friendfhip.  To  enjoy  thefe,  your  vir¬ 
tues  rnufl  be  ftneere,  your  affe6lion  for  the  perfon  whom 
you  call  your  friend  unfeigned  5  in  communicating  to 
each  other  your  fentiments,  in  offering  and  liftening  to 
mutual  advice,  in  joining  to  profecute  the  fame  defigns, 
or  fhare  in  the  fame  amufements,  candid  fincerity  muff 
ftill  be  obferved  between  you.  Attempt  not  to  per- 
fuade  each  other,  that  your  mutual  affeftion  is  more 
ardent,  or  your  mutual  efteem  more  profound,  than 
it  really  is.  If  the  fentiments  or  opinions  which  the 
one  expreffes  appear  to  the  other  improper  or  ill- 
founded,  let  not  a  falfe  delicacy  prevent  him  from  de¬ 
claring  his  reafons  againft  them  \  let  him  not  applaud 
where,  if  he  wrere  ftneere,  he  muft  blame.  Join  not 
even  your  friend  in  an  undertaking  which  you  fecretly 
diflike,  or  an  amufement  infufferably  difagreeable  to 
you.  You  cannot,  confiftently  with  fincerity  and  can¬ 
dour  :  and  you  will  foon  begin  to  think  the  bleflings  of 
friendfhip  too  dear,  when  bought  at  the  price  of  fuch 
facriftces. 

But  though  fincerity  is  to  be  faithfully  obferved  in 
the  intercourfe  of  friendfhip  \  yet  the  harfhnefs  of  con¬ 
tradiction  muft  be  carefully  avoided.  Thofe  obliging 
manners  which  are  fo  agreeable  in  an  acquaintance  or 
cafual  companion,  are  ftill  more  fo  in  a  friend.  If 
they  are  neceffary  to  recommend  the  advantages  of 
focial  intercourfe  in  general  to  the  members  of  fociety, 
they  are  no  lefs  neceffary  to  communicate  a  charm  to 
the  intercourfe  of  friendfhip.  People  often  think . 

themfelves  entitled  to  behave  to  thofe  whom  they 
call  their  friends,  and  whofe  interefts  they  profefs  to 
regard  as  their  own,  writh  harfhnefs,  negligence,  and 
indifereet  familiarity  5  but  nothing  can  be  more  fatal 
to  friendfhip.  It  is  a  well  known  maxim,  eftablifhed 
by  general  and  uniform  experience,  that  too  much  fa - 
miliarity  occafons  mutual  contempt .  And  indeed  how 
can  it  be  otherwife  ?  Mild  obliging  manners  are  under- 
flood  as  the  natural  and  genuine  expreflions  of  kindnefs 
and  affe£lion :  boifterous  rudenefs,  petulance,  and  ne- 
gle£l,  are  naturally  confidered  as  expreffive  of  oppofite 
fentiments.  But  if  friendfhip  affume  the  tone,  the  car-  , 
riage  and  the  language  of  enmity  or  indifference,  it. 
muft  foon  lofe  all  its  native  charms  and  advantages.  : 

Let  the  friend,  as  well  as  the  cafual  companion,  when 
he  finds  reafon  to  difapprove  of  the  fentiments  and  > 
condu£t,  or  to  diffent  from  the  opinions  of  his  friend, 
exprefs  himfelf  in  the  gentlefi:  terms,  with  honefty  and 
fincerity,  but  without  carelefsnefs  or  harfhnefs.  Let/ 
no  frequency  of  intercourfe  nor  union  of  interefts  ever  , 
tempt  to  carelefs  or  contemptuous  familiarity.  Stiff- 
and  unmeaning  ceremony  may  be  baniftied  \  but  eafef  , 
and  delicacy,  and  refpe£lful  deference,  and  obliging  , 
attention,  muft  fupply  its  room.  Much  of  the  unhap-  > 
pinefs  of  the  marriage  ftate,  and  much  of  the  mutual 
uneafinefs  which  arifes  among  thofe*  who  are  related 
by  the  endearing  ties  of  consanguinity,  is  occafioned  < 
by  the  parties  who  are  thus  qlofely  conne£led,  thinking 
it  unnecefiary  to  obferve  the  ordinary  rules  of  good  t 
breeding  in  their  mutual  intercourfe.  ,  Lven  kindnefs  > 

puts 
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Frlentjftnp  puts  on  a  difgufting  garb,  and  affumes  a  harfh  afped. 

But  mutual  kindnefs  cannot  there  long  fubfiit.  Iiome, 
which  ought  to  be  a  fanduary  to  flielter  from  the 
anxieties  and  ills  of  life,  a  little  paradife  where  thofe 
pure  and  innocent  plea fures  might  be  enjoyed  which 
aiford  the  moll  genuine  happinefs,  and  which  are  not 
to  be  tailed  in  the  bultle  of  the  bufy  and  the  diftipa- 
tion  of  the  gay  wTorld  j  home  thus  becomes  a  place  of 
torment,  which  is  never  entered  but  with  pain  and 
unwillingnefs j  and  from  which  the  fon,  the  daughter, 
the  huihand,  and  the  wife,  eagerly  feize  every  opportu¬ 
nity  to  efcape. 

Mutual  confidence  is  the  very  foul  of  friendihip.  .  If 
friendihip  be  rightly  defined  to  be  a  mutual  affedion 
founded  on  mutual  efteem,  thofe  who  are  united  in 
the  bonds  of  friendihip  cannot  but  repofe  mutual  con¬ 
fidence  in  each  other.  Am  I  confcious  of  none  but 
generous  worthy  fentiments,  and  none  but  upright  ho- 
neft  intentions  ?  I  readily  difclofe  all  the  fecrets  of  my 
foul  to  him  whom  I  regard  as  capable  only  of  fimilar 
.defigns  and  fimilar  fentiments.  But  it  may  be  alked, 
how  far  the  confidence  of  friendihip  ought  to  be  car¬ 
ried  ?  Mult  I  reveal  to  my  friend  all  my  fentiments, 
opinions,  and  defigns  ?  Mult  I  communicate  to  one 
friend  the  fecrets  which  have  been  intruded  to  me  by 
another  ?  Or  mull  I  rather  obferve  the  mo  ft  fufpicious 
caution  in  my  intercourfe  with  my  friends,  remember¬ 
ing  that  he  who  is  now  my  friend  may  one  day  become 
my  enemy  ?  It  feems  moll  prudent  to  obferve  a  me¬ 
dium  between  fufpicious  caution  and  unlimited  confi¬ 
dence.  Were  human  virtue  perfed,  and  were  there - 
no  inllances  of  friends  ever  becoming  enemies,  tbofe 
who  regard  each  other  with  friendly  affedion  might 
very  reafonably  be  required  to  fet  no  bounds  to  their 
mutual  confidence.  But  as  this  is  far  from  being  the 
cafe,  different  meafures  are  to  be  obferved,  Contrad 
no  friendfhips,  if  you  think  it  necelfary  to  treat  .a 
friend  with  the  fame  referve  as  an  enemy.  Yet  venture 
•not  to  difclofe  to  your  friend  all  the  foolifh  or  evil 
defigns  which  the  wantonnefs  of  imagination  may  fe- 
duce  you  to  form.  When  you  feel  the  emotions  of 
pride,  of  vanity,  or  of  any  evil  paflion,  if  you  are 
able  . to  reprefs  them  by  the.  flrength  of  reafon  and  con-, 
fcience,  it  feems  unneceffar'y  for  you  to  tell  the  ftruggle, 
or  to  boafl  of  the  vidory.  If,  at  any  former  period 
of  life,  you  have  been  fo  unfortunate  as  to  commit . 
aflions  which  you  cannot  now  recoiled  without  fliame 
and  contrition,  there  can  be  no  reafon  why  you  may 
not,  as  far  as  pofhble,  bury  the  remembrance  of  them 
in  your  own  bread.  In  fhort,  not  to  become  tedious 
by  defeending  to  minute  particulars,'  the  laws,  of  friend- 
fhip  do ;  not  require  friends  to  unbofom  themfelves  to 
each  other  any  farther  than  is  neceffary — to  give  them 
juft  ideas  of  each  other’s  charader  and  temper, — to 
enable  them  to  be  ferviceable  to  each  other  in  the  pro- 
fecution  of  honeft  defigns, — and  to  afford  each  of 
them  proper  *  opportunities  of  exciting  tfie  other  to  vir¬ 
tue  and  wifdom,  and  of  interpofing  his  influence  *  to 
preferve  him  from  vice  and  folly.  Whatever  is  necef¬ 
fary  for  any  of  thefe  purpofes  ought  to  be  mutually 
communicated ;  whatever  is  not, ,  may  be  concealed 
without  violating  the  laws  of  friendihip.  As  mutual 
efteem  is  the  foundation  of  friendihip,  and  as  human, 
friendfhips  are  not  always  lading,  you  ought  not  to 
pour  into  the  ear  of  your  friend  all  the  impertinences 
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which  you  may  happen  to  conceive,  nor  even  all  the  Friendfliip 
projeds  which  may  float  in  your  imagination  :  but  as  " 
much  of  the  felicity  of  friendihip  arifes  from  the  mu¬ 
tual  confidence  «to  which  it  affords  room,  call  not  any 
man  your  friend  in  whofe  prefence  you  find  it  proper 
to  obferve  the  fame  fufpicious  caution  as  if  he  were 
your  enemy.  The  ancients,  who  talked  of  friendfnip 
with  enthufiafm  as  one  of  the  moll  elevated  among  the 
virtues,  required  Hill  a  clofer  union  and  a  more  difin- 
terefted  attachment  among  friends  than  we  dare  ven¬ 
ture  to  infill  upon.  The  mutual  duties  w7hich  they 
have  deferibed  as  incumbent  on  friends,  appear  fome- 
wliat  extravagant.  Among  other  things,  fome  of  them 
have  gone  fo  far  as  to  require  a  degree  of  mutual  con¬ 
fidence  which  would  foon  deftroy'all  confidence,  and 
could  not  fail  to  counterad  all  the  purpofes  of  friend- 
fhip  :  they  have  required  one  friend  to  communicate  ‘ 
to  another,  not  only  all  his  own  thoughts  and  purpofes, 
but  even  thofe  fecrets  which  have  been  confided  to  his 
honour  by  any  other  friend.  But  the  evil  confequen- 
ces  which  would  refult  are  eafily  to  be  forefeen.  Per¬ 
haps,  like  Atticus,  you  enjoy  the  friendihip  of  men 
who  are  mutual  enemies  *,  and  by  communicating  the 
fecrets  of  the  one  to  the  other,  you  will  then  become 
the  betrayer  of  both.  Or,  though  not  abfolutely  ene¬ 
mies,  yet  thofe  wrho  are  your  friends  may  happen  not 
to  be  in  habits  of  friendihip  with  each  other  *,  and  they 
may  then  perhaps  not  fcruplc  to  divulge  thofe  fecrets 
of  one  another  which  you- have  imprudently  blabbed 
to  them.  Indeed,  might  we  fuppofe  all  mankind  ab¬ 
folutely  faultlcfs,  and  not  liable  to  moral  imperfedion, 
we  need  not  fear  thefe  bad  confequences  from  unbound¬ 
ed  confidence  in  our  friends.  But  friendihip  would 
in  fuch  a  ftate  of  fociety  be  unknown :  juft  as  in  the 
golden  age  of  the  poets  there  are  fuppofed  to  have 
been  no  ^diftindions  of  property.  We  cannot  here' 
forbear  dropping  an  obfervation,  which  will  readily  be 
acknowledged  as  juft  by  all  who  have-  any  tolerable 
knowledge  of  the  morality  of  the  philofophers  of  an¬ 
cient  Greece,  All  their  dodrines  and  precepts  appear 
calculated  for  a  different  order  of  beings  than  mankind* 

They  glanced  carelefsly  at  the  phenomena  of  the  moral 
world  j  and  gleaning  a  few  fads,  immediately  fet  them¬ 
felves  to  ered  fyftems  :  From  thefe,  however  wild  and 
theoretical,  they  then  pretended  to  deduce  laws  for 
the  regulation  of  human  condud  *,  and  their  rules  are* 
generally  fuch  as  might  be  expeded  from  the  means  * 
which  they  appear  to  have  employed  in  order  to  arrive 
at  them.  An  apology  has  however  been  offered  for 
fome  of  them,  which,  in  our  opinion,  could  occur 
only  to  fuperficial  obfervers  of  human  life;  It  has  ** 
been  alleged  in  behalf  of  the  Stoics,  that  their  fyftem 
indeed  required  more,  exalted  virtue  than  human  nature 
ris  capable  of  attaining  but  that,  notwithftanding  this, 
it  could  not  fail  to  produce  the  happieft  effeds  on  the 
manners  and  fentiments  of  its  votaries.  Inftances,  too,  , 
have  been  produced  in  fupport  of  this  affertion  }  a  Cato, 
an  Epidetus,  an  Antoninus, .  When  we  contemplate 
a  -model  of  perfedion  beyond  what  we  can  hope  to  > 
reach,  fay  the  advocates  of  the  Stoic  philo  fophy, 
though  we,  defpair  of  attaining,  yet  we  are  prompted 
to  afpire .after  it.  Now,  the  moft  natural  way  of  rea- 
foiling  here  feems  to  lead  to  a  very  different  conclu- 
fiori.  If  an  objed  is  fet  before  me  which  I  muft  not 
hope  to  obtain,  I  am  unwilling  to  wafte  my  time  and 
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Friendlhip.  exhaud  my  vigour  in  the  purfuit  of  it ;  bid  me  afcend 
^  an  inaccedible  height,  I  view  the  vale  below  with  new 
fondneis.  Philofophy,  as  well  as  fuperftition  and  en- 
thufiafm,  might  in  a  few  indances  triumph  over  the 
principles  of  nature  ;  but  was  it  always  equally  power¬ 
ful  ?  Were  all  the  difciples  of  Zeno  Catos  or  Epicle- 
tiff  s  ?  Have  all  the  monks  and  anchorites  of  the  Ho¬ 
rn.  church  been  holy  as  the  founders  of  their  orders^  ? 
No  :  The  Greek  philosophers  who  intefted  Rome,  and 
taught  thofe  whirnfical  doctrines  which  we  hear  fre¬ 
quently  dignified  with  the  name  fublimc ,  were  lin- 
gularly  corrupted  and  licentious  in  all  their  manners. 
If  thofe  of  the  regular  clergy  of  the  church  of  Rome 
have  been  always  more  pure,  they  have  been  cruelly 
calumniated.  Aik,  then,  only  what  I  am  capable  of 
performing :  if  you  demand  what  is  above  my  ftrength, 
I  lit  dill  in  indolence.  In  its  general  tendency,  the 
Stoic  philofophy  was  favourable  rather  to  vice  than  to 
v  virtue. 

But  we  have  not  yet  exhauded  all  the  duties  of 
friendlhip.  We  have  inculcated  fincerity,  and  mutual 
rcfpedl  and  obligirignefs  of  manners  ;  we  have  alfo  en¬ 
deavoured  to  afeertain  what  degree  of  mutual  confi¬ 
dence  ought  to  take  place  between  friends.  But  an 
important  quedion  dill  remains  to  be  conlidered  :  how 
far  is  an  union  of  interejls  to  take  place  between  friends  ? 
Am  I  to  dudy  the  filtered  of  my  friend  in  preference 
to  my  own  ?  May  I  lawfully  injure  others,  in  order  to 

\  ferve  him  ?  Here,  too,  we  mud  conlider  the  circum- 

dances  and  the  ftrength  of  human  nature  ;  and  let  us 
beware  of  impoling  burdens  too  heavy  to  be  borne. 
The  greater  and  more  perfeft  the  union  which  reigns 
in  fociety,  the  greater  will  be  its  ftrength  and  happi- 
nefs  ;  the  clofer  the  union  of  friends,  the  more  advan¬ 
tages  will  each  of  them  derive  from  their  union. 
Where  other  ties  belides  thofe  of  friendlhip  concur  to 
unite  two  individuals,  their  intereds  will  be  more  clofe- 
ly  conjoined  than  if  they  were  connected  by  the  ties 
of  friendlhip  alone.  The  order  of  nature  feems  here 
to  be, — the  hulhand  and  wife — the  parent  and  child — 
brothers  and  lifters,  the  offspring  of  the  fame  parents— 
friends,  conne£ted  by  the  ties  of  friendlhip  alone. 
And,  if  we  may  prefume  to  guefs  at  the  intentions  of 
the  Author  of  nature  from  what  we  behold  in  his  works 
and  read  in  his  word,  the  clofed  union  in  fociety  ought 
to  be  that  between  the  hulhand  and  the  wife  ;  their  in¬ 
tereds  are  altogether  the  fame*,  they  ought  mutually 
to  forego  convenience  and  gratification  for  each  other’s 
fake.  The  intereds  of  parents  and  children  are  fome- 
what  lefs  clofely  conne£ted  ;  much  is  due  from  the  one 
to  the  other,  but  fomewhat  lefs  than  in  the  former 
relation  ;  their  intereds  may  fometimes  be  feparate, 
but  never  ought  to  be  oppolite.  Next  come  brethren, 
and  other  more  diftant  relations  ;  and  next,  the  friend. 
In  thefe  cafes,  where  we  fuppofe  the  attachment  of 
friendlhip  to  operate  together,  with  the  ties  of  na¬ 
ture,  we  perceive  that  intereds  are  varioudy  united, 
and  various  duties  are  due  5  fcarce  in  any  of  them  does 
it  appear  that  the  intereds  of  two  can  become  entirely 
one.  Still  lefs  can  that  be  expedted  to  happen,  where 
the  ties  of  friendlhip  a£t  not  in  concert  with  thofe  of 
nature.  We  give  up,  therefore,  all  thofe  romantic 
notions,  which  fome  have  fo  earneftly  infifted  on,  of 
requiring  the  friend  to  confider  his  friend  as  himfelf. 
We  cannot  expedl  any  two  individuals  to  poffefs  pre- 
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cifely  the  fame  degree  of  knowledge,  to  entertain  ex-Friendfli>. 
adtly  the  fame  fentiments,  or  to  dand  in  circumftances  * 

precifely  fimilar.  But  till  this  happen,  the  intereds  of 
two  can  never  be  precifely  the,  fame.  And  we  will 
not,  therefore,  require  the  friend  adtually  to  prefer  his 
friend  to  himfelf ;  nay,  we  will  even  allow  him  to  prefer 
himfelf  to  his  friend  ;  convinced  that  fuch  is  the  delign 
of  nature,  and  that  by  prefuming  to  counteract  the 
principles  of  nature  we  fha.ll  be  able  to  ferve  no  ufeful 
purpofe.  But  as  far  as  the  firft  principles  of  human 
adtion  and  the  inftltutions  of  fociety  permit;  we  may 
reafonably  require  of  friends,  that  they  mutually  endea¬ 
vour  to  contribute  each  to  the  other’s  filtered.  You 
will  not  defert  your  own  family,  nor  neglect  what  is 
abfolutely  neceffary  for  your  own  prefervation,  in  order 
that  you  may  ferve  a  friend.  It  is  not  requifite  that 
you  be  either  a  Damon  or  a  Pythias.  Away  with 
what  is  romantic  ;  but  fcruple  not  to  fubmit  to  what 
is  natural  and  reafonable.  When  your  friend  needs 
your  diredtion  and  advice,  freely  and  honedly  give  it  : 
does  he  need  more  than  advice  ;  your  adtive  exertions 
in  his  behalf  ?'  the  laws  of  friendlhip  require  you  not 
to  relufe  them.  Is  it  neceffary  for  him  to  receive 
dill  more  fubdantial  affiftance  ?  You  may  even  be 
expedted  to  aid  him  with  your  fortune.  But  remem¬ 
ber,  that  even  the  amiable  principle' of  benevolence  mud 
be  fubjedt  to  the  directions  of  prudence  :  if  incapa¬ 
ble  of  taking  care  of  ourfelves,  we  cannot  be  expedted 
to  contribute  to  the  good  of  others:  fociety  would  not  be 
favourable  to  the  happinefs  of  the  human  race,  if  every 
individual  dudied  the  general  intered  fo  far  as  to  negledt 
his  own.  We  are  not  born  to  be  citizens  of  the  world; 
but  Europeans,  Britons,  Englilhmen  or  Scotchmen. 

Let  every  one,  then,  feek  the  intered  and  happinefs  of 
his  friends  xvith  whom  he  is  connected  by  the  laws  of 
friendlhip  alone,  in  lubordination  to  his  own  particular 
intered  and  happinefs,  and  to  the  intered  and  happi¬ 
nefs  of  thofe  with  whom  he  is  connected  by  the  ties 
of  nature  and  the  general  inditutions  of  fociety.  En¬ 
gage  not  in  the  fervice  of  your  friend,  nor  lavilh  your 
fortune  in  his  behalf,  if  by  that  means  you  are  likely 
to  injure  either  yourfelf  or  your  family.  Still  lefs 
will  yon  think  it  requifite  to  carry  your  friendlhip  to 
fuch  romantic  excefs  as  to  commit  crimes  in  the  fervice 
of  your  friend.  The  ancients,  whofe  ideas  of  the  na¬ 
ture  and  duties  of  friendfiiip  were  romantic  and  extrava¬ 
gant,  have,  fome  of  them,  required  that  a  friend  ihould 
hefitate  at  no  action,  however  atrocioufiy  wicked,  by 
which  he  can  be  ufeful  to  his  friend.  Have  I  been 
guilty  of  theft  or  murder,  or  any  other  heinous  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  laws  of  morality  or  the  inditutions  of  fo¬ 
ciety  :  when  I  am  brought  to  judice  for  my  crime,  if 
you,  being  nly  friend,  are  appointed  to  fit  as  my  judge, 
the  laws  of  friendfiiip,  fay  thofe  admirable  mailers  of 
morality,  require  that  you  pronounce  me  innocent, 
though  convinced  of  my  guilt.  But  we  need  not  de¬ 
claim  againd  the  abfurdity  of  enjoining  fuch  bafe  deeds 
as  duties  of  friendlhip.  The  idea  of  a  connexion,  the 
laws  of  which  are  inimical  to  the  order  of  fociety,  mud 
drike  with  horror  every  perfon  who  thinks  of  it. 

Such  a  connexion  is  the  union  of  a  knot  of  villains, 
confpiring  againd  the  peace,  nay  even  the  exidence  of  General 
fociety.  .  view  of  the 

Such  we  apprehend  to  be  the  nature  of  rational  advantages 
friendfiiip  ;  fuch  the  circumftances  in  the  order  of  11a-  /  diend- 
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Friendfljjp  ture  and  of  fociety  which  are  mod  favourable  to  this 

'  v -  union  3  and  fuch  the  duties,  by  the  performance  of 

which  it  may  be  maintained.  When  founded  on 
thefe  principles,  and  regulated  by  thefe  laws,  friend- 
fhip  is  truly  virtuous,  and  cannot  but  be  highly  bene¬ 
ficial  to  the  individuals  between  whom  it  fubfifts,  and 
to  the  interest  of  fociety  in  general.  How  delightful  to 
have  fome  perfon  of  an  amiable  and  virtuous  charaCler 
in  whom  you  can  confide  3  who  will  join  with  you  in 
the  profecution*  of  virtuous  defigns,  or  will  be  ready  to 
call  you  back  when  you  heedlefsly  flray  into  the  paths 
of  vice  and  folly  !  who  will  administer  to  you  honeft, 
upright  advice  3  will  rejoice  in  your  profperity,  writ 
glory  over  your  virtues,  and  will  be  ready  to  confole 
and  relieve  you  when  finking  under  the  preffure  of 
diftrefs  !  Mufl  not  your  connexion  with  fuch  a  per¬ 
fon  be  favourable  to  your  virtue,  your  intereft,  and 
your  happinefs  ?  When  we  furvey  any  fublime  or  beau¬ 
teous  fcene  in  nature,  we  wifli  for  fome  perfon  of  con¬ 
genial  tafte  and  feelings  to  participate  with  us  in  the 
noble  enjoyment  which  the  profpeCt  affords  3  when  we 
read  any  fine  piece  of  compofition,  the  pleafure  which 
we  receive  from  it  is  more  exquifite  if  others  join  with 
us  in  applauding  it.  The  landfcape  which  we  have 
often  furveyed,  the  poem  which  we  have  often  read, 
pleafe  us  anew,  with  all  the  charms  of  novelty,  when 
wre  have  an  opportunity  of  pointing  out  their  beauties 
to  fome  perfon  to  whom  they  have  been  hitherto  un¬ 
known.  Friendship  communicates  new  charms  and  a 
more  delicate  relifh  to  all  our  mofl  refined  and  elegant 
pleafures.  It  enlivens  our  joys,  it  foothes  and  alleviates 
our  forrow^s.  What  Cicero  has  faid  of  polite  letters 
and  philofophy,  may  be  with  Still  Stronger  propriety 
faid  of  friendship.  In  every  condition  of  life  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  virtuous  friendship  is  favourable  to  our  welfare 
and  our  happinefs  :  in  profperity,  in  adverfity  3  in  the 
Silence  and  tranquillity  of  retirement,  as  well  as  amid 
the  hurry  of  bufinefs  3  in  the  bofom  of  your  family, 
and  when  furrounded  by  your  neareSt  connections,  no 
lefs  than  when  removed  to  a  Strange  country.  Indeed, 
whatever  advantages  fociety  beStows  above  what  are  to 
be  enjoyed  in  a  favage  State,  not  lefs  numerous  nor  lefs 
important  are  thofe  which  we  may  derive  from  uniting 
in  the  .bonds  of  friendship,  rather  than  living  in  a  State 
of  enmity  or  indifference. 

But  though  friendship,  when  founded  on  mutual 
forming  efteem>  and  regulated  by  the  laws  of  prudence,  benevo- 
friendfhips,  knee,  and  honelty,  be  productive  of  fo  many  happy 
effeCts ;  yet  many  inftances  occur  in  the  world, 
in  which  connexions  dignified  with  the  name  of 
friendship  are  unfavourable  both  to  the  virtue  and 
the  happinefs  of  thofe  between  whom  they  fubfift. 


S 

Miflakes 


and  conte- 
quent in¬ 
constancy. 


When  men  affociate  from  views  of  convenience  5  when 
their  union  is  haStily  formed  without  a  knowledge 
cf  each  other’s  temper  and  character  „  when  they  are 
drawn  together  by  accident,  as  wfflen  they  happen  to 
agree  in  the  purfuits'  of  the  fame  interests  or  pleafures  3 
when  the  young  and  the  gay  refort  together  to  the 
haunts  of  diffipation,  and  the  covetous  and  ambitious 
find  it  convenient  to  toil  in  concert  for  riches  and 
pow  er  :  on  all  fuch  occafions,  the  connexion  which  is 
formed  and  dignified  with  the  name  of  friendship  is 
unworthy  of  that  honourable  appellation.  It  is  not 
virtuous  3  it  is  productive  of  no  happy  effeCts,  and  is 
quickly  diffolved.  He,  therefore ^  who  is  not  incapa¬ 


ble  of  virtuous  friendship,  and  is  defirous  of  enjoying  its  Friendship, 
advantages,  muSt  carefully  confider  the  nature  of  the  y— — 

connexion  which  he  wifhes  to  form,  gain  a  thorough 
acquaintance  with  the  character  of  the  perfon  whofe 
elteem  and  affeCtion  he  withes  to  acquire,  and  attend  to 
thofe  rules  by  the  obfervance  of  which  true  friendship 
may  be  maintained.  ^ 

Many  inftances  are  related,  which  Show  what  power  Relation  iU 
it  is  poflible  for  friendship  to  acquire  over  the  human  luftrating 
heart.  We  need  not  here  repeat  the  well-known  Story  *ke  power 
of  Damon  and  Pythias,  wdiofe  generous  friendship  af-  ^  *l^e“ 
forded  a  fpeCtacle  which  foftened  even  the  favage  heart  t  he  human 
of  Dionyfius.  It  is  known  to  every  fchool-boy  3  and,  heart, 
after  the  affeCting  narrative  of  Valerius  Maximus,  has 
been  ftudioufly  detailed  and  commented  on  by  almoft 
every  Succeeding  Story-teller  or  moralift.  Addifon,  in 
one  of  his  Spectators,  gives  a  beautiful  little  relation, 
we  know  not  upon  what  authority,  which  finely  illuf* 
trates  the  power  of  both  friend  Ship  and  love.  Two  male 
negroes,  in  one  of  our  Weft  Indian  iflands,  nearly  of 
the  fame  age,  and  eminent  among  their  fellows  in  Sla¬ 
very  for  gracefulnefs  of  figure,  Strength,  agility,  and 
dexterity,  were  alfo  distinguished  for  their  mutual  friend¬ 
ship  and  for  their  common  attachment  to  a  young  fe¬ 
male  negro,  who  wras  generally  efteemed  the  molt  beau¬ 
tiful  of  her  complexion  in  the  whole  ifland.  The  young 
female  appeared  to  be  equally  pleafed  with  both  her 
lovers  3  and  was  willing  to  accept  either  of  them  for  a 
huSband,  provided  they  could  agree  between  them- 
felves  which  of  them  Should  yield  to  the  pretenfions  of 
the  other.  But  here  lay  the  difficulty  3  for  -while  nei¬ 
ther  would  treacherously  Supplant,  neither  of  them  was 
willing  to  yield  to  his  friend.  The  two  youths,  there¬ 
fore,  long  Suffered  the  fevered:  affliction,  while  their 
hearts  were  torn  between  love  and  friendship.  At 
length,  when  they  w^ere  no  longer  able  to  endure  the 
agony  of  fuch  a  conteft,  being  dill  unable  to  reprefs 
their  paffion  for  their  lovely  countrywoman,  and  inca¬ 
pable  of  violating  the  laws  of  friendship, — on  a  certain 
day,  they  both,  in  company  with  the  objeCt  of  their  ill- 
fated  love,  retired  into  a  Wood  adjoining  to  the  fcene  of 
their  labours.  There,  after  fondly  embracing  the 
maid,  calling  her  by  a  thoufand  endearing  names,  and 
lamenting  their  own  unhappy  fate,  they  Slabbed  a 
knife  into  her  breaft  3  which,  while  dill  reeking  with 
her  blood,  was  by  each  of  them  in  his  turn  plunged 
into  his  own.  Her  cries  reached  the  people  who  were 
at  work  in  the  next  field  :  fome  of  them  hastening  to- 
the  Spot,  found  her  expiring,  and  the  two  youths  already 
dead  befide  her. 

*  We  have  introduced  this  little  narrative  as  a  Striking 
inftance  of  the  noble  effeCts  which  naturally  refult  from 
genuine  friendship.  Here  we  fee  it  Superior  to  the 
force  of  the  moft  violent  of  paffions.  Had  the  eleva¬ 
ted  fouls  of  thofe  negro  youths  been  refined  and  en¬ 
lightened  by  culture  and  education  in  the  principles  of 
morality  and  true  religion,  we  may  reafonably  fuppofe 
that  their  friendlhip  would  have  triumphed  over  their 
love,  without  prompting  them  to  the  raih  and  defperate 
deed  which  they  committed. 

Friendship,  thus  amiable  in  its  charaCter,  thus  be- not  incon- 
neficial  in  its  influence  and  effeCts,  the  theme  of  un-fiftent  with 
bounded  panegyric  to  the  philoSbphers  and  moralists  of  ot 

every  age,  has  been  faid  by  fome  refpeCtable  modern^1  ianu 
writers  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  fpirit  of  that  holy 
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ilfliip.  religion  which  we  profefs,  and  which  we  regard  as  the 
v~*^  revelation  of  heaven.  General  benevolence  is  fre¬ 
quently  inculcated  through  the  gofpel  :  “  Jefus  often 
earneflly  intreated  his  aifciples,  u  to  love  one  ano¬ 
ther  and  directed  them  in  what  manner  to  dlfplay 
their  mutual  love,  by  telling  them,  that  “  whatfoever 
things  they  could  reafonably  with  to  receive  from 
others,  the  fame  ought  they  to  do  to  them.”  The  writers 
of  the  epiftles  often  enlarge  on  the  topics  of  charity 
and  brotherly  love.  But  private  friendfhip  is  nowhere 
recommended  in  the  code  of  Chriflianity.  Nay,  it  is 
fo  inconfiftent  with  that  univerfal  benevolence  which 
the  gofpel  enjoins,  that  where  the  one  is  recommended 
and  enforced,  the  other  may  be  underftccd  to  be  tacit¬ 
ly  forbidden.  But  can  that  religion  be  true,  or  can  it 
be  favourable  to  the  happinefs  of  its  votaries,  which  is 
inimical,  nay,  which  is  even  not  friendly  to  virtuous 
friendfhip  ?  Such  are  the  fuggeftions  of  Lord  Shaftef- 
bury  and  Soame  Jenyns  on  this  head. 

We  mull  grant  them,  that  the  fyftem  of  morals  or 
religion  which  difcourages  a  connexion  fo  noble  in 
its  origin,  fo  amiable  in  its  character,  and  fo  benefi¬ 
cial  in  its  influence,  as  virtuous  friendfhip,  is  rather 
unfavourable  to  the  happinefs  and  virtue  of  its  vota¬ 
ries.  But  wre  muft  confider  the  genius  of  Chriflianity 
with  more  careful  attention,  before  we  fuffer  ourfelves 
to  be  perfuaded  that  friendfhip  is  inconfiftent  with  it. 
Univerfal  benevolence  is,  indeed,  inculcated  in  the 
gofpel :  we  are  required  to  love  our  neighbours  as  our- 
lelves  :  and  our  Saviour  feems  to  inflnuate,  in  the  flory 
of  the  humane  Samaritan,  that  we  ought  to  regard  as 
neighbours  all  our  brethren  of  the  human  race,  howrever 
feparated  from  us  by  any  of  the  diftirnflions  of  fociety. 
But  it  w'ould  be  unfair  to  conclude  from  this,  that  the 
great  Author  of  the  gofpel  meant  to  abolifh  the  order 
of  focial  life,  or  to  oppofe  the  ties  of  nature.  Thefe 
may  flill  be  refpe&ed,  though  the  laws  of  this  bene¬ 
volence  be  obeyed.  The  parent  is  not  required  to  de- 
fert  his  child,  in  order  that  he  may  afllfl  or  relieve  his 
neighbour  *,  nor  the  child  to  leave  his  parent  to  perifh 
under  the  infirmities  of  old  age,  wrhile  he  haftens  to  lend 
afliflance  to  a  ftranger.  The  gofpel  was  not  intended 
to  diflolve  communities,  or  to  abrogate  the  diftindlions 
of  rank.  y  In  Jefus,  the  end  of  the  ceremonial  law  was 
accomplifhed  :  by  him,  therefore,  that  burden  of  types 
and  ceremonies  wflth  which  the  Jewrs  had  been  loaded 
was  taken  away.  But  he  who  abolifhed  the  ceremo¬ 
nial  law- declared,  that  the  obligations  of  the  moral  law 
fhould  be  more  permanent  than  heaven  or  earth  :  The 
duties  which  it  enjoined  wTere  flill  to  be  religioufly  dis¬ 
charged  :  The  precepts  of  the  gofpel  were  to  illuftrate 
and  enforce,  not  to  contradift,  the  inftitutions  of  the 
moral  law.  The  relative  duties  of  parents  and  chil¬ 
dren  were  flill  to  be  performed  *,  though  men  were  di¬ 
rected  not  to  confine  all  their  fentiments  of  benevolence 
to  domeflic  relations.  Jefus,  in  his  conduCt,  did  not 
fet  himfelf  to  oppofe  the  order  of  fociety.  In  various 
parts  of  the  New  Teftament  all  the  focial  duties  are 
defined  and  deforced  ;  the  mutual  duties  of  parents  and 
children,  of  hufbands  and  wives,  and  of  mafters  and 
fervants.  The  fubmiflion  of  all  the  members  of  a  com¬ 
munity  to  that  power  which  is  veiled  with  the  autho¬ 
rity  of  the  whole,  is  alfo  flriClly  enjoined  in  the  gofpel. 
Jefus,  when  in  his  lafl  moments  he  recommended  his 
mother  to  the  protection  of  his  beloved  difciple,  chofe 

4- 


to  aik  him  to  confider  her  as  a  parent  •,  and  direCled  Friendfi.tp, 
her  to  expeCl  from  him  the  refpeCl  and  kindnefs  of 
a  fon.  Thefe  faCls  and  obfervations  teach  us  in 
what  fenfe  to  underhand  that  univerfal  benevolence 
which  is  inculcated  in  the  gofpel.  Though  we  are 
to  love  all  mankind,  yet  it  is  not  neceflary  that  all 
the  individuals  of  the  human  race  (hare  our  afFeClion 
alike.  Were  we  powerful,  and  wife,  and  benevolent, 
as  the  Deity,  fuch  extenlive  benevolence  might  be 
required  of  us  :  But  our  fphere  of  aClion  and  obferva- 
tion  is  narrow  5  we  cannot  extend  our  acquaintance  or 
influence  beyond  a  very  limited  circle.  Were  we*  to  en¬ 
deavour  to  be  equally  ufeful  to  all  mankind,  we  Ihould 
become  incapable  of  being  ufeful  to  any  individual. 

We  cannot  become  citizens  of  the  world  in  the  fenfe 
in  which  fome  philofophers  have  affe&ed  to  call  them- 
felves  fuch,  without  becoming  outcafts  from  every  par¬ 
ticular  fociety.  A  fon,  a  brother,  a  countryman,  a 
ftranger,  lie  around  you,  each  in  circumftances  of  ex¬ 
treme  diftrefs  y  you  pity  their  misfortunes,  and  would 
gladly  adminifter  relief ;  but  fuch  is  your  benevolence, 
that  you  feel  precifely  the  fame  degree  of  compaflion 
for  each  of  them  ;  you  cannot  determine  to  whom  you 
fhould  firft  ftretch  out  an  helping  hand ;  and  you 
therefore  ftand  like  that  venerable  afs  of  the  fchool- 
men,  whofe  tantalizing  fituation  between  two  bundles 
of  hay  has  been  fo  long  celebrated  and  lamented  by 
metaphyficians  ;  and  fuffer  fon,  and  brother,  and  coun¬ 
tryman,  and  ftranger,  to  perifh,  without '  relieving  any 
of  them  by  your  kind  offices.  It  is  therefore  the  de- 
fign  of  the  gofpel,  that  we  fhould  fubmit  to  the  laws 
of  nature,  and  comply  with  the  inftitutions  of  fociety. 

Firft,  attend  to  felf-prefervation  5  next,  perform  the 
duties  of  a  wife  or  hufband, — a  parent, — a  child, — a 
brother, — a  citizen — ,  an  individual  of  the  human  race. 

You  will  do  well,  indeed,  to  regard  all  mankind  with 
benevolence  j  but  your  benevolence  will  be  unavailing 
to  the  obje&s  of  it,  if  you  overlook  the  diftin&ions  of 
nature  and  thofe  inftitutions  which  fupport  the  union 
of  focial  life. 

But  if  the  fpirit  of  Chriftianity  be  not  inimical  to  the 
inftitutions  and  relations  of  fociety,  neither  can  it  be  un¬ 
favourable  to  friendihip.  If  that  benevolence  which  the 
gofpel  enjoins  admit  of  any  modifications,  why  not  of 
that  particular  modification  which  conftitutes  private 
friendfhip  ?  It  is  not,  indeed,  dire&ly  enjoined  but 
neither  is  it  forbidden.  It  is  perfe£lly  confiftent  with 
the  general  tendency  and  fpirit  of  the  gofpel  fyftem  : 
being  favourable  to  the  interefts  of  fociety,  it  cannot 
but  be  agreeable  to  our  holy  religion. 

But  it  is  recommended  by  no  dire£l  precept,  fay 
thofe  who  would  reprefent  Chriflianity  as  inimical  to 
it  ;  while  it  has  been  the  favourite  theme  of  the  philo¬ 
fophers  and  moralifts  of  the  heathen  world. 

But  why  fhould  friendfhip  be  recommended  by 
means  different  from  thofe  which  the  gofpel  employs 
for  the  purpofe  ?  Make  yourfelf  well  acquainted  with 
that  admirable  fyftem  which  you  fo  earneflly  oppofe  5 
you  will  find  that  even  the  duties  of  private  friendfhip 
are  better  explained  and  more  powerfully  enforced  in 
the  gofpel,  than  by  all  the  heathen  philofophers  and 
poets  from  Hefiod  to  Plutarch.  The  gofpel  makes  a 
diftin&ion  between  the  virtuous  and  the  vicious  ;  it  re- 
prefents  one  chara6ter  as  more  amiable  and  refpe&able 
than  another.  As  it  diftinguifhes  between  virtue  and 

vice* 
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ob-  was  advancing  to  the  grave,  accompanied  with  the  re-  Friendihip, 


Friendihip 
countenan¬ 
ced  by  our 
Saviour's 
example. 


*  W.  Mel- 
moth,  Efq. 
in  the  con¬ 
cluding 
note  to  his 
*TranJlation 
of  Cicero's 
JLalius . 


jeCt  is  to  deter  us  from  vice,  and  to  encourage  us  to 
the  pra&ice  of  virtue.  It  cannot  be  fuppofed,  then, 
that  the  gofpel  vrill  direct  us  to  affociate  indifferently 
with  virtuous  and  profligate  characters.  It  does  not. 
It  directs  us  to  feek  improvement,  by  affociating  with 
thofe  whom  we  have  reafon  to  efteem.  It  direCts  thofe 
who  are  incorrigibly  wicked  to  be  expelled  from,  fo- 
ciety.  What  is  this  but  to  command  us  to  enter  into 
habits  of  intimacy  wherever  there  is  ground  for  mutual 
efteem  ?  But  this  is  the  only  bafts  of  genuine  friend¬ 
ihip.  When  all  the  means  which  lead  to  a  certain 
end  are  laid  before  you,  and  when  you  are  particu¬ 
larly  directed  by  fome  high  authority  to  employ  thofe 
means ;  though  the  end  which  you  thus  attain  be  not 
pointed  out,  yet  the  commanding  you  to  employ  fuch 
a  feries  of  means,  is  evidently  the  fame  as  if  you  were 
direCted  to  accomplifh  the  purpofe  to  which  they  tend. 
Thus,  though  the  precepts  of  Chriftianity  do  not  di¬ 
re  Ctly  enjoin  private  friendihip  ;  yet  they  have  a  direCt 
tendency  to  form  thofe  exalted  characters  who  alone 
are  capable  of  true  friendihip  \  they  inculcate  thofe 
virtues  tvhich  naturally  give  rife  to  this  generous  at¬ 
tachment,  and  are  abfolutely  neceffary  to  fupport  it 
where  it  is  formed*,  they  inculcate  benevolence  by 
the  molt  effeClual  motives,  and  admit  of  modifications 
of  that  benevolence,  correfpondent  to  the  relations  and 
inftitutions  of  fociety  :  And  therefore  they,  may  be 
confidered  in  as  ftrong  and  direCt  terms  as  if  it  had 
been  exprefsly  faid,  “  Cultivate  private  friendihip.” 
Befides,  friendihip  is  rather  an  accident  of  fociety,  a 
natural  confequence  of  our  character  as  moral  and  fo- 
cial  beings,  than  a  relation  to  be  regulated  and  defined 
by  inftitutions. 

This  union,  fo  natural  between  virtuous  perfous, 
has  been  countenanced  by  the  example  of  the  Author 
of  our  religion  \  to  whofe  life,  no  lefs  than  to  his  doc¬ 
trines  and  precepts,  we  will  do  well  to  look  for  a  ftan- 
dard  by  which  we  may  regulate  our  conduCt.  We  al¬ 
lude  to  two  remarkable  inftances  which  occur  in  the 
evangelical  hiftory  5  and  with  the  recital  of  which,  as 
ftated  in  all  their  ftriking  circumftances  by  a  very  ele¬ 
gant  writer  *,  we  lhall  conclude  the  prefent  article. 

“  The  evangelift,  in  relating  the  miracle  which 
Chrift  performed  at  Bethany  by  reftoring  a  perfon  to 
life  who  had  lain  fome  days  in  the  grave,  introduces 
his  narrative  by  emphatically  obferving,  that  ‘  Jefus 
loved  Lazarus’ ;  intimating,  it  Ihould  feem,  that  the 
fentiments  which  Chrift  entertained  of  Lazarus  were 
a  diftinCt  and  peculiar  fpecies  of  that  general  benevo¬ 
lence  with  which  he  was  aCtuated  towards  all  mankind. 
Agreeably  to  this  explication  of  the  .facred  hiftorian’s 
meaning,  when  the  fitters  of  Lazarus  fent  to  acquaint 
Jefus  with  the  ftate  in  which  their  brother  lay,  they 
did  not  even  mention  his  name  \  but,  pointing  him  out 
by  a  more  honourable  and  equally  notorious  defigna- 
tion,  the  terms  of  their  meffage  wrere,  *  Behold  !  he 
whom  thou  loveft  is  fick  !’  Accordingly,  when  he  in¬ 
forms  his  difciples  of  the  notice  he  had  thus  received, 
his  expreflion  is,  i  Our  friend  Lazarus  fleepeth.’  Now 
that  Chrift  did  not  upon  this  occafion  ufe  the  word 
friend  in  its  loofe  undiftinguilhed  acceptation,  but  in  a 
reftrained  and  ftriCUy  appropriated  fenfe,  is  not  only 
manifeft  from  this  plain  account  of  the  faCt  itfelf,  but 
appears  farther  evident  from  the  fequel.  For  as  he 
*  Vojl,  IX.  Part  I. 
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lations  of  the  deceafed,  he  difeovered  the  fame  emotions  if™™1' 
of  grief  as  fwelled  the  bofoms  of  thofe  with  whom  La-  ~ 
zarus  had  been  moft  intimately  conneCted  *,  and  fympa- 
thizing  with  their  common  forrow,  he  melted  into  tears. 

This  circumftance  was  too  remarkable  to  efcape  particu¬ 
lar  obfervation  :  and  it  drew  from  the  fpeCtators,  what 
one  ftiould  think  it  muft  neceffarily  draw  from  every 
reader,  this  natural  and  obvious  reflection,  ‘  Behold  ! 
how  he  loved  him !’ 

“  But  in  the  concluding  cataftrophe  of  our  Saviour’s 
life,  he  gave  a  ftill  more  decifive  proof  that  fentiments 
of  the  ftrongeft  perfonal  attachment  and  friendihip 
were  not  unworthy  of  being  admitted  into  his  facred 
bofom  *.  they  were  too  deeply,  indeed,  impreffed,  to  be 
extinguifhed  even  by  the  moft  excruciating  torments. 

In  thofe  -  dreadful  moments,  obferving  among  the  af- 
fli&ed  witneffes  of  his  painful  and  ignominious  fu£ 
ferings,  that  faithful  follower  who  is  deferibed  by  the 
hiftorian  as  ‘  the  difciple  whom  he  loved  he  di- 
ftinguilhfcd  him  by  the  moft  convincing  inftance  of  fu- 
perior  confidence,  efteem,  and  affeCtion,  that  ever  was 
exhibited  to  the  admiration  of  mankind.  For,  under 
circumftances  of  the  moft  agonizing  torments,  when  it 
might  be  thought  impoflible  for  human  nature  to  re¬ 
tain  any  other  fenfibility  but  that  of  its  own  inexpref- 
fible  fufferings,  he  recommended  to  the  care  and  pro¬ 
tection  of  this  his  tried  and  approved  friend,  in  terms 
of  peculiar  regard  and  endearment,  the  moft  tender 
and  facred  objeCt  of  his  private  affeCtions.  But  no  lan¬ 
guage  can  reprefent  this  pathetic  and  affeCting  feene 
with  a  force  and  energy  equal  to  the  fublime  fimplicity 
of  the  Evangelift’s  own  narrative  :  ‘  Now  there  ftood 
by  the  crofs  of  Jefus,  his  mother  and  his  mother’s 
filter,  and  Mary  Magdalene.  When  Jefus  faw  his 
mother  and  the  difciple  (Handing)  by,  whom  he  loved ; 
he  faith  to  his  mother,  Behold  thy  fon  !  then  he  faith 
to  the  difciple,  Behold  thy  mother  !  And  from  that 
hour  that  difciple  took  her  to  his  own  home.’ 

“  It  may  fafely  be  afferted,  that  among  all  thofe 
memorable  examples  of  friendihip,  which  have  been 
celebrated  with  the  higheft  encomiums  by  the  ancients, 
there  cannot  be  produced  a  fingle  inftance  in  which 
the  moft  diftinguilhed  features  of  exalted  amity  are 
fo  ftrongly  difplayed  as  in  the  foregoing,  relation. 

The  only  one,  perhaps,  that  bears  even  a  faint  fimili- 
tude  to  it,  is  that  famous  tranfaCtion  recorded  by  a 
Greek  author,  which  paffed  between  Eudamidas  and 
Aretheus.  But  when  the  very  different  circumftances 
attending  the  refpeCtive  examples  are  duly  confidered, 
it  muft  be  acknowledged,  that  the  former  rifes  as  much 
above  the  latter  in  the  proof  it  exhibits  of  fublime 
friendihip,  as  it  does  in  the  dignity  of  the  characters 
concerned. 

“  Upon  the  whole,  then,  it  appears,  that  the  divine 
Founder  of  the  Chriftian  religion,  as  well  by  his  own 
example  as  by  the  fpirit  of  his  moral  doCtrine,  has  not 
only  encouraged  but  confecrated  friendihip.” 

FRIESLAND,  one  of  the  united  provinces  of  the 
Low  Countries.  It  is  bounded  on  the  eaft  by  the  ri¬ 
ver  Lauvers,  which  parts  it  from  the  lord  (hip  of  Gro¬ 
ningen,  on  the  fouth  by  Overyffel,  on  the  weft  by 
the  Zuider- Zee,  and  on  the  north  by  the  German 
ocehn.  It  is  30  miles  from  north  to'fouth,  and  28  from 
eaft  to  weft.  The  land  is  very  fertile  in  corn  and  pa- 
H  h  dure  > 
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"  /leljana  dure  ;  tlie  horfes  are  large,  and  the  cows  and  flieep  a  foldier  in  the  fervice  of  the  kin?  of  Pruffia  deferred 
P,Iollfic-  divided  into  three  parts  j  Weftergo  to  during  the  war.  A  fmall  party  was  fent  in  purfuit 

'  w ,  >  Oitergo  to  the  eaft,  and  Sevenwalden  to  the  of  him  3  and  when  he  lead  expe&ed  it  they  furnrifed 
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fouth.'  The  iftantfs  of  Sheling,  Ameland,  and  other 
fmall  ones,  are  dependent  on  this  province.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  towns  are  Leuwarden  the  capital,  Franeker,  Doc- 
kum,  Harlingen,  and  Staveren. 

Friesland,  Eaft,  a  province  of  Germany,  in  the 
circle  of  Weftphalia,  lying  near  the  German  ocean.  It 
is  bounded  on  the  fouth  by  the  bifhopric  of  Munfter, . 
on  the  eaft  by  the  county  of  Oldenburgh,  on  the  weft 
by  the  province  of  Groningen,  and  on  the  north  by 
the  fea,  being  about  50  miles  in  length,  and  30  in 
breadth.  It  belongs  to  Pruftia,  and  was  formerly  call¬ 
ed  the  county  of  Embden .  It  is  a  very  fertile  country, 
and  feeds  a  great  number  of  cattle  ;  but  it  was  greatly 
damaged  by  an  inundation  in  1 7 1 7,  and  the  repair  of 
the  dykes  coft  an  immenfe  fum.  The  principal  towns 
are  Norden,  Leer,  Effens,  Whitmunde,  and  Aurick. 
Embden  was  an  imperial  city,  and  the  principal  place 
in  the  country  3  but  now  belongs  alfo  to  the  king  of 
Pruftia,  who  bought  it  of  the  Ljutch. 

FRIGATE,  in  naval  affairs,  a  fttip  of  war,  ufually 
of  two.  decks,  light  built,  defigned  for  fwift  failing. 
When  it  hath  but  one  deck,  and  confequently  is  of  a 
final ler  fize,  they  call  her  a  light  frigate. 

Frigates  mount  from  20  to  44  guns,  and  are  efteem- 
ed  excellent  cruifers.  The  name  was  formerly  known 
only  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  applied  to  a  long  kind 


of  veffel  navigated  in  that  fea  with  fails  and  oars.  The 
Englifh  were  the  firft  who  appeared  on  the  ocean  with 
thefe  (hips,  and  equipped  them  for  war  as  well  as  for 
commerce. 

b riga7 E-Bui/ty  denotes  the  difpofition  of  the  decks 
of  fuch  merchant  fhips  as  have  a  defcent  of  four  or  five 
ileps  from  the  quarter-deck  and  forecaftle  into  the 
waift,  in  contradiftin&ion  to  thofe  whofe  decks  are  on 
a  continued  line  for  the  whole  length  of  the  fhip,  which 
are  called  galley-built . 

FRIGATOON,  a  Venetian  veffel,  commonly  ufed 
in  the  Adriatic,  built  with  a  fquare  ftern,  and  without 
any  foremaft,  having  only  a  mainmaft,  mizenmaft,  and 
bowfprit. 

FRIGHT,  or  Terror,  a  fudden  and  violent  degree 
of  fear.  See  Fear. 

Sudden  fear  is  frequently  produ&ive  of  very  remark¬ 
able  effe&s  upon  the  human  fyftem.  Of  this  many 
inftances  occur  in  medical  writings. — In  general,  the 
eftedis  of  terror  are  a  contradfion  of  the  fmall  vef- 
lels  and  a  repulfion  of  the  blood  in  the  large  and  in¬ 
ternal  ones  ;  hence  proceed  a  fuppreftion  of  perfpira- 
tion,  a  general  oppreflion,  trembling,  and  anguifh  of 
the  heart,  and  lungs  overcharged  with  blood. 

Frights  often  occafion  incurable  difeafes,  as  epilep- 
fy,  ftupor,  madnefs,  Sec.  In  acute  difeafes,  they  have 
evidently  killed  many,  by  the  agitation  into  which 
they  have  thrown  the  fpirits,  already  too  much  difor- 
de red.  We  have  alfo  accounts  of  perfons  abfolutely 
killed  by  terrors  when  in  perfedl  health  at  the  time  of 
receiving  the  ftiock  from  them  :  people  ordered  to  be 
executed,  but  with  private  orders  for  a  reprieve,  have 
expired  at  the  block  without  a  wound. — Out  of  many 
inftances  of  the  fatal  effedls  of  fear  recorded  in  writers, 
the  following  is  fele&ed  as  one  of  the  moft  fingular. 

“  George  Grociantzy,  a  Pounder,  who  ha4  inlifted  as 


him  finging  and  dancing  among  a  company  of  peafants, 
who  were  got  together  in  an  inn  and  were  making 
merry.  This  event,  fo  fudden  and  unforefeen,  and  at 
the  fame  time  fo  dreadful  in  its  confequences,  ftruck 
him  in  fuch  a  manner,  that,  giving  a  great  cry,  he  be¬ 
came  at  once  altogether  ftupid  and  infenfible,  and 
was  feized  without  the  lead  refiftance.  They  carried 
him  away  to  Glocau,  where  he  was  brought  before  the 
council  of  war,  and  received  fentence  as  a  deferter.  He 
differed  himfelf  to  be  led  and  difpofed  of  at  the  will  of 
thofe  about  him,  without  uttering  a  word,  or  giving 
the  leaft  fign  that  he  knew  what  had  happened  or  would 
happen  to  him.  He  remained  immoveable  as  a  ftatuc 
wherever  he  was  placed,  and  was  wholly  paftive  with 
refpeft  to  all. that  was  done  to  him  or  about  him.  Du¬ 
ring  all  the  time  that  he  was  m  cuftody,  he  neither  ate, 
nor  drank,  nor  fiept,  nor  had  any  evacuation.  Some 
of  his  comrades  were  fent  to  fee  him  5  after  that  he  was 
vifited  by  fome  officers  of  his  corps,  and  by  fome  priefts ; 
but  he  ftill  continued  in  the  fame  date,  without  difeo- 
vering  the  leaft  figns  of  fenfibility.  Promifes,  intrea¬ 
ties,  and  threatenings  were  equally  ineffe&ual.  The 
phyficians  who  were  confulted  upon  his  cafe,  were  of 
opinion,  that  he  was  in  a  ftate  of  hopelefs  idiocy.  It 
was  at  firft  fufpeefted,  that  thofe  appearances  were  feign¬ 
ed  3  but  thefe  fufpicions  neceffarily  gave  way,  when  it 
was  known  that  he  took  no  fuftenance,  and  that  the  in¬ 
voluntary  fun&ions  of  nature  were  in  great  meafuxe  fuf- 
pended.  After  fome  time  they  knocked  off  his  fetters, 
and  left  him  at  liberty  to  go  whither  he  would.  He 
received  his  liberty  with  the  fame  infenfibility  that  he 
bad  ffiowed  upon  other  occafions  :  he  remained  fixed 
and  immoveable  3  his  eyes  turned  wildly  here  and  there 
without  taking  cognizance  of  any  objeft,  and  the 
mufcles  of  his  face,  were  fallen  and  fixed  like  thofe  of 
f  dead  body..  Being  left  to  himfelf,  he  paffed  20  days 
in  this  condition,  without  eating,  drinking,  or  any  eva¬ 
cuation,  and  diod  on  the  20th  day.  He  had  been  fomc- 
times  heard  to  fetch  deep  fighs  3  and  once  he  rufhed 
with  great  violence  on  a  foldier,  who  had  a  mug  of  li¬ 
quor  m  his  hand,  forced  the  mug  from  him,  and  having 
drank  the  liquor  with  great  eagernefs,  let  the  mug  drop 
to  the  ground.” 

When  a  perfon  is  affe&ed  with  terror,  the  principal 
endeavour  fhould  be  to  reftore  the  circulation  to  its  due 
order,  to  promote  perfpiration,  and  to  allay  the  agita¬ 
tion  of  the  patient.  For  thefe  purpofes  he  may  drink  a 
little  warm  liquor,  as  camomile  tea,  &c.  the  feet  and 
legs  may  be. put  into  warm  water,  the  legs  rubbed,  and 
the  camomile  tea  repeated  every  fix  or  eight  mi¬ 
nutes  3  and  when  the  ikin  is  warm,  and  there  is  a  ten¬ 
dency.  to  perfpiration,  fleep  may  be  promoted  by  a  gen¬ 
tle  opiate. 

But  frights  have  been  known  not  only  to  caufe,  but  *  Works 
alfo  to  cure,  difeafes.  Mr  Boyle  *  mentions  agues,  gout,  Abr.  p.  82, 
and  fciatica,  cured  by  this  means.  See. 

To  turn  from  the  ferious  to  the  ludicrous  effe&s  of 
fear,  the  following  inftance  of  the  latter  fort,  quoted 
from  a  French  author  by  Mr  Andrews  in  his  volume 
of  Anecdotes,  ftiows  upon  what  flight  occafions  this 
paffion  may  be  fometimes  excited  in  a  very  high 
degree^  even  in  perfons  the  moft  unlikely  to  enter¬ 
tain 
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Flight  tain  fuch  a  gueft.  “  Charles  Guftavus  (the  fucceffor  of  fame  rank  and  dignity  with  thofe  who  had  been  born  Frill 


Friiazin.  L'hnltma  ot  Sweden)  was  beiieging  Prague,  when  a 
boor  of  moft  extraordinary  vifage  defired  admittance  to 
his  tent 3  and  being  allowed  entrance,  offered,  by  way 
’  of  aniufmg  the  king,  to  devour  a  whole  hog  of  one 
hundred  weight  in  his  prefence.  The  old  general  Ko- 
nigfmarc,  who  flood  by  the  king’s  fide,  and  who,  fol- 
dier  as  he  was,  had  not  got  rid  of  the  prejudices  of  his 
childhood,  hinted  to  his  royal  mailer  that  the  peafant 
ought  to  be  burnt  as  a  forcerer;  e  Sir,’  faid  the  fellow, 
irritated  at  the  remark,  6  if  your  majefly  will  make  but 
that  old  gentleman  take  off  his  fword  and  his  fpurs,  I 
will  eat  him  immediately  before  I  begin  the  hog.’  Ge¬ 
neral  Konigfmarc  (who  had,  at  the  head  of  a  body  of 
Swedes,  performed  wonders  againfl  the  Auflrians,  and 
who  w’as  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  braveft  men  of  the 
age)  could  not  Hand  this  propofal,  efpecially  as  it  was 
accompanied  by  a  moft  hideous  and  preternatural  ex- 
panfion  of  the  frightful  peafant’s  jaws.  Without  utter¬ 
ing  a  word,  the  veteran  fuddenly  turned  round,  ran  out 
of  the  court,  and  thought  not  himfelf  fafe  until  he  had 
arrived  at  his  quarters  3  where  lie  remained  above 
twenty-four  hours  locked  up  fecurely,  before  he  had 
got  rid  of  the  panic  which  had  fo  feverely  affe&ed 
him.” 

I/mTkI?  Fear  ^'Dr  Beattie  +  pkfeiwes)  fhould  not  rife  higher 

Scfonc™  t^lan  t0  make  us  attentive  and  cautious  3  when  it  gains 
an  afcendancy  in  the  mind,  it  becomes  an  infupport- 
able  tyranny,  and  renders  life  a  burden.  The  obje£l 
of  fear  is  evil  5.  and  to  be  exempt  from  fear,  or  at  leaf! 
not  enflaved  to  it,  gives  dignity  to  our  nature,  and  in¬ 
vigorates  all  our  faculties.  Yet  there  are  evils  which 
we  ought  to  fear.  Thofe  that  arife  from  ourfelves,  or 
which  it  is  in  our  power  to  prevent,  it  w^ould  be  mad- 
nefs  to  defpife,  and  audacity  not  to  guard  againft. 
External  evils,  which  we  cannot  prevent,  or  could  not 
avoid  without  a  breach  of  duty,  it  is  manly  and  ho¬ 
nourable  to  bear  with  fortitude.  Infenfibility  to  dan¬ 
ger^  is  not  fortitude,  no  more  than  the  incapacity  of 
feeling  pain  can  be  called  patience  ;  and  to  expofe 
ourfelves  unnecelTarily  to  evil  is  worfe  than  folly,  and 
very  blameable  preemption.  It  is  commonly  called 
fool-hardinef s  ;  that  is,  fuch  a  degree  of  hardinefs  or 
boldnefs  as  none  but  fools  are  capable  of.  See  the 
article  Fortitude. 

FRIGID  ( frigidus ),  in  a  general  fenfe,  denotes  the 
quality  of  being  cold.  It  is  frequently  applied  to  a 
jejune  ftyle,  that  is  unanimated  by  any  ornaments,  and 
confequently  without  any  force  or  vigour. 

FRiGin-xone.  See  Zone,  Geography  Index. 
FRIGIDITY,  in  Medicine ,  the  fame  with  Impo¬ 
tence. 

FRIGORIFIC,  in  FJnjJto/ogy ,  fmall  particles  of 
matter,  which,  according  to  Gaffendus  and  others,  being 
;  aclually  and  effentially  cold,  and  penetrating  other 

bodies,  produce  in  them  that  quality  which  is  called 
cold,  or,  according  to  others,  merely  the  abfence  or 
diminution  of  the  particles  of  heat.  See  Cold,  Che¬ 
mistry  Index. 

FRILAZIN,  the  name  of  a  clafs  or  rank  of  people 
among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  confifting  of  thofe  who  had 
been  flaves,.  but  had  either  purchafed,  or  by  fome  other 
means  obtained,  their  liberty.  Though  thefe  were  in 
reality  free  men,  they  were  not  confidered  as  of  the 


free,  but  were  ftill  in  a  more  ignoble  and  dependent  i) 
condition,  either  on  their  former  mailers  or  on  fome  *  ^ 
new  patrons.  This  cuftom  the  Anglo-Saxons  feem  to 
have  derived  from  their  anceftors  in  Germany,  linong 
whom  thofe  who  had  been  made  free  did  not  differ 
much  in.  point  of  dignity  or  importance  in  the  Hate 
from  thofe  who  continued  in  fervitude.  This  diftinc- 
tion  between  thole  who  have  been  made  free  and  thole 
who  enjoy  freedom  by  defeent  from  a  long  race  of  free 
men,  ffill  prevails  in  many  parts  of  Germany  3  and 
particularly  in  the  original  feats  of  the  Anglo-Saxons. 

Many  of  the  inhabitants  of  towns  and  cities  in  England, 
in  this  period,  feem  to  have  been  of  this  clafs  of  men, 
who  were  in  a  kind  of  middle  Hate  between  Haves  and 
freemen. 

FRILL,  in  Falconry .  When  a  hawk  trembles  or 
Ihivers,  they  fay  £he  frills. 

FRINGILLA,  a  genus  of  birds  belonging  to  the 
order  of  pafferes.  See  Ornithology  Index. 

FRIO,  a  fmall  illand  on  the  coaft  of  the  Brafils, 
lituated  in  3  2°  2'  S.  Lat.  and  41 0  31'  45"  W.  Long. 

The  land  of  Frio  is  high,  with  a  hollow  in  the  middle,, 
which  gives  it,  at  a  dillance,  the  appearance  of  two  fe- 
parate  iflands.  The  paffage  between  the  illand  and  the 
continent  is  about  a  mile  broad,  and  feemed  to  Sir  Eraf- 
mus  GowTer  to  be  clear  from  Ihoals. 

FRIPPERY,  a  French  term  fometimes  ufed  in  our 
language  to  lignify  the  trade  or  traffic  of  old  fecond- 
hand  clothes  and  goods.  The  word  is  alfo  ufed  for  the 
place  where  fuch  fort  of  commerce  is  carried  on,  and 
even  for  the  commodities  themfelves.  The  company 
of  frippiers,  or  fripperers,  at  Paris,  are  a  regular  cor¬ 
poration,  of  an  ancient  Handing,  and  make  a  confider- 
able  figure  in  that  city. 

FRISII,  Frisei,  FrisioneS,  and  Frisones,  in  An - 
cient  Geography ,  a  people  of  Germany,  fo  called  either 
from  their  ardent  love  of  freedom,  or  from  the  frelh 
and  unbroken  lands  they  occupied,  contradiffinguilhed 
from  the  old  lands.  Tacitus  divides  them,  from  their 
extent  of  power  and  territory,  into  the  Majores,  fituated 
on  the  coafts  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Ems3  and  into 
the  Minores,  occupying  the  parts  about  the  lakes  lying 
between  the  channels  of  the  Rhine. 

FRIT,  or  Fritt,  in  the  glafs  manufacture,  is  the 
matter  or  ingredients  whereof  glafs  is  to  be  made,  when 
they  have  been  calcined  or  baked  in  a  furnace. 

A  fait  drawn  from  the  allies  of  the  plant  kali  or  from 
fern,  or  other  plants  mixed  with  fand  or  flint,  and  baked 
together,  makes  an  opaque  mafs  called  by  glafsmen  frit; 
probably  from  the  Italian  frittare,  to  fry  3  or  becaufe  the 
frit,  when  melted,  runs  into  lumps,  like  fritters,  called 
by  the  Italians  fritelli. 

Frit,  by  the  anci-nts,  was  called  ammonitrum ,  of 
fand,  and  vir^v,  nitre ;  under  which  name  it  is 
deferibed  by  Pliny  thus :  Fine  fand  from  the  Volturnian. 
fea,  mixed  with  three  times  the  quantity  of  nitre,  and 
melted,  makes  a  mafs  called  ammonitrum;  which  being- 
rebaked  makes  pure  glafs.  -  * 

Frit,  Neri  obferves,  is  only  the  calx  of  the  materials 
which  make  glafsj  which,  though  they  might  be  melted,  > 
and  glafs  be  made,  without  thus  calcining  them,  yet  it 
would  take  up  much  more  time.  This  calcining,  orV 
making  of  frit,  ferves  to  mix  and  incorporate  the  ma*- 
H  h  2  terials 
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Frit;llaria  terials  together,  and  to  evaporate  all  the  fuperfluous  becaufe  it  draws 
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Frizing. 


humidity.  The  frit,  once  made,  is  readily  fufed,  and 

.  turned  into  glafs.  #  • 

There  are  three  kinds  of  frits.  The  firft,  cryftal  frit, 
or  that  for  cryflal  metal,  is  made  with  fait  of  pulverine 
and  fand.  The  fecond,  and  ordinary  frit,  is  made  of 
the  bare  allies  of  pulverine  or  barilla,  without  ex¬ 
tracting  the  fait  from  them.  This  makes,  the  ordi¬ 
nary  white  or  cryftal  metal.  The  third  is  frit  for  green 
glaffes,  made  of  common  allies,  without  any  prepara¬ 
tion.  This  la  ft  frit  will  require  ten  or  twelve  hours 
baking. 

The  materials  in  each  are  to  be  finely  powdered, 
waftied,  and  fearced  3  then  equally  mixed,  and  frequently 
Alirred  together  in  the  melting  pot.  See  Glass. 

FRITILLARIA,  fritillary  :  a  genus  of  plants 
belonging  to  the  hexandna  clafs  5  and  in  the  natural 
method  ranking  under  the  10th  order,  Coronaries,  See 
Botany  Index. 

The  different  fpecies  of  fritillary  were,  according  to 
Beckman,  introduced  into  gardens  about  the  middle  of 
the  16th  century.  The  crown  imperial  (fritillana  im¬ 
pend /is)  is  fuppofed  by  fome  to  be  the  lily  which  is 
much  celebrated  in  facred  feripture  5  becaufe  a  figure 
refembling  this  fplendid  plant,  they  imagine,  is  found 
jeprefented  on  the  coins  of  Herod.  Invent,  vol*  iii. 

FRIULI,  a  province  of  Italy,  fubjeft  to  Venice,  and 
bounded  by  Carinthia  in  Germany  on  the  north,  by  Car- 
niola  on  the  eaft,  by  the  gulf  of  Venice  on  the  fouth, 
and  by  the  Bellunefe  and  Feltrin  on  the  weft. 

FRIZE,  or  Frieze,  in  ArchiteBure ,  a  part  of  the 
entablature  of  columns,  more  ufually  written  and  pro¬ 
nounced  free%e.  See  Freeze. 

Frize,  or  Freeze,  in  Commerce ,  a  kind  of  woollen 
cloth  or  fluff  for  winter  wear,  being  frized  or  kna.pt 
on  one  fide  3  whence,  in  all  probability,  it  derives  its 
name. 

Of  frizes,  fome  are  croffed,  others  not  croffed  3  the 
former  are  chiefly  of  Englifh  manufafture,  the  latter  of 
Irifh. 

FRIZING  of  Cloth,  a  term  in  the  xvoollen  manu¬ 
factory,  applied  to  the  forming  of  the  nap  of  cloth  or 
fluff  into  a  number  of  little  hard  burrs  or  prominences, 
covering  almoft  the  whole  ground  thereof. 

Some  cloths  are  only  frized  on  the  back  fide,  as  black 
Cloths  3  others  on  the  right  fide,  as  coloured  and  mixed 
cloths,  rateens,  bays,  freezes,  &c. 

Frizing  may  be  performed  two  ways.  One  with  the 
hand,  that  is,  by  means  of  two  workmen,  who  conduCl 
a  kind  of  plank  that  ferves  for  a  frizing  inftrument. 
The  other  is  by  a  mill,  worked  either  by  water  or  a 
horfe,  or  fometimes  by  men.  This  latter  is  efteemed 
the  better  way  of  frizing,  by  reafon  the  motion  being 
uniform  and  regular,  the  little  knobs  of  the  frizing  are 
formed  more  equably  and  regularly.  The  ftruClure  of 
this  ufeful  machine  is  as  follows  : 

The  three1  principal  parts  are  the  frizer  or  crifper,  the 
frizing  table,  and  the  drawer  or  beam.,  A  he  two  firft 
are  two  equal  planks  or  boards,  each  about  10  feet 
long  and  15  inches  broad  3  differing  only  in  this,  that 
the  frizing*  table  is  lined  or  covered  with  a  kind  of 
coarfe  woollen  fluff,  of  a  rough  fturdy  nap  ;  and  the 
frizer  is  incruftated  .with  a  kind  of  cement,  compofed 
of  glue,  gum  arabic,  and  a  yellow  fand,  with  a  little 
aqut-yit^  or  urine.  The  beam  or  drawer,  thus  called* 
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ucwult  the  fluff  from  between  the  frizer  and  Frizing 

the  frizing  table,  is  a  wooden  roller,  befet  all  over  with  p 

little,  fine,  fhort  points  or  ends  of  wire,  like  thofe  of  ^ — 1j 

cards  ufed  in  carding  of  wool. 

The  difpofition  and  ufe  of  the  machine  is  thus :  The 
table  Hands  immoveable,  and  bears  or  fuftains  the  cloth 
to  be  frized,  which  is  laid  with  that  fide  uppermoft  on< 
which  the  nap  is  to  be  raifed  3  over  the  table  is  placed, 
the  frizer,  at  fucb  a  diftance  from  it  as  to  give  room 
for  the  fluff  to  be  paffed  between  them.:  fo  that  the 
frizer,  having  a  very  flow  femicircular  motion,  meeting 
the  long  hairs  or  naps  of  the  cloth,  twifts  and  rolls 
them  into  little  knobs  or  burrs  3  while  at  the  fame  time, 
the  drawer,  which  is  continually  turning,  draws  away 
the  fluff  from  under  the  frizer,  and  winds  it  over  its  own 
points. 

All  that  the  workman  has  to  do  while  the  machine 
*  a-going,  is  to  ftretch  the  fluff  on  the  table  as  faft  as 


the  drawer  takes  it  off,  and  from  time  to  time  to -take 
off  the  fluff  from  the  points  of  the  draxver. 

The  defign  of  having  the  frizing  table  lined  with 
fluff  of  a  fhort,  ftiff,  ftubby  nap,  is  that  it  may  detain  ■ 
the  cloth  between  the  table  and  the  frizer  long  enough 
for  the  grain  to  be  formed,  that  the  drawer  may  not 
take  it  away  too  readily,  which  muft  otherwife  be  the 
cafe,  as  it  is  not  held  by  any  thing  at  the  other  end. 

It  were  unneceffary  to  fay  any  thing  particular  of  the 
manner  of  frizing  fluffs  with  the  hand,  it  being  the  aim 
of  the  workmen  to  imitate,  as  near  as  they  can  with 
their  wooden  inftrument,  the  flow,  equable,  and  circular 
motion  of  the  machine  :  it  needs  only  be  added,  that 
their  frizer  is  but  about  two  feet  long  and  one  broad  3 
and  that  to  form  the  nap  more  eafily,  they.moiften  the 
furface  of  the  fluff  lightly,  with  water  mingled  with 
whites  of  eggs  or  honey. 

FROBENIUS,  John,  a  famous  and  learned  print¬ 
er  in  the  1 6th  century,  was  born  at  Hamelburgh  in 
Franconia,  and  fettled  at  Bafil.  He. had  before  flu- 
died  in  that  univerfity,  where  he  acquired  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  being  uncommonly  learned  5  and  now  fetting 
up  a  printing  houfe  in  that  city,  was  the  firft  of  the 
German  printers  who  brought  that  admirable  art  to  any 
degree  of  perfeftion.  Being  a  man  of.  great  probity 
and  piety,  as  well  as  fkill,  he  was  particularly  choice 
in  the  authors  he  printed  3  and  would  never,  for  the  . 
fake  of  profit,  fuffer  libels,  or  any  thing  that  might 
hurt  the  reputation  of  another,  to  go  through  his  * 
prefs.  The  great  char  after  of  this  printer  was  the 
principal  motive  which  induced  Erafmus  to  refide  at  . 
Bafil,  in  order  to  have  his  own  works  printed  by  him. 
A  great  number  of  valuable  authors  were  printed  by 
Frobenius,  with  great  care  and  accuracy ;.  among 
which  were  the  works  of  St  Jerome,  Auguftine,  and 
Erafmus.  He  defigned  to  have  printed  the  Greek 
Fathers  3  but  died  in  1527,  before  he  could  execute 
his  defign.  Erafmus  wrote  his  epitaph  in  Greek  and 

John  Frobenius  left  a  fon  named  jmzw  Frobenius , 
and  a  daughter  married  to  Nicholas  Epifcopius  3  .  who, 
joining  in  partnerfhip,  continued  Frobenius’s  printing 
houfe  with  reputation,  and  printed  correft  editions  of 
the  Greek  Fathers. 

FROBISHER,  or  Forbisher,.  Sir  Martin,  an 
excellent  navigator  and  fea  officer  in  the  16th  century, 
was  bom  near  Doncafter  in  Yorkfhire,  and  was  from 

his 
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Frog  Fifli. 


Frobifhfer  his  youth  broil ght  up  to  navigation.  He 

"  Engliftiman  who  attempted  to  find  a  north-weft  pai- 
^  fage  to  China,  and  in  1576  he  failed  with  two  barks 
and  a  pinnace  in  order  to  attempt  that  pafTage.  In 
this  voyage  he  difcovered  a  cape,  to  which  he,  gave  the 
name  oi^ueen  Elizabeth's  Foreland ,  and  the  next  day 
difcovered  a  ftrait  to  which  he  gave  his  own  name.  This 
voyage  proving  unfuccefsful,  he  attempted  the.  fame 
paffage  in  1 577  j  but  difcovering  fome  ore  in  an  ifland. 
and  his  commiffion  directing  him  in  this  voyage  only  to 
fearch  for  ore,  and  to  leave  the  farther  difcovery  of  the 
north-weft  to  another  time,  he  returned  to  England 
He  failed  again,  with  1  j  fhips  and  a  great  number  of 
adventurers,  to  form  a  fettlement  :  but  being  obftruff- 
ed  by  the  ice,  and  driven  out  to  fea  by  a  violent 
florin,  they,  after  encountering  many  difficulties,  re¬ 
turned  home,  without  making  any  fettlement,  but 
brought  a  large  quantity  of  ore.— —He  afterwards  com¬ 
manded  the  Aid  in  Sir  Francis  Drake’s  expedition  to 
the  Weft  Indies,  in  which  St  Domingo  in  Hifpaniola, 
Carthagena,  and  Santa  Juftina,  in  Florida,  were  taken 
and  facked.  In  1588,  he  bravely  exerted  himfelf  in 
defence  of  his  country  againft  the  Spanifh  armada, 
when  he  commanded  the  Triumph,  one  of  the  largeft 
fhips  in  that  fervice  3  and,  as  a  reward  for  his  diftin- 
guifhed  bravery,  received  the  honour  of  knighthood 
from  the  lord  high  admiral  at  fea.  He  afterwards 
commanded  a  fquadron  which  was  ordered  to  cruife  on 
the  Spanilh  coaft 3  and,  in  1592  took  two  valuable 
fhips  and  a  rich  carrack.  In  r  594  he  was  fent  to  the 
afliftance  of  Henry  IV.  king  of  France  againft  a  body 
of  the  Leaguers  and  Spaniards,  who  had  ftrongly  en¬ 
trenched  themfelves  at  Croyzon  near  Breft  3  but  in  an 
aiTault  upon  that  fort,  on  the  7th  of  November,  Sir 
Martin  was  unfortunately  wounded  with  a  ball,  of  which 
he  died  foon  after  he  had  brought  back  the  fleet  to 
Plymouth,  and  was  buried  in  that  town. 

Frob  isher’s  Straits ,  lie  a  little  to  the  northward  of 
Cape  Farewell  in  Weft  Greenland,  and  were  difcover¬ 
ed  by  Sir  Martin  Frobifher,  W.  Long.  48.  16.  N. 
Lat.  63.  12. 

FRODSHAM,  a  town  of  Chefhire  in  England, 
162  miles  from  London,  is  noted  for  its  ancient  caftle. 
It  has  a  ftone  bridge  over  the  river  Weaver  near  its 
conflux  with  the  Merfey,  and  a  harbour  for  fhips  of 
good  burden.  By  means  of  inland  navigation,  it  has 
communication  with  the  rivers  Dee,  Ribble,  Oufe, 
Trent,  Darwent, ,  Severn,  Humber,  Thames,  Avon, 
&c.  which  navigation,  including  its  windings,  extends 
-above  500  miles,  in  the  counties  of  Lincoln,  Notting¬ 
ham,  York,  Lancafter,  Weftmorland,  Stafford,  War¬ 
wick,  Leicefter,  Oxford,  Worcefter,  &c. 

See  Ran  a,  Ierpetology  Index . 

Bull  Frog.  See  Rana,J 

Frog  Fijb  of  Surinam,  a  very  Angular  animal,  of 
which  a  figure  is  given  by  Mr  Edwards,  Hi/t .  of  Birds , 
vol.  i.  There  is  no  fpecimen  in  the  Britifh  mufeum, 
nor  in  any  private  colie £Hon,  except  that  of  Dr  Fo- 
thergill.  It  was  brought  from  Surinam,  in  South  A- 
merica. — Frogs,  both  in  Afia  and  Africa,  according 
to?Merian,  change  gradually  from  fifties,  to  frogs,,  as 
thofe  in  Europe  5  but  after  many  years  revert  again  in¬ 
to  fifties,  though  the  manner  of  their  change  has  never 
been  inveftigated.  In  Surinam  thefe  fifties  are  called 
jflkjes.  They,  are  cartilaginous,  qf  a  fubftance  like  our 
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was  the  firft  muftela,  and  exquifite  food  :  they  are  formed  with  re¬ 
gular  vertebrae,  and  imall  bones  all  over  the  body  di¬ 
vided  into  equal  parts  3  are  firft  darkifti,  and  then 
gray  :  their  icales  make  a  beautiful  appearance.  Whe¬ 
ther  this  animal  is.,  in  its  perfeft  ftate,  a  fpecies  of  frog 
with  a  tail,  or  a  kind  of  water  lizard,  Mr  Edwards  does 
not  pretend  to  determine  3  but  obferves,  that  when  its 
fize  is  conftdered,  if  it  ftiould  be  deemed  a  tadpole  at  firft 
produced  from  fpawn,  and  in  its  progrefs  towards  a 
frog,  fuch  an  animal,  when  full  grown,  if  it  bears  the 
fame  proportion  to  its  tadpole  as  thofe  in  Europe  do, 
muft  be  of  enormous  lize  3  for  our  full  grown  frogs  ex¬ 
ceed  the  tadpoles  at  leaft  50  times.  See  Erpetology 
Index. 

FROME,  a  river  that  rifes  from  feveral  fprings  in 
the  weftern  parts  of  Dorfetfhire  in  England,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  of  which  is  near  Everfhot  3  and  directing  its  courfe 
almoft  due  weft,  paffes  under  Frampton  bridge,  wafties 
the  town  of  Dorchefter,  and  falls  into  a  bay  of  the 
Englifh  channel  called  Fool/iaven ,  near  Wareham. 

FROME-Selwood ,  a  town  of  Somerfetftiire  in  England, 
150  miles  from  London.  It  is  the  chief  town  of  this  • 
part  of  the  country,  which  was  anciently  one  great 
foreft  called  Selwoodjhire  ;  and  in  the  latter  end  of  the 
laft  century,  in  thole  called  Frame  Woodlands,  there 
was  a  confiderable  gang  of  money  coiners  or  clippers, 
of  whom  many  were  taken  and  executed,  and  their  co¬ 
vert  laid  open.  Though  the  town  is  bigger  than  fome  * 
cities,  yet  it  has  only  one  church  3  but  it  has  fix  or 
feven  meeting  houfes  of  Proteftant  diflenters,  T  he 
inhabitants  are  reckoned  about  13,000,  wliofe  chief 
manufactory  is  broad  cloth.  About  50  years  ago, 
more  wire  cards  for  carding  the  wool  for  the  fpmners 
were  made  at  this  place  than  in  all  England  befides, 
which  was  for  the  moft  part  fup plied  with  them  from 
hence  3  for  here  were  no  lefs  than  20  mafter  card- 
makers,  one  of  whom  employed  400  men,  women,  and 
children,  in  that  manufactory,  at  one  time  3  fo  that  even 
children  of  7  or  8  years  of  age  could  earn  half-a-crowrv' 
a-week.  The  river  here  which  abounds  with  trout, 
eels,  &c.  rifes  in  the  woodlands  3  and  runs  under  its  : 
ftone  bridge  towards  Bath,  on  the  eaft  fide  of  which 
it  falls  into  the  Avon.  This  town  has  been  a  long 
time  noted  for  its  fine  beer,  which  they  keep  to  a  great 
age,  and  is  generally  preferred  by  the  gentry  to  the 
wines  of  France  and  Portugal, 
merly  by  a  bailiff,  and  now  by 
hundreds  of  Frome,  chofen  at 
lord  of  the  manor* 

FRONDESCENTIA,  from  front,  a  leaf the 
precife  time  of  the  year  and  month  in  whieh  each  fpe¬ 
cies  of  plants  unfolds  its  firft  leaves.  - 

All  plants- produce  new  leaves  every  year;  but  all  do 
not  renew  them  at  the  fame  time.  Among  woody 
plants,  the  elder,  and  moft  of  the  honeyfuckles  ;  a- 
mong  perennial  herbs,  the  crocus  and  tulip,  are'  the  firft 
that  pufh  or  expand  their  leaves.  The  time  of  fow- 
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II 
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ing  the  feeds  decides  with  refpeCt  to  annuals.  The 
oak  and  afti  are  conftantly  the  lateft  in  pu Thing  their 
leaves  :  the  greateft  number  unfold  them  in  fpring  3  the 
modes  and  firs  in  winter.  Thefe  ftriking  differences 
with  refpeCt  to  fo  capital  a  circumftance  in  plants  as 
that  of  unfolding  their  leaves,  feem  to  indicate  that 
each  fpecies  of  plants  has  a  temperature  proper  or  pe-  * 
culiar  to  itfelf,  and  requires  a  certain  degree  of  heat -i 

to 
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Front  to  extricate  the  leaves  from  their  buds,  and  produce 

_  the  appearance  in  queftion. 

Fronunus.  ^  t  „ 

« - v—  .  1  his  temperature,  however,  is  not  fo  fixed  or  con- 

ftant  as  it  may  appear  to  a  fuperficial  obferver.  A- 
mong  plants  of  the  fame  fpecies,  there  are  fome  more 
early  than  others  ;  whether  that  circumftance  depends, 
as  it  molt  commonly  does,  on  the  nature  of  the  plants, 
Or  is  owing  to  differences  in  heat,  expofure,  and  foil. 
In  general,  it  may  be  affirmed,  that  fmall  and  young 
trees  are  always  earlier  than  larger  or  old  ones. 

The  puffiing  of  the  leaves  is  likewife  accelerated  or 
retarded  according  to  the  temperature  of  the  feafon  ; 
that  is,  according  as  the  fun  is  fooner  or  later  in  dif- 
penfing  that  certain  degree  of  heat  which  is  fuitable  to 
each  fpecies. 

FRONT,  the  forehead,  or  that  part  of  the  face 
above  the  eyebrows.  The  word  is  formed  of  the  Latin 
frons ;  and  that  from  the  Greek  (p^t vuv,  u  to  think,  per¬ 
ceive  of  <pptv  mens ,  “  the  mind,  thought.”  Marti- 
nius,  to  make  out  this  etymology,  obferves,  that  from 
the  forehead  of  a  perfon  we  perceive  what  he  is,  what 
he  is  capable  of,  and  what  he  thinks  of. 

Front  is  alfo  ufed  where  feveral  perfons  or  things 
are  ranged  fide  by  fide,  and  fhow  their  front  or  fore 
parts. 

Front,  in  Architecture,  denotes  the  principal  face 
or  fide  of  a  building,  or  that  prefented  to  their  chief 
afpeft  or  view. 

FRONTAL,  in  Architecture ,  a  little  fronton  or 
pediment,  fometimes  placed  over  a  fmall  door  or  win¬ 
dow. 

Frontal,  Frontlet ,  or  Brow-hand,  is  alfo  ufed  in 
fpeaking  of  the  Jewiffi  ceremonies.  This  frontal  con- 
lifts  of  four  feveral  pieces  of  vellum,  on  each  whereof 
is  vyritten  fome  text  of  fcripture.  They  are  all  laid  on 
a  piece  of  a  black  calf’s  leather  with  thongs  to  tie  it  by. 
I  he  Jews  apply  the  leather  with  the  vellum  on  their 
foreheads  in  the  fynagogue,  and  tie  it  round  the  head 
with  the  thongs. 

FRONTIER,  the  border,  confine,  or  extreme,  of 
a  kingdom  or  province,  which  the  enemies  find  in  front 
when  they  would  enter  the  fame.  Thus  we  fay,  a 
frontier  town,  frontier  province,  &c.  Frontiers  were 
anciently  called  marches. 

The  word  is  derived  from  the  French  frontiere ,  and 
*that  from  the  Latin  frontaria  ;  as  being  a  kind  of  front 
oppofed.  to  the  enemy.  Skinner  derives  frontier  from 
front ;  inafmuch  as  the  frontier  is  the  exterior  and  moft 
advanced  part  of  a  ftate,  as  the  front  is  that  of  the  face 
of  a  man. 

FRONTIGNIAC  wine,  is  fo  called  from  a  town 
of  Languedoc  in  France,  fituated  1 6  miles  fouth-weft 
of  Montpelier,  remarkable  for  producing  it. 

FRONTINAC,  a  fortrefs  in  Canada,  fituated  at 
the  head  of  a  fine  harbour,  on  the  north-weft  fide  of  the 
outlet  of  Lake  Ontario,  where  veffels  of  every  defcrip- 
tion  may  ride  in  perfed  fafety.  It  is  300  miles  from 
Que.  ec,  and  m  comparifon  of  that  place  has  a  very  ftiort 

FRONTINUS,  Sextus  Julius,  an  ancient  Roman 
writer,  was  of  confular  dignity,  and  flourifhed  under 
the  emperors  Vefpafian,  Titus,  Domitian,  Nerva,  and 
Trajan.  He  commanded  the  Roman  armies  in  Bri¬ 
tain  ,  was  made  city  prastor  when  Vefpafian  and  Ti¬ 
tus  were  confuls ;  and  Nerva  made  him  curator  of  the 
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aquedu&s,  which  occafioned  his  writing  De  AquaduSii-  Front  if- 
hus  urhis  Romce.  Tie  wrote  four  books  upon  the  Greek  piece 
and  Roman  art  of  war  5  a  piece  De  Re  Agraria ,  and  H 
another  De  Limitibus .  Thefe  have  been  often  feparate- , _ 
ly  reprinted  ;  but  were  all  colleded  together  in  a  neat 
edition  at  Amfterdam  in  1661,  with  notes  by  Robertus 
Keuchenius.  He  died  under  Trajan. 

FRONTISPIECE,  in  Architecture,  the  principal 
face  of  a  fine  building.  1  he  word  is  formed  of  the 
Latin  frontijpiciiim,  q.  d.frontishominis  infpeCiio .  Hence 
alfo,  by  a  figure,  we  fay,  the  frontifpiece  of  a  book ; 
meaning  an  ornament  with  an  engraven  title  on  the 
firft  page. 

FRONTLET.  See  Frontal. 

FRONTO,  Marcus  Cornelius,  wascholen  for  his 
eloquence  to  inftrud  the  emperors  Marcus  Aurelius  and 
Lucius  Verus  in  rhetoric ;  in  recompenfe  of  which  he 
was  promoted  to  the  confulate,  and  a  ftatue  was  ered- 
ed  to  his  honour.  He  taught  Marcus  Aurelius  not 
only  eloquence,  but  the  duty  of  kings,  and  excellent 
morals.  Some  fay  he  wrote  againft  the  Chriftians.  A 
fed  was  formed  of  thofe  who  looked  upon  him  as  a  mo¬ 
del  of  perfed  eloquence,  and  thofe  were  called  Fi'onto - 
niani .  The  Civilians,  whofe  names  were  Fronto,  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  Pandeds,  were  probably  defcended  from 
him. 

FROST,  in  Bhyfology,  fuch  a  ftate  of  the  atmo- 
fphere  as  occafions  the  congelation  or  freezing  of  water 
and  other  fluids.  See  Cold,  Chemistry  Index,  and 
Meteorology  Index . 

Water  and  other  fluids  are  capable  of  containing  the 
element  of  fire  or  heat  in  two  very  different  ftates.  In 
the  one,  they  feem  to  imbibe  the  fire  in  fuch  a  manner, 
that  it  eludes  all  the  methods  by  which  we  are  accuf- 
tomed  to  obferve  it,  either  by  our  fenfation  of  feeling, 
or  the  thermometer  j  in  the  other,  it  manifefts  itfelf 
obvioufly  to  our  fenfes,  either  by  the  touch,  the  ther¬ 
mometer,  or  the  emiffion  of  light. 

In  the  firft  of  thefe  ftates,  we  call  the  body  cold; 
and  are  apt  to  fay  that  this  coldnefs  is  occafioned  by 
the  abfcnce  of  heat.  But  this  manner  of  expreffing 
ourfelves,  excepting  in  a  relative  degree,  is  certainly 
improper ;  for  even  thofe  fluids  which  are  coldeft  to  the 
touch  contain  a  vaft  deal  of  heat.  Thus  vapour,  which 
is  colder  to  the  touch  than  the  water  from  which  it  was 
raifed,  contains  an  immenfe  quantity  of  fire,  even  more 
than  fufficient  to  heat  it  red  hot.  The  like  may  be  faid 
of  common  fait,  and  fnow,  or  ice.  If  a  quantity  of 
each  of  thefe  fubftances  is  feparately  reduced  to  the  de¬ 
gree  of  28  or  30  of  Fahrenheit’s  thermometer,  upon 
mixing  them  together,  the  heat  which  would  have  raif¬ 
ed  the  thermometer  to  the  degree  above-mentioned, 
now  enters  into  the  fubftance  of  them  in  fuch  a  manner 
that  the  mercury  falls  down  to  o. — Here  an  exceffive 
degree  of  cold  is  produced,  and  yet  we  are  fure  that  the 
fubftances  contain  the  very  fame  quantity  of  heat  that 
they  formerly  did  :  nay,  they  will  even  feem  exceeding¬ 
ly  cold,  when  they  mull  certainly  contain  a  great  deal 
more  heat  than  they  originally  did  ;  for  they  abforb  it 
from  all  bodies  around  them  )  and  if  a  fmall  veffel  full 
of  water  is  put  into  the  middle  of  fuch  a  mixture,  it  will 
in  a  ffiort  time  be  full  of  ice. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  our  fenfes,  even  when 
affifted  by  thermometers,  can  only  judge  vff  the  ftate  in 
which  the  element  of  fire  is  with  relation  to  the  o- 
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dies  around  us,  without  regard  to  the  quantity  contain 
ed  in  them.  Thus,  if  heat  Rows  from  any  part  of  our 
b°dy  into  any  fubftance  actually  in  contact  with  it,  the 
fenlation  of  cold  is  excited,  and  we  call  that  fubftance 
cold ;  but  if  it  flows  from  any  fubftance  into  our  body, 
the  fenfation  of  heat  is  excited,  and  we  call  that  fub¬ 
ftance  hot,  without  regard  to  the  abfolute  quantity  con¬ 
tained  in  either  cafe. 

Of  all  known  fubftances,  the  atmofphere  either  ab¬ 
sorbs  or  throws  out  heat  with  the  moft  remarkable  fa¬ 
cility  :  and  in  one  or  other  of  thefe  ftates  it  always  is 
with  refpect  to  the  furface  of  the  earth,  and  fuch  bo¬ 
dies  as  are  placed  orr  or  near  it  ;  for  thefe,  properly 
fpeaking,  have  no  temperature  of  their  own,  but  are 
entirely  regulated  by  that  of  the  atmofphere.— When 
the  air  has  been  for  feme  time  abforbing  the  heat  from 
terreftrial  bodies,  a  froft  muft  be  the  undoubted  con- 
fequence,  for  the  fame  reafon  that  water  freezes  in  a 
veflel  put  into  a  freezing  mixture  5  and  were  this  ab- 
iorption  to  continue  for  a  length  of  time,  the  whole 
earth  Would  be  converted  into  a  frozen  mafs.  There 
are,  however,  certain  powers  in  nature,  by  which  this 
efFea  is  always  prevented  5  and  the  moft  violent  froft 
we  can  imagine,  muft  always  as  it  were  defeat  its  own 
purpofes,  and  end  in  a  thaw.  To  underftand  this  fub- 
je£t,  we  muft  obferve, 

1.  In  that  ftate  of  the  atmofphere  which  we  deno¬ 
minate  froft,  there  is  a  moft  intimate  union  between 
the  air  and  the  water  it  contains ,  and  therefore  frofty 
weather,  except  in  very  high  latitudes,  is  generally 

2.  When  fuch  a  union  takes  place,  either  in  winter 

lnI^ler,  WC  °kkrve  the  atmofphere  alfo  inclined  to 

abforb  heat,  and  confequently  to  froft.  Thus  in  clear 
fettled  wreather,  even  in  fummer,  though  the  day  may 
be  exceffively  hot  by  reafon  of  the  continued  funfhine, 
yet  the  mornings  and  evenings  are  remarkably  cold, 
and  fometimes  even  difagreeably  fo. 

3.  The  air  being  therefore  always  ready  in  the  time 
of  froft  or  in  clear  weather,  to  abforb  heat  from  every 
fubftance  which  comes  into  conta6t  with  it,  it  follows 
that  it  muft  alfo  abforb  part  of  that  which  belongs  to 
the  vapours  contained  in  it. 

-m*  vapour  is  capable  of  becoming  much 

colder  than  water  without  being  frozen,  yet  by  a  con¬ 
tinued^  abforption  it  muft  at  laft  part  with  its  latent 
heat,  i.  e.  tnat  which  effentially  conflitutes  its  vapour, 
and  without  which  it  is  no  longer  vapour,  but  water 
Ofice.  .  No  fooner,  therefore,  does  the  froft  arrive  at 
a  certain  pitch,  than  the  vapours,  everywhere  dif- 
'  perfed  through  the  air,  give  out  their  latent  heat: 
the  atmofphere  then  becomes  clouded  :  the  froft  either 
totally  goes  off,  or  becomes  milder  by  reafon  of  the 
great  quantity  of  heat  difcharged  into  the  air ;  and 
the  vapours  defcend  in  rain,  hail,  or  fnow,  according 
to  the  particular  difpofition  of  the  atmofphere  at  the 
time. 

5.  Even  m  the  polar  regions,  where  it  may  be 
thought  that  the  froft  muft  increafe  beyond  meafure, 
there  are  alfo  natural  means  for  preventing  its  running 
to  extremes.  The  principal  caufe  here  is,  the  mixture 
0  a  great  quantity  of  vapours  from  the  more  tempe- 
rate  regions  of  the  globe  with  the  air  in  thofe  dreary 
c  imates.  It  is  well  known,  that  aqueous  vapour  al¬ 
ways  flics  from  a  warm  to  a  colder  place.  For-  this 
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reafon,  the  vapours  raifed  by  the  fun  In  the  more  tem¬ 
perate  regions  of  the  earth,  muft  continually  travel 
northward  and  fouthward  in  great  quantities.  Thus 
they  fumifh  materials  for  thofe  immenfe  quantities  of 
inow  and  ice  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  the  poles,  and  which  we  cannot  imagine  the 
weak  influence  of  the  fun  in  thefe  parts  capable  of  raif- 
lng.  Ins  impoffible  that  a  quantity  of  vapour  can  be 
mixed  with  frofty  air,  without  communicating  a  great 
deal  of  heat  to  it  ;  and  thus  there  are  often  thaws  of 
confiderable  duration  even  in  thofe  climates  where 
froin  the  little  influence  °f  the  fun,  we  Ihould  fuppofe’ 
the  iron  would  be  perpetual. 

6.  We  may  now  account  with  fome  probability  for 
the  uncertain  duration  of  frofts.  In  this  country  they 
areleldom  of  a  long  continuance  ;  becaufe  the  vapours 
railed  from  the  fea  with  which  our  ifland  is  furround- 
ed,  perpetually  mix  with  the  air  over  the  ifland  and 
prevent  a  long  duration  of  the  froft.  For  the  fame 
reafon,  frofts  are  never  of  fuch  long  duration  in  mari- 
Ume  places  on  the  continent  as  in  the  inland  ones, 
there  is  nothing,  however,  more  uncertain  than  the 
motion  of  the  vapours  with  which  the  air  is  conftantlv 
filled  ;  and  therefore  is  is  impoflible  to  prognofticat*e 
the  duration  of  a  froft  with  any  degree  of  certainty, 
in  general,  we  may  always  be  certain,  that  if  a  quan- 
tityof  vapour  is  accumulated  in  anyplace,  no  intenfe 
11  oft  can  fubfift  iri  that  place  for  any  length  of  time  * 
and  by  whatever  caufes  the  vapours  are  driven  from 
place  to  place,  by  the  fame  caufes  the  frofts  are  regu¬ 
lated  throughout  the  whole  world.  -  6 

dhe  effects  of  froft  in  different  countries  are  enu¬ 
merated  under  the  article  Congelation.  In  the 
northern  parts  of  the  world  even  folid  bodies  are  li. 
able  to  be  affe&ed  by  froft.  Timber  is  often  appa- 
rently  frozen,  and  rendered  exceedingly  difficult  to  faw. 

.  ar"’  chalk,  and  other  lefs  fqlid  terreftrial  concre- 
tions  will  be  ftiattered  by  ftrong  and  durable  frofts. 
Metals  are  contracted  by  froft  :  thus,  an  iron  tube,  1 2 
leet  long  upon,  being  expofed  to  the  air  in  a  frofty 
f1  nr  ,?  two  lines  of  its  length.  On  the  contrary, 
ivr  DiS  °r  dllates  tvater  near  one  tenth  of  its  bulk. 

ir  ma.^e  Several  experiments  with  metalline 

veffels,  exceedingly  thick  and  ftrong;  which  being  . 
filled  with  water,  clofe  flopped,  and  expofed  to  the 
cold  burft  by  the  expanfion  of  the  frozen  fluid  with¬ 
in  them.  Trees  are  frequently  deflroyed  by  froft,  as 
if  burnt  up  by  the  moft  excefllve  heat ;  and  in  very 
ftrong  frofts,  walnut  trees,  afhes,  and  even  oaks,  arc 
fometimes  fplit  and  cleft,  fo  as  to  be  feen  through 
and  this  with  a  terrible  noife,  like  the  explofion  of  fire- 
arms. 

Froft  naturally  proceeds  from  the  upper  parts  of  bo¬ 
dies  downwards  :  but  how  deep  it  will  reach  in  earth 
or  water,  is  not  eafily  known  5  becaufe  this  depth  may 
vary  with  the  degree  of  coldnefs  in  the  air,  by  a  longer 
or  fliorter  duration  of  the  froft,  the  texture  of  the 
earth,  the  nature  of  the  juices  wherewith  it  is  impreg¬ 
nated,  the  conftitution  of  its  more  internal  parts  as  to 
heat  and  cold,  the  nature  of  its  effluvia,  &c.  Mr 
-boyle,  in  order  to  afeertain  this  depth,  after  four 
nights  of  hard  froft,  dug  in  an  orchard,  where  the 
ground  was  level  and  bare,  and  found  the  froft  had 
scarce  reached  three  inches  and  a  half,  and  in  a  garden 
nearer  the  Jioufe  only  two  inches  below  the  furface. 
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Froft.  Nine  or  ten  fucceffive  frofty  nights  froze 

'  ground  in  the  garden  fix  inches  and  a  half  deep  ,  and 
In  the  orchard,  where  a  wall  filtered  it  from  the  faith 
fun,  to  the  depth  of  eight  inches  and  a  half.  He  alio 
dug  in  an  orchard,  near  a  wall,  about  a  week  after- 
warks,  and  found  the  froft  to  have  penetrated  to  the 
depth  of  14  inches.  In  a  garden  at  Mofcow,  the  froft 
in  a  hard  feafon  only  penetrates  to  two  feet  :  and  the 
utinoft  effeft  that  Captain  James  mentions  the  cold  to 
have  had  upon  the  ground  of  Charlton  lfland,  was  to 
freeze  it  to  10  feet  deep  :  whence  may  appear  the  dil- 
ferent  degrees  of  cold  of  that  ifland  and  Ruflia.  And 
as  to  the  freezing  of  water  at  the  above  mentioned 
ifland,  the  Captain  tells  us,  it  does  not  naturally  con¬ 
geal  above  the  depth  of  fix  feet,  the  reft  being  by  ac¬ 
cident.  Water  alfo,  expofed  to  the  cold  air  m  large 
veffels,  always  freezes  firft  at  the  upper  furface,  the 
ice  gradually  increafing  and  thickening  downwards  : 
for  which  reafon,  frogs  retire  ,n  frofty  weather  to 
the  bottom  of  ditches-,  and  it  is  faid,  that  flioals  of 
filh  retire  in  winter  to  thofe  depths  of  the  fea  and  ri¬ 
vers,  where  they  are  not  to  be  found  in  fummer;  Wa¬ 
ter,  like  the  earth,  feems  not  difpofed  to  receive  any 

very  intenfe  degree  of  cold  at  .  a  confiderable  depth  or 

diftance  from  the  air.  The  vaft  maffes  of  ice  found 
in  the  northern  feas  being  only  many  flakes  and  frag¬ 
ments,  which,  Aiding  under  each  other,  are,  by  the 
congelation  of  the  intercepted  water,  cemented  toge- 

In  cold  countries,  the  froft  often  proves  fatal  to 
mankind ;  not  only  producing  gangrenes,  but  even 
death  itfelf.  Thofe  who  die  of  it  have  their  hands  and 
feet  firft  feized,  till  they  grow  paft  feeling  it  ;  alter 
which  the  reft  of  their  bodies  is  fo  invaded,  that  they 
are  taken  with  a  drowfinefs,  which,  if  indulged,  they 
awake  no  more,  but  die  infenfibly.  But  there  is  ano¬ 
ther  way  whereby  it  proves  mortal,  viz.  by  freezing 
the  abdomen  and  vifcera,  which  on  diffedhon  are  found 
to  be  mortified  and  black.  ...  ,  . 

The  great  power  of  froft  on  vegetables  is  a  thing 
fufficiently  known  j  but  the  differences  between  the 
frofts  of  a  fevere  winter,  and  thole  which  happen  in 
the  fpring  mornings,  in  their  effefts  on  plants  and 

trees,  were  never  perfeftly  explained,  till  by  Mefl.  Du 
1  -r>  nr  •  ./l  _  nf  the  Paris  Aca- 


Hamel  and  Buffon  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Paris  Aca- 

C  The  frofts  of  fevere  winters  are  much  more  terrible 
than  thofe  of  the  fpring,  as  they  bring  on  a  priva¬ 
tion  of  all  the  produ&s  of  the  tenderer  part  of  the  ve¬ 
getable  world ;  but  then  they  are  not  frequent,  luch 
winters  happening  perhaps  but  once  in  an  ^ge  V 
the  frofts  of  the  fpring  are  in  reality  greater  injuries  to 
us  than  thefe,  as  they  are  every  year  repeated. 

In  regard  to  trees,  the  great  difference  is  this,  that 
the  frofts  of  fevere  winters  affe&  even  their  wood,  their 
trunks  and  large  branches  •,  whereas  thofe  of  the  fpring 
have  only  power  to  hurt  the  buds.  . 

The  winter  frofts  happening- at  a  time  when  molt  of 
the  trees  in  our  woods  and  gardens  have  neither  leaves, 
flowers,  lior  fruits  upon  them,  and  have  their  buds  fo 
hard  as  to  be  proof  againft  flight  injuries  of  weather, 
efpecially  if  the  preceding  fummer  has  not  been  too 
wet  •  in  this  (late,  if  there  are  no  unlucky  circumftan- 
Cps  attending,  the  generality  of  trees,  bear  moderate 
winters  very  well  5  but  hard  frofts,  which  Happen  late 
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the  bare  in  the  winter,  caufe  very  great  injuries  even  to  thofe 
trees  which  they  do  not  utterly  deftroy.  Thefe  are, 

1.  Long  cracks  following  the  direaion  of  the  fibres. 

2  Parcels  of  dead  wood  enclofed  round  with  wood  yet 
iu  a  living  ftate.  And,  3.  That  diftemperature  which 
the  forefters  call  the  double  blea,  which  is  a  peneft 
circle  of  blea,  or  foft  white  wood,  which,  when  the 
tree  is  afterwards  felled,  is  found  covered  by  a  circle 

of  hard  and  folid  wood.  .  .  - 

The  opinions  of  authors  about  tbe  expofition  oi 
trees  to  the  different  quarters,  have  been  very  different, 
and  moll  of  them  grounded  on  no  rational  foundation. 
Many  are  of  opinion  that  the  effects  of  froft  are  nioft 
violently  felt  on  thofe  trees  which  are  expofed  to  the 
north  j  and  others  think  the  fouth  or  the  weft  the  moft 
ftrongly  affeded  by  them.  There  is  no  doubt  but  tbe 
north  expofure  is  fubjeft  to  the  greateft  cold.  It  does 
not,  however,  follow  from  this,  that  the  injury  mult 
be  always  greateft  on  the  trees  expofed  to  the  north  in 
frofts :  on  the  cont»ry,  there  are  abundant  proofs 
that  it  is  on  the  fouth  fide  that  trees  are  generally 
more  injured  by  froft  :  and  it  is  plain  from  repeated 
experiments,  that  there  are  particular  accidents,  under 
which  a  more  moderate  froft  may  do  more  injury  to  ve« 
getables,  than  the  moft  fevere  one  which  happens  to 
them  under  more  favourable  circumftances. 

It  is  plain  from  tbe  accounts  of  the  injuries  trees  re¬ 
ceived  by  tbe  frofts  in  1709,  that,  the  greateft  of  all 
were  owing  to  repeated  falfe  thaws,  fucceeded  by  re¬ 
peated  new  frofts.  But  the  frofts  of  the  fpring  feafon 
furnifh  abundantly  more  numerous  examples  of  this 
truth  :  and  fome  experiments  made  by  the  Count  de 
Buffon  at  large  in  bis  own  woods,  prove  inconteft- 
ably,  that  it  is  not  tbe  fevereft  cold  or  moft  fixed  froft 
that  does  tbe  greateft  injury  to  vegetables. 

This  is  an  obfervation  directly  oppofite  to.  the  com- 
mon  opinion  y  yet  is  not  the  lefs  true,  nor  is  it  any  way 
difeordant  to  reafon.  We  find  by  a  number  of  experi¬ 
ments,  that  humidity  is  the  thing  that  makes  froft 
fatal  to  vegetables  ;  and  therefore  every  thing  that  can 
occafion  humidity  in  them,  expofes  them  to  thefe  in¬ 
juries,  and  every  thing  that  can  prevent  or  take  off  an 
over  proportion  of  humidity  in  them,  every  thing  that 
can  dry  them  though  with  ever  fo  mcreafed  a  cold, 
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muff  prevent  or  preferve  them  from  thofe  injuries.  Nu¬ 
merous  experiments  and  obfervations  tend  to  prove 
this.  It  is  well  known  that  vegetables  always  feel  the 
froft  very  feverely  in  low  places  where  there  are 
fogs.  The  plants  which  ftand  by  a  river  fide  are  fre- 
quently  found  deftroyed  by  the  fpnng  and  autumnal 
frofts,  while  thofe  of  the  fame  fpecies,  which  ftand  in 
a  drier  place,  fuffer  little  or  perhaps  none  at  all  by 
them  }  and  the  low  and  wet  parts  of  forefts  are  well 
known  to  produce  worfe  wood  than  the  high  and  drier. 
The  coppice  wood  in  wet  and  low  parts  of  common 
woods,  though  it  puflt  out  more  vigoroufly  at  firft  than 
that  of  other  places,  yet  never  comes  to  fo  good  a 
growth  ;  for  the  froft  of  the  fpring  killing  thefe  early 
fop  (hoots,  obliges  the  lower  part  of  the  trees  to  throw 
out  lateral  branches  :  and  the  fame  thing  happens  m  a 
greater  or  leffer  degree  to  the  coppice  wood  that  grows 
under  cover  of  larger  trees  in  great  forefts }  for  here 
the  vapours  not  being  carried  off  either  by  the  fun  or 
wind,  ftagnate  and  freeze,  and  m  the  fame  manner  de¬ 
ftroy  the  voung  {hoots,  as  the  fogs  of  marthy  places. 
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Froft.  It  is  a  general  obfervation  alfo,  that  the  frofl  is  never 
v  *  hurtful  to  the  late  flioots  of  the  vine,  or  to  the  flower- 
buds  of  trees,  except  when  it  follows  heavy  dews,  or  a 
long  rainy  feafon,  and  then  it  never  fails  to  do  great 
mifchief,  though  it  be  ever  fo  flight. 

The  frofl  is  always  obferved  to  be  more  mifchievous 
in  its  confequences  on  newly  cultivated  ground  than,  in 
other  places  \  and  this  is  becaufe  the  vapours  which 
continually  arife  from  the  earth,  find  an  eafier  palTage 
from  thofe  places  than  from  others.  *1  rees  alfo  which 
have  been  newly  cut,  fuller  more  than  others,  by  the 
fpring  frofls,  which  is  owing  to  their  fhooting  out 
more  vigoroufly. 

Frofls  alfo  do  more  damage  on  light  and  fandy 
grounds,  than  on  the  tougher  and  firmer  foils,  fuppo- 
iing  both  equally  dry  }  and  this  feems  partly  owing  to 
their  being  more  early  in  their  produ&ions,  and  partly 
to  their  lax  texture  fiiflfering  a  greater  quantity  of  va¬ 
pours  to  tranfpire. 

It  alfo  has  been  frequently  obferved,  that  the  fi.de- 
Ihoots  of  trees  are  more  fubjeCl  to  perifli  by  the  fpring 
frofls  than  thofe  from  the  top  5  and  M.  Buffon,  who 
examined  into  this  with  great  accuracy,  always  found 
the  effe&s  of  the  fpring  frofls  much  greater  near  the 
ground  than  elfewhere.  The  flioots  within  a  foot  of 
the  ground  quickly  perifhed  by  them  y  thofe  which 
flood  at  two  or  three  feet  high,  bore  them  much  bet¬ 
ter  -7  and  thofe  at  four  feet  and  upwards  frequently  re¬ 
mained  wholly  unhurt,  while  the  lower  ones  were  en¬ 
tirely  deftroyed. 

There  is  a  feries  of  obfervations,  which  have  pro¬ 
ved  beyond  all  doubt,  that  it  is  not  the  hard  frofls 
which  fo  much  hurt  plants,  as  thofe  frofls,  though  lefs 
fevere,  which  happen  when  they  are  full  of  moiilure  , 
and  this  clearly  explains  the  account  of  all  the  great 
damages  done  by  the  fevere  frofls  being  on  the  fouth 
fide  of  the  trees  which  are  affe&ed  by  them,  though 
that  fide  has  been  plainly  all  the  while  lefs  cold  than 
the  north.  Great  damage  is  alfo  done  to  the  weflern 
fides  of  trees  and  plantations,  when  after  a  rain  with  a 
weft  wind  the  wind  fliifts  to  the  north  at  funfet,  as  is 
frequently  the  cafe  in  fpring,  or  when  an  eafl  wind  blows 
upon  a  thick  fog  before  funrifing. 

Frofl,  it  is  well  known,  is  particularly  deflrudive  to 
the  bloffom  of  fruit  trees.  The  following  method  of 
fecuring  fuch  trees  from  being  damaged  by  early  frofls 
may  be  acceptable  to  many  of  our  readers.  A  rope  is 
to  be  interwroven  among  the  branches  of  the  tree,  and 
one  end  of  it  brought  down  fo  as  to  be  immerfed  in  a 
bucket  of  water.  The  rope,  it  is  faid,  will  a£l  as  a 
condudor,  and  convey  the  effects  of  the  frofl  from  the 
tree  to  the  water.  Thiswdea  is  not  new,  for  the  fol¬ 
lowing  paffage  may  be  found  in  Colerus.  “  If  you  dig 
a  trench  around  the  root  of  a  tree,  and  fill  it  with  wa- 
ter,  or  keep  the  roots  moifl  till  it  has  bloomed,  it  will 
not  be  injured  by  the  frofl.  Or,  in  fpring,  fufpend  a 
veflel  filled  with  wrater  from  the  tree.  If  you  wifh  to 
preferve  the  blofibm  from  being  hurt  by  the.  frofl,  place 
a  veflel  of  water  below  it,  and  the  frofl  will  fall  into 
it.” 

Hoar  Frost,  a  cold  moifl  vapour,  that  is  drawn  up 
a  little  way  into  the  air,  and  in  the  night  falls  again  on 
the  earth,  where  it  is  congealed  into  icy  cryflals  of  va¬ 
rious  figures.  Hoar  frofl,  therefore,  is  nothing  but  dew 
turned  into  ice  by  the  coldnefs  of  the  air. 

VoL.  IX,  Part  I, 
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Melioration  of  Aromatic  Spirits  by  Fros  t  .  Mr  Beaume 
obferves,  that  aromatic  fpirituous  waters  have  lefs  fcent 
when  newly  diftilled  than  after  they  have  been  kept  u 
about  fix  months  :  and  he  found  that  the  good  effect 
of  age  was  produced  in  a  ihort  time  by  means  of  cold  •, 
and  that,  by  plunging  quart  bottles  of  the  liquor  into 
a  mixture  of  pounded  ice  and  fea  fait,  the  fpirit,  after 
having  fufl'ered  for  fix  or  eight  hours  the  cold  hence 
refulting,  proves  as  grateful  as  that  which  hath  been 
kept  many  years.  Simple  w  aters  alio,  after  having  been 
frozen,  prove  far  more  agreeable  than  they  were  before. 
Geoftroy  takes  notice  of  this  melioration  by  frofl.  Hifl% 
Acad.  1713. 

Melioration  of  Land  by  Frost .  See  Agriculture 

Index . 

FROTH,  a  white  light  fubflance,  formed  on  the 
furface  of  fluids  by  vehement  agitation,  confifling  of 
air  included  in  thin  films  of  wTater. 

Froth  Spit,  or  Cuckoo  Spit,  a  name  given  to  a  white 
froth,  or  fpume,  very  common  in  the  fpring  and  firfl 
months  of  fummer,  on  the  leaves  of  certain  plants,  par¬ 
ticularly  on  thofe  of  the  common  white  field  lychnis  or 
catchfly,  thence  called  by  fome  fpathng  poppy . 

All  writers  on  vegetables  have  taken  notice  of  this 
froth,  though  few  have  underflood  the  caufe  or  origin 
of  it  till  of  late.  It  is  formed  by  a  little  leaping  animal, 
called  by  fome  the  flea  grajhopper,  by  applying  its  anus 
clofe  to  the  leaf,  and  difcharging  thereon  a  fmall  drop 
of  a  white  vifcous  fluid,  which,  containing  fome  air  in 
it,  is  foon  elevated  into  a  fmall  bubble  :  before  this  is 
well  formed,  it  depofits  fuch  another  drop  ;  .and  fo  on, 
till  it  is  every  way  overwhelmed  with  a  quantity  of  thefe 
bubbles,  which  form  the  white  froth  which  we  fee. 
Within  this  fpume  it  is  feen  to  acquire  four  tubercles  on 
its  back,  wherein  the  wings  are  enclofed  :  thefe  burfl- 
ing,  from  a  reptile  it  becomes  a  winged  animal :  and 
thus,  rendered  perfeCl,  it  flies  to  meet  its  mate,  and 
propagate  its  kind.  It  has  an  oblong,  obtule  body, 
and  a  large  head  with  fmall  eyes.  The  external  wings 
(for  it  has  four)  are  of  a  dufky  brown  colour,  marked 
with  two  white  fpots  :  the  head  is  black.  It  is  a  fpecies 
of  Cicada. 

FROWDE,  Philip,  an  Englifh  poet,  was  the  fon 
of  a  gentleman  who  had  been  poitmafler  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Anne.  Fie  was  fent  to  the  univcrfity  of  Oxford, 
where  he  had  the  honour  of  being  diflinguifhed  by  Ad- 
difon,  who  took  him  under  his  protection.  While  he 
remained  there,  he  became  the  author  of  feveral  pieces 
of  poetry,  fome  of  which  in  Latin  were  pure  and  ele¬ 
gant  enough  to  entitle  them  to  a  place  in  the  Mufie 
Anglic ance.  He  likewdfe  wrote  two  tragedies  :  The 
Fall  of  Saguntum,  dedicated  to  Sir  Robert  Walpole  \ 
and  Philotas,  addreflfed  to  the  earl  of  Chefterfield.  He 
died  at  his  lodgings  at  Cecil  Street  in  the  Strand,  in 
1738;  and  in  the  London  Daily  Poll  had  the  follow¬ 
ing  charaCler  given  him  :  <e  Though  the  elegance  of 
Mr  Frowde’s  writings  has  recommended  him  to  the  ge¬ 
neral  public  elleem,  the  politenefs  of  his  genius  is  the 
lead  amiable  part  of  his  charaCler  *,  for  he  efleemed  the 
talents  of  wit  and  learning  only  as  they  were  conducive 
to  the  excitement  and  pra&ice  of  honour  and  humanity. 
Therefore,  "with  a  foul  cheerful,  benevolent,  and  virtu¬ 
ous,  he  was  in  converfation  genteelly  delightful,  in 
friendfliip  punClually  fincere,  in  death  Chriflianly  re- 
figned.  No  man  could  live  more  beloved,  no  private 
I  i  man 
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fccn-ruan  could  die  more  lamented.”  A  fine  eloge  !  and  we 
1  have  no  reafon  to  doubt  the  truth  of  it* 

,;t  FRUCTESCENTIA,  (from  fruBus ,  “  fruit,”) 
— comprehends  the  precife  time  in  which,  after  the  fall  of 
the  flowers,  the  fruits  arrive  at  maturity/  and  difperfe 
their  feeds. 

In  general,  plants  which  flower  in  fpring*,  ripen  their 
fruits  in  fummer,  as  rye  ;  thofe  which  flower  in  fum- 
mer  have  their  fruits  ripe  in  autumn,  as  the  vine  ;  the 
fruit  of  autumnal  flowers  ripens  in  winter,  or  the  fol¬ 
lowing  fpring,  if  kept  in  a  Hove  or  otlrerwife  defended 
from  exceffive  frofts.  Thefe  frofts,  fays  M.  Adanfon, 
are  frequently  fo  pernicious  and  violent  as  to  deftroy 
the  greateft  part  of  the  perennial  plants  of  Virginia 
and  MuTiflippi,  that  are  cultivated  in  France,  even 
before  they  have  exhibited  their  fruit.  The  plants 
which  flower  during  our  winter,  fuch  as  thofe  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  ripen  their  fruit  in  fpring  in  our 
iloves. 

FRUCTIFEROUS,  fignifies  properly  any  thing 
that  produces  fruit. 

FRUCTIFICATION  of  plants,  is  defined  by 
Linnaeus  to  be  the  temporary  part  of  a  vegetable  appro¬ 
priated  to  generation,  terminating  the  old  vegetable, 
and  beginning  the  new.  It  confifls  of  the  following 
feven  parts  y  viz.  the  calyx,  corolla,  ftamen,  piflillum, 
pericarpium,  femcn  or  feed,  and  receptaculum.  See 

Botany.  * 

FRUIT,  in  its  general  fenfe,  includes  whatever  the 
earth  produces  for  the  nouriihment  and  fupport  of  ani¬ 
mals  y  as  herbs,  grain,  pulfe,  hay,  corn,  and  flax, 
every  thing  expreffed  by  the  Latins  under  the  name 

fruges. 

Fruit,  in  Natural  Hijlory ,  denotes  the  lafl  produc¬ 
tion  of  a  tree  or  plant,  for  the  propagation  or  multipli¬ 
cation  of  its  kind  ,  in  which  fenfe  fruit  includes  all  kinds 
of  feeds,  with  their  furniture,  &c. 

Fruit,  in  Botany ,  is  properly  that  part  of  a  plant 
wherein  the  feed  is  contained  ;  called  by  the  Latins 
fruBus ;  and  by  the  Greeks  The  fruit  in  the 

Linnsean  fyftem  is  one  of  the  parts  of  fructification, 
and  is  diflinguifhed  into  three  parts,  viz.  the  pericar- 
pium,  feed,  and  receptacle,  or  receptaculum  feminum . 
See  Botany. 

Colours  ex  traded  fro?n  Fruits.  See  the  article  Co- 
lour- Making. 

Eread-FRuir.  See  Artocarpus,  Botany  Index . 

Fruits,  with  regard  to  commerce,  are  diflinguifhed 
into  recent,  frejh,  and  dry. 

Recent  Fruits  are  thofe  fold  juft  as  they  are  gather¬ 
ed  from  the  tree,  without  any  farther  preparation  ;  as 
are  moft  of  the  productions  of  our  gardens  and  orchards, 
fold  by  the  fruiterers. 

Dry  Fruits  are  thofe  dried  in  the  fun,  or  by  the 
fire,  with  other  ingredients  fometimes  added  to  them 
to  make  them  keep  •,  imported  chiefly  from  beyond  fea, 
and  fold  by  the  grocers.  Such  are  raifins,  currants,  figs, 
capers,  olives,  cloves,  nutmegs,  pepper,  and  other  fpi- 
ces  }  which  fee  under  their  refpe&ive  articles. 

Under  the  denomination  of  dry  fruits  are  alfo  fre¬ 
quently  included  apples,  pears,  almonds,  filberds,  &c. 

Fruit -Flies,  a  name  given  by  gardeners  and  others 
to  a  fort  of  fmall  black  flies  found  in  vaft  numbers 
among  fruit  trees,  in  the  fpring  feafon,  and  fuppofed  to 
do  great  injury  to  them.  Mr  Leemvenhoeck  preferved 
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fome  of  thefe  dies  for  his  microfcopical  obfervations.  Fruit. 
He  found  that  they  did  not  live  longer  than  a  day  or  w  * 
two,  but  that  the  females  during  this  time  laid  a  great 
number  of  longifh  eggs.  The  gardeners  who  fuppofe 
that  thefe  dies  wound  the  leaves  of  the  trees,  are  mif- 
taken  :  it  is  true  that  they  feed  on  their  juices  ‘y  but 
they  have  no  in  ftruments  wherewith  they  can  ex  trait 
thele  for  themfelves  :  they  feed  on  fuch  as  are  naturally 
extravafated  y  and  when  there  is  not  a  fufficient  quanti¬ 
ty  of  thefe  for  their  purpofe,  they  haunt  the  places  to 
which  the  pucerons  refort,  and  feed  on  the  juices  which 
thefe  little  creatures  extravafate  by  means  of  the  holes 
they  bore  in  the  leaves  with  their  trunks. 

Fruit  Stones .  The  mifehiefs  arifing  from  the  cuftom 
which  many  people  have  of  (wallowing  the  llones  of 
plums  and  other  fruit  are  very  great.  The  Philofophi- 
cal  Tran  fail  ions  give  an  account  of  a  woman  who  dif¬ 
fered  violent  pains  in  her  bowels  for  30  years,  return¬ 
ing  once  in  a  month  or  lefs.  At  length,  a  ftrong 
purge  being  given  her,  the  occafton  of  all  thefe  com¬ 
plaints  was  driven  down  from  the  bowTels  to  the  anus  ^ 
where  it  gave  a  fenfation  of  diftenfion  and  ftoppage, 
producing  a  continual  defire  of  going  to  ftool,  but 
without  voiding  any  thing.  On  the  aftiftance  of  a 
careful  hand  in  this  cafe,  there  was  taken  out  with  a 
forceps  a  ball  of  an  oval  figure,  of  about  ten  drachms 
in  weight,  and  meafuring  five  inches  in  circumference. 

This  had  caufed  all  the  violent  fits  of  pain  which  Hie 
had  differed  for  fo  many  years  \  and,  after  voiding  it, 
flie  became  perfectly  well.  The  ball  extracted  looked 
like  a  Hone,  and  felt  very  hard,  but  it  fwam  in  water. 

On  cutting  it  through  with  a  knife,  there  was  found 
in  the  centre  of  it  a  plum  Hone  ,  round  which  feveral 
coats  of  this  hard  and  tough  matter  had  gathered. 
Another  inftance  given  in  the  fame  papers  is  of  a  man, 

■who,  dying  of  an  incurable  colic  which  had  tormented 
him  many  years,  and  baffled  the  effe&s  of  medicines, 
was  opened  after  death  }  and  in  his  bowels  was  found 
a  ball  fimilar  to  that  above  mentioned  )  but  fomewhat 
larger,  being  fix  inches  in  circumference,  and  weighing 
an  ounce  and  a  half.  In  the  centre  of  this,  as  of  the 
other,  there  was  found  the  Hone  of  a  common  plum, 
and  the  coats  were  of  the  fame  nature  with  thofe  of  the 
former. 

Thefe  and  feveral  other  inftanceS  mentioned  in  the 
fame  place,  fufficiently  fliow  the  folly  of  that  common 
opinion  that  the  ftones  of  fruits  are  wholefome.  For 
though  by  nature  the  guts  are  fo  defended  by  their 
proper  mucus,  that  people  very  feldom  fufter  by  things 
of  this  kind  ,  yet  if  we  confider  the  various  circumvo¬ 
lutions  of  the  guts,  their  valves  and  cells,  and  at  the 
lame  time  confider  the  hair  t  i  the  Ikins  of  animals  we 
feed  on,  the  wool  or  down  on  herbs  and  fruit,  and  the 
fibres,  veffels,  and  nerves  of  plants,  which  are  not  al¬ 
tered  by  the  ftomach  *,  it  will  appear  a  wonder  that 
inftances  of  this  fort  of  mifehief  are  not  much  more 
common.  Cherry  ftones,  fwallowred  in  great  quanti¬ 
ties,  have  occafioned  the  death  of  many  people  \  and 
there  have  been  inftances  even  of  the  feeds  of  ftraw- 
berries  colledling  into  a  lump  in  the  guts, ^  and  caufing 
violent  diforders,  which  could  not  be  cured  without 
great  difficulty. 

Fruit  Trees.  With  regard  to  thefe  it  may  be  ob- 
ferved,  1.  That  the  cutting  and  pruning  them  when 
young  hurt  their  bearing,  though  it  contributes  to 
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Fruitery  the  richnefs  and  flavour  of  the  fruit,  as  well  as  to  the 
li  beauty  of  the  tree.  2.  That  kernel  fruit  trees  come 
Fniftum^  kter  tQ  bear  than  ftone  £rait  trees  ;  the  time  required 
V  by  the  firft,  before  they  come  to  any  fit  age  for  bear¬ 
ing,  being  one  with  another  five  years ;  but  when  they 
do  begin,  they  bear  in  greater  plenty  than  flone  fruit. 

3.  That  ftone  fruit,  figs,  and  grapes,  commonly  bear 
confiderably  in  three  or  four  years,  and  bear  full  crops 
the  fifth  and  fixth  year  5  and  hold  it  for  many  years, 
if  well  ordered.  4.  That  fruit  trees  in. the  fame  neigh¬ 
bourhood  will  ripen  a  fortnight  fooner  in  fome  grounds 
than  in  others  of  a  different  temperature.  5.  That  in 
the  fame  country,  hot  or  cold  fummers  fet  confiderably 
forwards,  or  put  backwards,  the  fame  fruit.  6.  That 
the  fruit  on  wall  trees  generally  ripen  before  thofe  on 
ftandards,  and  thofe  on  ftandards  before  thole  on 
dwarfs.  7.  That  the  fruit  of  all  wall  trees  planted  in 
the  fouth  and  eaft  quarters  commonly  ripen  about  the 
fame  time,  only  thofe  in  the  fouth  rather  earlier  than 
thofe  in  the  eaft  5  thofe  in  the  weft  are  later  by  eight 
or  ten  days  }  and  thofe  in  the  north,  by  15  or  20. 
For  the  planting,  pruning,  grafting,  &c.  of  fruit  trees, 
fee  Gardening. 

FRUITERY,  a  place  for  the  keeping  of  fruit,  a 
fruit  houfe,  or  fruit  loft. 

A  fruitery  Ihould  be  inacceflible  to  any  thing  of 
moifture  4  and  Ihould  be  as  much  as  poffible  fo,  even 
to  froft. 

FRUMENTACEOUS,  a  term  applied  by  bota- 
nifts  to  all  fuch  plants  as  have  a  conformity  with 
wheat,  in  refpeft  of  their  fruits,  leaves,  ears,  or  the 
like. 

FRUMENTARII,  a  kind  of  foldiers  or  archers 
under  the  wefteto  empire. 

The  firft  time  we  read  of  thefe  officers  is  in  the  reign 
of  the  emperor  Adrian,  who  made  ule  of  them  to  inform 
himlelf  of  whatever  paffed.  They  did  not  make  any 
particular  corps  diftindt  from  the  reft  of  the  forces,  but 
there  was  a  certain  number  of  them  in  each  legion.  It 
is  fuppofed,  that  they  were  at  firft  a  number  of  young 
perfons,  difpofed  by  Auguftus  throughout  the  pro¬ 
vinces,  particularly  on  all  the  grand  roads,  to  acquaint 
the  emperor,  with  all  expedition,  of  every  thing  that 
happened. 

Afterwards  they  were  incorporated  into  the  troops 
themfelves,  where  they  ftill  retained  their  ancient  name. 
As  their  principal  office  was  the  giving  intelligence, 
they  were  often  joined  with  the  curiofi,  with  whom 
they  agreed  in  that  part  of  their  office. 

Their  name  of  frumentarii  is  derived  from  their  be¬ 
ing  alfo  a  fort  of  purveyors  to  the  armies,  cities,  &-C. 
colledling  all  the  corn  from  the  feveral  provinces  to 
furnifh  the  commonwealth. 

FR  UMENT  AT  ION,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  lar- 
gefs  of  corn  bellowed  on  the  people.  1  his  practice  of 
giving  corn  to  the  people  was  very  ancient  among  the 
Romans,  and  frequently  ufed  to  foothe  the  turbulent 
humour  of  the  populace.  At  firft  the  number  of  thofe 
to  whom  this  largefs  was  given  was  indeterminate,  till 
Auguftus  fixed  it  at  200,000. 

FRUSH,  or  Running  Thrush.  See  Farriery 
Index .  . 

FRUSTUM,  in  Mathematics ,  a  part  of  fome  fohd 
body  feparated  from  the  reft. 

The  fruftum  of  a  cone  is  the  part  that  remains, 
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when  the  top  is  cut  off  by  a  plane  parallel  to  the  bafe  ; 
and  is  otherwfife  called  a  truncated  cone .  See  Conic 
Seflio/is.  *  r  1 

The  fruftum  of  a  pyramid  is  alfo  what  remains  ar- 
ter  the  top  is  cut  off  by  a  plane  parallel  to  its  bafe. 

The  fruftum  of  a  globe  or  fphere  is  any  part  there¬ 
of  cut  off  by  a  plane,  the  folid  conten  s  of  which  may 
be  found  by  this  rule  :  To  three  times  the  fquare  of 
the  femidiameter  of  the  bafe  add  the  fquare  of  its 
height ,  then  multiply  that  fum  by  the  height,  and 
this  produdl  multiplied  by  .5236  gives  the  folidity  of 
the  fruftum. 

FRUTEX,  a  shrub.  Shrubs,  according  to  Lin¬ 
naeus,  make  a  branch  of  the  feventh  family  in  the  ve¬ 
getable  kingdom  ;  and  are  diftinguiftied  from  trees,  in 
that  they  come  up  without  buds.  But  this  diftindlion 
is  not  univerfal,  though  it  be  generally  juft  with  regard 
to  thofe  of  Europe.  Nature  hath  made  no  abfolute  dL 
ftin£lion  between  trees  and  fhrubs.  Frulex ,  in  its  ge¬ 
neral  acceptation,  is  a  plant  whofe  trunk  is  perennial, 
gemmiparous,  wmody,  dividing  and  fubdividing  into  a 
great  number  of  branches.  In  (hort,  it  is  the  epitome 
of  a  tree,  exemplified  in  the  rofe  bufli. 

FRY,  in  Zoology ,  figiiifies  the  fpawn,  or  rather 
young,  of  fifti. 

FRYING-PAN,  a  dangerous  ftioal,  wftiich  has  receiv¬ 
ed  this  appellation  from  its  figure.  It  is  fituated  at  the 
entrance  of  Cape  Fear  river,  in  North  Carolina,  the 
fouthern  part  of  which  is  in  330  'll!  N.  Lat.  24  miles 
fouth-eaft  by  fouth  of  the  light-houfe  on  Bald  Head. 

FRYTH,  John,  a  martyr  to  the  Proteftant  reli¬ 
gion  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  He  was  the  fon  of 
an  innkeeper  at  Seven  Oaks  in  Kent  ,  and  educated 
in  King’s  college,  Cambridge,  where  he  took  the 
degree  of  bachelor  of  arts.  Thence  he  removed  to 
Oxford,  and  w7as  made  a  junior  canon  of  Wolfey’s  col¬ 
lege.  He  had  not  been  long  in  this  univerfity  before 
he  became  acquainted  with  William  Tyndale,  a  zealous 
Lutheran,  with  whom  he  converfed  frequently  on  the 
abufes  in  religion.  Fryth  became  a  convert  to  Luthe- 
rani  fin,  and  publicly  avowed  his  opinions.  He  w7as 
apprehended,  examined  by  the  commiffary,  and  con¬ 
fined  to  his  college.  At  length  having  obtained  his 
liberty,  in  1528  he  w7ent  over  to  Germany,  where  he 
continued  about  twro  years  \  and  then  returned  to 
England,  more  than  ever  determined  in  his  religious 
fentiments.  Finding  at  that  time  but  few  affociates, 
he  wandered  about  from  place  to  place,  till  at'  laft  he 
was  taken  up  at  Reading  as  a  vagrant,  and  fet  in  the 
flocks,  where  he  remained  till  he  was  near  expiring  for 
wTant  of  fuftenance.  He  was  at  length  relieved  by  the 
humanity  of  Leonard  Cox,  a  fchoolraafter  ;  who  find¬ 
ing  him  a  man  of  letters,  procured  his  enlargement, 
and  adminiftered  to  his  neceflities.  Fryth  nowT  fet 
out  for  London,  where,  with  more  zeal  than  prudence, 
he  began  to  make  profelytes  ;  but  w'as  foon  apprehend¬ 
ed  by  order  of  the  chancellor  Sir  Thomas  More,  and 
fent  prifoner  to  the  tower.  Refilling  to  recant  his 
opinions,  he  was  condemned  to  the  flames,  and  accord¬ 
ingly  burnt  in  Smith  field,  on  the  4th  of  July  1533* 
He  left  feveral  works  behind  him,  which  were  printed 
in  folio  in  1573. 

FUAGE,  in  old  Englilh  writers,  a  tax  of  1  2d.  for 
every  fire,  levied  in  the  time  of  Edward  III. 

FUCINUS  lacus,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  a  lake  of 
I  i  2  Italy 
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Italy  in  the  country  of  the  Marfi.  Now  Lago  di  Cela- 
110 9  from  a  cognominal  citadel,  lying  on  the  fouth  of 
the  Abruzzo  Ultra,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  near  the 
Apennines.  This  lake  was  under  the  prote&ion  of  a 
god  of  the  fame  denomination,  whole  temple  flood  on 
its  banks.  According  to  the  teftimony  of  ancient  au¬ 
thors,  it  was  fubjeft  to  extraordinary  rifmgs  and  de- 
creafings.  The  aclual  circumference  is  47  miles :  the 
breadth  in  the  wideft  part  is  I  o,  in  the  narrowed  4  } 
its  depth  1  2  feet  upon  an  average.  But  all  thefe  have 
varied  prodigioufly.  Two  miles  up  the  plain,  behind 
Avezzano,  the  fragments  of  boats,  (hells,  and  other 
marks  of  its  ancient  extent,  have  been  cafually  difco- 
vered  :  and,  on  the  contrary,  there  are  people  who  re¬ 
member  when  it  did  not  flow  nearer  than  within  two 
miles  of  Avezzano.  An  immenfe  tra£t  of  excellent 
lands  is  loft  at  every  increafe  of  its  level.  All  round 
this  noble  piece  of  water  rifes  a  circle  of  grand  moun¬ 
tains,  fome  of  them  the  higheft  in  Italy,  if  we  except 
the  Alps,  and  many  of  them  covered  with  fnow  5  and 
at  the  foot  of  them  are  numerous  villages,  with  rich 
and  well  cultivated  farms.  The  environs  of  the  lake, 
Mr  Swinburne  deferibes  as  all  well  enclofed,  and  the 
(ides  of  the  hills  as  covered  with  fine  woods  •,  its  waters 
abound  with  filh  of  various  kinds,  and  thither  repair  at 
dated  feafons  innumerable  flights  of  wild  fowl.  As 
the  (welling  of  the  lake  was  attended  with  incredible 
damage,  the  Marfi  had  often  petitioned  the  fenate  to 
drain  it  :  Julius  Ciefar  would  have  attempted  it,  had  he 
lived  longer.  His  fucceffors  ■were  avtrle  to  the  pro¬ 
ject  ;  till  Claudius,  who  delighted  in  expenfive  difficult 
enterprifes,  undertook  it.  During  the  fpaoe  of  1 1 
years  he  employed  30,000  men  in  digging  a  paflage 
through  the  mountain ;  and  when  every  thing  was 
ready  for  letting  off  the  water,  exhibited  a  fuperb  na¬ 
val  fpe&acle  on  the  lake.  A  great  number  pf  con¬ 
demned  criminals  were  obliged  to  a6l  the  parts, of  Rho¬ 
dians  and  Sicilians  in  feparate  fleets,  to  engage  in  ear¬ 
ned,  and  to  deftroy  one  another  for  the  entertainment 
of  the  court  and  the  multitude  of  fpe&ators  that  co¬ 
vered  the  hills  :  A  line  of  well  armed  veffels  and  rafts 
loaded  with  foldiers  furrounded  the  feene  of  action,  in 
order  to  prevent  any  of  the  wretches  from  efcaping  *, 
but  it  was  with  great  difficulty  and  many  threats  that 
they  could  be  brought  to  an  engagement.  When 
this  favage  diverfion  was  ended,  the  operations  for 
opening  the  paflage  commenced,  and  the  emperor 
was  very  near  being  fwept  away  and  drowned  by  the 
fudden  ruftiing  of  the  waters  towards  it.  However, 
either  through  the  ignorance  or  negligence  of  the 
engineers,  the  work  did  not  anfwer  as  was  expelled, 
and  Claudius  did  not  live  long  enough  to  have  the 
faults  amended  :  Nero  abandoned  the  fcheme  through 
envy.  Hadrian  is  faid  to  have  let  off  the  waters  of  the 
Fucinus  j  but  none  now  efcape  except  through  hidden 
channels  formed  by  nature,  which  are  probably  fubjeft 
to  be  obftru&ed,  and  thus  occafion  a  fuperab undance 
of  water  in  the  lake,  till  fome  unknown  caufe  removes 
the  obftru&ions  and  again  gives  free  paffage. 

Sir  William  Hamilton,  who  vifited  the  Fucinus  in 
1785,  fays,  “  it  is  the  moft  beautiful  lake  he  ever  faw, 
and  would  be  complete  if  the  neighbouring  mountains 
were  better  wooded.”  It  furnilhes  abundance  of  fi(h, 
though  not  of  the  beft  quality.  There  are  a  few  large 
trout,  but  moftly  tench,  barbel  and  dace.,  Ii>  the 
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(hallow  water  on  the  borders  of  the  lake,  he  faw  thou-  Fucus, 
fands  of  water  (hakes  purfuing  and  preying  upon  a  ,  Buego. 
little  kind  of  fi(h  like  our  thornbacks,  but  much  bet-  ' 
ter  armed  \  though  their  defend ve  weapons  feemed  to 
avail  them  but  little  againft  fuch  ravenous  foes.  The 
opening  made  by  Claudius  he  deferibes  as  (till  entire, 
though,  in  many  parts,  filled  with  earth  and  rubbifh.  He 
■went  into  it  with  torches  as  far  as  he  could.  It  is  a 
covered  underground  canal  three  miles  long,  and  part  of 
it  cut  through  a  hard  rock  ;  and  other  parts  fupported 
by  mafon  work,  with  wells  to  give  light.  Hadrian  is 
faid  to  have  let  off  the  waters  of  the  lake  :  and  our 
author  is  of  opinion,  that  if  the  canal  were  cleared  and 
repaired,  it  would  (till  anfwer  that  purpofe,  and  there¬ 
by  reftore  a  great  deal  of  rich  land  fit  for  cultiva¬ 
tion. 

FUCUS,  a  name  given  by  the  ancients  to  certain 
dyes  and  paints.  By  this  name  they  called  a  purple 
fea  plant  ufed  by  them  to  dye  woollen  and  linen  things 
of  that  colour.  The  dye  was  very  beautiful,  but  net 
lading  ,  for  it  foon  began  to  change,  and  in  time 
went  wholly  off.  This  is  the  account  Theophraftus 
gives  of  it. 

The  women  of  thofe  times  alfo  ufed  fomething  call¬ 
ed  fucus ,  to  (lain  their  cheeks  red  ;  and  many  have  fup* 
pofed,  from  the  fame  word  exprefling  both,  that  the 
fame  fubftance  was  ufed  on  both  occafions.  But  this, 
on  a  Ariel  inquiry,  proves  not  to  be  the  cafe.  The 
Greeks  called  every  thing  fucus  that  would  (lain  or 
paint  the  flefh.  But  this  peculiar  fubftance  ufed  by 
the  women  to  paint  their  cheeks  was  diftinguifhed  from 
the  others  by  the  name  of  ri%ion  among  the  more  cor¬ 
rect  writers,  and  was  indeed  a  root  brought  from  Syria 
into  Greece.  The  Latins,  in  imitation  of  the  Greek 
name,  called  this  root  radicula  ;  and  Pliny  very  erro- 
neoufly  confounds  the  plant  with  the  radix  Inn  aria,  or 
Jlrutkion  of  the  Greeks. 

The  word  fucus  was  in  thofe  times  become  fuch  an 
univerfal  name  for  paint,  that  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
had  a  fucus  mctallicus ,  which  was  the  cerufe  ufed  for 
painting  the  neck  and  arms  white  5  after  which  they 
ufed  the  purpurijfum ,  or  red  fucus  of  the  rizium ,  to 
give  the  colour  to  the  cheeks.  In  after-times  they  alfo 
ufe  a  peculiar  fucus  or  paint  for  the  purpofe,  prepa^ 
red  of  the  creta  argentaria ,  or  filver-chalk,  and  fome  of 
the  rich  purple  dyes  that  were  in  ufe  at  that  time  :  and 
this  feems  to  have  been  very  little  different  from  our 
rofe-pink  •,  a  colour  commonly  fold  at  the  colour-fliops, 
and  ufed  on  like  occaikms. 

Fucus,  in  the  Linnsean  fyftem  of  botany,  is  a  ge¬ 
nus  of  the  order  of  algse,  belonging  to  the  cryptoga- 
mia  clafs  of  plants. 

FUEGO,  or  Fogo,  one  of  the  Capede  Verd  iflands, 
in  the  Atlantic  ocean.  It  is  much  higher  than  any  ot 
the  reft  ;  and  feems,  at  fea,  to  be  one  (Ingle  mountain, 
though  on  the  (ides  there  are  deep  valleys.  There  is  a 
volcano  at  the  top  which  burns  continually,  and  may 
be  feen  a  great  way  off  at  fea.  It  vomits  a  great  deal 
of  fire  and  fmoke,  and  throws  out  huge  pieces  of  rock 
to  a  vaft  height  ;  and  fometimes  torrents  of  melted  mat¬ 
ter  run  down  the  Tides.  The  Portuguefe,  who  firff  in¬ 
habited  it,  brought  negro  (laves  with  them,  and  a  flock 
of  cows;  horfes,  and  hogs  5  but  the  chief  inhabitants 
now  are  blacks,  of  the  Romiih  religion.  W.  Long. 

24.  47.  N.  Lat.  15.  20. 
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Fuel  FUEL,  whatever  is  proper  to  burn  or  make  a  fire  \ 

II  as  wood,  turf,  peat,  bituminous  earths,  coal,  &c. 

Fugue.  FUEN-HOA,  a  city  of  China,  in  the  province  of 
v  *  Pe-tcheli,  celebrated  for  its  extent  and  the  number 
of  its  inhabitants,  as  well  as  for^  the  beauty  of  its 
flreets  and  triumphal  arches.  It  is  fituated  near  the 
great  v/all,  amidff  mountains  j  and  has  under  its  jurif- 
di&ion,  befides  two  cities  of  the  fecond,  and  eight  of 
the  third  clals,  a  great  number  of  fortreffes,  which  bar 
the  entrance  of  China  againft  the  I  artars. 

FUGALIA,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  feaff  fuppofed 
by  fome  to  be  the  fame  with  the  refugium ,  held  on  the 
24th  of  February,  in  memory  of  the  expulfion  of  the 
kings  and  the  aboliihing  of  monarchical  government. 
Others  again  diftinguilh  the  fugalia  from  the  regifuge. 
And  others  think,  that  the  fugalia  was  the  fame  with 
the  popiifugia ,  or  the  feaft  of  Fugia,  the  goddefs  of 
joy,  occafioned  by  the  rout  of  an  enemy,  which  wTas 
the  reafon  the  people  abandoned  themfelves  to  riot  and 
debauchery. 

FUGITIVE,  a  perfon  obliged  to  fly  his  country, 
or  remove  from  a  place  where  he  had  fome  abode  or 
eftablifliment,  on  account  of  his  crimes,  debts,  or  other 
occafions. 

Fugitive  Pieces ,  among  the  learned,  denote  thofe 
little  compolitions  wdiich  are  printed  on  loofe  flieets 
or  half  flieets ;  thus  called,  becaufe  eafily  lofl  and  foon 
forgotten. 

FUGUE,  in  Mafic  (from  the  Latin  fuga ,  “  a 
chafe”),  a  piece  of  mufic  fometimes  longer  and  fome- 
times  fliorter,  in  which,  agreeable  to  the  rules  of  har¬ 
mony  and  modulation,  the  compofer  treats  a  fubjeft  ; 
or,  in  other  words,  what  expreffes  the  capital  thought 
or  fentiment  of  the  piece,  in  caufing  it  to  pafs  fucceflively 
and  alternately  from  one  part  to  another. 

Thefe  are  the  principal  rules  of  the  fugue  ;  ©f  which 
fome  are  peculiar  to  itfelf,  and  others  common  to  it 
with  what  the  French  call  imitation . 

1.  The  fubjeft  proceeds  from  the  tonic  to  the  do¬ 
minant,  or  from  the  dominant  to  the  tonic,  in  riling  or 
defcending. 

2.  Every  fugue  finds  its  refponfe  in  the  part  imme¬ 
diately  following  that  which  commenced. 

5.  That  refponfe  ought  to  refume  the  fubjed  in  the 
interval  of  a  fourth  or  fifth  above  or  below  the  key, 
and  to  purfue  it  as  exa&ly  as  the  laws  of  harmony  will 
admit  j  proceeding  from  the  dominant  to  the  tonic 
when  the  fubjeft  is  introduced  from  the  tonic  to  the 
dominant,  and  moving  in  a  contrary  dire&ion  when  the 
fubjeft  is  introduced  from  the  dominant  to  the  tonic. 
One  part  may  like  wife  refume  the  fame  fubjeft  in  the 
octave  or  unifon  of  the  preceding  *,  but  in  that  cafe,  it  is 
a  repetition  rather  than  a  real  refponfe. 

4.  As  the  o6lave  is  divided  into  two  unequal  parts, 
of  which  the  one  contains  four  gradations  defcending 
from  the  tonic  to  the  dominant,  and  the  other  only 
three  in  continuing  the  afcent  from  the  dominant  to  the 
tonic  ;  this  renders  it  neceiTary  to  have  fome  regard  to 
this  change  in  the  expreflion  of  the  fubje£t,and  to  make 
fome  alterations  in  the  refponfe,  that  we  may  not  quit 
the  cords  that  are  efiential  to  the  mode.  It  is  a  difterent 
cafe  when  the  compofer  intends  to  alter  the  modulation  \ 
*  for  there  the  exhdnefs  of  the  refponfe  itfelf,  when  taken 
In  a  different  tone,  produces  the  alteration  proper  for 
this  change. 


5.  It  is  neceiTary  that  the  fugue  fliould  be  planned  in  Fugue, 
fuch  a  manner,  that  the  refponfe  may  commence  before 
the  clofe  of  the  firfl  air,  fo  that  both  the  one  and  the 
other  may  be  in  part  heard  at  the  fame  time  :  that,  by 
this  anticipation,  the  fubje£l  may  be  as  it  were  con¬ 
nected  with  itfelf,  and  that  the  art  of  the  compofer  may 
difcover  itfelf  in  this  concourfe.  It  is  abfolute  mockery, 
inflead  of  a  fugue,  to  impofe  upon  the  hearers  the  fame 
air,  merely  tranfpofed  from  one  key  to  another,  with¬ 
out  any  other  reftraint  than  an  accompaniment  after¬ 
wards  formed  at  pleafure.  This  deferves  at  befi:  no 
better  name  than  what  the  French  call  imitation .  See 
Imitation. 

.Befides  thefe  rules,  which  are  fundamental,  there  are 
others  which,  though  prefcribed  by  tafte  alone,  are  not 
lefs  effential.  Fugues,  in  general,  render  mufic  more  noiiy 
than  agreeable  \  it  is  for  this  reafon  that  they  are  more 
agreeable  in  the  chorus  than  anywhere  elfe.  Now,  as 
their  chief  merit  confifts  in  fixing  the  ear  on  the  prin¬ 
cipal  air  or  fubject,  which  for  this  reafon  is  made  to 
pafs  incelTantly  from  part  to  part,  and  from  mode  to 
mode,  the  compofer  ought  to  exert  his  care  in  pre- 
ferving  that  air  always  difthnt ;  or  to  prevent  it  from 
being  abforbed  in,  or  confounded  with,  the  other  parb. 

To  produce  this  effect,  there  are  two  different  ways } 
one  in  the  movement,  which  mull  be  inceffantly  con- 
trafted  with  itfelf  j  fo  that,  if  the  procedure  of  the 
fugue  be  accelerated,  the  other  parts  more  gravely  and 
with  protracted  notes  ;  or,  on  the  contrary,  if  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  fugue  be  flow  and  folemn,-  the  accompani¬ 
ments  mull  have  more  and  quicker  bufinefs.  The  other 
method  is  to '-extend  the  harmony,  by  removing  the 
parts  at  a  greater  diflance  one  from  the  other }  leit  the 
others,  too  nearly  approximated  to  that  which  contains 
the  fubject,  fliould  be  confounded  with  it,  and  prevent 
it  from  being  diffinguiflied  wfith  fuflicient  clearnefsp' 
fo  that  what  would  be  an  imperfection  anywhere  elfe, 
becomes  here  a  beauty. 

The  unity  of  melody  fliould  be  preferved  :  this  is 
the  great  and  general  rule,  which  muft  frequently  be 
practifed  by  different  means.  The  chords  mult  be 
chofen,  and  the  intervals,  fo  that  one  particular  found 
may  produce  tfie  chief  effect ;  this  can  only  refult  from 
the  unity  of  the  melody.  It  will  fometimes  be  neceiTary 
to  employ  voices  and  inflruments  of  different  kinds, 
that  the  parts  which  ought  to  prevail  may  be  molt 
eafily  diftinguiflied  }  this  again  fhows  the  neceffity  of 
preferving  the  unity  of  the  melody.  Another  object  of 
attention,  no  lefs  neceiTary,  is,  in  the  different  connec¬ 
tions  of  modulation  which  are  introduced  by  the  pro¬ 
cedure  and  progrefs  of  the  fugue,  to.  caufe  all  thefe 
modulations  to  correfpOnd  at  the  fame  time  in  all  the 
parts,  to  connect  the  whole  in  its  progrefs  by  an  exa£I 
conformity  of  modes  5  lefl,  if  one  part  be  in  one  mode, 
and  another  in  another,  the  general  harmony  fliould  be 
in  none  at  all,  and  for  that  reafon  fliould  no  longer  be 
able  to  produce  Ample  effeCIs  upon  the  ear,  nor  fimple 
ideas  in  the  mind  \  which  is  another  reafon  for  pre¬ 
ferving  unity  of  melody.  In  a  word,  in  every  fugue  the 
confuiion  of  melodies  and  modulations  is  at  once  what 
a  compofer  has  mofi:  to  fear,  and  will  find  the  greateff 
difficulty  in  avoiding }  and  as  this  kind  of  mufic  never 
produces  a  pleafure  above  mediocrity,  one  may  fay  that 
a  fine  fugue  is,  though  the  mafterjfiece  of  an  excellent 
harmonift,  ungrateful  to  his  toil. 

There. 
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Fulcrum  There  are  Aill  feveral  other  kinds  of  fugues  \  filch  as 

II  the  perpetual  fugue  *,  the  double  fugue,  the  inverted 
Fuller,  c 

fugue. 

*  See  The  inverted  fugue  is  a  manner  of  compofition,  in 

Canon,  which  the  flying  part  proceeds  in  a  contrary  dire&ion 
to  the  other  fugue,  which  had  been  formerly  fixed  in 
the  fame  piece  of  mufic.  Thus,  when  the  firfh  fugitive 
part  is  heard  in  afcending  from  the  tonic  to  the  domi¬ 
nant,  or  from  the  dominant  to  the  tonic,  the  counter 
fugue  ought  to  be  heard  in  defcending  from  the  domi¬ 
nant  to  the  tonic,  or  from  the  tonic  to  the  dominant, 
and  vice  verfa .  Its  other  rules  are  exa&ly  like  thofe  of 
the  common  fuguer. 

FULCRUM,  in  Mechanics ,  the  prop  or  fupport  by 
which  a  lever  is  fuflained. 

FULDA,  a  confiderable  town  of  Germany,  in  the 
circle  of  the  Upper  Rhine,  and  in  the  Buchow,  with  a 
celebrated  abbey  \  whofe  abbot  is  primate  of  the  ab¬ 
beys  of  the  empire,  perpetual  chancellor  of  the  emperor, 
and  fovereign  of  a  fmall  territory  lying  between  Hefle, 
Franconia,  and  Thuringia.  It  is  feated  on  the  river 
Fulda,  55  miles  fouth  of  Caffel,  and  58  north-eaA  of 
.Franc fort. '  E.  Long.  9.  53.  N.  Lat.  50.  40. 

FULGOR  A,  a  genus  of  infers  belonging  to  the  order 
of  hemiptera.  See  Entomology  Index . 

FULHAM,  a  village  of  Middlefex,  four  miles  from 
London.  The  Danes  in  869  wintered  at  this  place 
till  they  retired  to  the  continent.  It  was  in  the  Con¬ 
queror’s  time  held  of  the  king  by  the  canons  of  St 
Paul’s }  and  there  is  an  ancient  houfe  here,  which  is 
moated  about,  and  belongs  to  the  fee  of  London,  whofe 
bifhop  has  -a  palace  here,  and  the  demefne  has  belonged 
to  that  diocefe  from  1067.  From  this  place  to  Putney 
there  is  a  wooden  bridge  over  the  Thames,  where  not 
only  horfes,  coaches,  and  all  carriages,  but  even  foot 
paffengers,  pay  toll.  The  church  here  is  both  a  redtory 
and  a  vicarage. 

FULICA,  the  GALLINULE  apd  COOT,  a  genus  of 
birds  belonging  to  the  order  of  grallce.  See  Ornitho¬ 
logy  Index . 

FULIGINOUS,  whatever  proceeds  from  a  thick 
footy  fmoke,  fuch  as  lamp  black. 

FULIGNO,  a  city  of  Italy,  in  the  pope’s  territories, 
X  o  miles  north  of  Spoletto. 

FULIGO,  in  Natural  Hijlory ,  a  fpecies  of  pumice- 
*tlone.  See  Pumice. 

FULLER,  Dr  Thomas,  a  learned  Englifh  divine, 
was  born  at  Alvinckle,  near  Oundle,  in  Northampton- 
lhire,  about  the  year  1608,  and  Audied  at  Cambridge. 
He  was  chofen  minifter  of  St  Bennet’s  there  \  and  at 
about  23  years^  of  age,  his  merit  procured  him  a  fel- 
lowfliip  in  Sidney-college,  and  a  prebend  in  Saliibury 
cathedral.  He  was  foon  after  prefented  to  the  re&ory 
of  Broad  Windfor  in  Dorfetfhire }  and  afterwards  wTas 
made  ledlurer  of  the  Savoy  in  London  :  but  upon  the 
prefling  of  the  covenant,  he  retired  to  Oxford  ^  and 
foon  after  accompanied  Sir  Ralph  Hopton  as  his 
chaplain  in  the  army,  which  he  attended  in  their 
marches  from  place  to  place.  After  the  death  of  King 
Charles  I.  he  obtained  the  living  of  Waltham-abbey, 
and  was  appointed  le&urer  of  St  Clement’s  5  and 
Aiortly  after  removed  to  the  le&ure  of  St  Bridge’s, 
Fleet-ftreet’.  Upon  the  re  Aeration,  he  recovered  his 
prebend  in  the  cathedral  of  Saliibury,  was  appointed 
.chaplain  extraordinary*  to  his  majelty,  and  created 
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doctor  of  divinity.  It  is  faid,  his  memory  rvas  fo  tc-  Fu 

nacious  and  comprehenfive,  that  he  could  make  ufe  of  — ^ - J 

a  fermon  verbatim  if  he  once  heard  it.  He  once 
undertook,  in  pafling  to  and  from  Temple-bar  to  the 
Poultry,  to  tell  at  his  return  every  fign  as  it  Aood  in 
order  on  both  lides  of  the  way,  repeating  them  either 
backwards  or  forwards  \  and  this  talk  he  actually  per¬ 
formed.  He  wrote,  1.  A  Hiftory  of  the  Holy  War. 

2.  The  Church-HiAory  of  Britain,  in  folio.  3.  An- 
dronicus,  or  the  Unfortunate  Politician,  in  8vo.  4.  A 
Pifgah-fight  of  PaleAine.  5.  A  HiAory  of  Englifh 
Worthies )  and  other  works.  He  died  in  AuguA  1661  ; 
and  was  interred  in  the  chancel  of  Cranford  church,  in 
Middlefex,  whither  his  body  was  attended  by  at  lead 
200  of  his  brethren  of  the  miniAry. 

Fuller,  a  workman  employed  in  the  woollen 
manufactories  to  mill  or  fcour  cloths,  ferges,  and  other 
duffs,  in  order  to  render  them  more  thick,  compact, 
and  durable.  See  Fulling. 

Fuller's  Earthy  in  Natural  Hijlory ,  a  fpecies  of  clay, 
of  a  grayilh  afli-coloured  brown,  in  all  degrees  from 
very  pale  to  almoA  black,  and  it  has  generally  fome- 
thuig  of  a  greenilh  caA.  It  is  very  hard  and  firm,  of  a 
compaCt  texture,  of  a  tough  and  fomewhat  duAy  furface 
that  adheres  Aightly  to  the  tongue.  It  is  very  foft  to 
the  touch,  not  Aaining  the  hands,  nor  breaking  eafily 
between  the  fingers.  It  has  a  little  harflmefs  between 
the  teeth,  and  melts  freely  in  the  mouth.  Thrown  into 
water,  it  makes  no  ebullition  or  hiding  \  but  fwells 
gradually  in  bulk,  and  falls  into  a  fine  foft  powder.  It 
makes  no  effervefcence  with  aquafortis. 

The  greateA  quantity  and  the  fineA  earth  of  this 
kind  in  the  world,  is  dug  in  the  pits  at  Wavedon,  near 
Woburn  in  Bedford fhiie.  The  Arata  in  thefe  pits  lie 
thus  :  From  the  furface  to  the  depth  of  fix  feet,  there 
are  feveral  layers  or  beds  of  fand,  all  reddifli,  but  fome 
lighter  coloured  than  others.  Under  thefe  there  is  a 
thin  Aratum  of  a  fand-Aone,  which  they  break  through, 
and  then  there  is  the  fuller’s  earth.  The  upper  Ara¬ 
tum  of  this  is  about  a  foot  thick  :  the  workmen  call 
it  cledge ,  and  throw  it  afide  as  ufelefs  )  being  commonly 
fouled  with  the  fand  which  originally  covered  it,  and 
which  infinuates  itfelf  a  good  way  into  it.  After  this, 
they  come  to  the  fine  fuller’s  earth  for  fale,  which  lies 
to  the  depth  of  eight  feet  more.  The  matter  of  this 
is  divided  into  feveral  layers,  there  being  commonly 
about  a  foot  and  an  half  between  one  horizontal  fifTure 
and  another.  Of  thefe  feveral  layers,  the  upper  half, 
where  the  earth  breaks  itfelf,  is  tinged  red  \  which 
feems  to  be  owing  to  the  running  of  the  water  upon  it 
from  among  the  fands  above  5  fome  of  which  are  pro¬ 
bably  of  a  ferruginous  nature,  or  have  ferruginous 
matter  among  them.  This  reddifli  fuller’s  earth  the 
workmen  call  ct'op ;  and  between  the  cledge  and  this 
there  is  a  thin  Aratum  of  matter,  of  lefs  than  an  inch, 
which  in  taAe,  colour,  and  external  appearance,  re- 
fembles  the  terra  Japonica  of  the  (hops.  The  lower 
half  of  the  Arata  of  fuller’s  earth  they  call  wall' earth. 

This  is  untinged  with  the  red  colour  of  the  other,  and 
feems  the  moA  proper  for  fulling.  Under  the  fuller’s 
earth  there  is  a  Aratum  of  white  and  coarfe  Aone  about 
two  feet  thick.  They  feldom  dig  through  this  j  but  if 
they  do,  they  find  more  Arata  of  fand. 

This  earth  is  of  great  ufe  in  fcouring  cloths,  fluffs, 

&c.  imbibing  all  the  greafe  and  oil  ufed  in  preparing, 
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drefling,  See.  of  the  wool  ;  for  which  reafon  it  is  made 
a  contraband  commodity,  and  is  not  to  be  exported 
under  the  penalty  of  is.  for  every  pound  weight.  See 
Fulling. 

Fuller's  Weed ,  or  Tea%le.  See  Dipsacus,  Botany 
Index . 

FULLERY,  a  place  where  cloths,  Sec.  are  fulled. 
See  the  next  article. 

FULLING,  the  art  or  a 61  of  cleaning,  fcouring, 
and  preffing  cloths,  hull's,  and  ftockings,  to  render 
them  ftronger,  clofer,  and  firmer  :  called  alfo  milling . 
Pliny  (lib  vii.  cap.  56.)  allures,  that  one  Nicias,  the 
fon  of  Hermias,  was  the  fir  ft  inventor  of  the  art  of 
fulling  :  and  it  appears  by  an  infeription,  quoted  by  Sir 
G.  Wheeler,  in  his  Travels  through  Greece,  that  this 
fame  Nicias  was  a  governor  in  Greece  in  the  time  of 
the  Romans. 

Fulling  of  woollen  cloths,  depends,  like  felting,  to 
entirely  upon  the  llruflure  of  wool  and  hair,  that  thofe 
who  have  read  our  account  of  that  procefs,  will  not 
find  it  difficult  to  comprehend  the  following  obferva- 
tions. 

The  afperities  with  which  the  furface  of  wool  is 
everywhere  furrounded,  and  the  difpofition  which  it  has 
to  aflume  a  progreffive  motion  towards  the  root,  render 
the  fpinning  of  wool,  and  making  it  into  cloth,  difficult 
operations.  In  order  to  fpin  wool,  and  afterwards  con¬ 
vert  it  into  cloth,  its  fibres  mull  be  covered  with  a 
coating  of  oil,  which,  filling  the  cavities,  renders  the 
afperities  lefs  fenfible  ;  hi  the  fame  way  as  oil  renders 
the  furface  of  a  very  fine  file  lefs  rough,  when  rubbed 
over  it.  When  the  piece  of  cloth  is  finiflied,  it  muft  be 
cleanfed  from  this  oil ;  which  would  caufe  it  to  foil 
whatever  it  came  in  contadl  with,  befides  giving  it  a 
difagreeable  fmell,  and  prevent  its  taking  the  colour 
which  is  intended  to  be  given  to  it  by  the  dyer.  To 
deprive  it  of  the  oil,  it  is  carried  to  the  fulling-mill, 
where  it  is  beat  with  hammers  in  a  trough  full  of  water, 
in  which  fome  clay  has  been  mixed  ;  the  clay  combines 
with  the  oil,  which  it  feparates  from  the  cloth,  and  both 
together  are  waffied  away  by  the  freffi  water  which  is 
brought  to  it  by  the  machine;  thus,  after  a  certain  time, 
the  oil  is  entirely  w^afhed  out  of  the  cloth. 

But  the  fcouring  of  the  cloth  is  not  the  only  objeft 
in  fulling  it ;  the  alternate  pre Hure  given  by  the  mallets 
to  the  piece  of  cloth,  occafions,  efpecially  when  the 
fcouring  is  pretty  far  advanced,  an  effeft  analogous  to 
that  which  is  produced  upon  hats  by  the  hands  of  the 
hatter  ;  the  fibres  of  wrool  which  compofe  one  of  the 
threads,  whether  of  the  wrarp  or  the  wroof,  aflume  a 
progreffive  movement,  introduce  themfelves  among 
thofe  of  the  threads  neareft  to  them,  then  into  thofe 
wffiich  folio v/  ;  and  thus,  by  degrees,  all  the  threads, 
both  of  the  warp  and  the  woof,  become  felted  together. 
The  cloth,  after  having,  by  the  above  means,  become 
fhortened  in  all  its  dimenfions,  partakes  both  of  the 
nature  of  cloth  and  of  that  of  felt  ;  it  may  be  cut  with¬ 
out  being  fubjeft  to  ravel,  and,  on  that  account,  we 
are  not  obliged  to  hem  the  edges  of  the  pieces  of  w  hich 
clothes  are  made.  Laftly,  as  the  threads  of  the  warp 
and  thofe  of  the  wToof  are  no  longer  fo  diftindl  and  fepa- 
Tated  from  each  other,  the  cloth,  which  has  acquired  a 
greater  degree  of  thicknefs,  forms  a  wrarmer  clothing. 
Knit  worfted  alfo  is,  by  fulling,  rendered  lefs  apt  to 
run,  in  cafe  a  ftitcli  Ihould  happen  to  drop  in  it. 
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The  fulling  of  cloths  and  other  fluffs  is  performed  Fulling, 
by  a  kind  of  water-mill,  thence  called  a  fulling  or  fcour -  ~y— 

ing  mill. 

Thefe  mills,  excepting  in  wffiat  relates  to  the  mill- 
ftones  and  hopper,  are  much  the  fame  with  corn -mills  : 
and  there  arc  even  fome  which  ferve  indifferently  for  ei¬ 
ther  ufe  :  corn  being  ground,  and  cloths  fulled,  by  the 
motion  of  the  fame  wheel.  Whence,  in  fome  places, 
particularly  in  France,  the  fullers  are  called  millers  ;  as 
grinding  corn  and  milling  fluffs  at  the  fame  time. 

The  principal  parts  of  the  fulling-mill  are,  The 
wheel,  wfith  its- trundle;  which  gives  motion  to  the  tree 
or  fpindle,  whofe  teeth  communicate  it  to  the  peftle?; 
or  Hampers,  which  are  hereby  raifed  and  made  to  fall 
alternately  according  as  its  teeth  catch  on  or  quit  a 
kind  of  latch  in  the  middle  of  each  peftle.  The  peftles 
and  troughs  are  of  wood ;  each  trough  having  at  leaft 
two,  fometimes  three  peftles,  at  the  diferetion  of  the 
mailer,  or  according  to  the  force  of  the  ftream  of  wa¬ 
ter.  In  thefe  troughs  are  laid  the  cloths,  fluffs,  &c. 
intended  to  be  fulled  :  then,  letting  the  current  of 
water  fall  on  the  wheel,  the  peftles  are  fucceffively  let 
fall  thereon,  and  by  their  weight  and  velocity  flamp 
and  prefs  the  fluffs  very  ftrongly,  which  by  this  means 
become  thickened  and  condenfed.  In  the  courfe  of 
the  operation,  they  fometimes  make  ufe  of  urine 
fometimes  of  fuller’s  earth,  and  fometimes  of  foap. 

To  prepare  the  fluffs  to  receive  the  fir  ft  impreflion?  o£ 
the  peftle,  they  are  ufually  laid  in  urine  ;  then  in  ful¬ 
ler’s  earth  and  wTater ;  and,  laftly,  in  foap  diffolved  in 
hot  wrater.  Soap  alone  would  do  very  wTell  ;  but  this 
is  expenfive  :  though  fuller’s  earth,  in  the  w7ay  of  our 
drefling,  is  fcarce  inferior  thereto  ;  but  then  it  muft  be 
wrell  cleared  of  all  ftones  and  grittineffes,  which  are  apt. 
to  make  holes  in  the  fluff.  As  to  urine,  it  is  certainly 
prejudicial,  and  oughtT  to  be  entirely  difearded  ;  not 
fo  much  on  account  of  its  ill  fmell,  as  of  its  fharpnefs 
and  faltnefs,  wffiich  qualities  are  apt  to  render  the  Huffs  - 
dry  and  harfh. 

The  true  method  of  fulling  with  foap  is  delivered  by 
Monf.  Colinet,  in  an  authentic  memoir  on  that  fubjedl, 
fupported  by  experiments  made  by  order  of  the  mar¬ 
quis  de  Louvois,  then  fuperintendant  of  the  arts  and 
manufactories  of  France ;  the  fubilance  of  which  we 
{hall  here  fubjoin. 

Method  of  Fulling  Cloths  and  Woollen  Stuffs  with 
Soap. — A  coloured  cloth,  of  about  45  ells,  is  to  be  laid 
in  the  ufual  manner  in  the  trough  of  a  fulling-mill ; 
without  firfl  foaking  it  in  water,  as  is  commonly  prac- 
tifed  in  many  places.  To  full  this  trough  of  cloth,  15 
pounds  of  foap  are  required  ;  one-half  of  which  is  to 
be  melted  in  twro  pails  of  river  or  fpring  water,  made 
as  hot  as  the  hand  can  wTell  bear  it.  This  folution  is  to 
be  poured  by  little  and  little  upon  the  cloth,  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  it  is  laid  in  the  trough  :  and  thus  it  is  to  be 
fulled  for  at  leaft  twTo  hours  ;  after  wffiich  it  is  to  be  ta¬ 
ken  out  and  ftretched.  This  done,  the  cloth  is  imme¬ 
diately  returned  into  the  fame  trough,  without  any 
new  foap,  and  there  fulled  two  hours  more.  Then 
taking  it  out,  they  w7ring  it  well,  to  exprefs  all  the 
greafe  and  filth.  After  the  fecond  fulling,  the  remain¬ 
der  of  the  foap  is  diffolved  as  in  the  former,  and  cafl 
four  different  times  on  the  cloth  ;  remembering  to  take 
out  the  cloth  every  tw7o  hours,  to  flretch  it,  and  undo 
the  plaits  and  wrinkles  it  has  acquired  in  the  trough. 
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When  they  perceive  it  fufficiently  fulled,  and  brought 
to  the  quality  and  thicknefs  required,  they  fcour  it  for 
good  in  hot  weather,  keeping  it  in  the  trough  till  it  be 
quite  clean.  As  to  white  cloths  $  in  regard  thefe  full 
more  eafy  and  in  lefs  time  than  coloured  ones,  a  third 
part  of  the  foap  may  be  fpared. 

Fulling  of  Stockings,  Caps ,  &c.  fhould  be  performed 
fomewhat  differently  ;  viz.  either  with  the  feet  or  the 
bands  j  ora  kind  of  rack,  or  wooden  machine,  either 
armed  with  teeth  of  the  fame  matter,  or  elfe  horfes  or 
bullocks  teeth .  The  ingredients  made  ufe  of  herein 
are,  urine,  green  foap,  white  foap,  and  fuller’s  earth. 
But  the  urine  alfo  is  reckoned  prejudicial  here.  Woven 
{lockings,  &c.  ffiould  be  fulled  with  foap  alone  :  for 
thofe  that  are  knit,  earth  may  be  ufed  with  the  foap. 
Indeed  it  is  frequent  to  full  thefe  kinds  of  works  with 
the  mill,  after  the  ufual  manner  of  cloth,  &c.  But  that 
is  too  coarfe  and  violent  a  manner,  ,and  apt  to  damage 
the  wTork  unlefs  it  be  very  ftrong. 

FULMAR,  in  Ornithology,  See  Procellaria,  Or¬ 
nithology  Index. 

Fulmar,  or  Foumart .  See  Mustela,  Mammalia 
Index. 

FULMINATING,  fomething  that  thunders  or 
refembles  thunder. 

Fulminating  Gold ’,  Silver ,  Copper ,  ^uichflver ,  &c. 
See  Chemiscry  Index . 

FULMINATION,  in  Chenti/lry,  the  fame  with 
detonation. 

Fulmination,  in  the  Romiffi  canon  law,  a  fentence 
of  a  biffiop,  official,  or  other  ecclefiaftic  appointed  by 
the  pope,  by  which  it  is  decreed  that  feme  bull  fent 
from  the  pope  (hall  be  executed. 

FUMARIA,  fumitory,  a  genus  of  plants  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  diadelphia  clafs,  and  in  the  natural  method 
ranking  under  the  24th  order,  Corydales.  See  BOTANY 
Index . 

FUMIGATION,  in  Chemi/lry,  a  kind  of  calcina¬ 
tion,  when  metals  or  other  hard  bodies  are  corroded 
or  foftened  by  receiving  certain  fumes  for  that  pur- 
pofe. 

Fumigation,  in  Medicine.  By  the  fubtile  fumes 
that  are  infpired  as  wrell  as  inhaled  into  our  bodies, 

•  much  benefit  or  prejudice  is  produced,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  matter,  and  the  conflitution  into  which  it 
is  received  \  as  is  evident  from  the  palfies  produced  a- 
mong  workers  in  lead-mines,  See.  and  the  benefits  re¬ 
ceived  in  many  cafes  when  the  air  is  impregnated  with 
falutary  materials.  Catarrhs  and  catarrhous  coughs  are 
relieved  by  fumes  received  w?ith  the  breath  ^  and,  by 
the  fame  method,  expe&oration  is  affifted  in  humoural 
afthmas  •  and  even  ulcers  in  the  lungs  are  faid  to  have 
been  healed  by  this  method.  The  advantage  of  mercu¬ 
rial  fumigations  in  the  cure  of  venereal  ulcers  is  knowm 
to  every  pra&itioner. 

FUMITORY.  See  Fumaria,  Botany  Index. 

FUNAMBULUS,  among  the  Romans,  wras  wffiat 
we  call  a  rope-dancer ,  and  the  Greeks  fchcenobates.  See 
Rope-DANCER* 

*  There  was  a  funambulus,  it  feems,  who  perform¬ 
ed  at  the  time  when  the  Hecyra  of  Terence  was 
afted ,  and  the  poet  complains,  that  the  fpedtacle 
prevented  the  people  from  attending  to  his  comedy. 
Ita  populus  Jludio  Jlupidus  in  funambulo,  animum  occu- 
parat. 
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At  Rome,  the  funambuli  firit  appeared  under  the  Funchal 
confulate  of  Sulpicius  Pseticus  and  Licinius  Stolo, 
who  were  the  firit  introducers  of  the  fcenic  repre- , 
fentations.  It  is  added,  that  they  were  firit  exhibited 
in  the  illand  of  the  Tyber,  and  that  the  cenfors 
Mefiala  and  Caffius  afterwards  promoted  them  to  the 
theatre* 

In  the  F lor  alia,  or  ludi  Florales,  held  under  Galba, 
there  wTere  funambulatory  elephants,  as  we  are  inform¬ 
ed  by  Suetonius.  Nero  alfo  ffiowed  the  like,  in  honour 
of  his  mother  Agrippina.  Vopifcus  relates  the  fame  of 
the  time  of  Carinus  and  Numerianus. 

FUNCHAL,  the  capital  of  Madeira,  fituated  round 
a  bay,  on  a  gentle  afeent,  and  containing  about  15,000 
inhabitants.  It  is  watered  by  feveral  dreams  from 
the  mountains }  and  is  defended  by  a  caftle  on  a 
fteep  rock,  which  is  furrounded  by  the  fea  at  high 
water.  The  houfes  are  built  of  brick  or  free-ftone , 
but  the  ilreets  are  narrow,  dark  and  dirty.  W.  Long. 

17.  6.  N.  Lat.  32.  38. 

FUNCTION,  the  a£l  of  fulfilling  the  duties  of  any 
employment. 

Function,  being  alfo  applied  to  the  adlions  of  the 
body,  is  by  phyficians  divided  into  vital,  animal,  and 
natural.  The  vital  fundlions  are  thofe  neceflary  to  life, 
and  without  which  the  individual  cannot  fubfift  }  as 
the  motion  of  the  heart,  lungs,  &c.  The  natural  func¬ 
tions  are  fuch  as  it  cannot  fubfift  any  confiderable 
time  without  \  as  the  digeftion  of  the  aliment,  and  its 
converfion  into  blood.  Under  animal .  functions  are 
included  the  fenfes  of  touching,  tailing,  &c.  memory, 
judgment,  and  voluntary  motion  ;  without  any  or  all 
of  which  an  animal  may  live,  but  not  very  comfort¬ 
ably. 

The  animal  fundlions  perform  the  motion  of  the 
body  by  the  action  of  the  mufcles  ^  and  this  a£tion 
confifts  chiefly  in  the  lliortening  the  fleffiy  fibres, 
wffiich  is  called  contraclion,  the  principal  agents  of 
wffiich  are  the  arteries  and  nerves  diftributed  #  in  the 
fleffiy  fibres. 

All  parts  of  the  body  have  their  own  fundlions,  or  . 
actions,  peculiar  to  themfelves.  Life  confifts  in  the  ex - 
ercife  of  thefe  functions,  and  health  in  the  free  and  ready 
exercife  of  them. 

Function,  a  term  ufed  in  analytics  for  an  algebraical 
expreffion  any  how  compounded  of  a  certain  letter  or 
quantity  with  other  quantities  or  numbers  ;  and  the  ex- 
preflion  is  faid  to  be  a  function  of  that  letter  or  quanti¬ 
ty.  Thus  a — 4#,  or  ax-±  3  x*,  or  2x — a  fa1 — x % 
or  xc,  or  cx ,  is  each  of  them  a  function  of  the  quan¬ 
tity  x. 

FUND,  in  general,  fignifies  any  fum  of  money  ap¬ 
propriated  for  a  particular  purpofe.  Thus,  that  part 
of  the  national  revenue  which  is  fet  apart  for  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  national  debt,  is  called  the  fnking  fund . 

But,  when  we  fpeak  of  the  funds,  we  generally  mean 
the  large  fums  which  have  been  lent  to  government, 
and  conftitute  the  national  debt  ;  and  for  which  the 
lenders,  or  their  aflignees,  receive  intereft  from  reve¬ 
nues  allotted  for  that  purpofe.  The  term foch  is  ufed 
in  the  fame  fenfe,  and  is  alfo  applied  to  the  fums  which 
form  the  capital  of  the  bank  of  England,  the  Eaft  In¬ 
dia  and  South  Sea  companies  ^  the  proprietors  of  wffiich 
are  entitled  to  a  ffiare  of  the  profits  of  the  refpe&ive^ 
companies. 

The 
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The  pra£llce  of  funding  was  introduced  by  the  Ve¬ 
netians  and  Genoefe  in  the  i  6th  century,  and  ha$  been 
adopted  fince  by  molt  of  the  nations  in  Europe.  Prin¬ 
ces  had  often  borrowed  money,  in  former  times,  to 
fupply  their  exigencies,  and  fometimes  mortgaged  their 
territories  in  fecurity  :  but  thefe  loans  were  generally 
extorted,  and  their  payment  was  always  precarious  3 
for  it  depended  on  the  good  faith  and  fuccefs  of  the 
borrower,  and  never  became  a  regular  burden  on  po- 
ilerity.  The  origin  of  funds  is  derived  from  the  pecu¬ 
liar  manners  and  circumftances  of  modern  Europe. 
Since  the  invention  of  gunpowder,  and  the  progrefs 
of  commerce,  the  military  occupation  has  become  a 
dillinCl  employment  in  the  hands  of  mercenaries  3  the 
apparatus  of  war  is  attended  with  more  ex  pence  3  and 
the  decifion  of  national  quarrels  has  often  been  deter- 
mined  by  command  of  money  rather  than  by  national 
bravery.  Ambitious  princes  have  therefore  borrowed 
money,  in  order  to  carry  on  their  proje&s  with  more 
vigour.  Weaker  Hates  have  been  compelled,  in  felf- 
riefence,  to  apply  to  the  fame  refource  3  the  wealth  in¬ 
troduced  by  commerce  has  afforded  the  means  3  the 
regularity  of  adminiftration,  effablifhed  in  confequence 
of  the  progrefs  of  civility,  has  increafed  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  individuals  in  the  public  fecurity  3  the  com¬ 
plicated  fyftem  of  modern  policy  has  extended  the 
icenes  of  war,  and  prolonged  their  duration  3  and  the 
colonies  eftabliftied  by  mercantile  nations  have  ren¬ 
dered  them  vulnerable  in  more  points,  and  increafed 
the  expence  of  defending  them. 

When  a  greater  fum  has  been  required  for  the  an¬ 
nual  expence  than  could  eafily  be  fupplied  by  annual 
taxes,  the  government  have  propofed  terms  to  their 
own  fubjedls,  or  foreigners,  for  obtaining  an  advance 
of  money  by  mortgaging  the  revenue  of  future  years 
for  their  indemnification.  This  mortgage  may  either 
be  for  a  limited  period,  or  perpetual.  If  the  fum  allot¬ 
ted  annually  for  the  benefit  of  thofe  who  advance  the 
money,  be  confiderably  greater  than  the  interefts  of 
the  fums  advanced,  they  may  agree  to  accept  of  fuch 
allowance,  for  a  limited  time,  as  a  full  equivalent. 
Thus,  they  may  either  agree  for  the  cafual  produce 
of  the  revenue  alligned  3  or  a  fixed  annuity  for  a  great¬ 
er  or  lefs  number  of  years  3  or  a  life  annuity  to  them- 
felves  or  nominees  3  or  an  annuity  for  two  or  more  lives  3 
or  an  annuity,  with  the  benefit  of  furvivorlhip,  called  a 
tontine ,  in  which  fcheme,  the  whole  fum  to  which  the 
original  annuitants  were  entitled  continues  to  be  diftri- 
buted  among  the  furvivors. 

The  eftablifhment  of  the  funds  was  introduced  in 
Britain  at  the  Revolution  3  and  has  fince  been  gradually 
enlarged,  and  carried  to  an  amazing  extent.  The  va¬ 
rious  methods  above-mentioned  have  been  ufed  in  their 
turns,  but  perpetual  annuities  have  been  granted  for 
the  greateft  part  3  and,  even  when  the  money  was  ori¬ 
ginally  advanced  on  other  conditions,  the  lenders  have 
been  fometimes  induced,  by  fubfequent  offers,  to  accept 
of  perpetual  annuities,  inllead  of  the  former  terms. 
The  debt  for  which  perpetual  annuities  are  granted,  is 
called  the  redeemable  debt ,  and  the  other  is  called  the 
irredeemable  debt .  Although  the  debts  thus  contra&ed 
by  government  are  feldom  paid  for  a  long  term  of 
years 3  yet  any  creditor  of  the  public  may  obtain 
money  for  what  is  due  him  when  he  pleafes,  by  trans¬ 
ferring  his  property  in  the  funds  to  another  3  and 
Vol,  IX.  Part  I. 
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regular  methods  are  appointed  for  tranfa&ing  thefe 
transfers  in  an  eafy  manner.  By  means  of  this,  the 
flocks  become  a  kind  of  circulating  capital  3  and  have 
the  fame  effect,  in  fome  refpe£ts,  as  the  circulating 
money  in  the  nation.  When  a  flockholder  transfers 
his  fliare,  he  may  fometimes  be  able  to  obtain  a  greater 
price  than  the  original  value,  and  at  other  times  be  ob¬ 
liged  to  accept  of  a  lefs  one.  The  value  of  the  funds 
depends  on  the  proportion  between  the  intereft  they 
bear,  and  the  benefit  which  may  be  obtained  by  ap¬ 
plying  the  money  to  other  purpofes.  It  is  influenced 
by  the  plenty  or  fcarcity  of  money,  and  by  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  the  public  debt  3  and  it  is  impaired  by  any  event 
which  threatens  the  fafety,  or  weakens  the  credit,  of 
the  government. 

The  bufinefs  of  flock -jobbing  is  founded  on  the  va¬ 
riation  of  the  prices  of  flock.  Perfons  poffefl'ed  of  real 
property  may  buy  or  fell  flock,  according  to  their  no¬ 
tion  that  the  value  is  likely  to  rife  or  fall,  in  expecta¬ 
tion  of  making  profit  by  the  difference  of  price.  And 
a  pradice  has  taken  place  among  perfons  who  often 
poffefs  no  property  in  the  funds,  to  contract  for  the 
fale  of  flock  againfl  a  future  day,  at  a  price  now  a- 
greed  on.  For  inflance  :  A  agrees  to  fell  B  ioool.  of 
bank  flock,  to  be  transferred,  in  20  days,  for  1  2Qol. 
A  has,  in  fact,  no  fuch  flock  3  but,  if  the  price  of 
bank  flock,  on  the  day  appointed  for  the  transfer, 
fliould  be  only  118  per  cent.  A  may  purchafe  as  much 
as  will  enable  him  to  fulfil  his  bargain  for  1180I.  and 
thus  gains  20k  by  the  tranfaClion  3  on  the  contrary, 
if  the  price  of  bank  flock  be  125  per  cent,  he  will  loie 
50I.  The  bufinefs  is  generally  fettled  without  any 
actual  purchafe  or  transfer  of  flock,  by  A  paying  to  B, 
or  receiving  from  him,  the  difference  between  the  cur¬ 
rent  price  of  the  flock  on  the  day  appointed  and  the 
price  bargained  for. 

This  practice,  which  is  really  nothing  elfe  than  a 
wager  concerning  the  price  of  flock,  is  contrary  to 
law  3  yet  it  is  carried  on  to  a  great  extent.  In  the 
language  of  Exchange  Alley,  where  matters  of  this 
kind  are  tranfadled,  the  buyer  is  called  a  bull,  and  the 
feller  a  bear .  As  neither  party  can  be  compelled  by 
law  to  implement  thefe  bargains,  their  fenfe  of  honour, 
and  the  difgrace  and  lofs  of  future  credit,  which  at¬ 
tend  a  breach  of  contradl,  are  the  principles  by  which 
the  bufinefs  is  fupported.  When  a  perfon  declines  to 
pay  his  lofs,  he  is  called  a  lame  duck ,  and  dare  never 
afterwards  appear  in  the  Alley.  This  opprobrious 
appellation,  however,  is  not  bellowed  on  thofe  whofe 
failure  is  owing  to  want  of  ability,  providing  they 
make  the  fame  furrender  of  their  property  voluntarily, 
which  the  law  would  have  exadled  if  the  debt  had  been 
entitled  to  its  fandlion. 

The  interefl  or  dividend  on  the  flock  is  paid  half- 
yearly  3  and  the  purchafer  has  the  benefit  of  the  inte¬ 
reft  due  on  the  flock  he  buys,  from  the  laft  term  to  the 
time  of  purchafe.  Therefore  the  prices  of  the  flocks 
rife  gradually,  cceteris  paribus ,  from  term  to  term,  and 
fall  at  the  term  wrhen  the  intereft  is  paid.  In  compar¬ 
ing  the  prices  of  the  different  flocks,  it  is  neceffary  to 
advert  to  the  term  when  the  laft  intereft  was  paid  : 
and,  allowance  being  made  for  this  circumftance,  the 
prices  of  all  the  government  flocks,  which  bear  inte¬ 
reft  at  the  fame  rate,  mull  be  nearly  the  fame,  as  they 
all  depend  on  the  fame  fecurity. 

K  k 
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Fund.  When  a  loan  is  propofed,  fuch  terms  muff  be  offer- 
ed  to  the  lenders,  as  may  render  the  tranfa£lion  bene¬ 
ficial  :  and  this  is  now  regulated  by  the  prices  of  the 
old  flocks.  If  the  docks,  which  bear  intered  at  4  per 
cent,  fell  at  par,  or  rather  above,  the  government  may 
cxpe£l  to  borrow  money  at  that  rate  ;  but,  if  thefe 
llocks  are  under  par,  the  government  mud  either  grant 
a  higher  intered,  or  fome  other  advantage  to?the  lend¬ 
ers,  in  compenfation  for  the  difference.  For  this  pur¬ 
pose,  beddes  the  perpetual  annuity,  another  annuity 
has  fometimes  been  granted  for  life,  or  for  a  term  of 
years.  Lotteries  have  frequently  been  employed  to 
facilitate  the  loan,  by  entitling  the  fubfcribers  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  number  of  tickets,  for  which  no  higher  price  is 
charged  than  the  exa£l  value  didributed  in  prizes,  though 
their  market  price  is  generally  2I.  or  3I.  higher.  Some¬ 
times  an  abatement  of  a  certain  proportion  of  the  ca¬ 
pital  has  been  granted,  and  a  lender  entitled  to  hold 
100I.  dock,  though  in  reality  he  advanced  110  more 
perhaps  than  95I. 

It  belongs  to  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  to 
propofe  the  terms  of  the  loan  in  parliament  :  and  he 
generally  makes  a  previous  agreement  with  fome  weal- 
*  thy  merchants,  who  are  willing  to  advance  the  money 
on  the  terms  propofed.  The  fubfcribers  to  the  loan 
depofit  a  certain  part  of  the  dim  fubfcribed  ;  and  are 
bound  to  pay  the  red  by  indalments,  or  dated  propor¬ 
tions,  on  appointed  days,  under  pain  of  forfeiting  what 
they  have  depofited.  For  this  they  are  entitled,  per¬ 
haps,  not  only  to  hold  their  lhare  in  the  capital,  but  to 
an  annuity  for  10  years,  and  to  the  right  of  receiving 
a  certain  number  of  lottery  tickets  on  advantageous 
terms.  They  may  fell  their  capital  to  one  perfon,  their 
annuity  to  a  fecond,  and  their  right  to  the  tickets  to  a 
third.  The  value  of  all  thefe  intereds  together  is  call¬ 
ed  omnium ;  and,  in  order  to  obtain  a  ready  fubfcrip- 
tion,  it  ought  to  amount  to  102I.  or  upwards,  on  iool. 
of  capital.  This  difference  is  called  the  bonus  to  the 
fubfcribers. 

The  capital  advanced  to  the  public,  in  the  form  of 
transferable  docks,  and  bearing  intered  from  taxes  ap¬ 
propriated  for ’that  purpofe,  is  called  the  funded  debt . 
Befides,  there  is  generally  a  confiderable  fum  due  by 
government,  which  is  not  difpofed  of  in  that  manner, 
and  therefore  is  didinguidied  by  the  appellation  of  the 
unfunded  debt.  This  may  rife  from  any  fort  of  national 
ex  pence,  for  which  no  provifion  has  been  made,  or  for 
which  the  provilion  has  proved  inefficient.  The  chief 
branches  are, 

id,  Exchequer  Bills .  Thefe  are  iflued  from  the  ex¬ 
chequer,  generally  by  appointment  of  parliament,  and 
fometimes  without  fuch  appointment,  when  exigencies 
require.  They  bear  intered  from  the  time  when  iffued, 
and  are  taken  in  by  the  Bank  of  England,  which  pro¬ 
motes  their  circulation. 

2d,  Navy  Bills ,  The  fums  annually  granted  for  the 
navy  have  always  fallen  fhort  of  what  that  fervice  re¬ 
quired.  To  fupply  that  deficiency,  the  admiralty  if- 
fues  bills  in  payment  of  vi£luals,  flores,  and  the  like, 
which  bear  intered  fix  months  after  the  time  iflued. 

1  The  debt  of  the  navy  thus  contrafled  is  difcharged, 

from  time  to  time,  by  parliament. 

In  time  of  war,  the  public  expences,  fince  the  Revo- 
.  lution,  have  always  been  much  greater  than  the  annual 
revenue )  and  large  fums  have  confequently  been  bor- 
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rowed.  In  time  of  peace,  the  revenue  exceeds  the 
expence,  and  part  of  the  public  debt  has  frequently 
been  paid  off.  But,  though  there  have  been  more  years 
of  peace  than  of  war  fince  the  funds  were  edabliihed, 
the  debts  contracted  during  each  war  have  much  ex¬ 
ceeded  the  payments  during  the  fubfequent  peace. 
This  will  appear  by  the  following  abdraCt  of  the  pro- 
grefs  of  the  national  debt. 


Debt  at  peace  of  Ryfwick,  1697 
Debt  at  the  beginning  of  wrar  1701 
Difcharged  during  peace  1697  to  1701 
Debt  at  peace  of  Utrecht  1714,  includ¬ 
ing  value  of  annuities  afterwards  fub¬ 
fcribed  to  South  Sea  dock 
Contracted  in  war  1701  to  17 1 4 
Debt  at  beginning  of  war  1740,  includ¬ 
ing  i,ooo,oool.  charged  on  civil  lift 
Difcharged  during  peace  1714  to  1739 
Debt  at  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  1 748 
Contracted  during  war  1740  to  1748 
Debt  at  beginning  of  war  1736 
Paid  off  during  peace  1748  to  1756 
Debt  funded  at  the  peace  1763,  includ¬ 
ing  9,839,597k  then  owing,  which 
was  funded  in  the  fubfequent  years 
Befides  this,  there  was  about  6,ooo,oool. 
of  debt  paid  off,  without  ever  being 
funded. 

Funded  debt,  1775  - 

Paid  off  during  peace  1763  to  1775,  be¬ 
fides  unfunded  debt  above  mention¬ 
ed 

Funded  at  the  peace  1783 


£,21,515,472 
i6,394,701 
5>l  21,07  j 


55,282,978 

38,888,277 

47>9J4,623 

7,328,355 

79, '93,3  ’3 
31,238,690 

73,289,673 

5,903,64° 


03,957, 27° 


1 25,000,000 


8,959,270 

211,363,254 


The  following  is  a  ftate  of  the  national  debt  at  a 
later  period. 

Amount  of  funded  debt  on  5th  January 

1805  -  -  L.  603,925,792 

Stock  created  by  loan  of  1805  -  38,700,000 


Fund: 

-V - ' 


L.  642,625,792 

Transferred  for  the  redemption  of  the 

land-tax  -  -  22,ooo,oco 


L.  620,625,792 

Redeemed  by  the  commiflioners  for  ma¬ 
naging  the  finking  fund  -  113,500,000 

Leaving  as  the  amount  of  the  national 

debt  on  the  31ft  January  1806.  L.  507,125,792 

It  is  to  be  obferved  that  nearly  100  millions  of  the 
above  amount  of  507  millions,  confift  of  4  and  5  per 
cent,  flock  ;  and  if  this  be  converted  into  3  per  cent, 
flock,  it  will  make  the  total  amount  557  millions;  and 
taking  the  3  per  cent,  flock  at  60  per  cent,  the  prefent 
average  price,  the  total  capital  of  the  debt  in  money  is 
334  millions  of  pounds  flerling. 

The  original  provifion  of  the  finking  fund,  of  a  mil¬ 
lion  per  annum,  with  the  additions  that  have  fince  been 
made  to  it  ;  and  the  dividends  on  flock,  bought  up  by 
the  commiflioners  for  managing  that  fund,  amount  at 
this  time  (1806)  to  about  eight  millions  per  annum.  It 
has  been  calculated  that  the  future  rate  of  accumulation 
of  the  finking  futid,  continuing  the  fame  as  hitherto, 

namely, 
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fundament  namely,  at  5  per  cent,  the  whole  amount  of  the  nation  - 
F  .nrlamen  ^  ^ebt  he  extinguilhed  in  24  years  ;  for  the  an- 


tal. 


'nual  income  of  the  commiffioners  for  the  management 
»  of  the  linking  fund  being  eight  millions,  this  will  pro¬ 
duce  by  the  year 


1810  the  fum  of  L.  34,480,000 

1820  156,700,000 

1830  356,000,000 

which  lad  fum  exceeds  the  prefent  national  debt. 

FUNDAMENT,  in  Anatomy,  the  lowed  part  of 
the  intedinum  reflum,  called  by  anatomids  the  anus . 
See  Anatomy. 

FUNDAMENTAL,  in  general,  fomething  that 
ferves  as  a  bale  or  foundation  for  another. 

Fundamental,  in  Mujic .  A  fundamental  found  is 
that  which  forms  the  lowed  note  of  the  Chord,  and 
from  whence  are  deduced  the  harmonical  relations  of 
f  See  TWr.the  red  j  or,  which  ferves  for  a  key  to  the  tone  f.  The 
fundamental  bafs  is  that  which  ferves  for  a  foundation 
to  the  harmony.  A  fundamental  chord  is  that  whofe 
bafs  is  fundamental,  and  in  which  the  founds  are  ran¬ 
ged  in  the  fame  order  as  when  they  are  generated,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  experiment  fo  often  repeated  by  M. 
d’Alembert,  in  his  Preliminary  Difcourfe  and  Elements 
Mujic. oi  Muflcj.  But  as  this  order  removes  the  parts  to  an 
extreme  didance  one  from  the  other,  they  mud  be  ap¬ 
proximated  by  combinations  or  inverfions  \  but  if  the 
bafs  remains  the  fame,  the  chord  does  not  for  this  rea- 
fon  ceafe  to  bear  the  name  of  fundamental '.  Such  an 
example  is  this  chord,  ut  mi fol,  included  in  the  inter¬ 
val  of  a  fifth  ;  whereas,  in  the  order  of  its  generation, 
vt  fol  mi,  it  includes  a  tenth,  and  even  a  feventeenth  ; 
fince  the  fundamental  ut  is  not  the  fifth  of fol ,  but  the 
o£lave  of  that  fifth. 

Fundamental  Bafs .  This  part  in  mufic  is,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Rouffeau,  and  indeed  according  to  all  authors 
who  have  proceeded  upon  M.  Rameau’s  experiment, 
in  its  primary  idea,  that  bafs  which  is  formed  by  the 
fundamental  notes  of  every  perfe61  chord  that  condi- 
tutes  the  harmony  of  the  piece  ;  fo  that  under  each 
chord  it  caufes  to  be  heard,  or  underdood,  the  fun¬ 
damental  found  of  that  particular  chord  ;  that  is  to 
*  fay,  the  found  from  whence  it  is  derived  by  the  rules 
of  harmony.  From  whence  we  may  fee,  that  the 
fundamental  bafs  can  have  no  other  contexture  than 
that  of  a  regular  and  fundamental  fucceftion,  without 
which  the  procedure  of  the  upper  parts  would  be  illegi¬ 
timate. 

To  underdand  this  well,  it  is  neceffary  to  be  known, 
that,  according  to  the  fydem  of  Rameau,  which  Rouf- 
fe'  u  has  followed  in  his  Dictionary,  every  chord,  though 
compofed  of  feveral  founds,  can  only  have  one  which  is 
its  fundamental,  viz.  that  which  produces  this  chord, 
and  which  is  its  bafs  according  to  the  direCl  and  natu¬ 
ral  order.  Now,  the  bafs  which  prevails  under  all  the 
other  parts,  does  not  always  exprefs  the  fundamental 
founds  of  the  chords  ;  for  amongfl  all  the  founds  which 
form  a  chord,  the  compofer  is  at  liberty  to  transfer  to 
the  bafs  that  which  he  thinks  preferable ;  regard  being 
had  to  the  procedure  of  that  bafs,  to  the  beauty  of  the 
melody,  and  above  all  to  the  expreffion,  as  may  after¬ 
wards  be  explained.  In  this  cafe  the,  real  fundamental 
found,  inftead  of  retaining  its  natural  ftation,  which  is 
in  the  bafs,  will  either  be  transferred  to  forae  of  the 


other  parts,  or  perhaps  even  entirely  fupprefied,  and 
fuch  a  chord  is  called  an  inverted  chord. 

In  reality,  fays  Rameau,  a  chord  inverted  does  not 
differ  from  the  chord  in  its  direCl  and  natural  order  from 
which  it  was  produced  :  but  as  thefe  founds  form  differ¬ 
ent  combinations,  thefe.  combinations  have  long  been 
taken  for  fundamental  chords  }  different  names  have 
been  given  them,  (which  may  be  feen  at  the  word  Ac¬ 
cord,  in  Rouffeau’s  Dictionary).  Thefe  names,  by  the 
perfons  who  bellowed  them,  were  thought  to  create  and 
fanClify  their  diffinClions  •,  as  if  a  difference  in  names 
could  really  produce  a  difference  in  the  fpecies. 

M.  Rameau  in  his  Treatife  of  Harmony  has  fhown, 
and  M.  d’Alembert  in  his  Elements  of  Mufic  has  flill 
more  clearly  evinced,  that  many  of  thefe  pretendedly 
different  chords  were  no  more  than  inverfions  of  one 
fingle  chord.  Thus  the  chord  of  the  fixth  is  no  more 
than  the  perfeCl  chord  of  the  third  transferred  to  the 
bafs  3  by  adding  a  fifth,  we  (hall  have  the  chord  of  the 
fixth  and  fourth.  Here  there  are  three  combinations 
of  a  chord,  which  only  confills  of  three  founds  ;  thofe 
which  contain  four  founds  are  fufceptible  of  four 
combinations,  fince  each  of  thefe  founds  may  be  tranf- 
ferred  to  the  bafs.  But  in  adding  beneath  this  another 
bafs  which,  under  all  the  combinations  of  one  and  the 
fame  chord,  always  prefents  the  fundamental  found  )  it 
is  evident,  that  confonant  chords  are  reduced  to  the 
number  three,  and  the  number  of  diffonant  chords  to 
four.  Add  to  this  all  the  chords  by  fuppofition,  which 
may  likewife  be  reduced  to  the  fame  fundamentals,  and 
you  will  find  harmony  brought  to  a  degree  of  fimplicity 
in  which  no  perfon  could  ever  hope  to  fee  it  whilft  its 
rules  remained  in  that  Hate  of  confufion  where  M.  Ra¬ 
meau  found  them.  It  is  certainly,  as  that  author  ob- 
ferves,  an  affonilhing  occurrence,  that  the  practice  of 
this  art  could  be  carried  fo  far  as  it  really  was,  without 
knowing  its  foundation  *,  and  that  all  the  rules  were  fo 
exaflly  found,  without  having  difeovered  the  principle 
on  which  they  depended. 

After  having  fhown  what  is  the  fundamental  bafs  be¬ 
neath  the  chords,  let  us  now  fpeak  of  its  procedure,  and 
of  the  manner  in  which  it  connects  thefe  chords  among 
themfelves.  Upon  this  point  the  precepts  of  the  art 
may  be  reduced  to  the  fix  following  rules. 

1 .  The  fundamental  bafs  ought  never  to  found  any 
other  notes  than  thofe  of  the  feries  or  tone  in  which 
the  compofer  finds  himfelf,  or  at  leaft  thofe  of  the  fe¬ 
ries -or  tone  to  which  he  choofes  to  make  a  tranfition. 
This  of  all  the  rules  for  the  fundamental  bafs  is  the  firfl 
and  mod  indifpenfable. 

2.  By  the  fecond,  its  procedure  ought  to  be  fo  impli¬ 
citly  fubjefled  to  the  laws  of  modulation,  as  never  to 
fuffer  the  idea  of  a  former  mode  to  be  loft  till  that  of  a 
fubfequent  one  can  be  legitimately  affirmed  }  that  is  to 
fay,  that  the  fundamental  bafs  ought  never  to  be  devi¬ 
ous,  or  fuffer  us  to  be  one  moment  at  a  lofs  in  what 
mode  we  are. 

3.  By  the  third,  it  is  fubje£led  to  the  connexion  of 
chords  and  the  preparation  of  difionances  :  a  manoeuvre 
which,  as  we  (hall  afterwards  fee,  is  nothing  elfe  but 
a  method  of  producing  this  connexion,  and  which  of 
confequence  is  only  neceffary  when  the  connexion  can¬ 
not  fubfift  without  it.  See  Connexion,  Prepara¬ 
tion. 

4.  By  the  fourth,  it  is  neceffitated,  after  every  dif- 

K  k  2  fonance, 
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Fund  amen-  {finance,  to  purfue  that  career  which  the  refolution  of 
tRh  the  diffonance  indifpenfably  prefcribes.  See  Resolu- 
TI0N# 

5.  By  the  fifth,  which  is  nothing  elfe  but  a  confe- 
quence  of  the  former,  the  fundamental  bafs  ought 
only  to  move  by  confonant  intervals 3  except  alone 
in  the  operation  of  a  broken  cadence,  or  after  a  chord 
of  the  feventh  diminifhed,  where  it  rifes  diatonically. 
Every  other  motion  of  the  fundamental  bafs  is  illegi¬ 
timate. 

6.  By  the  fixth,  in  fiiort,  the  fundamental  bafs  or 
harmony  ought  not  to  be  fyncopated  3,  but  to  diftin- 
guiih  the  bars  and  the  times  wfiich  they  contain,  by 

*  changes  of  chords  properly  marked  with  cadences  3  in 
fuch  a  manner,  for  inftance,  that  the  diiTonances  which 
ought  to  be  prepared  may  find  their  preparation  in  the 
imperfed  time,  but  chiefiy  that  all  the  repofes  may  hap¬ 
pen  in  the  per  fed  time.  This  fixth  rule  admits  of  an 
infinite  number  of  exceptions  3  but  the  compofer  ought 
however  to  be  attentive  to  it,  if  he  would  form  a  mufic 

‘  in  which  the  movements  are  properly  marked,  and  in 
which  the  bars  may  end  gracefully. 

Wherever  thefe  rules  are  obferved,  the  harmony  (hall 
be  regular  and  without  fault :  this,  however,  will  not 
hinder  the  mufic  from  being  deteftable.  See  Composi¬ 
tion. 

A  word  of  illuffration  on  the  fifth  rule  may  not  be 
ufelefs.  WThatever  turn  may  be  given  to  a  funda¬ 
mental  bafs,  if  it  is  properly  formed,  one  of  thefe 
alternatives  muff  always  be  found  3  either  perfed 
chords  moving  by  confonant  intervals,  without  which 
thefe  chords  would  have  no  connexion  3  or  diffonant 
chords  in  operations  of  cadence  :  in  every  other  cafe, 
the  diffonance  can  neither  be  properly  placed  nor  pro- 

•  perly  refolved. 

from  thence  it  follows,  that  the  fundamental  bafs 
cannot  move  regularly  but  in  one  of  thefe  three  man¬ 
ners  :  iff,  To  rife  or  defcend  by  a  third  or  by  a  fixth. 
2dly,  By  a  fourth  or  a  fifth.  3dly,  To  rife  diatonically 
by  means  of  the  diffonance  which  forms  the  connexion, 
or  by.  a  licenfe  upon  a  perfed  chord.  With  refped 
to  a  diatonic  defcent,  it  is  a  motion  abfolutely  prohibit¬ 
ed  to  the  fundamental  bafs  3  or,  at  moft,  merely  tolerat¬ 
ed  in  cafes  where  twTo  perfed  chords  are  in  fucceffion, 
divided  by  a  clofe  expretfed  or  underftood.  This  rule 
has  no  other  exception  :  and  it  is  from  not  difcerning 
.  the  foundation  of  certain  tranfitions,  that  M.  Rameau 
has  caufed  the  fundamental  bafs  to  defcend  diatonically 
under  chords  of  the  feventh  3  an  operation  which  is 
impradicable  in  legitimate  harmony.  See  Cadence, 
Dissonance. 

The  fundamental  bafs,  which  they  add  for  no  other 
reafon  than  to  ferve  as  a  proof  of  the  harmony,  muff 
be  retrenched  in  execution,  and  often  in  pradice  it 
would  have  a  very  bad  effed 3  for  it  is,  as  M.  Rameau 
very  properly  obferves,  intended  for  the  judgment,  and 
not  for  the  ear.  It  would  at  leaff  produce  a  monotony 
extremely  naufeous  by  frequent  returns  of  the  fame 
chord,  which  they  difguife  and  vary  more  agreeably 
by  combining  it  in  different  manners  upon  the  continued 
b^ifs,  without  reckoning  upon  the  different  inverfions  of 
harmony,  which  furnifh  a  thoufand  means  of  adding 
new  beauties  to  the  mufic  and  new  energy  to  the  expref- 
fion.  See  Chord,  Inversion. 

But  it  will  be  objeded,  If  the  fundamental  bafs  is 


not  ufeful  in  compofing  good  mufic,  if  it  muff  even  be  Fumtamen- 
retrenched  in  pradice,  what  good  purpofe,  then,  can  tal- 
it  ferve  ?  We  anfwer,  that  in  the  fir  ft  place,  It  ferves 
for  a  rule  to  fcholars,  upon  which  they  may  learn  to 
form  a  regular  harmony,  and  to  give  to  all  the  parts^ 
fuch  a  diatonic  and  elementary  procedure  as  is  pre¬ 
ferred  them  by  that  fundamental  bafs.  It  does  more, 
as  we  have  already  faid  :  it  proves  whether  a  harmony 
already  formed  be  juff  and  regular  3  for  all  harmony 
which  cannot  be  fubjeded  to  the  teff  of  a  fundamental 
bafs,  muff  according  to  all  rules  be  bad.  Finally,  It 
ferves  for  the  inveffigation  of  a  continued  bafs  under  a 
given  air  :  though,  in  reality,  he  who  cannot  diredly 
form  a  continued  bafs  will  fcarcely  be  able  to  form  a 
fundamental  bafs,  which  is  better 3  and  much  lefs  ff ill 
will  he  be  able  to  transform  that  fundamental  bafs  in¬ 
to  a  legitimate  continued  bafs.  Thefe  which  follow 
are,  however,  the  principal  rules  which  M.  Rameau 
prefcribes  for  finding  the  fundamental  bafs  of  a  given 
air. 

1.  To  afeertain  with  precifion  the  mode  in  which  the 
compofer  begins,  and  thofe  through  which  he  pa  ties. 

There  are  alfo  rules  for  inveffigating  the  modes  3  but 

fo  long,  fo  vague,  fo  incomplete,  that  with  refped  to  ^ 
this,  the  ear  may  be  formed  long  before  the  rules  are 
acquired  3  and  the  dunce  who  fhould  try  to  ufe  them 
would  gain  no  improvement  but  the  habit  of  proceed¬ 
ing  always  note  by  note,  without  even  knowing  where 
he  is. 

2.  To  try  in  fucceffion  under  each  note  the  princi¬ 
pal  chords  of  the  mode,  beginning  by  thofe  which  are 
moft  analogous,  and  paffing  even  to  the  moft  remote, 
when  the  compofer  fees  himfelf  under  a  neceffity  of 
doing  fo. 

3.  To  confider  whether  the  chord  chofen  can  fuit  the 
upper  part  in  what  precedes  and  in  what. follows,  by  a 
juft  fundamental  fucceffion  3  and  when  this  is  impradi¬ 
cable,  to  return  the  way  he  came. 

4.  Not  to  change  the  note  of  the  fundamental  bafs 
till  after  having  exhausted  all  the  notes  ’which  are  allow¬ 
ed  in  fucceffion  in  the  upper  part,  and  which  can  enter 
into  its  chord  3  or  till  fome  fyncopated  note  in  the  air 
may  be  fufceptible  of  two  or  a  greater  number  of  notes 
in  the  bafs,  to  prepare  the  diffonance  which  may  be  af¬ 
terwards  refolved  according  to  rule. 

5.  To  ftudy  the  intertexture  of  the  phrafes  3  the 
poffible  fucceffion  of  cadences,  whether  full  or  avoided  3 
and  above  all,  the  paufes  which  for  ordinary  return  at 
the  end  of  every  four,  or  of  every  two  bars,  fo  that 
they  may  always  fall  upon  perfed  and  regular  ca¬ 
dences. 

6.  In  fhort,  to  obferve  all  the  rules  formerly  given 
for  the  compofition  of  the  fundamental  bafs. — Thefe 
are  the  principal  obfervations  to  be  made  for  finding 
one  under  any  given  air  ;  for  there  are  fometimes  feve- 
ral  different  ones  wdlieh  may  be  inveftigated.  Butr 
whatever  may  be  faid  to  the  contrary,  if  the  air  has  ac¬ 
cent  and  charader,  there  is  only  one  juft  fundamental 
bafs  which  can  be  adapted  to  it. 

After  having  given  a  fummary  explication  of  the 
manner  in  which  a  fundamental  bafs  fhould  be  com- 
pofed,  it  fhould  remain  to  fuggeft  the  means  of  tranf- 
forming  it  into  a  continued  bafs  3  and  this  would  be 
eafy,  if  it  were  only  neceffary  to  regard  the  diatonic 
procedure  and  the  agreeable  air  of  this  bafs.  But  let 
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Funili  us  not  imagine  that  the  bafs,  which  is  tlm  guide  and 
|1  {up port  of  the  harmony,  the  foul,  and  as  it  were  the 
Funeral,  interpreter,  of  the  air,  fliould  be  limited  to  rules  fo 
'  fimple  :  there  are  others  which  depend  upon  principles 
more  certain  and  more  radical  ;  fruitful,  but  latent 
principles,  which  have  been  felt  by  every  aitift  of  ge¬ 
nius,  without  having  been  deteded  by  any  one.  Rouf- 
feau  hopes,  that  in  his  letter  upon  French  mulic  he 
infinuated  this  principle.  For  thofe  who  underftand 
him,  he  imagines  he  has  faid  enough  concerning  it, 
and  can  never  fay  enough  of  it  for  thofe  who  do  not. 
See  Rou (Jean's  Mifcellanies ,  vol.  ii.  p.  I* 

He  does  not  here  mention  the  ingenious  fyftem  by 

M.  Serre  of  Geneva,  nor  his  double  fundamental  bafs  ; 
becaufe  the  principles  which,  with  a  fagacity  merito¬ 
rious  of  praife,  he  had  half  detected,  have  afterwards 
been  unfolded  by  M.  Tartini,  in  a  work  of  which  Rouf- 
feau  has  given  an  account  in  his  article  System. 

FUNDI,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  a  town  of  L.atium, 
on  the  Via  Appia,  near  Cajeta  ;  enjoying  all  the  privi¬ 
leges  of  Roman  citizens,  except  the  right  of  fuffrage 
and  of  magiiiracy.  Now  Fondi;  a  city  of  Naples,  on 
the  confines  of  the  pope’s  dominions.  E.  Long.  14.  20. 

N. Lat.  41.35. 

FUNDY,  a  bay  of  confiderable  extent  in  North 
America,  opening  between  the  iflands  of  Penobfcot 
bay,  in  the  county  of  Lincoln,  and  Cape  Sable,  the 
fouth-weft  point  of  Nova  Scotia.  It  reaches  about  200 
miles  in  a  north-eaft  dire&ion,  and  forms  a  very  nar¬ 
row  iithmus  with  Verte  bay,  which  reaches  into  the 
land  in  a  fouth-weif  dire&ion  from  the  (traits  of  Nor¬ 
thumberland.  It  is  12  leagues  from  St  John’s  in  New 
Brunfwick,  to  the  Gut  of  Annapolis  in  Nova  Scotia, 
where  the  tides  are  remarkably  rapid,  and  rife  to  the 
height  of  30  feet.  The  tides  in  this  bay  are  fo  rapid, 
that  it  is  faid,  they  will  overtake  animals  feeding  on  the 
fhore. 

FUNEN,  or  Fionia,  a  confiderable  ifland  in  Den¬ 
mark,  feated  on  the  Baltic  fea,  and  feparated  from  Jut¬ 
land  by  a  (trait  called  the  Le([er  Belt ,  and  from  the 
illand  of  Zealand  by  another  called  the  Great  Belt.  It 
is  fertile  in  wheat  and  barley  ;  and  abounds  in  cattle, 
horfes,  game  of  all  forts,  and  fifh.  Odenfee  is  the  ca¬ 
pital  town.  #  . 

FUNERAL  RITES,  ceremonies  accompanying  the 
interment  or  burial  of  any  perfon.  The  w'ord  is  form¬ 
ed  of  the  Latin  funus ;  and  that  of  funalia,  on  account 
of  the  torches  (which  were  Junes  cera  circimidali )  ufed 
in  the  funerals  of  the  Romans  ;  though  others  derive 
funus  from  the  Greek  death  or  Jlaug liter. 

Thefe  rites  differed  among  the  ancients  according  to 
the  different  genius  and  religion  of  each  country. 

The  firft  people  who  feem  to  have  paid  any  particu¬ 
lar  refpe61  to  their  dead,  were  the  Egyptians,  the  po- 
flerity  of  Ham,  the  firft  cultivators  of  idolatrous  wor- 
fhip  and  fuperftition  after  the  flood;  they  were  alfo 
the  firft  who  afferted  the  immortality  of  the  foul,  its 
migration  into  all  kinds  of  animals  in  earth,  air,  and 
fea,  and  its  return  to  the  human  body  ;  which  they 
fuppofed  to  be  within  the  term  of  3000  years  :  Hence 
proceeded  their  very  great  care  in  embalming  of  their 
dead  bodies,  and  their  being  at  fuch  vaft  expences,  as 
they  were,  in  building  proper  repofitoiies  for  them  ; 
for  they  were  more  folicitous  about  their  graves  than 
their  houfes :  This  gave  birth  to  thofe  wonders  of  the 
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world,  the  pyramids,  which  were  built  for  the  burial  of ,  Funeral. 
their  kings,  with  fuch  vaft  charges,  and  almoft  incre¬ 
dible  magnificence.  See  Pyramid. 

Whenever  a  perfon  died  among  the  Egyptians ,  his 
parents  and  friends  put  on  mournful  habits,  and  ab- 
ftained  from  all  banquets  and  entertainments.  I  his 
mourning  lafted  from  40  to  70  days,  during  which 
time  they  embalmed  the  body.  See  Embalming. 

When  this  ceremony  was  finifhed,  the  embalmed  bo¬ 
dy  was  reftored  to  the  friends,  who  placed  it  in  a  K.ind 
of  open  chcft,  which  was  preferved  either  in  their 
houfes,  or  in  the  fepulchres  of  their  anceftors.^  But 
before  the  dead  were  allowed  to  be  depofited  in  the 
tomb,  they  underwent  a  folemn  judgment,  which  ex¬ 
tended  even  to  their  kings.  Of  this  remarkable  cuftom  . 
we  have  a  particular  account  in  the  firft  book  of  Dio¬ 
dorus  Siculus.  “  Thofe  who  prepare  to  bury  a  rela¬ 
tion,  give  notice  of  the  day  intended  for  the  ceremony 
to  the  judges,  and  to  all  the  friends  of  the  deceaied  ; 
informing  them,  that  the  body  will  pafs  over  the  laK.e 
of  that  diftridl  to  which  the  dead  belonged  :  when,  on 
the  judges  affembling,  to  the  number  of  more  than  40, 
and  ranging  themfelves  in  a  fcmicirclc  on  the  fartiier  fide, 
of  the  lake,  the  veffel  is  fet  aftoat,  wdiich  thofe  who  fu- 
perintend  the  funeral  have  prepared  for  this  purpofe. 

This  veffel  is  managed  by  a  pilot,  called  in  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  language  Charon  ;  and  hence  they  fay,  that  Oi- 
pheus,  travelling  in  old  times  into  Egypt,  and  feeing 
this  ceremony,  formed  his  fable  of  the  infernal  regions, 
partly  from  what  he  faw,  and  partly  from  invention*. 

The  veffel  being  launched  on  the  lake,  before  the  cot- 
fin  which  contains  the  body  is  put  on  board,  the  law. 
permits  all,  who  are  fo  inclined  to  produce  an  accufa- 
tion  againft  it.  If  any  one  fteps  forth,  and  proves  that 
the  deceafed  has  led  an  evil  life,  the  judges  pronounce 
fentence,  and  the  body  is  precluded  froin  burial  ;  but 
if  the  accufer  is  convi£ted  of  injuftice  in  his  charge,  he 
falls  himfelf  under  a  confiderable  penalty.  When  no 
accufer  appears,  or  when  the  accufation  is  proved  to  be 
an  unfair  one,  the  relations,  who  are  affembled,  change 
their  expreffions  of  forrow  into  encomiums  on  the  dead; 
yet  do  not,  like  the  Greeks,  fpeak  in  honour  of  his 
family,  becaufe  they  confider  all  Egyptians  as  equally 
well  born  ;  but  they  fet  forth  the  education  and  man* 
tiers  of  his  youth,  his  piety  and  juftice  in  maturer  life, 
his  moderation,  and  every  virtue  by  which  he  was  di- 
ftinguifhed ;  and  they  fupplicate  the  infernal  deities  to 
receive  him  as  an  affociate  among  the  bleft.  The  mul¬ 
titude  join  their  acclamations  of  applaufe  in  this  cele¬ 
bration  of  the  dead,  whom  they  confider  as  going  to 
pafs  an  eternity  among  the  juft  below.”  Such  is  the 
defeription  which  Diodorus  gives  of  this  funeral  judi¬ 
cature,  to  which  even  the  kings  of  Egypt  were  fub- 
je<ft.  The  fame  author  afferts,  that  many  fovereigns 
had  been  thus  judicially  deprived  of  the  honours  of 
burial  by  the  indignation  of  their  people  :  and^  that 
the  terrors  ot  fuch  a  fate  had  the  moft  falutary  influ¬ 
ence  on  the  virtue  of  their  kings. 

The  funeral  rites  among  the  Hebrews  were  folemn 
and  magnificent.  When  any  perfon  was  dead,  his  re¬ 
lations  and  friends  rent  their  clothes  ;  which  cuftom  is 
but  faintly  imitated  by  the  modern  Jews,  who  only 
cut  off  a  bit  of  their  garment,  in  token  of  affti6lion.  It 
was  ufual  to  bend  the  dead  perfon’s  thumb  into  the 
hand,  and  fatten  it  in  that  pollute  with  a  firing  >  be- 
*  cauls 
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*  caufe  the  thumb  then  having  the  figure  of  the  name  of 
God,  they  thought  the  devil  would  not  dare  to  ap¬ 
proach  it.  When  they  came  to  the  burying  place,  they 
made  a  fpeech  to  the  dead  in  the  following  terms  : 
w  BlefTed  be  God,  who  has  formed  thee,  fed  thee, 
maintained  thee,  and  taken  away  thy  life.  O  dead  !  he 
knows  your  numbers,  and  fhall  one  day  reftote  your 
life,”  &c.  Then  they  fpoke  the  elogium,  or  funeral 
oration,  of  the  deceafed  3  after  -which  they  faid  a  jpray- 
er,  called  the  right  eoufnefs  of  judgment  ;  then  turning 
the  face  of  the  deceafed  towards  heaven,  they  called 
out,  “  Go  in  peace.” 

Among  the  ancient  Greeks  it  was  ufual  fometimes 
before  the  interment,  to  put  a  piece  of  money  into  the 
mouth  of  the  deceafed,  which  was  thought  to  be  Cha¬ 
ron’s  fare  for  wafting  the  departed  foul  over  the  infer¬ 
nal  river.  This  ceremony  was  not  ufed  in  thofe  coun¬ 
tries  which  were  fuppofed  to  be  fituated  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  the  infernal  regions,  and  to  lead  thither 
by  a  ready  and  direct  road.  The  corpfe  was  likewife 
furniftied  with  a  cake,  compofed  of  flour,  honey,  &cc. 
which  was  defigned  to  appeafe  the  fury  of  Cerberus 
the  door-keeper  of  hell,  and  to  procure  the  ghoft  a 
fafe  and  quiet  entrance.  During  the  time  the  corpfe 
continued  in  the  houfe,  there  flood  before  the  door  a 
veffel  of  water  :  the  defign  of  which  was,  that  thofe 
Concerned  about  the  body  might  purify  themfelves  by 
wafhing  5  it  being  the  opinion  of  the  Greeks,  as  well 
as  of  the  Jews,  that  pollution  was  contradled  by  touch¬ 
ing  a  dead  body. 

The  ceremonies  by  which  they  expreffed  their  for- 
row  for  the  death  of  their  friends  were  various  3  but 
it  feems  to  have  been  a  conftant  rule  to  recede  as  much 
as  poflible  in  habit  and  behaviour  from  their  ordinary 
cuftoms.  For  this  reafon  they  abflained  from  banquets 
and  entertainments  3  they  diverted  themfelves  of  all  or¬ 
naments  3  they  tore,  cut  off,  or  fhaved  their  hair,  which 
they  cart  into  the  funeral  pile,  to  be  confumed  with 
the  body  of  their  deceafed  friend.  Sometimes  they 
threw  themfelves  on  the  ground  and  rolled  in  the  duft, 
or  covered  their  head  with  allies ;  they  beat  their 
breads,  and  even  tore  their  flefli  with  their  nails,  upon 
the  lofs  of  a  perfon  they  much  lamented.  When  per  • 
fons  of  rank,  fuch  as  public  magiftrates  or  great  ge¬ 
nerals  died,  the  whole  city  put  on  a  face  of  mourn¬ 
ing  3  all  public  meetings  were  intermitted  3  the  fchools, 
baths,  (hops,  temples,  and  all  places  of  concourfe,  were 
(hut  up. 

After  interment  followed  the  epulce  or  feafts,  at  which 
the  company  ufed  to  appear  crowned  3  when  they  fpoke 
in  praife  of  the  dead,  fo  far  as  they  could  go  with 
truth,  it  being  efteemed  a  notorious  wickednefs  to  lie 
upon  fuch  an  occafion.  And  not  only  at  thofe  fearts, 
but  even  before  the  company  departed  from  the  fe- 
pulchre,  they  were  fometimes^entertained  with  a  pane¬ 
gyric  upon  the  dead  perfon. 

The  Grecian  foldiers,  who  died  in  war,  had  not 
only  their  tombs  adorned  with  infcriptions  rtiowing 
their  names,  parentage,  and  exploits,  but  were  alfo 
honoured  with  an  oration  in  their  praife.  Particularly 
the  cuftom  among  the  Athenians  in  the  interment  of 
their  foldiers  was  as  follows,  namely,  “  They  ufed  to 
place  the  bodies  of  their  dead  in  tents  three  days  before 
the  funeral,  that  all  perfons  might  have  opportunity 
to  find  out  their  relations,  and  pay  their  la  ft  refpe&s 
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to  them.  Upon  the  fourth  day,  a  coffin  of  cyprefs 
was  fent  from  every  tribe,  to  convey  the  bones  of  their 
own  relations  3  after  which  went  a  covered  herfe,  in 
memory  of  thofe  whofe  bodies  could  not  be  found.  All 
thefe,  accompanied  with  the  whole  body  of  the  people, 
were  carried  to  the  public  burying  place,  called  Cerami - 
cus,  and  there  interred.  One  oration  was  fpoken  in  com¬ 
mendation  of  them  all,  and  their  monuments  were  adorned 
with  pillars,  infcriptions,  and  all  other  ornaments  ufual 
about  the  tombs  of  the  moft  honourable  perfons.  The 
oration  was  pronounced  by  the  fathers  of  the  deceafed 
perfons  who  had  behaved  themfelves  moft  valiantly. 
Thus  after  the  famous  battle  at  Marathon,  the  fathers 
of  Callimachus  and  Cyncegyrus  were  appointed  to 
make  the  funeral  oration.  And  upon  the  return  of 
the  day,  upon  which  the  folemnity  wras  -firft  held,  the 
fame  oration  was  conftantly  repeated  every  year.” 

Interring  or  laying  the  dead  in  the  ground  feems 
to  have  been  the  moft  ancient  pradlice  among  the 
Greeks  3  though  burning  came  afterwards  to  be  gene¬ 
rally  ufed  among  them.  It  was  cuftomary  to  throw 
into  the  funeral  pile  thofe  garments  the  deceafed 
ufually  wore.  The  pile  was  lighted  by  one  of  the  de- 
cealed’s  neareft  relations  or  friends,  who  made  prayers 
and  vows  to  the  winds  to  aflift  the  flames,  that  the 
body  might  quickly  be  reduced  to  afhes  3  and  during 
the  time  the  pile  wTas  burning,  the  dead  perfon’s  friends 
flood  by  it,  pouring  libations  of  wine,  and  calling  upon 
the  deceafed. 

The  funeral  rites  among  the  ancient  Romans  were  very 
numerous.  The  deceafed  was  kept  feven  days  5  and 
every  day  wafhed  with  hot  water,  and  fometimes  with 
oil,  that,  in  cafe  he  were  only  in  a  dumber,  he  might 
be  thus  waked  3  and  every  now  and  then  his  friends 
meeting,  made  a  horrible  outcry  or  ihout,  with  the 
fame  view  3  which  laft  adtion  they  called  conclamatio . 
The  third  conclamation  was  on  the  feventh  day ;  when, 
if  no  figns  oF  life  appeared,  the  defun  61  was  dreffed  and 
embalmed  by  the  pollindlores  3  placed  in  a  bed  near 
the  door,  with  his  face  and  heels  towards  the  ftreet  ; 
and  the  outfide  of  the  gate,  if  the  deceafed  were  of 
condition,  was  garnifiied  with  cyprefs  boughs.  In 
the  courfe  of  thefe  feven  days,  an  altar  was  raifed  near 
his  bed  fide,  called  acerra  ;  on  which  his  friends  every 
day  offered  incenfe  :  and  the  libitinarii  provided  things 
for  the  funeral. 

On  the  feventh  day  a  crier  was  fent  about  the  city, 
to  invite  the  people  to  the  folemnization  of  the  fune¬ 
ral  in  thefe  words  :  Exequias  L.  Tit.  flii,  quibus  ejl 
commodum  ire,  jam  tempus  eft.  Ollus  (i.  e.  Hie)  ex  cedibus 
offer tur .  The  people  being  aflembled,  the  laft  concla¬ 
mation  ended,  and  the  bed  was  covered  with  purple  : 
a  trumpeter  marched  forth,  followed  by  old  women 
called  prffece,  finging  fongs  in  praife  of  the  deceafed  : 
laftly,  the  bed  followed,  borne  by  the  next  relations  ; 
and  if  the  perfon  were  of  quality  and  office,  the  waxen 
images  of  all  his  predeceffors  were  carried  before  him 
on  poles.  The  bed  was  followed  by  his  children,  kindred, 
&c.  atrati,  or  in  mourning :  from  which  a£l  of  follow¬ 
ing  the  corpfe,  thefe  funeral  rites  were  called  exequiee . 
The  body  thus  brought  to  the  roftra,  the  next  of  kin 
laudabat  defunBum  pro  rofris ,  made  a  funeral  oration  in 
liis  praife  and  that  of  his  anceftors.  This  done,  the 
body  wras  carried  to  the  pyra ,  or  funeral  pile,  and  there 
burnt his  friends  firft  cutting  off  a  finger,  to  be  bu¬ 
ried 
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Funeral.  ried  with  a  fecond  folemnity.  The  body  confumed, 
the  afhes  were  gathered;  and  the  pried,  fprinkling  the 
company  thrice  with  clean  water,  the  elded  of  the 
pn vficie  crying  aloud,  I  licet,  difmiffed  the  people,  who 
took  their  leave  of  the  deceafed  in  this  form,  Vale , 
vale,  vale  :  nos  te  ordine  quo  natura  permiferit  fequemur . 
— The  adies,  enclofed  in  an  urn,  were  laid  in  the  fe- 
pulchre  or  tomb. 

The  ancient  Chrijlians  tedified  their  abhorrence  of  the 
Pagan  cudom  of  burning  their  dead  ;  and  always  depo- 
fited  the  body  entire  in  the  ground  :  and  it  was  ufual 
to  bedow  the  honour  of  embalming  upon  the  martyrs 
at  lead,  if  not  upon  others.  They  prepared  the  body 
for  burial,  by  waffling  it  with  water,  and  dreding  it 
in  a  funeral  attire.  The  exportation  or  carrying  forth 
of  the  body  was  performed  by  near  relations,  or  perfons 
of  fuch  dignity  as  the  circumdances  of  the  deceafed 
required.  Pfalmody,  or  finging  of  pfalms,  was  the 
great  ceremony  ufed  in  all  funeral  procedions  among 
the  ancient  Chridians. 

In  the  j Romijh  church ,  when  a  perfon  is  dead,  they 
wadi  the  body,  and  put  a  crucifix  in  its  hand.  At  its 
feet  dands  a  vefiel  full  of  holy  water,  and  a  fprinkler, 
that  they  who  come  in  may  fprinkle  both  themfelves 
and  the  deceafed.  In  the  mean  time  fome  pried  dands 
by  the  corpfe,  and  prays  for  the  deceafed  till  it  is  laid 
in  the  earth.  In  the  funeral  procefiion,  the  exorcid 
walks  fird,  carrying  the  holy  water  ;  next  the  crofs- 
bearer,  afterwards  the  red  of  the  clergy,  and  lad  of  all 
the  officiating  pried.  They  all  fing  the  mifercre ,  and 
fome  other  pfalms ;  and  at  the  end  of  each  pfalm  a  re¬ 
quiem.  We  learn  from  Alet’s  ritual,  that  the  faces  of 
deceafed  laymen  mud  be  turned  towards  the  altar, 
when  they  are  placed  in  tile  church ;  and  thofe  of  the 
clergy  towards  the  people.  The  corpfe  is  placed  in 
the  church  fuvrounded  with  lighted  tapers  ;  after  the 
office  for  the  dead,  mafs  is  faid  ;  then  the  officiating 
pried  fprinkles  the  corpfe  thrice  with  holy  water,  and 
as  often  thrown  incenfe  on  it.  The  body  being  laid  in 
the  grave,  the  friends  and  relations  of  the  deceafed 
fprinkle  the  grave  with  holy  water. 

The  funeral  ceremonies  of  the  Greek  church  are 
much  the  fame  with  thofe  of  the  Latin.  It  needs 
only  be  obferved,  that,  after  the  funeral  fervice,  they 
kifs  the  crucifix,  and  lalute  the  mouth  and  forehead  of 
the  deceafed  ;  after  which  each  of  the  company  eats  a 
bit  of  bread  and  drinks  a  glafs  of  wine  in  the  church, 
widnng  the  foul  a  good  repofe,  and  the  affli&ed  family 
all  confolation. 

Funeral  Games ,  a  part  of  the  ceremony  of  the  an¬ 
cient  funerals. 

It  was  cudomary  for  perfons  of  quality,  among  the 
ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  to  inftitute  games  vrith 
all  forts  of  exercifes,  to  render  the  death  of  their  friends 
more  remarkable.  This  pra&ice  was  generally  received, 
and  is  frequently  mentioned  by  ancient  writers.  Pa- 
troclus’s  funeral  games  take  up  the  greated  part  of  one 
of  Homer’s  Iliads  ;  and  Agamemnon’s  ghod  is  intro¬ 
duced  by  the  fame  poet,  telling  the  ghod  of  Achilles, 
that  he  had  been  a  fpedlator  at  a  great  number  of  fuch 
folemnities. 

The  celebration  of  thefe  games  among  the  Greeks 
modly  confided  of  horfe  races;  the  prizes  wyere  of  dif¬ 
ferent  forts  and  value,  according  to  the  quality  and 
magnificence  of  the  perfon  that  celebrated  them.  The 


garlands  given  to  vidtors  on  this  occafion  were  ufually  Funeral, 
of  pardey,  which  wras  thought  to  have  Lome  relation  to 
the  dead. 

Thofe  games',  among  the  Romans  confided  chiefly 
of  proceflions ;  and  fometimes  of  mortal  combats  of 
gladiators  around  the  funeral  pile.  They,  as  well  as 
the  Greeks,  had  alfo  a  cudom,  though  very  ancient,  of 
cutting  the  throats  of  a  number  of  captives  before  the 
pile,  as  victims  to  appeafe  the  manes  of  the  deceafed, 

Ciefar  relates,  that  the  Gauls  had  this  eudom. 

The  funeral  games  were  abolilhed  by  the  emperor 
Claudius. 

Funeral  Oration ,  a  difeourfe  pronounced  in  praife  of 
a  perfon  deceafed,  at  the  ceremony  of  his  funeral. 

This  cudom  is  very  ancient.  In  the  latter  part  of 
the.  account  above  given  of  the  Egyptian  ceremonies 
of  interment,  may  be  perceived  the  fird  rudiments  of 
funeral  orations,  and  what  was  the  fubjedl  of  them, 
which  were  afterwards  moulded  into  a  more  polite  and 
regular  form  by  other  nations,  who  adopted  this  cudomr 
Nor  can  we  emit  remarking,  that  thofe  funeral  folemni¬ 
ties  were  attended  not  only  with  orations  in  praife  of 
the  deceafed,  but  with  prayers  for  him;  which  prayers,- 
it  feems,  were  made  by  one  who  perfonated  the  de¬ 
ceafed  :  an  entire  form  of  one  of  them  is  preferved  by 
Porphyry,  and  perhaps  it  may  in  fome  meafure  gratify 
the  reader’s  curiofity  to  recite  it  from  him.  “  Wheir 
(fays  he)  they  (the  Egyptians)  embalm  their  deceafed 
nobles,  they  privately  take  out  the  entrails,  and  lay 
them  up  in  an  ark  or  ched  :  moreover,  among  other 
things  which  they  do  in  favour  of  the  deceafed,  lifting 
up  the  ark  or  ched  to  the  fun,  they  invoke  him ;  one  of 
the  hbitinarii  making  a  prayer  for  the  deceafed,  which 
Euphantus  has  trandated  out  of  the  Egyptian  language, 
and  is  as  follows  : — O  lord,  the  fun,  and  all  the  gods 
who  give  life  to  men,  receive  me  and  admit  me  into 
the  fociety  of  the  immortal  ones ;  for,  as  long  as  I 
lived  in  this  world,  I  rclig’oufly  wordlipped  the  gods 
whom  my  parents  fhowed  me,  and  have  always  ho¬ 
noured  thofe  who  begat  my  body  ;  nor  have  I  killed 
any  man,  nor  have  I  defrauded  any  of  what  has  been 
committed  to  my  trud,  nor  have  I  done  anything 
which  is  inexpiable.  Indeed,  whild  I  was  alive,  if 
I  have  finned  either  by  eating  or  drinking  anything 
which  was  not  lawful ;  not  through  myfelf  have  I- 
finned,  but  through  thefe,  fhowing  the  ark  and  ched 
where  the  entrails  were.  And  having  thus  fpoke,  he 
cads  it  into  the  river,  but  the  red  of  the  body  he  em¬ 
balms  as  pure.” 

The  Grecians  received  the  feeds  of  fuperdition  and 
idolatrous  worfhip  from  the  Egyptians,  through  the 
coming  of  Cecrops,  Cadmus,  Danaus,  and  Erechtheus, 
into  Greece  ;  and  among  other  cudoms  tranfpl anted" 
from  Egypt,  were  the  folemnities  ufed  at  the  burial  of 
the  dead.  Of  thefe,  an  encomium  on  the  deceafed 
always  formed  a  part,'  as  particularly  noticed  under  the 
preceding  article. 

From  the  Egyptians  and  Grecians,  cfpecially  from 
the  latter,  the  Romans  -received  many  of  their  laws 
and  cudoms,  as  well  as  much  of  their  polytheifm  and 
idolatrous  wordiip.  It  is  well  known,  that  the  cudom 
of  making  funeral  orations  in  praife  of  the  dead  ob¬ 
tained  among  them  ;  and  the  manner  in  wdiich  their 
funeral  fervices  were  performed  has  been  already  de- 
feribed.  The  corpfe  being  brought  into  their  great  . 
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oratory,  called  the  rojlra ,  the  next  of  the  kin  laudabat  dead,  but 
'  defunBum  pro  rqftris ,  that  is,  made  a  funeral  oration,  in 
the  commendation  principally  of  the  party  deceafed, 
but  touching  the  worthy  a£ts  alfo  of  thofe  his  prede- 
ceffors  whofe  images  were  there  prefent.  The  account 
given  by  Dr  Kennet  is  in  thefe  words :  “  In  all  the 
funerals  of  note,  efpecially  in  the  public  or  indidive, 
the  corpfe  was  firft:  brought  with  a  vaft  train  of  follow¬ 
ers  into  the  forum ;  here  one  of  the  neareft  relations 
.afcended  the  roftra,  and  obliged  the  audience  with  an 
oration  in  praife  of  the  deceafed.  If  none  of  the  kin¬ 
dred  undertook  the  office,  it  was  difcharged  by  fome 
of  the  mofl  eminent  perfons  in  the  city  for  learning 
and  eloquence,  as  Appian  reports  of  the  funeral  of 
Sylla.  And  Pliny  the  younger  reckons  it  as  the  laft 
addition  to  the  happinefs  of  a  very  great  man,  that  he 
had  the  honour  to  be  praifed  at  his  funeral  by  the  moil 
eloquent  Tacitus,  then  conful  ,  which  is  agreeable  to 
Quintilian’s  account  of  this  matter,  Nam  et  funebres, 

&cc.  For  the  funeral  orations  (fays  he)  depend  very 
often  on  fome  public  office,  and  by  order  of  fenate 
are  many  times  given  in  charge  to  the  magistrates  to 
be  performed  by  themfelves  in  perfon.  The  invention 
of  this  cuftom  is  generally  attributed  to  Valerius  Pop- 
licola,  foon  after  the  expulfion  of  the  regal  family, 

Plutarch  tells  us,  that  honouring  his  colleague’s  obfe- 
quies  with  a  funeral  oration,  it  fo  pleafed  the  Romans, 
that  it  became  cuftomary  for  the  beft  men  to  celebrate 
the  funerals  of  great  perfons  with  fpeeches  in  their 
commendations.”  Thus  Julius  Caefar,  according  to 
cuflom,  made  an  oration  in  the  rollra,  in  praife  of  his 
wife  Cornelia,  and  his  aunt  Julia,  when  dead  \  wherein 
he  (bowed,  that  his  aunt’s  defcent,  by  her  mother’s 
fide,  was  from  kings,  and  by  her  father’s,  from  the 
gods.  Plutarch  fays,  that  “  he  approved  of  the  law 
of  the  Romans,  which  ordered  fuitable  praifes  to  be 
given  to  women  as  1  well  as  to  men  after  death.” — 

Though  by  what  he  fays  in  another  place,  it  feems 
that  the  old  Roman  law  was,  that  funeral  orations 
ffiould  be  made  only  for  the  elder  women  \  and 
therefore  he  fays,  that  Ceefar  was  the  firft  that  made 
one  upon  his  own  wife,  it  not  being  then  ufual 
to  take  notice  of  younger  women  in  that  way  :  but 
by  that  adtion  he  gained  much  favour  from  the  popu¬ 
lace,  who  afterwards  looked  upon  him,  and  loved  him 
as  a  very  mild  and  good  man.  The  reafon  why  fucli 
a  law  was  made  in  favour  of  the  women,  Livy  tells  us 
was  this,  That  when  there  was  fuch  a  fcarcity  of  money 
in  the  public  treafury,  that  the  fum  agreed  upon  to 
give  the  Gauls  to  break  up  the  fiege  of  the  city  and 
capitol  could  not  be  raifed,  the  women  colledted 
among  themfelves  and  made  it  up  •,  who  hereupon  had 
not  only  thanks  given  them,  but  this  additional  ho¬ 
nour,  that  after  death,  they  ffiould  be  folemnly  praifed 
as  well  as  the  men  :  which  looks  as  if,  before  this 
time,  only  the  men  had  thofe  funeral  orations  made 
for  them. 

This  cuftom  of  the  Romans  very  early  obtained 
among  the  Chriftians.  Some  of  their  funeral  fermons 
or  orations  are  now  extant,  as  that  of  Eufebius  on 
Conftantine  *,  and  th.ofe  of  Nazianzen  on  Bafil  and 
.  Csefarius  \  and  of  Ambrofe  on  Valentinian,  Theodoftus, 
and  others.  Gregory,  the  brother  of  Balil,  made 
STnxrjheov  Aoy*v,  a  funeral  oration,  for  Melitus  biffiop  of 
Antioch  :  in  which  orations,  they  not  only  praifed  the 
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addreffed  themfelves  to  them,  which  feems 
to  have  introduced  the  cuftom  of  praying  to  departed 
faints.  Now  thefe  orations  were  ufually  made  before 
the  bodies  of  the  deceafed  were  committed  to  the 
ground ;  which  cuftom  has  been  more  or  lefs  continued 
ever  fince,  to  this  day. 

Thus  it  appears,  that  thofe  rites  and  ceremonies 
among  the  heathens,  which  have  been  delivered  fiom 
one  people  to  another,  are  what  have  given  birth  to 

Funeral  Sermons  end  Orations ,  among  Chriftians. 
Though  this  practice  is  considerably  impro\ed,  and 
cleared  of  many  things  which  would  fmell  too  rank  of 
paganifm.  and  is  thrown  into  a  method  which,  peihaps, 
may  be  of  fome  fervice  to  chriftianity j  yet,  notwith- 
ftanding  this  new  drefs,  its  original  may  very  eafily  be 
difeerned.  The  method  in  which  the  characters  of 
deceafed  perfons  are  given  in  our  funeral  fermons,  is 
very  much  the  fame  with  that  obferved  in  thofe  pagan 
orations  -,  where  firft  an  account  is  given  of  the  paren¬ 
tage  of  the  deceafed,  then  of  his  education  j  after  that, 
we  hear  of  his  condudt  in  riper  years  :  then  his  many 
virtues  are  reckoned  up,  with  his  generous,  noble,  and 
excellent  performances. — Nor  let  the  practice  be  con¬ 
demned  becaufe  of  its  rife  and  original  \  for  w’hy  may 
not  the  cuftoms  of  heathens,  if  juft  and  laudable  in  them¬ 
felves,  and  nowife  pernicious  to  Chriftianity  in  tlieii 
confequences,  be  followed  by  Chriftians  ?  Only,  fince 
we  are  come  into  this  pra&ice,  there  is  one  thing  we 
Should  take  care  to  follow  them  in  j  and  that  is,  not 
to  make  thofe  fermons  or  orations  for  every  one  \  but 
for  thofe  only  whofe  chafers  are  distinguished,  who 
have  been  eminently  ufeful  in  the  wyorld,  and  in  the 
church  of  Chrift.  The  old  heathens  honoured  thofe 
alone  with  this  part  of  the  funeral  folemnity,  who  were 
men  of  probity  and  juftice,  renowmed  for  their  wifdom 
and  knowledge,  or  famous  for  warlike  exploits .  Plus, 
as  Cicero  *  informs  us,  being  part  of  the  law  for  burials, 
which  dire 61s,  that  the  praifes  only  of  honourable  per-h  2. 
fons  ffiall  be  mentioned  in  the  oration.  It  would  be 
much  more  agreeable,  therefore,  if  our  funeral  dif- 
courfes  were  not  fo  common,  and  if  the  chara61ers 
given  of  the  deceafed  wiere  more  juft  *,  devoid  of  that 
fulfome  flattery  with  which  they  too  often  abound. 

FUNGI  (from  ctpcyyos,  fungus),  the  name  of  the 
4th  order  of  the  24th  clafs  of  vegetables,  in  the  Lin- 
nsean  {yftem  \  comprehending  all  thofe  which  are  of 
the  muShroom  kind,  and  which  in  Tournefort  confti- 
tute  the  2d,  3d,  4th,  5th,  6th,  7th,  and  8th  genera  of 
the  firft  fe61ion  in  the  clafs  xvii.  This  order  in  the 
Linnaean  arrangement,  contains  10  genera ;  and  it  con- 
ftitutes  one  of  the  natural  order  of  plants  in  the  Frag - 
menta  Methodi  Natural  is  of  Linnaeus.  See  Botany 
Index  % 

But  as  the  claffification  of  this  order  only  has  been 
given  under  the  article  Botany,  we  (hall  here  detail 
fome  of  the  fpeculations  of  naturalists  concerning  their 
nature  and  mode  of  produ61ion. 

The  ancients  called  fungi  children  of  the  earth ,  mean¬ 
ing,  no  doubt,  to  indicate  the  obfeurity  of  their  origin. 
The  moderns  have  likewife  been  at  a  lofs  in  what  rank 
to  place  them-,  fome  referring  them  to  the  animal, 
fome  to  the  vegetable,  and  others  to  the  mineral,  king- 

Meffrs  Wilck  and  Miinchaufen  have  not  fcrupled  to 
rank  thefe  bodies  in  the  number  of  animal  productions  j 
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Fungi  becaufe,  when  fragments  of  them  or  their  feeds  were 
'  macerated  in  water,  thefe  gentlemen  perceived  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  animalcules  difcharged,  which  they  fuppofed 
capable  of  being  changed  into  the  fame  fubftance.  It 
was  the  ancient  opinion,  that  beef  could  produce  bees  j 
but  it  was  referred  for  Meffrs  Wilck  and  Mtinchaufen 
to  fuppofe,  that  bees  could  produce  beef.  Wilck  af- 
ferts,  that  fungi  confift  of  innumerable  cavities,  each 
inhabited  by  a  polype  ;  and  he  does  not  hefitate  to 
afcribe  the  formation  of  them  to  their  inhabitants,  in 
the  fame  wray  as  it  has  been  faid  that  the  coral,  the 
lichen,  and  the  mucor,  were  formed.  Hedwig  has 
lately  Shown  how  ill  founded  this  opinion  is  with  re- 
fpedl  to  the  lichen  5  and  M.  Durande  has  demonftra- 
ted  its  falfity  with  regard  to  the  corallines.  “  Indeed 
(fays  M.  Bonnet,  talking  of  the  animality  of  fungi) 
nothing  but  the  rage  for  paradox  could  induce  any  one 
to  publifh  fuch  a  fable  ;  and  I  regret  that  pofterity 
will  be  able  to  reproach  our  times  with  it.  Observa¬ 
tion  and  experiment  Should  enable  us  to  overcome  the 
prejudices  of  modern  philofophy  j  now,  that  thofe  of 
the  ancient  have  difappeared  and  are  forgotten.” 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  mufhroom  is  one  of  the 
moft  perilhable  of  all  plants,  and  it  is  therefore  the 
moft  favourable  for  the  generation  of  infedls.  Con¬ 
sidering  the  quicknefs  of  its  growth,  it  muft  be  fur¬ 
nished  with  the  power  of  copious  abforption  *,  the  ex¬ 
tremity  of  its  veflels  muft  be  more  dilated  than  in  other 
plants.  Its  root  Seems,  in  many  cafes,  to  be  merely 
intended  for  its  fupport  :  for  Some  Species  grow  upon 
(tones  or  moveable  fand,  from  which  it  is  impoffible 
that  they  can  draw  much  nourifhment.  We  muft 
therefore  fuppofe,  that  it  is  chiefly  by  the  (talk  that 
they  abforb.  Thefe  (talks  grow  in  a  moi(t  and  tainted 
air,  in  which  float  multitudes  of  eggs,  fo  Small,  that 
the  very  infedts  they  produce  are  with  difficulty  Seen 
by  the  microfcope.  Thefe  eggs  may  be  compared  to 
the  particles  of  the  byflus,  100,000  of  which,  as  M. 
Gleditfch  fays,  are  not  equal  to  the  fourth  of  a  grain. 
May  we  not  fuppofe,  that  a  quantity  of  Such  eggs  are 
ab Sorbed  by  the  veflels  of  the  fungus,  that  they  remain 
there,  without  any  change,  till  the  plant  begins  to 
decay  ?  Befides,  the  eggs  may  be  only  depofited  on  the 
Surface  of  the  plant,  or  they  may  exiff  in  the  water 
into  which  they  are  thrown  for  examination.  Do 
not  we  See  that  Such  eggs,  difperfed  through  the  air, 
are  hatched  in  vinegar,  in  pafte,  &c,  and  wherever 
they  find  a  convenient  nidus  for  their  developement  ? 
Can  it  be  furprifing  then,  that  the  corruption  of  the 
muftiroom  (hould  make  the  water  capable  of  difclofing 
certain  beings  that  are  really  foreign  to  both  ? 

It  is  not  more  eafy  to  acquiefce  in  the  opinions  of 
thofe  naturalifts  who  place  the  fungi  in  the  mineral 
kingdom,  becaufe  they  are  found  growing  on  porous 
ft  ones,  thence  called  lapides  fungarii ;  which,  how¬ 
ever,  muft  be  covered  with  a  little  earth,  and  be  wa¬ 
tered  with  tepid  water,  in  order  to  favour  the  growth. 
Such  mufhrooms  are  no  more  the  produce  of  the  (lone, 
than  the  lichen  is  of  the  rock  to  which  it  adheres,  or 
the  mofs  of  the  tree  on  which  it  is  found.  We  have 
only  to  obferve  the  growth  of  mufhrooms,  to  be  con¬ 
vinced,  that  this  happens  by  developement,  and  not  by 
addition  or  combination  of  parts  as  in  minerals.  The 
.  opinion  of  Boccone,  who  attributed  them  to  an  un6lu- 
ous  matter  performing  the  fun 61  ion  of  feed,  and  acqui- 
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ring  extenfion  by  appofition  of  Similar  parts ;  and  that  of 
Morifon,  wTho  conceived  that  they  grew  fpontaneouily 
out  of  the  earth  by  a  certain  mixture  of  fait  and  Sul¬ 
phur,  joined  with  oils  from  the  dung  of  quadrupeds  j 
have  now  no  longer  any  adherents.  Fungi  are  produ¬ 
ced,  they  live,  they  grow,  by  developement  5  they  are 
expofed  to  thofe  viciffitudes  natural  to  the  different  pe¬ 
riods  of  life  which  charadlerize  living  fubftances  \  they 
perifli  and  die.  They  extra6f,  by  the  extremity  of 
their  veflels,  the  juices  with  which  they  are  nouriihed  \ 
they  elaborate  and  affimilate  them  to  their  own  fub¬ 
ftance.  They  are,  therefore,  organized  and  living  be¬ 
ings,  and  confequently  belong  to  the  vegetable  king¬ 
dom.  But  whether  they  are  real  plants,  or  only  the 
produdlion  of  plants,  is  dill  a  matter  in  difpute  with  the 
ableft  naturalifts. 

Some  ancient  authors  have  pretended  to  difcover  the 
feed  of  mufhrooms  $  but  the  opinion  was  never  gene¬ 
rally  received.  Petronius,  when  he  is  laughing  at  the 
ridiculous  magnificence  of  his  hero  Trimalcio,  relates, 
that  he  had  written  to  the  Indies  for  the  feed  of  the 
morelle. 

Thefe  produdtions  were  generally  attributed  to  the 
Superfluous  humidity  of  rotten  wood,  or  other  putrid 
fubftances.  The  opinion  took  its  rife  from  obferving 
that  they  grew  moft  copioufly  in  rainy  weather.  Such 
was  the  opinion  of  Tragus,  of  Bauhin,  and  even  of  Co- 
lumna,  who,  talking  oi  the  peziza,  fays,  that  its  fub¬ 
ftance  was  more  folid  and  harder,  becaufe  it  did  not 
originate  from  rotten  wood,  but  from  the  pituita  of  the 
earth.  It  is  not  furprifing,  that,  in  times  when  the 
want  of  experiment  and  obfervation  made  people  be¬ 
lieve  that  infedls  could  be  generated  by  putrefadlion, 
we  (hould  find  the  opinion  general,  that  fungi  owed 
their  origin  to  the  putrefcence  of  bodies,  or  to  a  vif- 
cous  humour  analogous  to  putridity. 

Malpighi  could  not  Satisfy  himfelf  as  to  the  existence 
of  feeds  which  other  botanifts  had  pretended  to  difcover. 
He  only  fays,  that  thefe  plants  muft  have  them,  or 
that  they  perpetuate  themfelves  and  (hoot  by  fragments. 
Micheli,  among  the  moderns,  appears  to  have  employ¬ 
ed  himfelf  moft  fuccefsfully  on  this  fubjedh  He  ima¬ 
gined,  that  he  not  only  Saw  the  feeds,  but  even  the  fta- 
mina,  as  well  as  the  little  transparent  bodies  deftined  to 
favour  the  diffemination  and  the  fecundation  of  thefe 
feeds.  Before  this  author,  Lifter  thought  he  perceived 
feeds  in  the  Fungus  perofus  craffus  magnus  of  John  Bau-* 
hin  :  the  little  round  bodies  that  are  found  in  the  pezi- 
zae  and  helvellae,  at  that  time,  paffed  for  feeds  5  which 
did  not  appear  at  all  probable  to  Marfigli,  considering 
that  the  eye,  when  aflifted  wfith  the  very  beft  micro- 
fcopes,  could  perceive  nothing  Similar  in  much  larger 
fungi.  Indeed  thefe  bodies  may  be  the  capfules  or  co¬ 
vers  of  the  feeds,  if  they  are  not  the  feeds  theinSelves. 
However  this  may  be,  Marfigli,  obferving  that  fungi 
were  often  without  roots  or  branches,  and  that  they 
wanted  flowers  and  feeds,  the  means  which  nature  em¬ 
ploys  for  the  production  of  perfect  plants,  thought  him¬ 
felf  warranted  in  doubting  whether  thefe  beings  could 
be  ranked  in  the  number  of  vegetables. 

The  doubts  of  Marfigli  prompted  him  to  obferve  the 
formation  of  fungi.  Their  matrix  lie  called  Situs :  he. 
imagined  they  grew  in  places  where  they  met  with  an 
unctuous  matter,  compofed  of  an  oil  mixed  with  nitrous 
fait,  which,  by  fermentation,  produced  heat  and^  moifr, 
LI  ture, 
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Fungi,  ture,  and  infinuated  itfelf  between  the  fibres  of  wood  * 

’  that  is,  he  imagined  them  to  be  the  produftion  of  a  vif- 
^  cous  and  putrefcent  humour.  Bancifi,  in  like  manner, 
confidered  fungi  as  owing  their  exiftence  to  the  putrefac¬ 
tion  of  vegetables,  and  fuppofed  them  a  difeafe  in  the 
plant  *  but  he  imagined,  “  that  the  fibres  of  the  tree 
were  neceffary  to  their  production, ^  as  is  the  cafe  in 
the  formation  of  galls  *  he  compared  them  to  the  warts 
and  other  excrefcences  of  the  human  body.  He  added, 
that  fuch  fungous  vegetable  tumours  mud  neceffarily  ai- 
fume  various  forms  and  figures,  from  the  fluids  which 
diflend  the  tubes  and  veffels  relaxed  by .  putrefcence, 
from  the  ductility  of  the  fibres  and  their  direction,  and 
from  the  action  of  the  air. 

This  opinion  has  been  refuted  by  the  celebrated  na- 
turalift  M.  de  Juflieu,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  for  the  year  1728.  He  maintains,  that  the 
fungi  have  a  great  analogy  with  the  lichen,  which  is  al¬ 
lowed  to  be  a  vegetable *  that,  like  the  lichen,  they 
are  divefled  of  ftalk,  branches,  and  leaves *  that, 
like  it,  they  grow  and  are  nourifhed  upon  the  trunks 
of  trees,  on  pieces  of  rotten  wood,  and  on  all  forts  of 
putrid  vegetables  *  that  they  referable  the  lichen  too.  in 
the  rapidity  of  their  growth,  and  the  facility  with  .which 
many  of  them  may  be  dried  and  reftored  to  their  for¬ 
mer  figure,  upon  being  immerfed  in  water  *  and,  laft- 
ly,  that  there  is  a  great  fimilarity  in  the  manner  in 
which  their  feeds  are  produced.  He  affirms,  that  only 
the  warts  and  excrefcences  which  grow  on  animal  bo¬ 
dies,  and  the  knots  and  other  tumors  that  are  to  be 
found  on  trees,  can  be  compared  with  one  another  *  for 
they  are  compofed  equally  of  the  folid  and  liquid  fub- 
ftance  of  the  plant  or  animal  on  which  they  grow  * 
whereas,  the  matter  of  the  fungi  is  not  only  quite  di- 
ftinct  from  that  of  the  plants  on  which  they  are  found, 
but  often  entirely  fimilar  to  the  fubftance  of  thofe  that 
fpring  immediately  from  the  earth. 

The  organization,  fays  M.  de  Juffieu,  which  diftin- 
guiflies  plants  and  other  productions  of  nature,  is  vifi- 
ble  in  the  fungi*,  and  the  particular  organization  of 
each  fpecies  is  conftant  at  all  times  and  in  all  places  *  a 
circum fiance  which  could  not  happen  if  there  were  not 
an  animal  reproduction  of  fpecies,  and  confequently  a 
multiplication  and  propagation  by  feed.  This  is  not, 
he  fays,  an  imaginary  fuppofition  *  for  the  feeds  may 
be  felt  like  meal  upon  muffirooms  with  gills,  efpecially 
when  they  begin  to  decay  *  they  may  be  feen  with  a 
magnifying  glafs,  in  thofe  that  have  gills  with  black 
margins :  and,  laftly,  fays  he,  botanifts  can  have  no 
doubt  that  fungi  are  a  diflinct  clafs  of  plants,  becaufe, 
by  comparing  the  obfervations  made  in  different  coun¬ 
tries  with  the  figures  and  defcriptions  of  fuch  as  have 
been  engraven,  the  fame  genera  and  the  fame  fpecies 
are  everywhere  found. 

Notwith Handing  this  refutation  by  M.  de  Juflieu, 
another  naturalift,  M.  de  Necker,  has  lately  maintained, 
in  his  wcrk  entitled  Mycitologia ,  That  the  fungi  ought 
to  be  excluded  from  the  three  kingdoms  of  nature,  and 
be  confidered  as  intermediate  beings.  He  has  obfer- 
ved,  like  Marfigli,  the  matrix  of  the  fungi  :  and  has 
fubftituted  the  word  carchte  (initium  faciens)  inflead 
of  Jitus ;  imagining  that  the  rudiment  of  the  fungus 
cannot  exift  beyond  that  point  in  which  the  develope- 
tnent  of  the  filaments  or  fibrous  roots  is  perceived.  He 
allows,  that  fungi  are  ireurifhed  and  grow  like  vege- 
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but  he  thinks  that  they  differ  very  much  from  Fungi. 

them  in  refpect  of  their  origin,  ftrinture,  nutrition,  - v~ 

and  rapidity  of  growth.  He  fays,  that  the  various  vef¬ 
fels  which  compofe  the  organization  of  vegetables  are 
not  to  be  found  in  the  fungi,  and  that  they  feem  en¬ 
tirely  compofed  of  cellular  fubftance  and  bark  *  fo  that 
this  fimple  organization  is  nothing  more  than  an  ag¬ 
gregation  of  veffels  endowed  with  a  common  nature, 
that  fuck  up  the  moillure  in  the  manner  of  a  fponge  •, 
with  this  difference,  that  the  moifture  is  affimilated  in¬ 
to  a  part  of  the  fungus.  Laftly,  That  the  fructifica¬ 
tion,  the  only  effential  part  of  a  vegetable,  and  which 
diflinguifhes  it  from  all  other  organized  bodies,  being 
wanting,  fungi  cannot  be  confidered  as  plants.  This 
he  thinks  confirmed  by  the  conftant  obfervation  of 
thofe  people  who  gather  the  morelle  and  the  mufti- 
room,  and  who  never  find  them  in  the  fame  fpots 
where  they  had  formerly  grown.  As  the  generation  of 
fungi  (fays  M.  Necker)  is  always  performed  when  the 
parenchymatous  or  cellular  fubftance  has  changed 
its  nature,  form,  and  function,  we  muft  conclude  that 
it  is  the  degeneration  of  that  part  which  produces 
thefe  bodies. 

But  if  fungi  were  owing  merely  to  the  degeneration 
of  plants,  they  would  be  ftill  better  entitled  to  confti- 
tute  a  new  kingdom.  They  would  then  be  a  decom- 
pofition,  not  a  new  formation  or  new  bodies.  Be- 
fides,  we  cannot  deny,  that  in  thofe  bodies  which 
form  the  limit  between  the  animal  and  vegetable  king¬ 
doms,  the  organization  bec©mes  fimple,  as  the  organs 
deftined  for  nutrition  are  multiplied  :  but,  as  the  laft  in 
the  clafs  of  infects  belongs  to  the  animal  kingdom, 
fungi  ought,  notwithftanding  the  fimplicity  of  their 
organization,  ftill  to  belong  to  the  vegetable  kingdom. 

The  parenchymatous  or  cellular  fubftance,  which,  as 
Mr  Bonnet  lays,  is  univerfally  extended,  embraces  the 
whole  fibrous  fyftem,  and  becomes  the  principal  inftru- 
ment  of  growth,  muft  naturally  be  more  abundant  in 
thefe  productions  *  and  this  accounts  for  the  rapidity 
of  their  enlargement.  Belides,  growth,  whether  How 
or  rapid,  never  was  employed  to  determine  the  pre¬ 
fence  or  abfence  of  the  vegetable  or  animal  character. 

The  draba  verna ,  which  in  a  few  weeks  Ihoots,  puts 
forth  its  leaves,  its  flowers,  and  fruit,  is  not  lefs  a 
plant  than  the  palm.  The  infeft  that  exifts  but  for  a 
day,  is  as  much  an  animal  as  the  elephant  that  lives  for 
centuries.  As  to  the  feeds  of  the  fungi,  it  is  probable 
that  nature  meant  to  withdraw  from  our  eyes  the  dif- 
femination  of  thefe  plants,  by  making  the  feeds  almoft 
imperceptible*  and  it  is  likewife  probable  that  natu- 
ralifts  have  feen  nothing  but  their  capfules.  Since, 
however,  from  the  imperfection  of  our  fenfes,  we  are 
unable  to  perceive  thefe  feeds,  ought  we  to  infer  that 
they  do  not  exift  ?  Are  we  authorized  to  conclude  this, 
becaufe  we  do  not  find  muffirooms  where  we  have 
found  them  a  year  before  ?  Undoubtedly  not  *  for  the 
greater  part  of  plants  require  a  particular  foil,  and  the 
fame  mould  that  this  year  will  fofter  a  rare  plant,  will 
next  year  allow  it  to  perifli.  Neither  are  we  at  liberty 
to  deny  the  exiftence  of  thefe  feeds,  becaufe  thofe  bo¬ 
dies  which  have  been  called  their  feeds,  and  the  frag¬ 
ments  or  cuttings  of  the  plants  themfelves,  have  not 
produced  others  of  the  fame  fpecies.  Nature  feems  to 
have  referved  for  herfelf  the  care  of  diffeminating  cer-  „ 

tjun  plants ;  It  is  in  vain?  knftance5  that  the  bota- 
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nift  Tows  the  dud  found  in  the  capfules  of  the  orchis, 
which  every  one  allows  to  be  the  feed.  But,  after  all, 
what  are  thofe  parts  in  the  fungi  cafually  obferved  by 
naturalifts,  and  which  they  have  taken  for  the  parts  of 
fru deification  ?  Thefe  are  quite  diftindl  from  the  other 
parts;  and  whatever  may  be  their  ufe,  they  cannot 
have  been  formed  by  a  prolongation  of  the  cellular 
fubftance,  or  of  the  fibres  of  the  tree  on  which  the 
fungus  grows  :  they  are,  therefore,  owing,  like  flower 
and  fruit,  to  the  proper  organization  of  the  plant. 
Thefe  plants,  therefore,  have  a  particular  exiftence, 
independent  of  their  putrefying  nidus.  The  gills  of 
certain  fungi,  which  differ  effentially  from  the  reft  of 
the  plant  in  their  conformation,  W'ould  be  fufEcient  to 
authorife  this  latter  opinion.  But  can  putrefaction 
Qreate  an  organic  fubftance  ? 

Nature  undoubtedly  diffeminates  through  the  air, 
and  over  the  furface  of  the  earth,  innumerable  feeds  of 
fungi,  as  well  as  eggs  of  infedts.  The  plant  and  the 
animal  are  excluded,  when  the  nidus  or  the  tempera¬ 
ture  is  favourable  for  their  developement.  No  fortui¬ 
tous  concourfe,  either  of  atoms  or  fluids,  could  pro¬ 
duce  bodies  fo  exquifitely  and  fo  regularly  organized. 
It  is  fufRcient  to  throw  one’s  eyes  on  the  beautiful 
plates  which  Schceffer  has  publifhed  of  them,  and  com¬ 
pare  them,  by  the  glafs,  with  the  warts  and  other 
excrefcences  of  animals,  to  be  convinced  that  they 
have  not  the  fame  origin.  The  fundtion  of  the  cellu¬ 
lar  fubftance  in  vegetables  muft  be  greatly  fuperior  to 
that  in  animals,  if  it  could  produce  any  thing  but  de¬ 
formities. 

The  greater  part  of  fungi  exhibit  a  configuration 
much  too  regular,  conftant,  and  uniform,  to  be  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  chance  or  putrefadlion.  As  this  form  is  pre- 
ferved  the  fame  in  all  places  where  fungi  have  been 
found,  it  follow's,  that  they  contain  in  themfelves  the 
principles  of  their  reprodudlion.  They  refemble  the 
mifletoe,  and  other  parafitic  plants,  which  are  perfect¬ 
ly  diftindt  from  the  trees  on  which  they  grow.  The 
fungi,  therefore,  are  organized  and  living  fubftances, 
or  true  plants.  If  the  manner  of  their  production  is 
unknown,  that  of  fome  infedts  is  fo  too. 

FUNGIBLES,  in  Scots  Law ,  are  fuch  things  as 
are  eftimated  by  number,  w- eight,  or  meafure  ;  as  coin, 
butter  • 

FUNGITAL,  in  Natural  Htflory ,  a  kind  of  foflile 
coral,  of  a  conic  figure,  though  fometimes  flatted  and 
ftriated  longitudinally. 

FUNGUS,  in  Surgery ,  denotes  any  fpongy  exeref- 
ce nee.  See  Surgery  Index . 

FUNNEL  of  a  Chimney,  the  fhaft  or  fmalleft 
part  of  the  wafte,  where  it  is  gathered  into  its  leaft  di- 
menfions. 

Palladio  directs,  that  the  funnels  of  chimneys  be 
carried  through  the  roof  four  or  five  feet  at  leaft,  that 
they  may  carry  the  fmoke  clear  from  the  houfe  into 
the  air.  See  CHIMNEY. 

He  alfo  advifes,  that  chamber  chimneys  be  not  made 
narrower  than  10  or  1 1  inches,  nor  broader  than  15  ; 
for  if  too  narrow,  the  fmoke  will  not  be  able  to  make 
its  way ;  and,  if  too  wide,  the  wind  will  drive  it  back 
into  the  room. 

FUR,  or  Furr,  in  commerce.  See  Furr. 

FURBISHER,  a  perfon  who  °7 

cleans  arms,  as  omne  C..~- ' 


chiefly  performed  with  emery.  See  the  article  E- 
MERY. 

FURCA,  in  antiquity,  a  piece  of  timber  refembling 
a  fork,  ufed  by  the  Romans  as  an  inftrument  of  pu- 
nifhment. 

The  punifhment  of  the  furca  w^as  of  three  kinds: 
the  firft  only  ignominious,  when  a  mafter,  for  fmall 
offences,  forced  a  fervant  to  carry  a  furca  on  his  fhoul- 
ders  about  the  city.  The  fecond  w*as  penal,  when  the 
party  was  led  about  the  circus,  or  other  place,  with 
the  furca  about  his  neck,  and  whipped  all  the  way. 
The  third  was  capital,  when  the  malefa&or  having  his 
head  faftened  on  the  furca,  was  wThipped  to  death. 

FURCHE',  in  Heraldry ,  a  crofs  forked  at  the  ends. 

FURETIERE,  Antony,  an  ingenious  and  learned 
Frenchman,  wras  bom  at  Paris  in  1620;  and  after  a 
liberal  education  became  eminent  in  the  civil  and  canon 
law.  He  was  firft  an  advocate  in  the  parliament ;  and 
afterwards  taking  orders,  was  prefented  with  the  abbey 
of  Chalivoy,  and  the  priory  of  Chuines.  Many  works 
of  literature  recommended  him  to  the  public ;  but  what 
he  is  chiefly  known  by  and  valued  for,  is  his  Univerfal 
Didiionary  of  the  French  Tongue,  in  which  he  explains 
the  terms  of  art  in  all  fciences.  He  had  not,  however, 
the  pleafure  of  feeing  this  ufeful  work  publifhed  before 
his  death;  which  happened  in  1688.  He  w’as  a  member 
of  the  French  academy ;  and  the  difputes  and  quarrels 
which  he  had  with  certain  members  of  it  made  a  great 
noife  in  the  wrorld. 

FURIA,  in  Zoology ,  a  genus  of  infedts  belonging 
to  the  order  of  vermes  zoophyta.  There  is  but  one 
fpecies,  viz.  the  infernalis,  which  has  a  linear  fmooth 
body  ciliated  on  each  fide,  with  refleNed  feelers  preffed 
to  its  body.  In  Finland,  Bothnia,  and  the  northern 
provinces  of  Sweden,  it  was  not  unfrequently  that 
people  w'ere  feized  with  a  pungent  pain,  confined  to  a> 
point,  in  the  hand  or  other  expofed  part  of  the  body, 
wrhich  prefently  increafed  to  a  moft  excruciating  de¬ 
gree,  and  hath  fometimes  been  fuddenly  fatal.  This 
diforder  was  more  particularly  obferved  in  Finland, 
efpecially  about  boggy  and  marfhy  places,  and  always 
in  autumn.  At  length  it  was  difeovered  that  this  pain 
inflantly  fucceeded  fomewhat  that  dropped  out  of  the 
air*  and  in  a  moment  penetrated  and  buried  itfelf  in 
the  flefh.  The  Finlanders  had  tried  variety  of  applica¬ 
tions  to  no  purpofe,  until  at  length  a  poultice  of  curds 
or  cheefe  was  found  the  moft  effectual  in  eafing  the 
pain  :  and  the  event  confirmed  that  the  infe£t  was  al¬ 
lured  by  this  application  to  leave  the  flefh ;  as,  on  its 
removal,  this  wrorm,  no  longer  than  the  fixth  of  an  inch, 
was  found  in  it,  and  thus  the  caufe  of  this  painful  difeafe 
explained.  But  by  what  means  this  creature  is  raifed 
into  the  air,  is  as  yet  unknowm. 

FURIES,  in  Pagan  antiquity,  certain  goddeffes 
whofe  office  it  w^as  to  punifh  the  guilty  after  death. 
They  were  three  in  number :  Aledfto,  Megaera,  and 
Tifiphone ;  who  were  deferibed  with  fnakes  inftead  of 
hair,  and  eyes  like  lightning,  carrying  iron  chains 
and  whips  in  one  hand,  and  in  the  other  flaming 
torches;  the  latter  to  *cr,  and  the  former  to  punifh, 
the  guilty:  tney  were  fuppofed  to  be  conftantly 

ov^r  fuch  perfons  as  had  been  guilty  of  any 
enormous  crime. 

Mythologifts  fuppofe,  that  Tifiphone  puniftied  the 
crimes  wdiich  fprang  from  hatred  or  anger ;  Megaera, 
E  1  2  thofe 
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thofe  from  envy  and  Ale&o,  thofe  from  an  infatiable 
purfuit  after  riches  and  pleafure.  They  were  worfhipped 
at  Calina  in  Arcadia,  and  at  Cannia  in  Peloponnefus. 
They  had  a  temple  at  Athens  near  the  Areopagus,  and 
and  their  priefts  were  chofen  from  amongft  the  judges 
of  that  court.  At  Telphufia,  a  city  in  Arcadia,  a  black 
ewe  was  facrificed  to  them. 

FURLING,  in  naval  affairs,  fignifies  the  operation 
of  wrapping  up  and  binding  any  fail  clofe  to  the  yard ; 
which  is  done  by  hauling  upon  the  clew-lines,  bunt-lines, 
&c.  which  wraps  the  fail  clofe  together,  and  being 
bound  fall  to  the  yard,  the  fail  is  furled. 

FURLONG,  an  Englifh  long  meafure  containing 
the  one-eighth  of  a  mile,  and  therefore  equal  to  660 
feet,  or  220  yards. 

FURLOUGH,  in  the  military  language,  is  a  licenfe 
granted  by  an  officer  to  a  foldier  to  be  abfent  from  his 
duty  for  a  limited  time. 

FURNACE,  is  a  veffel  or  building,  for  the  purpofe 
of  containing  combuftible  materials,  whether  of  coal  or 
wood,  and  fo  conftrudled  that  great  heat  may  be  pro¬ 
duced  and  concentrated.  There  is  great  variety  of 
furnaces,  and  they  are  varioufly  conftru£led,  according 
to  the  views  of  the  operator,  and  the  purpofes  to  which 
they  are  applied.  But  in  all  furnaces  there  are  four 
things  which  require  to  be  particularly  attended  to.  1. 
To  be  able  to  concentrate  the  heat,  and  diredl  it  as 
much  as  poffible  to  the  fubflances  which  are  to  be  adled 
upon.  2.  To  prevent  the  diffipation  of  the  heat  after 
it  is  produced.  3  .  To  obtain  the  greatefl  quantity  of 
heat  from  the  fmalleff  quantity  of  fuel  \  and  4.  To  be 
able  to  regulate  at  pleafure  the  neceffary  degree  of  heat, 
or  to  have  it  under  proper  management. 

1.  To  accompliffi  the  firfl  objefl,  namely  to  concen¬ 
trate  the  heat,  it  is  ufual  to  confine  the  fire  in  a  chamber 
or  cavity,  properly  conftnnfted,  furnifhed  with  a  door 
or  opening,  by  which  the  fuel  is  introduced  *,  a  grate 
for  fupporting  it,  and  allowing  a  free  paffage  to  the  air, 
as  well  as  for  the  afhes  to  fall  through  into  the  cavity 
below,  called  the  afi-pit.  In  this  way  the  heat  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  combuftion  of  the  fuel  is  confined  by  the 
Tides  of  the  furnace,  and  fo  concentrated  that  its  force 
is  chiefly  fpent  on  the  fubflances  inclofed. 

2.  The  diffipation  of  the  heat  is  prevented  by  keeping 
the  door  of  the  furnace  (hut,  by  conftru&ing  the  chimney 
no  wider  than  to  allow  a  paffage  for  the  fmoke,  and 
placing  the  fubflance  to  be  a6led  upon  in  fuch  a  manner 
that  the  fire  may  have  its  full  effeft  as  it  goes  up  the 
chimney. 

To  produce  The  third  objefl,  which  is  not  the  leaft  important, 

the  greateft  produce  the  greatefl  quantity  of  heat  from  the 

gfheat.,0n  fmalleft  quantity  of  fuel.  In  an  economical  point  of 
view,  this  object  is  worthy  of  the  greatefl  attention, 
though  it  is  often  difficult  to  attain  it.  In  this  view  much 
depends  upon  the  proportion  between  thelpaces  between 
the  bars  of  the  furnace,  and  the  widenefs  and  height  of 
the  chimney.  Thi?  is  obvious  from  confidering  the 
circuinftances  which  regulate  the  procefs  of  combuflion  ; 
for  this  depends  on  the  current  of  air  paffing  through 
the  combuftible  mattei.  the  fuel  in  the  furnace 

is  kindled,  a  certain  degree  of*  heat  is- 1— fficed  ^  but 
without  a  current  of  frefh  air  paffing  through  the^^ 
ine  matter,  the  fire  is  inftantly  extinguifhed ;  and  with¬ 
out  this  ftream  of  frefh  air  the  inflammation  cannot  go 

on.  But  when  this  takes  place,  *1’»  °,r  vv,tV"n  tlle  fur' 
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the  air  within  the, fur-  tube  is  — 


nace  is  rarefied,  and  being  no  longer  a  balance  for  the  Furnace, 
external  air,  it  is  driven  up  the  chimney  by  a  current  of  ~~  — ' 

denier  air,  ruffiing  in  at  the  openings.  This  having 
palled  through  the  fuel,  is  alfo  rarefied,  and  paffes  off, 
giving  place  in  its  turn  to  a  new  current,  fo  that  in  this 
way  there  is  a  conftant  flux  of  air  up  the  chimney. 

From  this  it  mull  appear,  that  the  greater  the  rarefac¬ 
tion  of  the  air  in  the  fire-place  is,  the  greater  will  be 
the  intenlity  of  the  heat  produced.  By  conftru£ling  a 
furnace  in  a  particular  way,  the  heat  may  be  fo  ma¬ 
naged  that  the  under  part  of  the  chimney  may  be 
nearly  as  ftrongly  heated  as  the  fire-  place  itfelf ;  fo  that, 
although  a  ftrong  current  of  air  paffes  through  the  fuel, 
yet  as  the  heat  is  ufelefsly  fpent  on  the  chimney,  there 
is  a  great  and  unneceffary  wafte  of  fuel.  To  prevent 
this,  there  is  a  contrivance  by  which  the  throat  of  the^ 
chimney  is  occafionally  contradled,  by  means  of  a  Aiding 
plate,  which,  when  it  is  pulhed  in,  clofes  up  the  whole 
vent  \  but  may  be  drawn  out  in  fuch  a  way  as  to  form 
a  larger  or  fmaller  opening  as  may  be  thought  neceffary. 

Till  the  fuel  is  thoroughly  kindled,  and  the  furnace 
fully  heated,  the  plate  fhould  be  quite  drawn  out,  fo 
that  the  largeft  column  of  air  which  the  furnace  will 
admit,  may  pafs  through  the  fuel.  The  plate  is  then 
put  in  to  a  certain  length,  and  fo  regulated  that  the 
fmoke  may  be  prevented  from  iffuing  at  the  door  of  the 
furnace.  The  current’ of  air  increafes  in  proportion  to 
the  rarefa&ion  of  the  air  in  the  fire-place,  and  this  in¬ 
creafes  the  inflammation  of  the  fuel  \  and  the  heat  now- 
being  reflected  from  every  point  of  the  furnace,  except¬ 
ing  the  narrow  paffage  by  which  the  fmoke  paffes  off, 
becomes  extremely  intenfe.  If  a  large  quantity  of  fuel 
be  introduced  at  once,  it  will  confume  flowly,  and  re¬ 
quire  little  attention,  in  comparifon  with  thofe  furnaces 
where  this  precaution  is  not  obferved.  When  the  in- 
tenfity  of  the  heat  is  not  very  great,  the  Aiding  plate 
may  be  of  call  iron  \  but  to  refill  great  degrees  of  heat, 
it  will  be  found  more  convenient  to  have  it  made  of 
fire-clay.  But  it  muft  be  obferved,  that  the  advantage 
derived  from  the  fliding-plate  is  loft  to  thofe  furnaces 
which  are  of  a  large  conftruCtion,  and  where  great 
quantities  of  metal  are  to  Ije  melted  }  and  there  it  is 
commonly  found,  that  the  wafte  of  fuel  is  very  great. 

4.  To  attain  the  fourth  object,  namely,  to  be  able  to  Method  of 
regulate  conveniently  the  degree  of  heat,  a  certain  pro-regulat*ng 
portion  of  air  only  is  to  be  allowed  to  pafs  through  the  t^ie  lieat* 
fuel.  With  this  view  it  is  neceffary  to  have  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  furnace  below,  becaufe  the  parts  above  are 
often  filled  with  fmall  quantities  of  foot.  To  manage 
this  in  the  moil  effectual  manner,  the  door  of  the  affi-pit 
is  to  be  perfectly  clofed,  and  furnifhed  with  a  feries  of 
round  holes  which  have  a  certain  proportion  to  each 
other.  In  the  furnaces  conftruCted  according  to  Dr. 

Black’s  direction,  the  areas  of  thefe  holes  are  as  I,  2, 

4,  8,  1 6,  &c.  in  geometrical  progreffion.  Seven  or> 
eight  of  thefe  in  the  door  of  the  affi-  pit  give  a  fufficient 
command  over  the  fire.  When  the  utmoft  intenlity  of* 
heat  is  required,  all  the  paffages  are  thrown  open,  and 
the  height  of  the  chimney  is  increafed,  fo  that  the 
height  of  the  column  of  rarefied  air  being  augmented, 
the  motion  of  the  current,  of  air  through  the  fuel  is 
proportionately  more  rapid,  and  consequently  the  heat 
the  furnace  becomes  more  intenfe.  In  the  conftruc- 
T#|nmended  by  Macquer,  another 
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moil  diftant  from  the  furnace  wide  ft, 
'  tapering  as  it  approaches  it.  By 


its  own 
fmoke. 


it.  ±5y  this  contrivance,  it 
was  propofed  to  increafe  the  velocity  of  the  current  of 
air  as  it  paffes  from  a  wider  into  a  narrower  tube. 
But  it  is  found  that  the  air  will  not  ultimately  move 
with  greater  velocity  than  if  the  tube  were  not  ap¬ 
plied.  It  may  indeed  be  ufeful  where  the  furnace 
is  placed  in  a  fmall  apartment,  and  the  tube  itfelf 
forms  a  communication  with  the  external  air. 

After  thefe  preliminary  obfervations  on  the  gene¬ 
ral  principles  of  furnaces,  we  propofe,  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  treatife  to  give  a  fhort  account  of  the  conftruftion 
and  application  of  fome  of  the  more  important  furnaces 
which  are  employed  in  the  arts  and  manufactures. 

But  before  we  enter  into  the  detail  and  defcription 
of  particular  furnaces,  we  (hall  lay  before  our  readers 
the  defcription  of  one  which  was  invented  by  Meffrs 
Robertons  of  Glafgow,  for  the  purpofe  of  confuming  its 
own  fmoke,  and  faving  fuel. 

Furnace  for  “  To  conftruCt  furnaces  (fays  the  editor  of  the  Pni- 
coniuming  lofophical  Magazine,  from  which  this  account  is  taken), 
on  fuch  a  principle  as  fhould  enable  them  to  confume 
their  own  fmoke,  has  long  been  a  deftderatum ;  and  we 
believe  the  public  in  general,  but  efpecially  thofe  who 
have  been  annoyed  by  the  fmoke  of  ft  earn  engines, 
founderieSj  and  fimilar  ereClions  in  their  neighbourhood, 
will  be  glad  to  learn  that  a  furnace  has  been  contrived 
which  efteClually  gains  this  end.  • 

“  The  conftruClion  is  extremely  fimple,  and  will  be 
eafily  underftood  by  the  following  defcription,  and  the 
plate  to  which  it  refers. 

Fig.  i.  represents  a  vertical  feflion,  and  fig.  2.  a 
front  view  of  a  fteam-engine  boiler,  furniftied  with- one 
of  Meffrs  Robertons  furnaces  *,  and  the  fame  letters 
refer  in  both  to  the  fame  parts  of  the  conftruClion.^ 
u  The  opening  A,  through  which  the  fuel  is  intro* 
duced  into  the  furnace,  is  fhaped  fomewhat  like  a 
hopper,  and  is  made  of  caft  iron  built  into  the  brick¬ 
work  H,  H.  From  the  mouth  it  inclines  downward 
to  the  place  wThere  the  fire  refts  on  the  bottom  grate  B. 
The  coals  in  this  mouth-piece  or  hopper  anfwer  the 
purpofe  of  a  door  (a),  and  thofe  that  me  loweft  are  by 
this  means  brought  into  a  ftate  of  ignition  before  they 
are  forced  into  the  furnace.  Below  the  lower  plate  of 
the  hopper  K,  e  the  furnace  is  provided  with  front  bars 
G  (b),  which  not  only  ferve  to  admit  air  among  the 
fuel,  but  offer  a  ready  way  to  force  the  fuel  back,  from 
time  to  time,  from  c  to  d  (c),  to  make,  room  for  frefti 
quantities  to  fall  into  the  furnace  from  the  hopper  or 
mouth-piece.  By  this  arrangement  the  fuel  is  brought 
into  a  ftate  of  ignition  before  it  reaches  the  farther  fide 
of  the  bottom  grate,  where  it  is  flopped  by  the  rifing 
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and  gradually  bread,  b,  of  the  brick-work,  fo  that  any  fmoke  liberated 
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from  the  raw  coals  in  the  mouth-piece  muft  pais  over 
thefe  burning  coals  before  it  can  reach  the  hue  If  r. 
But  this,  though  it  would  caufe  a  large  quantity  of  the 
fmoke  to  be  burnt,  would  not  completely  prevent  the 
efcape  and  afcent  of  fmoke  up  the  chimney  ;  for  it  is 
not  merely  neceffary  that  the  fmoke  fhould  be  expofed- 
to  a  heat  fufficient  to  ignite  it  before  it  efcapes  :  unlefs, 
at  the  fame  time,  a  quantity  of  frefti  air,  able  to  furnifn 
a  fufficiency  of  oxygen  for  the  combuftion  of  the  fmoke, 
can  be  brought  into  contafl  with  it,  it  will  ftill  efcape 
in  an  undecompofed  ftate.  The  judicious  admiffion  of 
frefh  air,  in  fucb  a  manner  that  it  can  reach  the  fmoke, 
without  previoufly  palling  through  the  fire,  and  parting 
with  its  oxygen  in  its  paffage,  and  in  fuch  quantity  as 
not  to  cool  the  bottom  of  the  boiler,  but  merely  to 
caufe  the  fmoke  to  burn,  conftitutes  the  chief  merit  of 
this  invention  ;  and  to  us  it  appears  that  it  will  fully 
anfwer  the  propofed  end.  Below  the  upper  fide  of  the 
mouth-piece  or  hopper,  and  at  about  the  diftance  of 
three-fourths  of  an  inch  from  it,  (this  fpace  being  a 
little  more  or  lefs,  according  to  the  lize  of  the  furnace), 
is  introduced  a  caft  iron  plate  an.  .L  his  plate  is  above 
the  fuel,  and  the  fpace  between  it  and  the  top  of  the 
hopper  is  open  for  the  admiftion  of  a  thin  dream  of  air, 
which,  ruffling  down  the  opening,  comes  firft  in  contact 
with  that  part  of  the  fire  which  is  giving  oft  the  great- 
eft  part  of  the  fmoke,  viz.  the  fuel  that  has  been  laft  in¬ 
troduced,  mixes  with  it  before  it  paffes  over  the  fuel  in 
the  interior,  wThich  is  in  a  high  date  of  combuftion,  and 
enables  it  to  inflame  fo  completely,  that  not  a  particle 
of  fmoke  ever  efcapes  undecompofed. 

“  The  quantity  of  air  thus  admitted  to  pafs  over  the 
upper  furface  of  the  fire,  is  regulated  by  a  very  fimple 
contrivance.  The  plate  a  n  refts  at  each  end  on  a  ftud, 
or  pin,  projecting  from  the  cheeks  of  the  mouth-piece 
A,  or  is  furniftied  at  each  end  with  a  pivot  which  works 
in  the  cheeks )  the  faid  pins  or  pivots  being  placed 
about  midway  between  the  outfide  and  infide  of  the 
mouth-piece  or  hopper,  fo  that,  by  elevating  or  de- 
preffing  the  edge  a  of  the  plate,  the  opening  at  n  is 
enlarged  or  diroiniftied..  When  that  degree  of  opening 
which  produces  the  bed  effedls  is  obtained,,  which  is 
eafily  known,  the  plate  a  n  is  kept  in  its  place  by 
means  of  a  piece  of  iron  introduced  above  it,  and 
anfwering  the  purpofe  of  a  wedge. 

“  Under  the  grates  is  the  afti-hole  I,  the  upper  part 
of  which  is  furniftied  with  doors  SS,  which,  when  fhut* 
prevent  the  heat  from  the  front  bars  G  from  coming 
out  into  the  apartment,  and  incommoding  the  work- 


men. 

4  ‘  Invited 


by  an  advertifement,  we  went  to  Meffrs 

Bunnell 


(a)  “  In  the  management  of  this  furnace,  what  is  chiefly  to  be  attended  to  is,  that  the  hopper  be  kept  full  of 
coal,  and  either  wholly  or  in  part  fmall  coal,  to  prevent,  as  much  as  poflible,  air  getting  in  by  that  paffage  *,  it  is 
alfo  neceffary  at  fome  times' to  ufe  a  ftiutter  of  thin  plate-iron,  to  be  applied  to  the  mouth  of  the  hopper  to  exclude 

the  entrance  of  air  by  that  paffage.-  .  ,  .  .  ,  ,  , 

(B)  “  Thefe  bars  are,  in  fa&,  a  grated  door,  kept  in  their  pofition  by  a  catch  L,  and  which  may  be  opened 
at  pleafure  for  cleaning  the  fire  out.  In  fmall  furnaces  an  opening  here  is  all  that  is  neceffary  $  the  bars 

may  be  difpenfed  with.  ,  r  .  .  .  ,  . 

(c)  “  Between  the  back  end,  V,  of  the  bottom  bars,  and  the  bread  brickwork  b  is  reprefented  111  the  plat* 

a  fedlion  of  a  flintier,  which  is  fometimes  opened  for  the  purpofe  of  getting  out  the  refufe  of  the  fuel. 
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Turn  ace.  Bunnell  and  Silver,  Bedford-flreet,  Covent  Garden,  to 
fee  one  of  thefe  furnaces  at  work,  and  we  were  not  a 
little  gratified  in  observing  that  the  fmalleft  appearance 
of  fmoke  could  not  be  perceived  iffuing  from  the  top  of 
the  chimney.  The  advantages  of  fuch  an  improvement 
can  hardly  be  better  illuftrated  than  by  mentioning 
what  had  aCtually  happened  with  this  fleam  engine. 
The  fmoke,  before  the  improved  furnace  was  employed, 
incommoded  the  neighbourhood  fo  much,  that  it  was 
flopped  as  an  intolerable  nuifance.  Now  it  is  fo  far 
from  diflurbing  any  one,  that,  without  being  admitted 
to  fee  the  engine,  it  w'ould  be  aCtually  impofhble  to 
know'  when  it  is  at  work. 

u  Thefe  furnaces,  we  underftand,  have  alfo  been  a- 
dopted  by  many  intelligent  manufacturers  at  Leeds  and 
at  Manchefler.  At  the  latter  place,  if  w'e  may  credit 
newfpaper  reports,  feveral  manufacturers  have  had  their 
'works  indicted  as  nuifances  for  not  having  adopted  the 
improvement  3  the  magiftiates  arguing,  that,  though 
the  welfare  of  the  place  required  that  fuch  inconveni¬ 
ences  fliould  be  fubmitted  to  while  no  poftible  cure  for 
them  was  known,  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  equally  demand,  now'  that  the  evil  can  be  done 
away,  that  fmoking  furnaces  fhould  not  be  permitted  in 
the  place. 

“  We  earneftly  recommend  to  owners  of  fleam  en¬ 
gines,  and  alfo  to  thofe  wrho  are  annoyed  by  them,  to 
endeavour  to  bring  this  improvement  into  general  ufe. 
Indeed,  we  entertain  no  doubt  of  its  being  univerfally 
adopted  fooner  or  later;  for  *  it  yields  advantages  not 
only  in  point  of  cleanlinefs,  comfort,  and  health,  but 
alfo  in  point  of  intereft  3  all  the  fmoke  ufually  difchar- 
ged  at  the  top  of  the  chimney,  being  in  faCt,  fo  much 
good  fuel,  that  only  w'anted  the  contact  of  frefh  air  to 
inflame  it  under  the  boiler.  It  is  a  faCt  wTell  known, 
that  the  flame  w'hich  is  often  feen  iffuing  from  the  chim¬ 
neys  of  founders,  &c.  has  no  exiftence  except  at  the 
top  of  the  chimney  :  while  afcending  the  flue  it  is  only 
denfe  fmoke,  confiding  of  the  azote  of  the  atmofpheric 
air  decompofed  in  paffing  through  the  fire,  of  hydro¬ 
gen,  coal  tar,  and  carbonaceous  matter,  of  fuch  a  high 
temperature,  that  it  only  wants  oxygen  to  make  it  in¬ 
flame  fpontaneoufly  :  this  it  obtains  from  the  atmofphe¬ 
ric  air  into  which  it  afcends,  and  then  prefents  fuch  ap¬ 
pearances  as  would  make  a  hafty  obferver  adopt  the  opi¬ 
nion  that  the  flame  had  afcended,  as  flame,  from  the 
fuel  in  the  furnace  3  which  is  by  no  means  the  cafe.  A 
confideration  of  this  Ample  faCt  will  convince  any  per- 
fon  that  it  is  not  an  inconfiderable  proportion  of  the 
fuel  that  is  thus  wafted.  Nor  is  this  the  only  lofs  fuf- 
tained  3  the  quantity  of  heat  required  not  merely  to  ren¬ 
der  fuch  a  portion  of  the  fuel  volatile,  but  to  give  to  it 
a  temperature  able  to  produce  the  effeCt  of  which  we 
have  taken  notice,  is  itfelf  furnifhed  at  the  expence  of 
an  extra  and  unneceffary  quantity  of  fuel.  The  whole 
w'afte  in  many  cafes  is,  we  are  perfuaded,  not  lefs  than 
an  eighth  of  the  whole  fuel  employed.” 

Furnace  for  One  of  the  moft  important  furnaces,  particularly  for 
fmelting  this  country,  where,  although  great  and  elfential  im- 
iron#  provements  have  been  made  by  induftry  and  ingenuity, 
the  manufacture  is  yet  in  its  infancy,  is  that  for  the 
fmelting  of  iron. 

We  (hall  therefore  enter  more  fully  into  the  detail  of 
the  hiftory,  conftruCtion,  and  general  principles  of  the 
operation  of  blaft  furnaces 3  and  in  tracing  their  pro- 
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greflive  hiftory,  it  may  be  obferved,  that  in  this  coun-  Furnase'. 
try  it  has  experienced  a  levolution,  of  W'hich  no  analo-  v 
gous  inftance  has  occurred  in  other  countries. 

In  the  early  and  barbarous  periods  of  fociety,  before  Hiftory 
the  introduction  of  agriculture,  the  furface  of  a  country 
is  ufually  covered  with  extenfive  forefts.  From  this  cir- 
cumftance  wood,  as  being  moft  accefiible,  abundant, 

«nd  of  eafieft  application,  is  ufually  employed  by  man¬ 
kind  for  the  purpofes  of  fuel.  In  the  progrefs  of  popu¬ 
lation  and  improvement,  other  advantages  were  derived 
from  the  general  ufe  of  wood  as  fuel 3  and  among  thefe 
the  improvement  of  the  climate,  and  clearing  land  for 
the  purpofes  of  agriculture,  were  none  of  the  leaft.  The 
application  of  w'ood  as  fuel  to  different  manufactories, 
had  no  doubt  alfo  an  early  origin  ;  and  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  iron,  if  conducted  on  a  fcale  of  any  extent, 
the  demand  for  fuel  of  this  kind  muft  have  been  very 
great.  If,  then,  during  the  gradual  improvement  and 
profperity  of  this  country,  this  manufacture,  in  place 
of  remaining  ftationary,  or  declining,  from  diminifhed 
confumption,  lias  increafed  in  capital  and  extent,  with¬ 
out  fome  fubftitute  for  W’ood,  the  art  would  have  been 
long  before  this  time  entirely  loft,  becaufe  it  depended 
on  a  flock  which  muft  have  rapidly  declined,  and  even 
its  very  exiftence  was  often  far  from  being  compatible 
with  the  viewrs  and  intereft  of  landholders.  Such  wrere 
the  circumftances  in  which  Great  Britain  W'as  placed, 
from  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  to  the  middle  of  the  1 8th 
century.  During  this  period,  being  in  a  profperous 
flate,  the  manufaClures  and  commerce  of  the  country 
increafed  the  demand  for  iron,  while  the  fupply  of 
wood,  one  of  the  moft  neceffary  materials  in  its  manu¬ 
facture,  w’as  greatly  diminifhed.  It  is  true,  indeed, 
that,  previous  to  this  period,  pit-coal  had  been  employ¬ 
ed  as  a  fubftitute  3  but  the  prejudice  of  fome,  and  the 
felfifh  view's  of  others,  and  efpecially  the  want  of  fuffi- 
cient  mechanical  pow'ers,  obftruCted  the  progrefs  of 
this  mode  of  manufacture.  When,  however,  thefe  dif¬ 
ficulties  w'ere  furmounted,  and  it  was  found  that  the 
change  of  fuel  in  the  blaft  furnace  w*as  likely  to  prove 
beneficial,  this  manufacture  acquired  new'  vigour,  and 
improvements  fucceeded  each  other  in  rapid  fuccefiion. 

In  a  period  of  about  50  years,  a  complete  revolution 
was  effeCted,  not  only  in  relinquifhing  the  mode  of  ma¬ 
king  iron  with  charcoal  and  in  employing  pit-coal  in 
the  blaft  furnace,  but  alfo  in  the  immenfe  increafe  of 
the  manufacture. 

At  what  period  the  manufaClure  of  iron  commenced  and  pro¬ 
in  Britain,  cannot  be  precifely  afcertained.  It  has,Erefs.°h m 
however,  been  fuppofed,  that  the  Phoenicians,  whoBntain* 
wrought  the  tin  mines  of  Cornwall,  may  have  introdu¬ 
ced  into  the  country  men  w'ho  were  fkilled  in  metallic 
ores,  and  W'ere  capable  of  eftimating  their  value,  by 
converting  thefe  mineral  riches  to  fuch  purpofes  as  their 
own  neceflities,  or  the  wants  of  the  inhabitants,  might 
require.  It  is  probable  alfo,  that  the  invalion  of  Eng¬ 
land  by  the  Danes,  and  their  eftablifhment  in  this 
country,  added  fomething  to  their  former  knowledge 
in  the  art  of  mining  and  manufacturing  the  ores  of  iron* 

In  fupport  of  this  conjeCture,  the  large  heaps  of  fcoria 
found  in  many  parts  of  England,  and  having  a  confi- 
derable  thicknefs  of  foil  upon  them,  have  been  denomi¬ 
nated  from  time  immemorial,  “  Danes  cinders  3”  and 
indeed  fo  early  as  the  year  1620,  large  oaks  w  ere  found 
in  a  flate  of  decay,  upon  the  tops  of  fome  of  thofe  hills 
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of  fcoria.  But  although  thefe  may  have  been  very  an¬ 
cient  manufactures,  it  is  the  lefs  probable  that  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  thefe  cinders  is  to  be  afcribed  to  the  blaft 
furnace  j  for  at  that  remote  period  the  manufacture  was 
chiefly  direCted  to  the  fabrication  of  fmall  portions  of 
malleable  iron,  in  what  were  called  foot-blafts  and 
bloomeries.  The  art  of  carting  or  moulding  in  iron 
was  either  altogether  unknown,  or  in  fo  rude  a  ftate, 
that  it  could  not  be  profecuted  with  much  profpeCt  of 
advantage.  Pig  or  cart  iron,  if  it  was  at  all  produced, 
was  then  of  the  moft  refraCtory  nature  for  being  con¬ 
verted  into  malleable  iron.  It  was  not  till  a  future  pe¬ 
riod,  when  improvements  had  been  made  in  machinery, 
and  the  advantages  of  a  diviflon  of  labour  were  known, 
that  different  furnaces  were  conftruCted  ;  one  for  manu- 
faCluring  pig  iron,  and  another  for  converting  it  into 
malleable  iron.  To  this  the  blaft  furnace  feems  to  have 
owed  its  exiftence,  and  it  is  to  be  confidered  as  an  im¬ 
provement  of  the  advantages  which  are  derived  from  a 
diviflon  of  labour.  The  blaft  furnaces  being  exclufively 
appropriated  to  the  making  of  pig  iron,  the  attentive 
manufacturer  w7ould  foon  perceive  that  the  produCts  of 
the  furnace  were  often  different  from  each  other.  Re¬ 
peated  obiervation  and  experience  would  enable  him  to 
afcertain  what  was  the  caufe  of  this  difference.  Obfer- 
ving  that  an  additional  quantity  of  fuel  rendered  the 
forged  pig  iron  more  fufible,  this  circumrtance  w^ould 
fuggert  the  practicability  of  carting  it  into  fhape.  Hence 
probably  arofe  the  art  of  moulding,  which  afterwards, 
as  well  as  the  bar-iron  forge,  became  an  appendage  to 
the  blaft  furnace.  After  this  new  manufacture  became 
familiar,  the  advantage  of  dividing  the  produCt  of  the 
blaft  furnace  into  gray  melting  iron,  or  into  forged  pigs, 
according  to  the  demand,  would  be  obvious. 

In  the  year  1615,  according  to  Dudley,  who  has 
ftated  the  faCt  in  his  Metallum  Martis ,  there  were  no 
lefs  than  300  blaft  furnaces  in  England  for  fmelting 
iron  ore  with  charcoal,  and  each  furnace  was  fupplied 
with  fuel  upon  an  average  of  40  weeks  in  the  year. 
Taking  the  average  produce  of  pig  iron  at  each  furnace 
of  1 5  tons  per  week,  or  600  tons  per  annum,  the  total 
annual  quantity  will  amount  to  1 80,000  tons,  which  is 
a  greater  quantity  than  has  ever  been  produced  in  Bri¬ 
tain  fince  that  period.  It  is  fuppofed  that  this  quantity 
may  be  greatly  exaggerated,  but  at  the  fame  time  it  is 
allowed  that  the  iron  manufacture  was,  at  this  early  pe¬ 
riod,  highly  profperous  and  productive.  But  in  the 
progrefs  of  agriculture  and  the  increafe  ©f  population, 
it  was  neceflary  to  clear  the  land  for  the  purpofe  of  cul¬ 
tivation.  From  this  circumrtance,  as  well  as  from  the 
great  confumption  of  wood  fsr  the  navy,  the  fupply  of 
fuel  was  greatly  diminithed ;  fo  that  the  iron  manufac¬ 
ture  became  confequently  lefs  productive. 

It  is  curious  to  remark  that,  although  pit-coal  was 
known  long  before  this  period,  and  was  wrought  at 
Newcaftle  previous  to  the  year  1272, 'and  great  quan¬ 
tities  of  it  were  annually  exported  to  Holland  and  the 
Low  Countries,  and  was  ufed  in  the  fmith’s  forge,  and 
other  manufactures  which  require  a  ftrong  continued 
heat,  yet  in  England  the  prejudice  againft  its  ufe  in  the 
manufacture  of  cart  iron  was  fo  inveterate,  that  when  it 
Was  fir  ft  propofed  and  attempted,  every  obftacle  which 
could  be  devifed  was  thrown  in  its  way.  During  the 
reign  of  James  I.  feveral  patents  were  granted  for  the 
<xclufive  privilege  of  manufacturing  iron  with  pit-coal. 


None  of  the  adventurers,  however,  fucceeded  in  their 
attempts  till  the  year  1619,  when  Dudley  made  pig- 
iron  in  a  blaft  furnace,  but  produced  only  three  tons  in 
the  week.  At  this  time  the  price  of  iron  had  rifen,  in 
confequence  of  many  of  the  iron  works  having  flopped 
for  want  of  wood  as  fuel.  To  thofe  manufacturers, 
therefore,  who  could  ftill  be  furniftied  with  a  fupply  of 
wood,  the  manufacture  was  highly  profitable,  fo  that 
they  oppofed  any  new  attempt  by  which  the  price  of 
iron  was  likely  to  be  diminifhed. 

After  this  period,  the  progrefs  of  the  iron  manufac  ¬ 
ture  was  greatly  interrupted  from  other  caufes.  Amidft 
the  diftraCtion  occafioncd  by  the  civil  wars  which  raged 
in  England,  little  improvement  was  to  be  expeCted. 
It  appears,  however,  that  patents  were  granted  during 
the  Commonwealth,  for  the  exclufive  privilege  of  ma¬ 
nufacturing  iron  in  the  new  way  ;  and  in  one  of  thefe, 
it  was  believed  at  the  time,  that  the  ProteClor  himfelf 
had  a  (hare.  All  thefe  experienced  the  fate  of  the 
former,  and  no  manufacture  of  any  extent  was  fuccefs- 
fully  eftablifhed.  In  the  year  1663,  Dudley  in  his  ap¬ 
plication  for  his  laft  patent,  ftated  that  he  could  pro¬ 
duce  at  one  time  feven  tons  of  pig  iron  in  the  week 
with  a  furnace  of  an  improved  conftruCtion,  27  feet 
fquare,  and  with  bellows  which  one  man,  without  much 
fatigue,  could  work  for  an  hour. 

Thus,  as  the  demand  for  wood  for  the  purpofes  of 
fuel  in  this  manufacture  increafed,  and  the  growth  of 
timber  was  greatly  diminifhed,  the  manufacturer  was 
forced  by  neceflky  to  have  recourfe  to  the  ufe  of  pit- 
coal  \  and  when  various  valuable  improvements  had 
been  made  en  machinery,  and  particularly  when  the 
beneficial  effeCts  of  the  fleam  engine  had  been  afcer- 
tained,  the  iron  manufacturer  faw  himfelf  in  poffeflion 
of  a  command  of  powrer  in  the  management  of  his  ma¬ 
terials,  of  which  he  had  formerly  no  conception.  The 
fmall  furnace  fupplied  with  air  from  bellows  conftruCted 
of  leather,  which  was  moved  by  means  of  oxen,  horfes, 
or  men,  went  into  difufe,  when  larger  furnaces  were 
introduced,  wfith  an  increafe  of  the  column  of  air,  for 
the  purpofe  of  exciting  combuftion.  But  at  this  period, 
when  the  manufacture  derived  new7  vigour  from  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  the  fleam  engine,  and  the  general  im¬ 
provement  in  machinery,  it  feemed,  from  the  operation 
of  other  caufes,  and  particularly  from  the  deficiency  of 
fuel,  to  decline  rapidly.  The  demand  for  iron  in  the 
manufactured  ftate,  and  particularly  for  bar  iron,  had 
increafed,  while  the  quantity  produced  gradually  dimi- 
nifhed.  Recourfe  wras  now  had  to  foreign  markets  for 
a  fupply,  and  the  importation  of  Ruffian  and  SwTedifh 
iron  then  commenced.  Of  the  300  blaft  furnaces  fpo- 
ken  of  by  Dudley,  59  onlyexifted;  and  eftimating  their 
annual  produce  at  about  295  tons  to  each  furnace,  the 
total  amount  did  not  much  exceed  1 7,000  tons. 

Such  was  the  ftate  of  the  manufacture  of  iron  in 
England  and  Wales,  before  the  introduction  of  pit- 
coal  ;  and  thus  it  appears,  that  in  a  period  of  from  100 
to  130  years,  it  had  fuffered  a  diminution  of  more  than 
50,000  tons  annually.  It  proved  of  Angular  benefit  to 
this  manufacture,  that  the  fleam  engine,  which  had 
then  become  a  powerful  machine,  was  introduced,  for 
the  purpofe  of  railing  and  comprefling  the  air,  and 
could  be  employed  in  thofe  places  where  materials  were 
abundant,  but  where  there  wras  a  deficiency  of  water  for 
moving  the  machinery.  Befides,  experience  now  taught 
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furnace,  tlie  manufacturer,  that  the  produce  of  his  furnace  could 
- be  increafed  by  enlarging  the  diameter  of  the  fleam  cy¬ 
linder,  for  rendering  the  vacuum  under  the  pilton  more 
perfeCl  ;  and  it  was  foon  found  that,  by  increasing  thefe 
effects,  fuch  a  quantity  of  pig  iron  could  be  produced 
from  the  coak  of  pit-coal,  as  would  be  attended  with  a 
Suitable  profit.  It  is  Scarcely  to  be  wondered  at,  that 
this  circumftance  Ihould  have  long  remained  a  Secret  ; 
for  a  Small  quantity  of  air  only  being  neceffary  to  ig¬ 
nite  the  charcoal  furnace,  whether  it  arofe  from  the  pe¬ 
culiar  inflammability  of  the  fuel,  or  the  fmall  capacity 
of  the  furnace,  it  was  always  under  the  eye  of  the  ma- 
nufaClurer,  and  he  would  more  frequently  experience 
the  inconveniences  of  overblowing  than  underblowing 
the  furnace.  It  feems  too  extremely  probable,  that 
pit-coal,  being  conSidered  in  every  refpeCt  inferior  to 
charcoal,  the  manufacturer  wmuld  proceed  with  great 
caution  in  enlarging  the  column  of  air,  or  increafing 
its  denfity ;  and  thus  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
its  ufe  w7ould  be  in  a  great  meafure  loft.  When,  how¬ 
ever,  experience  had  taught  them  a  different  leffon,  the 
limits  to  the  quantity  of  air  that  might  be  direCled  to  a 
coak  blaft  furnace,  before  any  injurious  effeCts  arofe, 
were  not  very  obfervable.  It  was  found,  indeed,  that 
the  denfity  of  air  diminifhed  the  quantity  of  the  pro¬ 
duce,  and  the  fame  law  Seemed  to  hold  with  regard  to 
pit-coal  as  well  as  to  wood, — that  the  Softer  qualities 
might  be  overblown,  while  the  ftrata  of  a  denfer  and 
more  compaCt  confiftence  remained  undiminifhed  before 
a  heavier  blaft. 

Comes  into  Between  the  years  1750  and  1760  the  coak  of  pit- 

general  ufe.  coal  was  pretty  generally  fubftituted  for  charcoal,  in  the 
blaft  furnace.  The  iron  manufacture  affumed  new  vi¬ 
gour,  and  in  a  period  of  30  years  it  experienced  in 
England  and  Wales  a  very  remarkable  progrefs.  From 
the  general  and  increafing  ufe  of  pit-coal,  it  is  probable 
that  many  of  the  charcoal  works  wTere  Sooner  relinquilh- 
ed  than  they  would  otherwife  have  been.  The  hiftory 
of  the  celebrated  foundery  of  Carron  in  Scotland,  af¬ 
fords  us  a  curious  inftance  of  the  progrefs  of  the  ufe  of 
pit-coal  in  this  manufacture.  Thefe  extenftve  opera¬ 
tions  commenced  about  the  year  1760.  The  blowing, 
as  was  the  praCtice  at  the  time,  was  performed  by  means 
of  large  bellow's,  moved  by  a  water  wheel.  But  as 
there  was  a  Scanty  Supply  of  air,  and  as  this  was  defi¬ 
cient  in  denfity,  the  weekly  produce  of  the  furnace 
rarely  exceeded  10  or  12  tons,  find  often  in  Summer  this 
quantity  was  confiderably  diminifhed.  With  a  view  to 
improve  the  operation,  immenfe  quantities  of  wood 
charcoal  wrere  prepared,  and  it  was  found  that  the  pro- 
cefs  of  Smelting  Succeeded  much  better  with  this  kind  of 
fuel  than  with  the  mineral  coal  which  was  dug  out  in 
the  neighbourhood.  But  in  the  improvement  of  ma¬ 
chinery,  more  effeClual  means  were  discovered  to  pro¬ 
cure  a  blaft  of  Sufficient  force  and  denfity  for  the  igni- 
tion  of  pit-coal,  wheels  of  greater  power  w  ere  conftruc- 
ted  *,  the  ufe  of  the  bellowTs  was  relinquifhed,  and  in 
their  place  large  iron  cylinders,  fo  contrived  as  to  blow 
both  up  and  dowrn,  were  introduced.  Thus,  a  larger 
column  of  air,  of  three  or  four  times  the  former  denfity, 
was  obtained,  and  the  beneficial  effeCts  arifing  from  the 
improvements  were  foon  perceived  ;  for  the  fame  fur¬ 
nace  W’hich  formerly  produced  10  or  12  tons  in  the 
week,  Sometime*  yielded  40  tons  in  the  Same  time; 


and  on  an  annual  average,  not  leSs  than  15,000  tons  Furnace. 

of  metal.  * - /— J 

About  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  wTe 
are  informed  by  Dudley,  that  blaft  furnaces  had  been 
conftruCted  on  fo  large  a  ieale,  and  with  fuch  a  powrer 
of  machinery,  as  to  yield  a  daily  produce  of  more  than 
twro  tons  of  charcoal  iron  ;  but  it  is  probable  that  fo 
large  a  produce  could  only  be  obtained  in  Situations 
where  there  wras  a  copious  Supply  of  water,  and  where 
the  water  wheels  and  bellows y  employed  were  of  large 
fize.  In  the  more  ordinary  modes  of  conducing  this 
procefs,  furnaces  of  a  much  Smaller  Size  were  employed, 
and  thefe  received  the  Supply  of  air  from  hand  bellows 
which  were  moved  by  men,  and  Sometimes  by  cattle. 

From  the  Superiority  of  the  manufacture  of  iron  guns, 
mortars,  &.e.  England  poffeffed  at  this  time  a  consider¬ 
able  export  trade  ;  but  as  pit-coal  had  not  yet  been  ap¬ 
plied  to  any  departments  in  the  manufacture  of  iron,  it 
feems  probable  that  thefe  articles  were  caft  from  the 
large  blaft  furnaces,  becaufe  the  flame  of  wood,  com¬ 
paring  it  with  that  of  pit-coal,  poflefling  but  feeble  ef¬ 
fects,-  would  render  the  application  of  the  reverberating 
furnace  (if  it  was  then  known),  of  no  ufe  in  the  calling 
of  guns  and  mortars.  The  want  of  pit-coal  in  every  de¬ 
partment  of  the  foundery,  greatly  retarded  the  perfec¬ 
tion  to  which  the  art  of  moulding  might  have  arrived, 
and  even  obftruCted  its  improvement.  The  backward 
ftate  in  which  the  art  of  calling  and  moulding  long  re¬ 
mained  in  this  country,  ihewed  that  the  want  of  this 
material  of  the  fmelting  fuel  in  the  blaft  furnace  was 
long  Severely  felt ;  and  owing  to  this,  other  nations, 
who  in  many  other  refpeCls  enjoyed  fewer  advantages, 
made  more  rapid  progrefs  in  the  improvement  of  this, 
manufadure.  Before  this  period,  it  is  not  improbable 
that  the  ufe  of  pit-coal  might  have  been  fuggefted  to  the 
manufacturer,  and  that  this  material,  employed  as  a 
fuel,  might  have  been  conlidered  as  an  auxiliary,  or  as 
a  fubftitute  in  various  departments  of  the  procefs.  The 
inflammability  of  this  fubltance,  and  its  tendency  to  be 
converted  into  a  cinder,  as  wTell  as  the  general  decay  of 
wood,  would  afford  Sufficient  ground  for  what  might  be 
conlidered  by  many  as  a  ufelefs  Speculation.  The  be¬ 
nefits  of  this  manufacture  as  it  then  Hood,  had  been 
carefully  invelligated,  and  fully  appreciated  by  thofe 
who  were  interefted  in  it.  The  fupply  of  wTood  only 
feemed  to  limit  its  extent,  but  for  want  of  a  Sufficient 
fupply  of  materials,  the  eftablifhment  of  new  works  be¬ 
came  impracticable,  thofe  already  engaged  in  the  bufi- 
nefs  were  anxious  to  preferve  the  fupply  they  enjoyed, 
however  limited,  than  encourage  any  innovation  or 
change  in  the  procefs,  which,  by  the  fubftitution  of  pit- 
coal  for  charcoal  from  wood,  would  probably  give  to 
new  adventurers  and  Speculators  a  Superiority  of  the 
market.  Belldes,  many  of  the  furnaces  wdiich  were 
then  going,  were  at  a  great  diftance  from  pit-coal,  So 
that  the  general  ufe  of  this  fubltance,  and  the  advan¬ 
tages  to  be  derived  from  it,  wrould  be  highly  injurious 
to  their  interefts. 

Such  was  the  ftate  of  this  manufacture  when  the  ufe 
of  pit-coal  in  this  procefs  was  difcovered,  or  when  it  was 
propofed  to  employ  it  for  this  purpofe.  With  this  view, 

James  l.  in  the  year  1 61 2,  granted  a  patent  to  Simon 
Sturtevant,  for  the  exclufive  manufacture  of  iron  with 
pit-coal,  for  the  period  of  31  years.  In  obtaining  this 

privilege, 
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Furnace,  privilege,  the  patentee  obliged  himfelf  to  publiHi  a  full 
^  v  ,  i  +account  0f  his  difcoveries,  and  this  appeared  in  a  work 
in  quarto,  under  the  title  of  “  Metallica.”  It  appears, 
however,  that  Sturtevant  had  not  fucceeded  in  his 
fchemes  5  for  in  the  following  year  he  gave  up  his  privi¬ 
lege,  but  it  is  not  known  to  what  caufes  the  failure  is 
to  be  afcribed. 

Another  After  Sturtevant,  a  John  Ravenfon  embarked  in  the 
adventurer. fame  hazardous  undertaking  \  and  although  he  procured 
a  patent  without  much  trouble,  he  had  foon  to  encoun¬ 
ter  difficulties  in  the  way  of  ultimate  fuccefs,  analogous 
to  thofe  which  had  prevailed  over  the  perfeverance  of 
Sturtevant,  and  induced  him  to  relinquifh  the  farther 
profecution  of  his  fchemes.  He  obtained  his  patent  on 
conditions  fimilar  to  thofe  on  which  his  preaeceffor  pro¬ 
cured  it,  in  confequeuce  of  which  he  publiihed  his 
“  Metallica”  in  1613.  All  his  fucceffors  were  like 
him,  obliged  to  reftgn  their  patents  from  the  want  of 
adequate  fuccefs. 

Dudley  ob-  Dudley  procured  his  patent  in  the  year  1619,  and 
tarns  a  pa-  not  with  Handing  he  affirmed  that  he  manufadured  not 
more  than  three  tons  per  week,  he  found  it  a  lucrative 
undertaking.  This  difcovery  he  brought  to  perfedion 
at  the  works  of  his  father  in  Worcefterfhire  \  but  by 
the  influence  of  thofe  who  wifhed  to  ffiare  in  the  emolu¬ 
ments  arifing  from  the  manufadure  of  iron  with  pit- 
coal,  his  patent  was  limited  to  14  inftcad  of  31  years. 
He  informs  us  himfelf,  that,  during  the  greater  part  of 
this  period,  he  was  enabled  to  fell  pig  and  bar  iron 
much  cheaper  than  any  of  his  competitors  \  but  as  his 
remarkable  fuccefs  drew  their  envy  upon  him,  his  de¬ 
voted  works  were  at  length  deftroyed  by  a  lawlefs  mob, 
urged  on,  it  is  fuppofed,  to  perpetrate  fo  atrocious  a 
deed  by  his  rivals  in  bufmefs.  In  this  unmerited  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  fanguine  but  unfortunate  Dudley,  the  coke 
pig  procefs  unqueftionably  experienced  an  irreparable 
lofs.  He  had  fo  many  rivals  to  contend  with,  by  virtue 
of  the  original  ground  he  occupied  as  a  manufadurer, 
and  his  attachment  to  the  caufe  of  royalty  was  fo  fln- 
cere,  that  his  improvements  were  eftedually  prevented 
from  arriving  at  lading  or  general  utility.  Could  he 
have  procured  a  new  patent  after  the  refloration,  there 
is  little  doubt  but  he  would  have  again  entered  with 
aridity  on  the  laborious  paths  of  difcovery.  In  peti¬ 
tioning  for  the  recovery  of  his  ancient  privileges,  we 
find  him  declaring  that  inflead  of  three,  he  was  enabled 
to  manufadure  feven  tons  per  week  of  coke  pig  iron,  in 
confequence  of  a  large  furnace,  and  an  improved  bel¬ 
lows. 

allcll.pl5  To  /tand  clear  as  much  as  poffible  of  the  method  of 
to  evade  it.  operation  which  Dudley  had  difeovered,  one  Captain 
Buck,  Major  Wildman,  and  fome  others,  conftruded 
large  air-furnaces  in  the  foreit  of  Dean,  into  which  they 
put  clay  pots,  for  containing  the  requifite  preparations 
of  ore  and  charcoal.  Pit-coal  was  employed  for  the 
purpofe  of  heating  the  furnaces  ;  and  it  is  highly  prob¬ 
able  that  thefe  new  adventurers  were  fanguine  enough 
to  believe  that,  by  tapping  the  pots  below,  the  feparat- 
ed  metal  would  flow  out.  This  flrange  method  of  allay¬ 
ing  was  foon  found  impradicable ;  for  the  heat  was  not 
of  fufficient  intenfity  to  produce  an  entire  feparation ; 
the  pots  gave  way,  and  the  profecution  of  this  ridiculous 
fcheme  was  fpeedily  relinquifhed . 

The  manufadure  of  iron  received  no  farther  im¬ 
provements  for  about  a  century  after  this  period.  It 
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was  found  to  be  pradicable  ;  but  how  to  procure  fuch  a  Furnace, 
quantity  as  to  produce  a  lucrative  return,  was  not  to  v  "  " 
be  derived  from  the  mere  knowledge  of  the  particular 
proportions  of  the  raw  materials.  Had  machinery 
reached  that  degree  of  perfedion  in  the  time  of  the  ill 
fated  Dudley  which  it  has  lince  done,  we  have  good 
rcalon  to  believe  that  the  rapid  progrefs  of  the  pig  iron 
manufadure  would' have  dated  its  Origin  from  the  aera 
of  that  enterpriling  genius. 

We  lhall  conclude  this  hiftorical  account  of  the  iron  pr0(juce  <*f 
manufadure,  with  a  view  of  the  progreflive  quantity  furnaces  in 
produced  at  the  different  furnaces  in  Great  Britain  at  Britain, 
different  periods. 


Tons. 


250 


294 


545 


907 

875 


In  1620,  the  300  blaft  furnaces  mentioned  by 
Dudley,  which  exifted  in  England  and  Wales, 
produced  each  at  an  average 
At  a  later  period,  but  previous  to  the  ufe  of  pit- 
coal,  39  furnaces  produced  each  on  an  average 
In  1788,  24  charcoal  furnaces,  which  were  then 
going  in  England,  produced  each  on  an 
average  - 

In  1788,  53  blaff  furnaces,  in  which  coak  from 
pit-coal  was  ufed,  yielded  each  on  an  average, 
nearly  -  _  _ 

In  17S8,  eight  furnaces  in  Scotland  produced 
on  an  average,  each 

In  1796,  there  were  in  England  and  Wales,* 

104  furnaces,  from  each  of  which  was  obtain¬ 
ed  on  an  average  - 

In  1796,  17  furnaces  in  Scotland  produced 
each  on  an  average 

But  from  the  above  flatement  we  are  not  enabled  to 
draw  an  accurate  conclulionof  the  degree  of  improvement 
which  has  been  introduced  in  blowing  machinery  \  for 
among  the  furnaces  mentioned  in  1796,  were  included 
a  number  of  charcoal  blafls,  which  yielded  only  a  fmall 
produce.  .  But  the  average  produce  of  iron  manufac¬ 
tured  at  pit-coal  blaff  furnaces,  at  no  lefs  an  amount  than 

At  melting  furnaces  -  _  1200 

At  forge  pig  works  -  -  2000 

To  what  we  have  now  faid,  we  ffiallonly  give  a  view  Prices  at 
of  the  prices  of  the  produce  of  this  manufadure,  and  different 
the  channels  of  confumption  for  this  immenfe  quantity  Pcriocis* 
of  materials.  : 


1048 

946 


Her  Ton. 

L.6 

0  0 

8 

0  0 

9 

10  0 

4 

0  0 

5 

10  0 

7 

10  0 

8 

10  0 

Charcoal  pig  iron  fold  in  1620  for 
Ditto  for  melting  in  1788 
Ditto  in  1798 

Coak  pig  iron  in  the  time  of  Dudley 
Ditto  in  1 788, 

Ditto  in  1 798, 

Melting  iron  in  1802, 

The  produce  of  pig  iron  in  England  and  Wales, 
and  m  Scotland,  from  168  furnaces,  has  been  calculated 
at  the  immenfe  quantity  of  172,000  tons.  It  will  be 
lmpodible  to  fay  with  abfolute  precifion  what  are  the 
channels  into  which  this  immenfe  quantity  of  raw  ma- 
tenais  paffes  for  confumption  ;  but  the  following  viewsconfuma. 
will  enable  the  reader  to  account  for  part  of  it.  §  uo  TpTg. 

Tons.  non. 

Annual  confumption  in  the  ere&ion  of  new  fur¬ 
naces,  forges,  &c.  -  .  500Q 

^ m  Annual 
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Annual  eonfumption  at  forges  in  Britain,  for 
the  manufacture  of  baf  iron  * 

Purchafed  by  government  in  the  ftate  of  can¬ 
nons,  mortars,  Sec.  on  an  .average .  of  three 
years,  including  the  wafte  in  melting,  &c. 
with  what  is  employed  in  the  navy  as  bal- 
laft  - 

Ditto  by  the  India  Company 
Ditto  for  merchantmen 
Ballad  for  India  and  merchantmen 


Tons. 


70,000 


14,899 

5>700 
1 1 ,000 

5°  00 
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Let  us  now  confider  the  conftruClion  and  general 
of  the  blaft  principles  of  the  blaft  furnace.  The  term  blajl  is  em- 
furnaCC*  ployed  at  irc^  founderies,  to  fignify  the  column  of  air 
which  is  forced  into  the  furnace  for  the  purpofe  ofpromot- 
ing  combuftion.  The  velocity  of  this  blaft  is  produced 
by  the  blowing  machine  impelling  the  contents  of  the 
air-pump  through  one  or  two  fmall  apertures,  and  in 
this  way  a  column  of  air  of  various  denfity  is  produced. 

Mere  we  propofe  to  avail  ourfelves  of  what  has  been 
done  by  Mr  Mufliet,  formerly  of  the  Calder  iron  works 
near  Glafgowq  a  manufacturer  himfelf,  who  with  much 
philofophical  diferimination  joins  a  great  deal  of  excellent 
pra&ical  obfervation.  The  many  valuable  hints  which 
he  has  fuggefted,  will,  we  truft,  not.only  be  acceptable, 
but  prove  highly  beneficial  in  dire&ing  and  aftjfting  the 
views  and  operations  of  thofe  concerned  in  this  impor¬ 
tant  manufacture. 

To  have  a  clear  view  of  his  reafonings  and  obferva- 
tions  on  the  nature  and  principles  of  the  blaft  furnace, 
wre  (hall  firft  give  his  defeription  of  the  building  and 
apparatus,  and  then  detail  what  he  has  faid  concerning 
its  management  and  mode  of  operation. 

Fig.  3*  reprefents  a  blait  furnace  with  part  of  the 
CCXXV.  blowing  machine.  A  the  regulating  cylinder,  eight 
Defeription  feet  diameter  and  eight  feet  high.  B,  the  floating  pifton, 
of  a  fur-  loaded  with  weights  proportionate  to  the  power  of  the 
machine.  C,  the  valve,  by  which  the  air  is  paffed  from 
the  pumping  cylinder  into  the  regulator  :  its  length  26 
inches,  and  breadth  11  inches.  D,  the  aperture  by 
which  the  blafl  is  forced  into  the  furnace.  Diameter 
of  this  range  of  pipes  18  inches.  The  wider  thefe 
pipes  can  with  conveniency  be  ufed,  the  lefs  is  the  fric¬ 
tion,  and  the  more  powerful  are  the  effects  of  the  blaih 
E,  the  blowing  or  pumping  cylinder,  fix  feet  diameter, 
nine  feet  high  :  travel  of  the  pifton  in  this  cylinder 
from  five  to  feven  feet  per  ftroke.  F,  the  blowing 
pifton,  and  a  view  of  one  of  the  valves,  of  which  there 
are  fometimes  two,  and  fometimes  four,  diftributed  over 
the  furface  of  the  pifton.  The  area  of  each  is  propor¬ 
tioned  to  the  number  of  valves  :  commonly  they  are 
12  +  46  inches.  G,  a  pile  of  folid  ftone  building,  on 
which  the  regulating  cylinder  refts,  and  to  which  the 
fianch  arid  tilts  of  the  blowing  cylinder  are  attached. 
H,  the  fafety- valve,  or  cock  *?  by  the  fimple  turning 
of  which  the  blaft  may  be  admitted  to,  or  (hut  off  from 
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hearth,  two  feet  fix  inches  fquare.  KL,  the  height  Furnace. 
of  the  hearth  fix  feet  fix  inches.  L  is  alfo  the  bottom 
of  the  bodies,  which  here  terminate  of  the  fame  fize  as 
the  top  of  the  hearth  }  only  the  former  are  round,  and 
the  latter  fquare.  M,  the  top  of  the  bodies,  12  feet 
diameter  and  eight  feet  of  perpendicular  height.  IN, 
the  top  of  the  furnace,  at  which  the  materials  are 
charged  5  commonly  three  feet  diameter.  MN,  the 
internal  cavity  of  the  furnace  from  the  top  of  the  bodies 
upwards,  30  feet  high.  NK,  total  height  of  the  inter¬ 
nal  parts  of  the  furnace,  44t  feet..  OO,  the  lining. 

This  is  done  in  the  niceft  manner  with  fire-bricks  made 
on  purpofe,  13  inches  long  and  three  inches  thick. 

PP,  a  vacancy  which  is  left  all  round  the.  outfide  of 
the  firft  lining,  three  inches  broad,  and  which  is  beat 
full  of  coke-duft.  This  fpace  is  allowed  for  any  ex- 
panfion  which  might  take  place  in  confequence  of  the 
fwelling  of  the  materials  by  heat  when  defending  to 
the  bottom  of  the  furnace.  Q(£,  the  fecond  lining, 
fimilar  to  the  firft.  R,  a  caft-iron  lintel,  . on  which  the 
bottom  of  the  arch  is  fupported.  RS,  the  rife  of  the  arch. 

ST,  height  of  the  arch  •,  on  the  outfide  14  feet,  and  18 
feet  wide.  VV,  the  extremes  of  the  hearth,  ten  feet 
fquare.  This  and  the  bofti-ftones  are  always  made  from 
a  coarfe  gritted  freeftone,  whofe  fracture  prefents  large 
rounded  grains  of  quartz,  connected  by  means  of  a  ce¬ 
ment  lefs  pure. 

pig.  reprefents  the  foundation  of  the  furnace,  and  a 
full  view  of  the  manner  in  which  the  falfe  bottom  is 
conftru&ed. 

A  A,  the  bottom  ftones  of  the  hearth.  B,  ftratum 
of  bedding  fand.  CC,  paffages  by  which  the  vapours, 
which  may  be  generated  from  the  damps,  are  paffed.  off. 

DD,  pillars  of  brick.  The  letters  in  the  horizontal  view, 
of  the  fame  figure,  correfpond  to  fimilar  letters  in  the 
dotted  elevation. 

Fig.  5.  A  A,  horizontal  fe&ion  of  the  diameter  of  the 
bofhes,  the  lining  and  vacancy  for  fluffing  at  M.  C, 
view  of  the  top  of  the  hearth  at  L. 

Fig.  6.  vertical  fide-fe&ion  of  the  hearth  and  bofhes  ; 
fhewing  the  tymp  and  dam-ftones,  and  the  tymp  and 
dam-plates,  a9  the  tymp-ftone.  b ,  the  tymp-plate, 
which  is  wedged  firmly  to  the  ftone,  to  keep  it  firm .  in 
cafe  of  fplitting  by  the  great  heat,  r,  dam-ftone,  ■which 
occupies  the  whole  breadth  of  the  bottom  of  the  hearth, 
excepting  about  fix  inches,  which,  when  the  furnace  is 
at  work,  is  filled  every  caft.with  ftrong  fand.  This 
ftone  is  furmounted  by  an  iron  plate  of  confiderable 
thicknefs,  and  of  a  peculiar  fhape  d9  and  from  this  call¬ 
ed  the  dam-plate.  The  top  of  the  dam-ftone  and  plate 
is  two,  three,  or  four  inches  under  the  level  of  the  tu¬ 
yere  hole.  The  fpace  betwixt  the  bottom  of  the  tymp 
and  the  dotted  line  is  alfo  rammed  full  of  ftrong  land, 
and  fometimes  fire-clay.  1  his  is  called  the  tymp-ftop- 
ping,  and  prevents  any  part  of  the  blaft  from  being  un** 
neceffarily  expended. 

The  fquare  of  the  bafe  of  this  blaft-furnace  is  38 


of  which  the  blaft  may  be  admitted  to,  or  fhut  off  from  The  fquare  of  the  bafe  of  this  blaft-turnace  is  3* 
the  furnace,  and  paffed  off  to  a  collateral  tube  on  the  feet  5  the  extreme  height  from  the  falfe  bottom  to  th 
oppofite  fide.  I,  the  tuyere,  by  which  the  blaft  enters  top  of  the  crater  is  55  feet. 


the  furnace.  The  end  of  the  tapered  pipe,  which  ap 
proaches  the  tuyere*  receives  fmall  pipes  of  various  dia¬ 
meters,  from  two  to  three  inches,  called  nofe-pipes. 
Thefe  are  applied  at  pleafure,  and  as  the  ftrength 
and  velocity  of  the  blaft  may  require.  K,.  the  bottom 
of  the  hearth,  two  feet  fquare.  L,  the  top  of  the 
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Having  given  the  above  defeription  of  the  conftruc-  Mode  of 
tion  of  the  furnace,  Mr  Muffiet  next  proceeds  to  take  a  operation, 
view  of  its  mode  of  operation  and  management.  “  The 
operations  (he  obferves)  I  am  about  to  deferibe  have 
never  as  yet  received  any  explanation  confonant  to  true 
philofophy  or  chemical  faas j  yet  there  are  few  which 

prefent 
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Furnace,  prefent  a  more  beautiful  chain  of  affinities,  decompofi- 

— * - tion,  and  recombination,  than  the  manufa&ure  of  iron 

in  all  its  various  ftages.  An  extenfive  foundery  is  a  la¬ 
boratory  fraught  with  phenomena  of  the  molt  intereft- 
ing  nature  in  chemiftry  and  natural  philofophy  :  are 
we  not  then  juftly  furprifed  to  find  that  prejudice  ftill 
reigns  there  ;  and  that  the  curious  manipulations  of  thefe 
regions  are  ftill  flirouded  with  error  and  mifconception ; 
as  if  their  dingy  ftrudture  forbade  the  entrance  of  genius, 
or  configned  her  laborious  unlettered  Tons  to  an  endlefs 
ftretch  of  mental  obfcurity  ?” 

Having  defcribed  the  furnace,  he  continues,  “  I 
fliall  proceed  to  detail  the  train  of  preparation  neceflary 
before  the  furnace  is  brought  to  produce  good  melting 
iron. 

Heating  “  The  furnace  being  finilhed,  the  bottom  and  Tides 
and  prepa-  0f  Jt,  for  two  feet  up  the  fquare  funnel,  receive  a  lining 
ration.  0f  common  bricks  upon  edge,  to  prevent  the  ftone  from 
fhivering  or  mouldering  when  the  fire  comes  in  contadl 
with  it.  On  the  front  of  the  furnace  is  ere&ed  a  tem¬ 
porary  fire-place,  about  four  feet  long,  into  the  bottom 
of  which  are  laid  correfponding  bars.  The  fide-walls 
are  made  fo  high  as  to  reach  the  under-furface  of  the 
tymp-ftone  ;  excepting  a  fmall  fpace,  which  afterwards 
receives  an  iron  plate  of  an  inch  and  a  half  thick,  by 
way  of  a  cover :  This  alfo  preferves  the  tymp-ftone 
from  any-injury  it  might  fuftain  by  being  in  contaft  with 
the  flame.  A  fire  is  now  kindled  upon  the  bars,  and 
is  fed  occafionally  with  fmall  coals.  As  the  whole  ca¬ 
vity  of  the  furnace  ferves  as  a  chimney  for  this  fire,  the 
draught  in  confcquence  is  violent,  and  the  body  of  heat 
carried  up  is  very  confiderable.  In  the  courfe  of  three 
weeks  the  furnace  will  thus  become  entirely  free  from 
damp,  and  fit  for  the  reception  of  the  materials  :  when 
this  is  judged  proper  the  fire-place  is  removed,  but 
the  interior  bricks  are  allowed  to  remain  till  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  blowing  commences.  Some  loofe  fuel  is  then 
thrown  upon  the  bottom  of  the  furnace,  and  a  few  baf¬ 
kets  of  cokes  are  introduced  ;  thefe  are  allowed  to  be¬ 
come  thoroughly  ignited  before  more  are  added.  In 
this  manner  the  furnace  is  gradually  filled ;  fometimes 
entirely  full,  and  at  other  times  5-8ths  or  3'4ths  full. 
The  number  of  bafkets  full  depend  entirely  upon  the 
lize  of  the  furnace  :  that  in  the  plate  will  contain  900 
bafkets.  If  the  coal  is  fplint,  the  weight  of  each  baf- 
ket-full  will  be  nearly  1  iolb.  X  900=99, ooolb.  cokes. 
As  this  quality 'of  cokes  is  made  with  a  lofs  of  nearly 
50  per  cent,  the  original  wreight  in  raw  coals  will  be 
equafto  198,0001b.  When  wre  reflect  that  this  vaft  body 
of  ignited  matter  is  replaced  every  third  day,  when  the 
furnace  is^properly  at  work,  a  notion  may  be  formed  of 
the  immenfe  quantity  of  materials  requifite,  as  alfo  the 
confequent  induftry  exerted  to  fupply  one  or  more  fur¬ 
naces  for  the  fpace  of  one  year. 

“  When  the  furnace  is  fufficiently  heated  through¬ 


out,  fpecific  quantities  of  cokes,  iron-ftone,  and  blaft-  Furnace.^ 
furnace  cinders  are  added  :  thefe  are  called  charges. 

The  cokes  are  commonly  filled  in  bafkets,  which,  at 
all  the  various  iron-works  are  nearly  of  a  fize.  The 
weight  of  a  bafket,  however,  depends  entirely  upon  the 
nature  and  quality  of  the  coal,  being  from  70  to  H2lb. 
each  (d).  The  iron-ftone  is  filled  into  boxes,  which*, 
when  moderately  heaped,  contain  561b.  of  torrefied  iron- 
ftone  ;  they  often  exceed  this  when  the  ftone  has  been 
feverely  roafted.  The  firft  charges  which  a  furnace  re¬ 
ceives,  contain  but  a  fmall  proportion  of  iron-ftone  to 
the  weight  of  cokes  :  this  is  afterwards  increafed  to  a 
full  burden,  wffiich  is  commonly  four  balkets  cokes, 

320lb.  ;  two  boxes  iron-ftone,  iialb.  ;  one  box  of  blaft- 
furnace  cinders,  60  or  701b.  (e).  At  new  works,  wdiere 
thefe  cinders  cannot  be  obtained,  a  fimilar  quantity  of 
limeftone  is  ufed. 

“  The  defeent  of  the  charge,  or  burden,  is  facilitated 
by  opening  the  furnace  below  two  or  three  times  a-day, 
throwing  out  the  cold  cinders,  and  admitting,  for  an 
hour  at  a  time,  a  body  of  frefli  air.  This  operation  is 
repeated  till  the  approach  of  the  iron-ftone  and  cinder, 
which  is  always  announced  by  a  partial  fulion,  and  the 
dropping  of  lava  through  the  iron  bars,  introduced  to 
fupport  the  incumbent  materials  while  thofe  on  the  bot¬ 
tom  are  carried  away.  The  filling  above  is  regularly 
continued,  and  when  the  furnace  at  the  top  has  acquired 
a  confiderable  degree  of  heat,  it  is  then  judged  time  toftime 
introduce  the  blaft  ;  the  preparations  neceflary  for  which  £Pply  the 
are  the  following  : —  a 

“  The  dam-ftone  is  laid  in  its  place  firmly  imbedded 
in  fire-clay  ;  the  dam-plate  is  again  imbedded  on  this 
with  the  fame  cement,  and  is  fubjeft  to  the  fame  incli¬ 
nation.  On  the  top  of  this  plate  is  a  flight  deprefiion, 
of  a  curved  form,  towards  that  fide  fartheft  diftant  from 
the  blaft,  for  the  purpofe  of  concentrating  the  fcoria, 
and  allowing  it  to  flow  olf  in  a  connected  ftream,  as  it 
tends  to  furmount  the  level  of  the  dam.  From  this 
notch  to  the  level  of  the  floor  a  declivity  of  brick-work 
is  ere&ed,  down  which  the  fcoria  of  the  furnace  flows 
in  large  quantities.  The  opening  betwixt  the  dam  and 
fide-walls  of  the  furnace,  called  the  fauld ,  is  then  built 
up  with  fand,  the  loofe  bricks  are  removed,  and  the  fur¬ 
nace  bottom  is  covered  with  powdered-lime  or  charcoal- 
duft.  The  ignited  cokes  are  now  allowed  to  fall  down, 
and  are  brought  forward  with  iron  bars  nearly  to  a  level 
with  the  dam.  The  fpace  between  the  furface  of  the 
cokes  and  the  bottom  of  the  tymp-plate  is  next  rammed 
hard  with  ftrong  binding  fand  ;  and  thefe  cokes,  which 
are  expofed  on  the  outfide,  are  covered  with  coke-duft. 

Thefe  precautions  being  taken,  the  tuyere-hole  is  then 
opened  and  lined  with  a  foft  mixture  of  fire-clay  and 
loam  :  the  blaft  is  commonly  introduced  into  the  fur¬ 
nace  at  firft  with  a  fmall  difeharging-pipe,  which  is 
after wa«:ds  increafed  as  occafion  may  require.  In  two 
M  m  2  hours 


(d) .  u  This  fame  variety  in  the  coal  renders  it  almoft  impoffible,  under  one  defeription,  to  give  a  juft  idea  of  the 

proportions  ufed  at  various  blaft  furnaces  to  avoid  being  too  diffufe,  I  (hall  confine  my  defeription  conne&ed 
with  a  coal  of  a  medium  quality,  or  a  mixture  of  fplint  and  free-coal,  a  balket  of  which  will  weigh  from  781b 
to  84lb.  6  1  * 

(e) .  “  A  preference  at  firft  is  always  given  to  blaft-furnace  cinders  in  place  of  lime;  being  already  vitri¬ 
fied,  they  are  of  much  eafier  fufion*  and  tend  to  preferve  the  furface  of  the  hearth  by  glazing  it  over  with  a  black 
vitrid  cruft* 
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Furnace,  hours  after  blowing,  a  confiderable  quantity  of  lava  will 
v— — '  be  accumulated  *,  iron  bars  are  then  introduced,  and 
perforations  made  in  the  compreffed  matter  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  furnace  >  the  lava  is  admitted  to  all  parts  of 
the  hearth/  and  foon  thoroughly  heats  and  glazes  the 
furFaces  of  the  fire-ftone.  Shortly  after  this  it  rifes  to  a 
level  with  the  notch  in  the  dam-plate,  and  by  its  own 
accumulation,  together  with  the  forcible  aClion  of  the 
blaft  it  flows  over.  Its  colour  is  at  firft  black  \  its 
fradlure  denfe,  and  very  ponderous  }  the  form  it  alfumes 
in  running  off  is  flat  and  branched,  fometimes  in  long 
ftreams,  and  at  other  times  lefs  cxtenfive.  If  the  pre¬ 
paration  has  been  well  conduced,  the  colour  of  the  cin¬ 
der  will  foon  change  to  white  and  the  metal,  which 
in  the  ftate  of  an  oxyde  formerly  coloured  it,  will  be 
left  in  a  difengaged  ftate  in  the  furnace.  When  the 
metal  has  rifen  nearly  to  a  level  with  the  dam,  it  is 
then  let  out  by  cutting  away  the  hardened  loam  of  the 
fauld,  and  conveyed  by  a  channel,  made  in  fand,  to 
Fufed  me-  its  proper  deftination  j  the  principal  channel,  or  run- 
tal  let  out.  ner)  is  called  the  fow ,  the  lateral  moulds  are  called 
the  pigs . 

“  In  fix  days  after  the  commencement  of  blowing, 
the  furnace  ought  to  have  wrought  herfelf  clear ,  and 
have  acquired  capacity  futficient  to  contain  from  5000 
to  7000  weight  of  iron.  The  quality  ought  alfo  to  be 
richly  carbonated,  fo  as  to  be  of  value  and  eftimation 
in  the  pig-market.  At  this'  period,  with  a  quality  of 
coal  as  formerly  mentioned,  the  charge  will  have  in- 
creafed  to  the  following  proportions  : — Five  bafkets 
cokes,  4001b.  ;  fix  boxes  iron-ftone,  3361b.  j  one  box 
limeftone,  ioolb. 

“  An  analyfis  of  the  fmelting  operation,  and  the  ten¬ 
dency  which  the  individual  agents  have  to  produce 
change  in  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  iron,  come 
next  under  confideration.  Let  us,  however,  firft  notice 
the  chara&eriftic  features  exhibited  by  the  different  kinds 
of  iron  while  in  fufion,  whereby  the  quality  of  the  metal 
may  be  juftly  defined. 

Charaaers  “  When  fine  (N°  1.)  or  fupercarbonated  crude  iron  is 
of  the  pro-  run  from  the  furnace,  the  ftream  of  metal,  as  it  iffues 
duee,  from  tbe  fauld,  throws  off  an  infinite  number  of  bril¬ 
liant  fparkles  of  carbone.  The  furface  is  covered 
with  a  fluid  pellicle  of  carburet  of  iron,  which,  as  it 
flows,  rears  itfelf  up  in  the  moft  delicate  folds :  at  firft 
the  fluid  metal  appears  like  a  denfe,  ponderous  ftream, 
but,  as  the  collateral  moulds  become  filled,  it  exhibits 
a  general  rapid  motion  from  the  furface  of  the  pigs  to 
the  centre  of  many  points  *,  millions  of  the  fined:  undu¬ 
lations  move  upon  each  mould,  difplaying  the  greateft 
nicety  and  rapidity  of  movement,  conjoined  with  an 
uncommonly  beautiful  variegation  of  colour,  which 
language  is  inadequate  juftly  to  defcribe.  Such  metal, 
in  quantity,  will  remain  fluid  for  20  minutes  after  it  is 
run  from  the  furnace,  and  when  cold  will  have  its  fur¬ 
face  covered  with  the  beautiful  carburet  of  iron,  al¬ 
ready  mentioned,  of  an  uncommonly  rich  and  brilliant 
appearance.  When  the  furface  of  the  metal  is  not  car¬ 
bureted,  it  is  fmooth  like  forged  iron,  and  always  con¬ 
vex.  In  this  ftate  iron  is  too  rich  for  melting  without 
the  addition  of  coarfe  metal,  and  is  unfit  to  be  ufed  in  a 
cupola  furnace  for  making  fine  callings,  where  thinnefs 
and  a  good  fkin  are  requifite. 

“  N°  4.  or  oxygenated  crude  iron,  when  iffuing  from 
the  blaft-furnace,  throws  off  from  all  parts  of  the  fluid 


furface  a  vafl  number  of  metallic  fparks  :  they  arife  Furnace, 
from  a  different  caufe  than  that  exerted  in  the  former  v-~ 
inftance.  The  extreme  privation  of  carbone  renders  the 
metal  fubjeCl  to  the  combination  of  oxygen  fo  foon  as 
it  comes  into  contaCl  with  atmofpheric  air.  This  truth 
is  evidently  manifefted  by  the  eje&ion  of  fmall  fpherules 
of  iron  from  all  parts  of  the  furface  :  the  deflagration 
does  not,  however,  take  place  till  the  globule  has  been 
thrown  two  or  three  feet  up  in  the  air  *,  it  then  inflames 
and  feparates,  with  a  flight  hifling  explofion,  into  a 
great  many  minute  particles  of  brilliant  fire.  When 
thefe  are  collected  they  prove  to  be  a  true  oxyde  of 
iron,  but  fo  much  faturated  with  oxygen,  as  to  poffefsno 
magnetic  obedience.  The  furface  of  oxygenated  iron, 
when  running,  is  covered  with  waving  flakes  of  an  obfeure 
fmoky  flame,  accompanied  with  a  hifling  noife  ;  form¬ 
ing  a  wonderful  contrail  wfith  the  fine  rich  covering  of 
plumbago  in  the  other  ftate  of  the  matal,  occafionally 
parting  and  exhibiting  the  iron  in  a  ftate  of  the  greateft 
apparent  purity,  agitated  in  numberlefs  minute  fibres, 
from  the  abundance  of  the  carbone  united  with  the  metal. 

“  When  iron  thus  highly  oxygenated  comes  to  reft, 
fmall  fpecks  of  oxyde  begin  to  appear  floating  upon  the 
furface  :  thefe  increafe  in  fize  5  and  w'hen  the  metal  has 
become  folid,  the  upper  furface  is  found  entirely  covered 
with  a  fcale  of  blue  oxyde  of  various  thickneffes, 
dependent  upon  the  ftage  of  oxygenation  or  extreme 
privation  of  carbone.  This  oxyde,  in  common,  contains 
about  1 5  per  cent,  of  oxygen,  and  is  very  obedient  to 
the  magnet.  In  place  of  a  dark  blue  fmooth  furface, 
convex  and  richly  carbonated,  the  metal  will  exhibit  a 
deep,  rough,  concave  face,  which,  when  the  oxyde 
is  removed,  prefents  a  great  number  of  deep  pits. 

This  iron  in  fufion  Hands  lefs  convex  than  carbonated 
iron,  merely  becaufe  it  is  lefs  fufceptible  of  a  ftate  of  ex¬ 
treme  divifion  j  and  indeed  it  feems  a  principle  in  all 
metallic  fluids,  that  they  are  convex  in  proportion  to 
the  quantity  of  carbone  with  which  they  are  faturated. 

This  iron  flows  dead  and  ponderous,  and  rarely  parts  in 
ftiades  but  at  the  diftance  of  fome  inches  from  each  other* 

“  This  is  a  flight  fketch  of  the  appearance  of  the 
two  extreme  qualities  of  crude  or  pig  iron,  wThen  in  a 
ftate  of  fufion.  According  to  the  divifion  formerly 
made,  there  ftill  remain  two  intermediate  flages  of 
quality  to  be  deferibed  :  thefe  are,  carbonated  and 
carbo-oxygenated  iron  *,  that  is,  N°  2  and  3  of  the 
manufacturers.  Carbonated  iron  exhibits,  like  N°  1,  a 
beautiful  appearance  in  the  runner  and  pig.  The  break¬ 
ings  of  the  fluid,  in  general,  are  lefs  fine  *,  the  agitation 
lefs  delicate  \  though  the  divifion  of  the  fluid  is  equal, 
if  not  beyond  that  of  the  other.  When  the  internal 
ebullition  of  the  metal  is  greateft,  the  undulating  ftiades 
are  fmalleft  and  moft  numerous  :  fometimes  they  affume 
the  ftiape  of  fmall  fegments  \  fometimes  fibrated  groups ; 
and  at  other  times  minute  circles,  of  a  mellower  colour 
that  the  ground  of  the  fluid.  The  furface  of  the  metal, 
expofed  to  the  external  air,  when  cooling  is  generally 
flightly  convex,  and  full  of  punCtures  :  thefe,  in  iron  of 
a  wreak  and  fufible  nature,  are  commonly  fmall  in  the 
diameter,  and  of  no  great  depth.  In  ftrong  metal,  the 
punClures  are  much  wider  and  deeper.  This  criterion, 
however,  is  not  infallible,  wThen  pig-iron  of  different 
w7orks,  is  taken  colleClively.  At  each  individual  work, 
however,  that  iron  will  be  ftrongeft  whofe  honeycombs 
are  largeft  and  deepeft. 


“  Carbo- 
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Furnace.  “  Carbo-oxygenated,  or  N°  3.  pig-iron,  runs  fmoothly, 

- r — -  without  any  great  degree  of  ebullition  or  difen gagement 

of  metallic  fparks.  The  partings  upon  its  furface  are  long¬ 
er,  and  at  greater  diftances  from  each’ other  than  in  the 
former  varieties  ;  the  lhape  they  affume  is  either  ellipti¬ 
cal,  circular,  or  curved.  In  cooling,  this  metal  ac¬ 
quires  a  considerable  portion  of  oxyde ;  the  furface  is 
neither  markedly  convex  nor  concave  ;  the  pun£lures 
are  lefs,  and  frequently  vanifh  altogether.  Their  ab- 
fence,  however,  is  no  token  of  a  fmooth  face  fucceed- 
ing  :  in  qualities  of  crude  iron  oxygenated  beyond  this, 

I  have  already  mentioned  that  a  concave  furface  is  the 
confequence  of  the  extreme  abfence  of  carbon  ;  and  that, 
in  proportion  as  this  principle  is  abfent,  the  furface  of 
thtf  iron  acquires  roughnefs  and  afperity. 

“  It  may  perhaps  be  proper  here  to  mention,  once 
for  all,  that  although,  for  convenience,  the  manufacturer 
has,  from  a  juft  eftimation  of  the  value  of  the  metal  in 
a  fubfequent  manufacture,  affixed  certain  numbers  for 
determinate  qualities  ot  iron,  yet  it  is  difficult  to  fay  at 
what  degree  of  faturation  of  carbone  each  refpe&ive 
term  commences  :  fuffice  it  then  to  fay,  that  the  two 
alterative  principles,  oxygen  and  carbone,  form  two  dif- 
tinCt  claffes,  that  in  which  oxygen  predominates,  and  that 
in  which  carbone  predominates  \  the  latter  comprehends 
N°  I  and  2  of  the  manufacturers,  the  former  includes 
oxygenated,  white  and  mottled ;  and  the  equalization  of 
thefe  mixtures  form,  as  has  already  been  noticed,  the 
variety  of  carbo-oxygenated  crude  iron. 

(i  I  {hall  now  obferve  fome  things  relative  to  the  va¬ 
rious  faces  which  crude  iron  alfumes.  N°  1  and  2,  with 
their  intermediate  qualities,  poffefs  furfaces  more  or  lefs 
convex,  and  frequently  with  thin  blifters :  this  we  at¬ 
tribute  to  the  prefence  of  carbone,  which  being  plentiful¬ 
ly  interfperfed  betwixt  and  throughout  the  particles  of 
the  metal,  the  tendency  which  the  iron  has  to  (brink  in 
cooling  is  entirely  done  away  ;  it  tends  to  diftend  the 
aggregate  of  the  mafs,  and  to  give  a  round  face,  by 
gradually  elevating  the  central  parts  of  the  furface, 
which  are  always  laft  to  iofe  their  fluidity. 

“  Again,  that  quality  of  iron  known  by  the  name 
of  Na  3,  or  carbo-oxygenated,  is  mcft  commonly  found 
with  a  flat  furface.  If  we  ftill  farther  trace  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  furface  of  pig-iron,  when  run  from  the  fur¬ 
nace,  we  (hall  find  N°  4,  either  with  a  white  or  mottled 
fra£Iure,  poffeffed  of  concave  faces  rough  and  deeply 
pitted.  Beyond  this  it  may  be  imagined  that  every  de¬ 
gree  of  further  oxygenation  would  be  productive  of  a 
furface  deeper  in  the  curve,  and  rougher,  with  addi¬ 
tional  afperities.  The  contrary  is  the  cafe  :  when  crude 
iron  is  fo  far  debafed  as  to  be  run  from  the  furnace  in 
clotted  lumps  highly  oxygenated,  the  furface  of  the 
pigs  is  found  to  be  more  convex  than  that  of  N°  r  iron  ; 
but  then  the  fraCture  of  fuch  metal  prefents  an  impure 
mafs  covered  on  both  faces  with  a  mixture  of  oxydated 
iron,  of  a  blueifh  colour,  nearly  metallic.  In  fhort,  this 
quality  of  iron  is  incapable  of  receiving  fuch  a  degree 
of  fluidity  as  to  enable  us  to  judge  whether  the  convexi¬ 
ty  of  its  furface  is  peculiar  to  its  ftate,  or  is  owing  to  its 
want  of  diviiion  as  a  fluid,  whereby  the  gradual  confoli- 
dation  of  the  metal  is  prevented. 

“  Thefe  features  fufficiently  diftingulfli  betwixt  the 
various  qualities  of  crude  iron  after  they  are  obtained 
from  the  blaft  furnace  :  there  are,  however,  criterions 
not  lefs  infallible,  whereby  we  can  prejudge  the  quali¬ 


ty  of  the  metal  many  hours  before  it  is  run  from  the  Furnace, 
furnace.  Thefe  are  the  colour  and  form  of  the  fcoria,  '  ^ 
the  colour  of  the  vitrid  cruft  upon  the  working  hars,^^rt^ne 
and  the  quantity  of  carburet  which  is  attached  to  it.  coiour  ana 
The  variety  of  colour  and  form  in  the  cinder  almoft  form  of  tiie 
univerfally  indicate  the  quality  of  the  metal  on  the  fcoria. 
hearth.  Hence,  from  a  long  courfe  of  experience,  have 
arifen  the  following  denominations :  “  Cinder  of  ful- 
phury  iron;”  “  Cinder  of  N°  I,  N*  2,  and  N°  3 
and  “  Cinder  of  ballaft  iron.”  Although  at  different 
works,  from  local  circumftances,  the  fame  kind  of  fcoria 
may  not  indicate  precifely  the  fame  quality  of  iron,  yet 
the  difference  is  fo  fmall  that  the  following  defcription 
of  the  various  cinders  may  convey  a  very  juft  idea  of 
their  general  appearance. 

“  When  the  fcoria  is  of  a  whitifti  colour  and  fhort. 
form,  branching  from  the  notch  of  the  dam,  and  emit¬ 
ting  from  its  ftream  beautiful  fparks  of  ignited  carbone, 
refembling  thofe  ejeCted  from  a  crucible  of  call;  fteel  in 
fufion,  expofed  to  external  air,  or  to  the  combuftion  of 
fine  fteel  filings  in  a  white  flame ;  if,  when  iffuing  from 
the  orifice  of  the  furnace,  it  is  of  the  pureft  white  co¬ 
lour,  poffeffing  no  tenacity,  but  in  a  ftate  of  the  greatefl 
fluid  divifion,  and,  when  cold,  refembles  a  mafs  of  heavy 
torrefied  fpar,  void  of  the  fmalleft  vitrid  appearance, 
hard  and  durable,  it  is  then  certain  that  the  furnace 
contains  fulphiiry  iron ,  i.  e.  fuper-carbonated  iron.  At 
blaft  furnaces,  where  a  great  quantity  of  air  is  thrown 
in  per  minute,  fuper-carbonated  crude  iron  will  be  ob¬ 
tained  with  a  cinder  of  a  longer  form,  with  a  rough: 
flinty  fraCture  towards  the  outfide  of  the  column. 

“  That  cinder  which  indicates  the  prefence  of  car¬ 
bonated  iron  in  the  hearth  of  the  furnace,  forms  itfelf 
into  circular  compaCt  ftreams,  which  become  confoli- 
dated  and  inferted  into  each  other  ;  thefe  are  in  length 
from  three  to  nine  feet.  Their  colour  when  the  iron 
approaches  the  firft  quality,  is  a  beautiful  variegation  of 
white  and  blue  enamel,  forming  a  wild  profufion  of  the 
elements  of  every  known  figure  ;  the  blues  are  lighter 
or  darker  according  to  the  quantity  of  the  metal  and 
the  aCtion  of  the  external  air  while  cooling.  When  the 
quality  of  the  pig-iron  is  fparingly  carbonated,  the  blue 
colour  is  lefs  vivid,  lefs  delicate  ;  and  the  external  fur¬ 
face  rougher,  and  more  {allied  with  a  mixture  of  colour. 

The  fame  fcoria,  when  fufed  in  veffels  which  are  allow¬ 
ed  to  cool  gradually,  parts  with  all  its  variety  and  (hade* 
and  becomes  of  a  yellowifh  colour,  fometimes  nearly 
white  when  the  quantity  of  incorporated  metals  has  been 
fmall. 

“  The  cinder  which  is  emitted  from  the  blaft  furnace 
when  carbo-oxygenated  (or  N°  3,)  iron  is  produced, 
affumes  a  long  zig-zag  form.  The  ftream  is  (lightly 
convex  in  the  middle  ;  broad,  flat,  and  obliquely  fur¬ 
rowed  towards  the  edges.  The  end  of  the  ftream  fre¬ 
quently  rears  itfelf  into  narrow  tapered  cones,  Vo  the 
height  of  fix  or  eight  inches  :  thefe  are  generally  hollow 
in  the  centre,  and  are  eafily  demolithed,  owing  to  their 
exceffive  brittlenefs.  The  colour  of  this  lava  is  very 
various  ;  for  the  moft  it  is  pale  yellow,  mixed  with 
green.  It  tenacity  is  fo  great,  that  if,  while  fluid,  a 
(mail  iron  hook  is  inferted  into  it  at  a  certain  degree  of 
heat,  and  then  drawn  from  it  with  a  quick  but  fleady 
motion,  20  to  30  yards  of  fine  glafs  thread  may  be 
formed  with  eafe.  If  the  colours  are  vivid  and  varie¬ 
gated,  the  thread  will  poffefs,  upon  a  minute  fcale,  all 
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TFumace.  the  various  tfnts  of  colouring  which  is  found  in  the  co- 
L  ~  v  lumnar  mafs.  When  by  accident  a  quantity  of  this 
lava  runs  back  upon  the  difcharging-pipe,  it  is  upon  the 
return  of  the  blaft  impelled  with  fuch  velocity  as  to  be 
blown  into  minute  deiicate  fibres,  fmaller  than  the 
moft  du&ile  wire  ;  at  firft  they  float  upon  the  air  like 
wool,  and  when  at  reft  very  much  refemble  that  fub- 
flance. 

“  The  prefence  of  oxygenated  crude  iron  (N  4,)  on 
the  furnace-hearth,  is  indicated  by  the  lava  refolving  it- 
felf  into  long  ftreams,  fometimes  branched,  fometimes 
columnar,  extending  from  the  notch  to  the  lowelt  part 
of  the  declivity  \  here  it  commonly  forms  large,  flat, 
hollow  cakes,  or  inclines  to  form  conical  figures  :  thefe 
are,  however,  feldom  perfe£t  ^  for  the  quantity  of  fluid 
lava,  conveyed  through  the  centre  of  the  column,  ac¬ 
cumulates  fafter  than  the  internal  fides  of  the  cone  are 
confolidated  5  and  thus,  when  the  ftruclure  is  only  half 
finifhed,  the  fmall  crater  vomits  forth  its  fuperabundant 
lava,  and  is  demolifhed.  The  current  of  fuch  lava  falls 
heavily  from  the  dam  as  if  furcharged  with  metal,  and 
*  emits  dark  red  fparks  refembling  the  agitation  of  ft  raw 
embers.  Its  colour  is  ftill  more  varied  than  the  former 
deferiptions  of  fcoriae,  and  is  found  changing  its  hues 
•through  a  great  variety  of  greens  fhaded  with  browns. 
Another  variety  of  fcoria,  which  indicates  the  fame 
quality  of  iron,  affumes  a  fimilar  form  \  but  has  a  black 
ground  colour  mixed  with  browns,  or  is  entirely  black. 
When  the  latter  qolour  prevails,  the  texture  of  the  cin- 
jder  becomes  porous  \  the  quantity  of  iron  left  is  now 
very  confiderable,  and  fuch  as  will  be  eafily  extracted 
in  the  affay-furnace  with  proper  fluxes.  In  cafes  of 
total  derangement  in  the  furnace,  the  fcoria  will  ftill 
retain  this  black  colour,  although  the  quantity  of  metal 
may  amount  to  25  per  cent.  \  the  fracture,  however, 
becomes  denfe,  and  its  fpecific  gravity  increafes  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  quantity  of  metal  it  holds  incorporated. 

“  The  next  fource  of  information,  as  to  the  quality  of 
the  iron  in  the  furnace,  is  to  be  got  from  the  colour  of 
the  fcoria  upon  the  working  bars,  which  are  from  time 
to  time  inferted  to  keep  the  furnace  free  from  lumps, 
and  to  bring  forward  the  fcoria.  When  fuper-carbon- 
ated  crude  iron  is  in  the  hearth,  the  vitrid  cruft  upon 
the  bars  will  be  of  a  black  colour  and  fmooth  furface, 
fully  covered  with  large  and  brilliant  plates  of  plum¬ 
bago. 

“  As  the  quality  of  the  metal  approaches  to  N°  2. 
(carbonated),  the  carburet  upon  the  fcoria  decreafes 
both  in  point  of  quantity  and  fize. 

“  When  carbo-oxygenated  iron  (N°  3 )  is  in  the  fur¬ 
nace,  the  working  bars  are  always  coated  with  a  light¬ 
er  coloured  fcoria  than  when  the  former  varieties  exift 
a  fpeck  of  plumbago  is  now  only  found  here  and  there, 
and  that  of  the  fmalleft  fize.  When  the  quality  of  the 
metal  is  oxygenated  (N°  4.),  not  only  have  the  plates 
of  carburet  difappeared,  but  alfo  the  coally  colour  on 
the  external  furface  of  the  fcoria  \  what  now  attaches  to 
the  bars,  is  nearly  of  the  fame  nature  and  colour  as  the 
lava  emitted  at  the  notch  of  the  dam. 

“  Thefe  criterions  are  infallible  for,  as  the  fufibility 
or  carbonation  of  the  metal  is  promoted  in  a  dire£!  ratio 
to  the  comparative  quantity  of  the  coally  principle  in  the 
furnace,  fo  in  the  fame  proportion  will  the  vitrid  cruft 
encircling  the  working  bars  exhibit  the  prefence  of  that 
principle  in  the  furnace* 
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“  In  the  fmelting  operation  a  juft'  proportion  and  af-  Furnac 
fociation  of  materials  and  mechanical  conftrudlion  ought  ' 
to  be  blended,  in  order  to  produce  the  beft  poftible  ef¬ 
fects.  Under  the  former  are  comprehended  the  cokes, 
iron  ftone,  limeftone,  and  blaft  \  by  the  latter  is  under- 
ftood  the  furnace,  the  power  of  the  blowing-machine, 
or  the  compreftion  and  velocity  under  which  the  air  is 
difeharged  into  the  furnace,  and  the  genius  or  mechani¬ 
cal  fkill  of  the  workmen.  According  to  this  divifion 
I  {hall  endeavour  to  point  out  the  very  various  effe&s 
which  difproportion  in  any  cafe  produces,  and  vice 
verfa . 

“  In  the  preceding  obfervations  the  coal  and  iron  ftone 
have  been  traced  through  their  various  ftages  of  prepa¬ 
ration,  and  that  ftage  pointed  out  in  wThich  they  were 
moft  fuitable  for  the  profitable  manufacture  of  the  me* 
tal.  It  will  be  neceffary  to  carry  along  with  us  this 
fa61,  that  in  the  exaCf  proportion  wdiich  the  quantity  of 
carbone  bears  to  the  quantity  of  metal  in  the  ore,  and  its 
mixtures,  fo  will  be  the  fufibility,  and  of  courfe  the  va¬ 
lue  of  the  pig-iron  obtained.  The  importance  of  this 
truth  will  ftill  farther  appear  when  we  confider  the  very 
various  qualities  of  pit-coal,  the  different  proportions  of 
carbone  which  they  contain,  and  the  various  properties 
attached  to  every  fpecies  of  this  ufeful  combuftible. 


“  Among  the  many  ftrata  of  coal  which  I  have  diftil-  of 

led,  fome  I  have  found  to  contain  70  parts  in  the  100  coal 
This  large  proportion  is  peculiar  to  the  clod-coal,  ufed  iUlCti* 
at  fome  of  the  iron-works  in  England,  and  juftly  prefer¬ 
red,  for  the  purpofe  of  manufa&ure,  to  the  pureft  and 
hardeft  variety  of  fplint-coal.  The  latter  I  have  found 
to  average  from  50  to  59  parts  of  carbone  in  the  100  *, 
and  the  foft,  or  mixed  qualities  of  coal,  from  45  to  53 
parts.  Such  various  proportions  of  carbone  plainly  point 
out,  that  the  operations  to  be  followed  at  each  ind  vi- 
dual  iron-work  ought  not  to  reft  upon  precedent,  un- 
lefs  borrowed  from  thofe  works  where  exa&ly  the  fame 
quality  of  coal  is  ufed.  This  analyiis  alfo  lays  open 
part  of  the  fource  from  whence  originates  the  widely 
different  quantities  of  metal  produced  per  week  at  va¬ 
rious  blaft-furnaces,  and  the  great  difproportions  of  ore 
ufed  to  different  coals. 

“  Experience  has  (hewn  that  the  three  qualities  of  coal 
juft  mentioned,  will  fmelt  and  give  carbonation  to  the 
following  proportions  of  the  fame  fpecies  of  torrefied 
iron  ftone  1 

11 2  lb.  of  clod-coal  cokes  will  fmelt  -  1301b. 

1 12  lb.  of  fplint-coal  cokes  will  fmelt  -  105  lb. 

112  lb.  mixed  foft  and  hard  coal  cokes  will  fmelt  841b. 

u  Let  the  iron  ftone  be  fuppofed  in  the  blaft  furnace  to 
yield  40  per  cent,  then  we  find  that  the  one-twrentieth 
of  a  ton  of  the  refpe&ive  qualities  of  cokes  will  fmelt 
and  carbonate  the  following  proportions  of  iron,  viz. 

1 12  lb.  clod-coal  cokes,  1301b.  iron  ftone,  at  40  per 
cent,  rz  52  lb.  iron  *,  1 1 2  lb.  of  fplint-coal  cokes,  105  lb. 
of  the  ftone  =  42  lb.  of  iron  j  and  1 1  2  lb.  foft  and  hard 
coal  cokes,  84  lb.  of  the  iron  ftone  zr  33  to  lb.  of  iron. 

We  then  have  for  the  quantity  of  metal  produced  by 
one  ton  of  each  quality  of  cokes  : 

Clod-coal  52  X  20  zz  1040  lb. 

Splint  ditto  42  X  20  zz  840  lb. 

Mixed  ditto  33^  X  20  zr  702  lb. 

“  This  fumilhes  a  datum  whereby  we  eafily  obtain 

the 
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the  quantity  of  the  various  cokes  neceffary  to  -produce 
ton  of  carbonated  crude  iron  by  common  propor- 


] 


one  —  —  -  -  . 

tion  :  for  if  1040  lb.  of  metal  are  produced  by  one  ton, 
or  2240  lb.  of  clod-coal  cokes,  the  quantity  of  the  fame 
cokes  requifite  for  the  production  of  one  ton,  or  2240 
lb.  of  metal  will  be —  _  C  Q_  lb 

208 
3  1  9 
3  3  7 


T. 


4824.6  lb.  =  2 


2lb.r:2  13 


Splint  coalcokes8 40 : 2240: :  2  240 : 597  3 <  _ 

Mixed  ditto  702:2240:: 2240:7 147.5 lb.— 3 

«  Jf  to  the  quantity  of  cokes  neceffary  to  manufac¬ 
ture  one  ton  of  crude  iron,  we  add  the  quantity  of  vo¬ 
latile  matter  driven  off  in  the  procefs  of  charring,  which 
may  be  thus  eftimated  upon  the  average  of  each  qua¬ 
lity  : 

Clod -coal  or  37  \  per  c.  produce  in  cokes  ^ a  6 2 \ per  c. 

Splint  coal 50  >r5° 

Mixed  coal  4 — 62,5  i — 37^ 

“  Then,  for  the  quantity  of  the  refpedive  coals  ufed 
in  the  raw  date,  we  have  the 
portion  : 


following  refults  in  pro- 


T. 

17I9i  =  3 


C. 

8 

6 

1 1 


lb. 


l9 

18 

16 


ent  kinds 
of  coal 


Clod-coal  5  :  4824.6  ::  8 
Splint-coal  4  :  5973*3  ::  8  :  11946  zz  5 
Mixed  coal  3  :  71 47.1  ::  8  :  161584=  8 

Difference  “  Thefe  great  difproportions  of  quantity,  ufed  to  fa- 
of  produce  bricate  one  ton,  or  2240  averdupoife  pounds  of  the  fame 
from  differ- qUality  of  Crude  iron,  will  convey  a  flriking  and  im- 
preflive  idea  of  the  multifarious  qualities  of  coal  which 
may  be  applied  and  made  to  produce  the  fame  effeds. 
It  fhould  alfo  convince  the  manufacturer  that  the  ftudy 
and  analyfis  of  his  own  materials  is  the  firft  and  radical 
approach  to  true  knowledge,  and  certainty  of  operation, 
Diveft  him  of  this  knowledge,  and  view'  him  guided  by 
the  cuftoms  and  rules  prevalent  at  another  manufactory, 
where  the  coals  and  ores  may  be  as  different  as  has  been 
already  mentioned,  and  we  will  no  longer  wonder  at 
the  uncertainty  of  his  refults,  and  the  numberlefs  errors 
of  his  direction. 

“  Before  I  enter  into  the  practical  difcuffion  of  the 
•application  of  coal,  I  beg  leave  to  indulge  myfelf  in  the 
following  calculations  : — We  have  already  feen  that  the 
production  of  22401b.  of  carbonated  crude  iron  requires 
48241b.  of  clod-coal  cokes  *,  thefe  may  be  averaged  to 
contain  4.5  per  cent,  of  allies,  which,  deducted  from 
4824,  gives  4607  lb.  of  carbone  ufed  for  one  ton  of 
metal  :  this  fum,  divided  by  2240,  farther  gives,  for 
one  lb.  of  caft  iron  thus  manufactured,  2.056  lb.  of  car- 
bone. 

“  We  next  find  that  2  240  lb.  of  the  fame  metal  re¬ 
quires  of  fplint-coal  cokes  5973.3  lb.;  we  farther  find, 
from  a  table  of  the  analyfis  of  coal,  furnifhed  in  a  for¬ 
mer  paper,  that  100  parts  of  the  raw  coal  contained 
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4.2  parts  of  alhes.  As  it  is  there  ftated  to  lofe  50  per  Furnace 
cent,  in  charring,  100  parts  of  cokes  will  contain  8.4  v~™ 

of  allies;  and  8.4  per  cent,  deducted  from  5973.3, 
gives  54721b.  of  carbone.  This  again,  reduced  by 
2240  lb.  gives  for  each  pound  of  metal  manufactured, 
2.4421b. 

“  Again,  71 47.1  lb.  of  cokes  obtained  from  foft 
mixed  coals  are  confumed  for  every  ton  of  2240  aver¬ 
dupoife  pounds  of  crude  iron  produced  ;  every  100  parts 
of  the  fame  coals  contain  3.3  parts  of  allies;  and  100 
parts  of  cokes  contain  nearly  6.5  per  cent,  of  allies, 
which,  deducted  from  7147.3,  gives  6672.6  of  ear- 
bone,  which  divided  by  2240,  gives,  for  the  quantity 
ufed  for  one  pound  of  call:  iron,  2.978  lb. 

“  From  thefe  calculations  it  appears,  that  22401b.  of 
carbonated  iron,  requires  of  carbone  from  clod-coal 
46071b.;  of  carbone  from  fplint-coal,  54721b.;  and 
of  carbone  from  mixed  coal,  66721b.  :  that  one  pound 
of  carbonated  iron  requires  of  carbone  from  clod-coal 
cokes  2,056  lb.  ;  from  fplint,  2,4421b.;  from  mixed, 

2.983  lb. ;  and  that  carbonated  crude  iron  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  when  widely  different  quantities  of  carbone  have 
been  confumed. 

“  In  feeking  for  a  folution  of  the  latter  fad,  we  mufl 
have  reccurfe  to  the  different  degrees  of  inflammability 
of  the  carbone,  according  to  the  various  laws  of  conti¬ 
nuity  impofed  upon  it  in  its  fofliil  conftrudion.  It  can 
eafily  be  conceived,  that,  owing  to  this  ftrudure,  and 
the  nature  of  the  interpofed  allies,  the  particles  of  car¬ 
bone  of  fome  cokes  will  be  more  ealily  oxygenated  than 
tliofe  of  others  ;  in  the  fame  way  that  w^e  find  fplint- 
coal,  when  expofed  to  ignition  in  contad  wdth  open  air, 
affords  one-third  of  more  cokes  than  are  obtained  from 
foft  mixed  coals,  though  the  latter,  when  diftilled,  yield 
more  pure  carbone  than  the  former. 

“  By  experiment  it  is  proven  that  100  grains  of 
carbonic  acid  gas  is  compofed  of  7  2  parts  of  oxygen, 
united  with  28  parts  of  carbone  :  if  the  quantity  of  the 
carbone  of  clod-coal,  viz.  2.056  lb.  ufed  for  the  manu- 
faduring  of  every  pound  of  caft  iron,  is  reduced  to 
grains,  we  wdll  find  it  to  conflft  of  14392  grains;  this, 
divided  by  28,  gives  the  acidifiable  principle  of  514 
X  100^51400  grains  of  carbonic  acid  gas  (f)  :  hence, 
as  one  cubic  foot  of  this  gas,  at  29.84  of  barometrical 
preffure,  and  54.5  of  temperature,  weighs  nearly  761 
grains,  we  find  that  in  the  formation  of  every  pound  of 

caft  iron  ^I^°°zi:-67,  cubical  feet  of  carbonic  acid 
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gas  will  be  formed  ;  and  in  the  produdion  of  one  ton 
of  metal,  the  aftonilliing  quantity  of  151 289,60  cubic 
feet.  This  quantity,  however  incredible  it  may  feem, 
is  only  what  would  be  formed  under  the  above  preffure., 
and  at  the  above  temperature  :  when  we  take  into  the 
account  the  high  temperature  at  which  the  decompoli- 
tion  and  recombination  are  effeded,  with  the  confe- 

quent 


(f)  “  This  is  fuppofing,  for  the  moment,  that  the  whole  of  the  carbone  is  oxygenated,  either  by  the  oxygen 
contained  in  the  ore,  or  obtained  from  the  difcharging-pipe  by  the  decompofition  of  the  atmofpheric  air  :  this, 
however,  is  not  ftridly  true,  as  the  metal  takes  up  a  fmall  portion,  by  weight,  of  the  carbone ;  and  when,  by 
accident,  moifture  has  been  introduced  into  the  furnace,  either  through  the  medium  of  the  blaft,*or  of  the  mate¬ 
rials,  its  decompofition  furnifhes  a  portion  of  both  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  which  may  diffolve,  and  alfo  carry  off? 
a  part  of  the  carbone.  Atmofpheric  air  being  found  to  hold  water  in  folution,  a  finall  quantity  of  hydrogen1 
will,  even  in  the  drieft  weather,  be  prefeiit  in  the  blaft  furnace. 
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Furnace,  quent  increafe  of  elaftic  force  and  of  volume,  our  ideas 
^  '  are  almoft  unable  to  commen Curate  the  Cum  of  the  gas 

hourly  formed,  and  thrown  off,  ignited  to  the  higheft 
degree  of  heat. 

“  If  the  fame  mode  of  calculation  is  adopted  with  the 
other  qualities  of  coal,  we  will  have  the  following  re- 

Cults  : 

“  For  the  fplint-coal  2,442  lb.  or  1  ^°^rz :  610,5  X 

100=61050  grains  of  carbonic  acid,  which  gives 

~  82*85  cubic  feet  for  1  lb.  and  82,85  X  2240 

=  *85,584  cut>ic  feet  for  one  ton.  For  the  mixed  coal 
20881 
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•  =  7 10  X  100  zr  71000  grains  carbo¬ 


nic  acid  3  that  is,  —  9  3  >3  cubical  feet  for  1  lb.  3 

and  93,3  X  2240  =  208,992  cubical  feet  for  one  ton. 
By  the  fame  calculation  we  may  attain  a  pretty  accu¬ 
rate  notion  of  the  quantity  of  atmofpheric  air  neceffary 
to  produce  1  lb.  or  one  ton  of  caff  iron  3  an  average  of 
the  three  varieties  of  coal  will  be  fufficiently  accurate 

for  this  purpofe  ;  thus  -l4392  X  1709QL?o88l  _ 

3 

i7455t  or  2>4935  16.  of  carbone  are  confumed  upon 
the  average  of  each  pound  of  pig-iron  ;  this  is  found  to 

produce  of  carbonic  acid  gas  1  62.341  X  100 

z=  62.30041  grains  ;  which  again  divided  by  761,  the 
grains  in  one  cubic  foot  gives  81.86  cubic  feet  for  the 
gas  difcharged  in  manufacturing  one  pound  of  caff  iron. 
As  carbonic  acid  contains,  as  has  already  been  noticed, 
72  parts  of  oxygen  in  100,  then  we  have  for  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  oxygen  gas  100  :  72  62400.41  :  44856.29 

grains  oxygen  gas  3  and  as,  at  the  ordinary  temperature 
and  preffure  of  the  atmofphere,  a  cubic  foot  of  oxygen 
gas  weighs  591  grains,  we  find  44856.29  divided  by 
59 1  75*89  cubic  feet  of  oxygen  gas  neceffary  to 

form  the  acidifying  principle  of  81.86  cubic  feet  of 
carbonic  acid  gas  3  and  that  the  fame  quantity  of  oxy¬ 
gen  gas  is  neceffary  to  the  produdion  of  one  pound  of 
carbonated  crude  iron.  This  leads  us  to  the  following 
ff  atement  for  the  quantity  of  atmofpheric  air  ufed  du¬ 
ring  the  fame  operation  3  firft  premifmg  that  the  confti- 
tuent  parts  of  atmofpheric  air  are  nearly  73  of  azote 
and  27  of  oxygen  gas  3  of  atmofpheric  air  then  necef¬ 
fary,  we  have  27  :  100  ::  75.89  :  281  cubic  feet. 

“  I  fhall  now  proceed  from  mere  calculation  to  matter 
of  fad,  and  attempt  to  prove  the  Corrednefs  of  the 
former  by  the  approximation  of  the  latter  to  its  refults. 
Let  a  blaff -furnace  be  fuppofed  to  produce  20^-  tons  of 
pig-iron  per  week,  zr  45360  averdupoife  pounds  $  this, 
divided  by  days,  hours,  minutes,  and  feconds,  gives  per 
day  6480  pounds,  per  hour  270,  per  minute  3^  lb.  and 
per  fecond  5  25  grains. 

“  From  this  it  is  evident  that  one  pound  of  caff  iron 
is  produced  in  1  3t^V  feconds  3  experience  has  ffiewn 
that  a  blaft-furnace,  producing,  in  any  of  the  above 
periods,  the  refpedive  quantity  of  metal,  requires  a  dif- 
charge  of  air  per  minute  nearly  equal  to  1350  cubic 
feet  3  this,  divided  by  4,5  lb.  the  quantity  produced  per 
minute  gives,  for  one  pound  of  iron,  300  cubic  feet. 
Ihe  quantity,  by  calculation,  we  have  feen  to  be  281 
cubic  feet,  difference  195  a  fum  no  way  confiderable 
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when  we  refled  upon  the  inequality  of  the  movements  Furnace, 

of  a  blowing  machine,  and  when  it  is  recolleded  that  - v — 

fome  allowance  ought  alfo  to  be  made  for  what  air  may 
pafs  through  the  furnace  undecompofed,  or  may  be  loff 
at  the  place*  of  entrance. 

“  From  this  coincidence  of  theory  with  pradice,  we 
cannot  help  admiring  the  rigorous  principles  on  which 
the  Lavoifierian  fyffem  is  founded  3  nor  are  we  lefs  pleafed 
to  find,  that,  fmall  as  the  operations  of  the  chemift  may 
be,  yet  they  are  a  juff  epitome  of  what  takes  place  in 
the  philofophy  of  extenfive  manufadories.  The  follow¬ 
ing  table  exhibits  the  quantity  of  carbone  which  may  be 
ufed  upon  an  average,  with  the  relative  quantity  of  car¬ 
bonic  acid  formed,  and  air  ufed : 

“  In  the  manufadure  of  1.  lb. —  1  ton  of  iron, 

The  pure  carbone  requifite  is  2.49 —  5585.44  lb. 

Carbonic  acid  formed  81.86 — 183366.40  cub.  ft. 

Oxygen  gas  ufed  75.89— 169993.60  cub.  ft. 

A tmofpheric  air  employed  281. co — 629440.00  cub.  ft. 

“  From  the  foregoing  particulars  upon  coal  may  be 
learned  how  much  is  dependent  upon  the  native  con- 
ftrudion  of  coal  and  its  conftituent  parts 3  I  fhall  next 
advert  to  the  effeds  produced  by  its  improper  prepara¬ 
tion. 

“  When  coals  intended  for  the  blaft-furnace  are  fuf-  Qualities  of 
ficiently  charred,  they  ought,  in  point  of  colour,  to  be  well-char- 
of  a  ftlver-gray  3  their  fradure  will  appear  lamellated  red  coaL 
and  porous  if  fplint-coals  have  been  ufed  3  fofter  coals 
form  themfelves  into  branches  flightly  curved,  and, 
when  properly  prepared,  are  always  very  porous.  I 
have  frequently  found  that  the  better  the  cokes  were 
charred,  the  more  water  they  will  abforb.  Coals  half 
burnt  do  not  take  up  half  fo  much  water,  becaufe 
their  fradure  continues  in  part  to  be  fmooth  and  lefs 
porous  than  when  thoroughly  burnt. 

“  When  half-prepared  cokes  are  introduced  into 
the  furnace,  the  metal  formerly  carbonated  will  lofe 
its  gray  fradure,  and  approach  to  the  quality  of  oxy¬ 
genated  iron.  Their  prefence  is  eafily  deteded  by  the 
unufual  quantity  of  thick  vapour  ariffng  along  with 
the  flame.  Befides,  the  water  and  fulphur,  which  raw 
coals  introduce  into  the  furnace,  and  which  always 
impair  the  quantity  of  carbon  by  the  various  folutions 
effeded  by  the  prefence  of  oxygen,  hydrogen,  &c.  the 
fitnefs  of  the  coal  for  combuftion,  and  the  fupport  of 
the  ore,  is  much  diminifhed  by  this  fecond  courfe  of 
ignition  and  difengagement  of  bitumen.  The  preffure 
of  the  incumbent  ores  alfo  fradure  and  reduce  the 
cokes  into  fmall  pieces,  which  produce  a  confiderable 
portion  of  coke-duff  3  this  is  partly  carried  to  the  top 
of  the  furnace  before  the  blaff  3  fometimes  below  it 
appears  in  immenfe  quantities,  ignited  to  whitenefs, 
and  liquid  as  fand.  Coal  thus  detached  from  the  mafs, 
expofed  to  the  adion  of  a  comprcffed  current  of  air,  is 
unfit  for  conveying  the  carbonic  principle  to  the  metal ; 
and  as  it  frequently  belongs  to  the  juft  proportion  of 
charcoal  neceffary  to  fmelt  the  ores,  and  to  carbonate 
their  iron,  its  lofs  muff  be  felt,  and  the  quality  of  iron 
impaired. 

“  When  cokes  of  any  quality  are  expofed  to  a  moiftEffedsof 
atmofphere,  fo  as  to  abforb  water,  their  effeds  in  the  cokes  great- 
blaft  furnace  become  much  reduced,  and  the  prefence  ^  diminilh- 
of  the  water  is  produdive  of  the  moft  hurtful  confe-^^-v  ab“ 
quences  in  the  produdion  of  carbonated  crude  iron.  I  water? 
have  found,  by  repeated  experiment,  that  one  pound  of 

well- 
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Furnace,  well-prepared  cokes  will,  when  laid  in  water,  take  up 
i  \  ounces  in  the  fpace  of  half  an  hour ;  at  this  rate,  a 
bafket  of  cokes  weighing  8olb.  faturated  with  water, 
will  contain  140  ounces  of  water,  or  8^  lb.  If  the 
charge  contains  fix  baikets,  then  we  fee  that  upwards 
of  50  lb.  of  water  is  introduced  regularly  along  with 
the  charge,  furnilhing  an  additional  quantity  of  oxygen 
equal  to  42b  lb.  and  of  hydrogen  equal  to  7b  lb. ;  but  it 
frequently  happens  that  the  cokes  contain  a  larger  por¬ 
tion  of  water  than  is  here  Hated.  When  cokes  thus 
furcharged  are  introduced  in  quantity  into  the  blad 
furnace,  the  quality  of  the  metal  is  not  always  inftan- 
taneoully  changed,  and  frequently  the  colour  and  form 
of  the  cinder  remain  long  without  any  great  alteration. 
The  contact  of  wetted  cokes  with  the  ore  is  firft  feen 
by  the  great  difcharge  of  pale  blue  gas,  with  the  whiter 
flame  nt  the  top  of  the  furnace  •,  next,  the  accumulating 
oxyde  upon  the  furface  of  the  pig  when  confolidating 
indicates  their  prefence.  Iron  thus  oxygenated  fre¬ 
quently  exhibits,  while  lluid,  that  agitation  and  delicate 
partings  peculiar  to  carbonated  metal :  the  remelting  of 
this  iron  is  never  attended  with  advantage,  and  is  always 
unprofitable  to  the  founder. 

“  From  the  properties  which  have  been  afiign- 
ed  to  pit-coal,  the  following  faCts  may  be  dedu¬ 
ced  : — That  charcoal  is  the  bafis  of  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  crude  iron ;  that  its  proper  application  pro¬ 
duces  the  mod  valuable  qualities  of  pig-iron  ;  that,  by 
diminifhing  its  relative  proportion,  or  contaminating 
its  quality  by  heterogeneous  mixtures,  the  value  and 
fufibiiity  of  the  metal  is  loll  ;  but  that,  by  a  proper 
increafe,  and  always  in  proportion  to  this  increafe,  will 
the  fufibiiity  and  value  of  the  iron  be  mended.  From 
the  whole,  an  important  leffon  may  be  learned  of  the 
pernicious  effeCls  of  water  in  the  furnace,  and  how 
abfolutely  neceffary  it  is  to  prepare  the  cokes  without 
ufing  water,  either  to  damp  the  fires,  as  in  the  ufual 
mode,  or  to  cool  the  cinders  obtained  from  the  tar 
kilns,  to  prevent  their  confuming  in  the  open  air  :  in 
all  this  hurtful  operation  confiderable  quantities  of 
water  become  fixed  in  the  cokes,  which  require  a  very 
great  degree  of  heat  to  expel. 

“  The  preparation  of  iron  Hone  has  already  been 
fully  attended  to,  and  the  phenomena  which  it  exhi¬ 
bits  under  every  ftage  minutely  deferibed.  In  confe¬ 
quence  of  various  experiments  we  are  authorifed  to 
draw  the  following  conclufions :  That  when  pure  cal¬ 
careous  iron-done  is  ufed,  it  admits  of  having  the 
local  quantities  of  cokes  diminithed  ;  that  argillaceous 
requires  a  larger  portion  than  the  calcareous  genus  3 
and  that  filicecns  iron-done  requires  a  greater  pro- 
~m  portion  of  fuel  than  any  variety  of  the  former  genera, 
portions  of  We  have  alfo  feen  that  fufibiiity,  either  connected 
cokes.  with  drength  or  otherwife,  is  derived  from  the  mix¬ 
ture  of  the  ores;  and  that  exceflive  brittlenefs,  inti¬ 
mately  connected  with  infufibility,  is  alfo  derived  from 
the  fame  fource.  From  a  review  of  thefe  fa&s,  we 
are  forcibly  impreffed  with  the  importance  of  com¬ 
bining  the  prepared  iron-dones  with  proportions  of 
fuel  fuited  to  their  various  natures,  in  order  to  pro¬ 
duce  all  the  varieties  of  iron  with  the  greated  poffible 
economy.  Contemplating  farther  the  fame  fubjeCI,  it 
is  eafy  to  be  conceived  that  a  wTant  of  knowledge  of 
the  component  parts  of  iron-dones,  and  the  effeCts 
which  individually  they  -produce,  mud  lead  to  great 
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uncertainty  of  operation  in  the  finelting  procefi, 
wherein  the  beautiful  economy  of  nature,  and  even  v~'~”rr’ 
real  property,  will  be  often  unprofitably  facnficed  to 
precedent. 

u  Befides  the  above  caufes  of  alteration,  dependent 
upon  mixtures  of  the  earths,  the  exidence  of  oxygen 
in  various  quantities  in  the  ores  ought  never  to  be 
overlooked  in  proportioning  the  cokes  to  the  iron- 
done.  This  powerful  agent,  vvhofe  form  and  fubdance 
condantly  eludes  our  viiion  ;  whofe  exidence  is  only 
alcertained  by  the  wonderful  changes  produced  by  its 
various  combinations  with  the  iron ;  and  whofe  prefence 
in  the  fame  iron -done,  in  various  quantities,-  may  pro¬ 
duce  fuch  variety  of  refult  as  to  chara&erife  the  ores, 
as  containing  good  or  bad  iron,  furely  forms  the  mod 
intereding  mixture  which  ores  or  iron-dones  poffefs. 

It  will  be  a  momentous  epoch  in  the  manufacture  of 
iron  when  the  exidence  of  fuch  a  principle  (hall  be 
fully  admitted  by  the  manufacturer,  and  its  agency, 
from  certain  vifible  effeCts  produced,  adopted  to  explain 
its  accompanying  phenomena.  Till  that  period  he  will 
not  perceive  the  utility  of  afcertaining  the  quantity  of 
oxygen,  and  devifing  economical  methods  of  taking  it 
from  the  ore.  An  attention  to  this  powerful  principle 
can  alone  root  out  thofe  prejudices  fo  inimical  to  the 
real  intereds  of  the  manufacturer,  and  which  feem  to 
glance  at  nature,  as  having  improvidently  combined 
her  mod  ufeful  metal  wTith  mixtures  which  could  refid 
the  ingenuity  of  man,  or  fet  his  comprehenfive  intellect 
at  defiance.  In  the  progrefs  of  this  great  inquiry,  is  it 
not  poflible  that  the  prefent  expenfive  exertions  may  in 
part  be  fuperfeded  ?  Is  it  not  podible,  that,  by  laying 
open  the  fources  of  information  to  individuals  at  large, 
a  greater  mafs  of  intellect  may  engage  in  the  praCtice 
of  this  art  ?  While  the  prefent  extenfive  and  lofty 
buildings  are  neceffary,  the  bufinefs  is  entirely  confined 
in  the  hands  of  men  of  great  capital :  the  extent  of 
tlieir  manufa&ures  require  that  a  large  traCl  of  country 
be  devoted  to  their  fupply ;  a  natural  confequence  is, 
that  innumerable  traCls  of  land  are  overlooked,  or  held 
unworthy  of  notice,  merely  becaufe  they  cannot,  in  a 
period  neceffary  to  clear  a  great  capital  and  infure  a 
fortune,  afford  the  neceflary  fupply  of  materials.  Such 
fituations,  according  to  the  prefent  date  of  the  iron 
bufinefs,  mud  remain  unexplored.  Should,  however, 
a  defire  for  truth  once  gain  footing  in  the  manufaClories 
of  iron,  and  fliould  this  natural  impulie  of  the  unpreju¬ 
diced  mind  keep  pace  with  other  branches  of  intellec¬ 
tual  information,  we  may  not  defpair  of  feeing  many 
imperfeCtions  removed,  which  were  the  unavoidable 
confequence  of  the  period  of  tlieir  creation. 

“  In  the  application  of  iron-done  in  the  blad  furnace, 
the  following  particulars  ought  rigoroufly  to  be  attend¬ 
ed  to  : — 

u  1.  Their  mixtures,  whether  clay,  lime,  or  filex;  tlieir  and  its 
relative  proportions  to  each  other,  judging  according  to°.ther  <iuah- 
the  rules  formerly  laid  down  ;  which  of  them  may  admit  tleti!  bCj 
of  a  diminution  of  fuel ;  which  of  them  will  afford  the  C°n  1 
quality  of  iron  at  the  time  requifite  ;  and  which  of  them 
will  be  mod  likely,  by  a  judicious  arrangement,  to  give 
the  greated  produce  of  metal,  united  with  value  and 
economy.  Iron-dones,  united  with  large  portions  of 
filex,  have  already  been  dated  to  require  a  greater  pro¬ 
portion  of  fuel  to  carbonate  their  metal  than  the  other 
genera.  When  ballad  or  forge-pigs  are  wanted,  it 
N  n  is 
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Furnace,  is  obvious  that  filfceous.  iron-ftones  ought  to  be  ufedj 

v - -  not  t]lat  they  contain  a  greater  quantity  of  iron, 

but  becaufe  they  form  a  fubiiitute  for  the  other  kinds, 
which  may  be  more  advantageoufly  fmelted  for  the  pro- 
du&ion  of  more  valuable  qualities. 

“  2.  The  quantity  of  metal  which  each  individual 
iron-ftone  may  contain,  is  another  objed  of  confidera- 
tion.  Befides  the  proportion  of  mixtures,  which  chiefly 
contribute  to  the  fufibility  of  iron-ftones,  a  fecond  de¬ 
gree  of  fufibility  is  dependent  upon  the  richnefs^  of  the 
ore  in  iron  *,  this  is  fo  obvious  in  the  ufe  of  the  Cumber¬ 
land  and  Lancaftiire  ores,  that  the  confequences  of  their 
introduction  will  be  perceived,  by  the  change  of  the 
fcoria  and  metal,  in  half  the  time  that  change  would  be 
effected  by  ordinary  iron-ftones.  It  has  been  frequent¬ 
ly  noticed,  that  crude  iron  contained  pure  carbone  in 
proportion  to  its  fufibility  3  then  the  more  fufible  or  fu- 
percavbonated  qualities  muft  take  up,  comparatively,  a 
confiderable  portion  of  the  carbonaceous  principle  from 
the  fuel.  From  this  refults  a  ftriking  confluence,  that 
v  the  quantity  of  fuel  ihould,  over  and  above  its  relation 
to  the  mixtures,  bear  a  juft  proportion*  to  tbe  quantity 
of  iron  in  the  ftone  :  for  example,  let  the  weight  per 
Quantity  of  charge  of  fuel  at  a  blaft  furnace  be  4001b.  and  let  this 
fuel  to  be  be  fuppofed  fufticiently  to  fufe  and  carbonate  the  iron 
proportion- contained  jn  3601b.  of  iron-ftone  3  let  the  quantity  of 

richneffof  nletal  be  fuPP°led  35  Per  cent'  then  tbe  Produ?e  'v!11  be 
the  ore.  i  261b.  Should  a  change  take  place,  and  iron  ftone 

richer  in  iron  be  applied,  though  the  fame  by  weight, 
and  ftiould  this  iron  ftone  yield  of  torrefied  ftone  45  per 
cent,  its  produce  will  be  i62lb.  or  4olb.  more  than  the 
former.  As  there  exifls  no  greater  proportion  of  car- 
bone  in  the  furnace,  it  is  evident  that  the  exifting  quan¬ 
tity,  being  diftributed  over  nearly  one-third  of  more 
metal*  muft  therefore  be  in  more  fparing  quantity  in 
the  whole,  and  the  value  of  the  metal  confequently  re¬ 
duced. 

“  3.  The  weight  of  oxygen  contained  in  iron  ftones 
•  is  the  next  objeCt  of  ferious  confideration.  I  have  al¬ 
ready  (hewn,  from  experiment,  that  our  iron  ftones  na¬ 
turally  contain  from  9  to  14  per  cent,  of  oxygen,  which 
remains  after  torrefaClion  *,  it  has  alfo  been  ihewn,  that 
this  quantity  of  hurtful  mixture  may  be  eafily  doubled 
by  over-roafting  or  under- roafting  the  ftone  3  and  that 
the  bad  effeCts  entailed  are  in  the  ratio  of  its  combina¬ 
tion  with  the  iron.  From  a  review  of  the  faCls 
which  have  been  adduced  on  this  fubjeCt,  its  agency 
and  effe&s  will  eafily  be  credited  by  men  of  fcience  3 
its  property  of  ccnftituting  the  acidifying  bafe  of  all 
the  acids  readily  explains  the  unalienable  confequence 
of  its  prefence  with  acidifiable  bafes.  The  effeCts  are 
ftill  more  pernicious  when  the  oxygen  is  furnifhed  by 
the  decompofition  of  water  in  raw  iron  ftone  3  the  hy¬ 
drogen  in  this  cafe  fet  free,  alfo  feizes  a  portion  of  the 
carbone 3  and  thefe  abftraCtions,  united  to  that  produced 
by  the  native  portion  of  oxygen  in  the  ftone,  form  an 
aggregate  which  frequently  reduces  the  value  of  iron 
40  per  eent.  So  long  as  the  principles  of  fcicnce  are 
overlooked  in  the  manipulations  of  the  foundery  and 
forge,  the  exiftence  of  fuch  agents  will  be  treated  as 
chimeras  of  the  philofopher  and  chemift,  and  the  effe£fs 
hourly  produced  by  them  induftrioufly  attributed  to 
«  Phil,  caufes  which,  in  point  of  unity  or  confiftency,  will  not 
JMag*  vol, y»  bear  the  flighted  touch  of  inveftigation.”* 

The  comprefllon,  velocity,  and  effeCts  of  the  air  are 
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of  the  utmoft  importance  in  blaft  furnaces.  The  pro¬ 
duction,  management,  and  direction  of  thefe  eftedls  are 
therefore  ferious  objects  of  confideration  to  the  manu¬ 
facturer  of  iron,  fince  on  their  proper  application  the 
fuccefs  of  his  operation  chiefly  depends.  And  here  we 
lhall  renew  our  obligations  to  IVIr  3VIufhet  for  ms  111* 
terefting  observations  on  this  fubjeCt.  “  When  it  is 
confidered,”  he  fays,  “  that  in  the  fmelting  operation 
the  reduCtion  of  immenfe  quantities  of  materials  is  ef¬ 
fected  by  a  compreffed  current  of  air  impelled  by  the 
whole  power  of  a  blowing  machine,  the  confequences  ot 
the  change  of  air,  either  in  quantity  or  quality,  muft 
be  very  obvious  :  when,  farther,  we  contemplate  the 
metal  called  into  exiftence  by  means  of  combuftion  thus 
excited  3  when  we  confider  iron  as  having  the  moft 
powerful  affinity  for  the  bafe  of  that  part  of^  the  air 
which  maintains  combuftion  3  and  when  we  view  the 
debafed  ftate  to  which  the  metal  is  reduced  by  coming 
into  improper  contaCl  with  it,  wre  muft  conclude,  that 
the  application  of  blaft  in  the  manufacturing  of  iron 
calls  for  the  moft  minute  and  thorough  inveftigation. 

In  order  to  take  a  comprehend ve  view  of  this  iubjeCt, 
the  following  divifion  will  be  requifite  : — 

“  1  ft,  The  intimate  connection  which  the  quantity  of 
blaft  bears  to  the  area  of  the  internal  cavity  of  the  fur¬ 
nace,  and  to  the  nature  of  the  pit-coal. 

“  2d,  lire  various  modes  by  which  air  is  procured, 
and  how  thefe.  refpeCtively  affeCt  the  quality  of  the  air. 

u  3d,  The  various  changes  to  wdiich  air  is  fubjeCted 
by  a  change  of  temperature  in  the  atmofphere,  with  the 
confequent  effeCts. 

“  4th,  How  far  increafed  or  diminiffied  velocity  and 
compreffion  alter  the  refults  of  the  furnace. 

“  5th,  The  form  and  diameter  of  the  difeharging- 
pipe. 

“  1  ft,  Then,  in  the  conftruCtion  of  a  blaft-furnace  and  Quantity 
blowing-machine,  the  quantity  of  air  to  be  ufed  ought  ^ 
to  depend  upon  the  internal  dimenfions  of  the  former  3  t^e  con_ 
which,  again,  ought  to  be  formed  according  to  the  ftru<ftion  of 
quality  of  the  pit-coal.  Upon  the  foftnefs  or  hardnefs  the  fur- 
of  the  coal,  ought  more  immediately  to  depend  the 
height  of  the  blaft-furnace.  This  neceffary  precaution^  th/na_  * 
has  given  rife  to  a  vaft  variety  of  furnaces,  of  different  ture  0f  tRe 
capacities,  from  30  to  50  *n  fiei§dit,  and  from  nine  coal, 
to  16  feet  diameter  at  the  boffies.  Furnaces  from  30  to 
36  feet  are  uled  for  the  fofter  qualities  of  coal,  fuch  as 
a  mixture  of  free-coal  and  fplint.  *  Furnaces  from  36 
to  45  are  appropriated  to  the  burning  of  fplint-coal 
cokes  3  and  in  Wales,  fuch  is  the  fuperior  ftrength  and 
quality  of  the  pit-coal,  that  the  furnaces  admit  of  being 
reared  to  the  height  of  50  feet. 

u  Thefe  various  qualities  of  coal,  it  has  been  former¬ 
ly  {hewn,  have  appropriate  weights  of  iron-ftone,  and, 
to  ufe  the  language  of  the  manufactory,  are  capable 
“  of  fupporting  a  greater  or  lefs  burden  of  mine.  Ihe 
former  qualities  admit  not  of  having  the  air  difeharged 
in  great  quantity,  unlefs  it  is  impelled  under  an  uncom¬ 
mon  degree  of  compreffion  and  confequent  velocity  in¬ 
compatible  with  the  operations  of  a  fteam-engine.^  Ihe 
reafon  is  obvious:  when  air,  loofely  compreffed  or 
comparatively  fo,  is  thrown  into  a  body  of  ignited  fuel, 
the  mechanical  ftrueW  and  continuity  of  whole  par¬ 
ticles  are  foft,  the  air  is  much  more  eafily  decomposed  3 
the  ignition,  of  courfe,  is  more  rapid:  the  defeent  of  the 
materials  is  promoted  beyond  their  proper  ratio,  and 

long 
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Furnace,  long  before  the  carbonaceous  matter  bas  penetrated  the 
ore,  Or  united  to  the  metal,  to  conftitute  fusibility.  .  I 
(hall  adduce  an  example,  as  being  the  moll  illuftrative 
of  this  doXrine. 

“  Suppofe  a  blaft  furnace,  35  feet  high,  11  wide  at 
Xllufcrated  ^  bolhes,  properly  burdened,  and  producing,  N°.i. 
by  an  ex-  p—ron.  JLet  the  discharge  of  the  air  be  fuppofed  equal  to 
ump  e.  a  preffure  of  two  pounds  and  a  half  upon  the  fquare  inch, 
or  equivalent  to  one-fixth  of  the  atmofphere,  or  five 
inches  of  mercury  1  under  thefe  circumflances  let  it  fax- 
ther  be  fuppofed,  that  1  500  cubical  feet  of  air  are  dif- 
charged  in  one  minute  5  and  that  the  diameter  of  the 
difeharging  pipe  is  2.625,  the  area  of  which  is  equal  to 
6.890625  circular  inches.  Let  the  difeharging  pipe 
be  increafed  to  three  inches  diameter,  and  let  the  fame 
quantity  of  air  be  paffed  into  the  furnace  *,  it  is  evident 
that  as  the  area  of  the  difeharging  pipe  is  increafed  to 
nine  circular  inches,  or  nearly  one-third  more  than  for¬ 
merly,  the  compreffion  of  air  muft  be  proportionally  di- 
miniilied.  The  alteration  is  foon  perceived  by  its  ef¬ 
fects  *,  the  quantity  of  fcoria  increafes  from  the  furnace, 
whilit  the  confumption  of  the  materials  above  is  alfo 
confiderably  augmented.  In  a  few  hours  the  fcoria  will 
have  undergone  a  complete  change,  from  pure  white, 
enamelled  with  various  blue  {hades,  to  a  green,  brown, 
or  black  colour,  confiderably  charged  with  the  oxide 
of  iron  (g).  The  fame  effeXs  will  continue,  in  greater 
or  leffer  degree,  till  all  the  materials  are  reduced  which 
were  exifting  in  the  furnace  at  the  period  of  diminifhed 
compreffion.  The  philofophy  of  this  fa 61  may  be  in- 
veftigated  in  the  following  manner  : — 

“  While  the  juft  affociation  of  proportions  remained, 
the  air  was  difeharged  under  fuch  a  degree  of  compref¬ 
fion  as  to  excite  proper  combuftion  :  the  decompofition 
of  the  air  by  means  of  the  ignited  fuel,  w7as  not  effected 
in  immediate  contact  with  the  feparating  metal,  but 
had,  by  its  uncommon  degree  of  denfity,  refilled  de¬ 
compofition  in  the  ignited  paffage,  and  had  been  de- 
compofed  upon  the  cokes  at  a  greater  elevation  in  the 
furnace.  As  a  proof  of  this,  we  frequently  fee  a  tube 
formed  throughout  the  whole  breadth  of  the  furnace, 
quite  black  and  apparently  cold,  formed  of  the  fufed 
materials :  wThen  this  is  remoVed,  a  confiderable  defeent 
momently  takes  place  of  cokes  heated  vifibly  beyond 
the  common  pitch  :  thefe  inflame  rapidly,  but  are  foon 
again  cooled  to  blacknefs  by  the  inceffant  difeharge  of 
air  upon  them.  The  defeending  mixture  of  iron  and 
lava  is  in  like  manner  cooled  around  the  line  of  blaft ; 
the  tube  is  again  formed,  and,  if  not  removed,  will  re¬ 
main  for  days  together,  while  the  furnace  will  be  other- 
ways  working  in  the  beft  manner. 

“  When  by  accident  or  defign  the  comprefiion  and  ve¬ 
locity  of  blaft  are  diminifhed,  the  tube  begins  to  burn, 
and  throws  off  a  great  many  fiery-coloured  fparks,  the 
fides  and  roof  fail,  and  are  carried  before  the  blaft  in 
all  direXions.  Sometimes  confiderable  clots  of  imper- 
feX  iron  are  recoiled  with  fuch  violence  as  to  efcape  the 
vortex  of  blaft,  and  iffue  from  the* tuyerediole  with  fuch 
velocity  as  to  inflame  in  the  air,  and  fall  dow?n  in  the 
ftate  of  oxide.  In  the  end  the  tuyere  will  appear 
to  flame,  and  all  the'  paffage  inwards  {hews  an  af- 
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tonifliing  degree  of  whitenefs.  The  decompofition  of  Fi;rna^ 
the  air  is  inftantaneoufiy  effected  upon  its  entering  the 
ignited  paffage  ;  the  iron  by  this  means  is  exposed  to 
the  oxygen  that  is  difengaged  ;  and  the  vaft  quantity  of 
caloric  fet  free,  in  confequence  of  its.  union  with  the 
iron  and  carbone,  produces  the  aftoniining  heat  now  vi- 
fible,  but  which  formerly  took  place  at  a  more  proper 
height  in  the  furnace. 

u  From  this  it  will  appear,  that  although  a  greater  ap¬ 
parent  degree  of  heat  is  vifibly  produced  by  the  fudden 
decompofition  of  the  air,  and  a  more  rapid  defeent  of 
materials  for  fome  time  is  the  confequence,  yet,  as  the 
quality  of  the  iron  is  impaired,  and  as  in  the  end  the 
furnace  will  return  to  its  old  confumption  of  materials 
as  to  quantity,  the  effeXs  of  a  loofe  foft  blaft  are  ob- 
vioufly  pernicious. 

“  It  fometimes  happens,  that  when  a  loofe  blaft  is  fur- Pernicious 
charged  with  a  confiderable  portion  of  moifture,  or^.^.^ 
comes  in  contaX  with  cokes  which  had  been  .wet  when theair  or 
introduced  into  the  furnace,  the  inflammation  which  m  fuel, 
takes  place  at  the  tuyere  is  prodigious  :  fine  fire  clay 
will  be  melted  down  and  blown  to  flag  in  a  few  mi¬ 
nutes  ;  the  fides  of  the  furnace,  compofed  of  very  infu- 
fible  fire  ftone,  is  next  attacked,  and  in  a  few  hours 
will  be  fo  completely  deftroyed  as  to  flop  the  working, 
and  require  immediate  repair.  Effects  fimilar  to  thofe 
now  deicribed  will  be  felt  when  blaft  is  improperly  pro¬ 
portioned  to  coal  of  a  ftronger  continuity  of  fraXure 
and  fuperior  quality.  Befides  the  effeXs  produced  by  , 
the  fudden  decompofition  of  iron,  others  of  like  nature 
are  produced  where  a  foft  coal  is  ufed,  a  fmall  furnace, 
and  a  great  difeharge  of  blaft. 

44  It  has  been  found  that  crude  iron,  to  be  properly 
matured,  ought  to  remain  in  the  blaft  furnace,  accord¬ 
ing  to  circumflances,  48  to  60  hours  }  that  is,  from  the 
period  that  the  iron  ftone  is  introduced  till  fuch  time  as 
the  metal  begins  to  occupy  its  place  in  the  hearth  in  a 
ftate  of  perfect  feparation.  When  the  contrary  is  the 
cafe,  the  mixtures  arrive  at  the  hotteft  parts  of  the  fur¬ 
nace  before  the  metal  has  taken  up  a  fufficient  quantity 
of  carbone  from  the  fuel }  the  aXion  of  the  blaft,  and 
the  immediate  heat  by  which  the  ore  is  furrounded, 
forces  the  iron  from  its  connexions  to  the  bottom  o< 
the  furnace.  The  quality  is  de-carbonated,  and  .reduced 
in  its  value  :  to  reftore  this  again,  the  local  portion  of 
fuel  is  increafed  }  this  adds  to  the  expence  of  manufac¬ 
turing,  and  diminifhes,  in  fome  meafure,  the  fmelting 
of  the  furnace. 

44  When  fplint-coal  cokes  are  ufed  in  the  blaft  furnace, 
the  blaft  admits  of  being  thrown  in  under  the  higheft  poft- 
fible  pitch  of  compreffion  ;  the  uncommon  denfity  of 
the  charcoal  fuftains  a  very  powerful  difeharge  of  blaft 
before  it  is  diflipated  to  facilitate  the  general  defeent. 

Moft  frequently,  large  maffes  of  thele  cinders  pafs 
through  the  whole  ignited  cavity,  and  are  thrown  out 
below,  pcffeffing  all  the  acutenefs  of  their  original  form 
and  fraXure. 

44  This  quality  of  coal  is  ufed  in  all  the  Curfon  blaft 
furnaces,  where,  to  enfure  a  refpeXable  produce,  the 
air  is  difeharged  under  a  preffure  equal  to  3^  pounds 
upon  the  fquare  inch,  or  6\  inches  oi  mercury. 

1  N  n  2  44  The 


(g)  44  The  metal  will  have  loft  nearly  all  its  carbone,  and  have  become  inferior  in  value  25  to  30  per  cent. 
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Methods  of 
dire&ing 
air  into  the 
fo.rnace, 


By  cylin¬ 
ders  and 
water 
blowing 
machines ; 


Furnace.  u  The  fame  quality  of  coal  was  ufed  at  the  Devon 
iron  works,  where  at  one  time,  having  all  the  blaft  of 
a  48  inch  cylinder  engine  thrown  into  one  furnace, 
the  column  of  mercury  fupported  was  upwards  of  feven 
inches  5  the  quantity  of  air  difeharged  under  fuch  an 
impelling  power,  I  found  to  exceed  2600  cubical  feet 
per  minute. 

“  The  coals  ufed  at  the  Cleugh,  Cleland,  and  Clyde 
iron  works,  are  nearly  of  the  fame  quality  at  each— a 
mixture  of  fplint  and  foft  coal.  1  lie  Muirkirk  and 
Glenbuck  iron  works  have  a  coal  different  from  any  of 
the  former,  and  in  fome  particular  fpots  it  conliderably 
refembles  the  Englifin  clod  coal. 

“  2d,  The  various  methods  of  procuring  air  for  the 
blaft  furnace  may  be  reduced  to  the  following  : — iff, 
That  procured  by  cylinders,  and  difeharged  into  the 
furnace  by  means  of  a  floating  piilon  heavily  loaded, 
and  working  in  a  large  receiver  or  regulating  cylinder  : 
2d,  That  wherein  pumping  cylinders  only  are  ufed,  and 
the  air  thrown  into  chefts  inverted  in  water,  called 
the  water  vault :  3d,  That  mode  wherein  the  air  is  dif¬ 
eharged  from  the  pumping  or  forcing  cylinder  into  an 
air-tight  houfe,  called  the  air  vault . 

“  The  firft  method  is  the  original  mode  of  blowing, 
and  is  flill  much  ufed  at  thofe  iron  works  whofe  erec¬ 
tion  has  been  prior  to  the  lafl  fifteen  years.  By  this 
mode  the  quality  of  the  air  is  lefs  fubjedl  to  alteration 
by  a  change  of  atmofphere.  The  principal  objedtion  to 
this  manner  of  blowing,  is  the  want  of  capacity  in  the 
receiving  cylinder  5  which  cannot  be  increafed  fo  much 
as  to  take  away  the  confiderable  intervals  which  occur 
at  different  parts  of  the  engine  ftroke.  This  effedl  is 
fenfibly  feen  by  the  fpeedy  and  irregular  afeent  and  de- 
feent  of  the  column  of  mercury.  In  water  blowing 
machines,  where  the  air  is  raifed  by  three  or  four  cylin¬ 
ders  worked  by  means  of  a  crank,  and  where  the  air  is 
received  into  an  air  chefl,  and  forced  into  the  furnace 
by  the  continual  adlion  of  the  blaft  of  each  fucceflive 
cylinder,  the  current  of  the  air  is  fteady,  and  fupports 
the  column  of  mercury  with  great  uniformity. 

“  Theufe  of  the  water  vault  has  of  late  years  become 
very  general  among  new  eredted  works.  Its  properties 
are,  a  Heady  and  very  cold  blaft :  the  largenefs  of  the 
receiving  citterns  gives  them  a  futticient  capacity  to  re¬ 
tain  every  pound  of  air  raifed  by  the  furnace,  and  dif- 
tribute  it  to  the  greatett  advantage.  This  is  not  the 
cafe  with  the  floating  piftons,  where  a  certain  quantity 
of  fpare  wind  is  thrown  out  at  every  return  of  the  en¬ 
gine,  left  the  great  pifton  and  weight  fhould  be  blowrn 
out  of  the  cylinder  altogether  \  which,  indeed,  fome- 
times  happens.  The  only  objection  which  remains  in 
iorce  againftjthe  ufe  of  the  water-vault,  is  the  tendency 
which  the  air  has  to  take  up  a  confiderable  portion  of  wa¬ 
ter  in  folution,  and  introduce  it  into  the  furnace.  A 
judicious  arrangement  of  the  condudting  pipes  would  in 
fome  meafure  obviate  this,  as  well  as  the  more  dange¬ 
rous  tendency  which  water  has  to  rife  in  a  pipe  fpeedily 
emptied  of  its  air  by  the  Hopping  of  the  engine  :  a 
ftream  of. water  thus  conveyed  to  the  furnace,  would  be 
productive  of  the  moft  awful  confequences. 

The  air  “  The  air  afforded  by  the  air  vault  is  much  inferior  to 
vault.  that  obtained  in  the  former  methods.  This  immenfe 

magazine  of  compreffed  air  generates  a  confiderable  por¬ 
tion  of  heat,  which  greedily  feizes  the  damps,  which 


By  means 
of  the  wa¬ 
ter  vault. 


are  unavoidable  in  underground  excavations,  and  con-  Furnace, 
veys  them  to  the  furnace.  The  blaft  is,  however,  Heady  » 
and  uniform  j  and  when  the  inflde  of  the  building  is 
completely  fecured  againft  the  paffage  of  air,  it  is  pro¬ 
ductive  of  confiderable  effe&s  in  the  furnace.  I11  the 
fummer  months,  however,  the  air  becomes  fo  far  debaf- 
ed  as  to  affeCt  the  quality  of  the  iron,  and  change  it 
from  gray  to  white.  Every  change  in  the  temperature 
of  the  atmofphere  during  this  period,  is  indicated  by 
various  changes  in  the  furnace. 

“  The  largeft  air-vault  hitherto  in  ufe  was  excavated 
out  of  folid  rock  at  the  Devon  iron  works  :  the  fiflures 
of  the  rock  admitted  confiderable  quantities  of  water  ; 
and  the  fame  degree  of  damp  would  always  prevent  the 
poftibility  of  making  the  fide  wails  and  roof  air-tight  by 
means  of  pitch  and  paper,  &c. 

“  Befides  the  various  natures  of  blaft,  as  to  the  Quality 
ftrength  and  equality  of  the  current  afforded  by  dif-^ 
ferent  modes  of  conftruCling  the  blowing  machines,  a  Q^er<1(j 
variety  in  the  quality  of  the  air  obtained  is  alfo  an  in¬ 
variable  confequence  :  this  is  fufticiently  known  by  the 
effects  which  it  produces  in  the  blaft  furnace,  and 
ought  to  be  fubjeCt  to  fcrupulous  examination, 

“  In  this,  as  in  other  countries,  larger  produces  of 
call  iron  are  obtained  in  the  winter  months  than  during 
the  fummer  and  autumn  feafons  :  the  quality  of  the  me¬ 
tal  is  alfo  much  more  carbonated,  and  with  a  lefs  pro¬ 
portion  of  fuel.  In  many  parts  of  Sweden,  where  the 
fummer  heats  are  intenfe,  the  manufacturer  is  obliged  to 
blow  out  or  ftop  his  furnace  for  two  or  three  months  : 
not  only  is  he  unable  to  make  carbonated  metal,  but 
is  frequently  Incapable  of  keeping  the  furnace  in  fuch 
trim  as  to  m^ke  a  produce  of  any  quality  whatever.  In 
Britain,  during  the  months  of  June,  July,  and  Auguft, 
more  efpecially  in  dry  feafons,  the  quality  of  the  iron, 
with  the  local  proportion  of  fuel,  will  be  depreciated 
30  per  cent,  and  the  quantity  reduced  to  two-thirds 
or  three-fourths. 

“  In  feeking  for  a  folution  of  this  univerfally  ac¬ 
knowledged  faCI,  our  attention  is  naturally  direCted  to 
an  examination  of  the  various  ftates  of  air.  That  the 
quality  of  the  air  in  winter  is  more  fit  for  corabuftion 
than  in  fummer,  is  a  truth  which  requires  no  farther  de- 
monftration.  Greater  coolnefs,  whereby  an  almoft 
complete  refrigeration  of  moifture  takes  place,  and  the 
prefence  of  perhaps  a  greater  relative  proportion  of  oxy¬ 
gen,  may  account  for  this  phenomenon.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  quality  of  air  during  the  fummer  months  be¬ 
comes  much  contaminated  for  combuftion,  by  holding 
in  folution  a  much  greater  quantity  of  moifture  :  the 
abundance  of  nitrous  particles  may  alfo  diminifti  the 
ufual  proportion  of  oxygen. 

“  This  will  account  for  the  inferior  effects  of  com¬ 
buftion  both  in  common  fires  and  in  the  blaft  furnace  \ 
it  will  alfo  in  a  great  meafure  tend  to  folve  the  curious 
phenomenon  of  the  pig-iron  taking  up  lefs  carbone  in 
fummer,  although  reduced  with  a  fuperior  quantity  of 
fuel.  The  air  difeharged  moft  probably  contains  lefs 
oxygen  ♦,  yet  the  metal  is  much  lefs  carbonated  than  at 
other  times,  when  contrary  proportions  of  thefe  exift. 

Moft  probably  the  deficient  carbone  is  carried  off  by 
diffolving  in  hydrogen,  forming  a  conftant  ftream  of 
hydro-carbonic  gas,  while  the  oxygen  that  is  fet  free 
unites  to  the  iron  )  and  while  it  reduces  its  quality,  at 
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the  fame  time  the  quantity  is  reduced  by  a  portion  of 
the  metal  being  loft  in  the  fcoria(H). 

“To  correCthefeoccafional  imperfections  in  the  quali¬ 
ty  of  the  air,  and  to  devife  methods  to  procure  air  al¬ 
ways  fit  for  proper  combuftion,  ought  to  be  an  objeC 
of  much  confideration  to  the  manufacturer  of  call  iron. 
Whether  fuch  a  confideration  has  given  rife  to  the  dif¬ 
ferent  modes  of  receiving  and  difeharging  the  air  now 
in  ufe,  I  cannot  fay  •  I  rather  think  not  :  a  great  quan¬ 
tity  of  air  has  hitherto  been  a  greater  object  than  a 
certain  and  uniform  quality,  and  in  a  country  where 
there  is  more  temperate  and  cold  weather  than  hot,  it 
is  by  far  the  moft  important  object  :  to  unite  both, 
however,  would  be  an  attainment  of  the  greateft  utility, 
and  would  rank  the  difeoverer  amongft  the  well-deferv- 
ing  of  his  country.  How  far  the  mechanifm  of  our 
prefent  machinery  has  been  adapted  to  the  exigencies 
of  our  atmofphere,  will  appear  upon  examining  the  na¬ 
ture  and  properties  of  the  air,  judged  by  its  cffecls  upon 
the  blaft  furnace. 

“  The  air  produced  by  the  blowing  and  receiving 
cylinder  is  lefs  changed,  and  lefs  fubjeC  to  change,  than 
that  produced  and  lodged  in  contadl  with  a  vaft  body 
of  air  or  water.  If  the  blowing  cylinder  is  fixed  in  a 
dry  cool  fpot,  the  only  difference  which  the  air  under¬ 
goes  is  an  increafe  of  temperature  ;  this  is  fo  very  con- 
iiderable,  that  upon  entering  the  blowing  cylinder  im¬ 
mediately  after  flopping  the  engine,  I  have  found  the 
thermometer  rife  1 5  to  174- degrees  higher  than  the 
furrounding  air.  That  this  heat  is  generated  in  the 
cylinder  is  unqueftionable  \  but  whether  it  is  occafioned 
by  the  friCtion  of  the  pilton  leather  upon  the  tides  of  the 
cylinder,  or  expreffed  from  the  air  by  its  fevere  com- 
preftion,  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  decide.  It  very 
probably  arifes  from  both  caufes,  although  the  latter  is 
fufficient  to  produce  a  much  greater  degree  of  heat. 
What  effect  this  increafe  of  temperature  has  upon  corn- 
bullion  we  are  unable  to  fay,  as  the  degree  of  heat  ac¬ 
cumulated  will  at  all  times  bear  a  reference  to  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  furrounding  air,  and  as  there  is  no  me¬ 
thod  likely  to  be  devifed  where  heat  would  not  be  ge¬ 
nerated  by  the  aCion  of  the  particles  of  air  upon  each 
other.  When  the  bulb  of  a  thermometer  is  held  in  the 
middle  of  the  current  of  blaft,  as  it  iffues  from  the  dif¬ 
eharging  pipe,  a  temperature  is  indicated  as  much 
lower  than  the  temperature  of  the  furrounding  air,  as 
the  temperature  of  the  cylinder  was  higher  \  and  it  is 
moft  probable  that  a  much  lower  degree  would  be  ob¬ 
tained,  were  it  not  for  the  previous  expreftion  of  fome* 
heat  in  the  blowing  cylinder.  Upon  the  whole,  I  think, 
the  quality  of  the  air  obtained  in  this  way  of  blowing 
uniformly  moft  fit  for  combuftion,  provided  the  nume¬ 
rous  paufes  and  irregularities  of  the  current  of  air  were 
done  away. 

“  Air  forced  into  the  furnace  under  water  preflure 
always  contains  a  confiderable  portion  of  moifture  \  the 
blaft  of  courfe  is  colder,  as  it  iffues  from  the  difeharg¬ 
ing  pipe.  The  temperature  differs  fo  much  from  that 
of  the  external  air  as  to  fink  the  thermometer  from  54® 
down  to  28°  and  30°.  Such  effe&s  are  produced  by 
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air  coming  into  confeaC  with  water,  that,  although  the 
temperature  of  the  atmofphere  is  60,  65,  to  70,  yet  the 
blaft  at  the  orifice  feldom  rifes  above  38  :  the  cold  pro¬ 
duced  in  this  manner  is  much  increafed  if  the  air  is  fur' 
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charged  with  fo  much  water  as  to  be  viable  in  the  ftate 
of  a  fine  fpray.  The  leading  feature,  therefore,  of  the 
water  vault,  as  to  its  effeCs  upon  the  quality  of  the  air, 
feems  to  indicate  an  almoft  uniform  degree  of  tempera¬ 
ture  in  the  blaft :  this  can  only  be  occafioned  by  the 
warm  air  in  fummer  taking  up  a  greater  portion  of  the 
water  in  folution,  the  efcape  of  which  at  a  fmall  orifice, 
and  under  a  great  degree  of  compreftion,  produces  the 
very  great  depreftion  of  the  thermometer.  I  have  al¬ 
ready  hinted  at  the  bad  effeCs  produced  by  moift  blalls, 
and  (hall,  in  a  proper  place,  more  minutely  attend  to 
them. 

“  The  moft  inferior  quality  of  air  ufed  in  the  blaft  From  the 
furnace  is  that  thrown  into  the  air  vault,  and  afterwards  a*r  vau*t# 
expreffed  from  thence  by  its  own  elafticity  and  the  fuc- 
ceilive  ftrokes  of  the  engine.  The  capacity  of  fuch  a 
building  is  from  60  to  70,000  cubical  feet-,  this,  when 
filled,  generates  a  much  fuperior  degree  of  heat  to  that 
fenfible  in  the  blowing  cylinder.  As  this  heat  is  pro¬ 
duced  many  feet  diftant  from  any  mechanical  motion, 
it  is  moft  evident  that  it  is  extricated  from  the  air,  and 
will  readily  unite  with  the  moifture  which  penetrates 
the  building  :  the  quality  of  the  air  introduced  into  the 
furnace  will  therefore  be  in  proportion  to  the  quantity 
of  moifture  taken  up  ;  this  will  be  much  more  in  fum¬ 
mer  than  in  winter,  as  the  temperature  of  the  former 
exceeds  that  of  the  latter.  The  fenfation,  on  entering 
the  air  vault  in  the  coldeft  months,  immediately  after 
flopping  the  engine,  is  exadlly  fimilar  to  that  experi¬ 
enced  upon  entering  a  crowded  room  in  the  hotteft  fum¬ 
mer  day  )  the  walls  are  covered  with  damp,  and  the  fu¬ 
perior  regions  of  the  vault  readily  obfeure  the  flame  of 
a  candle.  The  feeling,  upon  remaining  in  the  air  vault 
when  the  engine  is  at  work,  is  lefs  marked  than  would 
be  expelled  where  fo  great  a  compreftion  of  air  exifled  ; 
the  fenfe  of  hearing,  owing  to  the  moifture  in  the  con¬ 
ducing  medium,  is  confiderably  impaired,  and  refpi- 
ration  is  performed  with  fome  difficulty  \  the  light  of 
a  candle  is  faint,  and  not  vifible  at  the  diftance  of  a 
few  feet. 

“  I  have  explained  the  neceffity  of  juft  proportions 
exifting  betwixt  the  area  of  the  interior  of  the  blaft  fur¬ 
nace,  the  quantity  of  air  thrown  per  minute,  and  the 
quality  of  coal.  The  various  modes  of  blowing,  and 
their  refpeCive  effeCs,  deduced  from  ftriC  obfervation, 
were  alfo  attended  to.  We  have  now,  3d,  to  adduce 
examples  where  the  various  changes  of  the  atmofphere, 
as  to  heat  and  pseffure,  occafion  the  moft  fenfible  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  quantity  of  materials  confumed,  and  in 
the  quality  and  quantity  of  metal  produced. 

“  It  has  been  already  demonftrated,  that  the  air  in 
winter,  by  containing  lefs  moifture,  is  more  proper  for 
combuftion,  and  more  calculated  to  produce  carbonated 
crude  iron,  than  the  air  exifting  at  any  other  feafon. 

From  this  fuperior  quality  the  manufacturer  obtains  ad¬ 
vantages,  which  induce  him  to  wifh  for  a  continuance 

of 


(h)  “  May  mot  the  fuperabundant  azote  of  the  fummer  atmofphere  produce  part  of  thefe  effe&s,  by  diffolving  a 
portion  of  the  carbone,  and  forming  carbonated  azotic  gas,,  as  has  been  proved  by  M.  Lavoifier?” 
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of  cool  air  throughout  the  whole  year.  Thefe  etfefts 
are  not,  however,  uniform  •,  they  depend  greatly  upon 
a  light  or  heavy  atmofphere.  The  keener  and  more 
ftjll  the  air,  the  more  rapid  the  combuftion,  During  a 
fevere  froft,  the  defcent  of  the  materials  is  facilitated  rfom 
one-tenth  to  one-fiftcenth  more  than  in  rainy  or  hazy 
weather,  and  at  the  fame  time  the  quality  of  the  iron  is 
rather  improved  than  impaired.  When  a  change  from 
froft  to  fnow  or  rain  takes  place,  the  effeds^  frequently 
become  almoft  immediately  obvious  ;  the  colour  of  the 
flame  at  the  furnace  head  is  changed  ;  the  tuyere  of  the 
furnace  inflames,  and  bums  with  great  violence  ;  the 
lava,  as  it  flows  from  the  notch  of  the  dam  ftone,.  be¬ 
comes  lengthened  and  tenacious;  the  form  of  it  is 
changed,  and  the  colour  undergoes  the  moft  vmble  al¬ 
terations  ;  the  iron  no  longer  retains  its  complete  latu- 
ration  of  carbone,  but  flows  out  fenfibly  impaired  ox  its 
fluidity  ;  and,  when  cold,  the  privation  of  carbone  is 
rnoft  evident  by  the  examination  of  its  fradure.  ^  # 
u  When  fuch  confequences  arife  from  the  tranfition 
fo  frequent  in  winter  from  froft  to  thaw,  it  will  be  ea- 
ftly  conceived  that  the  change  effeded  during  the  mild¬ 
er  and  warmer  months  muft  produce  proportionally  ad- 
ditional  effefts.  The  incrcafe  of  temperature  by  taking 
up,  and  holding  in  folution,  a  much  greater  portion  of 
aqueous  vapour,  will  account  for  the  ordinary  effeds 
which  are  annually  obfervable  in  every  work.  Where 
thefe  pernicious  confequences  approach  to  extremity,  a 
folution  of  the  phenomenon  will  likely  be  obtained  by 
the  examination  of  the  blowing  apparatus.  If  air  is  fit¬ 
ted  for  combuftion  in  proportion  as  it  is  free  from  wa¬ 
tery  folutions,  we  are  not  to  exped  fimilar  refults  from 
thefe  blaft  furnaces  in  fummer,  which  are  blown  by  air 
from  the  regulating  cylinder,  and  thofe  blown  by  air 
from  a  water  or  air  vault.  I  have  for  years  feen  this 
fad  verified,  and  fuperior  quantity  and  quality  of  iron 
during  the  hot  weather,  obtained  from  a  furnace  excit¬ 
ed  by  means  of  blaft,  from  the  fimple  regulating  cylin¬ 
der,  with  a  lefs  proportion  of  fuel  than  from  furnaces 
whofe  air  was  expreffed  by  means  of  the  water  or  air 
vault.  Obfervations  thus  made,  where  every  day  the 
effeds  of  the  different  means  could  be  juftly  eftimated 
and  compared,  have  led  me  to  the  following  conclu- 
fion  :  That  the  quality  of  the  air,  as  fumitoed  us  by 
nature  in  our  atmofphere,  is  uniformly  more  fit  for  the 
manufacture  of  crude  iron  to  profitable  account,  when 
difeharged  limply  by  means  of  cylinders  and  piftons, 
than  when  brought  into  contad  with  moifture  either  in 
the  water  vault  or  air  vault. 

“  So  imperfeCt  has  the  quality  of  the  fummer  air  been 
found  in  this  country  for  combuftion,  where  the  water 
vault  was  ufed,  that  experiments  have  been  made  to  re¬ 
pair  the  deficiency  of  effed  by  introducing  fteam  into 
the  furnace  by  means  of  an  aperture  above  the  tuyere. 
The  inducing  motive  to  this  a&,  was  a  belief,  that 
combuftion  was  diminilhed  in  confequence  of  a  diminu¬ 
tion  of  oxygen  gas  during  the  fummer ;  that,  by  intro¬ 
ducing  water  upon  a  furface  of  materials  ignited  to 
whitenefs,  decompofition  would  enfue,  a  larger  quan¬ 
tity  of  oxygen  would  then  be  prefented  to  the  fuel,  and 
fuperior  effeds,  as  to  combuftion,  obtained  in  this  man¬ 
ner  than  hitherto  witneffed.  The  idea  was  ingenious, 
and  in  its  application  to  the  manufadure  of  call  iron, 
■original  ;  but  the  whole  train  of  fads,  which  have 
fceen  detailed,  as  to  the  effeds  of  a  fuperabundant 
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The  event  pro-  Furnace, 
ved  in  the  moft  complete  manner,  and  on  a  great  icale,  ‘ 
the  pernicious  effects  of  moifture.  The  furnace  gra¬ 
dually  became  cooled  where  the  fteam  entered;  the 
heat,  fet  free  by  the  decompofition  of  the  water  and  the 
difengarement  of  oxygen,  increafed  to  an  alaiming 
pitch  a  confiderable  way  up  the  furnace  ;  the  quality  of 
the  iron  became  brittle,  and  as  white  m  the  frafture  as 
filver  *,  the  introduction  of  the  fteam  was  ftill  continued, 
the  defeending  materials  were  inftantly  robbed  of  their 
heat  to  facilitate  the  decompofition  of  the  water,  and 
by  and  by  the  furnace  clofed  entirely  over,  and  the  ex¬ 
periment  ceafed.  .  r 

“  This  experiment,  performed  in  a  furnace  1  b  feet 
hicrh,  is  a  complete  proof  that  beat  is  difengaged  from 
bodies  while  they  pafs  from  the  fluid  to  the  aeriform 
ft  ate.  The  firft  inftant  of  the  difeharge  of  fteam,  a  very 
confiderable  portion  of  heat  would  be  withdrawn  from 
the  fufing  materials  and  united  to.  the  water.  I  his,  in 
its  turn,  would  be  ignited  to  whitenefs,  and  decompo- 
fed  upon  the  metals  and  cokes,  in  a  fuperior  region  of 
the  furnace.  The  procefs  continuing  for  feveral  hours, 
the  materials  at  the  tuyere  were  at  laft  fo  completely  de¬ 
prived  of  the  caloric  by  the  continual  torrent  of  fteam, 
that  they  loft  fluidity,  cooled  rapidly,  and  at  laft  be¬ 
came  black.  Had  another  aperture  for  fteam  and  for 
air  been  opened  above  thefe,  now  entirely  tout  up  by 
the  confolidated  materials,  the  fame,  efteds  would  have 
been  produced  ;  the  immenfe  quantity  of  caloric,  dil- 
engaged  by  the  decompofition  of  the  ignited  water, 
would  now  approach  nearer  to  the  top  of  the  furnace, 
another  ftratum  of  fufing  materials  would  again  become 
confolidated,  till  in  the  end  the  whole  furnace  would 
be  fet  faft  from  top  to  bottom.  From  the  introduction 
of  fteam  into  the  blaft  furnace,  either  as  fuch,  or  under 
a  fuperior  degree  of  expanfive  force,  the  following  im¬ 
portant  truths  maybe  learned:  That  the  quantity  of 
oxygen  which  enters  into  our  atmofpheric  compound,  is 
generally  more  fit  for  the  manufacture  of  the  fuperior 
qualities  of  crude  iron  than  any  mixture  which  may  be 
furnifhed  by  the  addition  of  water  : .  that,  although  the 
decompofition  of  water,  by  furniihing  a  fuperior  quan¬ 
tity  of  oxygen,  and  by  throwing  off  a  relative  propor¬ 
tion  of  caloric,  increafes  the  effeds  of  combuftion  im¬ 
mediately  in  the  vicinity  of  this  chemical  analyfis  ;  yet, 
as  the  water  had  previoufly  abftraded  the  heat  necellary 
to  its  decompofition  from  the  inferior  ftrata,  a  greater 
quantity  by  no  means  exifts  in  the  furnace.  The  water, 
in  fad,  only  ferves  as  a  medium  to  convey  the  heat 
from  one  particular  fpot ;  but,  by  attempting  to  fly  off 
with  it,  meets  decompofition,  and  renders  up  not.  only 
the  abftraded  heat,  but  that  which  was  contained  in  the 
oxygen  of  its  decompofition.  . 

“  4th,  The  comprefllon  and  velocity  of  the  air  dif- Compret- 
charged  into  the  furnace,  confiderably  affed  the  refults 
of  the  fmelting  operations.  In  the  confideration  ot  thisthe  air  coil'* 
fubjed,  the  various  qualities  of  coals  will  be  found  toftdered. 
have  an  intimate  connexion  with  the  area  of  the  dif- 
charging  pipe  and  the  compreflfon  of  the  blaft.  It  has 
already  been  more  than  once  obferved,  that  a  foftor 
mixed  quality  of  coal  is  more  fufceptible  of  combuftion 
than  either  the  fplint  or  clod  coal :  the  confequence  of 
this  is,  that,  unlefs  the  neceffary  compreffion  of  air  is 
ufed,  decompofition  is  too  early  accomplitoed,  and  the 
cokes  become  oxygenated  by  combuftion  in  a  greater 
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Furnace,  ratio  than  is  proper  for  the  carbonation  of  the  metal. 

Xo  avoid  this,  the  column  of  air  ought  to  be  difchar- 
ged,  in  the  cafe  of  foft  coafii  being  unavoidably  ufed, 
under  fuch  a  degree  of  compreffion,  as  to  refill  entire 
decompofition  in  the  ignited  paffage.  In  that  cafe,  the 
iron  does  not  fo  immediately  come  into  *onta&  with 
oxygen,  as  the  decompolition  is  chiefly  efiefled  in  the 
Superior  ftrata  of  the  feparating  materials.  Under  the 
former  circumllance,  of  a  loofe  unconnected  ftream  of 
air  being  thrown  upon  cokes  eafily  corabullible,  the 
quality  of  the  metal,  with  the  fame  quantity  of  fuel, 
becomes  oxygenated,  the  tuyere  becomes  fiery,  and  fre¬ 
quently  emits  fparks  of  metallic  oxyde.  The  feparating 
iron  may  be  viewed  as  it  oozes  from  the  ore  in  fmail 
globular  maffes,  frequently  on  fire,  changing  itsv  Hate 
to  that  of  an  oxyde.  The  combination  of  oxygen,  by 
altering  its  denlity,  makes  it  fubjeCl  to  the  re-adf ion  of 
the  blalt,  which  at  times  gives  it  a  dire&ion  from  the 
tuyere  with  conliderable  violence.  Thofe  parts  of  the 
iron  (by  far  the  greateft)  thus  oxydated,  which  efcape 
not  at  the  tuyere,  mix  along  with  the  fufed  earths  of  the 
ores  and  limeitone,  alter  their  colour,  and  flow  from 
the  furnace  more  unrevived  than  at  their  firlt  introduc¬ 
tion.  It  is,  however,  very  different,  even  with  this  in¬ 
ferior  quality  of  coal,  wffiere  the  dennty  of  the  blalt  is 
proportioned  to  the  inflammability  of  the  fuel.  Quali¬ 
ties  and  quantities  of  crude  iron  may  be  produced  irotn 
this,  equal  to  thofe  from  coals  reckoned  of  a  fuperior 
nature.  The  metal  becomes  as  highly  faturated  with 
carbonic  principle  as  that  made  from  clod  or  fplint  coal. 
The  tuyere. evinces  that  decompolition  is  effeCled  in  its 
proper  place.  The  fluid  maffes  of  iron,  as  they  become 
expreffed  from  the  ore,  are  fhivered  into  fprav,  before 
the  denfe  column  of  air,  without  exhibiting  the  leall 
fymptom  of  decompolition.  They  again  unite  under 
the  level  of  the  blaft,  increafe  in  fize,  and  fmk  through 
the  fluid  ftratum  of  earths  to  the  bottom  of  the  furnace. 
This  fa£t  hoMs  out  one  of  the  ftrongeft  proofs  of  the 
great  affinity  which  carbone  and  iron  mutually  poilefs 
towards  each  other.  In  the  cafe  of  the  iron  feparating 
in  an  oxygenated  Hate  deliitute  of  carbone,  it  immedi¬ 
ately  falls  a  prey  to  its  affinity  for  oxygen.  In  the  lat¬ 
ter  cafe,  the  iron,  being  completely  carbonated,  re  fifes 
decompolition  by  the  facrifice  of  a  very  fmail  portion 
of  its  carbone.  It  further  proves,  that  the  affinity  of 
oxygen  is  greater  to  carbone  than  to  iron  3  and  that, 
before  iron  becomes  oxydated,  all  the  carbone  is  taken 
up. 

“  The  continuity  of  the  particles  of  fplint  coals  ren¬ 
ders  the  cokes  of  difficult  combuflion,  capable  of  with- 
ftaitding  a  moll  powerful  difcharge  of  air,  in  quantity 
and  in  the  degree  of  compreffion,  without  entailing  ef¬ 
fects  fimilar  to  thofe  produced  with  the  ufe  of  fofter 
coals  :  this  renders  the  operations  with  fplint  coal  lefs 
fubjedl  to  cafualty  and  to  change.  Carbonated  iron 
with  a  proper  blaft  is  more  uniformly  obtained,  and 
frequently  a  very  fuperior  quantity.  Similar  effecls  are 
produced  with  the  clod  coal,  but  in  a  more  eminent 
degree.  Difcharging  pipes  are  ufed  four  inches  in  the 
diameter,  and  the  compreffion  only  equal  to  two  pounds 
on  the  fquare  inch  ;  yet  the  fame  fatal  effe&s  are  not 
known  as  in  the  ufe  of  foft  coal,  which,  with  fuch  a  co¬ 
lumn  of  air,  would  require  the  preffure  to  be  equal  to 
three  pounds  and  a  half  upon  the  fquare  inch  at  leall.. 

“  5th,  Upon  the  form  and  conftruvhon  of  the  dif¬ 


charging  pipe  effects  of  more  confiderable  importance  Furnace^ 
depend  than  is  either  generally  allowed  or  even  concei-  v 
ved.  At  feme  iron  works,  no  peculiar  fliape  is  adopt-  Form  0ft^ 
ed  :  if  the  tube  is  fufficient  to  convey  the  air,  and  the  ^charging 
mouth  of  it  nearly  of  the  fizo  wanted,  the  interior  con- pipe  im- 
ft ru&ion  is  entirely  overlooked.  This  indifference,  portant. 
however,  is  by  no  means  general  :  varioully  conftru&ed 
pipes  are  ufed  at  different  works,  and  at  fome  places  it 
is  preferred  to  throw  in  the  air  from  two  pipes  whofe 
areas  are  only  equal  to  one  of  the  ufual  fize. 

“  Xo  underfiand  properly  the  objectionable  parts  of 
the  conftruction  of  nofe  pipes,  it  mull  be  recolleCled, 
that  much  has  been  faid  to  depend  upon  the  blaft  reach¬ 
ing  the  oppofite  extremity  of  the  furnace,  as  little  im¬ 
paired  of  the  compaClnefs  and  velocity  of  its  original 
difcharge  as  poffible.  When  it  is  otherwife,  the  refults 
in  the  internal  operations  of  the  furnace  mull  be  confe- 
quently  altered.  If  the  compreffion  is  diminilhed  one- 
half  cr  two-thirds  when  it  reaches  the  oppofite  wall,  de- 
compofition '  in  that  portion  mull  be  efteCled  before  the- 
air  lias  attained  its  elevated  lituation  in  the  furnace.  It 
is  even  poffible  to  difperfe  the  whole  column  of  air  in 
fuch  a  manner  that  the  ignited  materials  of  the  oppofite 
fide  may  receive  little  of  its  effecls  to  promote  com* 
bullion. 

“  A  difcharging  pipe  is  frequently  ufed,  in  length 
12  inches  or  more,  the  difcharging  aperture  3  inches, 
the  other  end  5  inches  ;  but  this  is  arbitrary,  depend¬ 
ing  upon  the  fize  of  the  adjoining  pipe.  From  a  pipe 
thus  conftrudled,  the  air  difperfes  or  diverges  too  fud- 
denly  j  and  at  a  fmail  diltance  from  the  orifice,  a  con¬ 
fiderable  portion  of  it  anfwers  but  imperfeClly  the  pur- 
pofes  of  combuflion.  Part  of  it  is  fpeedily  decompoled, 
and  the  oxygen  brought  into  immediate  contaCl  with 
the  iron.  The  quantity  of  metal  is  reduced  by  the 
former,  and  the  quality  injured  by  the  latter.  Though 
long  cuflom,  by  a  continued  ufe  of  fuch  fliaped  pipes, 
has  prevented  their  pernicious  effedls  from  being  obfer- 
ved,  yet  they  mult  prove  in  many  cafes  detrimental  to 
the  economical  diflribution  of  air,  and  the  manufadlure 
of  iron. 

“  A  nofe  pipe,  of  another  conftru£tion,  even  more 
exceptionable,  is  alfo  ufed  }  and  the  air  difperfes  flill 
more  fuddenly,  in  a  degree  fomewhat  proportionate 
to  the  more  fudden  contraction  of  the  pipe,  a  confider¬ 
able  quantity  never  enters  the  furnace,  but,  linking  * 
on  the  exterior  wall,  is  thence  repelled. 

“  A  difcharging  pipe,  of  the  following  con ftruclion,  Reft  form 
would  obviate,  in  a  great  meafure,  the  imperfeClions  of  of  conftruc  * 
the  two  former  :  the  length  of  the  tapered  piece  is  l2t,on* 
inches,  of  the  ftraight  pipe,  fix  inches  )  extreme  diame¬ 
ter,  as  in  the  others,  five  inches  j  diameter  of  ftraight 
pipe,  three  inches.  From  fuch  a  pipe  it  is  conceived 
that  the  blaft;  will  proceed  to  the  greateft  poffible  dif- 
tance  unimpaired  in  compreffion  and  velocity.  So  far, 
therefore,  as  the  abfolute  force  of  the  blaft  and  breadth 
of  the  furnace  will  permit,  decompofition  will  be  pre¬ 
vented  on  the  level  of  the  pipe,  and  the  manufacturer 
freed  from  the  evils  which  I  have  above  detailed,  as  at¬ 
tendant  upon  decompofition  in  that  quarter.” 

The  following  is  a  defcription,  alfo  taken  from  Mr  Defcription 
Mufliet,  of  an  air  and  a  water  vault  which  is  employed 
to  equalize  the  difcharge  of  air  into  a  blaft  furnace.  .  vault. 

“  Fig.  7.  reprefents  a  vertical  feClion  of  the  elevation 
of  an  air-vault  60  feet  long  and  30  feet  wide,  confuting 
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fur r.- ace.  oi  tour  arches  of  regularly  progreftive  fizes.  This  build- 
^  ing  is  generally  conftrufted  under  the  bridgehoufe, 
where  the  materials  ate  daily  colle&ed  for  filling  the 
furnace.  AB,  reprefents  the  acclivity  to  the  furnace 
top.  The  fpace  betwixt  the  arch  tops  and  the  level  of 
the  fioor  is  filled  with  materials  as  denfe  as  can  be  pro¬ 
cured.  The  walls  of  the  under  part  are  three  feet 
thick,  befides  a  lining  of  brick  and  plafter  from  18 
inches  to  two  feet.  Still  further  precautions  are  necef- 
fary,  and  alternate  layers  of  pitch  and  flout  paper  are 
requifite  to  prevent  the  efcape  of  the  comprelfed  air. 
C,  a  view  of  the  arched  funnel  which  conveys  the  air 
from  tile  cylinder  to  the  vault.  Large  iron  pipes  with 
a  well  fitted  door,  are  preferable,  and  lefs  apt  to  emit 
air.  D,  an  end  view  of  the  pipe  by  wrhich  the  blaft  is 
carried  to  the  furnace. 

“  Fig.  8.  is  a  horizontal  fe£tion  of  fig.  7.  at  the  dotted 
line  a  b,  reprefenting  the  width  of  the  crofs  arches,  which 
are  thrown  in  each  partition  to  preferve  an  eafy  com¬ 
munication  betwixt  the  vaults*  D,  is  a  fe&ion  of  the 
firft  range  of  pipes,  meant  to  conduft  the  air  to  the  fur¬ 
nace.  In  like  manner  pipes  may  be  taken  off  from  any 
part  of  the  vault  for  the  different  purpofes  of  blowing 
furnaces,  fineries,  hollow  fires, 

“  Fig.  9.  reprefents  a  vertical  longitudinal  fe£tion  of 
what  is  generally  called  the  water-vault.  The  walls  of 
this  building  may  be  erected  to  the  height  of  eight  or 
nine  feet,  their  thicknefs  flmilar  to  thofe  of  the  air 
vault.  A  brick  lining,  and  even  puddling  with  clay 
betwdxt  it  and  the  flone  building,  is  neceffary  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  water  from  oozing  by  the  accumulated  pref- 
fiire.  A,  is  an  end  view  of  the  horizontal  range  of 
pipes  wdiich  conveys  the  blaft  from  the  blowing  cylinder 
to  the  inverted  cheft.  BBB,  the  range  which  condu&s 
the  air  to  the  interior  of  the  inverted  cheft,  and  con¬ 
veys  it  to  the  furnaces,  proceeding  along  the  extremi¬ 
ties  of  the  columns  broken  off  at  BB.  C,  an  inverted 
cheft  made  of  wrood,  iron,  or  even  of  well-hewm  flags 
fet  on  end  and  tightly  cemented,  is  54  feet  within  in 
length,  18  feet  wide,  and  1  2  feet  high.  The  dimen- 
fions,  however,  vary  at  different  wrorks.  When  the 
cheft  is  made  of  wood  or  iron,  it  is  generally  bolted  by 
means  of  a  flange  to  the  logs  on  which  it  is  fupported, 
left  the  great  preffure  of  the  air  fliould  overcome  the 
gravitation  of  the  cheft,  and  difplace  it.  DD,  view  of 
the  centre  log,  and  ends  of  the  crofs  logs,  on  wdiich  the 
cheft  is  laid.  Thefe  fliould  meafure  1 8  inches  in  height, 
fo  as  that  the  mouth  of  the  cheft  may  be  that  diftance 
from  the  furface  of  the  floor,  and  the  water  allowed  to 
retreat  from  the  interior  of  the  cheft  with  the  leaft 
poftible  obftruaion.  EE,  the  outfide  walls  of  the 
building.  FF,  the  brick-work,  made  perfe&ly  water 
tight.  The  dotted  line  G,  reprefents  the  furface  of 
the  v/ater  when  at  reft.  Let  the  depth  of  the  water, 
outfide  and  infide  of  the  cheft,  be  eftimated  at  four 
feet.  When  the  engine  is  at  wmrk,  fliould  the  preffure 
of  the  air  have  forced  the  wTater  down  to  the  dotted  line 
H,  three  feet  and  a  half  diftant  from  the  line  G  and 
only  fix  inches  from  the  mouth  of  the  cheft,  it  follows 
that  the  water  muft  have  rifen  in  the  outer  building,  or 
cheft,  three  feet  and  a  half  above  G,  and  have  its 
higheft  furface  nearly  at  reft  at  I.  In  this  cafe  the 
ftrength  of  the  blaft  is  reckoned  equal  to  feven  feet  of 
^vater,  or  nearly  fix  inches  of  mercury.  The  fpace  be¬ 
twixt  the  cheft  and  outfide  building  is  three  feet.  When 
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the  engine  is  at  reft,  and  the  water  has  affumed  its  level,  Furnace, 
the  quantity  of  water  within  the  cheft  fliould  be  equal 
to  that  without. 

“  Fig.  10.  is  a  ground  plan  of  fig.  9.  The  crofs  logs 
on  wdiich  the  ciftern  is  fupported  are  dotted  within,  but 
draw  n  full  in  the  fpace  betwixt  the  flange  of  the  cheft 
and  outer  building.  The  breadth  of  the  fiange-tops  of 
the  binding  bolts,  and  thicknefs  of  the  metal  of  the 
cheft,  are  alfo  drawm.  The  letters  bear  a  reference  to 
thofe  in  fig.  9.” 

An  account  of  fome  curious  phenomena  obferved  t>y  singular 
Mr  Roebuck  in  the  air  vault  of  a  blaft  furnace  has  been  phenomena 
publifhed  in  the  5th  volume  of  the  Tranfa&ions  of  the  obferved  in 
Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh.  This,  as  well  as  fome  “r 
remarks  of  praftical  utility  on  the  management  of  blaft 
furnaces,  wre  doubt  not,  will  be  interefting  to  our 
readers.  We  fhall  therefore  give  it  in  his  own  words. 

It  is  addreffed  in  the  form  of  a  letter  to  Sir  James 
Hall. 

“  I  have  (fays  he)  examined  my  memorandums,  con¬ 
cerning  the  oblervations  I  made  on  the  condenfed  air 
in  the  air  vault  of  the  Devon  iron  works,  near  Alloa, 
on  the  north  fide  of  the  frith  of  Forth  ;  and,  according 
to  your  requeft,  I  now  tranfmit  you  an  account  of 
them  and  alfo  of  an  experiment  I  made,  wiien  a  part¬ 
ner  and  manager  of  thefe  works,  in  order  to  increafe 
the  produce  of  blaft  furnaces. 

The  two  blaft  furnaces  at  Devon  are  of  large  dimen- 
fions,  each  being  44  feet  high,  and  about  13  feet  wide 
in  the  bofhes,  or  wideft  part,  and  are  formed  on  a  fteep 
bank,  by  two^pits  funk  in  a  very  folid  ftratumof  coarfe- 
grained  freeftone. 

Thefe  pits  w7ere  afterwards  fhaped  and  lined  in  the 
ufual  manner  of  blaft  furnaces,  with  common  bricks  and 
fire  bricks,  and  the  hearth  was  laid  with  large  blocks 
of  the  ft  one  that  had  been  dug  out,  and  which  ferve 
the  purpQfe  of  fire  ftones.  At  the  back  of  the  twro 
furnaces,  next  the  bank,  the  air  vault  is  excavated,  and 
formed  by  a  mine  driven  in  the  folid  rock,  diftant  from 
the  furnaces  about  16  feet.  The  bottom  of  the  air 
vault  is  only  about  four  feet  higher  than  the  level  of 
the  bottom  of  the  furnaces.  This  vault  has  an  aper¬ 
ture  at  one  end  to  receive  the  air  from  the  blowing 
machine,  and  has  twTo  at  the  oppofite  end,  one  of  which 
receives  the  edu&ion  pipe,  and  the  other  is  a  door  to 
give  admittance  occafionally  into  the  vault.  As  the 
rock  is  extremely  clofe  and  folid,  the  vault  is  dry,  ex¬ 
cept  that  a  little  water  oozes  very  gently  from  the  fide 
next  the  bank  in  fmall  drops,  and  does  not  appear  to  ex¬ 
ceed  an  Englifh  pint  in  24  hours. 

Thefe  furnaces  are  provided  with  air,  or  blaft,  as  it 
is  termed,  by  the  means  of  a  fire-engine  of  the  old,  or 
Newcomen’s  conftru&ion.  The  diameter  of  the  fteam 
cylinder  is  48!  inches  ;  and  the  fquare  area  of  its  pifton 
being  about  18 66\  fquare  inches,  the  power  of  this 
fort  of  engine  cannot  be  rated  at  more  than  71b.  to  the 
fquare  inch,  amounting  in  all  to  about  130621b.  This 
power  was  employed  to  wrork  an  air  pump,  or  blowing 
cylinder,  of  78  inches  diameter,  and  about  feven  feet 
long.  The  number  of  fquare  inches  on  the  pifton  of 
the  air  pump  is  4778,  and  therefore  this  area,  being 
multiplied  by  2-|,  will  produce  13139,  being  a  refin¬ 
ance  that  nearly  balances  the  above-rated  powrer,  and 
ftiows  that  the  air,  which  was  expelled  from  the  air 
pump,  could  not  be  condenfed  more  in  the  ordinary 
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of  the  air 
vault. 


Trial  of  the 
furnace 
fails. 


Furnacs.  way  of  working,  than  with  a  compreffmg  power  of  a- 
lj""~  bout  2^1  b.  on  each  fquare  inch.  As  the  engine  was 

not  regulated,  at  firft,  to  make  a  longer  ftroke  than 
about  four  feet  eight  inches,  only  one  furnace  being 
ufed,  the  quantity  of  air  expelled  at  each  ftroke  of  the 
machine  was  about  1 55  cubic  feet,  which  it  difcharged 
through  a  valve  into  the  air  vault,  about  16  times  in  a 
minute.  When  two  furnaces  afterwards  were  blown, 
the  engine  was  regulated  to  work  much  quicker,  and 
Dimenfions  wjth  a  longer  ftroke.  The  air  vault  is  72  feet  long, 
thf*  ft,P  14  feet  wide,  and  13  feet  high  j  and  contains  upwards 
of  13,000  cubic  feet,  or  above  80  times  the  contents  of 
the  air  pump.  The  top,  Tides,  and  bottom  of  this  vault, 
where  the  leaft  fiffure  could  be  difcovered  in  the  beds 
of  the  rock,  were  carefully  caulked  with  oakum,  and 
afterwards  plaftered,  and  then  covered  wTith  pitch  and 
paper.  The  intention  of  blowing  into  the  vault  is  to 
equalize  the  blaft,  or  render  “it  uniform,  which  it  effe&s 
more  completely  than  any  machinery  ever  yet  contrived 
for  the  fame  purpofe.  The  air  is  conduced  from  the 
vault  by  the  eduction  pipe,  of  16  inches  diameter,  into 
an  iron  b qx  or  wind  cheft,  and  from  this  it  goes  off  to 
each  furnace,  in  two  fmaller  pipes  that  terminate  in 
nozles,  or  blow-pipes,  of  only  2-J  to  3^  inch  diameter,  at 
the  tuyere  of  the  furnace. 

“  When  the  furnace  was  put  in  blaft,  after  having 
been  filled  with  coakes,  and  gently  heated  for  more 
than  fix  weeks,  the  keepers  allowed  it  to  have  but  little 
blaft  at  firft,  giving  it  a  fmall  blow-pipe  of  about  2^ 
inch  diameter,  and  likewife  letting  off  a  very  confider- 
able  quantity  of  air,  at  the  efcape  or  fafety  valve  on 
the  top  of  the  iron  wind  cheft,  as  it  is  a  received  though 
erroneous  opinion  among  them,  that  the  blaft  muft  be 
let  on  very  gradually  for  feveral  months.  From  the  « 
conftruflion  of  this  valve,  it  was  impoflible  to  afcertain 
the  exadl  proportion  of  the  blaft  which  was  thus  loft, 
but  I  believe  it  was  very  confiderable.  The  confe- 
quence  was,  that  the  furnace,  after  it  had  been  in  blaft 
for  feveral  days,  never  Teemed  to  arrive  at  its  proper 
degree  of  heat,  but  was  always  black  and  cold  about 
the  tuyere  in  the  hearth,  and  appeared  in  danger  of 
choking,  or  gobbing,  as  it  is  termed. 

“  After  various  experiments  tried  in  vain,  by  the 
keepers  and  the  company’s  engineer,  and  others,  (in¬ 
deed  they  tried  every  thing,  except  giving  the  furnace 
a  greater  quantity  of  air,  which,  as  I  afterwards  afeer- 
tained,  was  all  that  it  wanted),  they  concluded,  that 
the  air  vault  was  the  caufe  of  the  whole  mifehief ;  and, 
to  confirm  tlieir  opinion,  they  faid  they  had  now  dif¬ 
covered  that  water  was,  in  confiderable  quantities, 
driven  out  of  the  air  vault  through  the  blow-pipe,  which 
cooled  the  furnace  5  and  they  infilled,  that  the  power 
of  the  engine  was  Tuch  as  to  force  water  out  of  the 
Tolid  rock  j  fo  that  this  method  of  equalizing  the  blaft; 
never  would  Tucceed.  The  other  managing  partner 
alarmed  by  thefe  reprefentations,  that 
confult  with  the  engineer,  and  others, 
a  fubftitute  for  the  air  vault  at  any  ex- 
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invefti- 

gated. 


was  To  much 
he  began  to 
about  finding 
pence. 

“  As  the  plan  of  the  blowing  apparatus  had  been 
adopted  at  my  recommendation,  and  was  now  To  loud¬ 
ly  condemned  on  account  of  the  water,  I  had  other  mo¬ 
tives,  than  mere  intereft,  for  trying  to  become  better 
acquainted  with  the  phenomena  attending  it.  I  accor¬ 
dingly  determined  to  go  into  the  air  vault,  and  to  re- 

Vol.  IX.  Part  I. 


main  inclofed  in  the  ccndenfed  air  while  the  engine  was  Furnace, 
blowing  the  furnace.  It  is  an  experiment  that  perhaps 
never  was  made  before,  as  there  never  exifted  fuch  an 
opportunity.  I  could  not  perfuade  the  engineer,  or  any 
other  of  the  operative  people  about  the  work,  to  be  my 
companions,  as  they  imagined  that  there  was  much  dan¬ 
ger  in  the  experiment.  Mr  Neil  Ryrie,  however, 
one  of  the  clerks  of  the  Devon  company,  had  fufficient 
confidence  in  my  reprefentations  to  venture  hinifelf  along 
with  me. 

“  The  machine  had  been  flopped  about  two  hours  Phenomena 
previous  to  our  entering  the  vault,  and  we  found  a*nt^e^ 
dampnefs  and  miftinefs  in  it,  which  difappeared  foon  IgcuUar1 
after  the  door  was  fhut  fall  upon  us,  and  the  engine  <e  fitions 
began  to  work  in  its  ufual  manner.  After  four  or  five  of  perfons 
flrokes  of  the  engine,  we  both  experienced  a  lingular  within  it. 
fenfation  in  our  ears,  as  if  they  were  flopped  by  the 
fingers,  which  continued  as  long  as  we  remained  in  the  , 

condenfed  air.  Our  breathing  was  not  in  the  leaft  af- 
fe&ed.  I  had  no  thermometer  with  me,  but  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  air  felt  to  us  the  fame  as  that  without 
the  vault.  Sound  was  much  magnified,  as  we  perceived, 
when  we  talked  to  each  other,  or  flruck  anything  \  par¬ 
ticularly,  the  noife  of  the  air  e leaping  at  the  blow-pipe, 
or  wafte-valve,  was  very  loud,  and  feemed  to  return 
back  to  us.  There  was  no  appearance  of  wind  to 
diflurb  the  flame  of  our  candles  ;  on  the  contrary,  I  was 
furprifed  to  find,  that  when  we  put  one  of  them  into 
the  edu&ion  pipe,  which  conveys  the  wind  from  the 
vault  to  the  furnaces,  it  was  not  blown  out.  There 
was  not  the  fmalleft  appearance  of  any  drops  of  water 
iffuing  out  of  this  pipe.  The  oozing  and  dropping  of 
water  from  the  Tide  of  the  rock,  next  the  bank,  Teemed 
the  Tame  as  before  the  condenfation  was  made  in  the 
vault.  In  fhorfe*  everything  appeared,  in  other  refpedLs, 
the  fame  as  when  we  were  in  the  common  atmofphere. 

Having  remained  about  an  hour  in  the  condenfed  air, 
and  fatisfied  ourfelves  that  no  water,  during  that  time, 
that  we  could  in  the  leaft  difeover,  was  agitated  and 
forced  out  of  the  rock  and  vault  by  the  power  of  the 
blaft,  as  was  imagined  and  infilled  on,  we  gave  the 
fignal  to  flop  the  engine.  As  foon  as  it  ceafed  to  work, 
and  the  condenfation  abated,  and  before  the  door  of  the 
vault  was  unferewed,  the  whole  vault,  in  a  few  feconds, 
became  filled  with  a  thick  vapour,  fo  that  we  could 
hardly  fee  the  candles  at  four  or  five  yards  diflance. 

The  door  being  now  opened,,  the  work  people,  anxious 
to  know  our  fituation,  and  what  had  occurred,  came 
into  the  vault,  and  prevented  any  further  obfervations. 

“  I  now  endeavoured  to  account  for  this  curious  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  water,  which  only  fhowed  itfelf  occa- 
fioiially ,  in  very  fmall  quantities,  at  the  tuyere,  at  a  hole 
I  ordered  to.be  made  in  the  bottom  of  the  wind  cheft 
to  -collefl  it  more  accurately,  for  it  never  was  ob- 
ferved,  but  either  when  the  engine,  after  working 
flowly,  was  made  to  work  quicker,  or,  after  having 
been  flopped  for  a  few  minutes,  was  fet  to  work  again. 

“  I  confidered  the  vapour  which  we  had  difcovered  The  vapour 
in  the  vault  to  arife  from  the  moifture  of  the  Tide  Qf  ohferved  in 
the  rock  next  the  furnace,  which  being  expelled  ^counted 
the  great  heat  of  the  furnace,  and  converted  into  va-  for. 
pour,  was.  able  to  force  its  way  through  the  pores  of 
the  rock  into  the  vault,  but  that  being  in  a  manner 
confined  within  the  rock,  by  the  preffure  of  the  con¬ 
denfed  air,  it  found  itfelf  at  liberty  to  come  into  the 

O  o  vault, 
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Furnace,  vault,  only  when  the  condenfation  abated  confiderably, 

v~— V - \qt  was  totally  removed  by  the  going  flow,  or  flopping 

of  the  engine.  It  alfo  occurred  to  me,  that  the  air, 
in  a  flate  of  condenfation,  might  poflibly  be  capable 
of  holding  a  greater  quantity  of  water  in  folution, 
which  might  precipitate  fuddenly  into  vapour  or  mift 
when  the  condenfation  abated.  I  imagined,  there¬ 
fore,  that  the  very  fmall  quantities  of  water  we  at 
times  difcovered,  proceeded  from  nothing  elfe  but  this 
vapour,  in  its  paflage  to  the  furnace  along  with  the 
blaft,  being  condensed  into  water,  by  the  coolnefs  of 
the  edu&ion  pipe  and  iron  wind  chefl.  The  quantity 
of  water  did  not  appear  to  amount  to  a  gallon  in 
twenty-four  hours. 

a  A  few  days  after  I  had  made  this  experiment, 
the  water  ceafed  entirely  to  make  its  appearance, 
either  at  the  tuyere,  or  at  the  hole  in  the  wind  chefl, 
but  the  furnace  did  not  come  into  heat  for  a  long 
while  after,  and  indeed  not  till  the  keepers  let  much 
more  air  into  it  by  a  larger  blow-pipe,  and  allowed 
lcfs  air  to  efcape  at  the  fafety  valve.  It  is  probable  that 
the  rock  was  now  become  perfe£lly  dry  by  the  con¬ 
tinued  heat  of  the  furnace. 

u  My  experiment  had  the  good  effedl  to  remove  all 
the  prejudices  againft  the  plan  I  had  adopted  of  blow¬ 
ing  the  furnaces,  and  likewife  prevented  the  other 
partner  from  laying  out  a  large  ium  of  money,  by 
flopping  the  works,  and  altering  the  blowing  machi¬ 
nery.  Indeed,  it  has  fince  been  admitted,  by  all  who 
have  feen  it  at  work,  to  be  the  moft  fimple  and  effec¬ 
tive  method  of  equalizing  the  blafl  which  has  yet  been 
put  in  pra&ice. 

'Wiud  “  This  experiment  led  me,  fome  time  afterwards, 

gauge  ap-  £0  apply  a  wind  gauge  that  I  contrived,  to  afcertain 

Sseffedls  Prec^eV  the  flate  of  the  condenfation  of  the  air  thrown 
into  the  furnaces.  I  found  that  a  column  of  quick- 
filver  was  raifed  five  inches,  and  fometimes,  though 
feldom,  fix  inches,  and,  in  the  interval  of  the  engine  to 
*  receive  air  into  the  air  pump,  it  fell  only  half  of  an  inch. 
At  this  time  only  one  furnace  was  worked.  But  when 
two  furnaces  were  in  blafl,  the  engine  only  raifed  the 
mercurial  gage  about  four  inches,  becaufe  the  Devon 
company,  for  feveral  reafons,  did  not,  while  I  conti¬ 
nued  a  partner,  think  proper  to  allow  the  blowing  ma¬ 
chinery  to  be  completed,  by  putting  to  wrork  their 
fecond  boiler  of  20  feet  diameter  for  the  fire  engine, 
according  to  my  original-  defign,  which,  by  adjufling 
the  machinery,  would  have  enabled  us  to  blow  two 
furnaces,  with  two  boilers,  with  as  much  effe6l,  in 
proportion,  as  one  furnace  with  one  boiler.  This  in- 
ilrument  had  the  advantage  of  enabling  the  work 
people  to  difcover  the  real  power  of  their  blafl,  and 
know  the  exadl  condition  of  the  air  valves,  and  the 
gearing  of  the  blowing  piflon  \  for  if  thefe  were  not 
tight,  and  in  order,  (although  the  engine  might,  to 
appearance,  be  doing  well,  by  making  the  fame  number 
of  difcharges  of  the  air  pump  as  ufual  per  minute), 
yet  the  wind  gage  would  not  rife  fo  high,  and  would 
fhew  that  there  was  an  imperfe&ion  fomewhere,  by 
xeafon  of  a  quantity  of  air  efc aping  at  the  valves,  or 
piflon,  that  could  not  fo  eafily  other  wife  be  knowm. 
This  contrivance  was  confidered  as  of  much  ufe,  and 
was  afterwards  always  quoted  in  the  company’s  journal 
books,  to  fhow  the  a£lual  flate  of  the  blowing  machine, 
2%. comparing  the  daily  produce  of  the  furnaces* 


“  I  hope  you  will  not  think  me  tedious,  when  I  Furnace, 
explain  to  you  another  experiment,  which  appears  to  — 
me  to  be  of  confiderable  importance  to  all  manufac¬ 
turers  of  cafl  iron. 

“  I  had  reafon  to  conje£!ure,  from  my  own  obfer- 
vations  on  the  effects  of  blowing  machinery  on  blafl 
furnaces,  as  well  as  from  the  knowledge  I  had  ac¬ 
quired  from  my  father  Dr  Roebuck,  and  from  my 
communications  with  other  experienced  iron  mailers, 
that  a  great  part  of  the  power  of  fuch  machinery  was 
mifappiied  in  general  pradlice,  by  throwing  air  into 
furnaces  with  much  greater  velocity  than  neceffary,  The  velo- 
and  that,  if  this  velocity  was,  to  a  certain  degree  di- city  of  the 
minifhed,  the  fame  powder,  by  properly  adjufling  theb*aft> 
blowing  machinery,  of  whatever  nature,  would  be  ca¬ 
pable  of  throwing  into  the  furnace  a  proportionally 
greater  quantity  of  air.  For,  Since  the  quantities  of 
any  fluid ,  ijfuing  through  the  flattie  aperture ,  are  as  the 
fquare  roots  of  the  preflure  ;  it  follows,  that  it  would 
require  four  times  the  preflure,  or  power,  to  expel 
double  the  quantity  of  air,  through  the  fame  aperture, 
in  the  fame  time  \  but  if  the  area  of  the  aperture  was 
doubled,  then  the  quantity  of  air  expelled  by  the  fame 
power,  and  in  the  fame  time,  would  be  increafed  in 
the  ratio  of  the  fquare  root  of  2  to  i,  though  its  velo¬ 
city  would  be  diminifbed  exactly  in  the  fame  propor¬ 
tion.  Again  :  I  confidered  that  the  quantity  and  in- 
tenfity  of  heat,  produced  in  blafl  furnaces,  and  confe- 
quently  its  effe£ls  in  increafmg  the  produce,  might  be 
only  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  air  decompofed 
in  the  procefs  of  combuftion,  without  regard  to  its 
greater  velocity  j  that  is  to  fay,  whether  or  not  the 
fame  quantity  of  air  was  forced,  in  the  fame  time, 
into  the  furnace  through  a  fmall  pipe,  or  through  one 
of  larger  dimenflons  ;  for,  in  attending  to  the  procefs 
of  a  common  air  furnace  for  remelting  of  iron,  where 
there  is  a  very  large  quantity  of  air  admitted  through 
the  large  areas  between  the  bars,  it  is  well  knowTn,  that 
a  much  greater  intenfity  of  heat  is  produced  than  takes 
place  in  a  blafl;  furnace ;  and  yet  the  air  does  not  enter 
into  the  fire  through  the  bars  wfith  increafed  denfity  or 
great  velocity.  I  therefore  thought  it  probable,  that 
increafing  the  quantity  of  air  thrown  into  the  blafl  fur¬ 
nace  in  a  confiderable  degree,  although  the  velocity  oran(j  ;ts 
denfity  might  be  much  lefs,  wrould  have  the  efie£l  of  in- quantity 
creafing  its  heat,  and  operations,  and  produce.  Andconfidcred, 
as,  from  the  principles  above  flated,  with  regard  to  the 
machinery,  I  faw  I  could  greatly  increafe  the  quantity 
of  air  thrown  into  the  furnace,  by  enlarging  the  dia¬ 
meter  of  the  blow-pipe,  and  regulating  the  engine  ac¬ 
cordingly,  without  being  obliged  to  employ  more 
power,  I  was  anxious  to  make  this  experiment. 

“  A  fyflem  of  management,  of  which  I  did  by  no 
means  approve,  was  adopted  by  the  other  partners  off 
the  Devon  company,  foon  after  the  works  were  begun 
to  be  ere&ed  •,  and,  in  the  profecution  of  it,  they  or¬ 
dered  their  fecond  furnace  to  be  put  in  blaft,  without, 
permitting  thofe  meafures  to  be  taken  that  were  necef¬ 
fary  to  provide  and  maintain  a  fufficient  flock  of  mate¬ 
rials  }  and  alfo  without  allowing  their  blowing  machine 
to  be  completed,  according  to  the  original  defign,  by 
the  addition  of  its  fecond  boiler.  As  might  have  been 
expe£ted,  a  trial  of  feveral  months  to  carry  on  two 
furnaces,  with  only  half  the  pow7er  of  fleam  that  was 
neceffary,  and  an  inadequate  flock  of  materials,  proving 

unfuccefsful. 
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Furnace,  unfuccefsful,  tlie  company,  as  a  remedy,  inftead  of 
y-~  '  making  up  the  above  deficiencies,  ordered  one  of  the 

furnaces  to  be  blown  out,  and  flopped  altogether. 
This  improper  meafure,  however,  afforded  me  the  op* 
portunity  of  immediately  putting  in  pra&ice  the  plan 


I  have  mentioned. 

u  When  one  of  the  furnaces  was  flopped,  the  other 
continued  to  be  blown  by  a  blow-pipe  of  inches 
diameter,  and  the  produce  of  the  furnace,  for  feveral 
weeks  thereafter,  ivas  not  20  tons  of  iron  per  wreek  at 
an  average.  The  engine  at  this  time  was  making 
about  16  ftrokes  a  minute,  with  a  ffroke  of  the  air 
pump,  about  4  feet  8  inches  long ;  but  when  I  altered 
the  diameter  of  the  blow-pipe,  firft  to  3,  and  immedi- 
and  efta-  ately  after  to  3^  inches  diameter,  and  regulated  the 
blifhed  by  working  gears  of  the  engine,  fo  as  to  make  a  ftroke  of 
experiment.  ^  feet  2  inches  long,  and  about  19  ftrokes  in  a  mi¬ 
nute,  on  an  average,  the  produce  was  immediately  in¬ 
creased.  It  continued  to  be,  on  an  average  of  nine 
months  immediately  after  this  improvement,  at  the  rate 
of  33  tons  of  iron  per  week,  of  as  good  quality  as 
formerly  5  for,  during  this  period,  from  the  2ift  No¬ 
vember  1795  to  July  30,  1 796,  this  one  furnace  yielded 
1188  tons  of  iron.  No  more  coals  were  confumed  in 
working  the  blaft  engine,  or  other  expences  about  the 
blowing  machine  incurred,  and  therefore  no  more  power 
was  employed  to  produce  this  great  effefl .  It  is  alfo  of 
much  importance  to  remark,  that  the  confumption  of 
materials,  from  which  this  large  produce  was  obtained, 
was  by  no  means  fo  great  as  formerly.'  The  furnace 
required  very  conliderably  lefs  fuel ,  lefs  iron  Jlone ,  and 
left  limejlone ,  than  were  employed  to  produce  the  fame 
quantity  of  iron  by  the  former  method  of  blowing  \  and 
according  to  the  ftateinents  made  out  by  the  company’s 
orders,  as  great  a  change  was  effe&ed  in  the  economical 
part  of  the  bufinefs. 

44  From  the  fuccefs  of  this  experiment,  fo  well  au¬ 
thenticated,  and  continued  for  feveral  months,  I  am  led 
to  be  of  opinion,  that  all  blaft  furnaces,  by  a  proper  ad- 
juftment  of  fuch  machinery  as  they  are  provided  with, 
might  greatly  and  advantageoufly  increafe  their  pro¬ 
duce,  by  affuming  this  as  a  principle,  viz.  4  That  with 
the  given  power  it  is  rather  hij  a  great  quantity  of  air 
thrown  into  the  furnace ,  with  a  moderate  velocity ,  than 
by  a  lefs  quantity  thrown  in  with  a  greater  velocity ,  that 
the  greatejl  benefit  is  derived ,  in  the  fmelting  of  iron 
fiones ,  in  order  to  produce  pig-iron?  However,  it  is  by 


experiment  alone,  perhaps,  that  we  can  be  enabled  Furnace, 
to  find  out  the  exa£b  .relations  of  power,  velocity, 
and  quantity  of  air  requifite  to  produce  a  maximum  of 
effefl  (1).” 

In  order  to  illuftrate  what  is  faid  above,  a  ground 
plan  of  the  air  vault  and  furnaces  of  the  Devon  Iron 
Works  is  given  in  Plate  CCXXVI.  \  of  which  the  ex¬ 
planation  follows. 

Explanation  of  Fig,  11. 

A,  The  air  vault,  formed  by  a  mine  driven  in  the 
folid  rock  of  coarfe-grained  freeftone. 

B,  The  blowing  cylinder. 

C,  The  pipe  that  conveys  the  air  from  the  blowing 
cylinder  to  the  air  vault. 

JD,  The  eduftion  pipe  that  carries  the  air  from  the 
air  vault  to  the  iron  wind-cheft. 

E,  The  iron  wind  cheft  (about  feet  cube), 
in  which  is  inferted  a  wind-gauge,  reprefented  in 
fig.  12. 

FF,  The  two  blow'-pipes  for  each  furnace,  which 
terminate  in  apertures  of  3^  inches  diameter  at  the 
tuyeres  of  the  furnaces. 

GG,  The  two  blaft  furnaces,  placed  in  two  pits  funk 
in  the  folid  rock. 

HH,  The  tymps  of  the  furnaces  from  whence  the 
caft  iron  is  fun  off  into  the  cafting  room,  LL. 

O,  The  door  to  give  occafional  admittance  into  the 
air  vault. 

M,  The  excavation,  in  which  is  placed  the  blowing 
machine. 

Explanation  of  Fig .  1 2. 

A,  The  end  of  the  wind-gauge  (about  12  inches 
long),  which  is  open  to  the  atmofphere,  being  half  filled 
with  quickfilver. 

B,  The  end  that  is  inferted  in  the  iron  wind  cheft, 
and  expofed  to  the  preffure  of  the  condenfed  air  of  the 
air  vault. 

To  Mr  Mufhet  wTe  are  alfo  indebted  for  the  following  Defcnption 
account  of  air  furnaces,  wdiich  are  employed  *  in  iron  of  an  air 
founderies  for  the  purpofe  of  cafting  large  pieces  of  0rd-^urnaC€* 
nance,  and  other  heavy  aiticles. 

Thefe  furnaces,  he  obferves,  44  are  employed  for  melt¬ 
ing  pig  iron  with  the  flame  of  pit  coal.  Furnaces  of 
this  kind  are  conftru&ed  of  various  fizes  according  to 
circumftances.  The  fmall  fizes  will  run  down  from 
O  o  2  feven 


C1)  If  Q,  be  the  quantity  of  a  fluid,  iffuing  in  a  given  time  through  an  aperture  of  the  diameter  D,  V  its 
velocity,  and  P  the  power  by  which  it  is  forced  through  the  aperture :  then  the  area  of  that  aperture  being 
as  Da,  the  quantity  of  the  fluid  iffuing  in  the  given  time  will  be  as  VDa,  or  VDa:zr(). 

44  Again,  this  quantity  multiplied  into  its  velocity,  will  be  as  the  momentum  of  the  fluid  expelled,  or  as  the 
power  by  which  it  is  expelled,  that  is,  VaD*~P,  or  VD=  \/P. 

44  Here,  therefore,  if  D  is  given,  V  is  as  y^P,  as  Mr  Roebuck  affirms.  Alfo,  becaufe  V  and  alfo 


QrrDyT,  fo  that,  while  P  remains  the  fame,  £)  will  increafe  as  D  increafes,  and  V  will  diminifh 


in  the  fame  ratio. 

44  The  problem,  therefore,  of  throwing  the  greateft  quantity  of  air  into  the  furnace,  with  a  given5  powrer, 
ftri£lly  fpeaking,  has  no  maximum ,  but  the  largeft  aperture  of  which  the  engine  can  admit  muft  be  the  beft. 
It  is  probable,  hoivever,  that  there  is  a  certain  velocity  with  which  the  air  ought  to  enter  into  the  furnace ; 
this  will  produce  a  limitation  of  the  problem,  which,  as  Mr  Roebuck  fuggefts,  is  not  likely  to  be  difcovcred 
but  by  experiment.”  Note  by  Mr  Playfair . 


a  a  ce. 
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fevcn  to  ten  hundred  weight,  and  are  ufed  in  fmall 
founderies  for  what  the  trade  call  jobbing . 

44  Big.  13.  (Plate  CCXXVI.*)  a  ground  plan  of  two 
large  air  furnaces,  and  chimney  for  melting  pig  or  cad 
iron  with  the  flame  of  pit  coal. 

44  The  letters  ABCD  point  out  the  exterior  dimen- 
iions  of  the  flalk  or  chimney,  which  is  fird  erefled, 
leaving  two  openings  or  arches  into  which  the  fore-part 
of  the  furnaces  are  afterwards  built.  The  breadth  of 
the  chimney  at  the  particular  place  which  the  plan  ex¬ 
hibits  is  16  feet  from  A  to  B,  and  from  A  to  D  or  from 
B  to  C  fix  feet  fix  inches.  The  plan  is  drawn  at  that 
elevation  where  the  flame  enters  the  chimney  by  the 
flue  or  throat,  narrowed  on  purpofe  to  throw  back  part 
of  the  flame,  and  keep  the  furnace  equally  hot  through¬ 
out,  as  may  be  more  particularly  viewed  in  the  vertical 
fedlion,  fig.  14. 

44  EE,  the  furnace  bars  on  which  the  coals  red,  and 
where  the  combuflion  is  maintained. 

44  FF,  openings  called  teafing  holes,  by  which  the 
coals  are  introduced  to  repair  the  fire. 

44  GG,  fire  brick  buildings  called  bridges.  Thefe 
are  meant  to  concentrate  the,  flame,  that  it  may  a£l  as 
violently  on  the  metal  as  poflible.  Upon  the  height  of 
the  bridge  much  depends  in  fufing  the  metal  fpeedily, 
and  with  little  lofs.  The  height  of  this  may  be  feen  in 
the  vertical  fe£lion,  fig.  ,14.  G. 

44  HH,  the  charging  doors,  by  which  the  metal  is 
introduced  in  the  fhape  and  date  of  pig  iron,  lumps, 
icraps,  &c.  &c.  The  iron  generaily  occupies  the  fur¬ 
nace  acrofs  to  I,  called  the  back  -wall,  and  is  never 
meant  to  approach  the  bridge  nearer  than  #the  dotted 
line,  led  the  metal  in  melting  fhould  run  back  into 
the  grates,  in  place  of  defeending  into  the  general  re- 
fervoir  or  cavity  below.  The  corners  or  notches,  l \ ,  h ,  7iy  li , 
receive  a  dout  cad  iron  frame  lined  with  fire  bricks. 
This  is  hung  by  means  of  a  chain  and  pulley,  and  can 
be  raifed  and  depreffed  at  pleafure.  This  frame  is,  pro¬ 
perly  fpeaking,  the  charging  door,  and  is  always  care¬ 
fully  made  air  tight  by  means  of  moidened  fand. 

44  KK,  the  flues  or  openings  by  which  the  flame  en¬ 
ters  the  chimney.  Thefe  are  15  inches  by  10.  On 
maintaining  thefe  openings  of  a  proportionate  fize  to 
the  other  parts  depend  in  a  great  meafure  the  powers 
and  ceconomy  of  the  furnace. 

“  LL,  lading  doors,  by  which  ladles  are  introduced, 
in  the  cafe  of  fmall  furnaces,  to  lift  out  the  metal  and 
didribute  it  to  the  various  moulds. 

“  MM  MM,  binding  bolts  to  limit  within  proper 
bounds  the  expanfion  which  takes  place  in  the  building 
when  the  furnace  is  highly  heated. 

“  Fig.  1 4.  vertical  fedion  of  one  of  the  furnaces,  and 
its  appropriate  dalk  or  chimney. 

44  E,  the  grates. 

44  F,  the  teafing  hole, 

44  G,  the  bridge. 

44  H,  the  charging  door. 

“  X,  the  flue  or  opening  into  the  chimney. 

44  L,  the  lading  door, 

4<  MM,  the  binder  or  binding  bolt. 

44  N,  the  interior  of  the  dalk  or  chimney,  30  inches 
fquare. 

44  00,  the  fire  brick  work,  nine  inches  thick. 

“  PP,  fpace  of  two  inches  for  duffing  with  fand. 

>■  v  common  brick  building. 


44  RR,  cad  iron  lintels,  over  which  are  thrown  Furnace.^ 
double  nine  inch  arches,  fo  that  at  any  time  the  inferior  * 

building  can  be  taken  down  to  make  repairs,  without 
fliaking-  or  in  the  lead  injuring  the  chimney. 

44  S.  The  dotted  lines  here  are  meant  to  reprefent 
what- is  called  the  tapping  hole.  When  a  large  piece 
of  goods  is  to  be  cad,  lifting  the  metal  with  ladles  would 
be  impracticable.  A  fliarp  pointed  bar  is  driven  up 
this  opening.  The  iron  then  flows  freely  out  into  a 
large  bafon  of  fand  made  for  its  reception.  It  is  then 
conduced,  by  collateral  channels,  into  the  mould. 

44  The  fpace  under  the  curved  dotted  line  from  G  to 
L,  by  S,  is  filled  with  a  mixture  of  fand  and  afhes.  When 
the  furnace  is  prepared  to  melt,  the  whole  of  the  bot¬ 
tom  receives  a  dratum  of  fliarp  clean  fand  about  two 
inches  thick.  This  is  broken  up  at  night,  and  frefh 
fand  is  fubflituted  for  it  before  the  fire  is  kindled  in  the 
morning; 

44  Fig.  15.  is  a  horizontal  feCtion  of  the  chimney  or 
dalk,  taken  where  the  flues  affume  a  perpendicular  di¬ 
rection.  The  letters  in  this  figure  correfpond  to  thofe 
in  the  vertical  feCtion,  fig.  14.  The  height  of  the 
chimney  ought  not  to  be  lefs  than  45  feet  :  if  50  feet, 
the  effeCt  will  be  fooner  and  of  courfe  better  pro¬ 
duced! 

44  The  effeCt  wiflied  to  be  produced  in  air  furnaces  is 
the  fufion  of  a  certain  portion  of  pig  or  cad  iron,  for  the 
purpofe  of  being  poured  or  run  into  moulds  to  form  ar¬ 
ticles  of  almoff  every  defeription. 

44  The  preparation  previous  to  melting  is  as  follows  :  Preparation 
After  the  bottom  of  the  furnace  is  laid,  and  fmoothed  the  ^ur~ 
with  frefh  fand,  and  all  the  openings  made  air  tight, nace* 
the  furnace  man  introduces  a  kindling  at  the  teafing 
hole,  accompanied  with  new  pit  coal.  In  a  few 
minutes  a  confiderable  volume  of  dark  flame  mixed 
with  fmoke  is  produced.  The  fire  quickly  gathers 
ffrength  ;  more  coal  is  introduced  ;  and  the  furnace  now 
becomes  filled  with  a  yellow-coloured  flame.  By  con¬ 
tinuing  this  operation  for  an  hour,  or  an  hour  and  a 
quarter,  the  furnace  and  flame  will  have  become  com¬ 
pletely  white  }  the  latter  deady,  and  at  times  apparently 
without  motion.  The  furnace  man  now  judges  the.  bot¬ 
tom  to  have  been  fufficiently  hardened  for  receiving  the 
pig  iron  without  any  rifk  of  finking.  The  charging  door 
is  now  opened,  and  the  pig  metal  thrown  carefully  and 
regularly  upon  that  part  of  the  bottom  formerly  de- 
feribed  as  being  appropriated  for  its  reception.  The 
door  is  again  clofed  and  made  air  tight,  and  the  ope¬ 
ration  of  firing  continued  with  unremitting  care  and  at¬ 
tention. 

44  The  time  of  melting  depends  entirely  upon  the 
quantity  of  metal  introduced.  The  furnaces  deferibed 
above  are  capable  of  melting  from  50  to  60  hundred 
weight  of  metal  each,  and  when  there  is  a  moderate 
circulation  of  air  they  will  perform  this  work  in  7.\  or 
3  hours.  In  half  an  hour  after  the  metal  is  intro¬ 
duced  it  affumes  a  blackifii  red  colour.  It  then  be¬ 
gins  to  brighten  with  every  additional  fire,  and  in  about 
one  hour  appears  white,  and  begins  to  lofe  fhape,  and 
refemble  a  wreath  of  fnow. 

44  An  eye  accuffomed  to  fuch  heats  will  now  difeern 
the  metal  beginning  to  drop,  and  run  down  the  inclined 
plane  in  very  beautiful  dreamlets  refembling  quick- 
filver.  Eight  or  ten  of  thefe  are  vifible  at  a  time,  and 
after  proceeding  half  way  down  begin  to  form  junflions 

with 
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flow  connected  into  the  general  be  completely  reduced 


Circum¬ 
ftances  to 
be  attend¬ 
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ring  its 
operation. 


cavny  01  iwvu.1.  By-and-by'  this  becomes  filled, 
and  literally  forms  a  beautiful  molten  mirror,  in  which 
fometimes  part  of  the  interior  furnace  is  reile&ed.  _ 
c<  The  furnace  man,  by  fearching  at  the  bridge  wit 
his  fire-iron  or  teafer,  judges  when  the  metal  is  nearly 
all  gone.  Of  this  he  is  certain  by  looking  up  from  the 
peep-hole  of  the  lading  door.  If  the  ftreamlets  of  the 
running  metal  have  ceafed,  then  the  whole  is  melted, 
and  ready  for  running  out. 

“  In  the  operation  of  melting,  the  three  following 
circumftances  ought  to  be  particularly  attended  to  :  the 
thinnefs  or  hotnefs  of  the  metal ;  the  wafte  or  lols  iut- 
tained  in  melting;  and  the  quantity  of  coals  em- 
ployed. 

«  The  firft  is  of  the  utmoft  importance,  as  many  ar- 
tides  in  the  foundery  bufinefs  require  the  metal  in  a ftate 
of  the  greateft  divifion  ;  otherwife  they  will  be  found 
imperfe£l  when  taken  from  the  fand,  and  unfit  for  fale. 
The  furnace  man,  therefore,  is  always  on  the  watch 
to  replace  the  fire  as  it  decays,  and  keep  a  large 
and  fiiar p  volume  of  flame  conflantly  pafling  over  the 

metal.  .  _  f 

«  The  wafte  or  lofs  of  real  metal  is  alio  an  object  ot 
great  importance.  This  always  bears  a  relation  to  the 
quality  of  the  iron,  the  ftrength  and  cleannefs  of  the 
coals,  and  the  judgment  and  attention  of  the  melter. 
Strong  iron  is  found  always  more  difficult  to  fufe  j  this 
neceffarily  expofes  it  for  a  long  period  in  contact  with 
the  flame.  The  reverfe  happens  with  ii^etal  that  is 
more  fragile,  and  eafier  broken  in  the  pig.  The  length 
of  the  expofure  in  filling  depends  on  this  *,  and  other 
circumftances  being  alike,  the  lofs  or  wafte  of  metal  will 
alfo  be  in  the  fame  ratio. 

“  There  arc,  however,  other  fafts  not  unworthy  of 
notice.  N°i.  pig  iron,  or  richly  carbonated  metal, 
when  run  from  an  air  furnace,  will  be  found  in  point 
of  quality  little  better  than  N°  2.  or  carbonated  iron. 
This  is  owing  to  a  quantity  of  its  carbone  being  de- 
ftroyed  during  the  fufion.  The  lofs  in  melting  N°  1. 
iron,  therefore,  chiefly  confifts  of  carbone  j  and  the  de¬ 
ficiency  of  metal  ought  never,  with  a  clean  bottom,  to 

exceed  1  cwt.  in  20.  . 

Carbonated  or  N°  2.  iron  alfo  becomes  deprived  or 
a  confiderable  portion  of  its  carbonaceous  mixture  m 
fufion  •,  and  when  run  from  the  air  furnace  is  feldpm 
better  than  N°  3.  metal.  The  lofs  fuflained  in  melting 
may  be  averaged  at  7!  per  cent. 

“  N 0  3.  pig  iron  is,  after  melting  in  an  air  furnace, 
found  whitilh  or  mottled.  It  is  feldom  fufceptible  of 
the  fame  nice  degree  of  divifion  as  the  fuperior  quali¬ 
ties,  and  lofes  in  fufion  a  much  larger  proportion  of 
metal,  feldom  under  10  per  cent,  and  frequently  1  2- 

or  15.  .  . 

“  The  quantity  of  coals  requifite  to  melt  a  given 
quantity  of  iron  is  various,  as  much  depends  upon  the 
quality  and  fufibility  of  the  metal.  If  the  furnace  goes- 
one  heat  a  day  with  N°  1.  or  2.  iron,  the  quantity  of 
coals  will  be  from  20  to  25  cwt.  for  a  ton  of  iron.  If 
two  or  three  heats  a  day,  or  as  many  tons  of  iron  are 
melted  at  one  kindling,  the  proportion  of  coals  will  be 
nearly  weight  for  weight  of  the  iron  melted  when  the 
coals  are  mixed  with  a  fair  proportion  of  fmall :  with 
ftrong  large  fplint  coals,  one  ton  of  good  pig  iron  may 
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. ^  _  nth  from  l  2  to  15'cwt.  including  Turnvc^ 

the  previous  heating  of  the  furnace  # 

In  the  redu£lion  and  fufion  of  ores,  the  improvement  xv. 
of  the  blowing  apparatus,  or  the  machinery  contrived  tor  245. 
the  purpofe  of  forcing  a  current  of  air  into  furnaces, 
where  a  high  degree  of  temperature  was  necellary,  has 
always  been  an  imnortant  obje<ft  of  confideration  to  the  importance 
manufafturer  ;  and  indeed, it  appears  that  the  hifiory  and  of  b.ow.ng 
improvement  of  this  kind  of  machinery  have  progref-macl  •  ’ 
fively  advanced,  in  fome  cafes  have  exceeded  the  im¬ 
provement  of  other  departments  of  the  manufaftures  of 

this  country.  ,  r 

In  fmelting  fome  metallic  ores,  as  for  infiance,  thole 
of  lead  and  tin,  the  magnitude  and  powers  of  blowing 
machines  have  been  lefs  attended  to,  becaufe  the  re- 
quilite  temperature  for  that  purpofe  is  far  inferior  to 
what  is  neceffary  for  the  reduction  of  the  ores  of  iron. 

Lead  and  tin  being  naturally  fufible,  and  eafily  vola¬ 
tilized  in  a  temperature  beyond  a  bright  red  heat,  have 
hitherto  fixed  the  limits  with  regard  to  the  fize  of  the 
furnace,  and  the  quantity  of  blaft.  The  air  furnace  is 
generally  employed  in  the  manufafture  of  copper,  except¬ 
ing  in  fmall  blaft  furnaces,  in  which  the  precipitated 
oxide  of  this  metal  is  received,  and  they  are  fimilar  to 
the  furnaces  called  cupolas,  and  ufed  at  iron  foun- 
denes. 

The  lead  mill,  as  it  is  called,  or  machine  for  the  re¬ 
duction  of  the  ores  of  lead,  is  of  a  very  Ample  conftruc- 
tion.  In  the  middle  of  a  fquare  building  a  water  wheel 
is  erected,  and  to  the  ihaft  of  this  wheel,  four  fmall 
wheels  of  call  iron,  about  1 8  inches  in  diameter,  are 
attached.  Two  pairs  of  bellows  placed  at  equal  dn- 
tances,  and  on  each  fide  of  the  (haft,  are  fupported  on 
a  ftrong  frame  of  wood.  During  the  revolution  ot  the 
{haft  of  the  water  wheel,  the  fmall  wheels  are  alfo  car¬ 
ried  round,  and  alternately  deprefs  the  end  of  the  lever 
which  is  attached  by  means  of  an  iron  chain,  to  an 
equally  balanced  beam.  When  this  lever  defeends,  the 
oppofite  end  of  the  beam  is  elevated,  and  to  this  end 
there  is  attached  by  another  iron  chain,  the  moveable 
furface  of  the  bellows.  The  blaft  produced  in  this  way- 
is  foft,  and  far  inferior,  either  with  regard  to  quantity 
or  denlity,  to  the  blaft  neceffary  for  an  iron  furnace. 

The  length  of  the  bellows  is  ufually  about  10  feet,  the 
the  breadth  acrofs  the  breech  about  five  or  fix,  and 
they  move  at  the  rate  of  about  30  ftrokes  a  minute. 

But  in  the  manufadure  of  iron,  and  particularly  fince  which  nuir 
the  ufe  of  pit -coal  was  introduced,  it  is  abfolutely  ne-^g.^ 
ceffary  to  have  a  more  powerfiil  blowing  machinery.  ^  manu_ 
This,  therefore,  has  always  been  an  effential  requifite,  fa<fture  of 
and  has  been  a  conftant  objeft  in  this  manufa&ure  ;  for  iron, 
in  proportion  to  the  quantity- of  air  thrown  into  the  fur¬ 
nace,  the  produce  and  quantity  of  metal  is  increafed. 

In  the  earlier  periods  of  this  manufafture,  when  the 
fuel  employed  was  charcoal  from  wood,  the  procefs  was 
more  eafily  managed.  Furnaces  which  were  built  of 
fmall  fize,  and  which  were  then  called  bloomeries ,  were 
confidered  of  fufficient  capacity  to  yield  profit,  if  they 
produced  a  bloom  or  two  of  iron  in  the  day,  each  bloom 
amounting  to  about  90  or  120  lbs.  lHor  (mailer  opera¬ 
tions,  hand  bellows,  and  what  were  called  fuel  blafts?k 
were  deemed  of  fufficient  power  \  but  when  the  refining 
furnace  began  to  be  employed,  and  the  iron  manufac¬ 
ture  branched  out  into  the  making  of  pig  iron,  and  the  ? 
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Furnace,  refining  cF  it  into  bar  or  malleable  iron,  the  advantage 
'™”v  and  neceffity  of  a  powerful  blaft  were  immediately  feen. 

The  firfl  moving  power  introduced  was  that  of  the  wa¬ 
ter  wheel  5  and  this  working  two  or  more  pairs  of  lea¬ 
thern  bellows,  was  found  to  produce  effedls  fufficiently 
powerful  for  the  purpofe. 

Machinery  con flru (fled  in  this  way,  and  fet  in  mo¬ 
tion  by  the  power  of  water,  continued  to  be  employed 
for  this  purpofe,  till  the  principles  of  the  fleam  engine 
were  fully  underflood,  and  this  powerful  machine 
came  into  general  ufe.  The  fleam  engine,  befides  ma¬ 
ny  other  advantages,  could  be  employed  in  fituations 
w  here  the  want  ofwater  prevented  furnaces  being  erected, 
but  otherwife  commodious,  in  being  near  the  necefiary 
materials  of  ore  and  fuel.  The  firfl  fubftitute  for  the 
leathern  belkrws  urere  cylinders  co;mpofed  of  wood, 
clofely  jointed,  and  flrongly  hooped.  Thefe  in  their 
turn  gave  place  to  cylinders  of  cafl  iron,  fmoothly  and 
accurately  bored  j  and  this  kind  of  apparatus  being  dif- 
covered  and  applied  in  the  manufadlure  of  iron,  the 
blowing  machine  now  affirmed  a  more  perfect  and  more 
manageable  form. 

Eut  without  attempting  to  deferibe  any  of  the  blow¬ 
ing  machines  in  our  own  country,  the  power  and  ef¬ 
fects  of  which  are  familiar  to  thofe  to  whom  this  know¬ 
ledge  is  mofl  interefling,  we  Khali  give  a  fhort  defeription 
of  an  apparatus  of  this  kind,  which  is  fet  in  motion  by  the 
preffure  of  a  column  of  water,  and  is  eredled  near  Na¬ 
mur  in  the  Netherlands.  The  account  of  this  machine  is 
given  by  Baillet,  infpedlor  of  the  mines,  who  obferves, 
that  its  conflrudlion  is  fimple,  and  not  very  expenfive, 
and  that  it  may  be  kept  up  without  requiring  much  re¬ 
pair.  This  machine,  befides,  can  be  employed  to  blow 
Wowing  feveral  furnaces  at  once.  It  does  not  require  any  great 
machine  by  moving  power,  and  the  confumption  of  water  is  much 
le  pre  -  jefs  than  in  the  blowing  apparatus  of  leather  or  wood. 

In  confequence  of  thefe  advantages,  the  number  of  fur¬ 
naces  has  been  greatly  increafed  fince  this  apparatus 
was  firfl  ere  died,  and  the  extent  of  the  manufadure  has 
been  doubled.  This  apparatus  pofleffes  another  fuperi- 
ority  over  the  ordinary  blowing  machines.  The  latter, 
to  be  put  in  motion,  require  a  water  wheel ;  but  the  ap¬ 
paratus  which  is  here  alluded  to,  is  fet  in  motion  mere¬ 
ly  by  the  preffure  of  a  column  of  water.  / 

The  following  is  the  defeription  of  this  blowing  ma¬ 
chine,  as  it  was  firfl  ereded  at  Marche  upon  the  Meufe. 

It  was  invented  and  conflrudled  by  Janniens,  proprietor 
of  the  forges,  and  it  confifls  of  two  cylinders  of  three 
feet  eight  inches  diameter,  and  of  thirty  inches  high, 
placed  vertically  near  each  other.  One  of  thefe  cylin¬ 
ders  is  reprefented  at  fig.  16.  A  piflon  of  wood  co¬ 
vered  with  leather,  (fig.  17.)  moves  in  each  cylinder, 
and  forces  the  air  through  the  tubes  0,  0,  <?,  which  are 
fitted  to  the  upper  part  of  the  cylinders,  and  are  con¬ 
ducted^  to  the  different  furnaces  wffiere  combuflion  is  to 
be  excited.  1  he  bafe  of  thefe  tubes  is  furnifhed  with 
valves,  to  prevent  the  return  of  the  air.  The  piflon 
is,  befides,  furnifhed  with  two  lids  or  covers,  w9  w9 
(fig.  18.  and  19.)  which  open  when  it  defeends,  and 
lhut  when  it  rifes.  The  piflon  is  furrounded  with  a 
band  01  leather  in  the  ufual  vray,  to  make  it  tight. 

rhe  moving  power  in  this  apparatus,  is  a  water 
wheel  eredted  on  the  horizontal  fhaft,  j.  On  this  fhaft 
are  fixed  the  arms  /,  t,  projedling  from  its  circumfe¬ 
rence,  which  alternately  elevate  the  flalk  of  the  piflon. 

3 
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The  defeent  of  the  piflon  is  regulated  by  the  weight  f9  Furnace, 
which  adls  as  a  counterpoife  5  and  the  fpring  of  wrood,  u*- 
g9  which  is  balanced  when  the  flalks  of  the  piflon  are 
at  their  lowell  defeent,  ferves  to  retard  the  velocity, 
and  to  prevent  any  fudden  or  violent  flroke. 

Two  of  thefe  cylinders,  eredled  at  one  of  the  forges 
at  Marche,  furniih  air  to  twfo  furnaces,  which  employ 
charcoal  from  wrood,  and  one  with  coke  from  pit-coal. 

The  flroke  of  the  piflon  is  about  18  inches,  and  25 
flrokes  in  a  minute,  and  with  this  length  of  flroke  and 
velocity,  the  two  piflons  produce  nearly  about  400  cu¬ 
bical  feet  of  air.  The  confumption  of  water,  having  a 
fall  of  about  10  feet,  is  about  80  cubical  feet. 

Two  fimilar  cylinders,  eredled  at  another  furnace  at 
the  fame  place,  move  with  the  velocity  of  19  flrokes 
per  minute.  The  length  of  each  flroke  is  about  22 
inches,  fo  that  it  produces  about  360  cubical  feet  of  air. 

For  this,  with  a  fall  of  10  feet,  75  cubical  feet  of  ^va- 
ter  are  necefiary. 

In  the  conflrudlion  of  this  blowing  machine,  no  pe¬ 
culiar  difficulty  occurs.  It  is  not  necefiary  that  the  cy¬ 
linders  ffiould  be  accurately  turned  in  the  infide.  All 
that  is  required  is,  to  grind  or  polifh  their  inner  furface 
with  fand  flone.  It  was  in  this  way  that  the  cylinders 
and  apparatus,  juft  deferibed,  were  prepared. 

The  piflon,  wffiich  is  made  of  wrood,  has  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  it  a  mortife,  u ,  fig.  17.  and  19.  to  admit  the 
flalk,  p9  which  is  kept  in  its  place  by  four  bands  or 
flraps  of  iron,  x9  fig.  1 7. 

The  band  of  leather,  z9  is  about  three  lines  in 
thicknefs,  and  about  five  inches  broad.  It  is  nailed  to 
the  piflon,  and  ought  to  be  raifed  above  the  groove  or 
gutter,  v. 

The  grooves  y9  y9  are  funk  in  the  piflon,  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  thicknefs  of  the  leather,  and  their  external 
diameter  fliould  be  fomewhat  fmaller  than  that  of  the 
cylinder.  The  large  lids  or  covers  of  the  pifton  are  of 
wTood,  lined  with  fheep-fkin  •  and  their  hinges,  which 
are  made  of  leather,  are  fixed  with  ferews  to  the  wood ; 
a  bridle  of  leather  limits  the  extent  of  the  opening. 

1  he  fmall  valves,  wffiich  are  fixed  at  the  upper  open¬ 
ing  of  the  cylinders,  at  the  end  of  the  tubes  for  con¬ 
ducting  the  air,  are  alfo  of  wTcod,  and  covered  with 
fheep-fkin. 

The  tubes  or  pipes  wffiich  condudl  the  air  are  made 
of  iron  plates,  or  of  tinned  iron,  and  they  terminate  in 
pipes  of  a  convenient  diameter,  and  proportioned  to 
the  different  furnaces.  They  ffiould  alfo  be  furnifhed 
with  keys  or  cocks,  for  regulating  at  pleafure  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  the  air. 

The  frame  which  fupports  thefe  cylinders  is  of  a  very 
fimple  conflrudlion,  as  will  appear  by  infpedting  fig.  16. 

It  is  attached  and  fecured  to  part  of  the  wall  of  the 
building. 

All  that  is  necefiary  to  keep  this  apparatus  in  order, 
is  with  a  brufh  to  cover  the  internal  furface  of  the  cylin¬ 
ders  with  oil  once  every  10  days. 

The  following  are  the  dimenfions  of  the  principal 
parts  in  the  old  French  meafure. 

The  large  valves  of  the  piflon,  8  inches  by  6. 

The  interval  between  thefe  valves,  14  inches. 

Stalk  of  the  piflon,  6  inches  fquare. 


The  rollers  on  the  axis 
of  the  wheel. 


("Length,  12  inches. 
£  Diameter,  36  inches. 


Diameter 
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Furnace.  Diameter  of  the  cylinder,  38  inches. 

Height  of  ditto,  26  do. 

Baillet,  who  has  given  the  above  defcription,  pro- 
pofes  a  new  application  of  the  moving  force  to  this  kind 
of  blowing  machine  ;  and  he  obferves,  that  a  very  im¬ 
portant  advantage  may  be  derived  from  thefe  cylinders, 
fince  the  fimple  preffure  of  a  column  of  water  may  be 
fubftituted  for  the  moving  power.  In  fig.  20.  the  ap¬ 
paratus  is  fo  arranged  as  to  fhew  in  what  way  this  effeft 
may  be  produced. 

The  ftalk,  fy  of  the  cylindrical  apparatus  cy  is  com¬ 
mon  to  the  pifton  of  the  fmall  cylinder  d ,  in  which  it 
can  convey  the  column  of  water  h  c .  When  the  cock 
hy  is  open,  and  that  at  /  is  fhut,  the  preffure  of  the  co¬ 
lumn  muff  elevate  the  ftalk  fy  and  the  pifton  of  the 
blowing  cylinder.  Then  the  cock  h  being  (hut,  and 
that  at  /  being  open,  the  water  of  the  cylinder  d  will 
flow  out,  and  the  ftalk  f  and  the  pifton  of  the  cylinder 
will  defcend.  Thefe  alternate  motions  can  be  eafily 
managed  by  means  of  levers,  or  regulators  at  f,  fitted 
to  the  ftem  of  the  pifton,  and  in  the  fame  way  as  in  the 
fteam  engine.  The  openings  at  h  and  /  may  be  regu¬ 
lated  according  to  the  velocity  which  is  required  in  the 
motion  of  the  pifton,  and  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder 
d  will  be  proportioned  to  the  fall  of  water  by  c ,  and  the 
volume  of  air  which  is  wanted. 

Explanation  of  the  Figures. 

Fig.  16.  exhibits  a  fedtion  and  elevation  of  the  blow¬ 
ing  machine. 

a ,  the  wall  of  the  building.  by  the  opening  in  the  wall 
for  the  balance  beam. 

c ,  one  of  the  two  beams  which  receive  the  gudgeons 
on  which  the  balance  beam  moves.  dy  ey  the  balance 
beam  *,  f  the  weight  which  a£ls  as  a  counterpoife  \  gy 
the  fpring  of  wood. 

ky  a  brace  or  ftrap  of  leather,  which  is  attached  to 
the  curved  head  of  the  beam. 

iy  k,  /,  711  y  the  frame  which  fupports  the  cylinders. 

ny  the  blowing  cylinder  of  caft  iron. 

oy  0  oy  tubes  for  conveying  air  to  the  furnace. 

py  ftalk  of  the  pifton. 

qy  a  knee  or  catch  attached  to  the  ftalk. 

r,  the  horizontal  axis  of  the  water  wheel. 

J-,  j,  arms  attached  to  the  axis,  with  rollers  which 
raife  the  knee  or  catch  and  the  pifton. 

/,  fimilar  arms  and  rollers  for  moving  the  pifton  of 
the  fecond  cylinder. 

Fig.  17.  Section  of  the  pifton. 

Fig.  18.  The  pifton  feen  from  above. 

Fig.  19.  View  of  the  .under  furface  of  the  pifton. 

Fig.  17.  18.  and  19. 
py  ftalk  of  the  pifton. 
wy  wy  lids  or  valves. 

vy  vy  groove  in  the  circumference  of  the  pifton. 

uy  mortife  to  receive  the  ftalk  p. 

xy  xy  ft  raps  of  iron  to  fupport  the  ftalk  p. 

yy  yy  the  band  of  leather  furrounding  the  pifton. 

Fig.  20.  0,  a  refervoir  of  water  )  by  cy  a  column  of 
water. 


dy  a  cylinder  for  water.  Furnace. 

e ,  the  blowing  cylinder. 

fy  the  ftalk  common  to  the  piftons  of  the  two  cylin¬ 
ders,  d  and  e. 

gy  the  pipe  for  conducting  the  air. 
hy  /,  cocks  for  receiving  and  letting  out  the  water, 
z,  iy  the  regulators,  for  the  purpofe  of  opening  and 
(hutting  the  cocks.  *  y^  ^ 

ky  a  fecond  blowing  cylinder  *.  Mines  '. 

The  following  is  a  defcription  by  Torelli-Narci,  ofaThree- 
three-blaft  furnace,  which  was  conftru died  in  the  che-blaft  h**- 
mical  laboratory  of  the  French  fchool  of  mines.  nace* 

“  This  furnace  (fays  the  author)  is  deftined  for  fil¬ 
ling  different  mineral  fubftances,  in  order  to  afcertain 
the  nature  of  them  j  and  the  experience  of  fix  years 
has  fhown  that  it  anfwers  the  intended  purpofe.  By  its 
means  a  very  intenfe  heat  is  obtained,  and  it  was  em¬ 
ployed  by  C.  Clouet  for  repeating  his  experiments  on 
the  converfion  of  forged  iron  into  caft  fteel,  which  were 
attended  with  full  fuccefs. 

“  Chemifts  who  have  feen  this  furnace  feemed  defirous 
of  being  better  acquainted  with  the  conftru6tion  of  it : 
the  council  even  tranfmitted  drawings  of  it  to  feveral 
perfons  $  and  what  has  hitherto  prevented  a  defcription 
of  it  from  being  given  was  a  defire  to  afcertain  its  power 
by  longer  ufe. 

“  I  long  ago  conceived  the  idea  of  a  fufing  furnace, 
in  which  the  wind  was  diftributed  in  three  tuyeres 
placed  in  its  circumference,  and  at  equal  diftances  from 
each  other  5  but  I  had  no  opportunity  of  realizing  this 
idea  till  I  became  attached  to  the  council  of  mines. 

“  Nearly  feven  years  ago  a  plan  was  in  agitation  for 
conftrudling  in  the  laboratory  of  the  fchool  a  fufing 
furnace  capable  of  producing  a  very  great  degree  of 
heat,  in  order  to  operate  with  facility  and  fpeed  on  lar¬ 
ger  quantities  of  mineral,  and  confequently  to  obtain 
more  precifion  in  the  trials  which  might  be  made  than 
had  been  obtained  by  the  fmall  furnaces  before  employ¬ 
ed  for  docimaftic  experiments. 

u  I  propofed  my  ideas  :  they  were  approved  by  the 
council  of  mines  5  and  I  was  ordered  to  caufe  the  fur¬ 
nace  I  am  about  to  defcribe  to  be  conftrinfted.  The 
principal  difference  between  it  and  thofe  before  ufed  for 
the  fame  purpofe  is,  that  in  the  prefent  one  the  wind  is 
introduced  through  three  tuyeres,  placed  at  equal  dis¬ 
tances  from  each  other  in  its  circumference,  whereas  in 
common  furnaces  it  enters  only  by  one. 

“  This  furnace  is  round,  both  outfide  and  infide,  and 
conftru£ted  of  very  refractory  bricks,  fecured  by  iron 
hoops  in  fuch  a  manner  that  they  cannot  be  difplaced. 

It  refts  on  a  fquare  bafe  of  ftrong  mafon  work,  raifed 
to  a  fufficient  height  above  the  ground  to  render  it  cafy 
to  manage. 

“  The  bellows  are  four  feet  in  length,  and  the  mean 
breadth  of  them  is  about  20  or  21  inches  :  they  are  of 
wood,  and  the  joints  are  covered  with  ivhite  leather. 

The  upper  part  confifts  of  five  folds  and  two  half  folds  \ 
the  inferior,  of  two  folds  and  two  half  folds.  They  are  pla¬ 
ced  eight  or  nine  feet  (k)  above  a  wooden  box,  the  joints 
of  which  are  covered  with  leather,  and  into  which  the 

wind 


(k)  “  This  height  is  arbitrary  *,  it  depends  in  part  on  the  manner  in  which  the  bellows  are  difpofed,  and  on  the* 
height  of  the  chamber  in  which  the  furnace. is  placed.” 
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wind  as  it  comes  from  the  bellow 
copper  pipe,  three  inches  in  diameter  adjufted  to.  ue 
turner  part  of  the  box.  The  box  itielf  is  fapported  by 
two  iron  bars  built  into  the  wall.  From  the  lower  part 
of  this  box  defcend,  in  a  vertical  dire&ioi.  three  pipes 
of  copper,  two  inches  in  diameter,  bent  at  right  angles 
"about  45  inches  below  it,  to  bring  them  into  a  horizon¬ 
tal  polition,  and  to  convey  the  wind  to  the  furnace, 
which  is  about  fix  feet  diflant.  The  extremities  of 
thefe  pipes  are  fitted  into  three  tuyeres  of  forged  iron, 
fixed  at  equal  diftances  around  the  circumference  of  the 
furnace  :  thefe  three  pipes  are  more  or  lefs  curved  or 
bent,  to  convey  the  wind  into  the  furnace  by  the  three 
apertures  made  for  that  purpofe.  .  . 

u  About  fix  inches  below  the  box  is  adjufted,  on  each 
of  the  three  tubes,  which  defcend  in  a  vertical  direc¬ 
tion,  a  brafs  cock  about  three  inches  of  interior  diame¬ 
ter  :  thefe  cocks  ferve  to  intercept  entirely  the  commu¬ 


nication  between  the  bellows  and  the  furnace  ;  and  by 
opening  them  all  more  or  lefs,  or  each  of  them  fepa- 
rately,  any  required  quantity  of  wind  may  be  obtain- 

“  Thefe  cocks  are  well  fixed  to  the  tubes,  and  kept 
in  their  place  by  two  clips  of  iron  fuited  to  the  diame¬ 
ters  of  the  tubes,  and  forming  a  kind  of  thiee  collars, 
which  by  means  of  four  fcrews  embrace  and  confine 
them  :  thefe  pieces  of  iron  are  themfelves  made  fall  to 
two  crutches  of  iron,  which  fupport  the  box  and  are 
fixed  to  it  by  fcrews.  The  box  is  kept  on  the  crutches 
by  two  ftraps,  which  embrace  it  at  each  extremity,  and 
are  fixed  by  female  fcrews,  which  are  fitted  to  fcrews 
on  the  ends  of  thefe  ftraps  after  they  have  palled  through 
the  horizontal  part  of  the  two  crutches. 

“  To  give  the  proper  ftrength  to  this  furnace,  a  folid 
fquare  was  conftru<5ted  of  mafon-work,  about  a  foot  lar¬ 
ger  on  each  fide  than  the  exterior  diameter  of  the  Tides 
of  the  furnace,  which  were  from  21  to  22  inches  from 
outfide  to  outfide.  Bricks  were  placed  on  the  ground 
in  the  middle  of  this  ere&ion  for  the  extent  of  1 8  inches, 
in  order  to  form  a  bottom,  and  on  this  bafe  were  placed 
the  Tides  of  the  furnace  conftru&ed  in  the  manner  about- 
to  be  defcribed. 

“  I  caufed  to  be  forged  two  iron  hoops  fix  lines  in 
thicknefs,  from  2  to  inches  in  breadth,  and  about 
2  2  inches  of  exterior  diameter  :  thefe  two  circles  were 
fattened  together  by  three  bars  of  iron,  the  dittance  of 
their  exterior  edge  being  kept  at  about  nine  inches,  the 
height  of  the  bricks  :  thefe  bars  are  pierced  with  holes 
towards  the  end  rivetted  on  the  circles,  and  placed  at 
equal  diftances  on  their  circumference.  One  of  the 
extremes  of  each  of  thefe  three  bars  is  left  of  a  fufficient 
length  to  pafs  beyond  the  lower  circle  about  an  inch,  in 
order  to  make  them  enter  into  three  holes  formed  in 
the  brick-work  which  forms  the  bottom  of  the  furnace, 
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ih  conveyed  by  a  and  by  thefe  means  to  prevent  the  furnace  from  becom-  Furnace, 
ing  deranged. 

“  This  kind  of  iron  frame  was  filled  with  bricks  fimilar 
to  thofe  employed  for  the  bottom  of  the  furnace  :  they 
were  rubbed  one  on  the  other  to  fmooth  them,  and  the 
corners  were  a  little  rounded  ;  fo  that^bejng  placed 
upright  with  their  broad  Tides  applied  to  the  iron  hoops, 
the  narrow  Tide  flood  inwards.  By  thefe  means  all  thefe 
bricks  were  adjufted  in  fucli  a  manner  as  to  touch  each 
other  by  their  broadeft  faces,  and  to  form  the  Tides  of 
the  furnace,  the  thicknefs  of  which  w*as  equal  to  the 
breadth  of  the  bricks,  and  its  depth  to  their  length. 

Three  apertures  were  referred  for  the  tuyeres  wdiich 
terminate  the  three  tubes  that  convey  the  wind,  by  cut¬ 
ting  from  as  many  bricks  a  portion  equal  to  the  thick¬ 
nefs  of  a  brick. 

“  Thefe  bricks  thus  adjufted  were  taken  from  the 
iron  frame,  and  then  replaced,  putting  between  them  a 
cement  to  conne61  them  firmly  and  to  fill  up  the  joints. 

The  duft  produced  by  cutting  the  bricks  was  referved 
for  this  purpofe  ;  and  I  defined  the  workman  to  mix 
with  it  a  Tmall  quantity  of  clay  diluted  in  a  great  deal 
of  water,  in  order  to  make  a  puddle  for  daubing  over 
the  bricks,  and  in  particular  to  put  between  them  no 
more  than  was  neceffary  for  filling  the  joints  and  the 
fmall  fpace  left  between  their  faces  in  confequence  of 
any  inequality  left  in  drefiing  them. 

“  The  furnace  thus  conftru£ted  w  as  then  placed  on 
its  bafe,  a  ftratum  of  the  fame  mortar  employed  for 
filling  up  the  joinings  of  the  bricks  being  firft  interpof- 
ed.  The  extremities  of  the  three  iron  bars  proje&ing 
beyond  the  lower  circle  were  placed  in  the  holes  left  in 
the  bafe  to  receive  them.  The  body  of  the  furnace  en¬ 
circled  with  iron,  both  by  its  weight  and  the  gentle 
blows  given  to  the  iron  hoops  above  the  bars  which 
conne&ed  them,  expelled  the  excefs  of  the  mortar,  and 
caufed  a  part  of  it  to  enter  and  unite  with  that  which 
filled  up  the  joints  of  the  brick  work  of  the  circumfe¬ 
rence,  which  rendered  it  immoveable. 

“  The  bellows  is  fecured  as  ufual  by  crutches  of  iron 
and  fupporters  fixed  in  the  wTall  and  to  the  floor  :  the 
handle  is  difpofed  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the  rope 
which  makes  it  a&  may  be  pulled  by  the  fame  perfon 
who  manages  the  fire  of  the  furnace,  which  in  certain 
cafes  is  neceffary. 

«  The  tuyeres  of  forged  iron  which  receive  the  ends 
of  the  copper  tubes  are  fecured  in  their  proper  apertures 
in  the  circumference  of  the  furnace  by  pieces  of  brick 
and  mortar  fimilar  to  that  employed  for  filling  up  the 
joints  ;  and  the  ends  of  the  copper  pipes  introduced  in¬ 
to  thefe  tuyeres  are  luted  with  the  fame  mortar,  a  little 
thickened  with  brick  duft. 

“  The  apertures  of  thefe  tuyeres  towards  the  interior 
of  the  furnace  is  only  nine  lines  in  diameter  j  on  which 


(l)  “  Care  muft  be  taken,  when  the  aftion  of  the  bellows  ceafes,  to  fhut  the  cocks,  efpecially  when  coals  are 
ufed  in  the  furnace  \  for  the  hydrogen  difengaged  from  that  mineral  fubftance  afeends  into  the  box,  and^  when  the 
bellows  are  again  made  to  a&,  may  inflame,  and  caufe  a  violent  explofion,  or  even  burft  the  bellows.  I  his  acci¬ 
dent  once  took  place  in  the  furnace  here  defcribed  :  the  box  burft  with  a  loud  noife  on  tbe  firft  ftroke  of  the  bel¬ 
lows,  the  gas  which  filled  them  having  fuddenly  inflamed  ;  but  by  good  fortune  no  perfon  was  hurt. .  The  fame 
thing  happened  at  the  houfe  of  C.  Gorlier,  lockfmith,  of  Paris }  one  of  his  bellows  burft  with  a  horrid  explofion 
at  the  moment  when  they  were  put  in  motion.” 

1 
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Furnace,  account,  as  the  volume  of  air  furniihedby  the  bellows  ed  to  the 

V- - v -  cannot  pafs  To  quick  as  it  is  produced,  it  becomes  con- 

denfed  in  tbe  box  placed  above  the  cocks.  By  theje 
means  a  very  uniform  blaft  is  obtained,  which  can  alio 
be  regulated  by  opening  more  or  fewer  of  the  cocks. 

“  During  more  than  fix  years,  fince  this  furnace  was 
conftrufted,  it  has  fuffered  no  derangement  s  it  is  not 
even  cracked.  It  is  however  worn  in  the  infide  by  the 
violence  of  the  heat  it  has  experienced,^  which  has  m- 
creafed  its  diameter  about  two  inches.  The  parts  round 
the  three  tuyeres  have  alfo  got  hollowed,  fo  that  it  has 
need  of  being  repaired.  It  is  intended  to  make  it  deep¬ 
er,  and  to  have  a  kind  of  moveable  muffs  or  linings 
made  of  fire  clay,  in  order  that  its  diameter  may  be 
reduced  at  pleafure  :  it  is  meant  alfo  to  conftrucl  it  in 
fuch  a  manner,  as  to  depofit  the  reft  or  fupport  for  the 
crucible,  not  on  the  bottom  of  the  furnace,  but  on  bars 
of  forged  iron  placed  at  the  diftance  of  fome  inches 
from  that  bottom,  fo  as  to  leave  below  them  &  vacuity 
in  which  the  blaft  of  the  bellows  may  be  diffufed,  and 
from  which  it  may  rife,  pafling  between  the  bars  to  tra- 
verfe  the  mafs  of  charcoal  which  furrounds  the  crucible. 

The  blaft  will  then  produce  a  more  uniform  fire,  and  the 
flame  can  no  longer  be  directed  againft  the  fides  of  the 
crucibles  5  fo  that  the  rifk  of  their  breaking  by  fudden 
inequalities  in  the  heat  will  be  much  lefs.  .  # 

This  alteration  is  going  to  be  immediately  carried 
into  execution,  and  the  method  propofed  for  doing  it  is 

as  follows  :  . 

“  A  round  frame  will  be  made  of  forged  iron,  m 
"which  bricks  will  be  placed  in  the  fame  manner  as 
above  defcribed.  In  the  lower  part  of  the  furnace  an 
aperture  will  be  referved  for  raking  out  tne  allies,  which 
will  be  clofed  by  means  of  a  door  of  baked  earth  care¬ 
fully  luted  with  clay.  Some  inches  above  the  bottom 
of  the  furnace  will  be  placed  a  grate  of  forged  iron,  and 
between  this  grate  and  the  bottom  of  the  furnace  the 
tuyeres  will  terminate,  and  the  blaft  be  introduced. 

Muffs  or  linings  of  very  refraftoiy  earth  will  then  be 
introduced,  fo  as  to  defcend  to  this  grate.  There  will 
be  two  of  them,  one  within  the  other,  and  both  within 
the  body  of  the  furnace.  At  the  lower  part  thefe  muffs 
will  be  furnifhed  with  a  rim,  proje&ing  outward  fo  as 
to  leave  between  the  body  of  the  furnace  and  the  muffs 
a  vacuity,  which  will  be  luted  at  the  bottom  wTith  clay, 
and  which  will  be  filled  with  pounded  glafs,  or  any 
other  fubftance  a  bad  conductor  for  heat. 

The  interior  muff,  or  both  of  them,  may  be  removed 
at  pleafure  to  obtain  a  furnace  of  greater  or  lefs  capa¬ 
city  according  to  the  operations  to  be  performed.  It 
is  propofed  to  make  the  muffs  wider  at  the  top  than  at 
the  bottom. 

Explanation  of  the  Figures . 

a  Fig  2i.  Plan  of  the  bellows  and  of  the  furnace. 

CCXXVII.  AB,  the' bellows  made  of  wood,  the  folds  of  which  are 
alfo  of  wood  covered  with  leather  on  the  joints.  CiJ, 
the  handle  which  ferves  for  moving  the  beUows.  E,  a 
copper  tube  which  conveys  the  wind  ot  the  bellows 
into  the  box  FG,  in  which  it  is  condenied.  a 

box  of  wood  ferving  as  a  refervoir  for  the  wind  conden¬ 
sed  by  the  bellows.  HI,  KL,  MN,  three  pipes  adapt- 
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box  FG,  and  which  convey  the  wind  into 
the  infide  of  the  furnace  by  three  tuyeres,  I,  L,  N. 
OP,  mafon  work  to  fupport  the  horizontal  pipes..  Q, 
the  furnace  properly  fo  called,  the  form  of  which  is 
circular,  and  which  is  placed  on  the  fquare  mafon  work 

R,  S,  T,  U.  . 

“  Fig.  22.  Elevation  of  the  furnace,  the  pipes  which 
convey  the  blaft,  the  cocks,  the  condenfmg  box,  and 
the  bellows.  AB,  the  bellows  mounted  in  their  place, 
and  fupported  by  the  iron-work  neceffary  for  fecuring 
it,  which  is  fixed  in  the  wall  and  to  the  door.  CD, 
the  handle  which  ferves  for  moving  the  bellows.  E, 
the  copper  pipe  which  conveys  the  blaft  of  the  bellows 
to  the  box  FG  in  which  it  is  condenfed.  At  G  is  a 
hole  fhut  by  a  large  cork  ftopper,  which  can  be  opened 
at  pleafure.  This  box  is  fupported  by  two  crutches  of 
iron/,  g,  and  //,  i,  built  into  the  wall,  and  on  which  it 
is  fixed  by  two  iron  ftirrups  /,  rn. 

“  Fig.  23.  One  of  the  crutches  and  its  ftirrup  are  feen 
reprefented  fide  wife  at  /,  g,  / ;  the  extremities,  n>  0,  are 
built  into  the  wall,  and  the  two  ends,  />,  q,  of  the  iron 
piece  which  keeps  the  box  on  the  horizontal  traverfe  of 
the  crutch,  are  tapped,  and  receive  fcrews  which  make 
them  faft  to  the  crutch  f  g.  HI,  KL,  MN^  are  three 
pipes  which  convey  the  wind  into  the  interior  of  the 
furnace.  Q,  R,  S,  T,  U,  mafon  work  on  which  is  pla¬ 
ced  the  furnace  Q,  and  which  ferves  it  as  a  bottom. 
OP,  mafonry  which  ferves  to  fupport  the  three  pipes 
that  convey  the  wind  to  the  furnace.  XYZ,  fig.  22. 
are  the  three  cocks  fixed  to  the  three  pipes  which  pro¬ 
ceed  from  the  box  to  convey  the  wind  to  the  furnace. 

“  In  fig.  24,  the  dimenfions  of  which  are  double  thofe 
of  fig.  22,  may  be  feen  the  details  of  one  of  thefe  cocks. 

“  At  r,  s ,  /,  the  body  of  the  cock  is  feen  in  front ;  the 
ftopper  being  taken  out  (hows  at  r  and  at  t  the  two 
holes  which  receive  the  tubes  that  communicate  either 
with  the  box  or  with  the  tuyeres,  u  exhibits  the  body 
of  the  cock  feen  on  one  fide  5  v  the  key  with  its  aper¬ 
ture  x,  and  its  head  y.  This  key,  turned  round  more 
or  lefs  in  its  focket,  ferves  to  give  more  or  lefs.  wind. 
1,  2,  3,  iron  clips  which  fecure  the  cocks  at  the  diftance 
they  ought  to  be  from  each  other,  and  conne£l  them  at 
the  fame  time  to  the  iron  crutches  which  fupport  the 
air-box. 

u  Fig.  25.  a  plan  of  thefe  two  clips..  They  are  bent 
at  the  places  marked  i,  2,  3,  to  embrace  the  body  of 
the  three  cocks,  and  fecnre  them  in  fucli  a  manner 
that  they  cannot  be  deranged  when  they  are  opened  or 
fhut. 

“  Fig.  26.  and  27.  reprefent  the  plan  and  fe&ion  of 
the  changes  and  additions  propofed  to  be  made  when 
the  furnace  is  re-conftru£ted.  At  I,  L,  and  N,  are 
feen  the  extremities  of  the  three  pipes  that  enter  the 
forged  iron  tuyeres,  and  convey  the  wind  to  the  interior 
of  the  furnace,  a ,  b,  and  c,  indicate  the  thicknefs  at 
the  upper  part  of  each  of  the  mruffs  and  of  the  body  of 
the  furnace,  between  which  there  are  two  vacuities 
filled  with  pounded  glafs  or  fome  other  bad  conductor 
of  heat.  /  the  grate  on  which  are  depofited  the  refts 
of  baked  earth  deftined  to  receive  the  crucibles,  e ,  the 
crucible,  luted  and  attached  with  clay  to  a  reft  of 
baked  earth  (mV* 

Pp  Mr 


fsO  “  The  advantage  arifing  in  large  founderies  from  the  application  of  two  or  three  tuyeres  inftead  of  one,  15 
well  known  ;  but  I  do  not  believe  that  fuch  an  arrangement  was  ever  adopted  in  fmall  furnaces.  <(  A(. 
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Furnace.  Mr  Collier,  In  a  paper  communicated  to  the  Man- 
'  chefter  Philofophical  Society,  has  delivered  Tome  im¬ 
portant  obfervations  on  iron  and  Heel,  with  a  more  cor¬ 
rect  account  of  the  procefs  for  the  manufacture  of  the 
latter  than  has  hitherto  been  given.  To  this  account 
he  has  added  the  defcription  of  a  furnace  for  the  con- 
verfion  of  iron  into  Heel.  As  his  obfervations  and  rea- 
fonings  are  extremely  valuable,  we  (hall  lay  the  whole 
before  our  readers  in  his  own  words. 

Accounts  of  “  After  examining  (fays  Mr  Collier)  the  works  of 
fo 6  different  authors  who  have  -written  on  the  fubject  of 

ironand”2  making  iron  and  Heel,  I  am  perfuaded  that  the  accounts 
fteel,  im-  given  by  them  of  the  neceffary  procelfes  and  operations 
perfetft.  are  extremely  imperfect.  Chemifls  have  examined  and 
defcribed  the  various  compound  minerals  containing  iron 
with  great  accuracy,  but  have  been  lefs  attentive  to 
their  reduction.  This  obfervation  more  particularly  ap¬ 
plies  to  fteel,  of  the  making  of  wffiich  I  have  not  feen 
any  correCt  account. 

“  It  is  fingular  to  obferve,  how  very  imperfeCUy  the 
cementation  of  iron  has  been  defcribed  by  men  of  great 
eminence  in  the  fcience  of  chemiftry.  Citizen  Four- 
croy  ftates  the  length  of  time  neceffary  for  the  cemen¬ 
tation  of  iron  to  be  about  twelve  hours  *,  but  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  difcover  whether  he  alludes  to  caft  or  to  bar 
fteel :  for  he  fays,  that  fhort  bars  of  iron  are  to  be  put 
into  an  earthen  box  with  a  cement,  and  clofed  up.  Now 
fteel  is  made  from  bars  of  iron  of  the  ufual  length  and 
thicknefs  :  but  caft  fteel  is  made  according  to  the  pro¬ 
cefs  defcribed  by  Citizen  Fourcroy,  with  this  elfential 
difference ;  the  operation  is  begun  upon  bar  fteel  and 
not  bar  iron. 

“  Mr  Nicholfon  is  equally  unfortunate  in  the  ac¬ 
count  given  in  his  Chemical  DiClionary.  He  fays, 
that  the  ufual  time  required  for  the  cementation  of 
iron  is  from  fix  to  ten  hours,  and  cautions  us  againft 
continuing  the  cementation  too  long  $  whereas  the  ope¬ 
ration,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  requires  fixteen 
days  at  leaft.  In  other  parts  of  the  operation  he  is 
equally  defective,  confounding  the  making  of  bar  with 
that  of  caft  fteel,  and  not  fully  defcriblng  either.  In 
fpeaking  of  the  ufes  of  fteel,  or  rather  of  what  confti- 
tutes  its  fuperiority,  Mr  Nicholfon  is  alfo  deficient. 
He  obferves,  that  ‘  its  moft  ufeful  and  advantageous 
property  is  that  of  becoming  extremely  hard  when 
plunged  into  water.’  He  has  here  forgotten  every 
thing  refpe&ing  the  temper  and  tempering  of  fteel  in- 
flvuments,  of  which,  however,  he  takes  fome  notice  in 
the  fame  page.  *  Plunging  into  water’  requires  a 
little  explanation  :  for  if  very  hot  fteel  be  immerfed 
in  cold  water  without  great  caution,  it  will  crack,  nay, 
fometimes  break  to  pieces.  It  is,  however,  neceffary 
to  be  done,  in  order  to  prevent  the  fteel  from  grow¬ 
ing  foft,  and  returning  to  the  ftate  of  malleable 
iron  •  for,  were,  it  permitted  to  cool  in  the  open  air, 
the  carbone  which  it  holds  in  combination  would  be 
diffipated  (n). 
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a  I  (hall,  at  prefent,  confine  my  remarks  to  the  ope-  Furnac?. 
ration  performed  on  iron  in  Sheffield  and  its  neigh-  v*^  * 
bourhood  :  from  whence  various  communications  have 
been  tranfmitted  to  me  by  refident  friends,  and  wffiere  *  *  ’ 

I  have  myfelf  feen  the  operations  repeatedly  per¬ 
formed. 

“  The  iron  made  in  that  part  of  Yorkftiire  is  pro¬ 
cured  from  ores  found  in  the  neighbourhood,  which 
are  of  the  argillaceous  kind,  but  intermixed  with  a 
large  proportion  of  foreign  matter.  Thefe,  however, 
are  frequently  combined  with  richer  ores  from  Cumber¬ 
land  and  other  places.  The  ore  is  firft  roafted  with 
cinders  for  three  days  in  the  open  air,  in  order  to  expel 
the  fulphureous  or  arfenical  parts,  and  afterwards  taken 
to  the  furnaces  :  fome  of  which  are  conftrudled  fo  that 
their  internal  cavity  has  the  form  of  twTo  four-fided  py¬ 
ramids  joined  bafe  to  bafe  ;  but  thofe  moft  commonly 
ufed  are  of  a  conical  form,  from  40  to  50  feet  high. 

The  furnace  is  charged  at  the  top  with  equal  parts  of  for  the  re¬ 
coal  cinder  and  lime-ftone.  The  lime-ftone  ads  as  a  duclion  of 
flux,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  fupplies  a  fufficient  quan- iron  orCr 
tity  of  earthy  matter  to  be  converted  into  fcorise,  which 
are  neceffary  to  defend  the  reduced  metal  from  calcina¬ 
tion,  when  it  comes  near  the  low7er  part  of  the  furnace. 

The  fire  is  lighted  at  the  bottom  5  and  the  heat  is  ex¬ 
cited  by  means  of  two  pair  of  large  bellows  Flowing  al¬ 
ternately.  The  quantity  of  air  generally  thrown  into 
the  furnace  is  from  a  thoufand  to  twelve  hundred  fquare 
feet  in  a  minute.  The  air  paffes  through  a  pipe,  the 
diameter  of  which  is  from  two  inches  and  a  quarter,  to 
twro  and  three  quarters,  wide.  The  compreffion  of  air 
which  is  neceffary  is  equal  to  a  column  of  water  four 
feet  and  a  half  high.  The  ore  melts  as  it  paffes  through 
the  fire  and  is  colledled  at  the  bottom,  where  it  is 
maintained  in  a  liquid  ftate.  The  flag,  which  falls 
down  with  the  fufed  metal,  is  let  off,  by  means  of  an 
opening  in  the  fide  of  the  furnace,  at  the  diferetion  of  the 
workmen. 

“  When  a  fufficient  quantity  of  regulus,  or  imperfect¬ 
ly  reduced  metal,  is  accumulated  at  the  bottom  of  the 
furnace  (which  ufually  happens  every  eight  hours),  it  is 
let  off  into  moulds  j  to  form  it  for  the  purpofes  intended, 
fuch  as  cannon  or  pig  iron. 

u  Crude  iron  is  diftinguifhed  into  white,  black,  and 
gray.  The  white  is  the  leaft  reduced,  and  more 
brittle  than  the  other  two.  The  black  is  that  with 
which  a  large  quantity  of  fuel  has  been  ufed  \  and 
the  gray  is  that  which  has  been  reduced  with  a  fuffi¬ 
cient  quantity  of  fuel,  of  which  it  contains  a  part  in 
folution. 

“  The  operation  of  refining  crude  iron  confifts  in an?  f°r  re~ 
burning  the  combuftible  matter  which  it  holds  in  fo-  crud* 
lution  •  at  the  fame  time  that  the  remaining  iron  is1 
more  perfectly  reduced,  and  acquires  a  fibrous  tex¬ 
ture.  For  this  purpofe,  the  pigs  of  caft  iron  are 
taken  to  the  forge  \  where  they  are  firft  put  into  what 
is  called  the  refinery ;  which  is  an  open  charcoal 

fire, 
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“  At  Treibacb,  in  Carinthia,  C.  Le  Febre,  and  Haflenfratz  member  of  the  council  and  infpe&or  of  mines,  faw, 
about  twenty  years  ago,  a  large  furnace  with  two  tuyeres  •,  drawings  of  which  they  brought  to  France,  and  which 
they  reprefented  in  the  third  plate  of  l' Art  defalriquer  les  Canons,  by  Monge  :  two  pairs  of  bellows  fupply  wind 
through  two  oppofite  tuyeres,  and  fmee  that  arrangement  the  daily  producl  of  metal  has  been  double.” 

(7.  11  7the  °P,nl°n  of  fome  metallurgies,  that  a  partial  abllraaion  of  oxygen  takes  place,  by  plunmn?  hot 

metal  into  cold  water.”  #  &  r  7  J  r  0  & 
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Furnace*  fire,  urged  by  a'pair  o£  bellows,  worked  by  water 
”"v  or  a  fleam  engine  *,  but  the  com  predion  of  air,  in 

the  refinery,  ought  to  be  lefs  than  that  in  the  blaft 
furnace.  After  the  metal  is  melted,  it  is  let  out  of 
the  fire  by  the  workmen,  to  difeharge  the  fcoriae  ;  and 
then  returned  and  fuhjected  to  the  blaft  as  before. 
This  operation  is  fometimes  repeated  two  or  three 
times  before  any  appearance  of  malleability  (or  what 
the  workmen  call  coming  into  nature)  takes  place  *, 
this  they  know  by  the  metal’s  firft  alluming  a  granular 
appearance,  the  particles  appearing  to  repel  each  other, 
or  at  leaft  to  have  no  figns  of  attraction.  Soon  after¬ 
wards  they  begin  to  adhere,  the  attraction  increafes 
very  rapidly,  and  it  is  with  great  difficulty  that  the 
whole  is  prevented  from  running  into  one  mufs,  which 
it  is  defirable  to  avoid,  it  being  more  convenient  to 
ftamp  fmall  pieces  into  thin  cakes  :  this  is  done  by  put¬ 
ting  the  iron  immediately  under  the  forge  hammer  and 
beating  it  into  pieces  about  an  inch  thick,  which  eafily 
break  irom  the  reft  during  the  operation.  Thefe  fmall 
pieces  are  then  collected  and  piled  upon  circular  ftones, 
which  are  an  inch  thick,  nine  inches  in  diameter,  and 
about  ten  inches  high.  They  are  afterwards  put  into  a 
furnace,  in  which  the  fire  is  reverberated  upon  them 
until  they  are  in  a  fc mi -fluid  ftate.  The  workmen 
then  take  one  out  of  the  furnace  and  draw  it  into  a 
bar  under  the  hammer  •,  which  being  finiihed,  they  ap¬ 
ply  the  bar  to  another  of  the  piles  of  iemi-fiuid  metal, 
to  which  it  quickly  cements,  is  taken  again  to  the  ham¬ 
mer,  the  bar  firft  drawn  ferving  as  a  handle,  and  drawn 
down  as  before.  The  im perfections  in  the  bars  are  re¬ 
medied  by  putting  them  into  another  fire  called  the 
chafery,  and  again  fubjeCting  them  to  the  aCtion  of  the 
forge  hammer. 

44  The  above  method  is  now  moft  in  ufe,  and  is 
called  flouri filing  ;  but  the  iron  made  by  this  procefs  is 
in  no  refpeCl  fuperior  to  that  which  I  am  going  to  de- 
feribe.  It  is,  however,  not  fo  expenfive,  and  requires 
lefs  labour. 

44  The  procefs  for  refining  crude  iron,  which  was  moft 
common  previoufly  to  the  introduction  of  fiourifhing,  is 
as  follows. 

44  The  pigs  of  caft  iron  are  put  into  the  refinery,  as 
above,  where  they  remain  until  they  have  acquired  a 
confidence  refembling  pafte,  which  happens  in  about 
two  hours  and  a  half.  The  iron  is  then  taken  out  of 
the  refinery  and  laid  upon  a  caft  iron  plate  on  the  floor, 
and  beaten  by  the  workmen  with  hand  hammers,  to 
knock  off  the  cinders  and  other  extraneous  matters 
which  adhere  to  the  metal.  It  is  afterwards  taken  to 
the  forge  hammer  and  beaten,  firft  gently,  till  it  has  ob- 
^  tained  a  little  tenacity  5  then  the  middle  part  of  the 
piece  is  drawn  into  a  bar,  about  half  an  inch  thick, 
three  inches  broad,  and  four  feet  long  ;  leaving  at  each 
end  a  thick  fquare  lump  of  imperfeCl  iron.  In  this 
form  it  is  called  ancony.  It  is  now  taken  to  the  fire  call¬ 
ed  the  chafery,  made  of  common  coal ;  after  which  the 
two  ends  are  drawn  out  into  the  form  of  the  middle,  and 
the  operation  is  finiftied. 


44  There  Is  alio  a  third  method  of  rendering  crude  Fuirac*. 
iron  malleable,  which,  I  think,  promiles  to  be  abun-  P'""' 
dantly  more  advantageous  than  either  of  the  two  for-  prGVed" 
mer,  as  it  will  difpenle  both  with  the  refinery  andpr0ceis. 
chafery  and  nothing  more  will  be  neceffary  than  a 
reverberating  furnace,  and  a  furnace  to  give  the  me¬ 
tal  a  malleable  heat,  about  the  middle  of  the  opera¬ 
tion.  The  large  ferge  hammer  will  alfo  fall  into  did- ' 
repute,  but  in  its  place  mud  be  fubftituted  metal  rol¬ 
lers  of  different  capacities,  which,  like  the  forge  ham¬ 
mer,  muft  be  worked  either  by  a  water  wheel  or  a  fteam 
engine. 

44  It  is  by  the  operation  of  the  forge  hammer  or  metal 
rollers,  that  the  iron  is  deprived  of  the  remaining  por¬ 
tion  of  impurity,  and  acquires  a  fibrous  texture. 

“  The  iron  made  by  the  three  foregoing  proceffes  is 
equally  valuable,  for  by  any  of  them  the  metal  is  ren¬ 
dered  pure  }  but  after  thole  different  operations  are  fi- 
niftied,  it  is  the  opinion  of  many  of  the  moft  judicious 
workers  in  iron,  that  laying  it  in  a  damp  place,  for 
fome  time,  improves  its  quality  \  and  to  this  alone,  fome 
attribute  the  fuperiority  of  foreign  iron,  more  time  elap- 
ung  between  making  and  ufing  the  metal.  To  the  lat¬ 
ter  part  of  this  opinion  I  can  by  110  means  accede,  as  it 
is  well  known  that  the  Swedilh  (o)  ores  contain  much 
lefs  heterogeneous  matter  than  ours,  and  are  generally 
much  richer,  as  they  ufually  yield  about  70  per  quintal 
of  pure  iron,  whereas  the  average  of  ours  is  not  more 
than  30  or  40  (p)  :  add  to  this,  that  the  Swediffi  ores 
are  fmelted  in  wood  fires,  which  gives  the  iron  an  addi¬ 
tional  fuperiority. 

44  Iron  inftruments  are  cafe -hardened  by  heating  them 
in  a  cinder  or  charcoal  fire  5  but  if  the  firft  be  ufed,  a 
quantity  of  old  leather,  or  bones,  muft  be  burnt  in  the 
fire  to  fupply  the  metal  with  carbone.  The  fire  muft 
be  urged  by  a  pair  of  bellows  to  a  fufficient  degree  of 
heat  5  and  the  whole  operation  is  ufually  completed  in 
an  hour. 

*  The  procefs  for  cafe-hardening  iron,  is  in  fa£f  the 
fame  as  for  converting  iron  into  fteel,  but  not  continued 
fo  Long,  as  the  furface  only  of  the  article  is  to  be  im¬ 
pregnated  with  carbone. 

44  Some  attempts  have  been  made  to  give  caft  iron, 
by  cafe-hardening,  the  texture  and  duality  of  fteel, 
but  they  have  not  been  very  fuccefsful.  Table  and 
penknife  blades  have  been  made  of  it,  and,  when 
ground,  have  had  a  pretty  good  appearance ;  but  the 
edges  are  not  firm,  and  they  foon  lofe  their  polilli. 

Common  table  knives  are  frequently  made  of  this  me¬ 
tal. 

44  The  cementation  of  iron  converts  it  into  fteel  : — 
a  fubftance  intermediate  between  crude  and  malleable 
iron. 

44  The  furnaces  for  making  fteel  are  conical  build-  Furnace  for 
ings ;  about  the  middle  of  which  are  two  troughs  of 
brick  or  fire  ftone,  which  will  hold  about  four  tons  of  ^ee  * 
iron  in  the  bar.  At  the  bottom  is  a  long  grate  for 
fire. 

44  A  layer  of  charcoal  duft  is  put  upon  the  bottom  of 
P  p  2  the 


(o)  44  Steel  is  commonly  made  of  Swedifli  iron.” 

(p)  44  The  iron  made  from  the  ore  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sheffield,  contains  a  great  deal  of  phofphatc 
of  iron,  or  fiderite,  which  renders  the  metal  brittle  when  cold*” 
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Furnace,  the  trough  j  and,  upon  that,  a  layer  of  bar  Iron,  and 
—  f0  Qn  alternately  until  the  trough  is  full.  It  is  then  co¬ 
vered  over  with  clay  to  keep  out  the  air  ;  which,  if  ad- 
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diate,  between  the  bar  iron  and  the  crude.  When  Heel 
has  been  gradually  cooled  from  a  date  of  ignition,  it  is 
malleable  and  foft,  like  bar  iron  ;  ’  '  J  ‘ 


Furnace. 


but  when  ignited  and 


German 

fteel. 


mitted,  would  effe&ually  prevent  the  cementation. 
When  the  fire  is  put  into  the  grate,  the  heat  pafles 
round  by  means  of  dues,  made  at  intervals,  by  uie  fides 
of  the  trough.  The  lire  is  continued  until  the  conver- 
fion  is  complete,  which  generally  happens  in  about  eight 
or  ten  days.  There  is  a  hole  in  the  fide  by  which  the 
workmen  draw  out  a  bar  occafionally,  to  fee  how  far 
the  tranfmutation  has  proceeded.  This  they  determine 
Bliftered  by  the  blifters  upon  the  furface  of  the  bars.  If  they  be 
deel.  pot  fiifliciently  changed,  the  hole  is  again  clofed  care¬ 
fully  to  exclude  the  air ;  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  the 
change  be  complete,  the  fire  is  extin guilhed,  and  the 
Heel  is  left  to  cool  for  about  eight  days  more,  when  the 
procefs  for  making  blillered  fteel  is  finilhed. 

“  For  fmall  wares,  the  bars  are  drawn  under  the  tilt 
hammer,  to  about  half  an  inch  broad  and  three-fix- 
teenths  of  an  inch  thick. 

Tilted  ftesl.  “  The  change  wrought  on  bliftered  fteel  by  the  tilt 
hammer,  is  nearly  fimilar  to  that  effected  on  iron  from 
the  refinery  by  the  forge  hammer.  It  is  made  of  a 
more  firm  texture,  and  drawn  into  convenient  forms  for 
ufe. 

u  German  fteel  is  made  by  breaking  the  bars  of  blif¬ 
tered  fteel  into  fmall  pieces,  and  then  putting  a  number 
of  them  into  a  furnace  5  after  which  they  are  welded’ 
together  and  drawn  to  about  1 8  inches  long  \  then 
doubled  and  welded  again,  and  finally  drawn  -to  the 
fize  and  fhape  required  for  ufe.  This  is  alfo  called 
ihear  fteel,  and  is  fuperior  in  quality  to  the  common 
tilted  fteel. 

Call  fteel.  “  Caft  fteel  is  alfo  made  from  the  common  bliftered 
fteel.  The  bars  are  broken  and  put  into  large  cruci¬ 
bles  with  a  flux.  The  crucible  is  then  clofed  up  with  a 
lid  of  the  fame  ware,  and  placed  in  a  wind  furnace. 
By  the  introduction  of  a  greater  or  fmaller  quantity  of 
flux,  the  metal  is  made  harder  or  fofter.  When  the 
fufion  is  complete,  the  metal  is  caft  into  ingots,  and 
then  called  ingot  fteel  5  and  that  which  afterwards 
undergoes  the  operation  of  tilting,  is  called  tilted  caft 
fteel. 

“  The  caft  fteel  is  the  moft  valuable,  as  its  texture 
is  the  moft  compaCl  and  it  admits  of  the  fineft  polifti. 

“  Sir  T.  Frankland  has  communicated  a  procefs,  in 
the  Tranfa&ions  of  the  Royal  Society  *,  for  welding 
call  fteel  and  malleable  iron  together  5  which,  he  fays, 
is  done,  by  giving  the  iron  a  malleable,  and  the  fteel  a 
white  heat  \  but,  from  the  experiments  which  have 
been  made  at  my  requeft,  it  appears,  that  it  is  only 
foft  caft  fteel,  little  better  than  common  fteel,  that  will 
*  weld  to  iron  :  pure  fteel  will  not  \  for,  at  the  heat  de-w 
-  '  feribed  by  Sir  T.  the  beft  caft  fteel  either  melts  or  will 

not  bear  the  hammer. 

“  It  may  here  be  obferved,  as  was  mentioned  before, 
that  fteel  is  an  intermediate  ftate  between  crude  and 
malleable  iron,  except  in  the  circumftance  of  its  reduc¬ 
tion  being  complete  ;  for,  according  to  the  experiments 
of  Reaumur  and  Bergman,  fteel  contains  more  hydro¬ 
gen  gas  than  caft  iron,  but  lefs  than  malleable  iron  •, — 
lefs  plumbago  than  the  firft,  but  more  than  the  latter ; 
— an  equal  portion  of  manganefe  with  each  ; — lefs  fili- 
ceous  earth  than  either — more  iron  than  the  firft,  but 
lefs  than  the  fecond.  Its  fufibility  is  likewife  mterme- 


‘  plunged  into  cold  water,  it  has  the  hardnefs  and  brittle-; 
nefs  of  crude  iron. 

“  From  the  foregoing  fafts,  we  are  juftified  in  draw¬ 
ing  the  fame  conclufions  with  Reaumur  and  Bergman, 
but  which  have  been  more  perfe&ly  explained  by  Van¬ 
dermonde,  Berthoilet,  and  Monge,  that  crude  iron  is 
a  regulus,  the  reduction  of  which  is  not  complete ;  and 
which  confequently  will  differ  according  as  it  approach¬ 
es  more  or  lefs  to  the  metallic  ftate.  Forged  iron, 
when  previoufly  well  refined,  is  the  pureft  metal }  for 
it  is  then  the  moft  malleable  and  the  moft  du&ile,  its 
power  of  welding  is  the  greatefl,  and  it  acquires  the 
magnetic  quality  fooneft.  Steel  confifts  of  iron  per¬ 
fectly  reduced  and  combined  with  charcoal  •,  and  the 
various  differences  in  bliftered  fteel,  made  of  the  fame 
metal,  confift  of  the  greater  or  lefs  proportion  of  char¬ 
coal  imbibed. 

*  “  Iron  gains,  by  being  converted  into  fteel,  about  the 
hundred  and  eightieth  part  of  its  weight. 

“•In  order  to  harden  fteel,  it  muft  be  put  into  a  clean  Hardening 
charcoal,  coal,  or  cinder  fire,  blown  to  a  fufficient  de- fteel. 
gree  of  heat  by  bellows.  The  workmen  fay,  that  nei¬ 
ther  iron  nor  fteel  will  harden  properly  without  a  blaft. 

When  the  fire  is  fufficiently  hot,  the  inftrument  intend¬ 
ed  to  be  hardened  muft  be  put  in,  and  a  gradual  blaft  , 
from  the  bellows  continued  until  the  metal  has  acquir¬ 
ed  a  regular  red  heat  ;  it  is  then  to  be  carefully  quench¬ 
ed  in  cold  water.  If  the  fteel  be  too  hot  when  immer- 
fed  in  water,  the  grain  will  be  of  a  rough  and  coarfe 
texture  ;  but  if  of  a  proper  degree  of  heat,  it  will  be 
perfectly  fine.  Saws  and  feme  other  articles  are  quench¬ 
ed  in  oil. 

“  Steel  is  tempered  by  again  fubje&ing  it  to  the  ac-  Tempering 
tion  of  the  fire.  The  inftrument  to  be  tempered  we  it. 
will  fuppofe  to  be  a  razor  made  of  call  fteel.  Firft  rub 
it  upon  a  grit  ftone  until  it  is  bright ;  then  put  the  back 
upon  the  fire,  and  in  a  fhort  time  the  edge  will  become 
of  a  light  ftraw  colour,  whilfl  the  back  is  blue.  The 
ftraw  colour  denotes  a  proper  temper  either  for  a  razor, 
graver,  or  penknife.  Spring  knives  require  a  dark 
brown  *,  feiffars, ,  a  light  brown,  or  ftraw,  colour  *,  forks 
or  table  knives,  a  blue.  The  blue  colour  marks  the 
proper  temper  for  fwords,  watch-fprings,  or  any  thing 
requiring  elaflicity.  The  fprings  for  penknives  are  co¬ 
vered  over  with  oil  before  they  are  expofed  to  the  fire 
to  temper. 

"Explanation  of  the  Figures. 

“  Fig.  28.  is  a  plan  of  the  furnace,  and  fig.  29.  is  a 
.  feftion  of  it  taken  at  the  line  AB.  The  plan  is  taken 
at  the  line  CD.  The  fame  parts  of  the  furnace  are 
marked  with  the  fame  letters  in  the  plan  and  in  the 
fe&ion.  EE  are  the  pots  or  troughs  into  which  the 
bars  of  iron  are  laid  to  be  converted.  F  is  the  fire-  # 
place  ;  P,  the  fire  bars  ;  and  R,  the  aftipit.  GG,  &c. 
are  the  flues.  HH  is  an  arch,  the  infide  of  the  bottom 
of  which  correfponds  with  the  line  IIII,  fig.  28.  and 
the  top  of  it  is  made  in  the  form  of  a  dome,  having  a 
hole  in  the  centre  at  K,  fig.  29.  LL,  &c.  are  fix  chim¬ 
neys.  MM  is  a  dome,  fimilar  to  that  of  a  glafs-houfe, 
covering  the  whole.  At  N  there  is  an  arched  opening, 
at  which  the  materials  arc  taken  in  and  out  of  the  fur¬ 
nace,  . 
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Furnace-  nace,  and  which  is  clofely  built  up  when  the  furnace  is 

- v - charged.  At  00  there  are  holes  in  each  pot,  through 

which  the  ends  of  three  or  four  of  the  bars  are  made  to 
projeft  quite  out  of  the  furnace.  Thefe  are  for  the 
purpofe  of  being  drawn  out  occafionally  to  fee  if  the 
iron  be  fufhciently  converted. 

“  The  pots  are  made  of  fire  tiles,  or  fire  done.  The 
bottoms  of  them  are  made  of  two  courfes,  each  courfe 
being  about  the  thicknefs  of  the  Angle  courfe  which 
forms  the  outfides  of  the  pots.  d.he  mfides  of  the  pots 
are  of  one  courfe,  about  double  the  thicknefs  of  the 
outfide.  The  partitions  of  the  flues  arc  made  of  fire 
brick,  which  are  of  different  thicknefies,  as  reprefented 
in  the  plan,  and  by  dotted  lines  in  the  bottom  of  the 
pots.  Thefe  are  for  fupporting  the  fides  and  bottoms 
of  the  pots,  and  for  dire£ling  the  flame  equally  round 
them.  The  great  obje&  is  to  communicate  to  the 
whole  an  equal  degree  of  heat  in  every  part.  The  fuel 
is  put  in  at  each  end  of  the  fire-place,  and  the  fire  is 
made  the  whole  length  of  the  pots  and  kept  up  as  equal¬ 
ly  as  poflible.” 

In  a  memoir  publifhed  by  Du  Hamel,  the  inconve¬ 
nience  and  ex  pence  which  attend  the  procefs  commonly 
in  ufe,  for  refining  lead  or  feparating  the  filver  from 
this  metal,  are  pointed  out,  and  a  more  economical 
procefs  is  propofed.  This  procefs,  which  is  known  by 
the  name  of  cupel lation,  is  performed  in  a  veffel  called 
the  cupel ,  which  is  made  of  the  afhes  of  the  bones  of 
animals,  or  of  vegetables,  after  feparating,  by  means 
of  water,  the  faline  parts  which  adhere  to  them.  But 
the  difficulty  and  expence  of  obtaining  a  fufficient  quan¬ 
tity  of  thefe  materials,  led  him  to  contrive  fomething 
elfe  as  a  fubflitute,  which  might  be  lefs  coflly  and  more 
eafily  obtained. 

For  the  purpofe  of  performing  the  procefs  in  the  way 
here  recommended,  it  is  not  neceffary  to  make  any  al¬ 
teration  in  the  general  conftrufiion  of  the  furnace.  All 
that  is  required  is,  to  have  a  fufficient  number  of  canals 
or  openings  towards  its  bafe,  to  allow  the  efcape  of  the 
moiflure.  Thefe  canals  are  covered  with  a  bed  of  fco- 
ria,  on  which  is  raifed  a  pavement  formed  of  the  moil 
porous  bricks,  and  about  a  brick  in  thicknefs.  On  this 
floor  or  area,  which  fhould  be  a  little  concave,  in  the 
fame  way  as  the  ordinary  cupels  are  formed  when  they 
are  made  o£  afhes,  is  placed  a  quantity  of  calling  or 
moulding  fand,  (lightly  moillened  j  and  if  the  fand  has 
not  a  fufficient  quantity  of  earth,  fome  clay  is  added, 
to  give  it  confiftqnce,  and  the  whole  is  carefully  mixed 
together.  This  fand  is  beaten  together,  and  a  concave 
veffel  is  made  of  it,  of  an  equal  thicknefs  in  all  its  parts. 
When  the  bafon  has  been  uniformly  beaten,  it  wall  be 
proper  to  fift  over  its  whole  fur  face  a  fmall  quantity  of 
wood  afhes,  well  wafhed  with  water,  and  thefe  are  alfo 
beaten  down  with  a  peftle. 

The  cupel  being  thus  prepared,  the  head  of  the  fur¬ 
nace  is  put  on,  and  a  moderate  fire  is  kindled  and  kept 
up  for  fome  hours,  to  carry  off  part  of  the  moiflure  of 
the  fand.  The  remainder  is  diflipated  without  inconve¬ 
nience,  by  means  of  the  canals,  during  the  procefs. 
After  it  has  been  fufhciently  dried,  the  head  of  the.  fur¬ 
nace  is  again  taken  off,  and  allowed  to  cool  a  little. 
A  quantity  of  flraw  or  hay  is  put  upon  the  bafon  or  cu¬ 
pel,  to  prevent  any  injury  from  the  weight  of  the.  bars 
of  lead  on  the  fand.  To  avoid  this  flill  more,  it  is  re¬ 


commended  to  have  the  lead  to  be  purified  call  into  the  lumaco 
form  of  hemifpheres,  in  place  of  bars. 

A  fufficient  quantity  of  lead  being  introduced  into 
the  furnace,  the  head  is  luted  on  with  baked  clay,  and 
the  fire  is  applied  in  the  ufual  way.  As  foon  as  the 
lead  is  completely  fufed,  the  bafon  appears  covered  with 
the  burnt  flraw ;  this  is  removed  by  means  of  an  iron  in- 
ftrument,  and  this  operation  is  repeated  feveral  times. 

When  the  lead  begins  to  grow  red,  the  adlion  of  the 
bellows  commences,  at  firfl  foftly,  and  the  blafl  is  fo 
directed  that  it  may  ftrike  the  centre  of  the  cupel.  .To 
effe£l  this  more  completely,  a  fmall  round  plate  of  iron 
is  attached  to  the  extremity  and  upper  part,  of  the  pipe 
by  means  of  a  hinge,  fo  that  at  each  blafl  it  is  half  rai¬ 
fed,  and  the  current  of  air  is  directed  to  the  furface  of 
the  fufed  metal. 

After  the  whole  of  the  feum  that  rifes  has  been  re¬ 
moved,  and  the  lead  is  covered  with  a  ftratum  of  li¬ 
tharge,  a  fmall  gutter  is  made  by  means  of  a  hook  for 
the  purpofe,  in  the  fand  of  the  cupel.  This  is  gradual¬ 
ly  and  cautioufly  hollowed,  till  it  is  on  a  level  with  the 
furface  of  the  bath,  and  then  the  litharge  driven.by  the 
blafl  towards  the  anterior  part  of  the  furnace,  will  flow 
this  way,  and  fpread  itfelf  on  the  floor  in  the  ufual  way. 

When  the  operator  perceives  that  the  litharge  has  been 
removed,  he  flops  up  the  gutter  with  moiflened  allies, 
till  another  quantity  of  litharge  appears  on  the  furface. 

He  then  re-opens  the  gutter,  which  is  now  made  deeper 
in  proportion  to  the  diminution  of  the  fufed  metal,  but  at 
the  fame  time  taking  care  that  no  part  of  the  lead  ef- 
capes,  efpecially  towards  the  end  of  the  procefs,  be- 
caufe  then  a  confiderable  portion  of  filver  would  be  car¬ 
ried  off. 

In  this  way  the  procefs  is  conduced  till  the  fepara- 
tion  of  the  filver  begins  to  take  place,  obferving  at  the 
fame  time  to  increafe  the  heat  as  the  quantity  of  fufed 
metal  diminifhes,  becaufe  then  the  filver  is  collected  to-' 
gether ;  and  fince  it  is  much  more  difficult  to  keep  it  in 
fufion  than  the  fmall  portion  of  lead  which  remains 
combined  with  it,  the  feparation  would  be  very  imper¬ 
fect,  without  the  application  of  a  fufficient  temperature. 

In  (lead  of  having  only  one-twentieth  of  lead,  which  is 
the  ufual  proportion  in  the  common  procefs,  the  quan¬ 
tity  would  be  much  greater,  and  this  would  render  the 
fecond  operation,  the  refining  of  the  filver,  much  more 
difficult. 

Du  Hamel  obferves,  that  a  cupel  of  fand,  well  made, 
will  anfwer  for  the  repetition  of  the  procefs  feveral 
times,  without  renewing  it  at  the  end  of  each  opera¬ 
tion,  as  is  the  cafe  with  thofe  of  afhes.  The  only  pre¬ 
caution  to  be  obferved  is,  to  remove  the  kind  of  varnifh 
of  oxyde  of  lead  which  remains  on  the  fides  of  the  gut¬ 
ter  by  which  the  litharge  flowed  out,  that  the  new 
fand  with  which  it  is  to  beffilled  up  may  combine  eafily 
with  the  old. 

The  length  of  time  which  the  reverberatory  furnace 
may  be  employed  in  fmelting  the  ores  of  lead,  and  even 
in  reducing  litharge,  is  a  proof  that  the  oxyde  of  lead 
a£ls  only  on  the  furface  of  the  cupel,  and  penetrates  a 
very  fmall  thicknefs.  After  the  procefs  has  been  feve¬ 
ral  times  repeated,  this  cruft  is  removed,  and  it  is  fufed 
for  the  purpofe  of  obtaining  the  lead.  This  procefs  will  * 
be  as  eafy  as  the  redu&ion  of  the  metal  contained  *r* 
the  allies  of  the  ordinary  cupels,  and  in  much  final 
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Furnace,  quantity.  By  the  new  method,  therefore,  a  greater 
~  proportion  of  litharge  is  obtained  ;  and  it  may  be  add¬ 
ed,  that  the  fand  abforbing  a  fmaller  quantity  of  oxyde 
of  lead,  it  will  contain  alfo  a  fmaller  proportion  of  iil- 
ver  5  for  it  is  well  known  that  the  lead  which  is  re¬ 
duced  from  the  allies,  contains  always  much  more 
than  that  which  is  produced  from  the  redu&ion  of  li¬ 
tharge. 

In  place  of  fand,  argillaceous  earth  may  be  employ¬ 
ed  in  the  conftruCtion  of  cupels  ;  but  it  is  neceffary  that 
this  earth  be  well  beaten  together,  and  that  this  procefs 
lliould  be  feveral  times  repeated,  for  feveral  days,  with¬ 
out  which  the  clay  would  be  apt  to  crack,  and  the 
melted  lead  would  dow  into  the  crevices  ;  an  inconve¬ 
nience  which  does  not  arlfe  from  the  ufe  of  fand,  even 
although  it  (hould  be  mixed  with  a  little  earth.  And 
befides,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the  cupel  conftru&ed 
of  this  fubftance,  becomes  too  hard  to  allow  a  gutter 
to  be  ealilv  made  for  the  paffage  of  the  litharge.  In 
this  cafe  it  would  be  necelfary  that  the  place  by 
which  the  oxyde  is  to  How  out,  be  made  up  of  fand,  or 
of  allies. 

In  the  formation  of  the  bafon  or  cupel,  which  is  here 
propofed,  it  feems  to  be  advantageous  to  employ  two 
kinds  of  fand,  the  one  fine,  like  that  which  is  ufed  by 
the  founders,  the  other  coarfer,  and  free  from  earth. 
It  is  of  the  latter,  the  coarfe  kind,  that  the  lirll  ltratum 
is  formed  \  and  this,  after  being  made  of  fufticient 
thicknefs,  is  well  beaten  with  pellles  for  the  purpofe  ; 
on  this  the  fine  fand  is  to  be  placed,  containing  a  pro¬ 
per  proportion  of  earth,  and  it  is  to  be  beaten  together 
in  the  fame  way.  Both  the  coarfe  and  the  fine  fand 
are  to  be  moiftened  a  little,  that  they  may  adhere  toge¬ 
ther,  and  afterwards  acquire  a  fufticient  degree  of  foli- 
dity  under  the  pellles.  The  fand  of  the  inferior  layer 
being  coarfer  than  the  other,  will  abforb  the  moiflure 
from  it  as  it  evaporates,  and  will  allow  it  to  pafs  off  ea- 
fily,  by  means  of  the  canals  or  openings  which  are  left 
for  that  purpofe.  This  ftratum,  too,  is  to  remain  in  its 
place,  when  the  line  fand  of  the  cupel  is  removed,  and 
that  the  furface  of  the  ftratum  of  coarfe  fand  may  not 
be  difturbed  when  the  other  is  removed,  a  thin  layer  of 
allies  may  be  thrown  upon  it,  and  beaten  down,  before 
*  Mem.  de  ^le  ot^er  ftratum  is  laid  on  *. 

Vlhjl.  The  French  fchool  of  mines  appointed  a  commiHion, 

iii.  3c 6.  compofed  of  Hafienfratz,  Brochant,  and  Miche,  to 
confider  the  bell  form  for  the  conftrudiion  of  a  furnace 
for  burning  lime-ftone,  or  plafter  of  Paris.  After  confi- 
dering  different  forms  of  furnaces,  and  reafoning  011  their 
effefls,  they  propofe  in  their  report  to  adopt  the  follow¬ 
ing,  which  is  reprefented  in  fig.  30.  and  31. 

Fig.  30.  is  a  plan  of  the  furnace  propofed. 

D,  the  fire-place.  E,  E,  openings  for  tailing  out 
the  fubftances  which  are  converted  into  lime  or  plaf¬ 
ter. 

P,  half  of  the  plan  taken  at  the  height  of  the  line 
AK  of  fig.  31. 

Q,  half  of  the  plan  taken  at  the  height  of  the  line, 
XY  of  fig.  31. 

Fig.  3 1 .  exhibits  a  fe&ion  of  the  fame  furnace. 

B,  C,  are  places  which  remain  empty  after  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  fubftances  to  be  expofed  to  heat. 

B,  D,  the  fires. 

E,  the  opening  for  the  extraction  of  the  fubftances 
after  they  are  converted  into  lime  or  plafter. 
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O,  the  throat  or  vent.  Furnace; 

а ,  b ,  openings  for  regulating  the  heat.  '““V— < 

We  ftiall  now  conclude  this  article  with  a  Ihort  ac¬ 
count  of  the  conftruction  and  management  of  furnaces 

for  chemical  purpofes. 

The  following  is  a  defeription  of  an  eitay  or  cupel- chemical 
ling  furnace.  1.  A  hollow,  quadrangular  prifm,  1 1  furnace, 
inches  broad  and  nine  inches  high,  i>  conftru&ed  with 
iron  plates,  and  it  ends  at  top  in  a  hollow  quadrangular 
pyramid,  feven  inches  high  ;  the  latter  terminating  in 
an  opening  feven  inches  fquare.  The  prifm  is  ciofed  at 
bottom  with  another  iron  plate,  which  ferves  as  a  bot¬ 
tom. 

2.  Near  the  bottom  a  door  three  inches  high  and 

five  inches  broad,  is  opened.  This  leads  to  the  afh 
hole.  N 

3.  Above  this  door,  and  fix  inches  from  the  bafts,  ano¬ 
ther  door  is  opened,  of  the  figure  of  a  fegment  of  & 
circle,  four  inches  broad  at  the  bottom,  and  three  inches 
and  a  half  high  in  the  middle. 

4.  Three  iron  plates  are  then  to  be  faftened  to  the 
fore-part  of  the  furnace,  the  firft  of  them  fhould  be  1 1 
inches  long,  half  an  inch  high,  and  lb  faftened  with 
three  or  four  rivets,  that  its  lower  edge  may  reft  again# 
the  bottom  of  the  furnace.  Between  this  plate  and  the 
fide  of  the  furnace  a  fpace  mull  be  left,  fo  wide  that  the 
fiiders  of  the  lower  door,  which  are  made  of  a  thicker 
iron  plate,  may  move  eafily  in  the  groove.  The  fe- 
cond  iron  plate,  which  is  1 1  inches  long,  and  three 
inches  high,  is  faftened  parallel  to  the  firft,  in  the  fpace 
between  the  twro  doors.  Both  the  upper  and  Jowrer 
edges  of  this  plate  form  grooves  with  the  fide  of  the 
furnace,  for  receiving  the  Aiders  which  fhut  the  door*. 

The  third  plate  of  the  fame  dimenfions  with  the  firft, 
is  rivetted  clofe  above  the  upper  door,  and  forms  £ 
groove  for  receiving  the  edge  of  the  Aiders  wrhicli  move 
that  door. 

5.  For  the  purpofe  of  clofing  the  doors,  two  fiiders 
of  iron-plates  mult  be  adapted  to  each  of  them.  Thefe 
Aiders  are  moved  in  the  grooves.  The  two  fiiders  be¬ 
longing  to  the  upper  door  have  each  a  hole  near  the 
top  5  in  the  one  there  is  a  fmall  hole  4  of  an  inch  broad, 

4  inch  long  ;  and  the  other  a  femicircular  opening  one 
inch  high  and  twro  broad.  To  each  fiider  there  is  a 
handle  attached,  to  lay  hold  of  it  when  it  is  moved. 

б.  Five  round  holes,  an  inch  diameter,  are  bored  in 
the  furnace,  two  in  the  back  part,  and  twm  in  the  fore 
part,  five  inches  from  the  bottom  •,  but  34  inches  from 
each  ftde  of  the  furnace.  The  fifth  hole  is  at  the  height 
of  an  inch  above  the  upper  edge  of  the  upper  door. 

7.  The  infide  of  the  furnace  muft  be  armed  with 
iron  hooks,  about  3  inches  from  each  other,  and  pro¬ 
jecting  4  inch.  The  ufe  of  thefe  hooks  is  to  fecure  the 
lute  with  which  the  furnace  is  to  be  lined. 

8.  A  moveable,  hollow,  quadrangular  pyramid,  alfo 
of  iron,  and  3  inches  high,  is  to  be  fitted  to  the  upper 
opening  of  the  furnace,  7  inches  broad,  and  ending 
above  in  a  hollow  tube,  3  inches  in  diameter,  about 
2  inches  high,  nearly  cylindrical,  but  converging  a 
little  at  the  top.  This  tube  ferves  to  fupport  a  funnel 
for  conveying  the  fmoke  into  the  chimney.  This  cover 
has  2  handles  to  lay  hold  of  it.  To  fecure  the  cover 
011  the  furnace,  an  iron  plate  is  rivetted  to  the  right 
and  left  of  its  upper  edge,  and  turned  down  towards 
the  infide,  fo  that  a  furrow  may  be  made,  open  be- 
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_  fore  and  behind,  for  receiving  the  lateral  edges  of  the  wood. 
”*~v  "  cover. 

9.  A  fquare  ledge,  made  of  thick  iron  plate,  is  fixed 
at  the  top  of  the  upper  edge  of  the  lower  door,  for 
fupporting  the  grate  and  the  lute,  and  that  it  may  be 
e a  lily  introduced  into  the  cavity  of  the  furnace,  it  lliould 
be  of  two  pieces. 

10.  Iron  bars  are  then  to  be  fixed  in  the  infide  of 

the  furnace,  for  fupporting  the  fuel.  Tbefe  muff:  be 
equal  in  length  with  the  diameter  of  the  furnace,  about 
4  inch  thick,  and  4  diftant  from  each  other. 

They  are  lupported  at  their  extremities  by  a  fquare 
iron  ledge. 

1  J .  To  prevent  the  diffipation  of  the  heat,  and  the 
deftru&ion  of  the  iron,  by  being  repeatedly  made  red 
hot,  the  infide  of  the  furnace  muft  be  lined  with 
lute,  about  a  finger’s  breadth,  or  rather  more,  in 
thicknefs. 

Coating  for  For  luting  furnaces,  Doftor  Black  recommended  a 
furnaces,  fimple  mixture  of  fand  and  clay.  The  proportions  for 
refitting  the  violence  of  fire  are  four  parts  of  fand  to 
one  of  clay ;  but  when  defigned  for  the  lining  of 
furnaces,  he  ufes  fix  or  feven  of  fand  to  one  of  clay, 
the  more  effectually  to  prevent  the  contraction  of  the 
latter  ;  for  it  is  known  from  experiments,  that  clay, 
when  expofed  to  a  ftrong  heat,  contracts  the  more  in 
proportion  to  its  purity.  The  fand  fettles  into  lefs 
bulk  when  wet,  and  does  not  contraCt  by  heat,  wrhich 
it  alfo  refifts  as  well  as  the  clay  itfelf. 

Befides  this  outfide  lining  next  the  fire,  Dr  Black 
ufes  another  to  be  laid  on  next  the  iron  of  the  furnace ; 
and  this  confifts  of  clay  mixed  with  a  large  proportion 
of  charcoal  duft.  It  is  more  fit  for  containing  the 
heat,  and  is  put  next  to  the  iron,  to  the  thicknefs  of 
an  inch  and  an  half.  That  it  may  be  pretty  dry  when 
firft  put  in,  he  takes  three  parts  by  weight  of  the 
charcoal  duft,  and  one  of  the  common  clay,  which 
muft  be  mixed  together  when  in  dry  powder,  other- 
wife  it  is  very  difficult  to  mix  them  perfeCUy.  As 
much  water  is  added  as  will  form  the  matter  into  balls; 
and  thefe  are  beaten  very  firm  and  compaCI  by  means  of 
a  hammer  upon  the  infide  of  the  furnace.  The  other 
lute  is  then  fpread  over  it  to  the  thicknefs  of  about  half 
an  inch,  and  this  is  alfo  beaten  folid  by  hammering  ; 
alter  which  it  is  allowed  to  dry  flovyly,  that  all  cracks 
and  fiffures  may  be  avoided  ;  and  after  the  body  of  the 
furnace  is  thus  lined,  the  vent  is  fcrewed  on  and  lined 
in  the  fame  manner.  It  muft  then  be  allowed  to  dry 
for  a  long  time;  after  which  a  fire  may  be  kindled, 
and  the  furnace  gradually  heated  for  a  day  or  two. 

The  fire  is  then  to  be  railed  to  the  greateft  intenfity ; 
and  thus  the  luting  acquires  a  hardnefs  equal  to  that 
of  free-ftone,  and  is  afterwards  as  lading  as  any  part 
of  the  furnace. 

To  perform  an  operation  in  this  furnace,  two  iron  bars 
an  inch  thick,  and  of  fufficient  length,  to  projeft  a  little 
beyond  the  holes  of  the  furnace,  are  palled  throughfour 
lower  holes,  which  are  placed  before  and  behind,  directly 
oppofite  to  each  other.  Thefe  bars  fupport  the  muffle, 
which  is  introduced  through  the  upper  opening  of  the 
furnace,  and  placed  upon  the  bars,  in  fuch  a  way  that 
the  open  fide  of  it  may  be  near  the  inner  border  of  the 
upper  door.  The  fuel  is  introduced  through  the  top  of 
the  furnace,  and  the  befi  fuel  is  charcoal  made  of  hard 
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It  fnould  be  reduced  to  fmall  pieces,  that  they  Furnace, 
may  readily  fall  between  the  muffle  and  the  fides  of  the  '  v  1 
furnace.  The  muffle  is  to  be  covered  with  fuel,  to  the 
height  of  feveral  inches.  The  pieces  of  charcoal  fhould 
not  be  too  fmall,  becaufe  they  may  fall  immediately 
through  the  interftices  of  the  grate,  or  be  too  rapidly 
confumed,  and  thus  increafing  the  quantity  of  allies, 
obftru<5l  the  current  of  air. 

As  the  management  of  the  fire  is  of  great  importance,  Manage- 
for  the  fuccefs  of  operations  in  the  furnace,  the  follow- ment  of  the 
ing  diredlions  may  be  attended  to.  To  increafe  the^re* 
heat  to  the  utmoff,  the  door  of  the  afh-liole  may  be 
left  open  ;  the  Aiders  of  the  upper  door  dratvn  towards 
each  other,  fo  as  to  touch  in  the  middle,  and  the  cover 
and  funnel  adapted  to  its  tube,  placed  on  the  top  of 
the  furnace.  The  heat  is  ftill  farther  increafed  by 
putting  red  burning  coals  into  the  open  upper  door. 

By  fhutting  the  upper  door  with  the  llider,  which - 
has  a  narrow  oblong  hole  in  it,  the  heat  is  dimi- 
niflied,  and  it  is  Hill  farther  diminiflied  by  Ihutting 
the  door  with  the  other  fiider,  having  the  femicircular 
hole.  The  heat  is  alfo  diminiflied  by  removing  the 
funnel  at  the  top  of  the  cover ;  and  the  heat  is  lels 
by  partially  or  totally  fhutting  the  door  of  the  afh- 
liole,  becaufe  then  the  current  of  air  neceffary  to  ex¬ 
cite  combuftion  is  obftruHed. 

The  heat  of  the  furnace  is  alfo  increafed  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  diminiffied  fize  of  the  muffle.  The  heat  is 
ftronger  too,  according  as  the  muffle  has  more  and  larger 
fegments  cut  out  of  it,  as  the  Tides  of  it  are.  thinner,  and 
as  the  number  of  veffels  placed  in  the  hinder  part  of  it 
is  increafed  ;  and  the  contrary.  It  may  be  here  ob- 
ferved,  that  when  many  of  the  conditions  neceffary  to 
produce  ffrong  heat  are  wanting,  the  operator,  with  all 
his  fagacity,  will  fcarcely  be  able  to  excite  combuftion 
in  fuch  a  degree  in  common  affay  furnaces  as  to  fucceed . 
well  in  his  operations  ;  and  even  when  lie  employs  bel¬ 
lows,  and  introduces  coals  by  the  upper  door.  The 
grate,  therefore,  ought  to  be  placed  nearly  three  inches 
below  the  muffle,  that  the  air  ruffling  through  the  alli- 
hole,  may  not  cool  its  bottom,  and  that  the  fmalier 
coals,  almoft  already  confumed,  and  the  allies,  may  more 
eafily  fall  through  the  interftices  of  the  grate;  larger 
coals,  fit  for  keeping  up  the  requifite  degree  of  heat, 
muft  be  ufed.  The  funnel  is  added,  that  the  blowing 
of  the  fire  being  increafed  by  means  of  it  as  much  as 
poffible,  may  be  brought  to  the  degree  that  is  wanted  ; 
for  the  fire  may  be  at  any  time  diminiftied,  but  without 
the  afflftance  of  proper  apparatus,  it  cannot  always  be 
increafed  at  pleafure. 

Explanation  of  Fig.  32,  33,  and*34. 

Fig.  32.  a ,  a,  b ,  b ,  body  of  the  affay  furnace. 

b  b,  c  c,  top  of  the  fame. 

z/,  opening  at  the  top  of  the  furnace. 

e ,  door  leading  to  the  alh-hole. 

f,  upper  door. 

gg,  h  h ,  n ,  the.  iron  plates  rivetted  on  the  furnace, 
which  form  tile  grooves  in  which  the  doors  Hide. 

^  k9  //,  the  Hiding  doors. 

m,  the  hole  in.  one  of  the  doors  ;  //,  the  femicircular 
hole. 

0  0 ,  the  holes  for  receiving  the  bars  which  fupport  the 
muffle, . 
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Furnace.  />,  a  liole  above  the  upper  edge 
"  v introducing  a  rod  to  ftir  the  fire. 
g,  the  pyramidal  cover, 
r,  tube  or  funnel  at  the  top- 
s  s ,  its  handles. 


Portable 

furnace. 


Fig.  33.  reprefents  a  longitudinal  fection  of  a  re- 
verberatory  furnace,  18  feet  long,  12  broad,  and  pi 
ldgh. 

a,  the  building. 
by  the  afti-hole. 

c,  channel  for  the  evaporation  of  the  moifture. 
dy  the  grate. 
e y  the  fire-place. 

fy  the  inner  part  of  the  furnace. 
gy  a  bafon  formed  of  fand. 

//,  the  cavity  containing  the  melted,  metal. 
z\  a  hole  through  which  the  fcoria  is  removed. 
k,  the  palfage  for  the  flame  and  fmoke,  or.  the  lower 
part  of  the  chimney,  to  be  carried  to  the  height  of  30 

feet.  #  .  . 

/,  a  hole  in  the  roof,  through  which  the  ore  is  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  furnace. 

Fig.  34.  is  a  longitudinal  fe&ion  of  a  refining  fur¬ 
nace. 

a  ay  the  building. 

by  the  channels  to  carry  off  the  moifture. 

Cy  other  fmall  channels,  which  meet  in  the  middle  of 
the  bafon. 

dy  the  bafon  made  of  bricks. 
ey  a  layer  of  allies. 

f  the  hollow  or  bafon  containing  the  melted  metal. 
gy  the  hole  for  the  fmoke  and  flame. 
h  hy  two  openings  for  admitting  the  pipes  of  the  bel¬ 
lows. 

i,  the  vault  or  dome  of  the  furnace. 
hy  the  fire-place. 

/,  the  grate. 

niy  a  hole  below  for  the  adifiiflion  of  air. 
ii y  a  hole  in  the  vault,  which  ferves  to  cool  the  fur¬ 
nace. 

A  convenient  portable  blaft  furnace,  contrived  by 
Mr  Aikin,  and  defcribed  by  him  in  the  1 7th  vol.  of  the 
Philofophical  Magazine,  will  probably  be  ufeful  to  fome 
of  our  chemical  readers.  “  It  is  (he  fays)  particularly 
adapted  to  thofe  who,  like  myfelf,  can  only  devote  a 
fmall  room  and  a  moderate  ftiare  of  time  to  thefe  pur- 
fuits. 

“  Dr  Lewis,  in  his  Commerce  of  the  Arts  (page  27), 
defcribes  a  very  powerful  blaft  furnace  formed  out  of  a 
black-lead  pot,  which  has  a  number  of  holes  bored  at 
fmall  diftances  in  fpiral  lines  all  over  it,  from  the  bot¬ 
tom  up  to  fuch  a  height  as  the  fuel  is  defigned  to  reach 
to.  This  is  let  hair  way  into  another  pot,  which  laft 
receives  the  nozzle  of  the  bellows,  fo  that  all  the  air 
Tent  in  is  diftributed  through  the  fpiral  holes  of  the  up¬ 
per  pot,  and  concentrates  the  heat  of  the  fuel  upon  the 
crucible,  which  is  placed  in  the  midft. 

“  The  furnace  which  I  am  going  to  defcribe  re- 
fembles  very  clofely  this  of  Dr  Lewis  5  with  this  dif¬ 
ference,  however,  that  the  air-holes  are  only  bored 
through  the  bottom  of  the  pot,  and  this  merely  flands 
trpon  another  piece,  inftead  of  being  let  into  it.  It  is 
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of  the  upper  door,  for  on  this  account  fomewhat  more  commodious,  and  I  ima*  ( 
gine  not  lefs  powerful. 

“  Fig.  35.  is  a  view,  and  fig.  36.  a  fe£iion,  of  the 
furnace.  It  is  compofed  of  three  parts,  all  made  out 
of  the  common  thin  black-lead  melting  pots  fold  in  Lon¬ 
don  for  the  ufe  of  the  goldfmiths.  The  lower  piece,  A, 
is  the  bottom  of  one  of  thefe  pots  cut  eft  fo  low  as  on¬ 
ly  to  leave  a  cavity  of  about’  one  inch,  and  ground 
fmooth,  above  and  below.  The  outfide  diameter  over 
the  top  is  54-  inches.  The  middle  piece  or  fireplace, 
B,  is  a  larger  portion  of  a  fimilar  pot  with  a  cavity 
about  fix  inches  deep,  and  meafuring  74  inches  over 
the  top,  outfide  diameter,  and  perforated  with  fix  blaft 
holes  at  the  bottom.  Thefe  two  pots  are  all  that  are 
elfentially  necelfary  to  the  furnace  for  molt  operations  : 
but  when  it  is  wifhed  to  heap  up  fuel  over  the  top  of  a 
crucible  contained  within,  and  efpecially  to  protect  the 
eyes  from  the  intolerable  dazzle  of  the  fire  when  in  full 
heat,  an  upper  pot,  C,  is  added  of  the  fame  dimeniions 
as  the  middle  one,  and  with  a  large  fide  opening  cut 
out  to  allow  an  exit  to  the  fmoke  and  fiame.  It  has 
alfo  an  iron  Hem  rvith  a  wooden  handle  (an  old  chifel 
will  do  very  well),  to  lift  it  off  and  on. 

“  The  bellows  (which  are  double)  are  firmly  fixed, 
by  a  little  contrivance  wThich  will  take  off  and  on,  to  a 
heavy  ftool,  as  is  reprefented  in  the  plate  }  and  their 
handle  ftiould  be  lengthened,  to  make  them  work  eaiier 
to  the  hand.  To  increafe  their  force  on  particular  oc- 
cafions,  a  plate  of  lead  may  be  tied  on  the  wood  of  the 
upper  flap.  The  nozzle  is  received  into  a  hole  in  the 
pot  A,  which  condu&s  the  blaft  into  its  cavity.  From 
hence  the  air  paffes  into  the  fire-place,  B,  through  fix 
holes,  of  the  fize  of  a  large  gimlet,  drilled  at  equal 
diftances  through  the  bottom  of  the  pot,  and  all  con¬ 
verging  in  an  inward  direction,  fo  that,  if  prolonged, 
they  would  meet  about  the  centre  of  the  upper  part  of 
the  fire.  The  larger  hole  through  the  middle  of  the 
bottom  of  the  fame  pot  is  for  another  purpofe.  Fig.  37, 
is  a  plan  of  the  fame,  fhowing  the  diftribution  of  thefe 
holes. 

“  As  a  ftand  or  fupport  for  the  crucible,  I  have 
found  no  method  fo  good  as  to  fit  an  earthen  ftopper 
into  the  bottom  of  the  pot  B,  through  the  large  centre 
hole  which  is  made  for  this  purpofe.  This  keeps  the 
crucible  in  its  proper  place^  in  ftirring  down  the  coals 
and  managing  the  fuel.  Thefe  ftoppers  are  made  with 
great  eafe  and  expedition  out  of  the  foftened  fire-brick 
fold  in  London.  A  piece  of  this  brick,  made  to  re¬ 
volve  a  few  times  within  a  portion  of  iron  or  earthen¬ 
ware  tube,  prefently  takes  the  form  of  its  cavity,  and 
comes  out  a  very  neat  portion  of  a  cylinder  or  cone,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  ftiape  of  the  tube,  from  which  the 
ftoppers  may  readily  be  fafliioned.  Fig.  38.  reprefents 
one  of  thefe  ftoppers,  which  is  alfo  feen  in  its  proper 
place  in  fig.  36.  fupporting  a  crucible. 

“  As  the  conftru£lion  of  this  furnace  (exclufive  of 
the  bellows  and  its  ftool)  is  eafy  to  any  one  at  all  ufed 
to  thefe  little  manual  operations,  I  truft  that  the  working 
chemift  will  allow  me  to  add  a  few  words  on  the  method 
which  I  have  found  the  moft  convenient  and  economi¬ 
cal.  Almoft  any  broken  pot  of  the  proper  width  will 
furniflr  the  lower  piece  A  5  and  often  the  middle  and 
upper  pieces  may  be  contrived  out  of  the  fame  refufe 
matter.  Dr  Lewis  advifes  a  faw  to  cut  thefe  pots 3 
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Furnace,  but  mcft  fawrs  are  too  thick,  and  when  a  little  ufed, 
v  the  teeth  get  rounded  off,  which  makes  them  work 

intolerably  flow.  I  have  found  by  far  the  belt  tool 
to  be  an  old  table  knife,  or  rather  two  of  them,  worn 
tl>m  by  ufe,  and  hacked  and  jagged  as  deeply  as  pof- 
fiole,  by  ftriking  the  edges  ffrongly  againft  each  other. 
Thele  work  well  and  expeditioufly,  and  when  they 
become  dull  are  again  roughened  by  the  fame  Ample 
means.  The  holes  may  be  drilled  with  a  common 
gimlet  of  the  largeft  Aze,  and  a  little  fteadinefs  of 
hand  will  eaAly  enable  the  operator  to  give  them  the 
oblique  diredtion  with  fufficient  accuracy ;  for  much  is 
not  required.  To  make  a  fmooth  furface  to  the  parts 
intended  to  adapt  to  each  other,  Arft  wear  them  down 
a  little  with  the  foft  Are-brick,  and  then  grind  them 
with  water  on  a  flat  free-ftone  (a  fink-ftone  for  ex¬ 
ample),  and  laftly  make  them  entirely  At  by  rubbing 
one  furface  on  the  other. 

“  No  luting  of  any  kind  is  ever  required  ;  fo  that 
the  whole  may  be  fet  up  and  taken  down  immediately. 
Nor  is  it  neceflary  to  bind  the  pots  with  metal  hoops ; 
for  they  are  thick  enough  to  endure  conAderable 
blows  without  breaking  •  and  yet  they  will  bear,  with¬ 
out  cracking,  to  be  heated  as  fuddenly  and  intenfely  as 
poffible.  In  fhort,  the  black-lead  crucible  feems  to  be 
the  beft  material  that  could  poflibly  be  devifed  for  thefe 
purpofes. 

“  The  heat  which  this  little  furnace  will  afford  is  fo 
intenfe,  and  fo  much  more  than  would  at  Arft  fight  be 
expedted  from  fo  trifling  an  apparatus,  that  it  was  only 
the  accidental  fufton  of  a  thick  piece  of  caft  iron  in  it 
that  led  us  to  fufpedt  its  power.  The  utmoft  heat  which 
we  have  procured  in  this  furnace  has  been  167®  of  a 
Wedgwood  pyrometer  piece,  which  was  withdrawn 
from  a  very  fmall  Heflian  crucible  when  actually  fink- 
ing  down  in  a  ftate  of  porcellanous  fuAon.  A  fteady 
heat  of  150°  to  155°  maybe  ufually  depended  on,  if 
the  Are  be  properly  managed  and  the  bellows  worked 
with  vigour.  This  is  fufficient  for  moft  operations  in 
chemiftry  $  and  the  economy  in  time  and  fuel  is  ex¬ 
treme,  Ance  a  furnace  of  the  given  dimenAons  will  very 
well  raife  to  the  above  point  of  heat  in  from  five  to  ten 
minutes  a  Heflian  crucible  of  fuch  a  diameter,  that  the 
average  thicknefs  of  burning  fuel  around  its  bottom  is 
not  more  than  one  inch  and  a  half.  A  fmaller  crucible 
will  take  a  higher  heat,  but  at  the  rifk  of  its  foftening 
and  falling  in  by  the  weight  of  the  incumbent  fuel. 

“  Coak,  or  common  cinders  taken  from  the  Are  juft 
when  the  coal  ceafes  to  blaze,  and  broken  into  very 
fmall  pieces,  with  the  duft  Afted  away,  form  the  beft 
fuel  for  the  higheft  heat.  A  light  fpongy  kind  of  coak, 
formed  of  a  mixture  of  coal  and  charcoal,  called  Davey's 
patent  coal ,  alfo  anfwers  extremely  well.  Charcoal 
alone  has  not  weight  enough,  when  broken  fo  fmall  as 
it  muft  be  to  lie  clofe  in  this  little  fire-place,  to  with- 
ftand  the  force  of  the  blaft  when  very  violent.  A  bit 
of  lighted  paper,  a  handful  of  the  very  fmall  charcoal, 
called  in  London  fmall  coal ,  and  ten  or  a  dozen  ftrokes 
of  the  bellows,  will  kindle  the  Are  in  almoft  as  many 
feconds. 

u  Various  little  alterations  and  arrangements,  which 
will  readily  occur  to  the  practical  chemift,  will  fit  this 
little  apparatus  for  diftillation  with  an  earthen  retort, 
heating  a  gun -barrel  palled  through  the  fire,  bending 
glafs  tubes,  &c, 
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“  I  fhall  only  add,  that  the  dimenAons  of  this  fur-  Ftrniturs 
nace  were  determined  merely  by  the  circumftance  of  11 
having  at  hand  pieces,  of  black-lead  pots  of  this  Aze,  fo  Fl*rr’  f 
that  doubtlefs  they  may  be  varied  without  any  diminu¬ 
tion,  and  probably  with  fome  increafe  of  the  effedl. 

The  fame  may  be  faid  of  the  number  of  holes ;  for  in 
another  inftance  four  appeared  to  anfwcr  as  well  as  Ax, 
with  this  difference,  however,  that,  by  long  working, 
the  melted  flag  of  the  coak  will  now  and  then  partially 
block  up  one  or  twro  of  the  holes  on  which  account 
perhaps  the  greater  number  is  preferable.*  *  Phil 

FURNITURE,  a  term  in  dialling,  which  denotes  Mag  xvii, 
certain  additional  points  and  lines  drawn  on  a  dial,  by  I06* 
way  of  ornament,  fuch  as  the  figns  of  the  zodiac,  length 
of  days,  parallels  of  declination,  azimuths,  points  of  the 
compafs,  meridians  of  chief  cities,  Babylonic,  Jewifh,  or 
Italian  hours,  &c. 

FUROR  UTERINUS,  a  diforder  peculiar  to  women. 

See  Medicine  Index. 

FURR,  or  Fur,  in  Commerce ,  Agnifies  the  fkin  of 
feveral  wTild  beafts,  dreffed  in  alum  with  the  hair  on  ; 
and  ufed  as  a  part  of  drefs,  by  princes,  magiftrates,  and 
others.  The  kinds  moft  in  ufe  are  thofe  of  the  ermine, 
fable,  caftor,  hare,  rabbit,  &c.  See  Mu^rELA. 

It  was  not  till  the  later  ages  that  the  Turs  of  beafts 
became  an  article  of  luxury.  The  more  refined  nations 
of  ancient  times  never  made  ufe  of  them  5  thofe  alone 
whom  the  former  ftigmatized  as  barbarians  were  clothed 
in  the  fkins  of  animals.  Strabo  deferibes  the  Indians 
covered  wflth  the  Ikins  of  lions,  panthers,  and  bears  ; 
and  Seneca,  the  Scythians  clothed  with  the  ikins  of 
foxes  and  the  leffer  quadrupeds.  Virgil  exhibits  a 
pi&ure  of  the  favage  Hyperboreans,  iimilar  to  that 
which  our  late  circumnavigators  can  witnefs  to  in  the 
clothing  of  the  wild  Americans,  unfeen  before  by  any 
polifhed  people. 

Gens  effnena  virum  Riphceo  tunditur  Euro  ; 

Et  pecudum  fulvis  velantur  corpora  fetis . 

Moft  part  of  Europe  was  at  this  time  in  Amilar  cir- 
cumftances.  Caefar  might  be  as  much  amazed  with 
the  flrin-dreffed  heroes  of  Britain,  as  our  celebrated 
Cook  was  at  thofe  of  his  new-difeovered  regions. 

What  time  has  done  to  us,  time,  under  humane 
conquerors,  may  effedl  fer  them.  Civilization  may 
take  place  ;  and  thofe  fpoils  of  animals,  which  are  at 
prefent  effential  for  clothing,  become  the  mere  objedts 
of  ornament  and  luxury. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  Greeks  or  old  Romans 
ever  made  ufe  of  furs.  It  originated  in  thofe  regions 
where  they  moft  abounded,  and  where  the  feverity  of 
the  climate  required  that  fpecics  of  clothing.  At  Arft 
it  conAfted  of  the  fkins  only,  almoft  in  the  ftate  in 
wdiich  they  W’dre  torn  from  the  body  of  the  beaft  ;  but 
as  foon  as  civilization  took  place,  and  manufadlures 
were  introduced,  furs  became  the  lining  of  the  drefs, 
and  often  the  elegant  facing  of  the  robes.  It  is  pro¬ 
bable  that  the  northern  conquerors  introduced  the 
fafhion  into  Europe.  We  find,  that  about  the  year 
522,  when  Totila  king  of  the  ViAgoths  reigned  in 
Italy,  the  Suethons  (a  people  of  modern  Sweden), 
found  means,  by  help  of  the  commerce  of  numberlefs 
intervening  people,  to  tranfmit,  for  the  ufe  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  fapliilinas  pelles ,  the  precibus  fkins  of  the  fables. 

As  luxury  advanced,  furs,  even  of  the  moft  valuable 
Q  ft  fpecies, 
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Furr.  fpecies,  were  ufed  by  princes  as  linings  for  their  tents  . 

— - - ;  thus  Marco  Polo,  In  125?,  found  thofe  of  the  Cham 

of  Tartary  lined  with  ermines  and  fables.  He  calls 
the  laid  %ibe!ities  and  xambolines .  He  fays  that  thofe 
and  other  precious  furs  were  brought  from  countries 
far  north  5  from  the  land  of  Darhnefs ,  and  regions 
almoft  inacceffible  by  reafon  of  moraffes  and  ice. .  The 
Wei fli  fet  a  higu  value  on  furs  as  early  as  the  time  of 
Howel  Dda,  who  began  his  reign  about  940.  In  the 
next  age,  furs  became  the  fafhionable  magnificence  of 
Europe.  When  Godfrey  of  Boulogne  and  his  follow¬ 
ers  appeared  before  the  emperor  Alexis  Comnenus,  on 
their  way  to  the  Holy  Land,  he  was  (truck  with  the 
richnefs  of  their  dreffes,  tam  ex  ojlro  quam  aurifrigio  et 
mveo  opere  harmelino  et  ex  mar  dr  mo  grifioque  et  vario . 
How  different  was  the  advance  of  luxury  in  France 
from  the  time  of  their  great  monarch  Charlemagne, 
who  contented  himfelf  with  the  plain  fur  of  the 
otter  !  Our  Henry  I.  wore  furs  *,  yet  in  his  diflrefs  was 
obliged  to  change  them  for  warm  Welfli  flannel.  But 
in  the  year  1337  the  luxury  had  got  to  fuch  a  head, 
that  Edward  ill.  enabled,  that  all  perfons  who  could 
not  fpend  a  hundred  a-year  fhould  abfolutely  be  pro¬ 
hibited  the  ufe  of  this  fpecies  of  finery.  Thefe,  from 
their  great  expence,  mull  have  been  foreign  furs,  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  Italian  commercial  Hates,  whofe  traffic 
was  at  this  period  boundlefs.  How  flrange  is  the  re¬ 
volution  in  the  fur-trade  !  The  north  of  Afia  at  that 
time  fupplied  us  with  every  valuable  kind  ^  at  prefent 
we  fend,  by  means  of  the  polfeffion  ef  Pludfon’s  Bay, 
furs,  to  immenfe  amount,  even  to  Turkey  and  the 
diflant  China. 

HJlory  of  the  Fur  Trade . — During  Captain  Cook’s 
laft  voyage  to  the  Pacific  ocean,  befides  the  various 
fcientific  advantages  which  were  derived  from  it,  a 
new  fource  of  wealth  was  laid  open  to  future  navigators, 
by  trading  for  furs  of  the  moft  valuable  kind  on  the 
north-weft  coaft  of  America.  The  firft  velfel  which 
engaged  in  the  new  branch  of  trade  pointed  out  by 
that  great  navigator,  was  equipped  by  fome  gentlemen 
in  China.  She  was  a  brig  of  60  tons  and  20  men, 
commanded  by  James  Hanna.  She  failed  from  the 
Typa  the  end  ©f  April  1785  j  proceeded  to  the  north¬ 
ward,  along  the  coaft  of  China ;  paffed  through 
Diemen’s  ftraits,  the  fouth  end  of  Japan  j  and  arrived 
at  Nootka  in  Auguft  following.  Soon  after  her  ar¬ 
rival,  the  natives,  whom  Captain  Cook  had  left  un¬ 
acquainted  with  the  effect  of  fire-arms,  tempted  pro¬ 
bably  by  the  diminutive  fize  of  the  veffel  (fcarce  longer 
than  fome  of  their  own  canoes)  and  the  fmall  number 
of  her  people,  attempted  to  board  her  in  open  day  ^ 
but  were  repulfed  with  confiderable  (laughter.  This 
was  the  introdu&ion  to  a  firm  and  lading  friendfhip. 
Captain  Hanna  cured  fuch  of  the  Indians  as  were 
wounded ;  an  unreferved  confidence  took  place ,  they 
traded  fairly  and  peaceably  j  a  valuable  cargo  of  furs 
was  procured  5  and  the  bad  weather  fetting  in,  he  left 
the  coaft  in  the  end  of  September,  touched  at  the 
Sandwich  iflands,  and  arrived  at  Macao  the  end  of 
December  of  the  fame  year. 

Captain  Hanna  failed  again  from  Macao  in  May 
1786,  in  the  fnow  Sea-Otter  of  120  tons  and  30  men, 
and  returned  to  Macao  in  February  1787.  In  this 
fecond  voyage  he  followed  his  former  track,  and  ar¬ 
rived  at  Nootka  in  Auguft  5  traced  the  coaft  from 
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thence  as  far  as  53  degrees,  and  explored  the  extend ve  Furr, 

found  difcovered  a  (hort  time  before  by  Mr  Strange, ' 
and  called  by  him  Queen  Charlotte’s  found,  the  la¬ 
titude  of  which  is  51  degrees  north,  longitude  128 
weft. 

The  fnow  Lark,  Captain  Peters,  of  220  tons  and 
40  men,  failed  from  Macao  in  July  1786.  Her  defti- 
nation  was  Kamtfchatka  (for  which  (lie  was  provided 
with  a  fuitable  cargo  of  arrack,  tea,  &c.),  Copper 
iflands,  and  the  N.  W.  coaft.  Captain  Peters  was  di¬ 
rected  to  make  his  paffage  between  Japan  and  Corea, 
and  examine  the  iflands  to  the  north  of  Japan,  laid  to 
be  inhabited  by  hairy  people  ^  which,  if  Captain  Cook 
had  lived,  would  not  have  been  left  to  the  French  to 
determine.  No  account  having  been  received  of  this 
veffel  fince  her  departure,  there  is  every  reafon  to  fear 
fhe  has  perifhed. 

In  the  beginning  of  1786,  two  coppered  veffels 
were  fitted  out  at  Bombay,  under  the  direction  of 
James  Strange,  Efqj  who  was  himfelf  a  principal  owner. 

Thefe  veffels  were,  the  fnow  Captain  Cook  of  300 
tons,  and  fnow  Experiment  of  100  tons.  They  pro¬ 
ceeded  iu  company  from  the  Malabar  coaft  to  Batavia  } 
palled  through  the  ftraits  of  Macaffar,  where  the  Ex¬ 
periment  was  run  upon  a  reef,  and  wTas  obliged  to  haul 
afhore  upon  Borneo  to  repair  }  from  thence  they  (leer¬ 
ed  to  the  eaibvard  of  the  Palaos  iflands  ;  made  Sul¬ 
phur  ifland  5  and  arrived  at  Nootka  the  end  of  June 
following.  From  Nootka,  where  they  left  their  fur- 
geon’s  mate  (Mackay)  to  learn  the  language  and  col¬ 
led  (kins  againft  their  intended  return  (but  who  was 
brought  away  in  the  Imperial  Eagle  the  following 
year),  they  proceeded  along  the  coaft  to  Queen  Char¬ 
lotte’s  found,  of  which  they  were  the  firft  difcoverers  *, 
from  thence  in  a  direCt  courfe  to  Prince  William’s 
found.  After  fome  (lay  there,  the  Experiment  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  Macao  (their  veffels  being  provided  with 
paffes  by  the  governor-general  of  Goa)  :  the  Captain 
Cook  endeavoured  to  get  to  Copper  ifland,  but  with¬ 
out  fuccefs,  being  prevented  by  conftant  weft  winds. 

Two  coppered  veffels  were  alfo  fitted  out  by  a  fo- 
ciety  of  gentlemen  in  Bengal,  viz.  the  fnow  Nootka 
of  200  tons,  and  the  fnow  Sea  Otter  of  100  tons, 
commanded  by  John  Meares  and  William  Tipping, 
lieutenants  in  the  royal  navy.  The  Nootka  failed  in 
March  1786  from  Bengal*  came  through  the  China 
feas ,  touched  at  the  Balhees,  where  they  were  very 
civilly  treated  by  the  Spaniards,  who  have  taken  pof- 
feffion  of  thefe  iflands *,  arrived  at  Oonalaftika  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  Auguft  my  found  there  a  Ruffian  galliot  and 
(ome  furriers  *,  difcovered  accidentally  near  Cape  Gre- 
ville  a  new  ftrait  near  Cook’s  river,  15  leagues  wide 
and  30  long ;  faw  fome  Ruffian  hunters  in  a  fmall  bay 
between  Cape  Elizabeth  and  Cape  Bear ;  and  arrived 
in  Prince  William’s  found  the  end  of  September* 

They  determined  wintering  in  Snug  Corner  Cove, 
lat.  60.  30.  in  preference  to  going  to  the  Sandwich 
iflands,  which  feem  placed  by  Providence  for  the  com¬ 
fort  and  refrefhment  of  the  adventurers  in  this  trade, 
and  were  frozen  up  in  this  gloomy  and  frightful  fpot 
from  the  end  of  November  to  the  end  of  May.  By 
the  feverity  of  the  winter  they  loft  their  third  and 
fourth  mates,  furgeon,  boatfvvain,  carpenter,  and  cooper, 
and  twelve  of  the  fore-maft-men  and  the  remainder 
were  fo  enfeebled  as  to  be  under  the  neceffity  of  apply-. 

ing 
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ing  to  the  commanders  of  the  King  George  and  Queen 
Charlotte,  who  juft,  at  this  time  arrived  in  the  found, 
for  fome  hands  to  a  (lift  in  carrying  the  veffel  to  the 
Sandwich  i  {lands,  where,  giving  over  all  further 
thoughts  of  trade,  they  determined  (after  getting  a 
fea-ftock  of  fifh  off  Cape  Edgecumbe)  immediately  to 
proceed.  The  Nootka  arrived  at  Macao  the  end  of 
Offober  1787. 

The  Imperial  Eagle,  Captain  Barkley,  fitted  out  by 
a  fociety  of  gentlemen  at  Oftend,  failed  from  Offend 
the  latter  end  of  November  1786;  went  into  the  bay 
of  All  Saints ;  from  thence,  without  touching  any 
where,  to  the  Sandwich  illands,  and  arrived  at  Noot¬ 
ka  the  beginning  of  June  ;  from  thence  to  the  fouth, 
as  far  as  470  30',  in  which  fpace  he  difcovered  fome 
good  and  fpacious  harbours.  I11  the  lat.  of  470  46', 
loft  his  fecond  mate,  purfer,  and  two  feamen,  who 
Were  upon  a  trading  party  with  the  long-boat,  and  im¬ 
prudently  trufting  themfelves  aftiore  unarmed,  were 
cut  off  by  the  natives.  This  place  feems  to  be  the 
fame  that  Don  Antonio  Mourelle  calls  the  Ilha  de  /os 
Do/ores ,  where  the  Spaniards  going  aftiore  to  water, 
were  alfo  attacked  and  cut  off. 

The  King  George  of  320,  and  the  Queen  Char¬ 
lotte  of  200  tons,  commanded  by  Captains  Portlock 
and  Dixon,  who  fcrved  under  Captain  Cook  in  his  laft 
voyage,  were  fitted  out  by  a  fociety  of  gentlemen  in 
England,  who  obtained  a  privilege  to  trade  to  the  north- 
weft  coaft  of  America,  from  the  South  Sea  and  Eaft  In¬ 
dia  companies. 

Thefe  veffels  failed  from  England  the  beginning  of 
September  1785  *,  touched  at  the  Falkland  ifiands,' 
Sandwich  ifiands,  and  arrived  at  Cook’s  river  in  the 
month  of  Auguft.  From  thence,  after  colledling  a 
few  furs,  they  fleered  in  the  end  of  September  for 
Prince  William’s  found,  intending,  it  is  faid,  to  winter 
there  5  but  were  prevented  entering,  by  heavy  ftorms 
and  extreme  bad  weather,  which  obliged  them  to  bear 
away,  and  feek  fome  other  part  of  the  coaft  to  winter 
at.  The  ftorms  and  bad  weather  accompanied  them 
till  they  arrived  off  Nootka  found,  when  they  were  fo 
near  the  fhore,  that  a  canoe  came  off  to  them  :  but 
though  thus  near  accomplilhing  their  purpofe,  a  frefh 
ftorm  came  on,  and  obliged  them  finally  to  bear  away 
for  the  Sandwich  ifiands,  where  they  remained  the  win¬ 
ter  months ;  and  returning  again  to  the  coaft,  arrived 
in  Prince  William’s  found  the  middle  of  May.  The 
King  George  remained  in  Prince  William’s  found  *, 
and  during  her  flay,  her  long-boat  difcovered  a  new 
paffage  from  the  found  into  Cook’s  river.  The  Queen 
Charlotte  proceeded  along  the  coaft  to  the  fouth  \ 
looked  into  Behring’s  bay,  where  the  Ruffians  have 
now  a  fettlement ;  examined  that  part,  of  the  coaft 
from  56°  to  50°,  which  was  not  feen  by  Captain  Cook, 
and  which  confifts  of  a  clufter  of  ifiands,  called  by  Cap¬ 
tain  Dixon  %/ueen  Charlotte's  IJlands ,  at  a  confiderable 
diftance  from  the  main,  which  is  thus  removed  farther 
to  the  eaftwrard  than  it  was  fuppofed  to  be  :  fome  part 
of  the  continent  may,  however,  be  feen  from  the  eaft 
fide  of  thefe  ifiands  3  and  it  is  probable  the  diftance 
does  not  anywhere  exceed  50  leagues.  On  this  efti- 
mation,  Hudfon’s  Houfe,  lat.  530,  long.  1060  27'  weft, 
will  not  be  more  than  800  miles  diftant  from  that  part 
of  this  coaft  in  the  fame  parallel.  It  is  therefore  not 
improbable,  that  the  enterprifmg  fpirit  of  our  Cana¬ 


dian  furriers  may  penetrate  to  this  coaft  (the  com-  Furr* 
munication  with  which  is  probably  much  facilitated 
by  lakes  or  rivers),  and  add  to  the  comforts  and  luxu¬ 
ries  of  Europe  this  invaluable  fur,  which  in  warmth, 
beauty,  and  magnificence,  far  exceeds  the  richeft  furs 
of  Siberia.  Queen  Charlotte’s  ifiands  are  inhabited 
by  a  race  of  people  differing  in  language,  features,  and 
manners,  from  all  the  other  tribes  of  this  coaft.  Among 
other  peculiarities,  they  are  diftinguiihed  by  a  large  in- 
cifion  in  the  under  lip,  in  which  is  inferted  a  piece  of 
poliftied  wood,  fometimes  ornamented  with  mother  of 
pearl  fliell,  in  fhape  and  fize  like  a  weaver’s  fhuttle, 
which  undoubtedly  is  the  moft  effe&ual  mode  of  de¬ 
forming  the  human  face  divine  that  the  ingenious  de¬ 
pravity  of  tafte  of  any  favage  nation  has  yet  difcovered. 

Thefe  ftiips,  after  difpofing  of  their  furs  in  China, 
were  loaded  with  teas  on  account  of  the  Englilh  com¬ 
pany,  failed  from  Wampoa,  and  arrived  in  England,  af¬ 
ter  an  abfence  of  three  years. 

Hie  year  after  the  departure  of  the  King  George 
and  Queen  Charlotte,  the  fame  fociety  to  which  they 
belonged  fitted  out  two  other  veffels,  viz.  the  Princefs 
Royal  of  60  tons,  and  the  Prince  of  Wales  of  200 
tons,  commanded  by  Captains  Colnet  and  Duncan, 
the  former  of  whom  had  ferved  under  Captain  Cook. 

Thefe  veffels  left  England  in  Auguft  1786  ;  touched 
at  Newr  Year’s  harbour  on  Staten  Land,  where  they 
left  an  officer  and  1  2  men  to  kill  feals  againft  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  a  veffel  which  vras  to  follow  them  from  Eng¬ 
land  5  from  thence  they  proceeded  dire&ly  to  Noot¬ 
ka,  where  they  arrived  the  6th  of  July,  fickly  and  in 
bad  condition,  and  found  here  the  Imperial  Eagle, 
which  had  left  Europe  fome  months  after  them.  Leav¬ 
ing  Nootka,  they  fleered  along  the  fhore  to  the  north¬ 
ward,  and  foon  after  fell  in  with  the  Queen  Charlotte. 

In  the  beginning  of  1788,  Captain  Mears  failed 
again  with  two  other  veffels,  the  Felice,  which  he 
commanded  himfelf,  and  the  Iphigenia,  Captain  Dou¬ 
glas,  to  Nootka  found.  Here  he  purchafed  of  the 
chief  of  the  diftridl  a  fpot,  on  which  he  built  a  houfe 
for  his  refidence  and  more  convenient  intercourfe  with 
the  natives,  hoifting  the  Britifh  colours  thereon,  fur¬ 
rounding  it  with  a  breaft-work,  and  mounting  a  three 
pounder  on  the  front.  Having  fo  done,  he  fent  Mr 
Douglas  in  the  Iphigenia  to  trade  along  the  northern 
coaft,  while  he  himfelf  proceeded  to  the  fouth  ;  and  by 
prefents  to  the  chiefs  obtained  the  ports  Cox  and 
Effingham,  and  the  promife  of  an  exclufive  trade  with 
the  natives  of  the  diftri<ft,  and  alfo  fome  other  places, 
which  he  took  poffeffion  of  in  the  name  of  the  king. 
Captain  Douglas  likewife,  by  prefents  to  the  chiefs  of 
the  countries  he  vifited,  obtained  fimilar  privileges, 
no  other  European  veffel  having  failed  there  before 
him. 

On  their  return  to  Nootka,  they  found  a  veffel  fi- 
nifhed  which  the  commander  had  laid  down  before  his 
departure.  This,  which  he  named  the  North  Weft 
America,  he  left  at  Nootka  with  the  Iphigenia, 
while  he  failed  with  a  cargo  of  furs  in  the  Felice  to 
China. 

A  few  days  after  his  arrival  at  China,  two  veffels, 
the  Prince  of  Wales  and  Princefs  Royal,  came  to  Can¬ 
ton  from  their  trading  voyage  above  mentioned.  Cap¬ 
tain  Mears,  fearing  a  competition  of  interefts  might 
be  injurious  to  both  parties,  propofed  a  copartnerftiip, 
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which  was  mutually  agreed  to  }  and  another  {hip  was 
purchafed  by  the  him,  and  called  the  Argonaut .  In 
the  month  of  April  1787,  Captain  Mears  gave  Mr 
Colnet  the  command  of  the  Princefs  Royal  and  Ar¬ 
gonaut,  which  were  loaded  with  ftores  and  articles  efti- 
mated  fufficient  for  three  years  trade,  befides  feveral 
artificers,  and  near  70  Chinefe,  who  intended  to  be¬ 
come  fettlers  on  the  north-well;  coaft  of  America,  un¬ 
der  prote&ion  of  the  new  company. 

In  the  mean  while,  the  Iphigenia,  and  North -Weft 
America  (the  veflel  built  at  Nootka)  having  wintered 
in  Sandwich  iftands,  returned  to  Nootka  in  the  latter 
end  of  April.  Soon  after  which,  two  Spanifti  Chips  of 
war,  under  the  command  of  Don  Martinez,  anchored 
in  the  found.  For  a  few  days  mutual  civilities  palled 
between  the  Spanifti  captain  and  Mr  Douglas  \  but 
at  the  end  of  about  a  wreek,  Don  Martinez  fummoned 
the  latter  on  board  his  own  fhip  the  Princeffa,  telling 
him  he  was  his  prifoner,  and  that  the  king  of  Spain 
had  commanded  him,  Don  Martinez,  to  feize  all  vef- 
fels  he  fhould  find  on  that  coaft.  He  therefore  in- 
ftru&ed  his  officers  to  take  pofteftion  of  the  Iphigenia, 
which  they  accordingly  did  in  the  name  qf  his  Catho¬ 
lic  majefty  5  and  the  officers  and  crew  were  conveyed 
as  prifoners  on  board  the  Spanifti  fhips,  where  they 
were  put  in  irons,  and  other  wife  ill  treated.  Imme¬ 
diately  after  this,  Don  Martinez  took  pofteftion  of  the 
little  fettlement,  holding  the  ftandard  of  Spain,  and 
modeftly  declaring  all  the  lands  from  Cape  Horn  to 
60  degrees  north  latitude  belonged  to  his  raafter.  To 
aggravate  the  infult,  he  forcibly  employed  the  crew  of 
the  Iphigenia  in  building  batteries,  &c.  and  offered  no 
kind  of  violence  to  two  American  veffels  that  were  at 
the  fame  time  in  the  harbour*  At  this  time  the 
North-Weft  America  was  fent  to  explore  the  Archipe¬ 
lago  of  St  Lazarus.  On  her  return  to  Nootka,  fhe 
met  with  a  ftmilar  treatment,  and  the  ffdns  fhe  had  col- 
ledted  were  feized,  with  the  reft  of  her  cargo. 

A  few  days  after  the  Princefs  Royal  (which  wTe 
have  mentioned  as  leaving  Canton  in  company  with  the 
Argonaut)  arrived.  The  Spanifti  commander,  for  rea- 
fons  that  do  not  appear,  differed  her  to  depart.  The 
{kins  collected  by  the  North  Weft- America  were  (hip¬ 
ped  on  board  her  for  the  benefit  of  her  owner,  and  fhe 
proceeded  to  trade  in  the  neighbouring  ifles.  On  the 
3d  of  July,  the  Argonaut  arrived  at  the  found  \  and 
Don  Martinez,  after  making  every  profeftion  of  civi¬ 
lity  to  Mr  Colnet  the  commander,  took  pofteftion  of 
the  faid  fliip  in  the  name  of  his'  mafter,  and  made  pri¬ 
foners  of  the  crew.  Soon  after,  the  Princefs  Royal 
returning  to  receive  inftruftions  from  Mr  Colnet,  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  enterprife,.  was  feized  by  the  Spanifti  cap¬ 
tain. 

The  crews  of  the  Britifti  veffels  were  differently  dif- 
pofed  of  \  fome  fent  to  China  by  the  American  veffels, 
and  others  to  Spanifti  America  :  but  the  Chinefe  were 
all  detained,  and  employed  in  the  mines  which  were 
opened  on  the  lands  purchafed  by  Captain  Mears. 
What  thefe  mines  conftfted  of,  we  are  nowhere  in¬ 
formed.  Mr  Colnet  was  fo  much  affe&ed  at  the  failure 
of  the  enterprife,  as  to  be  deprived  of  reafon. 

This,  as  foon  as  known,  occafioned  a  fpirited  re- 
prefentation  from  the  Britifti  court  to  that  of  Spain  ; 
at  the  fame  time  that  vigorous  preparations  were  made 
fot  war  in  cafe  adequate  fatisfa&icn  fhould  be  refufed* 


Matters,  however,  were  prevented  from  coming  to  ex¬ 
tremities,  by  a  compliance  011  the  part  of  Spain,  after 
many  delays  and  much  artifice  of  negotiation,  with  the 
requifitions  of  Britain  :  in  confequence  of  which,  among 
other  advantages  unneceffary  to  be  here  recited,  the 
whole  trade  from  California  to  China  is  completely 
laid  open  3  and  the  Britifti  allowed  the  full  exercife  of 
navigation  and  commerce  in  thofe  parts  of  the  world 
which  were  the  fubjedl  of  difeuftion. 

In  fome  accounts  of  the  voyages  above  mentioned, 
the  fur  trade  in  thofe  parts  has  been  greatly  magni¬ 
fied.  In  that  publiftied  by  Captain  Portlock,  however, 
this  officer  obferves,  that  the  gains  hitherto  have  cer¬ 
tainly  not  been  enviably  great  \  though  the  merchants 
have  no  doubt  found  the  trade  lucrative. 

Hiflory  of  the  Fur  Trade  from  Canada  to  the  North - 
we//. — The  following  account  of  this  trade  is  extracted 
from  Mr  Mackenzie’s  Narrative  of  his  Voyages  and 
Travels  from  Montreal,  through  the  North-well  Con¬ 
tinent  of  America,  and  to  the  Pacific  ocean. 

M  The  fur  trade,  he  fays,  from  the  earlieft  fettlement 
of  Canada,  was  confidered  of  the  firft  importance  to 
that  colony.  The  country  was  then  fo  populous,  that, 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  eftablilhments,  the  animals  whofc 
{kins  were  precious,  in  a  commercial  view,  foon  be¬ 
came  very  fcarce,  if  not  altogether  extin<5l.  They  were, 
it  is  true,  hunted  at  former  periods,  but  merely  for  food 
and  clothing.  The  Indians,  therefore,  to  procure  the 
neceffary  fupply,  were  encouraged  to  penetrate  into  the 
country,  and  wTere  generally  accompanied  by  fome  oF 
the  Canadians,  who  found  means  to  induce  the  remoteft 
tribes  of  natives  to  bring  the  {kins  which  were  molt  irv 
demand,  to  their  fettlements,  in  the  way  of  trade. 

“  It  is  not  neceffary  for  me  to  examine  the  caufe, 
but  experience  proves  that  it  requires  much  lefs  time 
for  a  civilized  people  to  deviate  into  the  manners  and" 
cuftoms  of  favage  life,  than  for  favages  to  rife  into  a* 
ftate  of  civilization.  Such  was  the  event  with  thofe 
who  thus  accompanied  the  natives  on  their  hunting  and 
trading  excurfions )  for  they  became  fo  attached  to  the 
Indian  mode  of  life,  that  they  loft  all  relifti  for  their  for¬ 
mer  habits  and  native  homes.  Hence  they  derived 
the  title  of  Coureurs  des  Bois ,  became  a  kind  of  pedlars, 
and  were  extremely  ufeful  to  the  merchants  engaged  in 
the  fur  trade  5  who  gave  them  the  neceffary  credit  to 
proceed  on  their  commercial  undertakings.  Three  or 
four  of  thefe  people  would  join  their  ftock,  put  their 
property  into  a  birch -bark  canoe,  which  they  worked 
themfelves,  and  either  accompanied  the  natives  in  their 
excurfions,  or  went  at  once  to  the  country  wrhere  they 
knew  they  were  to  hunt.  At  length,  thefe  voyages  ex¬ 
tended  to  1  2  or  15:  months,  when  they  returned  with 
rich  cargoes  of  furs,  and  followed  by  great  numbers 
of  the  natives.  During  the  ihort  time  requifite  to  fet¬ 
tle  their  accounts  with  the  merchants,  and  procure 
freih  credit,  they  generally  contrived  to  fquander  a- 
way  all  their  gains,  when  they  returned  to  their 
favourite  mode  of  life  :  their  views  being  anfwer- 
ed,  and  their  labour  fufficiently  rewarded,  by  indulging 
themfelves  in  extravagance  and  diftipation  during  the 
ftiort  fpace  of  one  month  in  1  2  or  15. 

“  The  indifference  about  amafling  property,  and  the 
pleafure  of  living  free  from  all  restraint,  foon  brought 
on  a  licentioufnefs  of  manners  which  could  not  long 
efcape  the  vigilant  obfervation  of  the  ixiiflionaries,  who* 
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had  much  reafon  to  complain  of  their  being  a  dis¬ 
grace  to  the  Chrifiiau  religion  3  by  not  only  fwerving 
from  its  duties  themfelves,  but  by  thus  bringing  it^  in¬ 
to  difrepute  with  thofe  of  the  natives  who  had  be¬ 
come  converts  to  it  ;  and,  confequently,  obHru&ing 
the  great  object  to  which  thofe  pious  men  had  de¬ 
voted  their  lives.  They,  therefore,  exerted  their  in¬ 
fluence  to  procure  the  fupprefiion  of  thefe  people,  and 
accordingly,  no  one  was  allowed  to  go  up  the  country 
to  traffic  with  the  Indians,  without  a  licence  from  the 
government. 

“  At  length,  military  polls  were  eflabliihed  at  the 
confluence  of  the  different  large  lakes  of  Canada, 
which,  in  a  great  meafure,  checked  evil  confequences 
that  followed  from  the  improper  conduct  of  thefe  foref- 
ters,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  prote&ed  the  trade.  Be¬ 
tides,  a  number  of  able  and  refpeftable  men  retired 
from  the  army,  profecuted  the  trade  in  perfon,  under 
their  refpedive  licences,  with  great  order  and  regulari¬ 
ty,  and  extended  it  to  fuch  a  difiance,  as,  in  thofe 
days,  wras  eoiifidered  to  be  an  afionifhing  effort  of  com¬ 
mercial  enterprize.  Thefe  perfons  and  the  milfionaries 
having  combined  their  views  at  the  fame  time,  fecured 
the  refpe£t  of  the  natives,  and  the  obedience  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  neceflariiy  employed  in  the  laborious  parts  of  this 
undertaking.  Thefe  gentlemen  denominated  them¬ 
felves  commanders,  and  not  traders,  though  they  were 
intitled  to  both  thofe  cliara61ers :  and,  as  for  the  mif- 
fionaries,  if  fufferings  and  hardihips  in  the  profecution 
of  the  great  work  which  they  had  undertaken,  deferv- 
ed  applaufe  and  admiration,  they  had  an  undoubted  claim 
to  be  admired  and  applauded they  fpared  no  labour  and 
avoided  no  danger  in  the  execution  of  their  important  of¬ 
fice  3  and  it  is  to  be  ferioufly  lamented,  that  their  pious  en¬ 
deavours  did  not  meet  with  the  fuccefs  which  they  defend¬ 
ed  :  for  there  is  hardly  a  traee  to  be  found,  beyond  the 
cultivated  parts,  of  their  meritorious  functions. 

“  This  caufe  of  the  failure  mull  be  attributed  to  a 
want  of  due  confideration  in  the  mode  employed  by  the 
mifTionaries  to  propagate  the  religion  of  which  they 
were  the  zealous  miuiilers.  They  habituated  them¬ 
felves  to  the  favage  life,  and  naturalifed  themfelves  to 
the  favage  manners,  and,  by  thus  becoming  dependant, 
as  it  were,  on  the  natives,  they  acquired  tlieir  contempt, 
rather  than  their  veneration.  If  they  had  been  as  well 
acquainted  with  human  nature,  as  they  were  with  the 
articles  of  their  faith,  they  would  have  known,  that  the 
uncultivated  mind  of  an  Indian  mult  be  difpofed  by 
much  preparatory  method  and  inftruftion  to  receive  the 
revealed  truths  of  Chriltianity,  to  act  under  its  fan&Ions, 
and  be  impelled  to  good  by  the  hope  of  its  rewards,  or 
turned  from  evil  by  the  fear  of  its  punilhments.  They 
lhould  have  begun  their  work  by  teaching  fome  of  thofe 
ufeful  arts  which  are  the  inlets  of  knowledge,  and  lead 
the  mind  by  degrees  to  objects  of  higher  comprehenfion.. 
Agriculture  fo  formed  to  fix  and  combine  fociety,  and 
fo  preparatory  to  objects  of  fuperior  confideration,  lhould 
Have  been  the  firlt  thing  introduced  among  a  favage 
people  :  it  attaches  the  wandering  tribe  to  that  fpot 
where  it  adds  fo  much  to  their  comforts  3  while  it  gives 
them  a  fenfe  of  property,  and  of  lading  poffefiion,  in- 
Head  of  the  uncertain  hopes  of  the  chafe,  and  the  fugi¬ 
tive  produce  of  uncultivated  wilds.  Such  were  the 
means  by  which  the  forefls  of  Paraguay  were  converted 


into  a  feene  of  abundant  cultivation,  and  its  favage  in¬ 
habitants  introduced  to  all  the  advantages  of  a  civilized 
life. 

‘*  The  Canadian  miflioriaries  lhould  have  been  con¬ 
tented  to  improve  the  morals  of  their  own  countrymen,- 
fo  that  by  meliorating  their  character  and  conduit!, 
they  would  have  given  a  linking  example  of  the  effect 
of  religion  in  promoting  the  comforts  of  life  to  the  fur¬ 
rounding  favages  3  and  might  by  degrees  have  extend¬ 
ed  its  benign  influence  to  the  remoteil  region  of  that 
country,  which  was  the  obje£l,  and  intended  to  be  the 
feeue,  bf  their  evangelic  labours.  But  by  bearing  the 
light  of  the  gofpel  at  once  to  the  diltanceof  2500  miles 
from  the  civilized  part  bf  the  colonies,  it  was  foon  ob- 
feured  by  the  cloud  of  ignorance  that  darkened  the 
human  mind  in  thofe  dillant  regions. 

u  The  whole  of  tlieir  long  route  I  have  often  travel¬ 
led,  and  the  recollection  of  fuch  a  people  as  the  mil¬ 
fionaries  having  been  there,  was  confined  to  a  few  fu- 
perannuated  Canadians,  wha  had  not  left  that  country 
lince  the  ceflion  to  the  Englilh,  in  1763,  and  who  par¬ 
ticularly  mentioned  the  death  of  fome,  and  the  dillref- 
fmg  fituation  of  them  all.  But  if  thefe  religious  men 
did  not  attain  the  objedts  of  their  perfevering  piety,  they 
were,  during  their  million,  of  great  fervice  to  the  com¬ 
manders  who  engaged  in  thofe  dillant  expeditions, 
and  fpread  the  fur  trade  as  far  well  as  the  bank  of 
the  Salkatchiwine  river,  in  530  north  latitude,  and  lon¬ 
gitude  10  2°  weft. 

“  At  an  early  period  of  their  intercourfe  with  the 
favages,  a  cuftom  was  introduced  of  'a  very  excellent 
tendency,  but  is  now  unfortunately  difeontinued,  of  net 
felling  any  fpirituous  liquor  to  the  natives.  This  ad¬ 
mirable  regulation  was  for  fome  time  obferved,  with  all 
the  refpedt  due  to  the  religion  by  which  it  was  fandtion- 
ed,  and  whole  fevereH  cen lures  followed  the  violation 
of  it.  A  painful  penance  could  alone  reltore  the  of¬ 
fender  to  the  fufpended  rites  of  the  facrament.  The 
cafuiilry  of  trade,  however,  difeovered  a  way  to  gratify 
the  Indians  with  their  favourite  cordial,  without  incur¬ 
ring  the  ecclefiaHical  penalties,  by  giving,  inilead  of 
felling  it  to  them. 

u  But  notwithflanding  all  the  reftridtions  with  which 
commerce  was  opprefied  under  the  French  government,- 
the  fur  trade  was  extended  to  the  immenfe  diftance 
which  has  been  already  Hated  3  and  furmounted  many 
moH  difeouraging  difficulties,  which  will  be  hereafter 
noticed  3  while,  at  the  fame  time,  no  exertions  were 
made  from  Hudfon’s  Bay  to  obtain  even  a  (hare  of  the 
trade  of  a  country  which,  according  to  the  charter  of 
that  company,  belonged  to  it,  and,  from  its  proximity, 
is  fo  much  more  acceflible  to  the  mercantile  adventurer. 

“  Of  thefe  trading  commanders,  I  underHood,  that 
two  attempted  to  penetrate  to  the  Pacific  ocean,  but- 
the  utmoH  extent  of  their  journey  I  could  never  learn  ; 
which  may  be  attributed,  indeed,  to  a  failure  of  the  un¬ 
dertaking. 

“  For  fome  time  after  the  conqueft  of  Canada,  this 
trade  was  fufpended,  which  mult  have  been  very  ad¬ 
vantageous  to  the  Hudfon’s  Bay  company,  as  all  the 
inhabitants  to  the  weHward  of  Lake  Superior  were  ob¬ 
liged  to  go  to  them  for  fucli  articles  as  their  habitual ' 
ufe  had  rendered  necefiary.  Some  of  the  Canadians** 
who  had  lived  long  with  them,  and  were  become  at- 
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tached  to  a  lavage  life,  accompanied  . 

— 'v - nually,  till  mercantile  adventurers  again  ^  appeared  from 

their  own  country,  after  an  interval  of  feveral  years, 
owing,  I  fuppofe,  to  an  ignorance  ot  the  country  m 
the  conquerors,  and  their  want  of  commercial  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  conquered.  There  were.,  indeed,  other 
difeouragements,  fuch  as  the  immenfe  length  of  the 
tourney  neceffary  to  reach  the  limits  beyond  which  this 
commerce  muft  begin  *,  the  rifk  of.  property  •,  the  ex- 
pences  attending  fuch  a  long  tranfport  \  and  an  igno¬ 
rance  of  the  language  of  thofe  who,  from  their  ex¬ 
perience,  mull  be  neceffarily  employed  as  the  interme¬ 
diate  agents  between  them  and  the  natives.  But,  not- 
withftanding  thefe  difficulties,  the  trade,  by  degrees,  be¬ 
gan  to  fpread  over  different  parts  to  which  it  had  been 
carried  by  the  French,  though  at  a  great  riik  of  the 
lives,  as  well  as  the  property,  of  their  newT  poffeffors,  for 
the  natives  had  been  taught  by  their  former  allies  to 
entertain  hoftile  difpofitions  towards  the  Englifh,  from 
their  having  been  in  alliance  with  their  natural  enemies 
the  Iroquois  \  and  there  were  not  wanting  a  fufficient 
number  of  difeontented,  difappointed  people  to  keep 
alive  fuch  a  notion  *,  fo  that  for  a  Iqng  time  they  were 
confidered  and  treated  as  obje£ts  cf  hoftility.  To  prove 
this  difpofition  of  the  Indians,  we  have  only  to  refer  to 
the  condudl  of  Pontiac,  at  Detroit,  and  the  furprife  and 
taking  of  Michilimakinac,  about  this  period. 

“  Hence  it  arofe,  that  it  was  fo  late  as  the  year 
1766,  before  which  the  trade  I  mean  to  confider 
commenced  from  Michilimakinac.  The  firft  who  at¬ 
tempted  it  were  fatisfied  to  go  the  length  of  the  river 
Cameniftiquia,  about  30  miles  to  the  eaffward  of  the 
Grande  Portage,  where  the  French  had  a  principal 
eftablilhment,  and  was  the  line  of  their  communication 
with  the  interior  country.  It  was  once  deffroyed 
by  fire.  Here  they  went,  and  returned  fuccefsful  in 
the  following  fpring  to  Michilimakinac.  Their  fuc- 
cefs  induced  them  to  renew  their  journey,  and  incited 
others  to  follow  their  example.  Some  of  them  remained 
at  Camenifiiquia,  while  others  proceeded  to  and  beyond 
the  Grande  Portage,  which  iince  that  time  has  become 
the  principal  entrepot  of  that  trade,  and  is  fituated  in  a 
bay,  in  latitude  48.  north,  and  longitude  90.  weft.  Af¬ 
ter  palling  the  ufual  feafon  there,  they  went  back  to 
Michilimakinac  as  before,  and  encouraged  by  the  trade, 
returned  in  increafed  numbers.  One  of  thefe,  Thomas 
Curry,  with  a  fpirit  of  enterprife  fuperior  to  that  of  his 
contemporaries,  determined  to  penetrate  to  the  furtheft 
limits  of  the  French  difeoveries  in  that  country  j  or  at 
lead  till  the  froft  Ihould  flop  him.  For  this  purpofe  he 
procured  guides  and  interpreters,  who  were  acquainted 
with  the  country,  and  with  four  canoes  arrived  at  Fort 
Bourbon,  which  was  one  of  their  polls,  at  the  weft  end 
of  the  Cedar  lake,  on  the  waters  of  the  Safkatchiwine. 
His  rifk  and  toil  were  well  recompenfed,  for  he  came 
back  the  following  fpring  with  his  canoes  filled  with 
fine  furs,  with  which  he  proceeded  to  Canada,  and 
was  fatisfied  never  again  to  return  to  the  Indian 
country. 

“  From  this  period  people  began  to  fpread  over  every 
>  part  of  the  country,  particularly  where  the  French  had 
*f\h eftablilhed  fettlements.”* 

-  e  ur  After  continuing  the  detail  of  thehiftory  of  the  trade 
for  which  we  mull  refer  to  the  work  itfelf,  Mr  Mac¬ 
kenzie  proceeds  to  inform  us  of  the  concern  which  he 
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them  thither  an-  himfelf  had  in  it,  when  in  the  year  1785,  he  was  af-  ( 
fumed  as  a  partner,  on  condition  of  going  into  the  In¬ 
dian  country  to  take  an  adlive  fhare  in  the  buft'nefs. 
After  fome  ftruggles,  from  jealoufy  and  rivalfhip,  with 
another  company  who  had  been  fome  time  in  the  trade, 
a  union  between  the  two  companies  was  formed.  Lhis 
happened  in  1787,  and  the  following  is  Mr  Mac¬ 
kenzie’s  account  of  its  fucccis,  and  of  the  extent  and 
mode  of  conducing  this  trade. 

“  This  commercial  eftablifhment,  “  he  proceeds,”  was 
now  founded  on  a  more  folid  bafis  than  any  hitherto 
known  in  the  country  •,  and  it  not  only  continued  in  full 
force,  vigour,  and  profperity,  in  fpite  of  all  interference 
from  Canada,  but  maintained  at  leaft  an  equal  fhare  of 
advantage  with  the  Hudfon’s  Bay  Company,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  fuperiority  of  their  local  fituation.  The 
following  account  of  this  felf-ere£ted  concern  will  mani- 
feft  the  caufe  of  its  fuccefs. 

“  It  affumed  the  title  of  the  North-Weft  Company, 
and  was  no  more  than  an  affociation  of  commercial  men, 
agreeing  among  themfelves  to  carry  on  the  fur  trade, 
unconnected  with  any  other  buftnefs,  though  many  of 
the  parties  engaged  had  extenfive  concerns  altogether 
foreign  to  it.  It  may  be  faid  to  have  been  fupported 
entirely  upon  credit  \  for,  whether  the  capital  belonged 
to  the  proprietor,  or  was  borrowed,  it  equally  bore  in- 
tereft,  for  which  the  affociation  was  annually  account¬ 
able.  It  confifted  of  twenty  ftiares,  unequally  divided 
among  the  perfons  concerned.  Of  thefe,  a  certain  pro¬ 
portion  was  held  by  the  people  who  managed  the  bufi- 
nefs  in  Canada,  and  were  ftyled  agents  for  the  Compa¬ 
ny.  Their  duty  was  to  import  the  neceffary  goods  from 
England,  ftore  them  at  their  own  expence  at  Montreal, 
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get  them  made  up  into  the  articles  fuited  to  the  trade, 
pack  and  forward  them,  and  fupply  the  cafti  that  might 
be  wanting  for  the  outfits ;  for  which  they  received,  in¬ 
dependent  of  the  profit  on  their  (hares,  a  commiflion  on. 
the  amount  of  the  accounts,  which  they  were  obliged 
to  make  out  annually,  and  keep  the  adventure  of  each 
year  diftindt.  Two  of  them  went  annually  to  the 
Grande  Portage,  to  manage  and  tranfaCl  the  bufinefs 
there,  and  on  the  communication  at  Detroit,  Michili¬ 
makinac,  St  Mary’s,  and  Montreal,  where  they  recei¬ 
ved  ftores,  packed  up,  and  fhipped  the  company’s  furs 
for  England,  on  which  they  had  alfo  a  fmall  commiflion. 
The  remaining  (hares  were  held  by  the  proprietors,  who 
were  obliged  to  winter  and  manage  the  bufinefs  of  the 
concern  with  the  Indians,  and  their  refpe&ive  clerks, 
&tc.  They  were  not  fuppofed  to  be  under  any  obliga¬ 
tion  to  furnifh  capital,  or  even  credit.  If  they  obtain¬ 
ed  any  capital  by  the  trade,  it  was  to  remain  in  the 
hands  of  the  agents  )  for  which  they  were  allowed  in- 
tereft.  Some  of  them,  from  their  long  fervices  and  in¬ 
fluence,  held  double  (bares,  and  were  allowed  to  retire 
from  tbc  bufinefs  at  any  period  of  the  exifting  concern, 
with  one  of  thofe  (hares,  naming  any  young  man  in  the 
company’s  fervicc  to  fucceed  him  in  the  other.  Senio¬ 
rity  and  merit  were,  however,  confidered  as  affording  a 
claim  to  the  fucceflion,  which,  neverthelefs,  could  not 
be  difpofed  of  without  the  concurrence  of  the  majority 
of  the  concern  *,  who,  at  the  fame  time  relieved  the  fe- 
ceding  perfon  from  any  refponfibility  refpedfing  the 
(hare  that  he  transferred,  and  accounted  for  it  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  annual  value  or  rate  of  the  property  fo  that 
the  feller  could  have  no  advantage  but  that  of  getting 
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Furr,  the  fhare  of  flock  which  he  retained  realiled,  and  re- 
ceiving  for  the  transferred  (hare  what  was  fairly  deter¬ 
mined  to  be  the  worth  of  it.  The  former  was  alfo  dif- 
charged  from  all  duty,  and  became  a  dormant  partner. 
Thus,  all  the  young  men  who  were  not  provided  for  at 
the  beginning  of  the  contra 61,  fucceeded  in  fucceflion  to 
the  charadlcr  and  advantages  of  partners.  They  enter¬ 
ed  into  the  company’s  fervice  for  five  or  feven  years,  un¬ 
der  fuch  expeditions,  and  their  reafonable  profpedls 
were  feldom  difappointed  :  there  were,  indeed,  infiances 
when  they  fucceeded  to  fhares,  before  their  apprentice- 
fhip  was  expired,  and  it  frequently  happened  that  they 
were  provided  for  while  they  were  in  a  flate  of  articled 
clerkfliip.  Shares  were  transferable  only  to  the  con¬ 
cern  at  large,  as  no  perfon  could  be  admitted  as  a  part¬ 
ner  who  had  not  ferved  his  time  to  the  trade.  The 
dormant  partner  indeed  might  difpofe  of  his  intereft  to 
any  one  he  chofe,  but  if  the  tranfadlion  were  not  ac¬ 
knowledged  by  his  afiociates,  the  purchafer  could  only 
be  confidered  as  his  agent  or  attorney.  Every  (hare 
had  a  vote,  and  tw’o-thirds  formed  a  majority.  This 
regular  and  equitable  mode  of  providing  for  the  clerks 
of  the  company,  excited  a  fpirit  of  emulation  in  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  their  various  duties,  and  in  fa6l,  made  every 
agent  a  principal,  who  perceived  his  owTn  profperity  to 
be  immediately  conne&ed  with  that  of  his  employers. 
Indeed,  without  fuch  a  fpirit,  fuch  a  trade  could  not 
have  become  fo  extended  and  advantageous,  as  it  has 
been  and  how  is. 

u  In  1788,  the  grofs  amount  of  the  adventure  for 
the  year  did  not  exceed  40,000!. :  but  by  the  exertion, 
enterprife,  and  indufiry  of  the  proprietors,  it  was  brought 
in  eleven  years  to  triple  that  amount  and  upwards  ; 
yielding  proportionate  profits,  and  furpafling,  in  fhort, 
any  thing  known  in  America. 

“  Such,  therefore,  being  the  profperous  flate  of  the 
company,  it,  very  naturally,  tempted  others  to  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  concern  in  a  manner  by  no  means  benefi¬ 
cial  to  the  company,  and  commonly  ruinous  to  the  un¬ 
dertakers. 

“  In  1798  the  concern  underwent  a  new  form,  the 
fliares  w'ere  increafed  to  forty-fix,  new  partners  being 
admitted,  and  others  retiring.  This  period  was  the  ter¬ 
mination  of  the  company,  wThich  w>as  not  renewed  by 
all  the  parties  concerned  in  it,  the  majority  continuing 
to  a 61  upon  the  old  flock,  and  under  the  old  firm  ;  the 
others  beginning  a  new  one  ;  and  it  now  remains  to  be 
decided,  wliether  two  parties,  under  the  fame  regula¬ 
tions  and  by  the  fame  exertions,  though  unequal  in 
number,  can  continue  to  carry  on  the  bufinefs  to  a  fuc- 
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cefsful  iffue.  The  contrary  opinion  has  been  held, 
w'hich,  if  verified,  will  make  it  the  intereft  of  the  par-  ^ 
ties  again  to  coalefce  ;  for  neither  is  deficient  in  capital 
to  fupport  their  cbftinacy  in  a  lofing  trade,  as  it  is  not 
to  be  fuppofed  that  either  will  yield  on  any  other  terms 
than  perpetual  participation. 

“  It  will  not  be  fuperfiuous  in  this  place,  to  explain 
the  general  mode  of  carrying  on  the  fur  trade. 

u  The  agents  are  obliged  to  order  the  neceflary  goods 
from  England  in  the  month  of  Odlober,  eighteen 
months  before  they  can  leave  Montreal ;  that  is,  they 
are  not  (hipped  from  London  until  the  fpring  following, 
when  they  arrive  in  Canada  in  the  fummer.  In  the 
courfe  of  the  following  winter  they  are  made  up  into  fuch 
articles  as  are  required  for  the  favages ;  they  are  then 
packed  into  parcels  of  ninety  pounds  weight  each,  but 
cannot  be  fent  from  Montreal  until  the  May  following; 
fo  that  they  do  not  get  to  market  until  the  enfuing 
winter,  when  they  are  exchanged  for  furs,  which  come 
to  Montreal  the  next  fall,  and  from  thence  are  (hipped, 
chiefly  to  London,  where  they  are  not  fold  or  paid  for 
before  the  fucceeding  fpring,  or  even  as  late  as  June  ; 
which  is  forty -two  months  after  the  goods  were  ordered 
in  Canada  ;  thirty-fix  after  they  had  been  (hipped  from 
England  ;  and  twenty-four  after  they  had  been  for¬ 
warded  from  Montreal ;  fo  that  the  merchant,  allowing 
that  he  has  twelve  months  credit,  does  not  receive  a  re¬ 
turn  to  pay  for  thofe  goods,  and  the  neceflary  expences 
attending  them,  winch  is  about  equal  to  the  value  of 
the  goods  themfelves,  till  two  years  after  they  are  con¬ 
fidered  as  cafh,  which  makes  this  a  very  heavy  bufinefs. 
There  is  even  a  fmall  proportion  of  it  that  requires 
twelve  months  longer  to  bring  round  the  payment, 
owing  to  the  ipamenfe  diftance  it  is  carried,  and  from 
the  fhortnefs  of  the  feafons,  which  prevent  the  furs, 
even  after  they  are  colledled,  from  coming  out  of  the 
country  for  that  period  (a). 

“  The  articles  neceflary  for  this  trade,  are  coarfe 
wroo!len  cloths  of  different  kinds  ;  milled  blankets  of 
different  fizes  ;  arms  and  ammunition  ;  twlft  and  carrot 
tobacco  ;  Manchefter  goods  ;  linens,  and  coarfe  (heet- 
ings  ;  thread,  lines,  and  twine ;  common  hardware  ; 
cutlery  and  ironmongery  of  feveral  deferiptions  ;  ket¬ 
tles  of  brafs  and  copper,  and  fheet-iron  *,  filk  and  cot¬ 
ton  handkerchiefs  ;  hats,  (hoes,  and  hofe  ;  calicoes  and 
printed  cottons,  &c.  &c.  Spirituous  liquors  and 

provifions  are  purchafed  in  Canada.  Thefe,  and  the 
expence  of  tranfport  to  and  from  the  Indian  country, 
including  wTages  to  clerks,  interpreters,  guides,  and  ca¬ 
noe-men,  with  the  expence  of  making  up  the  goods  for 

the 


(a)  “  This  will  be  better  illuftrated  by  the  following  ftateraent  : 


We  will  fuppofe  the  goods  for  1798 ; 

The  orders  for  the  goods  are  fent  to  this  country  - 

They  are  (hipped  from  London  ...  - 

They  arrive  in  Pdontreal  - 

They  are  made  up  in  the  courfe  of  that  fummer  and  winter. 

They  are  fent  from  Montreal  - 

They  arrive  in  the  Indian  country,  and  are  exchanged  for  furs  the  following  winter 
Which  furs  come  to  Montreal  -  - 

And  are  (hipped  for  London,  where  they  are  fold  in  March  and  April,  and  paid 
May  or  June  -  -  a  « 


25th  061.  1796. 
March  1797. 
June  1797. 

May  1798. 

17089. 
Sept.  1799. 

for  in 


Furr. 

— v — 


1 800. 
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Tun*.  the  market,  form  about  half  the  annual  amount  againft 
-  adventure. 

“  This  expenditure  in  Canada  ultimately  tends  to  the 
encouragement  of  Britiih  manufa&ory,  for  thofe  who 
are  employed  in  the  different  branches  of  this  bufinefs, 
are  enabled  by  their  gains  to  purchafe  fuch  Britiih  arti¬ 
cles  as  they  mud  otlierwife  forego. 

«  The  produce  of  the  year  of  which  I  am  now  {peak¬ 
ing,  confided  of  the  following  furs  and  peltries : 


106,000  Beaver  (kins, 
2100  Bear  fid  ns, 

1 500  Fox  fkins, 

4000  Kitt  fox  fkins, 
4600  Otter  fkins, 
17,000  Mufquafli  fldns, 
32,000  Marten  fkins, 
i8co  Mink  fkins, 


6000  Lynx  fkins, 

6 go  Wolverine  fkins, 
1650  Fifher  fkins, 

100  Rackoon  fkins, 
3800  Wolf  fkins, 

700  Elk  fkins, 

750  Deer  fkins, 

I  200  Deer  fkins  dreffed, 


500  Buffalo  robes,  and  a  quantity  of  caftoreum. 

“  Of  thefe  were  diverted  from  the  Britifh  market, 
lacing  fent  through  the  United  States  to  China,  13,364 
fkins,  fine  beaver,  weighing  19,283  pounds  ;  1250  fine 
otters,  and  1724  kitt  foxes.  They  wrould  have  found 
their  way  to  the  China  market  at  any  rate,  but  this  de¬ 
viation  from  the  Britifh  channel  arofe  from  the  follow¬ 
ing  circumftance  : 

u  An  adventure  of  this  kind  wTas  undertaken  by  a  re- 
fpe£lable  houfe  in  London,  half  concerned  with  the 
North -Wed  Company  in  the  year  1792.  The  furs 
w7ere  of  the  bed  kind,  and  fuitable  to  the  market  \  and 
the  adventurers  continued  this  connexion  for  five  fuc- 
ceflive  years,  to  the  annual  amount  of  40,000k  At 
the  winding  up  of  the  concern  of  1 792,  1793,  1794, 
1795,  in  the  year  1797,  (the  adventure  of  1796  not 
being  included,  as  the  furs  wTere  not  fent  to  China,  but 
difpofed  of  in  London),  the  North-Wed  Company  ex¬ 
perienced  a  lofs  of  upwards  of  40,000k  (their  half,) 
w  hich  wTas  principally  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  getting 
home  the  produce  procured  in  return  for  the  furs  from 
China,  in  the  Ead  India  Company’s  fhips,  together 
with  the  duty  payable,  and  the  various  reftri&ions  of 
that  company.  Whereas,  from  America  there  are  no 
impediments  ;  they  get  immediately  to  market,  and  the 
produce  of  them  is  brought  back,  and  perhaps  fold  in 
the  courfe  of  twelve  months.  From  fuch  advantages 
the  furs  of  Canada  will  no  doubt  find  their  w7ay  to  Chi¬ 
na  by  America,  which  wrould  not  be  the  cafe  if  Britifh 
fubje&s  had  the  fame  privileges  that  are  allowed  to  fo¬ 
reigners,  as  London  wTould  then  be  found  the  bed  and 
fafeft  market. 

“  But  to  ret\irn  to  our  principal  fubjeft. — We  fhall 
now7  proceed  to  confider  the  number  of  men  employed 
in  the  concern:  viz.  50  clerks,  71  interpreters  and 
clerks,  1 1  20  canoe  men,  and  35  guides.  Of  thefe,  five 
clerks,  18  guides,  and  350  canoe  men,  were  employed 
for  the  dimmer  feafon  in  going  from  Montreal  to  the 
Grande  Portage,  in  canoes,  part  of  whom  proceeded 
from  -thence  to  Rainy  Lake,  as  will  be  hereafter  ex¬ 
plained,  and  are  called  pork-eaters ,  or  goers  and  comers . 
Thefe  wTere  hired  in  Canada  or  Montreal,  and  were 
abfent  from  the  id  of  May  till  the  latter  end  of  Sep¬ 
tember.  For  this  trip  the  guides  had  from  800  to  1 000 
livres,  and  a  fuitable  equipment  ;  the  foreman  and 
fteerfrnan  from  400  to  600  livres  ;  the  middle  men  from 
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250  to  350  livres,  with  an  equipment  of  one  blanket,  Furr, 
one  diirt,  and  one  pair  of  trowffers  ;  and  w7ere  maintain- 
ed  during  that  period  at  the  expence  bf  their  employ¬ 
ers.  Independent  of  their  wrages,  they  wrere  allowed  to 
traffic,  and  many  of  them  earned  to  the  amount  of  their 
wTages.  About  one-third  of  thefe  went  to  winter,  and 
had  more  than  double  the  above  wTages,  and  equipment. 

All  the  others  were  hired  by  the  year,  and  fome  times 
for  three  years  5  and  of  the  clerks  many  w^ere  appren¬ 
tices,  who  were  generally  engaged  for  five  or  feven 
years,  for  which  they  had  only  icol.  provilion  and 
clothing.  Such  of  them  wrho  could  not  be  provided  for 
as  partners,  at  the  expiration  of  this  time,  w7ere  allowed 
from  iool.  to  3 col.  per  annum,  with  all  neceflaries,  till 
provilion  was  made  for  them.  Thofe  who  a£led  in  the 
twofold  capacity  of  clerk  and  interpreter,  or  were  fo 
denominated,  had  no  other  expectation  than  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  wTages  to  the  amount  from  1000  to  4C00  livres 
per  annum,  with  clothing  and  provifions.  The  guides, 
who  are  a  very  ufeful  fet  of  men,  a£led  alfo  in  the  ad¬ 
ditional  capacity  of  interpreters,  and  had  a  flated 
quantity  of  goods,  confidered  as  fufficient  for  their 
wants,  their  wages  being  from  1000  to  3000  livres. 

The  canoe  men  are  of  twro  defcriptions,  foremen  and 
fteerfmen,  and  middlemen.  The  twro  firft  wTere  allow¬ 
ed  annually  1200,  and  the  latter  400,  livres  each.  The 
firft  clafs  had  wEat  is  called  an  equipment,  confifting  of 
twTo  blankets,  twro  fhirts,  twx)  pair  of  trowffers,  tw7o 
handkerchiefs,  14  pounds  of  tobacco,  and  fome  trifiing 
articles.  The  latter  had  10  pounds  of  tobacco,  and  all 
the  other  articles  :  thofe  are  called  north  men ,  or  win¬ 
terers ;  and  to  the  laft  clafs  of  people  w7ere  attached  up¬ 
wards  of  700  Indian  women  and  children,  victualled  at 
the  expence  of  the  company. 

The  firft  clafs  of  people  are  hired  in  Montreal  five 
months  before  they  fet  out,  and  receive  their  equip¬ 
ments,  and  one-third  of  their  wTages  in  advance  *,  and 
an  adequate  idea  of  the  labour  they  undergo  may  be 
formed  from  the  following  account  of  the  country 
through  which  they  pafs,  and  their  manner  of  proceed- 
ing. 

“  The  neceffary  number  of  canoes  being  purchafed, 
at  about  300  livres  each,  the  goods  formed  into  pack¬ 
ages,  and  the  lakes  and  rivers  free  of  ice,  wEich  they 
ufually  are  in  the  beginning  of  May,  they  are  then  dis¬ 
patched  from  La  Chine,  eight  miles  above  Montreal, 
with  eight  or  ten  men  in  each  canoe,  and  their  bag¬ 
gage  ;  and  65  packages  of  goods,  600  weight  of  bif- 
cuit,  200  weight  of  pork,  three  bufhels  of  peafe,  for 
the  men’s  provifion  5  two  oil  cloths  to  cover  the  goods, 
a  fail,  &.c.  an  axe,  a  towing-line,  a  kettle,  and  a 
fponge  to  bail  out  the  w7ater,  with  a  quantity  of  gum, 
bark,  and  wratape,  to  repair  the  veffel.  An  European 
on  feeing  one  of  thefe  (lender  veffels  thus  laden,  heaped 
up,  and  funk  with  her  gunwale  within  fix  inches  of  the 
W7ater,  wrould  think  his  fate  inevitable  in  fuch  a  boat, 
when  he  reflected  on  the  nature  of  her  voyage  }  but 
the  Canadians  are  fo  expert  that  few  accidents  hap¬ 
pen.”*  *  Gen.  Hip. 

FURSTENBURGH,  a  town  and  caftle  of  Ger -of  the  Fur 
many,  the  capital  of  a  county  of  the  fame  name,  30 
miles  north-weft  of  Conftance.  E.  Long.  8.  30.  N.E  2°* 

Lat.  47.  50. 

.FURTHCOMING,  in  Laiv ,  the  name  of  an  a&ion 

competent 


4 


Furuncle 

II 

Fufiliers. 
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Competent  to  any  perfon  who  has  ufed  arreftment  in 
the  hands  of  his  debtor’s  creditor,  for  having  the  fub- 
je£t  arretted  declared  his  property. 

;  FURUNCLE,  or  Boil,  in  Surgery ,  a  fmall  refitt¬ 
ing  tumour,  with  inflammation,  rednefs,  and  great  pain, 
arifing  in  the  adipofe  membrane,  under  the  fkin.  bee 
Surgery  Index. 

FURZE.  See  Ulex,  Botany  Index. 

FUSANUS,  in  Botany ,  a  genus  of  plants,  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  polygamia  clafs*  The  hermaphrodite  calyx 
is  quinquefid  \  there  is  no  corolla  ;  there  are  four  fta- 
mina  ;  the  germen  beneath  \  there  are  four  ttigmata  \ 
the  fruit  a  plum. 


FUSAROLE,  in  Architeliure ,  a  moulding  or  or¬ 
nament  placed  immediately  under  the  echinus,  in  the 
I)onc,  Ionic,  and  Compofite  capitals. 

FUSE  or  Fuze,  in  artillery.  See  Fusee. 

FUSEE,  in  clock-work,  is  that  conical  part  drawn 
by  the  fpring,  and  about  which  the  chain  or  firing  is 
wound  ;  for  the  ufe  of  which,  fee  Clock  and  Watch* 

Fusee,  or  Firelock .  See  Musquet. 

F USEE,  Fuze,  or  Fufe ,  of  a  bomb  or  grenado,  is  that 
which  makes  the  whole  powder  or  compofition  in  the 
fhell  take  fire,  to  do  the  defigned  execution. 

Fuzes  are  chiefly  made  of  very  dry  beech  wood,  and 
fometimes  of  hornbeam,  taken  near  the  root.  They 
are  turned  rough,  and  bored  at  firtt,  and  then  kept 
for  fever al  years  in  a  dry  place  j  the  diameter  -of  the 
hole  is  about  one-fourth  of  an  inch  5  the  hole  does  not 
come  quite  through,  leaving  about  one-fourth  of  an 
inch  at  the  bottom  ;  and  the  head  is  made  hollow,  in 
the  form  of  a  bowl. 

The  compofition  for  fu^es  is  faltpetre  3,  fulphur  1, 
and  mealed  powder  3,  4,  and  fometimes  5.  This  com¬ 
pofition  is  driven  in  with  an  iron  driver  (whofe  ends  are 
capped  with  copper  to  prevent  the  compofition  from 
taking  fire),  and  equally  hard  as  poffible  \  the  latt 
fhovejfull  being  all  mealed  powder,  and  two  ttands  of 
quickmatch  laid  acrofs  each  other  being  driven  in  with 
it,  the  ends  of  wrhich  are  folded  up  into  the  hollow  top, 
and  a  cap  of  parchment  tied  over  it  till  ufed. 

When  thefe  fuzes  are  driven  into  the  loaded  fhell, 
the  lower  end  is  cut  off  in  a  flope,  fo  that  the  compo¬ 
fition  may  inflame  the  powder  in  the  fhell  :  the  fuze 
mutt  have  fuch  a  length  as  to  continue  burning  all  the 
time  the  (hell  is  in  its  range,  and  to  fet  fire  to  the 
powder  as  foon  as  it  touches  the  ground,  which  in- 
ttantly  burtts  into  many  pieces.  When  the  dittance  of 
the  battery  from  the  objeft  is  known,  the  time  of  the 
fhell’s  flight  may  be  computed  to  a  fecond  or  two  j 
which  being  known,  the  fuze  may  be  cut  accordingly, 
by  burning  two  or  three,  and  making  ufe  of  a  watch 
or  a  firing  by  way  of  a  pendulum  to  vibrate  feconds. 

FUSIBILITY,  in  Natural  Philofophy ,  that  quality 
of  bodies  which  renders  them  fufible.  Gold  is  more 
fufible  than  iron  or  copper  3  but  lefs  fo  than  filver,  tin, 
and  lead.  Borax  is  frequently  mixed  with  metals,  to 
render  them  more  fufible. 

FUSIL,  in  Heraldry ,  a  bearing  of  a  rhomboidal  fi¬ 
gure,  longer  than  the  lozenge,  and  having  its  upper 
and  lower  angles  more  acute  and  fharp  than  the  other 
two  in  the  middle.  It  is  called  in  Latin  fufus ,  “  a 
fpindle,”  from  its  ttiape. 

FUSILIERS,  Fusileers,  or  Fuzileers,  in  the  mi¬ 
litary  art,  are  foldiers  armed  as  the  rett  of  the  infantry, 
Vol.  IX.  Part  I* 
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but  formerly  wore  caps  like  the  grenadiers,  though  fome- 
what  fhorter.  There  are  three  regiments  in  the  Britifn 
fervice  :  the  royal  regiment  of  Scotch  fuzileers  raifed 
in  1678  ;  the  royal  regiment  of  Englifh  fuzileers  raifed 
in  1685  ;  and  the  royal  regiment  of  Welfli  fuzileers 
raifed  in  1 6^8-9. 

F  USION,  the  Rate  of  a  body  rendered  fluid  by  fire. 
See  Fluidity,  and  Chemistry  Index. 

FUST  ,  or  Faust,  John,  was  a  gold  fin  it  h  of  IVIentz, 
and  one  of  the  three  artitls  to  whom  the  valuable  in¬ 
vention  of  printing  has  been  ulually  aferibed.  The 
names  of  the  other  two  were  Guttemberg  and  Schoeffer, 
It.  feems  impottible,  however,  to  determine  with  cer¬ 
tainty,  whether  Fuft  had  any  other  merit  in  the  bufinefs 
than  that  of  fupplying  Guttemberg  with  money,  who 
had  been  making  fome  attempts  with  carved  blocks  at 
Strafburgh,  before  he  vifited  Mentz.  To  Schaeffer, 
the  fon-in-law  of  Fuff,  we  are  indebted  for  the  inven¬ 
tion  of  punches  and  matrices,  by  means  of  which  this 
noble  art  was  afterwards  carried  to  perfection.  Thafc 
wrork  wffiich  may  be  regarded  as  the  origin  of  the  true 
typographic  art,  was  the  “  Durandi  Rationale  Divino- 
rum  Officiorum,”  publilhed  in  1459,  by  Fuft  and 
Schoeffer,  which  was  foon  followed  by  a  copy  of  the 
bible,  both  executed  in  a  very  mafterly  manner. 

We  are  informed  that  Fuff  went  to  Paris  in  1462, 
in  order  to  difpofe  of  a  part  of  the  fecond  edition  of  his 
bible,  which  he  was  enabled  to  fell  confiderably  lower 
than  bibles  in  manufeript,  yet  fome  reckoned  themfelves 
overcharged  by  him,  and  fome  pretend  that  he  was  even 
accufed  of  magic,  but  for  the  belief  of  this  there  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  no  rational  foundation.  It  feems  Certain 
that  Fuft  was  never  in  Paris  after  the  year  1466  ;  but 
that  he  was  in  that  metropolis  then,  is  proved  by  a  note 
at  the  end  of  a  copy  of  .Cicero’s  Offices,  intimating  that 
the  firtt  pofleffor  received  it  from  John  Fuft  at  Paris,  in 
1466.  It  is  extremely  probable  that  he  died  that  year 
of  the  plague,  to  which  40,000  of  the  inhabitants  fell 
a  facrifice  in  the  months  of  Auguft  and  September. 
This  opinion  is  farther  corroborated  by  this  circum- 
ftance,  that  the  name  of  Schoeffer  alone  was  prefixed 
to  the  books  which  were  publilhed  at  Mentz  after  that 
period. 

This  man  has  been  frequently  confounded  with  John 
Fault,  better  known  by  the  name  of  Dr  Fauftus,  a  pre¬ 
tender  to  the  art  of  magic,  who  was  firtt  a  theologian, 
then  a  ftudent  of  medicine,  and  latt  of  all  fold  himfelf 
to  the. devil  for  24  years,  at  the  expiration  of  which 
period  it  feems  the  devil  came  to  carry  off  his  purchale, 
and  dafhed  out  the  doctor’s  brains  againft  the  wall 
about,  mid -night.  This  wretched  romance  has  no  doubt 
been  invented  by  the  monks,  to  blacken  the  reputation 
of  the  great  Fuft,  whofe  art  deprived  them  of  the 
emoluments  arifing  from  the  copying  of  manuferipts. 
See  (Hiftory  of)  Printing. 

Fust,  in  ArchiteSiure ,  the  Ihaft  of  a  column,  or  the 
part  comprehended  between  the  bafe  and  the  capital, 
called  alfo  the  naked. 

FUSTIAN,  in  Commerce ,  a  kind  of  cotton  ftuff, 
which  feems  as  it  were  whaled  on  one  fide. 

Right  fuftians  fhould  be  altogether  made  of  cotton- 
yarn,  both  woof  and  warp ;  but  a  great  many  are  made, 
the  warp  of  which  is  flax,  or  even  hemp. 

There  are  fuftians  made  of  feveral  kinds,  wide,  nar¬ 
row,  fine,  coarfe  >  with  fhag  or  nap,  and  without  it. 

R  r  Fustian 
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Fuftigatio. 
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Fustian  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  bombaft  ftyle,  or  a  high 
fwelling  kind  of  writing,  made  up  of  heterogeneous 

FUSTICK,  or  Fustock,  a  yellow  wood,  that 
prows  in  all  the  Caribbee  iftands,  and  is  ufed  in  dying 
yellow.  It  is  a  fpecies  of  Morus.  See  Bo  cany  Index . 
And  for  its  properties,  fee  Chemistry  and  Dyeing 

Index .  • 

FUSTIGATIO,  in  the  Roman  cuftoms,  a  punifli- 
ment  infli£led  by  beating  with  a  cudgel.  This  pumlli- 
ment  was  peculiar  to  freemen  \  for  the  Haves  were 
fcourged  or  lalhed  with  whips. 
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FUTTOCKS,  in  a  lhip,  the  timbers  raifed  over  the  FuttocM 
keel,  or  the  encompaffing  timbers  that  make  her  FuJ|Ierj< 

breadth.  _TT  r  1 - — ‘ 

FUTURE,  fomething  to  come  , hereafter.  We  lay, 
a  future  Hate,  a  future  contingency  ;  there  is  none  but 
God  to  whom  future  things  are  prefent. 

Future,  or  Future  Tenfe,  in  Grammar,  denotes  an 
inflexion  of  verbs,  whereby  they  denote,  that  a  thing 
will  be  in  fome  time  yet  to  come.  See  Grammar. 

FUZES,  or  Fusees,  in  artillery.  See  Fusee. 
FUZILEERS.  See  Fusileers. 


G. 


GTHE  feventh  letter  and  fifth  confonant  of  our 
5  alphabet  •,  though  in  the  alphabets  of  all  the 
oriental  languages,  the  Hebrew,  Phenician,  Chaldee, 
Syriac,  Samaritan,  Arabic,  and  even  Greek,  G  is  the 
third  letter.  The  Hebrews  call  it  glume/  or  girncl,  q.  d. 

“  camel by  reafon  it  refembles  the  neck  of  that  ani¬ 
mal  j  and  the  fame  appellation  it  bears  in  the  Samari¬ 
tan,  Phenician,  and  the  Chaldee  in  the  Syriac  it  is 
called  game/,  in  Arabic  giim,  and  in  Greek  gamma.  _ 
The  gamma  (r)  of  the  Greeks  is  manifeftly  the  gi- 
mel  (3)  of  the  Hebrews  or  Samaritans.  All  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  gamma  and  gimel  confifts  in  this, 
that  the  one  is  turned  to  the  right,  and  the  other  to 
the  left,  according  to  the  different  manners  of  writing 
and  reading  which  obtained  among  thofe  different  na¬ 
tions  ;  fo  that  all  the  pains  Salmafius  has  taken  on  So- 
linus,  to  prove  that  the  G  was  derived  from  the  GreetC. 

kappa,  is  loft.  ,  .  . 

From  the  Greeks  the  Latins  borrowed  their  iorm 
of  this  letter  ;  the  Latin  G  being  certainly  a  corrup¬ 
tion  of  the  Greek  gamma  r,  as  might  eafily  be  ftiown 
had  our  printers  all  the  characters  and  forms  of  this 
letter  which  we  meet  with  in  the  Greek  and  Latin 
MSS.  through  which  the  letter  palfed  from  T  to  G. 

Diomed,  lib.  ii.  cap.  De  Litera,  calls  G  a  new  letter. 
His  reafon  is,  that  the  Romans  had  not  introduced  it 
before  the  firft  Punic  war  ;  as  appears  from  the  roftral 
column  erected  by  C.  Duilius,  on  which  we  every¬ 
where  find  a  C  in  lieu  of  G.  It  was  Sp.  Carvilius  who 
firft  diftinguiflied  between  thofe  two  letters,  and  in¬ 
vented  the  figure  of  the  G  ;  as  we  are  affured  by  Te- 
xentius  Scaurus.  The  C  ferved  very  well  for  G  •,  it 
being  the  third  letter  of  the  Latin  alphabet,  as  the  V 
or  y  was  of  the  Greek. 

The  G  is  found  inftead  of  C  on  feveral  medals  : 
Vail/ant,  Num.  Imperat.  tom.  i.  p.  39. 

M.  Beger  produces  a  medal  of  the  Famiha  Qgulma, 
where  Gar  is  read  inftead  of  Car,  which  is  on  thofe 
of  M.  Patin.  But  the  C  is  more  frequently  feen  on 
medal’s  in  lieu  of  G ;  as,  Aucustalis  Cai.Laecia 
Cartacinensis,  -&c.  for  Aucustalis,  &c.  Not 
that  the  pronunciation  of  thofe  words  was  altered,  but 
only  that  the  G  was  -unartfully  or  negligently  cut  by 


the  workmen:  as  is  the  cafe  in  divers  inferiptions  of 
the  eaftern  empire ;  where  avc,  aucc,  auccc,  are 
frequently  found  for  aug,  &c. 

The  northern  people  frequently  change  the  G  into 
V  or  W ;  as  in  Callus,  Wallus  ;  Gallia,  Wallia,  Vallia, 
See.  For  in  this  inftance  it  mull  not  be  faid  that  the 
French  have  changed  the  W  into  G  ;  becaufe  they 
wrote  Callus  long  before  Wallus  or  Wallia  was  known, 
as  appears  from  all  the  ancient  Roman  and  Greek 
writers.  And  yet  it  is  equally  true,  that  the  French 
change  the  W  of  the  northern  nations,  and  V  confo¬ 
nant,  into  G;  as,  Willielmus,  “  William,”  into  Guil¬ 
laume;  Wulphilas  into  Gulphilas ;  Vafcon  into  Gafcon, 


G. 


The  letter  G  is  of  the  mute  kind,  and  cannot  be 
any  way  founded  without  the  help  of  a  vowel.  It  is 
formed  by  the  refledion  of  the  air  againfl  the  palate, 
made  by  the  tongue  as  the  air  paffes  out  of  the  throat  j 
wrhich  Martianus  Capella  exprefles  thus,  G  fipiritus  cum 
palato  ;  fo  that  G  is  a  palatal  letter. 

The  modem  G  takes  its  form  from  that  of  the  La¬ 
tins.  In  Englifh  it  has  two  founds,  one  from  the 
Greek  T  and  the  Latin,  which  is  called  that  of  the 
hard  G,  becaufe  it  is  formed  by  a  preifure  fomewhat 
hard  on  the  fore  part  of  the  tongue  againft  the  upper  gum } 
which  found  it  retains  before  a,  o,  u,  /,  r  ;  as gate,  go, gull. 
At  the  end  of  a  word  it  is  always  hard,  as  ringing ,  &c. 
The  other  found,  called  that  of  the  foft  G,  refembles 
that  of  j  \  and  is  commonly,  though  not  always,  found 
before  e  and  i,  as  in  gefiure ,  giant ,  &c.  To  this  rule, 
however,  there  are  many  exceptions  j  G  is  often  hard 
before  1 ,  as  give,  &.c.  and  fometimes  before  e ,  as  gefo 
&c.  It  is  alfo  hard  in  derivatives  from  words  ending 
in^,  as fmghig,  flronger ,  &.c.  and  generally  before  er ,  at 
the  ends  of  words,  as  finger •  G  is  mute  before  n ,  as 
gnajh,  fign.  Gh  has  the  found  of  the  hard  G  in  the 
beginning  of  a  word,  as  ghofihj  ;  in  the  middle,  and 
fometimes  at  the  end,  it  is  quite  filent,  as  right ,  though 
At  the  end  of  a  word  Gh  has  often  the  found  of/,  as 


laugh ,  rough ,  tough. 

As  a  numeral,  G  "was  anciently  ufed  to  denote  400  7 
and  with  a  dafh  over  it  thus  G,  40,000. 

As  an  abbreviature,  G.  Hands  for  Gains ,  Gellius , 

gens, 
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Gabalc  gerts,  genius,  &c.  G.  G.  for  gcmiua,  gcffit,  gefferunt, 
11.  &c.  G.  C.  for  genio  civitatis  or  Cafiaris .  G.  L.  for 

Gains  libertus ,  or  genio  loci .  G.  V.  S.  for  urbis 
facrum.  G.  B.  for  fo/w.  And  G.  T.  for 
tutelari . 

In  mufic,  G  is  the  charader  or  mark  of  the  treble 
cleff  5  and  from  its  being  placed  at  the  head,  or  mark¬ 
ing  the  firft  found  in  Guido’s  fcale,  the  whole  fcale 
took  the  name  gamut . 

GABALE,  in  Mythology ,  a  deity  worlhipped  at 
Heliopolis  under  the  figure  of  a  lion,  with  a  radiant 
head  ;  and  it  is  thus  reprefented  on  many  medals  of 
Caracalla. 

GABARDINE,  from  the  Italian  gavardina ,  has 
been  fometimes  ufed  to  denote  a  coarfe  frock,  or  mean 
drefs.  In  this  fenfe  it  is  ufed  by  Shakefpeare  in  his 
'Tempeft  and  Merchant  of  Venice,  and  by  Butler  in  his 
Hudibras,  book  i. 

GABARA,  or  Gabbara,  in  antiquity,  the  dead 
bodies  which  the  Egyptians  embalmed,  and  kept  in 
their  houfes,  efpecially  tliofe  of  fuch  of  their  friends  as 
died  with  the  reputation  of  great  piety  and  holinefs,  or 
as  martyrs.  See  Embalming,  and  Mummy. 

GABEL  ( Gabella ,  Gablum ,  Gablagium ),  in  French 
Gabelle ,  i.  e.  VeBigal ,  hath  the  fame  fignification  among 
the  ancient  Englifh  writers  that  gabelle  hath  in  France. 
It  is  a  tax  5  but  hath  been  varioufly  ufed,  as  for  a  rent, 
cuftom,  fervice,  &c.  And  where  it  was  a  payment  of 
rent,  thofe  who  paid  it  were  termed  gablatores .  When 
the  word  gabel  was  formerly  mentioned  without  any 
addition  to  it,  it  fignified  the  tax  on  fait,  though  after¬ 
wards  it  was  applied  to  all  other  taxes. 

In  the  French  cuftoms,  the  gabel,  or  tax  on  fait, 
computed  to  make  one-fourth  of  the  -whole  revenue  of 
the  kingdom,  is  faid  to  have  had  its  rife  in  France  in 
1286,  under  Philip  the  Fair.  Philip  the  Long  took 
a  double  per  livre  on  fait,  by  an  edid  in  1318,  which 
he  promifed  to  remit  when  he  was  delivered  from  his 
enemies  3  which  -was  renewed  by  Philip  de  Valois  in 
1345  3  and  the  duty  was  raifed  to  four  deniers  per 
livre  5  King  John  refumed  it  in  13  55,  and  it  was  grant¬ 
ed  to  the  dauphin  in  1358,  to  ranfom  King  Johns  It 
was  continued  by  Charles  V.  in  13665  after  his  de- 
ceafe  it  was  fupprefled,  but  revived  again  by  Charles 
VI.  in  1381.  Louis  XI.  raifed  it  to  1 2  deniers  per 
livre  5  and  Francis  I.  in  1542  to  24  livres  per  muid : 
and  it  has  been  confiderably  augmented  fince  that  time  5 
fo  that  a  minot  of  fait  latterly  paid  a  duty  of  52  livres 
8  fols  and  6  deniers.  Philip  de  Valois  firft  eftablilhed 
granaries  and  officers  of  the  gabelles,  and  prohibited 
any  other  perfons  from  felling  fait :  from  which  time 
the  whole  commerce  of  fait  for  the  inland  confump- 
tion  continued  wholly  in  the  king’s  hands,  every  grain 
thereof  being  fold  and  diftributed  by  his  farmers  and 
officers  created  for  the  purpofe. — This  opprefiive  tax 
has  lately  been  abolifhed  by  the  National  Alfembly. 

GAB II,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  town  of  Laiium, 
midway  almoft  between  Rome  and  Prenefte  to  the  eaft, 
often  mentioned  in  the  hiftory  of  Tarquin  the  Proud 
CinBus  Gabinus  denoted  a  particular  way  of  tucking 
the  gown,  by  drawing  it  forwards  on  the  breaft,  and 
tying  it  into  a  knot  5  as  the  people  of  Gabii  did  at  a 
folemn  facrifice,  on  the  fudden  attack  of  an  enemy,  in 
order  to  be  fitter  for  adion.  In  this  manner  the  conful 
ufed  to  declare  war,  to  facrifice,  and  burn  the  fpoils  of 
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the  enemy  5  and  then  he  was  faid  to  be  pree  cinBus..  The 
place  now  extind. 

GABINI  AN  laws,  in  Roman  antiquities  5  laws 
inftituted  upon  feveral  occafions  by  perfons  of  the  name 
of  Gabinius .  The  firft  was  the  Gabinia  lex  de  Gomitiis ,  by 
A.  Gabinius  the  tribune,  in  the  year  of  Rome  614.  It 
required,  that  in  the  public  alfemblies  for  eleding  1113- 
giftrates,  the  votes  (hould  be  given  by  tablets,  and  not 
viva  voce . — Another  de  Gomitiis ,  which  made  it  a  ca¬ 
pital  punilhment  to  convene  any  clandeftine  alfembly, 
agreeable  to  the  old  law  of  the  i  2  tables. —  Another  de 
Militia ,  by  A.  Gabinius  the  tribune,  year  of  Rome 
685.  It  granted  Pompey  the  power  of  carrying  on 
the  war  againft  the  pirates,  during  three  years,  and  of 
obliging  all  kings,  governors,  and  ftates,  to  fupply  him 
with  all  the  neceffaries  he  wanted,  over  all  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  fea,  and  in  the  maritime  provinces  as  far  as 
400  Jladia  frongi  the  fea. — Another  de  Ufura  by  Aul. 
Gabinius  the  tribune,  year  of  Rome  685.  It  ordain¬ 
ed  that  no  adion  ftiould  be  granted  for  the  recovery  of 
any  money  borrowed  upon  fmall  intereft  to  be  lent  upon 
larger.  This  was  an  ufual  pradice  at  Rome,  which 
obtained  the  name  of  vevfuram  facere% — Another  againft 
fornication. 

GABIONS,  in  Fortification ,  balkets  made  of  ozier 
twigs,  of  a  cylindrical  form,  fix  feet  high  and  four 
wdde  5  which,  being  filled  with  earth,  ferve  as  a  ihelter 
from  the  enemy’s  fire. 

GABLE  or  Gabel  End,  of  a  houfe  (from  gaval, 
Welfh),  is  the  upright  triangular  end  from  the  cornice 
or  eaves  to  the  top  of  the  houfe. 

GABRES,  or  Gavres,  a  religious  fed  in  Perfia 
and  India 5  called  alfo  Gcbres ,  Guebves,  Gevres,  Gaurs , 
^  See.  See  Magi. 

The  Turks  call  the  Chriftians  Gabres,  q.  d.  Infidels, 
or  people  of  a  falfe  religion  5  or  rather,  as  Leunclavius 
obferves,  Heathens  or  Gentiles:  the  word  Gabre ,  among 
the  Turks,  having  the  fame  fignification  as  Pa^an  or 
Infidel  among  the  Chriftians,  and  denoting  any  thing 
not  Mahometan. 

In  Perfia  the  word  has  a  more  peculiar  fignification  5 
wherein  it  is  applied  to  a  fed  difperfed  through  the 
country,  and  faid  to  be  the  remains  of  the  ancient  Per- 
fians  or  followers  of  Zoroafter,  being  worfhippers  of 
fire.  They  have  a  fuburb  at  Ifpahan,  which  is  called 
G  aural  ad,  or  “  the  town  of  the  Gaurs”  where  they 
are  employed  in  the  meaneft  and  vileft  drudgery  5  fome 
of  them  are  difperfed  through  other  parts  of  Perfia  5 
but  they  principally  abound  in  Kerman,  the  molt  bar¬ 
ren  province  in  the  whole  country,  where  the,  Maho¬ 
metans  allow  them  liberty  and  the  exercife  of  their  re¬ 
ligion.  Several  of  them  fled  many  ages  ago  into  India, 
and  fettled  about  Surat,  where  their  pofterity  remain 
to  this  day.  There  is  alfo  a  colony  of  them  at  Bom¬ 
bay.  They  are  a  poor,  ignorant,  inoffenfive  people, 
extremely  fuperftitious,  and  zealous  for  their  rites,  ri¬ 
gorous  in  their  morals,  and  honeft  in  their  dealings. 
They  profefs  to  believe  a  refurredion  and  a  future 
judgment,  and  to  worlhip  only  one  God.  And  though 
they  perform  their  worlhip  before  fire,  and  dired  their 
devotion  towards  the  riling  fun,  for  -which  they  have 
an  extraordinary  veneration,  yet  they  ftrenuoufiy  main¬ 
tain  that  they  worlhip  neither  5  but  that  thefe  are  the 
moft  expreftive  fymbols  of  the  Deity,  and  that  for  this 
xeafon  they  turn  towards  them  in  th$ir  devotional  fer- 

Rra  vice?* 
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Gabriel  vices.— However,  fome  have  fuppofed,  that  thefe  are 
II  Perfians  converted  to  Chritlianity,  who,  being  after- 
Gad<  ,  wards  left  to  themfelves,  mingled  their  ancient  fuper- 
v  ftitions  with  the  truths  and  practices  of  Chriftianity, 
and  fo  formed  for  themfelves  a  religion  apart  :  and  they 
allege,  that  throughout  the  whole  of  their  fyflem  of 
dodrine  and  practice,  we  may  difcern  the  marks  and 
traces  of  Chriftianity,  though  grievoufly  defaced  ;  the 
annunciation,  the  magi,  the  maffacre  of  the  infants, 
our  Saviour’s  miracles,  his  pcrfecutions,  nfcenfion, 

&LC. 

GABRIEL,  the  name  of  one  of  the  principal  an¬ 
gels  in  heaven.  It  fignifies  the  Jlrength  of  God,  There 
are  a  few  events,  in  which  this  exalted  being  was  con¬ 
cerned,  recorded  in  Scripture.  He  was  fent  to  the  pro¬ 
phet  Daniel,  to  explain  to  him  the  vifion  of  the  ram  and 
goat,  and  the  myllery  of  the  feventy  \^eeks,  which  had 
been  revealed  to  him.  He  was  fent  to  Zecharias,  to 
declare  to  him  the  future  birth  of  John  the  Baptift.  Six 
months  after,  he  was  fent  to  Nazareth  to  the  Virgin 
Mary,  to  warn  her  of  the  birth  of  Jefus  Chriil. 

The  Orientalifts  add  feveral  particulars  to  what  the 
Scriptures  inform  us  concerning  the  angel  Gabriel. 
The  Mahometans  call  him  th t  faithful fpirit ;  and  the 
Perfians,  by  way  of  metaphor,  the  peacock  of  heaven. 
We  read,  in  the  fecond  chapter  of  the  Koran,  that 
whofoever  is  an  enemy  to  Gabriel Jhall  be  confounded.  It 
was  Gabriel,  they  believe,  who  brought  to  Mahomet 
their  falfe  prophet  the  revelations  which  he  publifhed  ; 
and  it  was  he  who  conduced  him  to  heaven  mounted 
upon  the  animal  Borak. 

Gabriel,  St ,  an  ifland  lying  in  the  great  river  La 
Plata,  South  America,  which  was  difcovered  by  the 
celebrated  navigator  Sebaftian  Cabot,  in  the  year 
1526. 

GABRIELITES,  in  ecclefiaftical  hiflory,  a  fed  of 
Anabaptifls  that  appeared  in  Pomerania  in  1530. 
They  derive  their  name  from  Gabriel  Scherling  ;  who, 
after  having  been  for  fome  time  tolerated  in  that  coun¬ 
try,  was  obliged  to  remove,  and  died  in  Poland. 

GAD,  a  Jewifh  prophet,  the  feer,  or  domeftic  prophet 
of  King  David,  who  was  his  advifer  in  all  matters  of  im¬ 
portance.  When  the  difpleafure  of  the  Almighty  was 
roufed  again!!  David  and  the  children  of  Ifrael  for 
numbering  the  people,  Gad  received  a  commiffion  to 
wait  upon  the  king,  aud  make  him  an  offer  of  three 
evils  as  a  purfifhment  for  his  offence.  Thefe  were  fa¬ 
mine,  war,  or  peftilence,  the  laft  of  which  was  chofen 
by  David,  the  ravages  of  which  were  terrible  beyond 
defcription,  and  produced  genuine  repentance  in  the 
hearts  of  furvivers.  To  perpetuate  the  memory  of  this 
event,  Gad  ordered  an  altar  to  be  ereded  in  the  threfti- 
ing-floor  of  Oman  the  Jebufite,  around  which  place,  it 
is  faid,  the  temple  was  afterwards  built.  We  learn 
from  the  Old  Teftament  that  Gad  was  an  author,  who 
wrote  a  hiflory  of  his  own  times,  of  which  much  ufe 
appears  to  have  been  made  by  the  compilers  of  the 
books  of  Samuel  and  Chronicles.  Gad  was  alfo  the 
the  name  of  one  of  the  twelve  patriarchs,  or  foils  of 
Jacob. 

Gad,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  a  diftrid  of  the  Tranf- 
j  or  dan  Paleftine,  fituated  between  Gilead  and  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Bafhan  to  the  ndrth,  and  the  kingdom  of  Amo- 
rites,  to  the  fouth  ^  having  the  Jordan  to  the  we!!,  and 
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bounded  by  various  peoples  on  the  eaft  \  fo  called  from  Gad 

a  tribe  of  that  name.  #  Gaffareh 

Gad,  among  miners,  a  fmall  punch  of  iron,  with  a 
long  wooden  handle,  ufed  to  break  up  the  ore.  . 

One  of  the  miners  holds  this  in  his  hand,  direding 
the  point  to  a  proper  place,  while  the  other  drives  it 
into  the  vein,  by  itriking  it  with  a  fledge  hammer. 

GAD-Bee ,  or  Gad-Fly .  See  Oestrus,  Entomolo¬ 

gy  Index, 

GADARA,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  a  town  of  the 
Persea,  or  Transjordan,  in  the  Decapolis,  a  very  ffrong 
place.  Reftored  by  Pompey  after  its  demolition  by  the 
Jews  (Jofephus).  After  Herod’s  death  it  was  joined  to 
the  province  of  Syria  by  Auguftus. 

GADARENORUM  Ager,  in  Ancient  Geography , 
the  country  of  the  Gadarenes,  called  by  Matthew  the 
country  of  the  Gergefenes,  becaufe  it  was  a  diftrid  that 
lay  between  Gadara  and  Gergefa,  otherwife  called  Ge 
rafa ,  both  which  lay  within  the  Decapolis  on  the  other 
fide  Jordan. 

GADES,  or  Gadira,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  a 
fmall  ifland  in  the  Atlantic,  on  the  Spanifli  coaft,  25 
miles  from  the  Columns  of  Hercules.  It  was  fometimes 
called  Tartejfus  and  Erythia  according  to  Pliny.  Ge- 
ryon,  whom  Hercules  killed,  fixed  his  refidence  there. 
Hercules,  furnamed  Gaditanus,  had  there  a  celebrated 
temple  in  which  all  his  labours  were  engraved  with  ex¬ 
cellent  workmanfhip.  The  inhabitants  are  called  Ga- 
ditani. 

GADUS,  a  genus  of  fifties  belonging  to  the  order  of 
jugulares.  This  genus  includes  the  cod,  the  whiting, 
the  torlk,  &c.  See  Ichthyology  Index. 

GAELIC  Language.  See  Highlands. 

GALTULIA,  in  Ancient  Geography (t  a  country  of 
Africa,  lying  to  the  fouth  of  Mauritania,,  called  Gartu - 
lia  Propria ,  and  Vetus.  Gcetuli ,  the  people,  were  dif- 
tinguifhed  by  different  epithets  •,  as  Nigri ,  Autololes , 

Darce  and  Baniurce ,  (Pliny).  The  Gcetuli  were  among 
the  firft  inhabitants  of  Africa  *,  a  rough,  unpoliflied  peo¬ 
ple,  living  on  venifon  and  the  fpontaneous  productions 
of  the  earth;  a  roving,  wandering  people, .  who  took 
up  with  the  firft  place  in  which  night  furprifed  them, 
(Salluft). 

GAFF,  a  fort  of  boom  or  pole,  frequently  ufed  in 
fmall  fhips,  to  extend  the  upper  edge  of  the  mizen  ; 
and  always  employed  for  the  fame  purpofe  on  thofe  fails 
whofe  foremoft  edges  are  joined  to  the  maft  by  hoops  or 
lacings,  and  which  are  ufually  extended  by  a  boom  be¬ 
low.  Such  are  the  main  fails  of  all  (loops,  brigs,  and 
fchooners. 

GAFFAREL,  James,  a  French  divine,  and  very 
learned  writer,  born  about  1601.  He  acquired  great 
(kill  in  the  oriental  and  feveral  other  languages  ;  and 
was  particularly  verfant  in  the  cabbaliftic  and  occult 
fciences,  which  he  learned,  expofed,  and  refuted.  Car¬ 
dinal  Richelieu  made  choice  of  him  for  his  library 
keeper,  and  fent  him  into  Italy  to  colled  the  beft  ma- 
nuferipts  and  books.  He  publiftied  a  book  entitled  Cu- 
rioJite%  Innouies ,  i.  e.  Unheard-of  Curiofities.  It  is  faid 
the  cardinal  defigned  to  employ  him  in  his  grand  pro-, 
jed  for  the  reunion  of  religions.  He  died  in  1681, 
aged  80.  He  had  been  labouring  for  many  years,  and 
had  almoft  finifhed  a  hiflory  of  the  fubterranean  world ; 
containing  an  account  of  tke  caves,  grottoes,  vaults, 

catacombs. 
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Gagates, r  catacombs,  and  mines,  he  had  met  with  in  30  years  tra- 
t  Gage-  vels. 

'  v  '  GAGATES,  or  Jet.  See  Jet,  Mineralogy 
Index . 

GAGE,  in  our  ancient  cuftoms,  fignifies  a  pledge 
or  pawn,  given  by  way  of  fecurity.  1  he  word  is  only 
properly  ufed  in  fpeaking  of  moveables  >  for  immove¬ 
ables,  hypothcca  is  ufed. 

If  the  gage  perifli,  the  perfon  who  received  it  is 
not  to  anfwer  for  it,  but  only  for  extreme  negli¬ 
gence,  &c. 

Gage  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  challenge  to  combat :  (See 
Cartel).  In  which  fenfe,  it  was  a  pledge,  which  the 
accufer  or  challenger  call  on  the  ground,  and  the  other 
took  up  as  accepting  the  challenge  ;  it  was  ufually  a 
glove,  gauntlet,  chaperoon,  or  the  like.  See  Combat, 
and  Duel. 

Gage,  is  only  now  retained  as  a  fubftantive.  As  a 
verb,  the  G  is  changed  into  and  of  gage  is  form¬ 
ed  wage:  as  to  wage  law,  to  wage  deliverance, 
q.  d.  to  give  fecurity  a  thing  (hall  be  delivered.  See 
Wage. 

If  a  perfon  who  has  diftrained  be  filed  for  not  having 
delivered  what  he  had  taken  by  diftrefs,  he  fhould  wage, 
or  gage,  or  gager,  deliverance  ;  that  is,  put  in  furety 
that  he  will  deliver  them. 

Mort-GAGE ,  is  that  which  is  left  in  the  hands  of  the 
proprietor,  fo  that  he  reaps  the  fruits  thereof. 

In  oppofition  to  vifgage ,  where  the  fruits  or  reve¬ 
nues  are  reaped  by  the  creditor,  and  reckoned  on  the 
foot  of  the  debt,  which  diminiihes  in  proportion  there¬ 
to.  The  fecond  acquits  or  difeharges  itfelf  5  the  fir  ft 
does  not. 

Gage,  in  the  fea  language.  When  one  ftiip  is  to 
windward  of  another,  (lie  is  faid  to  have  the  weather- 
gage  of  her.  They  like  wife  call  the  number  of  feet 
that  a  veffel‘  finks  in  the  water,  the  {hip’s  ^TTj^  ;  this 
they  find  by  driving  a  nail  into  a  pike  near  the  end,  and 
putting  it  down  befide  the  rudder  till  the  nail  catch 
hold  under  it ;  then  as  many  feet  as  the  pike  is  under 
water  is  the  (hip’s  gage. 

Gage,  among  letter  founders,  a  piece  of  box,  or 
other  hard  wood,  varioufly  notched  *,  the  ufe  of  which 
is  to  adjufi  the  dimenfions,  dopes,  &c.  of  the  different 
forts  of  letters.  See  Founder  y. 

Gage,  in  joinery,  is  an  inffrument  made  to  ftrike  a 
line  truly  parallel  to  the  ftraight  fide  of  any  board  or 
piece  of  duff.  Its  chief  ufe  is  for  gaging  of  tenons 
true,  to  fit  into  mortifes  *,  and  for  gaging  (luff  of  an 
equal  thicknefs.  It  is  made  of  an  oval  piece  of  wood, 
fitted  upon  a  fquare  dick,  to  dide  up  and  down  difHy 
thereon,  and  with  a  tooth  at  the  end  of  a  daff,  to  fcore, 
to  drike  a  line  upon  the  daff  at  any  didance,  according 
to  the  didance  of  the  oval  from  it. 

Sliding  Gage ,  a  tool  ufed  by  the  mathematical  in- 
drument  makers  for  meafuring  and  fetting  off  dif- 
tances. 

Sea  Gage ,  an  indrument  invented  by  Dr  Hales  and 
Dr  Defaguliers  for  finding  the  depth  of  the  fea  }  the 
Plate  defeription  whereof  is  this.  AB  (fig.  1.)  is  the.  gage 
CCXXVIII  footle,  in  which  is  cemented  the  gage  tube  Ff  in  the 
brafs  cape  at  G.  The  upper  end  of  tube  F  is  hermeti¬ 
cally  fealed,  and  the  open  lower  end/is  immerfed  in 
mercury,  marked  C,  on  which  fwims  a  fmall  thicknefs 
or  furface  of  treacle.  On  the  top  of  the  bottle  is  ferew- 


ed  a  tube  of  brafs  HG,  pierced  with  feveral  holes  to  ad-  Gag* 
mit  the  water  into  the  bottle  AB.  The  body  K  is  a  '“~v 
weight  hanging  by  its  (hank  L,  in  a  focket  N,  with  a 
notch  on  one  fide  at  m ,  in  which  is  fixed  ,the  catch  /  of 
the  fpring  S,  and  paffing  through  the  hole  L,  in  the 
(hank  of  the  weight  K,  prevents  its  falling  out  when 
once  hung  on.  On  the  top,  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
brafs  tube  at  H,  is  fixed  a  large  empty  ball,  or  full 
blown  bladder  I,  which  mud  not  be  fo  large,  but 
that  the  weight  K  may  be  able  to  fink  the  whole  under 
water. 

The  indrument  thus  condrufled  is  ufed  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  manner.  The  weight  K  being  hung  on,  the 
gage  is  let  fall  into  deep  wrater,  and  finks  to  the  bot¬ 
tom  :  the  focket  N  is  fomewrhat  longer  than  the  fhank 
L  }  and  therefore,  after  the  weight  K  comes  to  the  * 
bottom,  the  gage  will  continue  to  defeend  till  the 
lower  part  of  the  focket  drikes  againd  the  wreight ; 
this  gives  liberty  to  the  catch  to  fly  out  of  the  hole  L, 
and  let  go  the  wreight  K :  when  this  is  done,  the  ball 
or  bladder  I  inffan dy  buoys  up  the  gage  to  the  top 
of  the  water.  While  the  gage  is  under  water,  the  wra- 
ter  having  free  accefs  to  the  treacle  and  mercury  in  the 
bottle,  will  by  its  preffure  force  it  up  into  the  tube 
F  f  and  the  height  to  wThich  it  has  been  forced  by  the 
greateff  preffure,  viz.  that  at  the  bottom,  will  be  fliown 
by  the  mark  in  the  tube  which  the  treacle  leaves  behind 
it,  and  which  is  the  only  ufe  of  the  treacle.  This  - 
(how  s  into  what  fpace  the  whole  air  in  the  tube  Fy'  is 
compreffed  ;  and  confequently  the  height  or  depth  of 
the  water  wdiich  by  its  weight  produced  that  compref- 
fion,  which  is  the  thing  required. 

If  the  gage  tube  F^  be  of  glafs,  a  fcale  might  be 
drawn  on  it  with  the  point  of  a  diamond,  (bowing,  by 
infpe&ion,  what  height  the  water  flands  above  the  bot¬ 
tom.  But  the  length  of  10  inches  is  not  fuflicient  for 
fathoming  depths  at  fea,  fince  that,  when  all  the  air  in 
fuch  a  length  of  tube  is  compreffed  into  half  an  inch, 
the  depth  of  wrater  is  more  than  634  feet,  wdiich  is 
not  half  a  quarter  of  a  mile. 

If,  to  remedy  this,  we  make  ufe  of  a  tube  50  inches 
long,  wrhich  for  (Irength  may  be  a  mufket  barrel,  and 
fuppofe  the  air  compreffed  into  an  hundredth  part  of 
half  an  inch  ;  then  by  faying,  as  1  :  99  :  :  400  :  39600 
inches,  or  3300  feet  5  even  this  is  but  little  more  than 
half  a  mile,  or  2640  feet.  But  fince  it  is  reafonable 
to  fuppofe  the  cavities  of  the  fea  bear  fome  proportion 
to  the  mountainous  parts  of  the  land,  fome  of  which  • 
are  more  than  three  miles  above  the  earth’s  furface  \ 
therefore,  to  explore  fuch  great  depths,  the  Do&or 
contrived  a  new  form  for  his  fea  gage,  or  rather  for 
the  gage  tube  in  it,  as  follows.  BCDF  (fig.  2.) 
is  a  hollow7  metalline  globe  communicating  on  the  top  • 
with  a  long  tube  AB,  whofe  capacity  is  a  ninth  part 
of  that  globe.  On  the  lower  part  at  D,  it  has  alfo  a 
(liort  tube  DE,  to  (land  in  the  mercury  and  treacle. 

The  air  contained  in  the  compound  gage  tube  is  com¬ 
preffed  by  the  water  as  before  ;  but  the  degree  of  com- 
preflion,  or  height  to  which  the  treacle  has  been  for¬ 
ced,  cannot  there  be  feen  through  the  tube  :  there¬ 
fore,  to  anfwer  that  end,  a  (lender  rod  of  metal  or 
wood,  writh  a  knob  on  the  top  of  the  tube  AB,  will* 
receive  the  mark  of  the  treacle,  and  (how  it  wlienta-. 
ken  out. 

If  the  tube  AB  be  50  inches  long,  and  of  fuch  a 
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■Cage,  bore  that  every  inch  in  length  fhould  be  a  cubic  inch 
r,  and  the  contents  of  the  globe  and  tube  toge¬ 
ther  500  cubic  inches  j  then  when  the  air  is  com- 
prefixed  within  an  hundredth  part  of  the  whole,  it  is 
evident  the  treacle  will  not  approach  nearer  than  five 
inches  of  the  top  of  the  tube,  which  wall  agree  to  the 
depth  of  3300  feet  of  water  as  above.  Twice  this 
depth  will  comprefs  the  air  into  half  that  fpace  nearly, 
viz.  2-4  inches,  which  correfpond  to  6600,  which  is  a 
mile  and  a  quarter.  Again,  half  that  fpace,  or  i-^inch, 
will  (how  double  the  former  depth,  viz.  13  200  feet,  or 
2  \  miles  ;  which  is  probably  very  nearly  the  greateil 
depth  of  the  fea. 

Bucket  Sea  Gage ,  an  inftrument  contrived  by  Dr 
Hales  to -find  the  different  degrees  of  coolnefs  and  falt- 
-nefs  of  the  fea,  at  different  depths:  it  confifts  of  a 
common  houfehold  pail  or  bucket,  with  two  heads : 
Thefe  heads  have  each  a  round  hole  in  the  middle, 
about  four  inches  in  diameter,  covered  with  fquare 
valves  opening  upward  $  and  that  they  may  both  open 
and  fhut  together,  there  is  a  fmiH.  iron  rod  fixed  to 
the  upper  part  of  the  lower  valve, J  and  the  other  end  to 
the  lower  fide  of  the  upper  valve.  So  that  as  the  buc¬ 
ket  defeends  with  its  finking  weight  into  the  fea,  both 
the  valves  may  open  by  the  force  of  the  water,  which 
by  that  means  has  a  free  paffage  through  the  bucket. 
But  when  the  bucket  is  drawn  up,  then  both  the  valves 
fhut  by  the  force  of  the  vrater  at  the  upper  part  of  the 
bucket  5  fo  that  the  bucket  is  drawn  up  full  of  the 
loweft  fea  water  to  wrhich  it  has  defeended.  When  the 
bucket  is  drawn  up,  the  mercurial  thermometer  fixed 
in  it  is  examined  *,  but  great  care  muff  be  taken  to  ob- 
ferve  the  degree  at  which  the  mercury  hands,  before 
the  lower  part  of  the  thermometer  is  taken  out  of  the 
water  in  the  bucket,  left  it  be  affe&ed  by  the  different 
temperature  of  the  air.  In  order  to  keep  the  bucket 
in  a  right  pofition,  there  are  four  cords  fixed  to  it, 
reaching  about  three  feet  below  it  3  to  -which  the  fink¬ 
ing  weight  it  fixed.  The  refult  of  feveral  trials  with 
this  gage  was,  that  when  it  was  let  down  to  different 
depths,  from  360  feet  to  5346  feet,  in  lat.  25.  13.  N. 
and  long.  25.  12.  W.  it  was  difeovered  by  the  ther¬ 
mometer,  that  the  cold  increafed  gradually  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  depths,  till  it  defeended  to  3900  feet,  viz. 
near  ^ths  of  a  mile,  whence  the  mercury  in  the  ther¬ 
mometer  came  up  at  530  \  and  though  it  was  afterwards 
funk  to  5346  feet,  i.  e.  a  mile  and  (  6  feet,  it  came  up 
no  lower  :  the  warmth  of  the  water  upon  the  furface, 
and  that  of  the  air,  was  all  that  time  84°.  When  the 
water  in  the  bucket  was  become  of  the  fame  tempera¬ 
ture  with  that  on  the  furface  of  the  fea,  equal  quanti¬ 
ties  of  both  were  weighed  and  tried  by  the  hydrometer; 
that  from  below  was  found  to  be  the  heavieif ,  and  con- 
fequently  the  falteft. 

Dr  Hales  was  probably  led  to  the  conftru&ion  of 
this  fea  gage  from  an  inftrument  invented  by  Dr  Hook, 
and  defigned  for  the  fame  purpofe.  This  confifts  of  a 
fquare  wooden  bucket  C,  whofe  bottoms  are  fo  con¬ 
trived,  that  as  the  weight  of  A  finks  the  iron  B,  to 
winch  the  bucket  C  is  faftened  by  two  handles  D,  D, 
on  the  end  of  which  are  the  moveable  bottoms  or  valves 
£E,  and  thereby  draws  down  the  bucket,  the  refift- 
ance  of  the  water  keeps  up  the  bucket  in  the  pofture 
C,  whereby  the  water,  whilft  the  bucket  was  defeending, 
hath  a  free  paffage  through  it ;  whereas,  as  foon  as  the 
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bucket  is  pulled  upwards  by  the  line  F,  the  refiftance  Gage. 
of  the  water  to  that  motion  beats  the  bucket  down- 
wards,  and  keeps  it  in  the  pofture  G,  whereby  the  in¬ 
cluded  water  is  kept  from  getung  out,  and  the  ambient 
water  kept  from  getting  in.  Phil.  Tranf.  N°  ix.  p.  149. 
and  N°  xxiv.  p.  447.  or  Abr.  vol.  ii.  p.  260. 

Aqueo-mercurial  Gage ,  is  the  name  of  an  apparatus 
contrived  by  Dr  Hales,  and  applied  in  various  forms 
to  the  branches  of  trees,  in  order  to  determine  the 
force  with  which  they  imbibe  moifture.  Let  e  r,  Fig.  4.. 
be  a  cylindric  glafs,  e.  gr.  of  an  inch  diameter  with¬ 
in,  and  eight  inches  long.  Into  this  glafs  is  in¬ 
troduced  the  branch  of  a  young  thriving  apple  tree 
b ,  about  three  feet  long,  with  lateral  branches  ;  the 
diameter  of  the  tranfverfe  cut  i  being  |ths  of  an 
inch.  Having  fitted  the  joint  r  to  the  tube  at  r,  by 
folding  a  piece  of  fheep’s  fkin  round  the  item,  it  is  ce-  „ 
mented  with  a  mixture  of  bees  wax  and  turpentine 
melted  together,  in  fuch  proportion  as  to  make  a 
very  ftiff  clammy  pafte  when  cold,  and  over  the  cement 
folds  of  wet  bladders  are  bound  firmly  with  pack 
thread.  To  the  lower  end  e  of  the  large  tube,  a  Smal¬ 
ler  tube  2;  e  is  cemented,  being  about  4  of  an  inch  dia¬ 
meter,  and  1 8  inches  long,  and  in  fubftance  full  \  of 
an  inch  thick.  Thefe  tubes  are  cemented  together  at 
e  with  common  hard  brick  dull  or  powdered  chalk  ce¬ 
mented,  and  the  joint  is  farther  fecured  with  the  cement 
of  bees  wax  and  turpentine,  over  which  a  wet  bladder 
is  bound.  The  apparatus  being  thus  prepared,  the 
branch  is  turned  downwards,  and  the  glafs  tube  up¬ 
wards,  and  then  both  tubes  are  filled  with  water  ;  with 
the  finger  applied  to  the  open  end  of  the  fmall  tube, 
it  is  inverted  and  immerfed  in  the  glafs  ciftern  #,  full 
of  mercury  and  water.  In  this  fituation  the  lower  end 
of  the  branch  was  immerfed  fix  inches  in  water,  viz. 
from  r  to  i ;  the  water  was  imbibed  by  the  branch  at 
its  tranfverfe  cut  1  $  and  during  its  afeent  into  the  fap 
veffels  of  the  branch,  the  mercury  rofe  in  the  tube  e  % 
from  the  ciftern  <v,  fo  that  in  half  an  hour  it  was  rifen 
inches  high,  as  far  as  The  height  of  the  mer¬ 
cury  indicated,  in  fome  meafure,  the  force  with  which 
.the  fap  was  imbibed,  though  not  the  whole  force  ;  be- 
caufe,  while  the  water  was  imbibed  by  the  branch,  its 
tranfverfe  cut  was  covered  with  innumerable  little  he- 
mifpheres  of  air,  and  many  air  bubbles  iffued  out  of  the 
fap  veffels,  which  partly  filled  the  tube  er ,  as  the  water 
was  drawn  out  of  it :  and  therefore  the  height  of  the 
mercury  could  only  be  proportionable  to  the  excefs  of 
the  quantity  of  water  drawn  off  above  the  quantity  of 
the  air  which  iffued  out  of  the  wood.  If  the  quantity 
of  air  iffuing  fiom  the  wood  had  been  equal  to  the 
quantity  of  water  imbibed,  it  is  plain  that  the  mercu¬ 
ry  could  not  life  at  all,  becaufe  there  would  be  no 
room  for  it  in  the  tube  :  but  if  nine  parts  in  twelve  of 
the  water  be  imbibed  by  the  branch,  and  only  three 
fuch  parts  of  air  iflue  into  the  tube  in  the  fame  time 
the  mercury  muft  rife  near  fix  inches,  and  fo  propor* 
tionably  in  other  cafes.  Dr  Hales  obferved,  that  the 
mercury  rofe  higheft,  in  moft  cafes,  when  the  fun  was 
clear  and  warm,  and  that  it  fubfided  three  or  four 
inches  towards  evening,  but  rofe  again  the  next  day 
as  it  grew  Xvarm,  though  feldom  fo  high  as  at  iirft. 

Dr  Hales  adapted  the  fize  and  fliape  of  the  glafs  appa¬ 
ratus  t®  a  great  variety  of  branches  of  feveral  fizes  and 
of  different  kinds  of  trees,  and  repeated  the  experiment 

above 
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Gage,  above  defcribed,  mutalis  mutandus ,  in  a  variety  of  in- 

l(  “  v™ fiances.  See  his  Vegetable  Statics,  vol.  i.  chap.  ii.  p. 
84,  &c. 

Tide  Gags,  the  name  of  an  inftrument  ufed  for 
determining  the  height  of  the  tides  by  Mr  Bayly,  in 
the  courfe  of  a  voyage  towards  the  fouth  pole,  &c.  in 
the  Refolution  and  Adventure,  in  1772,  1773,  1774, 
and  1775.  This  inflrument  con  lifts  of  a  glafs  tube, 
whofe  internal  diameter  was  feven  tenths  of  an  inch, 
laflied  fall  to  a  ten  feet  fir  rod,  divided  into  feet,  inches, 
and  quarters  1  this  rod  was  faflened  to  a  flrong  poll 
fixed  upright  and  firm  in  the  water.  At  the  lower  end 
of  the  tube  was  an  exceeding  ftnall  aperture,  through 
which  the  water  was  admitted.  In  confequence  of 
this  conftru£lion,  the  furface  of  the  water  in  the  tube 
was  fo  little  affeTed  by  the  agitation  of  the  fea,  that 
its  height  was  not  altered  one  tenth  of  an  inch,  when 
the  fwell  of  the  fea  was  two  feet  j  and  Mr  Bayly 
was  certain,  that  with  this  inftrument  he  could  dif- 
cem  a  difference  of  one  tenth  of  an  inch  in  the  heignt 
of  the  tide. 

Wind  Gags,  an  inftrument  for  meafurin;*  the  force 
of  the  wind  upon  any  given  furface.  It  was  invented 
by  Dr  Bind,  who  give9  the  following  defcription  of  it, 
Phil,  Tranf.  vol.  lxv. 

Fig.  5.  This  inftrument  confifts  of  two  glafs  tubes  AB, 

CD,  of  five  or  fix  inches  in  length.  Their  bores,  which 
are  fo  much  the  better  for  being  equal,  are  about  four 
tenths  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  I  hey  are  connected 
together  like  a  fiphon,  by  a  fmall  bent  glafs  tube  a  b, 
the  bore  of  which  is  about  one  tenth  of  an  inch  in 
diameter.  On  the  upper  part  of  the  leg  AB  there  is 
a  tube  of  latten  brafs,  which  is  kneed,  or  bent  per¬ 
pendicularly  outw?ards,  and  has  its  mouth  open  to¬ 
wards  F.  On  the  other  leg  CD,  is  a  cover  with  a 
round  hole  G  in  the  upper  part  of  it  two  tenths  of  an 
Inch  m  diameter.  This  cover  and  the  kneed  tube  are 
conne£fed  together  by  a  flip  of  brafs  e  d,  which  not 
only  gives  ftrength  to  the  whole  inftrument,  but  alfo 
ferves  to  hold  the  fcale  HI.  "lhe  kneed  tube  and  co¬ 
ver  are  fixed  on  with  hard  cement  or  fealing  wax. 
To  the  fame  tube  is  foldered  a  piece  of  brafs  e,  with 
a  round  hole  in  it  to  receive  the  fteel  fpindle  KL  •,  and 
at  /  there  is  juft  fuch  another  piece  of  brafs  foldered  to 
the  brafs  hoop  g  h,  which  furrounds  both  legs  of  the 
inftrument.  There  is  a  fmall  (boulder  on  the  fpindle 
at  f,  upon  which  the  inftrument  refts,  and  a  (mall  nut 
at  i,  to  prevent  it  from  being  blown  off  the  fpindle  by 
the  wind.  The  whole  inftrument  is  eafily  turned  round 
Upon  the  fpindle  by  the  wind,  fo  as  always  to  prefent 
the  mouth  of  the  kneed  tube  towards  it.  The  end  of 
the  fpindle  has  a  fcrewT  on  it  \  by  which  it  may  be 
ferewed  into  the  top  of  a  poll  or  a  (land  made  on 
purpofe.  It  has  alfo  a  hole  at  L,  to  admit  a  fmall  lever 
for  fere  wing  it  into  wood  with  more  readiuels  and  fa¬ 
cility.  A  thin  plate  of  brafs  h  is  foldered  to  the  kneed 
tube  about  half  an  inch  above  the  round  hole  G  fo  as 
to  prevent  rain  from  falling  into  it.  Lhere  is  likewife 
a  crooked  tube  AB  (fig*  6.)  to  be  put  occafionally  up¬ 
on  the  mouth  of  the  kneed  tube  F,  in  order  to  prevent 
rain  from  being  blown  into  the  mouth  of  the  wind 
gage  when  it  is  left  out  all  night,  or  expofed  in  the 
time  of  rain. 

The  force  or  momentum  of  the  wind  may  be  aicer- 
talned  by  the  affiftance  of  this  inftrument,  by  filling 
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the  tubes  half  full  of  water,  and  puffing  the  fcale  a 
little  up  or  down,  till  the  o  of  the  fcale,  when  the  in¬ 
ftrument  is  held  up  perpendicularly,  be  on  the  line  with 
the  furface  of  the  water  in  both  legs  of  the  wind- 
gage.  The  inftrument  being  thus  adjufted,  hold  it  up 
perpendicularly,  and  turning  the  mouth  of  the  kneed 
tube  towards  the  wind,  obferve  how  much  the  water 
is  depreffed  by  it  in  the  one  leg,  and  raifed  in  the 
other.  The  fum  of  the  two  is  the  height  of  a  column 
of  water  which  the  wind  is  capable  of  fuftaining  at 
that  time  ;  and  every  body  that  is  oppoied  to  that 
wind  will  be  preffed  upon  by  a  force  equal  to  the 
weight  of  a  column  of  water,  having  its  bafe  equal  to 
the  altitude  of  the  column  of  water  fuftained  by  the 
wind  in  the  wind  gage.  Hence  the  force  of  the  wind 
upon  any  body  where  the  furface  oppofed  to  it  is 
known  may  be  eafily  found  ,  and  a  ready  companion 
may  be  made  betwixt  the  ftrength  of  one  gale  of  wind 
and  that  of  another. 

The  force  of  the  wind  may  be  likewife  mcafured 
with  this  inftrument,  by  filling  it  until  the  water  runs 
out  of  the  hole  G.  For  if  we  then  hold  it  up  to  the 
wind  as  before,  a  quantity  of  water  will  be  blown  out  j 
and  if  both  legs  of  the  inftrument  are  of  the  fame 
bore,  the  height  of  the  column  fuftained  will  be  equal 
to  double  the  column  of  water  in  either  leg,  or  the  lum 
of  what  is  wanting  in  both  legs.  But  if  the  legs  are 
of  unequal  bores,  neither  of  thefe  will  give  the  true 
height  of  the  column  of  water  which  the  wind  fuftain¬ 
ed.  But  the  true  height  may  be  obtained  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  formulae. 

Suppofe  that  after  a  gale  of  wind  which  had  blown 
the  water  from  A  to  B  (fig*  7)?  f°rcffg  it  at  the  fame 
time  through  the  ether  tube  out  at  E,  the  furface  of 
the  water  Ihould  be  found  (landing  at  fome  level  DG,^ 
and  it  were  required  to  know  what  was  the  height  of 
the  column  EF  or  AB,  which  the  wind  fuftained. 
In  order  to  obtain  this,  it  is  only  neceffary  to  find  the 
height  of  the  columns  DB  or  GF,  which  are  con- 
ftantly  equal  to  one  another  ,  for  either  of  thefe  added 
to  one  of  the  equal  columns  -AD,  EG,  will  give  the 
true  height  of  the  column  of  water  which  the  wind 
fuftained. 

1.  Let  the  diameters  AC,  EH,  of  the  tubes,  be 
refpe&ively  reprefented  by  cd ;  and  let  fl=AD,  or 
EG,  and  A“DB,  or  FG  :  Then  it  is  evident,  that 
the  column  DB  is  to  the  column  EG,  as  czx  to  d  a. 
But  thefe  columns  are  equal.  Therefore  c*xzzd2a  ; 

d*a 

and  confequently  xzz—. 

2.  But  if  at  any  inftant  of  time  whilft  the  wind  was 
blowing,  it  was  obferved,  that,  when  the .  water  ftood 
at  E,  the  top  of  the  tube  out  of  which  it  is  forced, 
it  was  depreffed  in  the  other  to  fome  given  level  BF, 
the  altitude  at  which  it  would  have  ftood  in  each,  had 
it  immediately  fubfided,  may  be  found  in  the  follow-* 
ing  manner  .'  Let  buz  AB  or  Eh. — hen  it  is  evident 
that  the  column  DB  is  equal  to  the  difference  of  co¬ 
lumns  EF,  GF.  But  the  difference  of  thefe  columns 

J'b 

is  as  dxb — d*x  ;  and  confequently 

For  the  cafes  when  the  wind  blows  in  at  the  narrow 
leg  of  the  inftrument:  Let  A  B  r= EF=r b,  E G ,  or 
AD^tf,  GF=DB=a;,  and  the  diameters  EH,  GA, 

7  xefpedtively' " 
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Cahtiia  refpeCtively  =r</,  c ,  as  before.  Then  it  is  evident, 
Ji  that  the  column  AD  is  to  the  column  GF  as  a  c 1  to 
^  Gain  age.  ^  thefe  columns  are  equal  3  therefore  d*x~a  c%  ; 

Q  C* 

and  confequently  It  is  alfo  evident  that  the 

column  AD  is  equal  to  the  difference  of  the  columns 
AB,  DB  3  but  the  difference  of  thefe  columns  is  as 
be * c2x .  Therefore  dtx—bct — c2x.  Whence  wfc  get 

be * 

c' 

The  ufe  of  the  fmall  tube  of  communication  a  b 
s (fig.  5.)  is  to  check  the  undulation  of  the  water,  fo 
that  the  height  of  it  may  be  read  off’  from  the  fcalc 
with  eafe  and  certainty.  But  it  is  particularly  defigned 
to  prevent  the  water  from  being  thrown  up  to  a  much 
greater  or  lefs  altitude  than  the  true  height  of  the  co¬ 
lumn  which  the  wind  is  able  at  that  time  to  fuffain, 
from  its  receiving  a  fudden  impulfe  whilft  it  is  vi¬ 
brating  either  in  its  afeent  or  defeent.  As  in  fome 
cafes  the  water  in  this  inftrument  might  be  liable  to 
freeze,  and  thus  break  the  tubes,  Dr  Lind  recommends 
a  faturated  folution  of  fea  fait  to  be  ufed  inflead  of  it, 
which  does  not  freeze  till  Fahrenheit’s  thermometer 
falls  to  o. 

GAHNIA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  hex- 
andria  clafs.  See  Botany  Index. 

GAIETA,  an  ancient,  handfome,  and  ffrong  town 
of  Italy,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples  and  in  the  Terra 
di  Lavoro,  with  a  fort,  citadel,  harbour,  and  bifhop’s 
fee.  It  was  taken  by  the  Auftrians  in  1707,  and  by 
the  Spaniards  in  1734.  It  is  feated  at  the  foot  of  a 
mountain  near  the  fea,  in  E.  Long.  13.  37.  N.  Lat. 

4r*3°.  ,  r 

GAIN,  the  profit  or  lucre  a  perfon  reaps  from  his 

trade,  employment,  or  induffry.  Some  derive  the  word 
from  the  German  gewin :  whereof  the  Italians  had  made 
guadagno  ;  the  French  aild  Engliih  gain. 

There  are  legal  and  reputable  gains,  as  well  as  fordid 
and  infamous  ones.  What  is  gained  beyond  a  certain 
fum,  by  gaming,  is  all  liable  to  be  reftored  again,  if  the 
lofer  will  take  the  benefit  of  the  law. 

Gain,  in  Architecture ,  is  the  workman’s  term  for 
the  bevelling  fhoulder  of  a  joift  or  other  timber.  It 
is  ufed  alfo  for  the  lapping  of  the  end  of  the  joift, 
&c.  upon  a  trimmer  or  girder  3  and  then  the  thick- 
nefs  of  the  fhoulder  is  cut  into  the  trimmer  3  alfo 
bevelling  Upwards,  that  it  may  juft  receive  the  gain  3 
and  fo  the  joift  and  trimmer  lie  even  and  level  with 
the  furface.  This  wray  of  working  is  ufed  in  floors 
and  hearths.  , 

To  Gain  the  Wind ,  in  fea  language,  is  to  arrive  on 
the  wreather  fide  or  to  wfindward  of  fome  other  veffel  in 
fight,  wdien  both  are  plying  to  windward  or  failing  as 
near  the  wind  as  poflible. 

GAINAGE,  Gainagium,  in  our  ancient  writers, 
fignifies  the  draught  oxen,  horfes,  wain,  plough,  and 
furniture,  for  carrying  on  the  work  of  tillage  by  the 
bafer  fort  of  fokemen  and  villains. 

Gainage  is  the  fame  with  what  is  othenvife  called 
xvainage .  Bra&on,  lib.  i.  cap.  9.  fpeaking  of  lords  and 
fervants,  fays,  Ut  Ji  eor  dejlruant ,  quod fahum  non  pojjit 
eis  effe  wainagium  fuum .  And  again,  lib.  iii.  tra£l.  2. 
cap.  1.  Villa  nus  non  amerciabitur ,  niji  fa  ho  vjainagio 
Jtio :  For  anciently,  as  it  appears  both  by  Magna 
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Charta  and  other  books,  the  villain,  when  amerced,  <3a?fia|fe 
had  his  gainage  or  wainage  free,  to  the  end  his  plough  GaijJtja 
‘might  not  ftand  ftill :  and  the  law,  for  the  fame  reafon,  T 
does  ftill  allow  a  like  privilege  to  the  hufhandmen  3 
that  is,  his  draught  horfes  are  not  in  many  cafes 
diftrainable. 

Gainage  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  land  itfelf,  or  the  profit 
raifed  by  cultivating  it. 

GAINSBOROUGH,  a  town  of  Lincolnfliire  in 
England,  150  miles  from  London,  feated  on  the  river' 

Trent  near  the  fea.  It  is  a  large  well  built  town, 
with  a  pretty  good  trade,  and  has  the  title  of  an  earl¬ 
dom.  W.  Long.  C.  40.  N.  Lat.  53.  26.  The  north 
marfh  in  its  neighbourhood  noted  for  hprfe  races. 

The  Danes  who  invaded  the  kingdom  brought  their 
fhips  up  to  this  place.  It  was  here  that  Sweno  the 
Dane  was  murdered  by  one  of  the  Englifh,  who  was 
never  difeovered. 

GALACTITES,  in  the  hiftory  of  foftils,  a  fub- 
ftance  much  refembling  the  morochthus  or  French 
chalk,  in  many  refpe£ts ;  but  different  from  it  in 
colour.  The  ancients  found  it  in  the  Nile  and  in 
fome  rivers  in  Greece,  and  ufed  it  in  medicine  as  an 
aftringent,  and  for  defluxions  and  ulcers  of  the  eyes. 

At  prefent  it  is  common  in  Germany,  Italy,  and 
fome  parts  of  France,  and  is  wholly  overlooked,  being 
efteemed  a  worfe  kind  of  morochthus.  See  MorocH- 
THUS. 

GALACTOPHAGI,  and  Galactopot^e,  in  an¬ 
tiquity,  perfons  who  lived  wholly  on  milk,  without 
corn  or  the  ufe  of  any  other  food.  The  words  are 
compounded  of  yoiXct,  yocXsotlog^  milk  ;  (pafuv,  to  eat ;  and 
jrorjj?  of  I  drink. 

Certain  nations  in  Scythia  Afiatica,  as  the  Getae, 
Nomades,  &.C.  are  famous,  in  ancient  hiftory,  in  quality 
of  galaBophagi ,  or  milk-eaters.  Homer  makes  their 
eloge,  Iliad,  lib.  iii. 

Ptolemy,  in  his  geography,  places  the  G  ala£lophagi 
between  the  Riphaean  mountains  on  one  fide,  and  the 
Hyrcanian  fea  on  the  other. 

GALANGALS,  in  the  Materia  Medico.  See 
Kjempferia. 

GALANTFIUS,  the  Snow-drop,  a  genus  of  plants 
belonging  to  the  hexandria  clafs,  and  in  the  natural 
method  ranking  under  the  ninth  order,  Spathacece.  See 
Botany  Index. 

GAL  AT  A,  a  great  fuburb  belonging  to  Conftan- 
tinople,  oppofite  to  the  feraglio,  on  the  other  fide  of  the 
harbour.  It  is  here  the  Greeks,  Armenians,  Franks, 
Chriftians,  and  Jews  inhabit,  and  are  allowed  the  exer- 
cife  of  their  refpe&ive  worfhips. 

GALATAiA  and  Galatiuea,  in  fabulous  hiftory, 
a  fea  nymph,  daughter  of  Nereus  and  Doris.  She  was 
paflionately  loved  by  the  Cyclops  Polyphemus,  w7hom 
(he  treated  with  coldnefs  and  difdain  3  while  Acis,  a 
fhepherd  of  Sicily,  enjoyed  her  unbounded  affe£lion. 

The  happinefs  of  thefe  two  lovers  was  difturbed  by  the 
jealoufy  of  the  Cyclops,  who  crufhed  his  rival  to  pieces 
with  a  piece  of  a  broken  rock  while  he  repofed  on  the 
bofom  of  Galataea.  The  nymph  was  inconfolable  for 
the  lofs  of  Acis  3  and  as  (he  could  not  reftore  him  to 
life,  (he  changed  him  into  a  fountain. 

GALATIA,  the  ancient  name  of  a  province  of 
Afia  Minor,  now  called  Amafia .  It  was  bounded  on 
.the  eaft  by  Cappadocia,  on  the  weft  by  Bithynia,  on 

the 
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tile  fouthby  Pamphylia,  and  on  the  north  by  the  Euxine 
fea.  It  was  the  north  part  of  Phrygia  hlagna  ,  but 
upon  being  occupied  by  the  Gauls  was  called  Galatia 
Snd  became  fituated  amidft  Greek  colonies,  and  itfclf 
mixed  with  Greeks,  Gallogrcecia.  Strabo  calls  it  Ga 
lalia  and  Gallogrcccia ;  hence  a  twofold  name  of  the 
people  j  Galat*  and  Gallcgrxa.  J  he  Greeks  called  it 
Gallia  Parva;  to  diftinguiffi  it  from  the  Tranfalptna, 
both  which  they  called  Galatia.  It  was  reduced  under 
the  fubjeflion  of  the  Romans  in  the  time  of  Augultm 

and  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  lurks  H  re  St  Paul 
founded  a  church,  to  which  lie  dire^ed  that  epill  e 
which  is  frill  known  by  the  name  of  the  Epjlle  to  the 
Galatians,  and  was  written  to  reclaim  them  from  the 
obfervation  of  Jewifti  ordinances,  into  which  they  had 
been  feduced  by  fome  falfe  teachers.  _ 

GALAX,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  pen- 

tandria  clals,  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  with 

thofe  of  which  the  order  is  doubtful.  See  Botan  y. 

GALAXY,  in  AJlronomy,  that  long,  white,  lumi¬ 
nous  track,  which  feems  to  encompafs  the  heavens  like 
a  fvvath  fcarf,  or  girdle :  and  which  is  eafily  per¬ 
ceivable’  in  a  clear  night,  efpecially  when  the  moon 
does  not  appear.  The  Greeks  call  it  Galaxy, 

of  Milk;  on  account  of  its  colour  and 

appearance:  the  Latins,  for  the  fame  reafons  call  it 
vw  /alien  ;  and  we,  the  milky  way.  It  pa®*  bet"’^e 
Sagittarius  and  Gemini,  and  divides  the  fphere  into 
two  parts ;  it  is  unequally  broad ;  and  m  ome  par  s  is 

jingle,  in  others  double.  r  \  f 

The  ancient  poets,  and  even  ph.lofophers,  fpeak  ol 
the  Galaxy  as  the  road  or  way  by  which  the  heroes 

went  to  heaven.  ,  r  „ 

Ariftotle  makes  it  a  kind  of  meteor,  formed  of  a 
crowd  of  vapours,  drawn  into  that  part  by  certain 
large  liars  difpofed  in  the  regions  of  the  heavens  an- 

fWOthge«,erfinding  that  the  Galaxy  was  feen  all  over 
the  globe,  that  it  always  correfponded  to  the  fame 
fixed8  liars,  and  that  it  tranfcended  the  height  of  the 
higheft  planets,  fet  afide  Ariftotle’s  opinion,  and  placed 
the  Galaxy  in  the  firmament,  or  region  of  the  fixed 
liars,  and  concluded  it  to  be  nothing  but  an  affemblage 
of  an  infinite  number  of  minute  liars. 

Since  the  invention  of  the  tclefcope,  this  opinion 
has  been  abundantly  confirmed.  By  direftmg  a  goo 
-telefcope  to  any  part  of  the  milky  way,  where  before 
we  only  faw  a  confufed  whitencls,  we  now  defcry  an 

innumerable  multitude  of  little  ftars  f°  Tstroxomy 
a  naked  eye  confounds  them.  See  Astronomy, 

GALBA,  Sergius  Sulpicius,  a  Roman  emperor, 
bom  the  24th  of  December,  five  years  before  the 
Chriltian  era.  He  was  gradually  railed  to  the  greateit 
of  the  llate,  and  exercifed  his  power  111  the  pro¬ 
vinces  with  the  greateft  equity  and  unremitted  dili¬ 
gence.  He  dedicated  the  greateft  part  of  his  time 
fo  fol  tary  purfuits,  chiefly  to  avoid  the  fufpicions  of 

Nero.  His  difapprobation  of  the  emperor’s  oppreffive 
command  in  the  provinces  was  the  caufe  of  new  di- 

fturbances.  Nero  ordered  him  to  be  put  to  death  ,  but 
he  efcaped  from  the  hands  of  the  executioner,  and  was 
publicly  faluted  emperor.  When  he  was  feated  on  the 
Lone, 7  he  fuffered  himfelf  to  be  governed  by  favour- 
kes,  who  expofed  the  goods  of  the  citizens  to  fale  to 
VOL.  IX.  Part  I. 
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gratify  their  avarice.  Exemptions  were  fold  at  a  high 
price  ;  and  the  crime  of  murder  was  blotted  out,  and  — 
impunity  purchafed,  with  a  large  fum  of  money.  Such 

irregularities  in  the  emperor’s  mimfters  greatly  dn- 

pleafed  the  people  5  and  when  Galba  refufed  to  pay  t  e 
foldiers  the  money  which  he  had  ^onufed  tfiem  wnen 
he  was  raifed  to  the  throne,  they  affaffinated  him  in  t  - 
y  id  year  of  his  age,  and  the  eighth  month  of  his 
reign.  The  virtues  which  had  flione  fo  bright  in 
Galba  when  a  private  man,  totally  difappeared  when 
he  afcended  the  throne ;  and  he  who  (howed  himielt 
the  moft  impartial  judge,  forgot  the  duties  of  an  em¬ 
peror  and  of  a  father  of  his  people.  . 

GALBANUM,  in  Pharmacy,  a  gum  lflumg  trom 
the  ftem  of  an  umbelliferous  plant  growing  in  Perfia 
and  many  parts  of  Africa.  See  Bubon.  ...... 

The  juice,  as  brought  to  us,  is  fennpellucid,  iott, 
tenacious-,  of  a  ftrong,  and  to  fome  unpleafant,  hnell ; 
and  a  bitterilh  warm  tafte  :  the  better  fort  is  in  pa  e 

coloured  maffes,  which,  on  being  opened  appear  com- 

pofed  of  clear  white  tears.  Geoffrey  relates  that  a 
dark  greenifli  oil  is  to  be  obtained  from  this  Ample  by 
diftillation,  which,  upon  repeated  reaffications,  becomes 
of  an  elegant  iky  blue  colour.  The  purer  forts  ol  gal- 
banum  are  faid  by  fome  to  diffolve  entirely  in  wine 
vinegar,  or  water  j  but  thefe  liquors  are  only  partial 
menftrua  with  regard  to  this  drug;  nor  do  ‘puit  ot 
wine  or  oils  prove  more  effectual  m  this  refpecl :  the 
beft  diffolvent  is  a  mixture  of  two  parts  _  fpiritl  of  wine 
and  one  of  water.  Galbanum  agrees  in  virtue  with 
gum  ammoniacum  ;  but  is  generally  accounted  le  s  elh- 
cacious  in  afthmas,  and  more  fo  in  hyftencal  complaints. 

It  is  an  ingredient  in  the  gum  pills,  the  gum  plaller, 
and  fome  other  officinal  compofitions. 

GALE,  in  the  fea  language,  a  term  of  various  im¬ 
port  When  the  wind  blows  not  fo  hard  but  that  a  (hip 
may  carry  her  top-fails  a-trip  (that  is  hoifted  up  to 
the  higheft),  then  they  fay  it  is  a  loom  gale,  vv  hen 
it  blows  very  ftrong,  they  fay  it  is  a  ftiif,  ftrong,  or 
freffi  gale.  When  two  (hips  are  near  one  another  at 
fea,  and,  there  being  but  little  wind  blowing,  one  of 
them  finds  more  of  it  than  the  other,  they  fay  that  the 
one  fhip  gales  away  from  the  other. 

Gale/  Dr  John,  an  eminent  and  learned  mimfter 
among  the  Baptifts,  was  born  at  London  in  1680.  He 
ftudied  at  Leyden,  where  he  diftinguiftied  himfelf  very 
early,  and  afterwards  at  Amfterdam,  under  Dr  Dim- 
borch.  He  was  chofen  miniiter  of  the  Baptift  congre¬ 
gation  at  Barbican  ;  where  his  preaching,  being  chiefly 
praaical,  was  greatly  reforted  to  by  people  of  all  per- 
fuafions.  Four  volumes  of  his  fermons  were  publiffied 
after  his  death,  which  happened  in  1721.  His  Ke- 
fleaions  on  Dr  Wall’s  Hiftory  of  Infant  Baptifm  is  the 
beft  defence  of  the  Baptifts  ever  publiflied,  and  the 
reading  of  that  performance  induced  the  learned  Mr 
William  Whifton  and  Dr  Fofter  to  become  Baptifts.  _ 
Gale,  Theophilus,  an  eminent  nonconformilt  mi- 
nifter,  born  in  1628.  He  was  invited  to  Winehetler 
in  16  C7  ;  and  continued  a  ftated  preacher  there  unti 
the  re-eftabliffiment  of  the  church  by  Charles  II.  when 
he  rather  chofe  to  fuffer  the  penalties  of  the  att  ot 
conformity,  than  to  fubmit  to  it  contrary  to  his  con- 
feience.  He  was  afterwards  engaged  by  PbllT  lo^d 
Wharton  as  tutor  to  his  fons,  whom  he  attended  to  n 
academy  at  Caen  in  Normandy  5  and  when  this  du  y 
S  f  ^  as 
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was  fulfilled,  he  became  paftor  over  a  congregation  of 
private  conventiclers  in  Holborn.  Pie  died  in  1  678  3 
and  is  principally  known  by  an  elaborate  work,  in- 
titled,  the  Court  of  the  Gentiles ,  calculated  to  (how, 
that  the  Pagan  philofophers  derived  their  moil  fublime 
(entiments  from  the  Scriptures. 

Gale,  Dr  'Ihomas ,  a  learned  divine,  born  at 
Sen; ton  in  Yorkfnire,  in  the  year  1636,  was  educated 
at  Cambridge,  and  at  length  became  profeifor  of  the 
Greek  language  in  that  univerfity.  He  was  after¬ 
wards  chofen  head  m after  of  St  Paul’s  fchool,  London  ; 
and  was  employed  by  the  city  in  writing  thofe  elegant 
inferiptions  on  the  monument  ereCted  in  memory  of 
the  conflagration  in  1666.  In  1676  he  was  collated 
to  a  prebend  in  the  cathedral  of  St  Paul’s  3  and  was 
like  wife  eleCted  a  fcllowr  of  the  Royal  Society,  to 
which  he  prefented  a  Roman  urn  with  its  afhes.  About 
the  year  1697,  ^#e  gave  to  the  new  library  of  Trinity  col- 
lege,  in  Cambridge,  a  great  number  of  Arabic  rnanu- 
feripts  3  and.  in.  the  fame  year  he  was  admitted  dean  of 
York.  He  died  in  that  city  in  17023  and  w  as  interred  in 
the  cathedral,  where  a  monument,  with  a  Latin  inferip- 
tion,  was  erected  to  his  memory.  He  was  a  learned 
divine,  a  great  hidorian,  one  of  the  belt  Greek  fcholars  of 
his  age,  and  maintained  a  correfpondence  with  the  molt 
learned  men  abroad  as  well  as  at  home.  He  publifhed, 

1 .  Hifforice  Poetics  A ntiqui  Serf  tores,  o&avo.  2.  Opu.fi 
dula^Mythologica,  Ethica ,  et  PJiyfica ,  in  Greek  and 
Latin,  oCtavo.  3.  Herodoti  Hi/!  or  la,  folio.  4.  Hi/io- 
rice  Anglican#  Scrlptores  quinque,  in  folio.  5.  Clifford # 
Lritanmcce,  Saxonic# ,  Anglo-Danicce ,  Scrlptores  auinde - 
dm,  in  folio.  6.  Rheiores  SeleBi,  &c. 

GALEA,  in  antiquity,  a  light  cafque,  head  piece, 
or  mornon,  coming  down  to  the  (houlders,  and  com¬ 
monly  brafs  3  though  Camillus,  according  to  Plutarch, 
ordered  tUofe  of  his  army  to  be  of  iron,  as  being  the 
Itronger  metal.  The  lower  part  of  it  was  called  buccula, 
and  on  the  top  was  a  crcft.  Phe  velites  wore  a  light 
galea,  made  of  the  fkin  of  fome  wild  beaft  to  make  it 
more  terrible. 

GALEASSE,  a  large  low-built-velTel,  ufing  both 
^ails  and  oars,  and  the  biggelt  of  all  the  veflels  that 
maive  ufe  of  the  latter.  It  may  cany  twenty  guns, 
and. has  a  flern  capable  of  lodging  a  great  number  of 
marines.  It  has  three  mafls,  which  are  never  to  be 
lowered  or  taken  down.  It  has  alfo  thirty-two  benches 
of  rowers  3  and  to  each  bench  fix  or  feven  (laves,  who 
fit  under  cover.  ]  iii$  veil'd  is  at  prefent  ufed  only  by 
the  Venetians.  J 

GALEGA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  dia- 
delphia  clafs  3  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking 
under  the  3 2d  order,  Papilionacece .  See  Botany 
Index . 

GALEN  Claudius,  in  Latin  Galenus,  prince  of 
rhe  Greek  phyficians  after  Hippocrates,  was  born  at 
rergamus  m  the  lefl'er  Alia,  about  the  year  1  3  1  His 
father  was  polM'ed  of  a  confiderable  fortune  ;  was  well 
verled  m  polite  literature,  phi-lofophy,  aftronomy,  and 
geometiy  3  and  was  alfo  well  (killed  in  architecture. 

He  himlelf  indrafted  his  fon  in  the  firft  rudiments  of 
learning,  and  afterwards  procured  him  the  greated 
mailers  of  the  age  in  philofophy  and  eloquence.  Galen 
having  finifhed  his  (tudies  under  their  care,  chofe  phyfic 
for  his  profeflion,  and  chiefly  ftudied  the  works  of 
Hippocrates.  Having  at  length  exhaufted  all  the 
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fourccs  of  literature  that  were  to  be  found  at  home 
he  refolved  to  travel,  in  order  to  converfe  with  the  mod 
able  phyficians  in  all  parts,  intending  at  the  fame  time 
to  take  every  opportunity  of  infpecting  on  the  fpot 
the  plants  and  drugs  of  the  countries  through  which 
he  palled.  With  this  view7  he  went  to  Alexandria, 
and  (laid  fome  years  in  that  metropolis  of  Egypt  * 
from  thence  he  travelled  through  Cilicia  ;  palled 
through  Palefline  ;  vifited  the  ifles  of  Crete  and  Cv- 
prus  3.  and  made  two  voyages  to  Lemnos,  in  order  to 
examine  the  Lemnian  earth,  which,  was  then  efieemed 
an  admirable  medicine.  .  With  the  fame  view  he  went 
into  the  Lower  Syria,  in  order  to  obtain  a  thorough 
mfight  into  the  nature  of  the  opobalfamum,  or  balm 
of  Gilead  3  and  having  completed  his  defign,  returned 
home  by  the  way  of  Alexandria. 

Galen  had  been  four  years  at  Pergamus,  where  his 
practice  was  attended  with  extraordinary  applaufe, 
when  lome  feditious  commotions  induced  him  to  go  to 
Rome,  where  he  refolved  to  fettle  :  but  the  proofs  he 
gave  of  his  fuperior  (kill,  added  to  the  refpect  diown 
him  by  feveral.  perfons  of  very  high  rank,  created  him 
fo  many  enemies,  among  his  brethren  of  the  faculty, 
that  he  was  obliged  to  quit  the  city,  after  having 
refided  there  four  or  five  years.  But  he  had  not  lonp- 
leturned  to  Pergamus,  when  he  was  recalled  by  the 
emperors  Aurelius  and  Verus.  After  their  death,  he 
letired  to  his  native  country  ;  where  he  died  about  the 
year  200.  He  wrote  in  Greek  3  and  is  faid  to  have 
compofed  two  hundred  volumes,  which  were  unhappily 
burnt  in  the  temple  of  Peace.  The  bed  editions  of 
thofe  that  remain,  are,  that  printed  at  Bafil  in  1538, 
in  five  volumes,  and  that  of  Venice  in  1625,  in  feven 
volumes.  Galen  was  of  a  weak  and  delicate  conditu- 
tion,  as  he  himfelf  alferts  5  but  he  neverthelefs,  by  his 
temperance  and  (kill  in  phyfic,  arrived  at  a  great  age  3 
for  it  was  his  maxim,  always  to  rife  from  table  with 
lome  degree  of  appetite.  He  is  judly  confidered  as 
the  greatefi;  phyfician  of  antiquity,  next  to  Hippo¬ 
crates  3  and  he  performed  fuch  furprifing  cures,  that  he 
was  accufed  of  magic. 

Galen,  a  miltary  townfhip  in  the  (late  of  New- 
York,  fituated  on  the  creek  of  Cauadaque,  about  1  2  miles 
north-wed  of  Cayuga  lake,  and  13  fouth  by  ead  of 
Great  Sodus. 

GALENA,  a  name  given  by  mineralogids  to  a 
fpecies  of  lead  ore.  It  was  alfo  the  original  name 
given  by  Andromachus  to  the  theriaca,  from  its  effeCt 
in  bringing  on. a  pleafing  calm  over  the  blood  and  fpi- 
nts  on  taking  it. 

GALENIA,  a  . genus  of  plants' belonging  to  the  oc- 
tandria  clafs ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under 
the  13th  order,  Succulent ce.  See  Botany  Index . 

GALENIC,  or  Galenical,  in  Medicine ,  is  that 
manner  of  confidering  and  treating  difeafes,  founded 
on  the  principles  of  Galen,  or  introduced  by  Galen. 
lhis  author,  collecting  and  digeding  what  the  phyfi¬ 
cians  before  him  had  done,  and  explaining  every  thing 
according  to  the  driCted  doCtrine  of  the  Peripatetics, 
fet  phyfic  on  a  new  footing  :  he  introduced  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  four  elements  3  the  cardinal  qualities  and 
their  degrees  3  and  the  four  humours  or  temperaments. 

Galenic  is  more  frequently  ufed  as  contradidin- 
guidied  from  chemical 

The  didinCtion  of  galenical  and  chemical  was  occa- 

fioued 
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fioned  by  a  divifion  of  the  practitioners  of  medicine 
into  two  feCls,  which  happened  on  the  introduction  of 
chemiftry  into  medicine.  Then  the  chemifis,  arrogat¬ 
ing  to  themfelves  every  kind  of  merit  and  ability,  flir- 
red  up  an  oppofttion  to  their  pretenfions,  founded  on 
the  invariable  adherence  of  the  other  party  to  the  an¬ 
cient  pradlice.  And  though  this  divifion  into  the  two 
feCls  of  galenifts^  and  chCmifts  has  long  fince  ceafed,  yet 
the  diflinClion  of  medicines  which  refulted  from  it  is 
flill  retained. 

Galenical  medicines  are  thofe  which  are  formed  by 
the  eafier  preparations  of  herbs,  roots,  Sec.  by  infufion, 
deco&ion,  Sec.  and  by  combining  and  multiplying  in¬ 
gredients  5  while  thofe  of  chemiftry  draw  their  more 
intimate  and  remote  virtues  by  means  of  fire  and  ela¬ 
borate  preparations,  as  calcination,  digeftion,  fermen¬ 
tation,  See. 

QALENISTS,  a  denomination  given  to  fuch  phy- 
ficians  as  praClife,  preferibe,  or  write,  on  the  galeni¬ 
cal  principles  }  and  Hand  oppofed  to  the  chemifis*  See 
Galenical.  At  prefent  the  galenifts  and  chemifis  are 
are  pretty  well  accommodated  ;  and  moll  of  our  phy- 
ficians  ufe  the  preparations  and  remedies  of  both. 

Galenists,  or  Galenites ,  in  church  hiflory,  a  branch 
of  Mennonites  or  Anabaptifts,  who  take  in  feveral  of 
the  opinions  of  the  Socinians,  or  rather  Arians,  touch¬ 
ing  the  divinity  of  our  Saviour.  In  1664  the  Water - 
landians  were  divided  into  two  parties,  of  which  the 
one  were  called  Galenifts ,  and  the  other  Apojlolians . 
They  are  thus  called  from  their  leader  Abr.  Galenus, 
a  learned  and  eloquent  phyfician  of  Amflerdam,  who 
confidered  the  Chriflian  religion  as  a  fyflem  that  laid 
much  lefs  flrefs  on  faith  than  practice  ;  and  who  was 
for  taking  into  the  communion  of  the  Mennonites  all 
thofe  who  acknowledged  the  divine  origin  of  the  books 
of  the  Old  and  New’  1  eflament,  and  led  holy  and  vir¬ 
tuous  lives. 

GALEON.  See  Galleon.  v 

GALEOPSIS,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
didynamia  clafs  }  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking 
under  the  4 2d  order,  i Verticillatce.  See  Botany 
Index . 

GALERICULUM,  wTas  a  cap  worn  both  by  men 
and  women  amongfl  the  ancient  Romans.  It  confift- 
ed  of  fkin,  which  was  fo  neatly  drefied  with  human 
hair,  that  the  artificial  covering  could  fcarcely  be  di- 
flinguifhed  from  the  natural.  It  was  ufed  by  thofe 
v/hofe  hair  was  thin  5  and  by  wreftlers,  to  keep  their 
own  hair  from  receiving  any  injury  from  the  nafly  oils 
with  which  they  were  rubbed  all  over  before  they  cx- 
ercifed.  It  feems  to  have  refembled  our  wigs. 

GALIC,  or  Gaelic  Language .  See  Highlands. 

GALICIA,  a  province  of  Spain,  bounded  on  the 
north  and  well  by  the  ocean,  on  the  fouth  by  Portugal, 
and  on  the  eafl  by  Aflurias  and  the  kingdom  of  Leon. 
The  air  is  temperate  along  the  coafl  5  but,  in  other 
places,  it  is  cold  and  moifl.  It  is  but  thin  of  people  : 
and  the  produce  is  wine,  flax,  and  citrons  :  here  alfo  are 
good  paftures,  copper,  and  lead  }  and  the  forefts  yield 
wood  for  building  of  fhips.  St  Jago  di  Compoftella  is 
the  capital  town. 

GALILEE,  once  a  province  of  .Tudea,  now  of 
Turkey  in  Afia,  was  bounded  by  Mount  Lebanon  on 
the  north,  by  the  river  Jordan  and  the  fea  of  Galilee 
on  the  eafl,  by  the  Chifon  on  the  fouth,  and  by  the 
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Mediterranean  on  the  well.  It  was  the  feene  of  many  Galilean^ 
of  our  Saviour’s  miracles  5  but  the  bounds  of  the  coun-  Gal‘leo* 
try  are  not  now  well  known,  nor  yet  the  places  where 
many  of  the  towns  Hood. 

GALILEANS,  a  feCl  of  the  Jews.  Their  foun¬ 
der  was  one  Judas  a  native  of  Galilee,  from  which 
place  they  derived  their  name.  Their  chief,  elleeming 
it  an  indignity  for  the  Jews  to  pay  tribute  to  ftrangers, 
raifed  up  his  countrymen  againft  the  edict  of  the  em¬ 
peror  Auguflus,  which  had  ordered  a  taxation  or  en¬ 
rolment  of  all  the  fubjeCls  of  the  Roman  empire. 

Ihey  pretended  that  God  alone  fhould  be  owned  as 
Mafler  and  Lord,  and  in  other  refpeCls  were  of  the 
opinion  of  the  Pharifees  ;  but,  as  they  judged  it  un¬ 
lawful  to  pray  for  infidel  princes,  they  feparated  them¬ 
felves  from  the  reft  of  the  Jews,  and  performed  their 
facrifices  apart. 

As  our  Saviour  and  his  apoftles  were  of  Galilee, 
they,  were  fufpe&ed  to  be  of  the  feCl  of  Galileans  *, 
and  it  was  on  this  principle,  as  St  Jerome  obferves,  that 
the  Pharifees  laid  a  fnare  for  him  5  afking,  Whether  it 
was  lawful  to  give  tribute  to  Ceefar  j  that  in  cafe  he 
denied  it,  they  might  have  an  occafion  of  accufing 
him. 

GALILEO,  Galilei,  the  famous  mathematician 
and  aftronomer,  was  the  fon  of  a  Florentine  nobleman, 
and  born  in  the  year  1564.  He  had  from  his  infancy 
a  ftrong  inclination  to  philofophy  and  the  mathema-  ' 
tics  ;  and  made  prodigious  progrefs  in  thele  fciences. 

In  1592,  he  was  chofen  piofeflbr  of  mathematics  at 
Padua  ;  and  during  his  abode  there  he  invented ,  it  is 
faid,  the  telefcope  5  or,  according  to  others,  improved 
that  inftrument,  fo  as  to  make  it  fit  for  aftronomical  ob- 
fervations  :  (See  Astronomy,  Ng  27.)  In  1611,  Cof- 
mo  II.  grand  duke  of  Tufcany  fent  for  him  to  Pifa, 
where  he  made  him  profeflbr  of  mathematics  with  a 
handfbme  falary ,  and  foon  after  inviting  him  to  Florence, 
gave  him  the  office  and  title  of  principal  philofopher  and 
mathematician  to  his  highnefs . 

He  had  been  but  a  few  years  at  Florence,  before  he 
was  convinced  by  fad  experience,  that  Ariflotle’s  doc¬ 
trine,  however  ill  grounded,  was  held  too  facred  to  be 
called  in  queftion.  Having  obferved  fome  folar  fpots 
in  1612,  he  printed  that  difeovery  the  following  year 
at  Rome  ;  in  which,  and  in  fome  other  pieces,  he  ven¬ 
tured  to  ailert  the  truth  of  the  Copernican  fyftem,  and 
brought  feveral  new  arguments  to  confirm  it.  For  thefe 
he  was  cited  before  the  inquifition  5  and  after  fome 
months  imprifonment,  was  releafed  upon  a  fimple  pro- 
mife,  that  he  would  renounce  his  heretical  opinions, 
and  not  defend  them  by  word  or  writing.  But  having 
afterwards,  in  1632,  publifhed  at  Florence  his  <fi  Dia¬ 
logues  of  the  two  greateft  fyftems  of  the  world,  the 
Ptolemaic  and  Copernican,”  he  was  again  cited  before 
the  inquifition,  and  committed  to  the  prifon  of  that 
ecclefiaftical  court  at  Rome.  In  June  2 2d  N.  S.  that 
year,  the  congregation  convened  :  and  in  his  prefence 
pronounced  fentence  againft  him  and  his  books,  ob- 
liging  him  to  abjure  his  errors  in  the  moft  folemn  man¬ 
ner  ;  committed  him  to  the  prifon  of  their  office  dur- 
ing  pleafure  ;  and  enjoined  him,  as  a  faring  penanee, 
for  three  years  to  come,  to  repeat  once  a-week  the 
feven  penitential  pfalms  :  referring  to  themfelves,  how¬ 
ever,  the  power  of  moderating,  changing,  or  taking 
away  altogether  or  in  part,  the  above-mentioned  punifh- 
5  f  Z  ment 
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On  this  fentence,  he  was  detained  of  the  bile,  owing  to  the  heat  of  the  preceding  fummer. 


Gall. 


Gallinaccus  ment  and  penance, 

a  prifoner  till  1634  5  and  his  “  Dialogues  of  the  fyftem 
,  of  the  World”  were  burnt  at  Rome. 

He  lived  ten  years  after  this,  feven  of  which  were 
employed  in  making  dill  further  difeoveries  with  his  te- 
lefcope.  But  by  the  continual  application  to  that  in- 
ftrument,  added  to  the  damage  he  received  in  his  fight 
from  the  no&urnal  air,  his  eyes  grew  gradually  weak¬ 
er,  till  he  became  totally  blind  in  1639.  He  bore 
this  calamity  with  patience  and  refignation,  worthy  of 
a  great  philofopher,  The  lofs  neither  broke  his  fpirit, 
nor  hindered  the  courfe  of  his  ftudies.  He  fup plied 
the  defe6t  by  conftant  meditation  :  whereby  he. prepared 
a  large  quantity  of  materials,  and  began  to  dictate  his 
own  conceptions  5  when,  by  a  diilemper  of  three  months 
continuance,  wafting  away  by  degrees,  he  expired  at 
Arcetti  near  Florence,  in  January  1642,  N.  S.  in  the 
78th  year  of  his  age. 

Among  various  ufeful  inventions  of  which  Galileo  was 
the  author,  is  that  of  the  Ample  pendulum,  which  he 
had  made  ufe  of  in  his  aftronomical  experiments.  He 
had  thoughts  of  applying  it  to  clocks  j  but  did  not  exe¬ 
cute  it  :  the  glory  of  that  invention  was  referved  for 
Vicenzio  his  fen,  who  made  the  experiment  at  Venice 
in  1649  j  and  M.  Huygens  afterwards  carried  this, in¬ 
vention  to  perfection.  He  wrote  a  great  number  of 
treatifes,  feveral  of  which  were  publiftied  in  a  collec¬ 
tion  by  Signior  Mendefti,  under  the  title  of  Ilopera  di 
Galileo  Galilei  Lynceo .  Some  of  thefe,  with  others  of 
his  pieces,  wTere  tranftated  into  Englifti  and  publiftied 
by  Thomas  Salifbury,  Efq.  in  his  mathematical  collec¬ 
tions,  &c.  in  two  volumes  folio.  A  volume  alfo  of  his 
letters  to  feveral  learned  men,  and  folutions  of  feveral 
problems,*  were  printed  at  Bologna  in  quarto.  Befides 
thefe,  he  wrote  many  others,  which  were  unfortunately 
loft  through  his  wife’s  devotion  }  who,  folicited  by  her 
confeflor,  gave  him  leave  to  perufe  her  huiband’s  manu- 
feripts  *,  of  which  he  tore  and  took  aw^ay  as  many  as  he 
faid  were  not  fit  to  be  publiftied. 

GALINACEUS  lapis.  See  Gallinaceus. 
GALIUM,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  te- 
trandria  clafs ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  un¬ 
der  the  47th  order,  Stellatce .  See  Botany  Index . 
GALL,  in  the  animal  economy.  See  Bile. 

Gall  was  generally  given  amongft  the  Jews  to  per- 
fons  fuffering  death  under  the  execution  of  the  law,  to 
make  them  lefs  fenfible  of  their  pain  }  but  gall  and 
myrrh  are  fuppofed  to  have  been  the  fame  thing  j  be- 
c.aufe  at  our  Saviour’s  crucifixion,  .St  Matthew  fays, 
they  gave  him  vinegar  to  drink  mingled  with  gall  } 
whereas  St  Mark  calls  it  wine  mingled  with  myrrh  : 
The  truth  of  the  matter  perhaps  is,  that  they  diftin- 
guiftied  every  thing  bitter  by  the  name  of  gall.  The 
Greeks  and  Romans  alfo  gave  fuch  a  mixture  to  perfons 
fuffering  a  death  of  torture. 

A  great  number  of  experiments  have  been  made 
upon  the  gall  of  different  animals,  but  few  conclufions 
can  be  drawn  from  them  with  any  certainty..  Dr  Per- 
cival,  however,  hath  fhown,  that  putrid  bile  may  be 
perfectly  corrected  and  fweetened  by  an  admixture  of 
the  vegetable  acids,  vinegar,  and  juice  of  lemons.  Thefe, 
he  obferves,  have  this  effeCt  much  more  completely  than 
the  mineral  ones  :  and  hence,  he  thinks,  arifes  the  great 
ufefulnefs  of  the  vegetable  acids  in  autumnal  difeafes  5 
which  are  always  attended  with  a  putrefeent  difpofition 


On  this  occafion  "he  takes  notice  of  a  common  miftake 
among  phyficians,  who  frequently  preferibe  elixir  of  vi¬ 
triol  in  thofe  difeafes  where  vinegar  or  lemon  juice 
would  be  much  more  effectual. 

From  this  effeCt  of  acids  on  the  gall,  he  alfo  thinks, 
we  may  fee  why  the  immoderate  ufe  of  acids  is  fo  per¬ 
nicious  to  digeftion.  It  is  neceffary  to  health  that  the 
gall  (hould  be  in  fome  degree  acrid  and  alkalefcer.t : 
but  as  acids  have  the  property  of  rendering  it  perfectly 
mild  and  fweet,  they  muft  be  propoitionably  pernici¬ 
ous  to  the  due  concoCtion  and  aftimilation  of  the  food  ; 
which  without  an  acrid  bile  cannot  be  accompliflied. 
Hence  the  body  is  deprived  of  its  proper  nouriftiment 
and  lupport,  the  blood  becomes  vapid  and  watery, 
and  a  fatal  cachexy  unavoidably  enfues.  This  hath 
been  the  cafe  with  many  unfortunate  perfons,  who,  in 
order  to  reduce  their  exceflive  corpulency,  have  indul¬ 
ged  themfelves  in  the  too  free  ufe  of  vinegar.  From 
the  mild  ftate  of  the  gall  in  young  children,  Dr  Per- 
cival  alfo  thinks  it  is,  that  they  are  fo  much  troubled 
with  acidities. 

GALL-Bladder.  See  Anatomy,  N°  97.  J» 

Gall,  in  Natural  Hi/lory ,  denotes  any  protuberance 
or  tumour  produced  by  the  punClure  of  infeCls  on  plants 
and  trees  of  different  kinds. 

Thefe  galls  are  of  various  forms  and  fizes,  and  no 
lefs  different  with  regard  to  their  internal  ftru&ure. 
Some  have  only  one  cavity,  and  others  a  number  of 
fmall  cells  communicating  with  each  other.  Some  of 
them  are  as  hard  as  the  w*ood  of  the  tree  they  grow 
on,  whilft  others  are  foft  and  fpongy  *,  the  firft  being 
termed  gall  nuts ,  and  the  latter  berry  galls ,  or  apple 
galls .  . 

The  general  hiftory  of  the  gall  is  this.  An  infefct  of 
thelfiy  kind  (the  cynips)  is  inftruaed  by  nature  to  take 
care  for  the  fafety  of  her  young,  by  lodging  her  eggs 
in  a  woody  fubftance,  where  they  will  be  defended 
from  all  injuries  :  fine  for  this  purpofe  wounds  the  leaves 
or  tender  branches  of  a  tree  y  and  the  lacerated  veffels* 
difeharging  their  contents,  foon  form  tumours  about  the 
holes  thus  made.  The  external  coat  of  this  excrefcence 
is  dried  by  the  air  }  and  grows  into  a  figure  which  bears 
fome  relemblance  to  the  bow  of  an  arch,  or  the  round- 
nefs  of  a  kernel.  This  little  ball  receives  its  nutriment, 
growth,  and  vegetation,  as  the  other  parts  of  the  tree, 
by  flow  degrees,  and  is  what  we  call  the  gall  nut .  The 
worm  that  is  hatched  under  this  fpacious  vault,  finds  in 
the  fubftance  of  the  ball,  which  is  as  yet  very  tender,  .a 
fubfiftence  fuitable  to  its  nature  ;  gnaws  and  digefts  it 
till  the  time  comes  for  its  transformation  to  a  nymph, 
and  from  that  ftate  of  exiftence  changes  into  a.  fly.  Af¬ 
ter  this,  the  infeft,  perceiving  itfelf  duly  provided  with 
all  things  requifite,  difengages  itfelf  foon  from,  its  con. 
finement,  and  takes  its  flight  into  the  open  air.  The 
cafe,  however,  is  not  fimilar  with  refpedl  to  the  gall 
nut  that  grows  in  autumn.  The  cold  weather. frequent¬ 
ly  comes  on  before  the  worm  is  transformed  into  a  fly, 

/  or  before  the  fly  can  pierce  through  its  enclofure.  The 
nut  falls  with  the  leaves  :  and  although  you  may  ima¬ 
gine  that  the  fly  which  lies  within  is  loft,  yet  in  reality 
it  is  not  fo  5  on  the  contrary,  its  being  covered  up  fo^ 
clofe,  is  the  means  of  its  prefervation.  Thus  it  fpend^ 
the  winter  in  a  warm  houfe,  where  every  crack  and 
cranny  of  the  nut  is  well  flopped  up  )  and  lies  buried  as 
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Gall,  it  were  under  a  heap  of  leaves,  which  preferves  it  from 

Galls.  the  injuries  of  the  weather.  This  apartment,  however, 

~  though  fo  commodious  a  retreat  in  the  winter,  is  a  per- 

feft  prifon  in  the  fpring.  The  fly,  roufed  from  its  le¬ 
thargy  by  the  firft  heats,  breaks  its  way  through,  and 
ranges  where  it  pleafes.  A  very  fmall  aperture  is  fuffi- 
cient,  fince  at  this  time  the  fly  is  but  a  diminutive  crea¬ 
ture/  Befides,  the  ringlets  whereof  its  body  is  compo- 
fed  dilate  and -become  pliant  in  the  paffage.  . 

Oak  galls  put,  in  a  very  fmall  quantity,  into  a  lolu- 
tlon  of  vitriol  in  water,  though  but  a  very  weak  one, 
give  it  a  purple  or  violet  colour  :  which,  as  it  grows 
itronger,  becomes  black  ;  and  on  this  property  depends 
the  art  of  making  our  writing  ink,  as  alfo  the  arts  of 
dyeing  and  deeding  leather,  and  other  manufactures. 
See  Ink,  Chemistry  Index. 

The  beft  galls  come  from  Aleppo:  thefe  are  not 
quite  round  and  fmooth  Tike  the  other  forts,  but  have 
feveral  tubercles  on  the  furface.  Galls  have  a  very 
auftere  flyptic  tafle,  without  any  fmell :  they  are  very 
ftrong  aflringents,  and  as  fuch  have  been  fometimes 
made  ufe  of  both  internally  and  externally,  but  are  not 
much  taken  notice  of  by  the  prefent  practice.  Some 
recommend  an  ointment  of  powdered  galls  and  hogs 
lard  as  very  effeftual  in  certain  painful  dates  of  haemor- 
rhois  ;  and  it  is  alleged,  that  the  internal  ufe  of  galls 
has  cured  intermittents  after  the  Peruvian  bark  has  fail¬ 
ed.  A  mixture  of  galls  with  a  bitter  and  aromatic  has 
been  propofed  as  a  fubftitute  for  the  bark.  ^ 

Gall,  St ,  a  confiderable  town  in  Swifferland,  and 
In  the  Upper  Thurgow,  with  a  rich  and  celebrated  ab¬ 
bey,  whofe  abbot  is  a  prince  of  the  empire.  This  place 
has  for  fome  time  been  a  republic,  in  alliance  with  the 
cantons.  It  is  not  very  large  ;  but  is  well  built,  neat, 
populous.  It  contains  about  1 0,000  inhabitants,  who 
are  chiefly  employed  in  the  linen  manufafture  ;  and 
make  annually  /it  is  faid,  40,000  pieces  of  linen,  of  200 
ells  each  ;  which  renders  it  one  of  the  richefl  towns  in 
Swifferland.  The  inhabitants  are  Proteftants  ;  for 
which  reafon  there  are  often  great  contefts  between  them 
and  the  abbey  about  religious  affairs.  It  is  feated  in  a 
narrow  barren  valley,  between  two  mountains,  and  up¬ 
on  two  fmall  dreams.  E.  Long.  29.  5.  N.  Lat.  47. 

F/y.  See  Cynips,  Entomology  Index.  _ 

G  ALLA,  an  Abyflinian  nation,  originally  dwelling, 
as  Mr  Bruce  fuppofes,  under  the  line,  and  exercifing 
the*  profeffion  of  fhepherds,  which  they  dill  continue 
to  do.  For  a  number  of  years,  our  author  tells  us, 
they  have  been  condantly  migrating  northwards,  though 
the  caufe  of  this  migration  is  not  known.  At  fird  they 
had  no  horfes  ;  the  re*fon  of  which  was,  that  the  coun¬ 
try  they  came  from  did  not  allow  thefe  animals  to  breed  : 
but  as  they  proceeded  northward  and  conquered  fome 
of  the  Abydinian  provinces,  they  foon  furnifhed  them- 
felves  with  fuch  numbers,  that  they  are  now  almod  en¬ 
tirely  cavalry,  making  little  account  of  infantry  m  their 
armies  On  advancing  to  the  frontiers  of  Abyfimia, 
the  multitude  divided,  and  part  direfted  their  courfe  to¬ 
wards  the  Indian  ocean  ;  after  which,  having  made  a 
fettlement  in  the  eadern  part  of  the  continent,  they 
turned  fouthward  into  the  countries  of  Bali  and  ®awaw, 
which  they  entirely  conquered,  and  fettled  there  in  the 
year  1537.  Another  division  having  taken  a  wefterly 
courfe,  fpread  themfelves  in  a  femicircle  along  the  banks 
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of  the  Nile  ;  furrounding  the  country  of  Gojam,  and  Oiilh 
pading  eadward  behind  the  country  of  the  Agows,  ex-  v~ 
tended  their  poffeflions  as  far  as  the  territories  of  the 
Gongas  and  Gafats.  Since  that  time  the  Nile  has  been 
the  boundary  of  their  poffefiions  ;  though  they  have  ve¬ 
ry  frequently  plundered,  and  fometimes  conquered,  the 
Abyflinian  provinces  on  the  other  lide  of  the  river,  but 
hav^  never  made  any  permanent  fettlement  in  thefe 
parts.  A  third  divifion  has  fettled  to  the  fouthward  of 
the  low  country  of  Shoa,  which  the  governor  of  that 
province  has  permitted,  in  order  to  form  a  barrier  be¬ 
twixt  him  and  the  territories  of  the  emperor,  on  whom 
he  fcarcely  acknowledges  any  dependence. 

The  Galla  are  of  a  brown  complexion,  and  have 
long  black  hair  ;  but  fome  of  them  who  live  in  the  val¬ 
leys  are  entirely  black.  At  fird  their  common  food  was 
milk  and  butter  ;  but  fince  their  intercourfe  with  the 
Ahydinians,  they  have  learned  to  plough  and  fow  their 
land,  and  to  make  bread.  They  Teem  to  have  predi- 
leftion  for  the  number  feven,  and  each  of  the  three  di~ 
vifions  already  mentioned  are  (ubdivided  into  feven 
tribes.  In  behaviour  they  are  extremely  barbarous  ;  and 
live  in  continual  war  with  the  Abydinians,  whom  they 
murder  without  mercy  as  often  as  they  fall  into  their 
hands.  They  cut  off  the  privities  of  the  men,  and  hang 
them  up  in  their  houfes  by  way  of  trophies  ;  and  are  fo 
cruel  as  to  rip  up  women  with  child,  in  hopes  of  thus 
dedroying  a  male.  Yet  notwithdanding  their  excefljve 
cruelty  abroad,  they  live  under  the  drifted  difciplinc 
at  home  ;  and  every  broil  or  quarrel  is  indantly  pumfh- 
ed  according  to  the  nature  of  the  offence.  Each  of  the 
three  divifions  of  the  Galla  above  mentioned  has  a  king 
of  its  own  ;  and  they  alfo  have  a  kind  of  nobility,  from 
among  whom  the  fovereign  can  only  be  chofen  :  how¬ 
ever,  °the  commonalty  are  not  excluded  from  nfing  to 
the  rank  of  nobles  if  they  diftinguifh  themfelves  very 
much  in  battle.  None  of  the  nobility  can  be  elefted 
till  upwards  of  40  years  of  age,  unlefs  he  has  with  his 
own  hand  killed  a  number  of  enemies  which  added  to 
his  own  age  makes  up  40.  There  is  a  council  of  each 
of  the  feven  tribes,  which  meets  feparately  in  its  own  di- 
ftrift,  to  fettle  how  many  are  to  be  left  behind  for  the 
governing  and  cultivating  of  the  territory,  and  other 
matters  of  importance.  Thefe  nations  have  all  a  great 
veneration  for  a  tree  which  grows  plentifully  in  their 
country,  called  wanzeg,  and  which  thefe  ^fuperftitious 
people  are  even  faid  to  adore  as  a  god.  Iheir  affem- 
blies  for  the  choice  of  a  king  are  all  held  under  one  of 
thefe  trees  ;  and  when  the  fovereign  is  chofen,  they  put 
a  bludgeon  of  this  wood  in  his  hand  by  way  of  feeptre, 
and  a  garland  of  the  flowers  upon  his  head. 

The  Galla  are  reported  to  be  very  good  foldiers, 
efpecially  in  cafes  of  furprife  ;  but,  like  moil  other  bar¬ 
barians,  have  no  conftancy  nor  perfeverance  after  the 
firft  attack.  They  will,  however,  perform  extraordi¬ 
nary  marches,  fwimming  rivers  holding  by  the  horfe’s 
tail,  and  thus  being  enabled  to  do  very  great  mifehief 
by  reafon  of  the  rapidity  of  their  movements.  They 
are  excellent  light  horfe  for  a  regular  army  in  a  hoftile 
country  ;  but  are  very  indifferently  armed  on  account 
of  the  fcarcity  of  iron  among  them.  Their  principal 
arms  are  lances  made  of  wood  fharpened  at  the  end 
and  hardened  in  the  fire  ;  and  their  (Welds  are  com* 
pofed  only  of  one  fingle  fold  of  bull’s  hide;  fo  that 
they  are  extremely  apt  to  warp  by  heat,  or  become- tocy* 

4  ‘  loft- 
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Gilla  fb£t  in  Wet  weather.  They  are  exceedingly  cruel  ; 
and  make  a  (krill  horrid  noife  at  the  beginning  of 
every  engagement,  which  greatly  terrifies  the  horfes,  and 
very  often  the  barbarous  riders  which  oppofe  them. 

The  Galla,  according  to  Mr  Bruce’s  account,  are 
feme  what  below  the  middle  fize,  but  extremely  light 
and  nimble.  The  women  are  fruitful  ^  and  fufFer  fo 
little  in  childbearing,  that  they  do  not  even  confine 
themfelves  for  a  fmgle  day  after  delivery.  They 
plough,  fow,  and  reap  the  corn,  which  is  trodden  cut 
by  the  cattle  ;  but  the  men  have  all  the  charge  of  the 
cattle  in  the  fields.  In  their  cuRoms  they  are  filthy 
to  the  lad  degree  j  plaiting  their  hair  with  the  guts  of 
oxen,  which  they  likewife  twift  round  their  middle,  and 
which  by  the  quick  putrefa&ion  occafion  an  abominable 
flench.  They  anoint  their  heads  and  whole  bodies  with 
butter  or  greafe  •  in  which,  as  well  as  in  other  refpe&s, 
they  greatly  refemble  the  Hottentots.  It  has  been  fup- 
pofed  that  they  have  no  religion  whatever  ;  but  Mr 
Bruce  is  of  opinion  that  this  is  a  miflake.  The  wanzey, 
he  fays,  is  undoubtedly  wTorfhipped  by  all  the  nations  as 
a  god  }  and  they  haye  likewife  certain  (tones  which  are 
worfhipped  as  gods  :  befides  thefe,  they  worfhip  the 
moon,  and  fome  (tars,  when  in  certain  pofitjons,  and  at 
*  fome  particular  feafons  of  the  year.  They  all  believe  in 
a  refurre&ion  5  and  have  fome  faint  notions  of  a  Rate  of 
happinefs,  but  no  idea  of  future  punilhment.  Some  of 
them  to  the  fouthward  profefs  the  Mahometan  religion, 
but  thofe  to  the  eaR  and  weR  are  generally  Pagans. 
All  of  them  intermarry  wdth  each  other  ^  but  will  not 
.allow  Rrangers  to  live  among  them,  though  the  Moors 
have  at  laR  found  out  a  method  of  trading  fafely  with 
them.  The  commodities  they  deal  in  are  blue  Surat 
cloths,  myrrh,  and  fait  5  the  laR  being  the  moR  valua¬ 
ble  article. 

The  marriages  among  the  Galla  are  celebrated  with 
fome  of  the  difguRing  cuRoms  of  the  Hottentots  and 
after  thefe  ceremonies  the  bridegroom  promifes  to  give 
the  bride  meat  and  drink  while  Rie  lives,  and  to  bury 
her  when  dead.  Polygamy  is  allowed  among  them  5 
but  it  is  Rngular,  that  among  thefe  people  the  women 
folicit  their  hufbands  to  take  others  to  their  embraces. 
The  reafon  of  this  cuRom  is,  that  the  men  may  have 
numerous  families  of  children,  who  may  be  capable  of 
defending  them  againR  their  enemies  \  as  the  Galla,  ac¬ 
cording  to  our  author,  always  fight  in  families,  whether 
againR  foreign  enemies  or  writh  one  another. 

GALLAND,  Anthony,  a  learned  antiquarian, 
member  of  the  Academy  of  Infcriptions,  and  profefTor 
of  Arabic  in  the  Royal  College  of  Paris,  was  born  of 
poor  parents  at  Rollo,  a  village  in  Picardy.  Having 
Rudied  at  the  Sorbonne  and  other  univerfities,  he  tra¬ 
velled  into  the  eaR  ;  where  he  acquired  great  (kill  in  the 
Arabic  tongue,  and  in  the  manners  of  the  Mahome¬ 
tans.  He  wrote  feveral  works  •,  the  principal  of  which 
are,  1 .  An  Account  of  the  Death  of  the  Sultan  Ofman, 
and  the  Coronation  of  the  Sultan  MuRapha.  2.  A 
Colle&ion  of  Maxims,  drawn  from  the  works  of  the  O- 
rientals.  3.  A  Treatife  on  the  Origin  of  Coffee.  4. 
The  Arabian  Nights  Entertaiments,  &c. 

GALLANT,  or  Galant,  a  French  term  adopted 
into  our  language,  and  fignifying  polite,  civil,  and  well 
bred,  with  a  difpoRtion  to  pleafe,  particularly  the  ladies. 
It  alfo  fignifies  brave  or  courageous. 

GALLE,  the  name  of  feveral  engravers,  of  whom 
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the  principal  wras  Cornelius,  who  flourished  about  the  Galkon 
i6co.  He  learned  the  art  of  engraving  from  his  fa-  II  . 
ther,  and  imitated  his  Riff  Ryle,  till  he  went  to  Rome,  Ga^enes’ 
where  he  refided  a  confiderable  time,  and  there  acquir¬ 
ed  that  freedom,  taRe,  and  corre&nefs  of  drawing, 
which  are  found  in  his  beR  works.  He  fettled  at 
Antwerp  upon  his  return  from  Italy,  where  he  carried 
on  a  considerable  commerce  in  prints.  His  beR  prints 
are  thofe  done  after  Rubens. 

GALLEON,  in  naval  affairs,  a  fort  of  Riips  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  commerce  of  the  WeR  Indies.  The  Spa¬ 
niards  fend  annually  two  fleets  \  the  one  for  Mexico, 
which  they  call  the  fiota ;  and  the  other  for  Peru, 
which  they  call  the  galleons.  See  Flota. 

By  a  general  regulation  made  in  Spain,  it  has  been 
eflablifhed,  that  there  fhould  be  twelve  men  of  war  and 
five  tenders  annually  fitted  out  for  the  armada  or  gal¬ 
leons  ;  eight  (hips  of  6co  tons  burden  each,  and  three 
tenders,  one  of  100  tons,  for  the  ifland  Margarita, 
and  two  of  80  each,  to  follow  the  armada  j  for  the 
New  Spain  fleet,  two  (hips  of  600  tons  each,  and  two 
tenders  of  80  each  \  and  for  the  Honduras  fleet,  two 
(hips  of  500  tons  each  :  and  in  cafe  no  fleet  happened 
to  fail  any  years,  three  galleons  and  a  tender  fliould  be 
fent  to  New  Spain  for  the  plate. 

They  are  appointed  to  fail  from  Cadiz  in  January, 
that  they  may  arrive  at  Porto  Bello  about  the  middle 
of  April ;  where,  the  fair  being  over,  they  may  take 
aboard  the  plate,  and  be  at  Havannah  wdth  it  about 
the  middle  of  June  \  where  they  are  joined  by  the  flota 
that  they  may  return  to  Spain  with  the  greater  fafety. 

GALLEOT,  a  fmall  galley  defigned  only  for  chafe, 
carrying  but  one  maR  and  two  pattereroes  j  it  can 
both  fail  and  row,  and  has  16  or  20  oars.  All  the 
feamen  on  board  are  foldiers,  and  each  has  a  imdket  by 
him  on  quitting  his  oar. 

GALLERY,  in  Arclrite&ure ,  a  covered  place  in  a 
houfe,  much  longer  than  broad,  and  ufually  in  the  wings 
of  a  building,  its  ufe  being  chiefly  to  wTalk  in. 

GALLERIES,  in  Gardenings  are  certain  orna¬ 
ments  made  with  trees  of  different  kinds  j  which  are 
very  common  in  all  the  French  gardens,  but  are  feldom 
introduced  into  the  Britifli  ones,  efpecially  fince  the_ 
taRe  for  clipped  trees  has  been  exploded.  For  thofe, 
however,  who  may  Rill  choofe  to  have  them,  Mr  Mil¬ 
ler  gives  the  following  directions. 

In  order  to  make  a  gallery  in  a  garden  wfith  porticoes 
and  arches,  a  line  muR  firR  be  drawn  of  the  length  you 
defign  the  gallery  to  be  \  which  being  done,  it  is  to  be 
planted  wuth  hornbeam,  as  the  foundation  of  the  galle¬ 
ry.  The  management  of  galleries  is  not  difficult.  They 
require  only  to  be  digged  round  about  \  and  Rieered  a 
little  when  there  is  occafion.  The  chief  curiofity  re¬ 
quired  is  in  the  ordering  the  fore  part  of  the  gallery, 
and  in  forming  the  arches.  Each  pillar  of  the  porticoes  or 
arches  ought  to  be  four  feet  diRant  from  another,  and  the 
gallery  12  feet  high  and  10  feet  wide,  that  there  may  be 
room  for  two  or  three  perfons  to  walk  abreafl.  When  the 
hornbeams  are  grown  to  the  height  of  three  feet,  the 
diRance  of  the  pillars  well  regulated,  and  the  ground 
work  of  the  gallery  fmifiied,  the  next  thing  to  be  done 
is  to  form  the  frontifplece  \  to  perform  which,  you  muft 
Rop  the  hornbeam  between  two  pillars  for  that  purpofe, 
which  forms  the  arch.  As  it  grows,  you  muR  with 
your  Rieers  cut  off  thofe  boughs  which  outRioot  the  o- 

thers. 
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Cklfev.’  dle;S-  fri  tu.ne  'h£y  wiI1  Sr°w  firong,  and  may  be  kept- 
- — V"~—  lr;  fo™  b7  tlle  flicers.  Portico  galleries  mav  be  cover- 
ea  with  lime  trees.  v 

Gallery,  in.  Fortification,  a  covered  walk  acrofs  the 
a  town,  made  of  llrong  beams  covered  over 
Tvua  planks,  and  loaded  with  earth  :  fometimes  it  is 
covered  with  raw  hides,  to  defend  it  from  the  artificial 
nrcs  of  the  befieged. 

Galieru  of  a  Mine ,  is  a  Harrow  pailage  or  branch  of 
a  mine  carried  on  under  ground  to  a  work  defined  to 

he  hlmxrn  tin  ^ 


be  blown  up.  See  Mine. 

Gallery,  in  a  fliip,  that  beautiful  frame,  which  is 
made  in  the  form  of  a  balcor.v,  at  the  Item  of  a  flflp 
without  board  ;  into  which  there  is  a  pafl'age  out  of  the 
admiral's  or  captain’s  cabin,  and  is  for  the  ornament  of 
the  Ihip. 

GALLEY,  a  kind  of  low  flat  built  veffel,  furnilhed 
with  one  deck,  and  navigated  with  fails  and  oars,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  Mediterranean.  By  the  Greek  authors 
under  the  eaftern  empire,  this  kind  of  veflel  was  called 
and  y*As 1*;  and  by  the  Latin  authors  of  the  fame 
time,  galea ;  whence,  according  to  fome,  the  modern 
denomination.  Some  fay  it  was  called  galea,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  a  cafque  or  helmet  which  is  carried  on  its  prow 
as  Ovid  attefts,  deTriftibus.  The  French  call  it  galere’: 
by  reafon,  they  fay,  that  the  top  of  the  malt  is  ufually 
cut  m  tne  form  of  a  hat,  which  the  Italians  call  gale, -a. 
Others  derive  both  galea,  and  galere,  from  a  fith  bv 
the  Greeks  called  yaAiarsf,  or  and  by  us  the 

Jwordjljh,  which  this  veflel  refembles.  Laflly,  Others 
derive  the -  galley,  galea,  galere,  galeajji,  &c.  from  the 
yriac  and  Chaldee  gaul,  and  galin,  a  man  expofed  on 
the  water  in  a  veffel  of  wood. 

The  largelt  fort  of  thefe  veffels  is  employed  only  by 
the  Venetians.  They  are  commonly  162  feet  long 
above,  and  , 133  feet  by  the  keel ;  32  feet  wide,  with 
23  feet  length  of  item  poll.  They  are  furnilhed  with 
tnree  malts,  and  32  banks  of  oars  5  every  bank  con- 
taming  two  oars,  and  every  oar  being  managed  by  fix 
or  feven  Haves,  who  are  ufually  chained  thereto.  In 
the  fore  part  they  have  three  little  batteries  of  cannon 
of  which  the  lowell  is  of  two  36  pounders,  the  fecond 
ot  two  24  pounders,  and  the  uppermoft  of  two  2  poun- 
ders  :  three  18  pounders  are  alfo  planted  on  each  quar¬ 
ter.  I  he  complement  of  men  for  one  of  thefe  galleys 
is  1000  or  1200.  They  are  efteemed  extremely  con¬ 
venient  for  bombarding  or  making  a  defeent  upon 
an  enemy's  coalt,  as  drawing  but  little  water  ;  and 
having  by  their  oars  frequently  the  advantage  of  a  fliip 
of  war,  in  light  winds  or  calms,  by  cannonading  the  lat- 
ter  near  the  furface  of  the  water  ;  by  fcouring  her 
whole  length  with  their  fliot,  and  at  the  fame  time 
keeping  on  her  quarter  or  bow,  fo  as  to  be  out  of  the 
direction  of  her  cannon. 

if  jeAailey?,  "eSt  in  flze  t0  thefe»  which  are  alfo 
called  half  galley  x,  are  from  120  to  130  feet  long,  18 
feet  broad,  and  nine  or  ten  feet  deep.  They  have  two 
malts  which  may  be  flruck  at  pleafure  •,  and  are  fur- 
milled  with  two  large  lateen  fails,  and  five  pieces  of 
cannop.  They  have  commonly  25  banks  of  oars,  as 
defenbed  above.  A  fize  Hill  lefs  than  thefe  are  called 
quarter  galleys,  carrying  from  12  to  16  banks  of  oars. 

J  here  arc  very  few  galleys  now  befides  thofc  ;n  t[)e 
Mediterranean,  which  are  found  by  experience  to  be  of 
btLe  utility  except  in' fine  weather;  a  circumflance 
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which  renders  their  fervice  extremely  precarious.  They 
generally  keep  clofe  under  the  fliore,  but  fometimes 
venture  out  to  fea  to  perform  a  fummer  cruife.  1 

ALL&r-Worm,  in  Zoology.  See  I  ulus,  Extomo- 
LOGY  Index. 

rAiLiLIVinant.:<luit7’  3name  S^en  to  the  priefts 
ZXf’  fr°mf  *c  rIver  Gal1^  in  Phrygia;  but  of 
in  lT  gy,  of  the  n,ame  vve  have  no  certain  account. 
All  that  we  learn  with  certainty  about  them  is,  that 
they  were  eunuchs  and  Phrygians,  and  that  in  their 
iolemn  proceflions  they  danced,  bawled,  drummed 
cut  and  flalhed  themfelves,  playing  upon  timbrels* 

&C‘  and  drivin§  about  an  nfs  loaded 
uth  the  facred  rites  and  trumpery  of  their  goddeR 

When  a  young  man  was  to  be  initiated,  lie  was  to 
throw  oil  lus  clothes,  run  crying  aloud  into  the  mijft 
ot  their  troop,  and  there  draw  a  fword  and  caftrate 
/,  elf  j  after  this  he  was  to  run  into  the  llreet  with 
ie  parts  cut  off  in  his  hand,  throw  them  into  fomc 
hoide,  and  in  the  fame  houfe  put  on  a  woman’s 

Thefe  prieffs  had  the  names  alfo  of  Curetes  Cora, 
bantes,  and  DaByh.  The  chief  prieft  was  called  Arcli- 
Gallus.  I  his  order  of  pnellhood  is  found  both  amongft 
the  Greeks  and  Romans.  See  an  account  of  them  in 
Lucret.  lib.  11.  and  Juv.  Sat.  vi. 

Galli,  the  Gauls.  See  Gallia  and  Gauls. 

Galli,  five  fmall  dcfolate  iflands  on  the  coaft  of  the 
Pnncipato  C.tra  of  Naples.  They  are  fuppofed  to  be 
th,e.  ^yrTerau,be’  or  lllands  once  inhabited  by  the  Sirens 
which  Ulyffes  paffed  with  fo  much  cautio/and  hazard! 
Great  revolutions,  however,  have  been  occafioned  in 
ieir  fhajie,  fize,  and  number,  by  the  effefls  of 
ubteiranean  fire;  and  fome  learned  perfons  go  f0 
/r  aS  t0  that  thefe  rocks  have  rifen  from  the 

mnfT  °  ,th\fea  [mre  H°mer  fanS  his  thapfodies ; 
confcquently,  that  thofe  monfters  dwelt  on  fome  other 

ipot,  probably  Sicily  or  Capri.  The  tradition  of  Si¬ 
rens  redding  hereabouts  is  very  ancient  and  univerfally 
admitted  ;  but  what  they  really  were,  diverted  of  their 
abulous  and  poetical  difguife,  it  is  not  eafy  to  difeo- 
ver.  bee  Siren. 

The  Sirenufa  were  only  three  in  number;  and  there- 

rore  if  thefe  and  the  Galli  be  the  fame,  two  more  muff 
lave  fince  rifen,  or  the  three  have  been  fplit  into  five  by 
a  fubterraneous  convulfion.  On  the  largeft  is  a  watch- 
tower,  and  the  next  has  a  deferted  hermitage.  The 
principal  ifland  is  only  a  narrow  femicircular  ridge 
covered  with  a  fhallow  coat  of  foil ;  two  other  little 
iflands  and  fome  jagged  rocks  juft  peeping  above  the 
•  ayes,  correfpond  with  this  one  fo  as  to  trace  the  out- 

ilUslt  T1"3161-  The  cornP°fition  of  them 
all  is  at  top  a  calcareous  rock  extremely  fl.aken,  tum- 

bled  and  confufed,  mixed  with  maffes  of  breccia  dif- 

and  fh‘n  ,1  m°ft  IfTe£ular  manner  ;  below  thefe  is  lava, 
and  the  deeper  the  eye  follows  it  the  ftronger  are  the 
marks  of  fire:  below  the  furface  of  the  wafer,  and  in 
baf  LPiaCW  ab°V-e  •t’  thr  layerS  are  complete  blocks  of 
have  heaHdnCC  *  1S,?r£funjed  b7  fome,  that  central  fires 
nZ;  hlT  fd  UP  t0,  h-gh.t  the  torrtfletI  fubftances  that 
ftmf  rUfl|  ^  ay  near,  tbeir  focus,  with  all  the  intermediate 
itiata  that  covered  them  from  the  fea.  The  layers  in¬ 
cline  downwards  from  eaft  to  weft ;  the  air  feems  to 
have  forced  its  way  into  part  of  the  mafs  while  in  fu- 
lion,  and  by.  checking  ^workings  caufed  many  large 

caverns 
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Galli: 
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whereof  he  gives  us  the  fcore  or  tabktuie,  which 


Gallisrd.  ailcl  uninhabited  fmee  the  o 

died  Myrtle  covers  moll  of  the  lurlace. 

r  AT  LI  A  a  large  country  cf  Europe,  calle 
■  fhp  Greeks  The  inhabitants  were  called  Gaik, 

c“il,  CMt'ri,  and  C.ltoJcjtU.  A"““ 
aided  into  f«,  di»e,«n,  part.  MkR-JJj^ 

Picardy,  with  p.r.« , '“'fp^C  S.ffi  N.rbo»»f», 

BE'  ££- “ now  died  tr*. 

f j^r£s.i»r&  a“«9*. 

Gafcogny,  Auvergne,  &c.  was  litu  .  Ga]_ 

ra£  Msps-s*  E'& 

Gallia  Narboncnhs,  the  Alps,  and  t  e  •  of 

“ p»  ‘  BfSlAmpin0., 

the  Gauls  who  croffed  the  Alps,  J?y  1;  s  ;n 

££*% which'  lies  beyond  the 

Alps’  in  regard  only  to  the  inhabitants  of  Rome.  Gal- 
,i,Pcifp,d,nga,  and  T,»»fpad.»»;  »PP  ^  f, 

Italy  conquered  by  fom©  _  of  tke  Gau  ^ 
means  the  country  on  this  fide  of Ahe 1  *  < > 

the  Po,  with  refpea  to  Ronte.  Jy  Galha^  r*^ 

•  and  Severed  the  facerdotal  order  as  if  they  had 
r8’  vis  They  long  maintained  a  bloody  War 
leen  g  •  Qlnans  and  Csefar  refided  ten  years  in 

their'  country  before  he  could  totally  fubdue  them.  See 

GGALLIARD,  or  GagliaRDA,  a  fort  of  dance 
-ndently  in  great  requell  ;  co*fifting  of  very  differ¬ 
ent  motions  and  aftions,  fometimes  proceeding  erra 

a  terra  or  fmoothly  along  *,  fometimes  capering  ,  fome- 
a  terra  or  j  ^  fon,etlmes  acrofs.  The 

times  a  0  g  eatiliarde,  or  rather  Italian  •,  and  li- 
word  is  rrenen,  gaunutuc,  .  „  TLk  dnnre 

5»  tett-b ril 

R°Thoinot  Arbeau,  in  his  Orcliefography,  deferibes  it 
1  nomoi  a  >  nnfitlons  of  the  feet. 


Thomot  Aroeau,  m  1  °0fltions  of  the  feet, 

iS“:gdl-  &£  bZ<  e.cb  ..Her,  - 
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minim*;  and  two  triple  times.  .  r  Gallipoli* 

GALLIARDA,  in  the  Italian  mufic,  the  name  o 
a  tune  that  belongs  to  a  dance  called  a  Gallia,  d. 

airGALLICeACiD.tr  See  Chemistry  Index.  . 

GALLIC  AN,  anything  belonging  to  France  ^t  us 

the  term  Galilean  church  denotes  the  church  of  France, 

“  gaScISM,^  t3I  of *c 

S  otafa  V  fpceck  i.  Englilh  «  « 

with  the  lapis  oljidwnus  of  the  ancients. 

GALLlNiE,  an  order  of  birds.  See  Ormtholo 

GYG ALLIN ACIOUS,  an  appellation  given  to  the 

b  1  'gA L  L I NG r Lxcori  at roK ,  in  Medicine.  See 

^GZTc°of«  Hor/e's  Back  a  ^ 

heat,  and  the  chaling  or  pmchmg  of  the  fadd.e. 

In  order  to  prevent  it,  fome  take  a  hind  s  ff-.n  well 
gaLilhed  with  hair,  and  fit  it  neatly  under  the  patmel 
of 'the  faddle,  fo  that  the  hairy  fide  may  be  next  the 

’“When  a  horfe’s  back  is  galled  upon  a  journey,  take 
out  a  little  of  the  Huffing  of  the  pannel  over  the  IwelL 
,  ,  r  ...  „  piece  of  loft  white  leather  on  the  mfide 
ofS’the  pannll  :  anoint  the  part  with  fait  butter,  and 
l  y  evening  wipe  it  clean,  rubbing  it  till  it  grow  fof , 
ano'ntihg  it  again  with  butter,  or,  for  want  of  tha  , 

Mth  neafe  :  waih  the  fwelling,  or  hurt,  every  even¬ 
ing  with  cold  water  and  foap ;  and  ftrew  it  wuth  fait, 
which  ffiould  be  left  on  till  the  horfe  be  faddled  in 

mGALLlNULE.  See  Eulica,  Orkithology 

Judex.  LLipQLI,  a  fea-port  town  of  Italy,  in  the 

,  •  i  Tuples  and  in  the  Terra-di-Otranto,  with 

a'bflhop’s  fee.  It  Hands  on  a  rocky  illand,  joined  to  ^ 
a  Dimop  s  ice.  „  the  r emote fl  anti- 

the  continent  y  g  •  ble  to  commerce, 

that^every  maritime^power  wilhed  to  fecure  it  i  andh 
s  a  reproach  to  government,  that  nothing  has  been 

done  to  improve  its  natural  advantages :  at  prefent, 

rslbZe 

SPAtES-  of  Arragon.  TW 

To  preferve  it  from  future  calamities,  Charles  V. 

•  a  fthpmcrtVip'ned  its  fortifications  \  and,  fince 

paued  ^/^“yedthe  benefits  of  peace  and 
that  Pen(*}’  11  r-iZred  it  the  moft  opulent  and 
trade,  which  have  re  d  ft1  thou  ll  ks  inhabitants  do 

StS  6000 1  number,  clnfumptions  and  fph- 
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■Gallipoli  °f  the  churches  have  good  paintings.  The  cotton 
{|  ^  trade  brings  in  about  30,000  ducats  a-year.  Good 
.  Ga^01's-  i  muffins,  cotton  ftockings,  and  other  parts  of  apparel, 
are  manufadlured  here,  and  purchafed  by  the  Proven¬ 
cals  ;  for  Gallipoli  has  no  dircdl  trade  with  the  metro¬ 
polis.  Silk  and  faffron  were  formerly  objedls  of 
traffic  ;  but  heavy  duties  and  oppreftion  have  caufed 
them  to  be  abandoned.  The  wine  of  this  territory  is 
good ;  but  from  drynefs  of  climate,  and  fhallownefs  of 
foil,  the  vintage  frequently  fails  in  quantity ;  and 
then  the  Gallipolitans  have  recourfe  to  Sicily  for  a 
fupply.  Oil  is  the  great  fupport  of  the  place  :  two 
thirds  of  the  produce  of  its  olive  plantations  are  ex¬ 
ported  to  France,  and  the  north  of  Italy ;  the  re¬ 
mainder  is  fent  to  Naples,  and  other  ports  of  the  king¬ 
dom.  Neapolitan  merchants,  by  means  of  agents  fet¬ 
tled  at  Gallipoli,  buy  up  the  oils,  from  year  to  year, 
long  before  an  “olive  appears  upon  the  tree  ;  and  the 
price  is  afterwards  fettled  by  public  authority.  The 
Neapolitans  fell  their  oil  to  the  merchants  of  Leghorn  ; 
and,  if  faithfully  ferved  by  their  factors  in  Terra  di 
Otranto,  ought  to  doubly  their  capital  in  two  years. 
But,  to  balance  this  advantage,  .they  run  great  rifks, 
pay  exorbitant  intereft,  and  have  frequent  bankrupt¬ 
cies  to  guard  again!!.  E.  Long.  18.  10.  N.  Lat.  40. 
20. 

Gallipoli,  a  fea-port  town  of  Turkey  in  Europe, 
in  the  province  of  Romania,  feated  at  the  mouth  of 
the  fea  of  Marmora,  with  a  good  harbour,  and  a  bifhop’s 
fee.  It  contains  about  10,000  Turks,  3500  Greeks, 
befides  a  great  number  of  Jews.  The  bazar  or  be- 
zeftein,  the  place  where  merchandifes  are  fold,  is  a 
handfome  ftrudtare,  with  domes  covered  wfith  lead.  It 
is  an  open  place,  and  has  no  other  defence  than  a  paltry 
fquare  caftle.  JLhe  houfes  of  the  Greeks  and  Jews  have 
doors  not  above  three  feet  and  a  half  high,  to  prevent 
the  Turks  riding  into  their  houfes.  E.  Long.  26.  59. 
N.  Lat.  40.  30. 

GALLIUM.  See  Galium,  Botany  bidex . 

GALLO,  an  iiland  of  the  South  fea,  near  the  fea- 
coalt  of  Peru,  in  South  America,  which  was  the  firft 
place  poffeffed  by  the  Spaniards  when  they  attempted 
the  conqueft  of  Peru  ;  it  is  alfo  the  place  where  the 
bucaniers  ufed  to  come  for  wood  and  water,  and  to  refit 
their  veflels  when  they  were  in  thefe  parts.  W.  Lone. 
88.  o.  N.  Lat.  2.  30.  8 

Ga llo -Gracia ,  a  country  of  Afia  Minor,  near  Bi- 
thynia  and  Cappadocia.  It  was  inhabited  by  a  colony 
of  Gauls,  who  affirmed  the  name  of  Gallogrceci  becaufe 
a  number  of  Greeks  had  accompanied  them  in  their 
emigration.  See  Galatia. 

GALLOIS,  John,  bom  at  Paris  in  1632,  was 
an  univerfal  fcholar,  but  chiefiy  noted  for  having  been, 
in  conjundlion  with  M.  de  Sallo  who  formed  the  plan, 
the  firlt  publi flier  of  the  Journal  des  Sfavans .  The 
firit  journal  was  published  January  5.1665;  but  thefe 
gentlemen  criticifed  new  works  fo  rigoroufiy,  that  the 
whole  tribe  of  authors  united  and  cried  it  down.  De 
Sallo  declined  entirely  after  the  publication  of  the 
third  number :  but  Gallois  ventured  to  fend  out  a 
fourth,  on  January  4.  1666;  though  not  without  a 
mofl  humble  advertifement  at  the  beginning,  wherein 
it  was  declared,  that  the  author  “  would  not  prefume 
to  criticife,  but  limply  give  an  account  of  the  books.” 
This,  with  the  protedion  of  M.  Colbert,  who  was 
Vol.  IX.  Part  I. 


greatly  taken  with  the  work,  gradually  reconciled  the  Gallon 
public  to  it  :  and  thus  began  literary  journals,  which  II 
have  been  continued  from  that  time  to  this,  under ,  Gahow3j 
various  titles,  and  by  various  writers.  Gallois  con¬ 
tinued  his  journal  to  the  year  1674,  when  more  im¬ 
portant  occupations  obliged  him  to  turn  it  over  to  o- 
tlier  hands.  M.  Colbert  had  taken  him  into  his  houfe 
to  teach  him  Latin  ;  and  when  he  loft  his  patron  in 
1683,  he  was  firft  made  librarian  to  the  king,  and 
then  Greek  profelfor  in  the  royal  college.  He  died  in 
1707. 

GALLON,  a  meafure  of  capacity  both  for  dry  and 
liquid  things,  containing  four  quarts.  But  thefe  quarts, 
and  confequently  the  gallon  itfelf,  are  different,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  quality  of  the  things  meafured  :  For  in- 
ftance,  the  wine  gallon  contains  231  cubic  inches,  and 
holds  eight  pounds  avoirdupois  of  pure  water;  the 
b«er  and  ale  gallon  contains  282  folid  inches,  and 
holds  ten  pounds  three  ounces  and  a  quarter  avoirdu¬ 
pois  of  water  ;  and  the  gallon  for  corn,  meal,  &c.  272^ 
cubic  inches,  and  holds  nine  pounds  thirteen  ounces  of 
pure  water. 

GALLOP,  in  the  manege,  is  the  fvvifteft  natural 
pace  of  a  horfe,  performed  by  reaches  or  leaps  ;  the 
two  fore  feet  being  raifed  almoft  at  the  fame  time  ; 
and  when  thefe  are  in  the  air,  and  juft  ready  to  touch 
the  ground  again,  the  two  hind  feet  are  lifted  almoft 
at  once.  The  word  is  borrowed  from  the  barbarous 
Latin  calupare ,  or  calpare,  “  to  run.”  Some  derive  it 
from  caballicare  ;  others  from  the  Greek  or 

KxX7rctv9  to  fpur  a  horfe . 

GALLOPER,  in  artillery,  is  the  name  of  a  car¬ 
riage  which  ferves  for  a  pound  and  a  half  gun.  This  car¬ 
riage  has  lhafts  fo  as  to  be  drawn  without  a  limber,  and 
is  thought  by  fome  to  be  more  convenient  and  prefer¬ 
able  to  other  field  carriages  ;  and  it  may  likewife  ferve 
for  our  light  three  and  fix  pounders. 

GALLOWAY,  a  county  of  Scotland,  which  gives 
the  title  of  Earl  to  a  branch  of  the  noble  family  of 
Stuart.  It  is  divided  into  two  diftridts  ;  the  weftern, 
called  Upper  Galloway,  being  the  fame  with  Wigton- 
fhire  ;  and  the  eaftern,  or  ftewartry  of  Kirkcudbright, 
called  Lower  Galloway .  See  Kirkcudbright  and 
WlGTONSHIRE. 

Mull  of  Galloway,  the  moft  foutherly  cape  or  pro¬ 
montory  of  all  Scotland,  in  the  county  of  Galloway, 
and  on  the  Irifh  fea. 

Galloways  is  the  name  of  a  peculiar  fort  of  hor 
fes,  fo  called  from  the  county  of  Galloway  in  Scot¬ 
land,  where  they  are  bred.  Tradition  reports  that 
this  kind^of  horfes  fprang  from  fome  Spanifh  ftallions, 
which  fwam  on  fhore  from  fome  of  the  fhips  of  the  fa¬ 
mous  Spanifh  armada,  wrecked  on  the  coaft  ;  and 
coupling  with  the  mares  of  the  country,  furnifhed  the 
kingdom  with  their  pofterity.  They  were  much  efteem- 
ed,  and  of  a  middling  fize,  ftrong,  adlive,  nervous,  and 
hardy. 

GALLOWS,  an  inftrument  of  punifhment,  where¬ 
on  perfons  convidted  capitally  of  felony,  &c.  are  exe¬ 
cuted  by  hanging. 

Among  our  anceftors  it  was  called  furca ,  u  fork 
a  name  by  which  it  is  ftill  denominated  abroad,  parti¬ 
cularly  in  France  and  Italy.  In  this  latter  country, 
the  reafon  of  the  name  ftill  fubfifls ;  the  gallows  being 
a  real  fork  driven  into  jthe  ground,  acrofs  the  legs 
T  t  whereof 
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C* alius  whereof  is  laid  a  beam,  to  which  the  rope  is  tied. 

II  .  Furca. 

Galvam.  ^  GALLUS,  Cornelius,  an  ancient  Roman  poet, 
born  at  Forum  Julium,  now  called  Frejus,  in  France. 
He  was  a  particular  favourite  with  Auguftus  Csefar, 
who  made  him  governor  of  Egypt:  but  his  mal- 
adminiftration  there  occasioned  his  banifhment,  and 
the  lofs  of  his  eft  ate;  for  grief  of  which  he  put  an 
end -to  his  own  life.*  He  wrote  four  books  of  love 
elegies  \  and  Virgil  has  complimented  him  in  many 
places. 

Gallus,  or  Cock.  See  Phasianus,  Ornithology 
Index . 

GALLY,  in  printing,  a  frame  into  which  the 
compofitor  empties  the  lines  out  of  his  compofing- 
ftick,  and  in  which  he  ties  up  the  page  when  it  is  com¬ 
pleted. 

The  gaily  is  formed  of  an  oblong  fquare  board, 
a  ledge  on  three  Tides,  and  a  groove  to  admit  a 
bottom  called  a  galley  Jlice . 

GALVANI,  Lewis,  was  bom  at  Bologna  in  Italy, 
in  the  year  1737.  There  many  of  his  relations  had 
arrived  at  diftinguiftied  eminence  in  jurifprudence  and 
divinity,  and  he  himfelf  had  the  honour  of  giving  his 
name  to  a  fuppofed  new  principle  in  nature,  which  of 
confequence  is  called  Galvanifm ,  although  this  great 
man  gave  it  the  name  of  animal  eleBnciiy .  From  a 
boy  he  became  enamoured  of  the  greateft  aufterities  of 
the  Catholic  religion,  and  joined  himfelf  to  a  convent, 
the  monks  of  which  were  celebrated  for  their  attach¬ 
ment  to  the  folemn  duty  of  vifithig  the  dying.  He 
wiftied  much  to  become  a  member  of  this  ordpr,  but 
w  as  prevailed  on  to  relinquish  the  idea  by  one  of  the 
brotherhood,  after  which  he  turned  his  whole  attention 
to  the  ftudy  of  medicine  in  its  various  branches.  He 
ftudied  under  Beccari,  Tacconi,  Galli,  and  in  a  parti¬ 
cular  manner  Galleazzi,  who  took  him  into  his  own 
heufe  \  and  he  afterwards  became  his  fon-in-law.  He 
acquired  great  reputation  by  his  inaugural  thefts,  De 
OJJibus ,  in  1762,  and  was  foon  after  chofen  public  lec¬ 
turer  in  the  univerftty  of  Bologna,  and  reader  in  'ana¬ 
tomy  to  the  inftitute  of  that  city.  So  much  admired 
was'his  talent  for  le&uring,  that  vaft  numbers  conftantly 
attended  Jiim  \  and  he  employed  his  few  leifure  hours  in 
making  experiments,  and  in  the  ufeful  ftudy  of  compa¬ 
rative  anatomy.  We  find  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Infti¬ 
tute  of  Bologna,  a  number  of  curious  obfervations  on 
the  urinary  organs,  and  on  the  organs  of  hearing  in 
birds. 

Soon  after  his  anatomical  and  phyfiological  know¬ 
ledge  was  fully  eftabliftied  throughout  the  Italian  fchools, 
a  mere  accident  led  him  to  that  interefting  difcovery 
which  will  tranfmit  his  name  with  honour  to  the  lateft 
pofterity.  His  amiable  wife,  for  whom  he  cherifhed 
the  moft  ardent  love,  and  with  whom  he  had  been 
united  for  a  number  of  years,  was  in  a  declining  ftate 
©f  health,  and  was  ufing  a  foup  of  frogs  by  way  of  re- 
ftorative.  Some  of  thefe  animals  being  fkinned  for  this 
purpofe,  were  lying  on  a  table  in  Galvani’s  laboratory, 
where  alfo  flood  an  eledlrical  machine.  One  of  thofe 
who  aftifted  him  in  conducing  his  experiments,  unin¬ 
tentionally  brought  the  point  of  a  fcalpel  near  the  crural 
nerves  of  a  frog  which  lay  near  the  conductor,  when 
the  mufcles  of  the  limb  were  very  ftrongly  convulfed. 
Madame  Galvani,  who  was  a  woman  of  a  penetrating 
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underftanding,  and  a  lover  of  fcience,  happened  to  Galvani.  ^ 
witnefs  the  phenomenon,  of  which  (he  inftantly  informed  Y  * 
her  hufband.  On  his  arrival  he  repeated  the  experi¬ 
ment,  and  difcovered  that  the  convulftons  only  hap¬ 
pened  when  the  fcalpel  was  in  contatt  with  the  nerve, 
and  a  fpark  was  drawn  from  the  condu&or  at  the  fame 
time.  After  an  almoft  endlefs  variety  of  experiments, 
conduced  with  great  ingenuity,  which  it  would  be 
foreign  to  the  deftgn  of  this  article  to  enumerate  here, 
he  concluded  that  all  animals  have  within  them  an 
ele&ricity  of  a  peculiar  nature  5  that  this  fluid  is  con¬ 
tained  in  moft  parts,  but  is  moft  apparent  in  the  nerves 
and  mufcles  j  that  it  is  fecreted  by  the  brain,  and 
diffufed  by  the  nerves  through  various  parts  of  the 
body. 

He  compared  each  mufcular  fibre  to  a  fmall  Leyden 
phial,  and  attempted  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  muf¬ 
cular  motion  by  analogies  taken  from  that  inftrument. 

He  firft  thought  of  its  pathological  influence  in  regard  to 
rheumatic,  convulfive,  paralytic,  and  other  nervous  affec¬ 
tions.  His  firft  publication  on  this  grand  difcovery  was 
entitled  Jlloijsii  Galvani  de  viribus  Ele&ricitatis  in  Mctu 
Mnfculari  Commentarius ,  which  made  its  appearance  in 
4to,  in  the  year  1 791,  and  wras  printed  for  the  Inftitute 
of  Bologna.  By  this  work  the  attention  of  philofophers 
both  in  Italy  and  other  countries  was  inftantly  roufed, 
and  it  was  foon  followed  by  numerous  publications,  in 
fome  of  which  the  fentiments  of  Galvani  were  defended, 
and  in  others  they  wrere  oppofed.  The  celebrated  Volta 
turned  his  attention  to  the  fubjedl,  and  adduced  a 
number  of  arguments  to  prove  that  Galvani’s  opinion 
refpe&ing  animal  eledlricity  was  erroneous,  deriving  the 
phenomena  from  the  eledtric  matter  of  the  atmofphere, 
and  allowing  the  nerves  and  mufcles  no  higher  a  place 
than  that  of  the  moft  fenfible  tells  hitherto  difcovered. 

The  dottrine  of  Volta  received  many  admirers  and  ad¬ 
vocates  j  yet  there  are  ftill  numbers  to  be  met  with  in 
the  learned  world  who  fupport  the  fentiments  of  Galva¬ 
ni,  who  ftill  adhere  to  his.  original  theory,  in  the  defence 
of  which  he  difplayed  much  candour  and  modefty,  as 
well  as  ingenuity,  by  which  he  may  be  juftly  confidereji 
as  deferving  that  diftinguiftied  place  among  experi¬ 
mental  philofophers,  which  the  union  of  his  name  with 
the  moft  interefting  natural  phenomena  will  probably 
fecure  to  him  for  ever.  See  Galvanism. 

Thefe  important  inquiries,  joined  to  the  duties  of  his 
office  as  a  profeffor,  and  his  extenfive  pradlice  in  the 
capacity  of  furgeon  and  man-midwife  ( accoucheur ),  in 
both  which  he  eminently  excelled,  afforded  abundant 
fcope  for  his  indefatigable  induftry.  He  compofed  a 
variety  of  memoirs  on  topics  connedled  with  his  pro- 
feffion  ;  but  thefe,  as  far  as  we  know,  have  never  been 
publiflied.  He  delighted  to  converfe  with  men  of 
fcience,  in  whofe  company  new  publications  were  read, 
and  their  merits  inveftigated,  which  was  certainly  a  va¬ 
luable  fource  of  intellefiual  improvement. 

The  chara&er  of  Galvani  in  private  life  is  allowed  to 
have  been  moft  amiable  5  and  his  fenfibility,  which  was 
naturally  ftrong,  received  a  violent  ftiock  in  the  death 
of  his  amiable  wife,  in  the  year  1 790.  This  event 
brought  upon  him  the  moft  alarming  melancholy,  which 
he  even  delighted  to  encourage,  by  vifiting  her  tomb 
in  the  nunnery  of  St  Catharine,  and  pouring  forth  his 
unavailing  lamentations  over  her  grave.  He  was  ever 
pun6.ua!  in  the  difcharge  of  the  duties  of  his  religion, 

even 
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Galvani.  even  to  the  minuteft  rite,  as  he  never  loft  the  pious  im- 

V - prefTions  which  were  made  upon  his  mind  at  an  early- 

period  of  life.  To  this  caufe  we  may  probably  trace 
back  his  determination  never  to  take  what  was  called 
the  civic  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Cifalpine  republic, 
for  which  he  was  barbaroufly  deprived  of  all  his  offices 
and  dignities.  Devoured  by  melancholy,  and  nearly 
reduced  to  a  ftate  of  indigence,  he  took  up  his  refidence 
in  the  houfe  of  his  brother  James,  a  man  of  refpeft abi¬ 
lity,  where  he  fell  into  a  date  of  extenuation  and  debi¬ 


lity.  At  this  time  even  republican  governors  appear  Galvani. 
to  have  been  afhamed  of  their  brutal  conduct  towards 
fuch  an  extraordinary  man  }  in  confequence  of  which  a 
decree  was  palled  for  reltoring  him  to  his  chair  in  the 
univerfity,  together  with  its  emoluments  j  but  this  fit  of 
generofity  was  too  long  in  feizing  them.  He  departed 
this  life  on  the  5th  of  November,  1798,  in  the  6ift 
year  of  his  age,  amidft  the  tears  of  his  friends,  and  the 
regret  of  the  public,  in  whole  death  the  learned  world 
has  been  deprived  of  one  of  its  brighteft  ornaments. 


GALVANISM. 


Experi-  TF  TWO  pieces  of  metal,  the  one  of  zinc,  and  the 
ments  -*•  other  of  iilver,  or  the  one  of  zinc  and  the  other  of  cop- 
Ikewing  per,  or>  w]iat  anfwers  the  purpofe  equally  well,  a  penny 
piece  and  a  half  crown  piece,  be  fo  placed  that  the  one 
fhall  touch  the  upper  furface  of  the  tongue,  and  the 
ether  (hall  touch  its  under  furface,  wffiile  the  edges 
project  over  the  point  $  as  often  as  the  edges  of  the 
metals  in  this  fituation  are  brought  into  contact,  a  pe¬ 
culiar  fenfation  is  produced  in  the  tongue  j  there  is 
fomeriiing  like  a  flight  ffiock  of  fele&ricity,  and  there  is 
perceived  at  the  fame  time  an  auftere,  aftringent,  or 
metallic  tafte. 

If  a  bit  of  tin-foil  be  placed  on  one  of  the  eyes,  and 
a  bit  of  copper  held  between  the  teeth  or  touching 
the  tongue,  and  a  communication  be  formed  by  means  of 
a  wire  between  the  piece  of  metal  on  the  eye  and  that 
on  the  tongue.,  a  flafh  of  light  is  feen,  and  this  is 
produced  as  often  as  the  communication  is  completed. 
But,  in  the  above  experiments,  if  metals  of  the  fame 
kind  be  employed,  no  percepiible  effect  whatever  is 
produced. 

If  a  pile  compofed  of  50  or  60  pairs  of  plates  of  zinc 
and  filver,  or  zinc  and  copper,  be  arranged  in  a  regular 
feries,  with  pieces  of  cloth  moiftened  in  a  folution  of 
common  fait  placed  between  each  pair )  and  if  one  hand 
previoufly  moiftened  with  water  touch  the  lower  pair, 
and  the  other  hand,  alfo  moiftened,  touch  the  upper  pair 
of  plates,  the  moment  the  communication  between  the 
bottom  and  top  of  the  pile  is  completed,  a  fmart  fhock 
is  felt  j  and  if  50  or  60  pairs  of  plates  of  copper 
and  zinc  be  arranged  in  a  trough  as  will  be  afterwards 
deferibed,  and  the  fpaces  between  the  pairs  be  filled 
with  water,  to  which  about  xr7  of  pretty  ftrong  nitric 


acid  has  been  added,  a  fimilar  fhock  is  perceived,  when 
the  hands  welted  with  water  touch  the  plates  at  the  ex¬ 
tremities  of  the  trough.  If  a  communication  by  means 
of  wires  and  two  pieces  of  wrell-prepared  charcoal  be 
made  between  the  extremities  of  the  trough,  a  very 
brilliant  combuftion  is  excited  every  time  the  two  pieces 
of  charcoal  are  brought  into  contaift.  By  placing  tin- 
foil,  gold  leaf,  white  or  yellow7  Dutch  metal  or  brafs 
leaf,  on  a  wire  connected  w’ith  one  end  of  the  trough, 
and  touching  the  metallic  leaves  with  a  plate  of  copper 
or  zinc  connected  writh  a  wire  from  the  other  end  of 
the  trough,  a  rapid  and  brilliant  deflagration  is  exhibited 
every  time  that  the  communication  is  effe£led.  2 

The  phenomena  which  are  thus  produced  have  re-  what  is  un- 
ceived  the  name  of  Galvanifm ,  from  the  name  of  Gal-  derftood  by 
vani,  who  firft  obferved  and  publiffied  an  account  0f^avamm’ 
fome  of  them,  and  the  powder  by  which  thefe  effe&s  are 
produced  has  been  denominated  the  galvanic  power  or 
fluid.  From  its  eflfe&s  on  animals  being  fimilar  to 
thofe  of  the  electrical  fluid,  it  was  at  firft  called  animal 
eleBricity  ;  but  then  the  knowledge  of  galvanifm  was 
limited  to  its  effe&s  on  animals,  and  it  was  fuppofed  to 
depend  on  fomething  peculiar  to  animal  life. 

In  the  following  treatife  we  propofe  to  give  a  view 
of  the  progrefs  and  prefent  ftate  of  galvanifm  \  and  for 
this  purpofe  w-e  fhall  arrange  the  wrhole  under  twro  great 
divifions.  Under  the  firft,  we  (hall  confider  the  phe¬ 
nomena  of  galvanifm,  or  detail  the  faCts  which  have 
been  afeertained  with  regard  to  this  power.  The  fecond 
part  will  be  occupied  in  the  hiftory,  progrefs,  and 
theories,  which  have  been  held  with  regard  to  the  na¬ 
ture  of  galvanifm. 


PART  I.  OF  THE  PHENOMENA  OF  GALVANISM. 


Arrange-  IN  treating  of  the  phenomena  of  galvanifm,  its  pro- 
mem.  greflive  hiftory  fuggefts  an  arrangement  fufficiently  con¬ 
venient  for  taking  a  view  of  the  effects  of  the  galvanic 
fluid.  Thofe  eflfe&s  which  are  to  be  regarded  as  ftriCtly 
chemical,  were  altogether  unknowm,  till  after  its  appli¬ 
cation  to  animals,  and  a  great  mafs  of  faCls  relative  to 
its  effeCts  on  animal  life  had  been  accumulated.  We 
may  therefore  firft  confider  the  effects  produced  on 
animals  by  the  operation  of  the  galvanic  fluid,  and  in 
the  next  place  thofe  effe&s  wffiich  are  ftri&ly  chemical. 


But  before  wre  proceed  to  this,  it  is  neceflary  that  the 
nature  and  conftruCtion  of  the  apparatus,  by  which  thefe 
effects  w7ere  produced,  fhould  be  underftood.  Thefe 
topics,  therefore,  fhall  be  the  fubje&s  of  the  three  fol¬ 
lowing  chapters.  In  the  firft  we  fhall  treat  of  the  con- 
ftruftion  of  the  apparatus  by  which  the  phenomena  of 
galvanifm  are  produced  ;  the  fecond  will  be  employed 
in  confidering  the  effe&s  of  the  galvanic  fluid  on  ani¬ 
mals  ;  an4  the  third  will  comprehend  a  view  of  its  che¬ 
mical  effeCb, 
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Conftruc- 

ti°n  of  QnAVt  I,  Of  the  ConJlruFtion  of  the  Apparatus  for 
Apparatus.  exhibiting  the  Phenomena  of  Galvanifm . 

Apparatus  On  the  firft  difcovery  of  galvanifm,  the  apparatus  for 
at  firft  exhibiting  its  effects  was  extremely  fimple.  It  con- 
fmiple  fifted  merely  of  two  pieces  of  different  metals,  fuch  as 
has  been  defcribed  above,  by  which  a  peculiar  fenfation 
is  produced  on  the  tongue.  I  his,  it  has  been  ftated,  is 
effeCted  by  means  of  a  piece  of  zinc  and  a  piece  of  cop¬ 
per,  the  one  placed  on  the  upper  furface,  and  the  other 
on  the  under  furface  of  the  tongue,  while  the  projecting 
edges  are  brought  into  contact.  In  the  fame  way,  and 
with  fuch  an  apparatus,  a  great  variety  of  experiments, 
efpe dally  in  cold  blooded  animals,  were  exhibited,  when 
the  knowledge  of  this  remarkable  power  was  firfl  'an¬ 
nounced  and  inve (ligated. 

For  the  purpofe  of  exhibiting  fome  of  the  fimpler 
effe&s  of  galvanifm,  we  (hall  defcribe  the.  following 
Plate  apparatus,  which  is  of  very  eafy  conftruction.  AB, 
CCXXIX.  fig.  i.  is  an  iron  wire,  (harp  at  the  point  A,,  and  fixed 
in  the  wooden  ftand  C.  If  a  frog  prepared  in  the  way 
which  we  (hall  immediately  defcribe,  be  fixed  on  the 
point  of  the  wire  at  A,  and  a  gold  or  a  filver  wire  (a 
filver  tea  fpoon  will  anfwer  the  purpofe)  be  brought 
into  contaCt  with  the  fide  of  the  wire,  as  at  the  point 
D  •  and  while  in  contaCt  with  the  wire  at  D,  it  is 
brcught  into  contaCt  with  the  feet  of  the  frog  at  E  or 
F,  the  effeCt  of  the  galvanic  power  will  be  immediate¬ 
ly  perceived.  The  limbs  of  the  animal  will.be  ftrong- 
ly  convulfed,  and  will  exhibit  as  much  motion  by  the 
contraction  of  the  mufcles  as  if  it  were  alive,  and  in 
full  vigour.  But  if  an  iron  wire,  fimilar  to  AB,  were 
fubftituted  for  the  gold  or  filver  wire,  no  fuch  effect 
would  be  produced. 

Methods  of  Frogs,  as  they  are  molt  eafi.ly  found,  and  as  they 
preparing  are,  perhaps,  more  convenient  in  other  refpeCts,  have 
frogs  for  keen  oftener  the  fubjeCt  of  galvanic  experiments  than 
expe"‘  any  other  animal.  To  prepare  them  for  thefe  experi- 
ment  *  ments,  various  methods  have  been  followed.  Some 
phyfiologifts  propofe  to  remove  only  the  integuments, 
and  lay  bare  the  mufcles,  while  others  open  the  cavi¬ 
ties  of  the  thorax  and  abdomen,  remove  the  vifcera 
which  are  contained  in  thefe  cavities,  and  bring  into 
view  the  nerves  and  mufcles  which  are  there  diftribut- 
ed.  Some  again,  after  the  above  previous  preparation, 
feparate  all  the  parts  between  the  origin  of  the  nerve 
and  its  infertion  in  the  mufcle,  fo  that  the  latter  may 
be  attached  by  means  of  the  nerves  only,  to  the  trunk 
of  the  body  5  while  others,  after  a  fimilar  preparation, 
cut  off  the  animal’s  head,  that  the  effeas  produced  by 
galvanifm  may  not  be  confounded  with  the  voluntary 
movements  of  the  living  animal.  By  another  mode 
of  preparation,  each  of  the  parts  is  feparated  from  the 
body  by  diffeaion,  after  laying  bare  the  mufcles  and 
nerves. 

But  in  general  a  frog  is  underftood  to  be  prepared 
when  it  is  divided  with  a  pair  of  feiffars  into,  two  por¬ 
tions,  through  the  middle  of  the  body  and  fpine.  The 
vifcera  are  then  removed,  as  well  as  the  integuments  of 
the  inferior  extremities.  As  the  fciatic  nerves  of  this 
animal  rife  very  high  upon  the  fpine,  they  are  diftinaiy 
feen  after  this  treatment.  When  it  is  intended,  as  in 
fome  experiments,  to  arm  the  nerves,  as  it  is  called,  a 
pair  of  {harp-pointed  feiffars  is  introduced  beneath 
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them,  and  the  fpine  is  cut  through,  but  without  divid-  Conftruc- 
ing  the  nerves.  A  portion  of  the  inferior  part  of  the  Ap™r°tuS- 
fpine  is  afterwards  to  be  feparated,  that  room,  may  be  — J 

left  for  covering  the  nerves  with  a  bit  of  tin-foil.  This 
is  what  is  ufually  underftood  by  arming  or  coating  the 
nerves.  I11  fome  experiments  it  will  be  found  more 
convenient  to  feparate  the  lower  extremities  from  the 
trunk,  and  to  employ  the  crural  nerve. 

Phenomena  fimilar  to  the  above  may  be  produced  by 
placing  a  frog  A  prepared  in  the  way  defcribed  above, 
on  a  plate  of  zinc  B,  fig.  2.  and  on  a  plate  of  filver  or 
copper  C.  If  the  communication  between  the  plates  A 
and  B  be  completed  by  means  of  the  conductor  D,  the 
mufcles  of  the  frog  are  immediately  thrown  into  ftrong 
convulfions,  and  thefe  motions  are  renewed  as  often  as 
the  contaCt  is  made  by  the  condu&ing  wire  and  the 
twTo  metals.  <  6 

The  apparatus  wTe  have  now  defcribed  affords  an  single  gal- 
example  of  the  fimpleft  galvanic  combination,  or  what  vanic  com- 
is  ufually  denominated  a  fingle  galvanic  combination,  bination 
Here  it  may  be  obferved,  that  this  combination  mud  con- 
fift  of  three  different  conductors.  The  conductors  of  elec¬ 
tricity  have  been  arranged  into  two  principal  claffes  .  to 
the  firft  belong  the  metallic  fubftances  and  charcoal, 
which  have  been  otherwife  called  dry  and  perfeCt  con- 
duCtors  j  the  fecond  clafs  confifts  of  the  imperfeCt  con¬ 
ductors,  which  are  water  and  other  oxidating  fluids, 
and  the  fubftances  which  contain  thefe  fluids.  But  al¬ 
though  the  conductors  of  eleCtricity,  for  the  fake  of 
conveniency,  are  thus  arranged,  they  differ,  from  each 
other  in  their  conducting  power,  and  this  difference  is 
greateft  among  the  fubftances  comprehended  under  the 
fecond  clafs.  Now,  if  the  three  conductors  of  the  gal¬ 
vanic  fluid  be  all  of  the  firft  clafs,  or  all  of  the  fecond, 
the  effeCt  is  fcarcely  perceptible.  An  aCtive,  Ample 
galvanic  combination,  then,  muft  confift  of  three  dif¬ 
ferent  bodies,  one  conduClor  muft  belong  to  one  clafs, 
and  two  different  conductors  muft  be  taken  from  the  ^ 
other  clafs.  In  fig.  3.  and  4.  are  exhibited  examples 
of  aCtive  fimple  galvanic  combinations.  In  fig.  2.  the 
letters  AB  mark  the  bodies  belonging  to  the  firft  clafs 
or  perfeCt  conductors  5  and  a  marks  the  bodies  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  fecond  clafs,  or  imperfeCt  conductors  j  and 
in  fig.  3.  A  marks  one  body  belonging  to  the  firft 
clafs,  and  ab  two  bodies  belonging  to  the  fecond 
clafs,  or  the  imperfeCt  conductors.  Of  the  three 
bodies  forming  a  galvanic  combination,  if  two  of  them 
belong  to  the  firft  clafs,  and  one  to  the  fecond,  this 
combination  is  faid  to  be  of  the  firft  order  *,  but  if  one 
of  the  three  bodies  only  belong  to  the  firft  clafs,  and 
two  to  the  fecond,  the  combination  is  faid  to  be  of  the 
fecond  order.  Fig.  3.  is  a  galvanic  combination. of  the 
firft  order,  and  fig.  4.  is  one  of  the  fecond.  This  may 
be  further  illuftrated  by  examining  fig.  5,  6,  7,  which 
confift  of  two  bodies  only,  and  therefore  are  not  aCtive 
combinations ;  and  alfo  by  examining  fig.  8  and  9, 
which  confift  of  three  bodies,  but  two  of  them  are  of 
the  fame  kind,  and  therefore  aCt  as  a  fingle  body.  In 
the  laft  five  figures,  the  capital  letters  denote  the  bodies 
belonging  to  the  firft  clafs,  and  the  fmall  letters  thofe 
belonging  to  the  fecond. 

In  the  fingle  aCtive  galvanic  combination,  or  the  fim¬ 
ple  galvanic  circle,  the  two  bodies  of  one  clafs  muft.be 
in  contaCt  with  each  other  in  one  or  more  points,  while, 
at  the  fame  time,  they  are  connected  together  at  other 
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Con  ft  rue-  points  with  the  body  belonging  to  the  other  clafs.  Thus, 
tion  of  •£  a  preparecJ  fr0g  Is  convulfed  by  the  ccnta£l  of  the  fame 

_ _  piece  or  metal  in  two  difterent  places,  the  fluids  or  thole 

parts  which  muff  be  fomewhat  different  from  each  other, 
are  the  two  conductors  of  the  fecond  clafs,  and  the  me¬ 
tal  conftitutes  the  third  body  for  the  condu£lor  of 
the  firft  clafs.  But  if  two  metals  be  employed,  the 
fluids  of  the  prepared  animal  differing  little  from  each 
other,  are  to  be  coniidered  as  one  body  of  the  fecond 
>j  clafs. 

Here  it  may  be  neceffary  to  anticipate  a  little,  by  ob- 
ferving,  that  in  a  fimple  galvanic  circle,  the  condudor 
or  conductors  of  one  clafs  mult  have  fome  chemical  ac¬ 
tion  upon  the  other  conductor  or  condu£lors,  other- 
wife  no  galvanic  action  would  be  produced,  or  at  leait 
a  very  feeble  one,  from  the  combination  of  three  bodies. 
This  galvanic  action,  too,  feeras  to  be  in  proportion  to 
the  degree  of  chemical  a£lion,  from  which  fome  have 
fuppofed,  that  this  chemical  agency  is  the  primary  caufe 
of  the  phenomena. 

It  is  found  that  the  moll  active  galvanic  combinations, 
or  galvanic  circles  belonging  to  the  firft  order,  are 
thofe  in  which  two  folids  poffefling  different  degrees  of 
oxidability,  are  combined  with  a  fluid  which  is  capable 
of  oxidating  at  ieaft  one  of  the  folids.  Gold,  filver, 
and  water,  do  not  form  an  a&ive  galvanic  combination, 
becaufe  water  is  incapable  of  oxidating  either  of  thefe 
metals  \  but  if  a  fmall  quantity  of  nitric  acid,  or  any 
other  fluid  which  may  be  decompofed  by  the  filver,  be 
mixed  with  water,  an  a&ive  galvanic  circle  may  thus 
be  formed. 

If  zinc,  filver,  and  water,  or  zinc,  copper,  and  wa¬ 
ter,  be  combined  together,  an  a£live  galvanic  circle  is 
formed,  and  the  water  will  be  found  to  oxidate  the 
zinc,  if  it  hold  any  portion  of  atmofpherical  air  in  folu- 
tion,  and  ftill  more  fo,  if  it  contain  oxygen.  But  the 
combination  of  the  fame  fubftances  forms  a  much  more 
powerful  galvanic  circle,  if  a  little  nitric  acid  be  add¬ 
ed  to  £he  water,  becaufe  then  the  fluid  has  a  flrong  ac¬ 
tion  on  the  zinc,  and  oxidates  it. 

Galvanic  combinations  belonging  to  the  fecond  or¬ 
der  are  found  to  be  moft  powerful,  when  two  conduc¬ 
tors  of  the  fecond  clafs  have  different  chemical  a&ions 
on  the  condudlors  of  the  firft  clafs,  while  at  the  fame 
time  they  have  an  action  upon  each  other.  As  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  this,  copper,  filver,  or  lead,  combined  with  a 
folution  of  an  alkaline  fulphuret,  and  diluted  nitric  acid, 
conftitute  a  very  adtive  galvanic  circle. 

The  following  is  a  lift  of  galvanic  circles  of  the  firft 
order,  compofed  of  two  conductors  of  the  firft  clafs,  and 
one  of  the  fecond. 

Zinc  with  gold,  or  charcoal,  or  filver,  or  copper,  or 
tin,  or  iron,  or  mercury  ;  and  water  containing  a  fmall 
quantity  of  any  of  the  mineral  acids. 

Iron,  with  gold,  or  charcoal,  or  filver,  or  copper, 
or  tin,  and  a  weak  folution  of  any  of  the  mineral  acids, 
as  above. 

Tin,  with  gold,  or  filver,  or  charcoal,  and  a  weak  fo¬ 
lution  of  any  of  the  mineral  acids,  as  above. 

Lead,  with  gold,  or  filver,  and  a  weak  acid  folution, 
as  above. 

Any  of  the  above  metallic  combinations,  and  com¬ 
mon  water,  viz.  water  containing  atmofpherical  air,  or 
efpecially  water  containing  oxygen  air. 

Copper,  with  gold,  or  filver,  and  a  folution  of  nitrate 
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of  filver  and  mercury  :  or  the  nitric  acid  •,  or  the  acetous  Conftruc- 
acid.  tion  of 

Silver,  with  gold,  and  the  nitric  acid.  \  j^paratus. 

The  following  is  a  lift  of  galvanic  circles  of  the  fe-  ^ 
cond  order,  confifting  of  one  ccndu£tor  of  the  firft  clafs,  Of  the  fe- 
and  two  of  the  fecond.  coa<^  orc*er' 


Charcoal,  or 
Copper,  or 
Silver,  or 
Lead,  or 
Tin,  or 
Iron,  or 
Zinc, 


with  water,  or  with 
a  folution  of  any  hy¬ 
drogenated  alkaline 
fulphurets,  capable 
of  a£ling  on  the 
firft  three  metals  on- 

iy; 


and  a  folution  of 
nitrous  acid,  or 
oxygenated  mu¬ 
riatic  acid,  &c. 
capable  of  a&ing 
upon  all  the  me¬ 
tals. 


But  the  effe&s  of  the  galvanic  fluid  are  extremely 
feeble,  when  they  are  limited  to  the  operation  of  even 
the  moft  powerful  fimple  combinations.  In  the  pro- 
grefs  of  the  knowledge  of  galvanifm  it  was  foon  found, 
that  thefe  effects  might  be  combined  and  increafed  to 
almoft  any  degree.  This  is  done  by  connecting  toge¬ 
ther  a  number  of  aCtive  fimple  combinations,  which, 
it  is  to  be  obferved,  muft  be  fo  difpofed  that  they  may  .  to 
not  counteract  each  other.  A  number  of  fimple  com-  Batteries, 
binations  thus  connected  together  have  received  the 
name  of  batteries  ;  and  thefe  batteries  are  faid  to  be¬ 
long  to  the  firft  or  fecond  order,  according  as  the  fim¬ 
ple  combinations  of  which  they  are  formed,  are  com¬ 
pofed  of  fubftances  of  the  firft  or  fecond  order  of  con¬ 
ducting  powers.  Thus,  for  example,  if  a  plate  of  zinc 
be  laid  upon  a  plate  of  copper,  and  a  piece  of  moiften- 
ed  card  or  leather  be  laid  upon  the  zinc,  and  a  fimilar 
arrangement  of  three  other  pieces  be  laid  upon  the  firft, 
and  any  number  of  combinations  of  the  fame  kind  be 
continued,  taking  care  that  they  are  always  arranged 
in  the  fame  order,  the  whole  will  form  a  battery  of  the 
firft  order.  But  if  a  plate  of  copper  be  connected  with 
a  piece  of  cloth  moiftened  with  water,  and  the  latter 
with  another  piece  of  cloth,  moiftened  with  a  folution 
of  fulphuret  of  potafti,  and  this  be  conneCled  with  ano¬ 
ther  piece  of  copper,  repeating  the  fame  feries  to  any 
convenient  number,  a  battery  of  the  fecond  order  will 
be  formed  of  the  whole. 

Batteries  of  the  fecond  order  have  been  arranged  by 
Mr  Davy  into  the  three  following  claffes.  I .  The  moft 
feeble  battery  is  compofed,  when  lingle  metallic  plates 
are  fo  arranged  that  two  of  their  furfaces  or  oppolite 
extremities  are  in  contaCh  with  different  fluids,  the  one 
of  which  is  capable,  and  the  other  is  incapable,  of  oxi¬ 
dating  the  metal,  a  regular  feries  of  fuch  combinations 
are  formed.  2.  When  Angle  combinations  or  elements 
of  the  feries  are  each  compofed  of  a  Angle  plate  of  a- 
metallic  fubftance,  capable  of  a£ting  uponfulphurated 
hydrogen,  or  upon  fulphurets  diffolved  in  water,  ac¬ 
companied  with  portions  of  a  folution  of  fulphuret  of 
potafti  on  one  fide,  and  water  on  the  other.  3.  The 
third  clafs  is  the  moft  powerful,  being  formed  when 
metallic  fubftances  oxidable  in  acids,  and  capable  of 
a&ing  on  folutions  of  fulphurets,  are  conne<fted  as  plates 
with  oxidating  fluids,  and  folutions  of  fulphuret  of 
potafti,  and  fo  arranged  that  the  oppofite  fides  of  every 
plate  may  undergo  different  chemical  changes,  the  mode 
of  alternation  being  regular. 

The  firft  attempt  to  increafe  the  effedls  of  the  gal¬ 
vanic  fluid,  by  combining  a  feries  of  fimple  circles,  was  couronne . 
made  by  Volta)  to  this  he  gave  the  nam t  couronne  de  de  tailed 

tajfes . 
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tajfes.  Tiie  following  i-  the  conftruftion  and  mode  of 
applying  this  apparatus. 

Take  any  number  of  cups  or  glafs  tumolers  A,  B,  E, 
D,  E,  fig.  10.  Fill  them  about  three  fourths  full  with 
any  of  the  faline  folutions,  which  will  be  afterwards  de- 
fcribed,  as  that  of  common  fait  or  fal  ammoniac  in  wa- 
To  one  extremity  of  a  bent  brafs  wire  folder  a 
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plate  of  zinc  of  about  two  inches  m  diameter,  and  to 
the  other  extremity  of  the  fame  wire,  folder  in  the  fame 
manner  a  plate  of  copper  of  the  fame  diameter.  Ihefe 
connedfing  wares  are  reprefented  in  the  figure  by  the 
letters  a,  a ,  a ,  a;  and  the  plates  of  the. different  metals 
are  marked  with  the  letters  Z  and  C,  viz.  zinc  and  cop¬ 
per.  In  arranging  the  plates  in  the  veflels,  it  ought  to 
be  obferved,  that  a  plate  of  zinc  and  a  plate  of  copper 
belonging  to  different  wires,  muff  be  in  the  fame  .veffel, 
and  never  twro  plates  of  the  fame  kind.  Thus  in  the 
firft  veffel  A,  there  is  a  plate  of  copper  ;  in  the  fecond 
B,  connected  by  the  fame  wire,  there  is  a  plate  of  zinc  5 
in  the  fame  veffel  B,  there  is  alfo  a  plate  of  copper, 
which  is  conne&ed  by  means  of  another  ware  to  a  plate 
of  zinc  in  the  third  veffel  C.  The  fame  order  and  ar¬ 
rangement  are  to  be  obferved  to  whatever  number  of 
plates  and  veffels  the  feries  may  extend. 

Suppofe  now'that  the  apparatus  has  been  arranged  in 
the  way  deferibed  above,  and  the  veffels  have  been  fill¬ 
ed  with  a  folution  of  common  fait  in  water  j  if  the  num¬ 
ber  of  veffels  be  not  lefs  than  ten  or  twelve,  a  flight 
fhock  will  be  felt  by  immerfing  one  hand  in  the  veffel, 
at  one  extremity  of  the  feries,  and  the  other  hand  in 
the  veffel  at  the  other  extremity  j  as  for  inftance,  by 
putting  the  fingers  of  one  hand  in  the  veffel  A,  fig.  10. 
and  fuddenly  plunging  the  fingers  of  the  other  hand  in 
the  veffel  E.  The  fliock  will  perhaps  be  more  fenfibly 
felt  by  previoufly  w’etting  the  palms  of  both  hands,  and 
taking  a  lilver  or  pew7ter  fpoon  in  each  hand,  immerfe 
the  handle  of  the  one  into  the  veffel  A,  and  the  handle 
of  the  other  into  the  veffel  E. 

The  ftrength  of  this  apparatus  depends  on  the  num¬ 
ber  of  feries  of  plates  and  veffels  employed.  But  it  is 
obvious  that  this  feries  from  the  nature  of  the  apparatus 
could  not  be  greatly  extended  fo  as  to  afford  any  great 
increafe  of  power.  This  occurred  very  early  to  the  in¬ 
genious  difeoverer,  as  an  infurmountable  objection  to 
the  ufe  of  this  apparatus.  The  views  of  this  philofopher 
in  inveftigating  the  nature  of  galvanifm,  feem  at  this 
time  to  have  been  chiefly  directed  to  the  difeovery  of 
inftruments  or  apparatus,  by  means  of  which  he  might 
be  enabled  to  augment  its  powTer.  In  the  profecution 
of  his  inquiries,  therefore,  he  contrived  another  appa¬ 
ratus,  which  was  afterwards  known  by  the  name  of  the 
galvanic  pile,  and  fometimes,  but  more  rarely  by  that 
of  the  voltaic  pile  or  pile  of  Volta,  from  the  name  of 
the  difeoverer.  This  apparatus  is  conftru&ed  in  the 
following  manner. 

A  pile  of  moderate  ftrength  ma)Tbe  conftru61ed  of 
60  pairs  of  plates  of  zinc  and  copper,  each  plate  being 
about  two  inches  diameter  j  it  may  be  conftru&ed  alfo 
with  fimilar  plates  of  zinc  and  filver,  or  of  almoft  any 
two  other  diflimilar  metals.  Such  piles  have  been  very 
conveniently  conftru6ted,  with  half  crown  pieces  and 
plates  of  zinc  of  the  fame  fize,  or  more  conveniently 
with  penny  pieces  and  plates  of  zinc  of  the  fame  dia¬ 
meter.  But  of  whatever  different  metals  this  kind  of 
apparatus  is  to  be  conftru&ed,  the  fame  order  of  ar- 
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rangement  is  to  be  obferved  throughout  the  whole 

feries.  .  .  Apparatus 

Suppofe  the  metals  to  be  employed  m  the  conltruc-  - , 

tion  of  the  pile  are  zinc  and  copper,  (and  thefe  from 
view's  of  economy  have  been  moft  frequently  employed), 
an  equal  number  of  pieces  of  cloth,  pafteboard,  or 
leather,  of  the  fame  diameter  wdth  the  metallic  plates, 
is  to  be  prepared.  The  ufe  of  thefe  pieces  of  cloth  is 
to  retain  the  moifture,  by  means  of  which  the  com¬ 
munication  between  the  plates  is  formed,,  and  the  gal¬ 
vanic  combinations  are  completed  \  and  in  proportion 
to  the  length  of  time  during  which  the  pieces  of  cloth 
or  ether  fubftances  retain  the  fluid  wdiich  they  have  ab- 
forbed,  the  operation  of  the  pile  continues.  I  he  pile 
is  formed  by  placing  a  pair  of  plates,  one  of  zinc,  and 
one  of  copper,  upon  a  Hand,  the  one  immediately  above 
the  other.  Upon  this  pair  of  plates  is  then  placed  a 
piece  of  cloth  which  has  been  foaked  in  fome  faline  fo¬ 
lution,  as  that  of  common  fait,  or  fal  ammoniac.  Up¬ 
on  this  piece  of  cloth  is  placed  another  pair  of  plates, 
arranged  in  the  fame  order  as  the  firft  pair.  It  makes 
no  difference  which  of  the  metals  is  placed  firft  in  the 
feries,  only  it  is  neceffary'to  take  care  that  the  fame 
order  be  preferred  throughout  the  whole  pile.  If 
the  feries,  for  inftance,  begins  with  copper,  it  runs  in 
the  following  order  :  copper,  zinc,  cloth  j  copper,  zinc, 
cloth,  &c.  to  whatever  number  of  pairs  of  plates  and 
pieces  of  cloth  the  feries  may  extend. 

But  if  the  number  of  feries  amount  to  60  pairs,  it 
will  be  neceffary  to  have  rods  to  confine  the  pairs  of 
plates,  and  to  retain  them  in  a  perpendicular  column  } 
for  without  this  the  wTeight  at  top  would  be  fo  confi- 
derable,  that  the  leaf!  inclination  to  one  fide  (and  this 
could  not  well  be  avoided)  would  derange  the  whole 
apparatus.  The  rods  which  have  been  employed  for  this 
purpofe  have  been  fometimes  made  of  glafs,  and  foine- 
tim'es  of  wood.  When  wood  is  ufed,  it  fliould  be  pret¬ 
ty  dry,  or  baked,  by  which  means  its  conducing 
power  Is  either  greatly  diminifhed  or  entirely  de¬ 
ft  royed. 

The  pile  being  conftru&ed  in  this  manner,  its  effects 
may  be  obferved,  by  applying  the  fingers  of  one  hand 
moiftened  with  water  to  the  loweft  pair  of  plates,  and 
then  touching  with  the  fingers  of  the  other  hand  moif¬ 
tened  in  the  fame  manner,  the  upper  pair  of  plates, 
thus  completing  the  communication  between  the  extre¬ 
mities  of  the  pile.  Every  time  that  this  communica¬ 
tion  is  made,  a  fenfation  is  experienced,  fimilar  to  a 
flight  fhock  of  ele£tricity.  The  intenfity  of  this  fliock 
is  m  proportion  to  the  number  of  the  pairs  of  plates, 
the  nature  of  the  fluid  employed,  and  the  care,  wdth 
which  the  pile  has  been  erefted,  or  the  time  that  it  has 
continued  in  action.  With  a  pile  of  60  pairs  of  plates, 
the  fhock  will  be  perceptible  through  the  fingers, 
or  the  wdiole  of  the  hand,  and  in  fome  perfons,  when 
it  is  in  full  activity,  it  will  extend  as  high  as  the 
elbows. 

In  making  experiments  with  this  kind  of  apparatus, 
it  will  be  found  that  50  or  60  pairs  of  plates  will  be  a 
fufficient  number  to  be  ereaed  in  one  pile  $  but  to  in- 
creafe  the  pow7er  of  the  galvanic  fluid,  a  number  of 
piles  may  be  conneaed  together.  This  may  be  done 
in  tw'o  ways  j  either  by  combining  the  feparate.  aaion 
of  the  different  piles  employed  *,  as,  for  inftance,  if  three 
piles  are  conftruaed,  let  the  pairs  of  plates  be  arranged 
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Con  ft  rue-  in  each  exa£lly  in  the  fame  way,  and  let  the  conduct- 
tion  of  ing  fubdances,  as  wires,  pafs  from  the  top  and  bottom 

t - y _ .*  of  each  to  one  common  condu£tor.  In  this  cafe  we 

have  the  a&ion  of  three  different  currents  of  the  gal¬ 
vanic  fluid  \  but  whatever  number  of  piles  may  be  em¬ 
ployed,  their  mutual  a£lion  may  be  fo  combined,  that 
the  whole  effe£t  may  be  produced  by  one  fingle  cur¬ 
rent.  Suppofe  the  metallic  plates  of  one  pile  are  ar¬ 
ranged  in  the  following  order j  copper,  zinc,  cloth  \ 
copper,  zinc,  cloth,  &c.  then  the  plates  of  the  fecond 
muit  be  arranged  in  a  different  order,  namely,  zinc, 
copper,  cloth  \  zinc,  copper,  cloth,  &c.  and  the  plates 
of  the  third  in  the  fame  way  as  the  firil,  viz.  copper, 
zinc,  cloth  j  copper,  zinc,  cloth,  &c.  The  three  piles 
being  thus  arranged,  let  a  metallic  conductor,  as  a  flip 
of  copper  or  zinc,  be  placed  between  the  tops  of  the 
firft  and  fecond  pile,  and  a  fimilar  condu£lor  be  placed 
between  the  bottom  of  the  fecond  and  third  piles ;  and 
when  they  are  thus  conne&ed  together,  let  the  fingers 
of  one  hand  moiftened,  be  placed  at  the  lowed:  pair  of 
plates  of  the  firfl  pile,  and  the  fingers  of  the  other  hand, 
alfo  moiflened,  be  brought  in  contaft  with  the  upper 
pair  of  plates  of  the  third,  a  violent  (hock  will  be  felt. 
The  fliock  will  be  the  fame  as  if  the  whole  number  of 
pairs  of  plates  of  which  the  three  piles  are  compofed 
were  formed  into  a  fingle  pile  )  for  the  fame  order  of 
arrangement  being  obferved  from  the  bottom  of  the  fint 
pile  to  the  top,  and  from  the  top  of  the  fecond  pile  to 
the  bottom,  and  again  from  the  bottom  of  the  third 
pile  to  the  top,  the  current  pafles  uninterruptedly 
through  the  whole  feries,  as  if  it  were  uniformly  ar¬ 
ranged  in  one  pile. 

The  effe&s  of  this  apparatus  may  be  farther  obferv¬ 
ed  in  its  chemical  action.  If  the  circle  is  completed, 
or  the  communication  between  the  extremities  of  the 
apparatus  by  means  of  charcoal  be  formed,  a  fpark  is 
produced.  This  is  done  by  attaching  a  piece  of  well  pre¬ 
pared  charcoal  to  a  wire  which  communicates  with  one 
extremity  of  the  apparatus,  and  another  fimilar  piece 
of  charcoal  to  another  wire  communicating  with  the 
other  extremity  \  if  the  two  pieces  of  charcoal  be 
brought  into  conta&,  .thus  completing  the  circle,  a 
fpark  will  be  obferved,  and  this  may  be  repeated  as 
long  as  the  adlivity  of  the  pile  continues.  The  chemi¬ 
cal  effedls  of  fuch  an  apparatus  are  alfo  exhibited  in  the 
decompofition  of  water.  The  apparatus  for  effe&ing 
this  decompofition,  and  the  method  of  ufing  it,  will  be 
afterwards  deferibed. 

But  it  was  foon  found  that  the  effe&s  of  this  pile, 
although  when  it  is  firfl:  eredfted  it  poffeffes  confidera- 
ble  energy,  in  a  very  fliort  time  it  becomes  extremely 
feeble,  and  at  laft  altogether  imperceptible.  This  is 
owing  to  the  pieces  of  cloth  or  other  fubflance  which 
is  interpofed  between  the  pairs  of  plates  being  deprived 
of  their  moifture,  either  by  evaporation,  or  by  being 
fqneezed  out,  from  the  weight  of  the  plates. ,  The  lat¬ 
ter  effe£t,  it  is  obvious,  muft  be  in  proportion  to  the 
height,  and  confequently  the  incumbent  preffure  of  the 
upper  on  the  lower  part  of  the  pile  •  and  befides  this, 
the  liquid  as  it  oozes  out,  trickles  down  the  fides  of  the 
pile,  fo  that  the  different  pairs  of  plates  are  lefs  perfe  ff- 
ly  infulated  than  they  otherwife  ought  to  be,  to  produce 
the  full  effeft. 

Various  contrivances  were  thought  of  to  obviate 
thefe.  inconveniences,  and  the  firfl:  which  was  propofed 
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was  announced  by  the  ingenious  inventor  of  the  pile  Conftruc- 
himfelf.  Volta  inclofed  his  piles,  after  they  were  ere&ed,  tlon  °f 
with  wax  or  pitch.  By  this  contrivance,  which  he  put  APParatns/ 
in  pra&ice  on  two  columns  or  piles,  each  confiding  of  v  ** 
20  plates,  he  fucceeded  fo  far  in  preventing  the  incon¬ 
veniences  alluded  to  above,  that  their  effefts  continued  ' 
nearly  undiminifhed  for  feveral  weeks.  By  other  con¬ 
trivances  the  plates  and  pieces  of  cloth  or  pafteboard 
were  arranged  horizontally,  by  which  means  fome  of 
the  inconveniences  of  the  upright  column  were  avoid¬ 
ed  ;  among  thefe  the  unequal  preffure  was  removed,  but 
ft  ill  it  was  found  that  the  evaporation  continued,  fo- 
that  it  was  not  long  before  its  operation  began  to  dimi- 
nifh,  and  at  laft  to  be  entirely  interrupted. 

As  it  was  found  that  the  chemical  effefts  of  theTpile 
were  greatly  increafed  by  employing  plates  of  a  larger 
furface,  even  when  the  number  was  greatly  diminifh- 
ed,  piles  were  ere&ed  both  on  the  continent  and  in 
Britain,  with  plates  from  10  to  14  inches  fquare. 

Twelve  or  fourteen  pairs  of  plates  of  the  above  fize^ 
arranged  in  the  fame  way  as  thofe  which  have  been 
already  deferibed,  produced  very  coniiderable  chemical 
effefls,  fuch  as,  burning  phofphorus,  fetting  fire  to 
gunpowder,  and  deflagrating  gold  and  filver  leaf.  The 
pieces  of  thick  cloth  or  pafteboard  moiftened  with  wa¬ 
ter,  to  which  a  certain  proportion  of  nitric  acid  was 
added,  were  ufually  employed  in  the  conftru&ion  of 
this  pile  \  but  it  is  unneceffary  to  mention  that  it  was 
attended  with  fimilar  inconveniences  to  thofe  which 
accompanied  the  fmaller  pile.  Thefe  inconveniences 
probably  led  to  another  and  more  effe&ual  contrivance 
for  exhibiting  the  effe&s  of  galvanifm.  But  before  we. 
give  an  account  of  thefe,  we  fhall  farther  illuftrate  the 
nature  and  conftru&ion  of  the  pile  with  an  explana¬ 
tion  of  fig.  1 1.  and  12.  » 

Fig.  ir.  is  a  reprefentation  of  a  pile  compofed  of 
copper,  zinc,  and  pieces  of  pafteboard,  focked  in  fome 
faline  folution.  The  pile  is  erected  on  the  ftand  A, 
and  the  different  parts  of  which  it  is  compofed  are 
retained  in  their  perpendicular  pofition  by  means  of  the  . 
three  rods  made  of  glafs  or  baked  wood,  b,  b.  The 
pieces  of  metal  are  marked  r,  z,  and  the  pafteboard 
/>,  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  placed.  The  pile 
being  ere&ed  from  bottom  to  top  in  the  fame  order, 
let  a  piece  of  wire  e  be  inferted  under  the  lower  pair 
of  plates,  and  let  another  wire  f  be  kept  in  contact 
with  the  upper  furface  of  the  upper  pair  of  plates  ; 
the  different  parts  being  thus  difpofed,  if  the  fingers  of 
one  hand  moiftened  be  brought  in  contact  with  the 
wire  e ,  and  the  fingers  of  the  other  hand  alfo  moiften¬ 
ed,  be  brought  111  contaft  with  the  wire  fy.  a  fhock 
will  be  felt,  and  thus  it  will  be  found  that  the  energy 
of  tlie  pile  will  continue  till  the  moifture  of  the  pieces 
of  pafteboard  has  evaporated,  or  the  peculiar  change 
which  takes  place  on  one  of  the  metVs  during  its  ac¬ 
tion,  and  which  will  be  taken  notice  of  afterwards,  has 
been  effefled. 

Fig.  1 2.  exhibits  a  view  of  a  combination  of  three 
piles,  A,  B,  C.  In  the  column  A  the  arrangement  is 
copper,  zinc,  pafteboard  \  copper,  zinc,  pafteboard,  &c. 
in  the  column  A,  this  arrangement  is  reverfed,  from 
the  bottom  of  the  column,  which  is  zinc,  copper,  pafte¬ 
board  5  zinc,  copper,  pafteboard,  &c. ;  becaufe  it  nnift 
be  the  fame  as  if  the  column  B  were  placed  upon  the 
top  of  the  column  A,  the  points  A  and  B  being  brought 
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into  contact,  only  having  a  piece  of  pafteboard  inter- 
pofed.  The  third  column  C  is  arranged  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  column  A,  viz.  copper,  zinc,  pafteboard; 
copper,  zinc,  pafteboard,  &c.  Thus,  then,  the  three 
columns  are  fo  arranged,  that  the  different  fenes  fuc- 
ceed  each  other  from  the  bottom  of  column  A  to 
the  top,  from  the  top  of  column  B  to  the  bottom,  and 
from  the  bottom  of  column  C  to  the  top,  as  if  the 
whole  had  been  difpofed  in  one  column  A.  A  com¬ 
munication  is  then  formed  between  the  top  of  the  column 
A  and  the  top  of  column  B,  by  a  metallic  condu&or  D, 
and  between  the  bottom  of  column  B,  and  the  bottom  of 
column  C,  by  means  of  the  metallic  conductor  E.  II 
then  the  fingers  of  one  hand  moiftened  are  brought 
into  contaft  with  the  wire  F,  which  communicates 
with  the  bottom  of  column  A,  and  the  fingers  of  the 
other  hand  alfo  moiftened  are  brought  into  contact 
with  the  wire  G,  a  fmart  fhock.  will  be  felt,  from  the 
combined  aftion  of  the  three  columns  or  piles. 

The  inconveniences  of  the  pile,  as  we  have  already 
hinted,  were  foon  felt  by  thofe  who  were  eager  in  the 
inveftigation  of  galvanifm,  and  who  wifhed  their  ex¬ 
periments  to  continue  with  undiminifhed  energy,  that 
they  might  be  enabled  to  afeertain  with  precifion  the 
new  and  curious  fads  which  prefented  themfelves. 
Thefe  inconveniences,  it  is  very  probable,  fuggefted  the 
improvements  in  galvanic  apparatus  which  we  are  now 
to  deferibe. 

By  the  invention  of  the  trough,  for  which  we  are 
indebted  to  the  ingenuity  of  Mr  Cruikfhank  of  Wool¬ 
wich,  the  progrefs  of  galvanifm  became  rapid  and  bril¬ 
liant;  for  by  this  means  philofophers  were  enabled  not 
only  to  give  a  longer  duration  to  their  experiments, 
but  to  command  a  degree  of  energy  in  the  galvanic 
fluid,  which,  before  the  difeovery  of  this  apparatus, 
was  not  even  fufpe6ted.  This  apparatus,  we  believe, 
is  now  almoft  univerfally  employed  for  galvanic  ex¬ 
periments.  We  fhall  therefore  give  a  more  detailed  ac¬ 
count  of  the  method  of  conftru&ing  and  ufing  it. 

Troughs  with  plates  of  various  fizes  have  been  con- 
itru&ed,  from  %  to  6,  8,  and  even  14  inches  fquare ; 
but  as  an  example,  we  fhall  fuppofe  the  following 
trough  to  be  conftru&ed  with  plates  of  about  four 
inches  fquare.  A  wooden  trough  AB,  fig.  13*  *s 
made  of  baked  mahogany;  the  length  may  be  about 
go  inches,  and,  as  we  fhall  fuppofe  the  number  of 
pairs  of  plates  to  be  50,  an  equal  number  of  grooves 
is  to  be  cut  on  the  fides  and  bottom  in  the  infide  of 
the  trough.  Thefe  grooves  are  to  be  cut  at  equal  dis¬ 
tances  from  each  other,  and  the  width  of  each  groove 
is  to  be  fuch,  as  to  correfpond  nearly  to  the  thicknefs  of 
each  pair  of  plates,  fo  that  the  latter  may  flip  eafily  into 
the  grooves. 

The  plates  are  like  thofe  which  have  been  already 
deferibed  in  the'  conftru&ion  of  the  pile  made  of  zinc 
and  copper.  No  difficulty  has  ever  occurred  in  pro¬ 
curing  plates  of  copper  for  this  purpofe  ;  becaufe  all 
that  is  necefiary  is  to  cut  them  out  of  fheets  of  cop¬ 
per  of  the  requifite  thicknefs  to  any  fize  that  is  want¬ 
ed.  But  the  cafe  has  been  very  different  with  regard 
to  plates  of  zinc,  efpecially  where  large  plates  were  re¬ 
quired.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  caff;  them  in 
moulds  of  fand,  fuch  as  are  ufed  for  cafting  different 
utenfils  of  other  metals  ;  but  thefe  attempts,  it  wuuld 
appear,  have  been  generally  unfuccefsfuh  The  method 
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which  it  is  faid  has  fucceeded  beft  in  forming  plates  of  Conftruc- 
conftderable  fize  is  the  following,  lire  zinc  of. 


w 


any  conftderable  iize  is  tne  lonowmg.  Apparatus. 

vhich  the  plates  are  to  be  compofed  is  to  be  melted - rmmmJ 

in  a  narrow-inouthed  veffel,  fo  that  a  imall  furface  oi 
fufed  metal  may  be  expofed.  The  reafon  of  tms  is,  that 
the  metal  when  it  reaches  a  certain  temperature  is  very 
rapidly  oxidated  in  confequence  of  the  ffrong  affinity 
between  this  metal  and  oxygen.  The  metal  m  this  ffate 
is  converted  into  a  fine  flocculent  fubftance,  known  by 
the  name  of  flowers  of  zinc.  T  his  change  therefore, 
as  it  is  attended  with  a  lofs  of  the  metal,  is  to  be  as 
much  as  pofiible  avoided.  A  mould  of  {lone  of  the  di- 
menfions  of  the  propofed  plates  (in  this  cafe  four  ni¬ 
ches),  and  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  thickneis,  is 
to  be  prepared ;  but  one  formed  of  brafs  is  found  to 
anfwer  the  purpofe  ftill  better*  When  the  metal  is  m 
perfeft  fufion,  the  plates  ffiould  be  caff  as-  quickly  as 
poffible,  becaufe,  as  the  metal  cools  rapidly,  cavities  and 
imperfeaions  would  appear  on  the  furface  from  its  flow¬ 
ing  unequally. 

The  plates  of  zinc  being  prepared,  plates  of  copper 
which  need  not  exceed  one-tenth  of  the  thicknefs  of  the 
zinc  plates  are  to  be  cut  out  of  a  fheet  of  copper  to  the 
requifite  dimenfions,  viz.  correfponding  to  the  fize  of  the 
zinc  plates.  The  copper  plates  muff  be  reduced  by 
hammering  to  a  fmooth  and  plane  furface  that  they  may 
apply  exactly  to  the  furface  of  the^zinc  plates,  and  be 
in  contaa  in  as  many  points  as  poffible.  15 

The  plates  being  thus  prepared  are  to  be  foldered  to- Soldering 
gether;  but  it  muff  be  obferved  that  it  is  not  to  betheP^e3’ 
through  the  whole  extent  of  the  plate.  It  is  found 
quite  fufficient  to  folder  them  about  one-fourth  of  an 
inch  from  the  edges.  The  folder  employed  for  this 
purpofe  is  foft  folder  ;  and  great  precaution  muff  be 
obferved  that  the  union  at  the  edges  be  fo  dole  as  to 
prevent  any  of  the  liquid  with  wffiich  the  cells  in  the 
trough  are  to  be  filled  from  entering  between  the  plates; 
for  otherwife  the  power  of  its  a£fion  would  be  greatly 
interrupted  or  perhaps  entirely  deftroyed. 

T  he  operation  of  foldering  was  performed  with  con- 
fiderable  difficulty  by  many  workmen ;  at  leaf!,  it  was 
found  that  in  many  cafes  the  plates  were  either  not  in 
contaft  when  the  dimenfions  were  large,  or  the  joints 
were  not  perfedly  fecure.  We  are  not  certain  in  what 
way  this  operation  is  generally  performed,  but  we  know 
that  this  difficulty  has  been  obviated  by  the  following 
contrivance.  The  infide  angles  on  the  edges  of  the 
plates,  that  is,  on  the  fides  of  the  plates  which  are  to 
be  united  together,  are  filed  awTay,  fo  that,  when  the 
plates  are  brought  into  clofe  contaa,  a  triangular  groove 
all  round  the  edge  of  the  pair  of  plates  remains..  This 
proove  is  filled  tvith  folder,  ana  the  operation  is  con- 
duaed  in  the  ufual  way.  Plates  foldered  according  to 
this  contrivance  have  been  found  to  anfwer  the  purpofe 
extremely  welh"  But  this  inconvenience  is  now  rendered 
lefs  embarraffing  fince  the  difeovery  of  rendering  zinc 
malleable  and  flexible  w7as  made,  for  plates  of  zme  of 
this  defeription  are  of  a  much  more  equal  thicknefs, 
are  thinner  and  fmoother,  fo  that  the  copper  can  be 
brought  into  a  clofer  contaa.  The  plates  which  have 
been  prepared  of  malleable  zinc  have  the  copper  folded 
over  the  edge  of  the  zinc  plates,  and  m  this  way  they 
are  fecured  without  difficulty,  by  foldering. 

In  whatever  way  the  pairs  of  plates  are  to  be  fecured, 
fo  that  they  may  remain  in  clofe  contaa,  they  are  after- 
*  wards 
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Conftruc-  wards  to  be  fixed  in  the  grooves  of  the  box  prepared 
tion  of  for  t}jeir  reception  \  and  here  it  is  to  be  obferved  that 
.  _  U  *.  each  individual  pair  of  plates  is  to  be  completely  inf¬ 

lated.  This  is  done  by  means  of  a  particular  kind  of 
cement,  the  life  of  which  is  not  only  to  retain  the  pairs 
of  plates  in  their  places,  and  to  render  their  inflation 
complete,  but  alfo  to  defend  the  wood  of  the  box  againit 
the  a6tion  of  the  fluid  which  is  employed  to  fill  the  cells 
I(5  of  the  trough. 

Cement  for  The  cement  which  is  employed  for  this  purpofe  is 
Securing  the  compofed  of  rofin,  bees-wax,  and  fine  brick  dull,  or 
plates.  powdered  red  ochre.  Different  proportions  of  thefe 
Jubilances,  it  would  appear,  have  been  recommended  in 
the  conftrudlion  of  galvanic  troughs.  According  to 
fome,  five  parts  of  rofm,  four  of  bees-wax,  and  two  of 
powdered  red  ochre,  are  found  to  anfwer  this  purpofe 
extremely  well.  The  rofin  and  bees-wax  are  melted 
together,  that  they  may  be  completely  incorporated, 
and  the  red  ochre  is  afterwards  added.  According 
to  others,  four  ounces  of  bees-wax,  eight  ounces  of  rofin, 
and  about  an  ounce  of  fine  brick  dull,  melted  together 
in  the  fame  way,  are  alfo  found  to  anfwer  the  fame 
purpofe  equally  well.  With  this  cement  the  pairs  of 
plates  are  fecured  in  the  grooves,  and  the  intervening 
Spaces  on  the  inlide  of  the  bottom  and  fides  of  the 
trough  are  alfo  covered  with  it,  to  defend  the  wood 
from  the  action  of  the  fluid.  It  is  fcarcely  neceffary 
to  obferve,  that  the  plates  are  to  be  arranged  in  the 
fame  way  throughout  the  trough  as  the  firft  pair  j  that 
is,  if  the  copper  fide  of  the  firfb  pair  of  plates  be 
towards  the  end  of  the  trough  at  B,  all  the  other 
pairs  are  to  be  fo  arranged  to  have  their  copper 
fides  towards  the  fame  point  B,  and  the  zinc  fides 
towards  the  other  end  of  the  trough  A.  The  plates 
being  arranged  in  this  way,  the  end  of  the  trough  B 
is  called  the  copper  end  of  the  trough  or  battery,  and 
the  end  A  is  called  the  zinc  end. 

Superior  advantages  are  derived  from  arranging  the 
plates  in  this  way,  to  that  of  conltru&ing  them  in  the 
method  defcribed  for  the  pile j  for  in  this  way  the 
fluid  can  be  applied  more  equally  and  with  greater 
facility  \  the  apparatus  is  more  convenient  for  per¬ 
forming  experiments ;  its  action  continues  for  a  con- 
fiderably  longer  time,  and  there  is  little  or  no  trouble 
in  cleaning  the  plates  after  the  operation.  It  is  other- 
wife  with  the  pil£,  for,  after  it  has  been  once  ufed, 
the  furface  of  the  zinc  plates  is  fo  much  oxidated, 
that  before  they  can  be  employed  again,  they  mud 
be  fcourfcd  or  filed,  which,  it  is  obvious,  mult  be  a 
troublefome  and  tedious  procefs  \  but  in  the  trough 
the  oxidated  furface  of  the  plates  is  cleaned  in  every 
fuccefiive  operation,  the  fluid  which  is  employed  dif- 
folving  the  oxide  which  has  collected  on  the  furface 
of  the  zinc  plates. 

Li  aid  to  In  treating  of  the  confirmation  and  action  of  the  pile, 
fill  the  we  have  already  obferved  that  different  faline  folutions 

trough.  were  employed,  to  moiften  the  pieces  of  cloth  or  pafte- 

board  interpofcd  between  the  pairs  of  plates.  Theffr  folu¬ 
tions  were  muriate  of  foda  or  common  fait,  muriate  of 
ammonia  or  fal  ammoniac,  and  fometimes  fulphate  of 
potafh.  Similar  folutions  will  anfwer  the  purpofe  of 
filling  the  cells  of  the  trough,  but  thefe  are  found  to  be 
•  weaker  than  folutions  of  the  acids  *,  and,  befides,  as  they 

are  apt  to  cryftallize  on  the  plates,  it  becomes  extreme¬ 
ly  troublefome  to  clean  the  trough.  Acid  folutions, 
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therefore,  which  are  more  powerful,  have  been  ptcperly  Cnnrtmc- 
preferred  j  and  the  acid  which  feems  to  anfwer  bell,  on  °\ 
different  accounts,  is  the  nitric  ;  the  proportion  to  be  ;^PP^ratllj; 
employed,  it  is  obvious,  muft  vary  according  to  the 
Strength  of  the  acid.  Of  the  common  acid  of  the  (hops, 
one  part  with  16  of  water  will  form  a  pretty  a£tive 
mixture  j  but  when  the  acid  is  ftronger,  it  may  be  ne- 
ceffary  to  add  20  parts  of  water.  But  this  mixture  is 
attended  with  the  inconvenience  of  the  evolution  of  ni¬ 
trous  gas,  which,  it  is  well  known,  is  extremely  difa- 
greeable,  and  is  injurious  to  refpiration  \  and,  on  ac* 
count  of  the  high  price  of  nitric  acid,  when  a  large 
quantity  of  this  mixture  is  required,  it  becomes  very 
expenfive.  Sulphuric  acid  mixed  with  water  has  alfo 
been  employed  for  the  fame  purpofe,  and  it  is  found  to 
anfwer  very  well.  The  ufe  of  this  acid,  however,  is 
liable  to  many  ferious  objedtions.  Its  action  is  too 
rapid  j  and,  by  its  operation  on  the  zinc,  hydrogen  gas  is 
difengaged  in  fuch  quantity  as  to  be  inconvenient  to 
the  operator.  So  much  heat  is  evolved  during  its 
action,  that  the  cement  which  is  ufed  for  fecuring  the 
plates  in  the  trough,  is  apt  to  be  rendered  fo’ft  and 
loofened.  Muriatic  acid  alfo  has  been  employed,  and 
this  is  recommended  by  fome  as  in  different  refpedts  the 
moft  convenient.  One  part  of  muriatic  acid  and  16  of 
water  form  a  mixture  which  anfwers  the  purpofe  ex¬ 
tremely  well.  The  action  of  this  mixture  is  flow  and 
uniform,  and  the  quantity  of  hydrogen  gas  which  is 
evolved  is  fo  fmall  as  to  produce  little  inconvenience. 

The  ufe  of  this  acid  is  attended  with  another  advantage, 
that  the  plates  are  kept  uniformly  clean. 

Whatever  mixture  has  been  employed,  unlefs  the 
operation  has  been  continued  for  a  very  long  time, 
when  it  is  emptied  from  the  trough,  it  may  be  bottled 
up,  and  referved  for  future  ufe  \  rind  if  the  molt  power¬ 
ful  a£tion  of  the  trough  is  not  required,  the  fame  mix¬ 
ture  may  be  employed  feveral  times.  Here  it ,  may  be 
worth  while  to  notice,  that  the  precaution  of  emptying 
the  trough  fhould  be  invariably  obferved,  as  foon  as  the 
experiments  for  which  it  was  filled  and  prepared  are 
finiflied ,  by  this  management  there  will  be  a  confider- 
able  faving,'  both  of  the  fluid  and  of  the  furface  of  the 
plates,  which  undergo  oxidation.  In  filling  the  trough 
with  the  fluid,  it  fhould  be  obferved  that  it  does  not 
rife  higher  than  about  ^  of  an  inch  from  the  upper  edge 
of  the  plates  ;  and  after  the  filling  of  the  trough  is 
completed,  the  upper  edges  of  the  plates,  as  well  as  the 
edges  of  the  trough,  fliould  be  carefully  wiped  dry,  that 
there  may  be  no  communication  between  the  fluid  in  the 
cells,  but  through  the  metallic  fubftances. 


A  trough  compofed  of  50  plates  of  three  inches  fquare, 
wall  be  found  fuitable  for  a  great  variety  of  ufeful  and 
entertaining  experiments )  but  when  it  is  found  neceffary 
to  produce  a  more  powerful  a£tion  of  the  galvanic  fluid, 
a  greater  number  of  pairs  of  plates*  or  the  fame  number 
with  a  larger  furface,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
adtion  required,  muft  be  employed.  We  have  already 
obferved,  that  feveral  columns  or  piles  may  be  fo  con- 
ftrudted  as  to  have  the  full  effect  of  their  combined 
adtion,  in  the  fame  way  as  if  they  formed  a  Angle  pile. 

By  fimilar  management,  different  troughs  or  batteries 
may  be  fo  arranged  as  to  combine  together  the.  effects 
of  each,  as  if  they  constituted  a  Angle  trough  or  battery. 

And  all  that  is  neceffary  to  obferve  is,  that  to  whatever  © 
extent  the  feries  may  be  carried,  the  furface  of"  each  of 
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^or  ft  rue-  the  plates  niuft  be  oppafed  to  the  furface  of  a  different 
tion  of  Biat‘  .  as,  for  inflance,  the  zinc  furface  of  one  of  the 
Apparatus  muq  conftantly  oppolite  to  the  copper  furface  of 

the  next  plate  in  the  feries.  The  different  troughs  thus 
uniformly  arranged,  are  to  be  conne&ed  together  by 
means  of  metallic  condu&ors.  A  flip  of  copper,  for 
inflance,  about  half  the  width  of  the  trough,  is  inferted 
by  its  oppofite  extremities  in  the  cells  of  the  ends  of 
two  of  the  troughs. 

When  the  plates  are  of  very  large  fize,  their  weight, 
v  with  that  of  the  quantity  of  fluid  required  to  fill  the 
cells,  renders  the  trough  very  unmanageable.  It  is  then 
neceffary  to  fix  it  in  a  frame  of  fufticient  flrength,  to 
fupport  its  weight  by  means  of  axles  of  brafs  or  iron, 
fixed  to  the  cutfide  of  the  box.  By  this  contrivance 
the  fluid  can  be  eafily  poured  out  into  a  proper  veffel, 
placed  under  the  trough. 

We  fhall  afterwards  fpeak  more  particularly  of  the 
effe&s  of  plates  of  different  extent  of  furface  \  here, 
however,  it  may  be  neceffary  to  obferve,  that  in  com¬ 
bining  together  two  or  more  troughs  or  batteries,  to 
have  the  full  effe£l  of  fuch  a  number  of  plates  as  may 
be  employed,  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  their  fur- 
faces,  the  furface  of  the  plates  in  each  trough  fliould  be 
the  fame,  otherwife,  if  troughs  of  different  extent  of 
furfaces  be  employed,  the  a£fion  of  that  trough  which 
has  the  largeil  furface  is  diminifhed,  and  reduced  to  that 
of  the  adlion  of  the  trough  whofe  plates  have  the  (mailed 
extent  of  furface.  This  circumftance  is  neceffary  to  be 
attended  to,  for,  if  it  is  overlooked  in  the  conftruftion 
or  combination  of  different  batteries,  the  effects  will  be 
fo  feeble  as  to  produce  difappointment  without  the  caufe 
being  knowTn. 

In  making  experiments  with  the  trough,  the  com¬ 
munication  is  to  be  formed  between  the  two  extremities, 
or  the  circle  is  to  be  completed  in  the  fame  wTay  as  has 
been  already  directed  in  the  management  of  the  pile. 
For  this  purpofe  there  is  a  projecting  piece  of  wood 
fixed  to  the  upper  edge  of  each  of  the  ends  of  the  trough } 
this  is  perforated  fo  as  to  admit  a  piece  of  wire  which 
paffes  through  to  the  fluid  in  the  two  lad  cells  at  the 
extremity  of  the  trough.  If  then  the  wires  are  placed 
in  this  (ituation,  and  the  moidened  fingers  of  one  hand 
touch  the  wire  at  one  extremity,  while  the  moidened 
fingers  of  the  other  hand  are  brought  into  contaCt  with 
the  wire  at  the  other  extremity  of  the  trough,  a  diock 
will  be  felt ;  and  in  this  way  the  circle  is  completed. 

The  other  parts  of  the  apparatus  which  are  neceffary 
to  conduct  experiments  with  a  trough  of  this  defeription, 
are  fo  fimple  as  fcarcely  to  require  any  particular  de¬ 
feription.  All  that  is  wanted  for  deflagrating  metals  is 
to  have  a  bent  wire  fixed  at  one  extremity  of  the 
trough,  and.  to  have  a  polidied  plate  of  copper  or  zinc 
communicating  with  the  other  extremity  of  the  trough 
by  means  of  a  flexible  wire.  The  metal  to  be  defla¬ 
grated  is  placed  upon  the  bent  wire,  and  the  metallic 
plate  is  brought  into  contact  with  it. 

.  18  The  apparatus  for  the  decompofition  of  water  $s  the 

for  decom-  following.  A  glafs  tube,  G,  H,  fig.  1 1 .  about  three 
inches  long,  and  i  inch  in  diameter,  is  furnifhed  with  a 
tight  cork  at  the  upper  end  G,  through  which  cork  the 
wire  i  communicating  with  the  upper  part  of  the  pile, 
paffes.  It  may  be  alfo  furniihed  with  a  cork  at  the 
other  extremity  H,  but  this  mud  have  grooves  cut  on 
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its  fldes,  to  allow  the  wTater  to  efcape  from  the  tube.  Conflruc- 
The  wire  K  communicating  with  the  bottom  of  the  t')°”a^s 
pile,  paffes  through  this  cork  \  or  without  the  cork  at  Pl)a^atus; 
this  extremity,  if  the  tube  is  retained  in  its  perpendi¬ 
cular  pofitiori  by  any  other  contrivance,  the  wire  K  may 
be  puffed  within  the  tube.  When  this  operation  is  to 
commence,  the  tube  is  to  be  filled  with  water,  the  cork 
at  the  upper  extremity  G  being  made  air-tight,  and 
then  it  is  to  be  inverted,  and  the  extremity  II  to  be 
placed  in  a  fmall  cup  or  bafon  of  water ;  after  which  the 
wire  K  being  introduced,  the  circle  is  completed  be¬ 
tween  the  wires  through  the  medium  of  the  water  in 
the  tube,  the  decompofition  of  which  will  go  on  as  long 
as  the  communication  and  the  action  of  the  pile  are 
continued.  This  procefs  will  be  obferved  by  bubbles 
of  air  efcaping  from  one  of  the  wires,  and  rifing  to  the 
top  of  the  tube  j  or  if  the  wires  are  of  gold  or  of  piatina, 
bubbles  of  air  will  be  fecn  paffmg  from  the  extremity 
of  both  wires,  and  this  air  collecting  at  the  top  of  the 
tube,  forces  out  a  quantity  of  w7ater  equal  to  the  fpace 
which  it  occupies.  The  lame  experiment  may  be  made 
by  means  of  a  Hill  fimpler  apparatus.  «If  the  wires  com¬ 
municating  with  the  extremities  of  the  pile  are  intro¬ 
duced  into  a  fmall  glafs  phial  filled  with  water,  and  in¬ 
verted  in  a  bafon  of  water,  the  fame  procefs  of  decom¬ 
pofition  will  go  on. 

But  an  apparatus  which  is  rather  more  complicated, 

But  at  the  fame  time  fufficiently  convenient,  is  ufually 
employed  for  this  purpofe.  A  fmall  brafs  cup  E,  fig. 

13.  is  fupported  by  the  wire  F,  which  is  fixed  in  the 
hole  of  the  projecting  piece  of  wood  D,  at  one  end  of 
the  trough  *,  from  the  centre  of  the  cup  there  arifes  a 
pair  of  brafs  pincers,  which  hold  a  piece  of  wire  of  gold 
or  piatina  G.  Over  the  pincers  is  placed  a  glafs  tube 
HI,  which  has  at  the  upper  extremity,  I,  a  brafs  cap, 
to  the  infide  of  which  is  fixed  another  piece  of  wire  of 
gold  or  piatina.  The  two  wires  fhould  be  at  a  little 
diltance  from  each  other,  as  they  appear  in  the  figure. 

The  tube  is  then  filled  with  water,  and  is  inverted  over 
the  pincers  in  the  brafs  cup,  which  is  alfo  filled  with 
water  ;  and  thus,  by  means  of  the  water  in  the  tube,  a 
communication  is  formed  between  the  two  wires.  A 
wire  proceeding  from  the  other  extremity  of  the  trough 
C,  is  connected  with  the  top  of  the  tube  1,  and,  as  foon 
as  this  communication  is  formed,  the  procefs  of  the  de¬ 
compofition  of  the  water  in  the  tube  commences  \  for 
the  galvanic  circle,  dr  the  communication  between  the 
extremities  of  the  trough  or  battery  is  completed.  The 
gafes,  as  they  are  difengaged  from  the  wires  in  the 
tube,  rife  to  the  top,  and  the  water  which  occupied  the 
fpace  now  filled  with  air,  is  forced  out  into  the  cup. 

This  procefs  goes  on  as  long  as  the  communication  con¬ 
tinues,  or  till  the  furface  of  the  water  is  lower  than  the 
extremity  of  the  upper  w7ire,  when  the  communication 
is  interrupted,  and  then  the  operation  ceafes. 

With  thefe  obfervations  we  conclude  what  was  intend¬ 
ed  to  be  faid  concerning  the  conftruCtion  of  galvanic  ap¬ 
paratus.  We  fhall  notice  what  may  be  farther  necef¬ 
fary  to  be  explained,  in  the  courfe  of  the  detail  which 
is  to  be  given  of  the  experiments  in  galvanifm,  or  of 
the  influence  of  the  galvanic  fluid  on  animals,  as  well 
as  its  chemical  effeCts.  We,  therefore,  now  proceed, 
in  the  following  chapter,  to  the  confideration  of  fome  of 
thefe  phenomena. 
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It  has  been  already  obferved,  that  the  firft  effedls  of 
galvanifm  were  exhibited  on  animals  ;  and  indeed  it  was 
fuppofed  that  thefe  effedls  could  only  be  exhibited  by 
means  of  animals,  and  hence,  from  the  coincidence 
which  w7as  obferved  with  the  properties  of  eledlricity 
already  known,  it  was  denominated  animal  eleBricity. 

The  firft  experiments  which  were  made  in  investi¬ 
gating  the  nature  and  properties  of  the  galvanic  fluid, 
were  chiefly  performed  on  cold-blooded  animals.  It 
was  indeed  from  obferving  its  effedls  on  them,  as  we 
Shall  find  afterwards  in  tracing  its  hiftory,  that  the 
difcovery  was  firft  made.  This  difcovery  was  made  on 
the  frog,  and  fince  that  time  the  frog  has  been  oftener 
the  fubjedl  of  galvanic  experiments  than  any  other 
animal.  From  being  found  in  great  numbers,  from 
being  conveniently  got,  as  well  as  from  the  irritability 
of  the  mufcular  fibre,  as  it  is  denominated  by  phyfiolo- 
gifts,  continuing  for  a  long  time,  it  has  perhaps  be¬ 
come  the  devoted  viCtim  of  thefe  investigations. 

We  have  already  mentioned  a  Ample  experiment 
with  a  prepared  frog,  in  wThich  it  forms  the  communi¬ 
cation  between  two  diflimilar  metals.  When  the  frog, 
as  in  fig.  1.  is  prepared,  that  is,  Skinned,  and  the  lower 
extremities  fepa rated  from  the  fpine,  and  fufpended  on 
the  iron  wire  AB,  if  the  extremities  of  the  frog  be 
touched  with  a  different  metallic  fubftance,  fuch  as  gold 
or  Silver,  while  this  metallic  fubftance  is  in  contact 
with  the  iron  wire  at  the  point  D,  the  limbs  of  the  frog 
are  thrown  into  convulfions,  and  this  takes  place  as  often 
as  the  communication  is  formed. 

Soon  after  the  difcovery  of  Galvani,  and  after  the 
refult  of  his  experiments  and  opinions  on  the  fubjedl  of 
this  difcpvery  was  announced  to  the  world,  the  attention 
of  philofophers  became  much  occupied  in  repeating  and 
extending  thefe  experiments.  Among  others,  Valli,  an 
Italian  phyjician,  instituted  a  feries  of  experiments,  an 
account  of  which  was  communicated  to  the  French 
philofophers,  who  foon  after  repeated  them.  As  thefe 
experiments  afford  us  not  only  a  pretty  full  view  of 
the  effects  of  the  galvanic  fluid  on  animals,  but  alfo 
the  Slate  of  galvanifm  at  the  time,  we  Shall  here  detail 
them. 

Experiment  1. — When  two  metallic  coatings  or  Slips 
of  metal,  the  one  of  lead,  and  the  other  of  filver, 
were  placed  on  a  frog,  faflened  to  a  table,  the  coating 
of  lead  being  placed  on  the  belly  of  the  animal,  and  that 
of  Silver  on  the  pelvis,  and  a  communication  being  formed 
by  means  of  a  flip  or  wire  of  copper,  Strong  convulsive* 
motions  were  produced  in  the  animal. 

Exper .  2. — The  coating  or  Slip  of  lead  which  was 
employed  in  the  preceding  experiment,  was  removed, 
and  the  abdomen  was  left  bare.  The  copper  wire  was 
then  applied  to  the  abdomen  the  fame  way  as  before  ; 
while  its  other  extremity  was  in  contact  with  the 
coating  of  filver  on  the  pelvis,  convulsive  motions  were 
Still  produced,  but  they  were  lefs  fenfible  than  in  the 
former  experiment,  and  fometimes  did  not  fucceed  at 
all. 


j Exper.  3. — When  two  coatings  of  the  fame  metal 
were  employed,  as,  for  inftance,  filver  or  gold,  the 
eifefls  produced  by  means  of  copper  forming  the  com- 
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munication,  were  found  to  be  much  fuller  \  and  when  Effedls  o* 
the  coatings  were  of  Similar  metals,  fuch  as  copper,  lead,  Galvanifin 
or  tin,  and  the  metal  forming  the  communication  was°n  ^ima'p 
the  fame,  110  effect  whatever  was  produced. 

Exper.  4. — By  placing  the  coating  on  the  abdomen 
in  a  horizontal  direction,  fo  that  the  points  of  contact 
became  lefs  numerous,  the  effects  were  found  to  be  pro¬ 
portionally  diminished  ;  but  when  the  coating  was 
brought  into  full  contact  with  the  furface  of  the  ab¬ 
domen,  it  was  obferved  that  they  became  equally 
powerful  as  before. 

Exper.  5. — A  frog  was  Skinned  and  cut  tranfverfelv 
through  the  middle  ;  the  nerves  of  the  thighs  were  laid 
bare,  joined  together,  and  placed  on  a  Slip  of  gold, 
while  the  thighs  themfelves  wTere  in  conthdl  with  a 
piece  of  filver.  When  the  metallic  condudlor  of  copper 
■was  applied,  Slight  contractions  were  produced.  It  was 
found  alfo  that  contractions  took  place  when  both  the 
coatings  were  of  filver ;  but  when  coatings  of  tin, 
copper,  or  lead,  were  fubftituted  for  the  filver  coating 
which  furrounded  the  nerves,  powerful  contractions 
took  place.  The  gradation  obferved  in  the  action  of 
the  metals,  is  the  following.  Lead  produced  the 
SlrongeSl  contractions,  next  the  tin,  and  laftly  the 
copper;  but  in  proportion  as  the  vitality  of  the  animal 
diminilhed,  the  metals  were  found  alio  to  lofe  their 
power  of  producing  motion.  The  metals  which  re¬ 
tained  this  property  longeft  were  lead,  tin,  and  zinc. 

Exper.  6. — When  plumbers  lead  was  employed  on 
each  fide  as  a  coating,  and  when  the  metal  forming  the 
communication  was  the  fame,  no  effeCt  was  produced  ; 
but  wflien  lead  of  different  qualities,  as,  for  inftance,  lead 
of  the  affayer  and  plumbers  lead,  was  ufed,  and  the 
metal  forming  the  communication  being  either  the  one 
or  the  other,  very  Angular  effeCls  took  place. 

While  it  wTas  found  that  thefe  twro  kinds  of  lead,  by 
changing  the  different  metals,  were  no  longer  fufcep- 
tible  of  producing  any  effeCl  in  one  of  the  coatings, 
filver,  gold,  bifmuth,  antimony,  or  zinc,  fubftituted  for 
the  lead,  produced  very  powerful  contractions ;  and, 
what  feemed  Still  more  Singular,  when  the  pieces  of  lead 
in  the  firft  part  of  this  experiment  were  re-applied, 

Slight  convulsions  took  place. 

Exper .  7. — After  a  Short  interruption  of  the  experi¬ 
ments  on  the  fame  animal,  it  appeared  that  it  became 
fufceptible  of  pretty  Strong  convulsive  motions,  when 
the  fame  experiments  were  repeated. 

j Exper.  8.  When  the  galvanic  power  feemed  to  be 
nearly  exhausted  in  the  frog,  it  was  found  that  the 
different  metals,  when  they  produced,  by  their  contaCt, 
new  convulsions,  did  not,  when  this  effedl  could  be  no 
longer  produced,  leave  to  the  animal  the  power  of  ex¬ 
hibiting  anew  any  contractions  with  coatings  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  of  lead,  as  in  experiment  6. 

.  Exper .  9. — The  following  is  the  gradation  of  the 
diminution  of  effeCt,  till  it  entirely  ceafed,  when  the 
plumbers  lead  always  formed  one  of  the  coatings. 

With  the  affayers  lead  forming  the  other  coating, 
the  adlion  became  feeble,  and  it  at  laft  ceafed.  The 
next  in  order  was  tin,  the  next  antimony,  and  fo  on 
in  the  order  in  which  they  are  named  as  follows : 
zinc,  copper,  gold,  filver.  iron,  it  was  obferved,  had 
loft  its  power  of  producing  any  eftedl  before  the  anti¬ 
mony  ;  but  whether  it  was  deprived  of  this  property 
before  lead  and  tin,  was  not  afeertained. 

U  u  2 
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Effects  of  Exper.  10.— Zinc,  on  lofing  the  property  of  exciting 
Galvanifm  COnvulfions  in  a  frog,  on  which  experiments  had  been 
on  Ar»imals.ma^c  fQr  an  ilourj  was  not  founci  fufceptible  of  any 

v  1  farther  aCIion,  when  the  communication  was  formed 
by  means  of  lead  \  but  it  was  obferved  as  a  very 
lingular  circumftance,  that  contractions  were  flill  pro¬ 
duced  by  this  metal  the  moment  that  the  perfon  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  experiment  removed  the  conductor,  and 
interrupted  the  circle.  This  experiment  was  frequently 
repeated. 

Exper .  it. — The  upper  part  of  a  frog  which  was 
*  fkinned,  and  divided  tranfverfely,  had  the  crural  nerves, 
as  in  the  former  experiments,  armed  with  a  piece 
of  lead,  and  placed  in  a  glafs  filled  with  water,  while 
the  lower  part  was  placed  in  another  glafs,  alfo  filled 
with  water.  Strong  contractions  were  produced  when 
the  communication  was  formed  by  means  of  different 
perfons  holding  each  ether  by  the  hand,  while  two  of 
them  touched'the  water  in  the  glaffes.  One  of  them 
held  in  his  hand  a  piece  of  metal,  which  was  brought 
into  contaCt  with  the  coating  of  lead. 

Exper .  i  2. — When  any  one  individual  of  the  perfons 
who  thus  formed  the  chain  of  communication  between 
the  two  glaiTes  withdrew  himfelf,  fo  that  the  com¬ 
munication  was  interrupted,  no  effeCt  was  perceptible. 

Exper .  13.— When  the  frog  was  arranged  in  the 
fame  way  as  in  experiment  11.  having  its  parts  placed 
in  two  glaffes,  no  motion  was  excited  when  a  communi¬ 
cation  wras  eftablifhed  with  two  fingers  •,  nor  was  any 
motion  produced,  when  a  perfon  with  one  hand  armed 
with  a  piece  of  metal,  touched  the  body  of  the  frog, 
while  he  brought  a  finger  of  the  other  hand  in  con- 
taCl  with  the  metallic  coating  of  the  crural  nerves.  But 
by  placing  one  finger  on  the  inferior  part  of  the  frog, 
he  touched  with  a  piece  of  metal  the  coatings  of  the 
nerves,  powerful  contraCIions  were  produced. 

Exper .  14. — When  the  animal  was  touched  with  a 
metallic  fubftance  in  an  infulated  flate,  no  perceptible 
effeCl  was  obferved  5  but  when  the  metals  ceafed  to  be 
infulated,  very  confiderable  motions  were  invariably  pro¬ 
duced. 

Exper .  15 _ The  fore  leg  of  a  rabbit  was  feparated 

from  the  body ;  the  brachial  nerves  were  laid  bare, 
and  armed  with  a  bit  of  Iheet  lead.  The  communi¬ 
cation  between  the  lead  on  the  nerve  and  one  of  the 
contiguous  mufcles  was  made  with  a  piece  of  filver,  and 
ftrong  convulfive  contractions  took  place  in  the  limb } 
but  when  this  experiment  was  varied,  by  fubflituting 
for  the  metallic  conductors,  plumbers  and  affayers 
lead,  no  farther  motion  was  produced.  When  one  of 
the  coatings  employed  was  lead,  and  the  other  iron, 
no  perceptible  motion  was  obferved.  But  when  lead  as 
one  of  the  coatings,  was  employed  with  filver,  gold, 
copper,  zinc,  or  antimony,  as  the  other  coating,  the 
motigns  and  contractions  of  the  limb  were  renewed. 
The  motions  were  very  flight,  which  were  produced 
by  means  of  a  coaling  of  bifmuth,  along  with  a  coat¬ 
ing  of  lead. 

Exper .  16.— -This  experiment  was  inflituted  to  afeer- 
tain  the  flate  of  the  eleCtricity  in  the  animal  which  was 
the  fubjeCt  of  it.  With  this  view,  the  animal  was  pla¬ 
ced  in  a  veffel  containing  one  or  two  of  Coulomb’s  elec¬ 
trometers,  and  it  was  then  fucceflively  elcCtrified,  both 
pofitively  and  negatively  \  and  in  both  of  thefe  cafes 
the  balls  of  the  ele&rometer  were  fo  much  influenced 
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by  the  animal,  as  to  {hew,  not  only  that  its  ele&ricity  Effedb  of 
was  in  a  flate  of  perfeCI  reft,  both  before  and  during  Galvanifm 
the  time  of  the  experiment,  but  alfo  to  exhibit  in  theon  An^ima 
fyftem  of  the  body  on  which  the  experiment  was  made, 
in  a  very  diftinCI  and  ftriking  manner,  phenomena  quite 
analogous  to  thofe  of  the  Leyden  phial. 

Exper.  17. — The  left  crural  nerve  of  a  living  frog 
being  tied  with  a  ligature  fo  ftrongly,  that  the  animal 
was  deprived  of  the  power  of  motion  in  that  part  of  the 
limb  below  the  point  where  the  ligature  was  fixed  ;  but 
when  the  nerve  was  armed  with  a  metallic  coating,  in 
the  way  deferibed  in  the  former  experiments,  and  a 
communication  was  formed  between  the  part  of  the 
nerve  above  the  ligature  and  the  mufcle,  the  motion  and 
contraction  of  the  limb  were  excited. 

Exper.  18. — The  ligature  was  afterwards  placed  on 
the  left  crural  nerve,  and  brought  in  contaCl  with  the 
mufcle.  It  was  alfo  fixed  in  fuch  a  way  on  the  right 
crural  nerve,  fo  that  part  of  it  projected  :  the  left  part 
of  the  animal  was  then  quite  paralytic,  and  without  mo 
tion,  and  the  convulfive  contractions  which  were  pro¬ 
duced  when  the  communication  was  formed,  were  en¬ 
tirely  limited  to  the  right  fide  j  but  when  the  fame 
left  crural  nerve  was  more  completely  laid  bare,  and  fe¬ 
parated  from  the  mufcular  fubftance  which  furroundea 
it,  its  conducting  power  wras  reftored,  and  the  communi¬ 
cation  being  eftabliftied,  the  convulfive  motions  became 
pretty  ftrong.  When,  however,  the  ligature  was  again 
brought  into  contaCt  with  the  mufcle,  the  limb  was  again 
deprived  of  its  power  of  motion. 

Exper.  1  9. — One  of  the  crural  nerves  of  a  frog  be¬ 
ing  laid  bare,  was  armed  with  a  piece  of  ftieet  lead  5  and 
a  communication  having  been  formed  between  this 


nerve  and  the  other  crural  nerve,  which  was  unarmed, 
very  ftrong  convulfive  motions  were  produced. 

Exper  20. — When  one  of  the  crural  nerves  was  arm¬ 
ed  with  two  pieces  of  lead  at  different  places  in  its 
courfe,  and  a  communication  formed  between  the  two 
parts  by  a  metallic  conduftor,  violent  agitations  follow¬ 
ed.  It  was  obferved,  too,  that  the  fame  effeCls  took 
place,  when  the  whole  of  the  nerve  was  laid  bare,  and 
completely  feparated  from  the  furrounding  mufcle. 

Exper.  21. — A  fimilar  experiment  was  made  on  a 
hot-blooded  living  animal.  The  animal  feleCled  for 
this  purpofe  was  a  guinea  pig  *,  but  when  the  communi¬ 
cation  was  eftabliihed  in  the  ufual  way,  no  effeCl  follow¬ 
ed,  from  which  any  thing  precife  or  fatisfadory  could 
be  deduced. 

With  a  view  to  difeover  during  what  length  of 
time  frogs,  which  were  made  the  fubjeCfs  of  thefe  ex-  motjon  can 
periments,  could  refill  their  effeCls,  and  retain  the  be  pro¬ 
power  of  having  motion  excited  in  them,  Valli  madeduced  on 
a  number  of  experiments.  At  10  o’clock  at  night  he fi°2s* 
prepared  two  frogs,  which  on  the  following  morning 
at  feven  o’clock  lie  found  had  become  extremely  feeble, 
but  not  entirely  deprived  of  the  power  of  motion. 

Slight  convulfions  were  excited  in  both  by  means  of  the 
galvanic  apparatus  j  but  an  hour  having  elapfed,  they, 
ceafed  to  afford  any  farther  fymptoms  of  vitality.  No, 
effort  that  could  be  made,  fucceeded  in  producing  mo¬ 
tion.  In  other  cafes  he  prepared  frogs,  which  by  the 
following  morning  were  found  to  be  quite  dry,  and 
"then  no  fymptoms  of  motion  could  be  exhibited.  He 
feparated  feveral  of  the  mufcles  from  the  body  of  a 
flog,  and  after  having  torn  them,  he  found  it  impoflible 

to 
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EffeCb  of  to  excite  the  irritability  by  any  mechanical  flimulus 
Galvanifm  wh  at  ever  ;  but,  after  previous  preparation,  and  by 
on  Animals.  meanS  0f  a  metallic  conduClor,  motion  was  produced. 

The  fame  nattfralift  made  a  variety  of  experiments, 
Effc&s  of  to  afcertain  the  effeCls  of  galvanifm  on  animals  which 
narcotics  were  deflroyed  with  opium,  and  other  narcotic  fubftan- 
f  ces  5  kut  re^ults  ^is  exPei'iments  on  animals  to 

to  galva-  which  opium  had  been  exhibited  internally,  as  well  as 
Hifm.  applied  externally,  were  found  to  be  very  different  from 
each  other.  Four  frogs  were  deflroyed  by  means  of 
powdered  tobacco,  were  rendered  completely  infenfible 
to  any  mechanical  flimulus,  and  feemed  to  be  in  a  dale 
of  total  ftupefaClion  *,  but  by  the  application  of  the  gal¬ 
vanic  apparatus,  fymptoms  of  vitality  appeared,^  and 
flight  motions  were  produced.  A  number  of  lizards 
being  poifoned  with  tobacco,  exhibited,  at  the  time  of 
their  death,  convulfive  motions  *,  but  they  ftill  conti¬ 
nued  to  afford  fymptoms  of  vitality  and  motion  on  the 
application  of  galvanifm. 

Of  hydro-  Animals  were  deflroyed  in  a  variety  of  ways,  with  a 
ge»n  gas,  view  of  afcertainlng  what  were  the  effects  of  galvanifm, 

&c.  after  the  principle  of  life  feemed  to  be  extinguifhed.  A 

fmall  bird,  which  was  for  fome  time  iminerfed  in  hy¬ 
drogen  gas,  or  inflammable  air,  fhewed  no  fymptoms  of 
vitality  or  motion  j  but,  on  the  application  of  galva¬ 
nifm,  convulfive  contractions  of  its  limbs  were  produ¬ 
ced.  Two  kittens  were  killed  in  azotic  gas,  and  the 
fore  legs  were  feparated  and  prepared  in  the  ufual  wray. 
The  fame  effeCls  were  produced  as  in  the  experiment 
with  the  bird. 

Some  animals  were  deflroyed  with  the  extraCl  of 
hemlock  *,  but  it  did  not  appear  that  the  effeCls  on  the 
application  of  the  galvanic  apparatus  were  at  all  dimi- 
nifhed  by  means  of  this  potion.  In  frogs  which  were 
cxpofed  to  the  exhalation  of  corrupted  animal  matters, 
perceptible  motions  were  obferved  by  means  of  galva¬ 
nifm  *?  but  thefe  were  very  feeble. 

Mofcati  deprived  feveral  frogs  of  life,  by  placing 
them  in  the  vacuum  of  an  air  pump  5  and  when  thefe 
were  fubjeCled  to  experiment  with  the  galvanic  appara¬ 
tus,  flight  motions  were  produced  ;  but  it  was  obferved 
that  thefe,  although  they  followed  each  other  in  rapid 
fucceflion,  were  excited  with  fome  difficulty.  Here  it 
was  found  that  the  blood  was  extravafated  in  the  cellu¬ 
lar  membrane  of  the  mufcles,  by  which  the  flelli  was 
tinged  with  a  deep  red  colour.  To  this  circumflance 
was  afcribed  the  feeble  effeCls  produced  in  the  above 
•  experiment,  as  it  was  fuppofed  that  the  blood  carried 
off  part  of  the  galvanic  fluid,  and  thus  prevented  its 
aCtion  on  the  mufcular  fibres,  through  the  medium  of 
the  nerves.  This  opinion  was  fupported  by  another  ex¬ 
periment,  which  was  made  on  prepared  frogs,  in  .which 
there  was  no  extravafation  of  blood  \  and  in  this  cafe 
the  galvanic  effeCls  did  not  feem  to  be  in  any  degree  di- 
minifhed. 

Before  proceeding  farther  with  an  account  of  the  ex¬ 
periments  of  the  particular  effects  of  galvanifm  on  ani- 
#  mals,  we  fhall  here  relate  two  of  a  more  general  nature, 
the  one  with  regard  to  the  effeCls  produced  by  the  pe¬ 
culiar  application  of  the  metallic  conductor,  and  the 
24  other  with  refpeCl  to  the  velocity  of.  the  galvanic  fluid 
Difference  beffig  increafed,  without  increafing  its  intenfity. 
of  effedl  in  A  difference,  which  appeared  to  be  a#  very  Angular 
the  con-  fea,  was  obferved  in  th^  inode. of  applying  the  metallic 
flutter.  conduClor,  to  *  excite  motion  in  animals  by  means  of 
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galvanifm.  It  was  found,  that  the  motions  produced  Effects  of 
in  the  animal  by  this  means  were  generally  more  power-  Galva.n^^ 
ful,  when  the  conductor  was  applied,  firfl  to  the°n^n^Ji|l? 
mufcles,  and  then  to  the  coating,  than  if  the  reverie 
had  taken  place  ;  that  is,  by  applying  firfl  to  the  coat¬ 
ing,  and  afterwards  to  the  mufcles  ;  and  indeed  when 
the  galvanic  power  began  to  be  nearly  exhaufled,  no 
motion  whatever  could  be  excited  when  the  application 
was  made,  firfl  to  the  coating  and  then  to  the  mufcles, 
while  at  the  fame  time,  by  the  contrary  mode  of  appli¬ 
cation,  motion  could  be  eafily  produced.  25 

The  other  faCl  alluded  to  is,  that  the  velocity  of  the  Velocity  of 
galvanic  fluid  may  be  increafed  without  increafing  the ^ 
degree  of  its  intenfity.  This  was  proved  by  M.  Valli  inCfeaped 
in  the  following  experiment.  By  means  of  a  chain,  without  in- 
which  was  in  contaCt  with  the  nerves  of  a  prepared  frog,^reafe  of 
he  completed  the  galvanic  circle.  The  animal  at  firft,nten**lt)'r* 
exhibited  convulfive  contractions,  but  afterwards  re¬ 
mained  for  fome  time  without  motion.  When  the  con¬ 
duClor  was  removed  to  a  very  fmall  diftance,  motion 
was  again  excited  in  the  animal ;  foon  after,  however, 
this  ceafed.  But  when  an  infulated  conductor  was 
brought  to  the  mufcles  of  the  frog,  the  motions  were 
immediately  renewed  *,  and  when  they  again  ceafed,  a 
communication  being  formed  between  the  operator  him- 
felf  and  the  conduClor,  the  Contractions  were  again  ex¬ 
cited.  The  conclufion  which  he  deduced  from  the 
above  experiment  was,  that  the  galvanic  influence  is 
conffantly  the  fame,  however  various  the  modes  of  its 
application.  The  fame  refult,  however,  he  obferve9, 
would  not  be  obtained,  if  the  experiment  were  made 
on  an  animal  in  which  the  principle  of  life  was  in  full* 
vigour. 

From  a  number  of  experiments  which  were  made  by 
the  fame  phyfiologifl,  it  appeared  that  certain  intervals 
were  neceffary,  in  order  to  obtain  the  fame  intenfity  of 
aCtion  in  animals  fubjeCled  to  the  influence  of  the  gal¬ 
vanic  fluid.  Frogs,  mice,  rats,  and  tortoifes,  were  the 
fubjeCls  of  thefe  experiments  >  they  were  deflroyed  by 
means  of  different  poifons,  or  by  refpiring  fome  of  the 
noxious  gafes.  In  applying  the  galvanic  apparatus  to 
thefe  animals,  an  interval  of  feveral  minutes  wa9  requir¬ 
ed,  when  the  motions  excited  became  feeble,  or  had 
nearly  ceafed ;  and  then,  after  this  interval  had  elapfed, 
the  fame  effeCls,  and  almofl  equally  powerful  as  before, 
wrere  produced.  26 

With  regard  to  the  conducting  power  of  the  blood-  Conducting- 
veffels,  two  queftions  were  propofed  to  Valli,  by  VicqP^V0^ 
D’Azyr.  1.  Whether  the  blood-veffels  are  to  be  con-^0^^ 
fidered  as  conduClors  of  the  galvanic  fluid.  And,  -  2.  gated. 
Whether,  by  coating  the  blood-veffels  inftead  of  the 
nerves,  any  motion  through  their  medium  could  be  ex¬ 
cited  ?  In  the  folution  of  thefe  queftions  Valli  obferved, 
that  the  blood-veffels  are  undoubtedly  to  be  coniidered 
as  conduClors  of  the  galvanic  fluid  ,  but  in  whatever 
way  this  is  effeCled,  it  feems  to  be  through  the 
nerves  alone,  in  confequence  of  the  way  in  which  they 
are  difpofed,  that  mufcular  motion  can  be  excited. 

The  arteries  and  veins,  he  farther  obferves,  are  to  be 
confidered  as  lefs  powerful  conduClors  than  the  nerves ; 
for  no  motion  is  obtained,  if  the  veffels,  without  hav¬ 
ing  any  communication  with  the  nerves,  be  diftributed 
direClly  to  the  mufcles.  The  tendons  alfo,  when  the 
fame  communication  is  eftabliffied,  are  alfo  conduClors 
as  well  as  the  bones,  if  they  have  not  been  deprived  of 
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Eifedb  of  the  periofleum.  The  membranes  alfo  poffefs  this  con- 

Galvanifm  «0Wer  :  but  exhibit  no  motions  when  the  com- 

on  Animals.  .  °  ,  .  .  , 

munication  with  the  i\erves  is  interrupted. 

It  had  been  obferved,  that  the  nerves,  when  dry, 
exhibited,  by  means  of  friction,  fome  fymptoms  of  elec¬ 
tricity.  With  a  view  to  afcertain  whether,  in  this  dry 
Hate,  the  nerves  were  conductors  of  the  galvanic  fluid, 
and  whether  motions  could  be  excited  through  this  me¬ 
dium,  Valli  made  feveral  experiments  ;  but  in  all  thefe 
he  was  unfuccefsful,  for  no  motion  was  produced.  In 
a  feries  of  experiments  which  were  made  on  fowls,  he 
found  that  ligatures  applied  to  the  nerves,  did  not  pre¬ 
vent  the  contractions  of  the  mulcles,  provided  thefe  li¬ 
gatures  were  not  applied  to  the  nerves  in  immediate 
contact  with  the  mufcles. 

Effe&son  or^er  to  afcertain  what  would  be  the  effects  of  the 

drowned  galvanic  fluid  on  animals  which  were  drowned  or  fuffo- 
animais,  cated,  Valli  made  a  number  of  experiments.  Several 

^c*  pullets  wrere  drowned,  and  kept  fo  long  under  water, 

that  no  fymptoms  of  life  appeared.  By  the  application 
of  the  galvanic  apparatus,  mufcular  contractions  were 
produced  in  fome,  while  others,  by  the  fame  applica¬ 
tion,  exhibited  no  motion  whatever.  The  fame  experi¬ 
ment  wras  repeated  on  flx  pullets,  -which  were  alfo 
drowned  *  and  on  the  application  of  the  apparatus, 
ilrong  convulfive  motions  were  produced.  Thefe  con¬ 
tinued  for  nearly  the  fpace  of  an  hour.  In  others  which 
-were  alfo  drowned,  the  brain  and  wTings  were  laid  bare; 
and  after  this  previous  preparation,  when  the  galvanic 
apparatus  was  applied,  ffrong  mufcular  contractions 
wTere  excited  :  none  of  the  animals,  however,  as  wTas 
expeted,  w7ere  reffored  to  life.  Similar  experiments, 
followed  by  the  fame  refult,  wrere  made  on  rabbits. 

Several  pullets  were  expofed  to  the  ation  of  different 
gafes,  as  hydrogen,  nitrous,  and  azotic  gafes,  and  did 
not  afterwards,  by  any  mechanical  ftimulus  whatever 
that  could  be  applied,  exhibit  fymptoms  of  life.  The 
galvanic  apparatus  being  applied,  very  feeble  contrac¬ 
tions  were  produced  j  and  thefe  fucceeded  each  other 
after  lqng  intervals.  Similar  experiments  were  made 
with  the  fame  view,  on  frogs,  and  it  appeared  that  thefe 
animals  could  reflfl:  the  effeCts  of  thofe  gafes  better  than 
the  others.  Nitrous  gas,  he  found,  wTas  more  injurious 
than  hydrogen  gas.  In  fome  of  the  frogs  on  which  the 
experiments  wTere  made,  the  application  of  the  galvanic 
apparatus  produced  violent  agitations  \  but  having  re¬ 
peated  three  or  four  ibocks,  no  farther  motion  could  be 
excited,  not  even  after  fome  interval  had  elapfed. 

To  afcertain  what  w^ere  the  effects  of  different  kinds 
of  air  on  animals  fubjeCted  to  the  galvanic  apparatus, 
he  feparated  the  hinder  extremities  of  a  frog,  expofed 
the  one  to  the  action  of  nitrous  gas,  and  the  other  to 
that  of  atmofpherical  air.  After  being  fubjeCted  for  a 
fhort  time  to  the  aCtion  of  thefe  airs,  the  galvanic  appa¬ 
ratus  was  applied.  Contractions  w^ere  produced  in 
both  ;  but  thofe  which  were  induced  in  the  limb  ex¬ 
pofed  to  the  nitrous  air,  w^ere  feebler  than  the  other  ; 
and  when  the  aCtion  of  the  nitrous  air  was  continued  be¬ 
yond  a  very  limited  time,  no  motion  whatever  could  be 
excited.  The  fame  experiment  was  made  on  limbs  ex¬ 
pofed  to  the  aCtion  of  hydrogen  gas  ;  and  it  appeared 
that  its  effects  in  destroying  the  irritability  of  the  muf¬ 
cular  fibre,  or  *in  diminifhing  its  fufceptibility  of  being 
aCted  upon  by  galvanifm,  were  lefs  powerful  than  the 
pitrous  gas.  Azotic  gas  w*as  alfo  found  to  produce  ef- 
I 
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feCts  on  frogs  fomewhat  fmiilar.  The  heart  wras  indeed  Effetfls  of 
obferved  to  palpitate  after  the  death  of  the  animal  ;  Galvanifm 
but,  in  general,  the  contractions  which  were  induced on  Ar*imals. 
by  galvanifm  were  extremely  feeble.  • 

It  w^ould  lead  us  too  much  into  detail  to  mention  all 
the  experiments  which  were  made  by  this  naturaliff. 

We  fnall  therefore  only  add  a  fhort  account  of  the  ge¬ 
neral  refults.  23 

1.  In  frogs  newly  killed,  he  found,  th^t  a  Angle  me- Refults  of 
tallic  conductor  wras  fufficient  to  excite  convulfive  con-  ^aJ^’s  ex- 
traCtions  ;  and  that  in  producing  thefe  motions,  it  was  PWiUacnts* 
not  found  effentially  neceffary  to  apply  a  coating  either 

to  the  mufcle  or  nerve.  Sciffars,  in  which  the  Heel  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  of  a  bad  quality,  might  be  fuccefsfully 
employed  as  a  conductor;  but  gold,  fllver,  copper, 
lead,  and  tin,  in  general,  produced  no  effeCt. 

2.  The  galvanic  fluid  was  found  to  pafs  through  glafs 
and  fealing  wax  ;  but  it  was  neceffary  that  thefe  fub- 
itances  fhould  have  their  temperature  conflderably  in- 
creafed. 

3.  Water,  in  which  the  temperature  was  pretty  high, 
or  when  raifed  to  the  boiling  point,  fecmed  to  prevent 
the  effeCts  of  galvanifm  from  Jtaking  place,  or  at  leaft 
diminifhed  them  greatly. 

4.  Water,  the  temperature  of  which  was  very  much 
reduced,  feemed  alfo  to  be  deprived  of  the  property  of 
conducting  the  galvanic  fluid. 

5.  It  wTas  found,  that  when  an  individual  formed 
part  of  the  chain  in  cafes  where  the  galvanic  apparatus 
was  applied  to  the  prepared  feet  of  rabbits,  cats,  and 
dogs,  the  latter  wrere  unfufceptible  of  motion. 

6.  The  diaphragm  of  a  dog  wras  immerfed  in  a  veffel 
of  w^ater,  and  fo  placed  in  the  veflfel,  that  the  phrenic 
nerve,  previoufly  armed,  projected  from  it  ;  and  on 
touching  the  coating  with  a  piece  of  gold  or  lilver  coin, 
while  one  of  the  Angers  of  the  other  hand  wras  put  into 
the  water,  feeble  contractions  were  excited  in  the 
mufcle.  In  fome  other  experiments  on  the  fame  mufcle 
of  horfes,  it  was  found  that  no  motion  could  be  induced 
by  means  of  galvanifm,  w’hile  the  fame  power,  wTith  the 
fame  intenAty,  conffantly  excited  contractions  in  that  of 
dogs. 

7.  A  metallic  wire,  which  wTas  entirely  covered 

with  fealing  wax,  produced  no  motion  in  frogs, 
which  began  to  be  exhaufted  when  it  wras  employed  as 
a  conductor.  This  was  flated  by  Valli,  as  a  proof  that 
the  galvanic  fluid  paffes  along  the*  furface  of  con¬ 
ductors.  # 

8.  A  ligature  on  the  nerve,  -when  placed  near  to  the 
mufcle,  or  in  contaCt  with  it,  interrupted  or  diminifhed 
the  effeCts  of  galvanifm  :  it  was  found  alfo,  that  a  liga¬ 
ture,  applied  in  the  fame  way,  prevented  the  effeCts  of 
artificial  eleCtricity. 

9.  A  ligature  was  applied,  at  a  fmall  diffance  from- 
the  mufcle,  to  the  crural  nerve  of  a  frog,  and  another 
wTas  prepared  in  the  fame  wray,  but  without  any  liga¬ 
ture  ;  thefe  being  fubjeCted  to  experiment,  it  appeared 
that  galvanifm  produced  a  more  perceptible  aCtion  in  the 
latter  than  in  the  former. 

10.  Weak  (hocks  of  artificial  eleCtricity  produce  mo¬ 
tion  in  the  mufcles  of  tha£  leg  only  where  no  ligature 
has  been  applied  to  the  nerve  ;  but  in  the  other,  mufcu¬ 
lar  contractions  can  be  excited  by  means  of  the  galva¬ 
nic  apparatus.  *  From  this  experiment,  it  was  attempted 

to  deduce  a  method  of  fubjecting  the  intenAty  of  galva-  « 

.  nifm 
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EfleCfc  of  l  ifm  to  calculation.  If,  for  example,  it  is  found  that 

Ga  VfcMtm  the  effe£ts  of  artificial  eleCtricity  are  confideied  as 
on  Animals.  .  ^  r  r  r  .  J  ,  .  . 

* - -  amounting  to  nve,  fix,  or  ievcn  degrees,  and  this  power 

is  infufhcient  to  excite  contractions,  while  they  are  pro¬ 
duced  by  means  of  galvanifm,  it  may  be  laid  that  the 
latter  is  five,  fix,  or  feven  degrees  ilronger  than  the 
former. 

11.  Valli  did  not  fucceed  in  effeCHng  the  mufcular 
contraction  of  the  heart  by  means  of  galvanifm  \  nor 
did  he  fucceed  in  fimilar  experiments  made  on  the  fto- 
niach,  inteftines,  or  bladder,  although  he  armed  or  ap¬ 
plied  metallic  coatings  to  the  nerves  of  all  thefe  or¬ 
gans. 

12.  To  produce  contractions  in  the  wing  of  a  fowl, 
the  nerves  of  which  were  coated  and  previoufly  fteeped 
in  oil,  very  powerful  (hocks  of  artificial  electricity  were 
found  requifite  ;  but  the  effcCts  of  the  galvanic  fluid  did 
not,  by  this  procels,  feem  to  be  at  all  diminilhed  :  it 
retained  its  whole  energy. 

Experi-  Fontana,  in  his  experiments  and  inveftigations  on 
merits  by  this  fubjeCt,  found,  that  he  could  accelerate  the  mo- 
Fontana,  tions  of  the  heart,  when  thefe  motions  were  going  on  ; 

and  when  the  motions  had  ceafed,  could  bring  it #  to 
m  produce  contractions,  By  placing  the  heart  between 
two  pieces  of  metal,  zinc  and  antimony,  fo  that  it  (hall 
be  in  contaCt  with  both,  and  then  forming  a  communi¬ 
cation  by  means  of  a  metallic  condu&or  between  the 
*  two  metals,  its  motions  are  excited,  even  after  it  is  fe- 
parated  from  the  body  and  cut  in  pieces.  According 
to  the  experiments  of  Pvfarfigli,  part  of  the  heart  of  a 
fowl,  placed  on  a  piece  of  charcoal,  and  another  por¬ 
tion  put  on  a  piece  of  pafleboard,  covered  with  tinfoil, 
gave  repeated  contractions,  and  was  ftrongly  con- 
vulfed. 

by  Delame-  Delametherie  made  a  variety  of  experiments,  at  a 

therie,  very  early  period,  on  this  fubjeCt.  The  following  are 
fome  of  the  general  refults  of  thefe  experiments. 

1.  He  found  that  the  effeCts  of  galvanifm  in  a  pre¬ 
pared  frog  were  feeble. 

2.  That  it  pofieffes  the  greateft  intenfity  at  the  time 
when  the  animal  has  been  juft  deprived  of  life  *,  from 
this  he  infers,  that  the  intenfity  of  the  effeCt  muft  be 
greater  in  the  living  animal  ;  from  which  he  thinks  it 
follows,  that  it  is  only  by  means  of  good  conductors 
that  the  galvanic  fluid  can  be  conveyed  from  the  nerves 
to  the  mufcles  of  a  frog  \  and  it  is  by  means  of  the  me¬ 
tals,  which  may  vary  in  the  degree  of  their  conducting 
power,  that  this  communication  is  eftablifhed, 

3.  Plumbago  and  charcoal  were  found  to  be  inferior 
in  their  conducting  power  to  metallic  fubftances  *,  but 
by  their  means  the  galvanic  fluid  could  be  conveyed 
from  the  nerves  to  the  mufcles  of  a  frog. 

4.  He  did  not  find  from  his  experiments  that  this  ef- 
feCt  could  be  produced  by  forming  the  communications 
by  means  of  animal  fubftances  \  for  when  a  perfon 
touched  at  the  fame  time  the  nerves  and  mufcles  of  a 
frog  which  had  been  laid  bare,  the  fame  elfeCt  did  not 

follow7. 

2  x  r 

by  Volta.  Volta,  whofe  name  has  been  already  mentioned  as 
•  the  inventor  and  improver  of  the  apparatus  by  means  of 
which  the  galvanic  power  could  be  greatly  increafed, 
was,  at  the  fame  time,  one  of  the  moft  zealous  and  the 
moft  indefatigable  inquirers  into  its  nature  and  proper¬ 
ties.  The  views  which  this  philofopher  entertained 
with  regard  to  the  nature  of  this  fluid,  were  different 
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from  thofe  of  Galvani.  They  are  diflinguifhed  for  their  Effects  of 
originality,  exhibit  a  train  of  careful  inveftigation,  and  Galvanifm 
have  ferved  as  an  excellent  foundation  on  which  the  fu-on  Ammals; 
perftruCture  of  galvanifm  was  quickly  raifed.  We  fliall  v  ' 
therefore  give  a  pretty  full  detail  of  the  experiments 
and  reafonings  of  this  philofopher  ;  and  from  the  im¬ 
portance  of  his  view’s,  which  we  have  ftated  above,  it' 
will  not  be  lefs  acceptable  to  the  reader,  if  this  detail 
be  given,  as  we  propofe  to  do,  in  his  own  words.  In 
this,  indeed,  fomething  of  what  belongs  to  the  fecond 
part  of  this  treatife,  will  be  unavoidably  anticipated  \ 
but  the  facrifice  of  ftriCt  method  to  perfpicuity,  will, 
we  are  perfuaded,  be  readily  admitted  as  a  fufticient 
apology  for  this  deviation. 

To  underftand  clearly  the  peculiar  view’s  which  Volta 
has  embraced  in  the  observations  which  we  have  now 
referred  to,  it  will  be  neceflary  to  anticipate  a  little 
farther,  by  dating,  that,  according  to  Galvani,  the 
fluid  which  bears  his  name  is  a  peculiar  kind  of  eleCtri- 
city,  which  refides  in  the  organs  of  the  animal,  and  is 
eifentially  and  infeparably  connected  with  them.  But, 
according  to  the  theory  of  Volta,  the  whole  phenomena 
of  the  galvanic  fluid  depend  entirely  on  artificial  elec¬ 
tricity,  which  is  excited  into  aCtion,  or  put  in  motion, 
when  conductors  of  a  different  nature  are  brought  into 
contact  \  and  thefe,  he  thinks,  are  to  be  confidered  as 
the  primary  exciters.  The  motion  of  this  fluid  is  indu¬ 
ced  in  th/*ee  different  ways,  that  is,  by  means  of  three 
conductors  at  leaft,  which  are  of  a  different  nature,  be¬ 
ing  fo  arranged  as  to  form  the  communication  or  circle.  • 

In  the  firft  way,  two  metals  or  conductors  of  the  firft 
clafs,  of  a  diflimilar  nature,  are  employed.  Thefe  are 
brought  direCtly  into  contaCt  “by  one  of  their  extremi¬ 
ties  ;  but  the  communication  between  the  other  extre¬ 
mities  is  eftablifhed  by  means  of  moift  conductors,  or 
conductors  belonging  to  the  fecond  clafs.  This  fluid  is 
put  in  motion  in  another  W’ay,  by  a  Angle  metallic  con¬ 
ductor  of  the  firft  clafs,  placed  between  two  moift  con¬ 
ductors  of  a  diilimilar  nature,  between  the  latter  of 
which  a  communication  is  eftabliftied.  In  the  third 
way  of  exciting  the  aCtion  of  this  fluid,  or  putting  it  in 
motion,  a  communication  is  formed  among  three  con¬ 
ductors,  each  of  which  is  of  a  different  nature.  To  il- 
luftrate  the  variety  of  aCtion  obferved  in  thefe  conduct¬ 
ing  fubftances,  the  following  account  of  the  experiments 
of  this  naturalift,  with  his  views  and  reafonings,  was 
communicated  by  him  in  letters  to  Gren. 

“  If  a  tin  bafon,  fays  he,  be  filled  with  foap-fuds, 
lime  -water,  or  a  ftrong  ley,  which  is  ftill  better,  and 
if  you  then  lay  hold  of  the  bafon  with  both  your  hands, 
having  firft  moiftened  them  with  pure  waiter,  and  apply 
the  tip  of  your  tongue  to  the  fluid  in  the  bafon,  you 
will  immediately  be  fenfihle  of  an  acid  tafte  upon  your 
tongue,  which  is  in  contaCt  with  the  alkaline  liquor. 

This  tafte  is  very  perceptible,  and,  for  the  moment, 
pretty  ftrong  \  but  it  is  changed  afterwards  into  a  dif* 
ferent  one,  lefs  acid,  but  more  faline  and  pungent,  until 
it  at  laft  becomes  alkaline  and  ftiarp  in  proportion  as 
the  fluid  aCts  more  upon  the  tongue,  and  as  the  activity 
of  its  peculiar  tafte  and  its  chemical  power,  more  called 
forth,  produce  a  greater  effeCt  in  regard  to  the  fenfation 
of  acidity  occafioned  by  the  ftream  of  the  eleCtric  fluid, 
which,  by  a  continued  circulation,  paffes  from  the  tin 
to  the  alkaline  liquor,  thence  to  the  tongue,  then 
through  the  perfon  to  the  water,  and  thence  to  the. 

tin 
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feffeas  of  tin  again.  I  explain  the  phenomenon  in  this  manner, 

Galvanifm  accordmg  to  my  principles  ;  and  indeed  it  cannot  be 

on  Animals.  expjajnecj  ;n  any  other,  as  every  thing  tends  to  Confirm 
my  aifertion,  and  to  prove  it  in  various  ways.  The 
contact  of  different  conductors,  particularly  the  metallic, 
including  pyrites  and  other  minerals  as  well  as  charcoal, 
which  I  call  dry  condutlors ,  or  of  the  firft  clafs,  with 
moitl:  condu&ors,  or  conductors  of  the  fecond  clafs, 
agitates  or  difturbs  the  eleCtric  fluid,  or  gives  it  a  cer¬ 
tain  impulfe.  Do  not  afk  in  what  manner;  it  is  enough 
that  it  is  a  principle,  and  a  general  principle*  This 
impulfe,  whether  produced  by  attraction  or  any  other 
force,  is  different  or  unlike,  both  in  regard  to  the  dif¬ 
ferent  metals  and  to  the  different  moifl  conductors,  fo 
that  the  direction,  or  at  leaft  the  power  with  which  the 
eleCtric  fluid  is  impelled  or  excited,  is  different  when 
the  conductor  A  is  applied  to  the  conductor  B,  and  to 
another,  C.  In  a  perfeCt  circle  of  Conductors,  where 
either  one  of  the  fecond  clafs  is  placed  between  two 
different  from  each  other  of  the  firft  clafs,  or,  contrari- 
wife,  one  of  the  firft  clafs  is  placed  between  two  of  the 
fecond  clafs  different  ftom  each  other,  an  eleCtric  ftream 
is  occafioned  by  the  predominating  force  either  to  the 
right  or  to  the  left ;  a  circulation  of  this  fluid,  which 
ceafes  only  when  the  circle  is  broken,  and  which  is  re¬ 
newed  when  the  circle  is  again  rendered  complete. 
This  method  of  connecting  the  different  conductors 
will  be  mote  readily  comprehended  by  turning  to  the 
figures,  where  the  capital  letters  denote  the  different 
Conductors  or  exciters  ( [moteurs )  of  the  firft  clafs,  and 
the  fmall  letters  thofe  of  the  fecond  clafs.  Fig.  3.  and 
4.  exprefs  the  two  cafes  abovementioned. 

“  I  confider  it  as  almoft  fuperfluous  to  obferve,  that 
when  the  circle  confifts  merely  of  two  kinds  of  con¬ 
ductors,  however  different  Or  however  numerous  the 
pieces  may  be  of  which  each  cohfifts,  two  equal  powers 
are  oppofed  to  each  other  ;  that  is,  the  eleCtric  fluid 
is  impelled  withvequal  force  in  two  different  directions, 
and  confequently  no  ftream  can  be  formed  from  right 
to  left,  or,  contrariwife,  capable  of  exciting  convulfive 
movements. 

“  There  are  other  cafes,  however,  and  other  modes 
of  combination,  where  the  powers  are  equally  in  equi¬ 
librium,  and  where  no  current  of  the  eleCtric  fluid  can 
take  place ;  or,  at  leaft,  none  of  fuch  a  force  as  to  make 
an  impfeflion  on  the  tendered  nerves,  or  to  excite  any 
convulfive  movement  in  the  beft  prepared  frog  that 
may  be  plated  in  the  circle,  notwithflanding  the  inter¬ 
vention  of  two  or  more  different  kinds  of  metals.  This 
is  the  cafe  when  each  of  thefe  metals  is  placed  between 
two  moift  conductors,  or  of  the  fecond  clafs,  and  which 
are  very  nearly  of  the  fame  kind  ;*or  when,  in  a  circle 
of  three  pieces,  two  of  them  of  the  fame  metal,  and  one 
of  a  different  metal,  are  fo  connected,  that  the  latter  is 
immediately  between  the  other  two. 

u  When  one  of  the  ends  of  a  piece  of  metal,  which 
is  a  conductor  of  the  firft  clafs,  is  immediately  applied 
to  another  of  the  fame  clafs,  but,  inftead  of  immediately 
touching  with  the  other  end,  the  other  piece  touches  an 
intermediate  conductor  of  the  fecond  clafs,  either  great 
or  fmall,  either  a  drop  of  water,  a  piece  of  raw  or  boiled 
fiefh,  or  of  fponge  not  moift,  pafle  of  meal,  jelly,  foap, 
cheefe,  or  the  white  of  an  egg  boiled  to  hardiaefs  ;  in 
this  new  combination,  where  a  conduCtor  of  the  fecond 
clafs  is  between  two  of  the  firft  clafs,  the  powers  are  no 
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longer  oppofed  to  each  other ;  and  this  is  fufficient  to  Effedls  of 
determine  an  eleCtric  ftream.  When,  therefore,  a  pre-  Galvanifm 
pared  frog  is  placed  as  the  conduCtor  of  the  fecond on  Ammato 
clafs,  it  will  always  be  violently  agitated  as  often  as  this 
circle  is  made  complete. 

“  It  may  be  readily  perceived  that  the  two  laft  ex¬ 
periments  coincide  with  thofe  announced  by  M.  Hum¬ 
boldt,  where  a  drop  of  water,  a  fmall  bit  of  frefh  meat, 
or  a  very  thin  ftratum  of  any  fluid,  performs  the  whole 
Wonder.  When  another  drop  of  water,  or  any  other 
aqueous  conduCtor,  is  applied  between  the  other  end  of 
the  firft  conduCtor  and  the  other  correfponding  piece, 
each  piece  of  metal  is  infulated,  as  I  fhall  exprefs  it, 
between  two  aqueous  conductors ;  but  then  the  powers 
from  right  to  left,  and  from  left  to  right,  are  again 
completely  oppofed  to  each  other ;  confequently  the 
eleCtric  ftream  is  impeded,  and  the  frog  remains  without 
any  movement.  It  is,  therefore,  abfolutely  neceffary 
that  two  different  metals  or  conductors  of  the  firft  clafs, 
fhould  be  in  immediate  contaCt  with  each  other,  on  the 
one  fide,  while  with 'their  oppofite  ends  they  touch  con¬ 
ductors  of  the  fecond  clafs. 

•“  We  might  confider  this  mutual  contaCt  of  two 
different  metals  as  the  immediate  caufe  which  puts  the 
eleCtric  fluid  in  motion,  inftead  of  aferibing  that  power 
to  the  contaCt  of  the  two  metals  with  the  moift  con¬ 
ductors.  Thus,  for  example,  in  fig.  3.  inftead  of  ad¬ 
mitting  two  different  aCtions,  at  leaft,  in  regard  to  the 
magnitude  of  the  power,  one  where  B  comes  in  contaCt 
with  a ,  and  another  where  A  comes  in  contaCt  with  a 
alfo,  by  which  an  eleCtric  current  arifes  in  the  direction 
from  A  to  B,  we  might  fuppofe  only  one  aCtion  at  the 
point  where  B  comes  in  contaCt  with  A,  which  impels 
the  fluid  in  that  direClion.  I11  both  fuppofitlons  the 
refult,  as  may  eafily  be  feen,  is  the  fame.  But  though 
I  have  reafons  for  adopting  the  firft  as  true  rather  than 
the  fecond,  yet  the  latter  reprefents  the  propofition  with 
more  fimplicity,  and  it  may  be  convenient  to  adhere  to 
it  in  the  explanation,  as  it  affords  a  readier  view  of  it. 

We  may  then  fay,  that  in  the  cafes  above  ftated,  no 
effeCt  will  be  produced,  becaufe  here  there  is  no  mutual 
contaCt  of  different  metals  ;  the  effeCt  alfo  will  be  null, 
when  a  conduCtor  of  the  firft  clafs,  on  two  oppofite 
fides,  is  in  contaCt  with  two  others  of  the  fame  clafs  ; 
for  the  aCtions  therefore  are  in  equilibrium ;  and,  laflly, 
that  an  eleCtric  current  will  be  occafioned  by  the  aCtion 
vriiich  arifes  from,  the  contaCt  of  conductors  of  the  firft 
clafs,  and  which  is  counteracted  by  no  other  contaCt  of 
the  like  kind. 

“  Having  feen  the  refult  of  employing  three  pieces 
of  metal,  or  conductors  of  the  firft  clafs,  viz.  two  of 
one  kind  and  one  of  a  different,  when  combined 
fometimes  in  one  way  and  fometimes  in  another,  wfith 
conductors  of  the  fecond  clafs,  we  fhall  now  try  what 
will  be  the  refult,  according  to  my  principles,  with 
four  pieces  of  metal,  twTo  of  wfliich  are  of  one  kind, 
for  example,  zinc,  when  conneCted  with  moift  con¬ 
ductors  of  different  kinds. 

u  I  fhall  firft  obferve,  that  -when  they  are  conneCted 
in  a  circle,  the  powers  wThich  endeavour  to  put  the 
eleCtric  fluid  in  a  ftreaming  movement,  will  be  op¬ 
pofed  to  each  other,  and  in  perfeCt  equilibrium,  and 
that  confequently  no  movement  can  take  place  in  the 
frog,  here  fuppofed  to  be  the  moift  conduCtor  a,  or  a 
part  of  it,  however  irritable  and  well  prepared  it  may 

be ; 
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EfFe<5ls  of  be ;  and  if  the  experiment  be  made  with  accuracy  and  the 
Galvanjlm  neceffary  precaution,  fo  that  the  metals,  in  particular,  be 
on  Animals  vcry  c^an  ancj  dry  at  the  points  of  contact,  it  will  per- 
fedtly  confirm  what  I  have  above  faid ;  the  frog  will  ex¬ 
perience  no  agitation,  no  convuliive  movement. 

Thefe  movements,  on  the  other  hand,  took  place, 
as  might  be  forefeen  from  my  principles,  as  often  as 
I  omitted  one  of  the  middle  pieces,  or  changed  the 
order. 

“  The  conductors  of  the  fecond  clafs,  which,  in  all 
the  figures,  are  denoted  by  fmall  letters,  may  be  cups 
with  water,  in  which  the  ends  of  the  pieces  of  metal 
denoted  by  the  large  letters  are  immerled  *,  or  fponges 
or  other  bodies  which  have  imbibed  aqueous  moiflure. 
They  may  be  either  large  or  fmall,  and  may  coniift  of 
one  or  more  pieces,  provided  they  be  in  proper  contact ; 
they  may  alfo  be  perfons,  if  their  fkln  be  moidened  at 
the  places  of  conta&,  Sec.  By  the  lait  method  the  ex¬ 
periments  will  be  very  beautiful  and  mediant,  when  the 
circle  confilts  of  three  or  more  perfons  (I  have  formed 
it  frequently  of  ten,  and  even  more),  of  two  or  more 
frogs  properly  prepared,  and  of  four  pieces  of  metal,  two 
of  iilver  and  twTo  of  iron,  tin,  and  particularly  zinc. 
The  change  of  effeCt,  when  you  change  the  connexion, 
is  llriking. 

“  Let  the  pofition  be  as  reprefented  in  fig.  14,  wThere 
g  is  the  prepared  frog,  which  the  two  perfons  />,/>,  hold 
in  their  hands,  one  on  the  one  fide  by  the  feet,  and  the 
other  on  the  oppofite  by  the  rump.  Z,  Z,  are  two  plates 
of  zinc,  which  are  held  alfo  by  theie  perfons,  and  A,  A 
two  pieces  of  filver,  which  are  held  by  a  third  perfon,  de¬ 
noted  alfo  by  p .  It  mull  not  be  forgotten  that  the  hands 
ihould  be  very  mold,  as  the  dry  fkin  is  not  a  conductor 
fufficiently  drong.  As  in  this  chain  the  actions  of  the 
electric  exciters  are  oppofed  to  each  other,  and  in  exaCt 
equilibrium,  as  may  be  readily  perceived,  no  convullion 
cr  agitation  in  the  frog  will  take  place. 

“  Now,  let  one  of  the  metallic  pieces  A,  Z,  which 
fland  between  the  two  perfons  />,/>,  or  between  any 
'  other  moid  conductors,  be  left  in  combination  as  it  is  ; 
and  let  the  pofition  of  the  two  other  metallic  pieces 
A,  Z,  be  reverfed,  by  converting  fig.  14.  into  fig.  15. 
(fo  that  the  actions,  indead  of  being  contrary,  will  a£t 
together  to  impel  the  eleCtric  fluid  to  one  fide  or  to 
produce  the  fame  current)  ;  or  introduce  between  A 
and  Z  another  perfon,  or  any  other  conductor  of  the 
fecond  clafs,  fo  that  the  chain  be  formed  as  in  fig.  16.  \ 
or  take  away  one  of  the  pieces  A,  Z,  in  fig.  14.  and 
make. the  chain  like  thofe  of  fig.  17.  and  19.;  or,  in 
the  lad  place,  remove  the  whole  two  pieces  A,  Z,  either 
in  the  one  or  the  other  fide,  as  reprefented  fig.  19.  (by 
which  means  it  will  correfpond  with  fig.  17.  as  the 
whole  chain  />,£,/>>/>,  may  conlidered  as  a  fingle 
moid  conduClor  of  the  fecond  clafs.)  In  all  thefe 
combinations,  which  are  reprefented  by  fig.  15.  16.  17. 
18.  and  19.  the  actions  arifing  from  the  metallic  con¬ 
tacts  are  no  longer  contrary  to  each  other,  or  in  equi¬ 
librium,  as  they  were  in  fig.  t  4, $  consequently  an 
eleCtric  dream  is  produced,  and  thex  frog  g ,  which  I 
fuppofe  to  be  properly  prepared,  and  which  forms  a  part 
of  the  chain,  will  be  violently  agitated  as  often  as  the 
circle,  when  broken  at  any  one  place,  particularly  be¬ 
tween  metal  and  metal,  is  again  redored. 

“  In  regard  to  the  experiment  Where  a  moid  con¬ 
ductor,  or  one  of  the  fecond  clafs,  is  to  be  introduced 
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between  the  two  pieces  A,  Z  (fig.  16.)  that  is,  between  Efb-chot 
two  different  metals,  a  drop  of  water,  or  a  fmall  bit  Animals 

m oidened  fponge,  or  a  thin  draturn  of  any  fluid,  foap, . _ _ ^ 

or  any  other  vifeous  matter,  will  be  quite  fufficient,  as 
has  been  already  obferved.  This  furprifing  experi¬ 
ment  I  generally  make  in  fuch  a  manner,  that,  mflead 
of  the  piece  of  the  metal,  I  employ  a  cup  or  fpoon 
filled  with  water,  and  then  caufe  the  perfon  who  holds 
•  the  perfectly  dry  and  pure  flick  of  tin,  to  touch  with 
that  dick  fometimes  the  perfedly  dry  fides  of  the  fpoon 
or  cup,  and  fometimes  the  water  contained  in  them. 

It  is  wonderful  to  fee,  that,  as  by  the  latter  method, 
the  violent  agitation  of  the  frog  never  ceafes,  the  fil'd 
method,  which  correfponds  with  fig.  14.  does  not  pro¬ 
duce  the  lead  irritation }  unlefs  by  accident  there  be  a 
fmall  drop  of  water,  or  a  thin  Aratum  of  moiflure,  at 
the  place  of  contaCl,  by  which  the  cafe  reprefented  fig. 

1  6.  would  be  redored.  This  may  ferve  to  fliew  with 
what  care  and  attention  the  experiment  mud  be  made, 
in  order  to  guard  againfl  error  cr  deception,  which 
might  fo  eafily  arid,  and  every  where  exhibit  ano¬ 
malies. 

“  When  I  introduce  water  or  any  other  moid  body, 
great  or  fmall,  not  merely  between  one  pair  of  metallic 
pieces,  A,  Z,  as  fig.  16.  but  between  two  pairs,  as  re¬ 
prefented  fig.  20.  each  piece  of  metal  is  between  like 
moid  conductors,  and  by  thefe  means  all  the  aCtions 
are  again  rendered  contrary,  or  brought  into  equili¬ 
brium  ;  or,  according  to  the  other  mode  of  viewing 
the  matter,  there  is  no  longer  any  aCtion,  for  want  of 
the  mutual  contaCt  of  two  different  metals,  which,  as 
we  have  feen,  is  certainly  neceffary  to  excite  an  electric 
current  5  and  it  is  always  found  that  the  frog  experi¬ 
ences  no  agitation. 

u  I  fhall  not  enlarge  farther  on  thefe  combinations, 
which  may  be  varied  ad  infinitum  with  a  greater  number 
of  metallic  pieces,  and  by  which  one  may  be  enabled 
to  foretel  the  phenomena  which,  according  to  my  prin¬ 
ciples,  will  always  be  found  to  take  place.  It  will  be 
fufficient,  for  the  prefent,  to  draw  this  conclufion,  that 
in  a  circle  confiding  merely  of  two  conductors,  how¬ 
ever  different  they  may  be,  their  mutual  contaCt  can 
produce  no  eleCtric  dream  fufficient  to  excite  fenfibility, 
or  mufcular  movement ;  and  that,  on  the  contrary, 
this  effect  infallibly  follows  as  often  as  the  chain  is 
formed  of  three  condu&ors,  one  of  one  clafs,  and  two 
different  from  each  other  of  another  clafs,  which  come 
into  mutual  contaCt  with  each  other,  and  that  this  effeCt 
will  be  dronger,  the  greater  the  difference  is  between 
the  latter ;  that  in  other  cafes,  where  there  are  more 
than  three  different  conductors,  the  effeCt  either  is  not 
produced,  or  will  be  produced  in  different  degrees,  ac¬ 
cording  as  the  forces  called  forth  by  the  different  com¬ 
binations,  which  will  be  expanded  at  each  heterogeneous 
contaCt,  and  which  are  often  in  oppofitiori,  and  endea¬ 
vour  to  impel  the  eleCtric  fluid  in  oppofite  directions, 
are  perfectly  in  equilibrium  with  each  other  (which 
mud  be  a  very  rare  cafe),  or  when  the  fum  of  thofe 
which  exert  themfelves  in  one  direction  is  more  or  lefs 
exceeded  by  the  fum  of  thofe  which  aCt  in  another  di¬ 
rection. 

“  I  fhall  here,  however,  leave  the  two  complex 
combinations,  and  return  to  the  Ample  cafes,  thofe  with 
three  different  conductors,  reprefented  by  fig.  3.  which 
are  more  demondrative  5  or,  in  other  words,  thofe  with 
X  x  two 
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Effetfls  of  two  different  metals  or  condu&ors  of  the  firft  clafs', 
on  Angina's  W^11C^  are  *n  contact  with  each  other,  and  are  applied 
1.'  ‘on  the  other  fide  to  moift  condu&ors,  or  conductors  of 
the  fecond  clafs.  This  method  has  been  commonly 
employed  fince  Galvani’s  difeovery,  and  is  in  exa& 
proportion  with  the  diveriity  of  metals,  on  which  I  con- 
fider  the  whole  phenomena  to  depend. 

u  The  other  method  of  combination,  which  is  ex- 
prefled  by  fig.  4.  or  that  of  a  metal  placed  between  twro 
different  moift  condu&ors,  for  example,  between  water 
on  the  one  fide,  and  an  aqueous,  faponaceous,  or  fallne 
fluid  on  the  other,  I  difeovered  in  the  autumn  of  1794; 
and  though  fince  that  period  I  have  repeated  the  much 
varied  experiments  of  different  perfons,  both  foreigners 
and  others,  among  which  w^as  that  of  Humboldt,  and 
though  I  wrote  to  feveral  correfpondents  refpe&ing  it, 
that  light  has  not  yet  been  thrown  on  this  new  pheno¬ 
menon  which  it  feems  to  deferve. 

“  The  fingular  eircumflance  before  mentioned,  in 
regard  to  the  acid  talle  when  the  tongue  is  brought 
into  conta&  with  an  alkaline  liquid,  belongs,  as  you 
may  perceive,  to  this  fecond  method  of  exciting  the 
ele&ric  fluid,  and  putting  it  in  circulation  (if  the  tin 
veflel  be  touched  on  the  outfide  by  the  hand  moiftened 
with  wTater,  and  on  the  infide  by  the  alkaline  liquor), 
and  fliews  that  this  current  is  no  lefs  ftrong  and  a&ive 
than  that  excited  by  the  firfl  method,  viz.  by  em¬ 
ploying  two  fufficiently  well-chofen  metals,  fuch  as 
lead  and  copper,  iron  and  filver,  zinc  and  tin.  I 
muft  here  obferve,  that  though  with  tin  alone,  placed 
between  W'ater  and  an  alkaline  liquor,  you  obtain 
nearly  the  effe&  which  is  produced  by  two  of  the 
moll  different  metals,  as  filver  and  zinc,  combined 
with  any  condu&or  whatever  of  the  fecond  clafs  ;  you 
can  obtain  the  fame,  and  even  in  a  higher  degree, 
with  iron  alone  or  filver  alone,  when  the  iron  is  in¬ 
troduced  between  wTater  on  the  one  fide  and  nitrous 
acid  on  the  other,  or  when  the  filver  is  applied  be¬ 
tween  wTater  and  a  folution  of  fulpllur  of  pot-afli. 

“  If  you  take  a  frog,  the  head  of  wfhieh  has  been 
cut  off,  and  which  has  been  deprived  of  all  life  by 
thru  fling  a  needle  into  the  fpinal  marrow,  and  immerfe 
it,  without  Ikinning  it,  taking  out  the  bowels,  or  any 
other  preparation,  into  two  glaffes  of  water,  the  rump 
into  one,  and  the  leg  into  the  other  as  ufual,  it  will 
be  ftrongly  agitated  and  violently  convulfed  when  you 
conned  the  water  in  both  glaffes  by  a  bow  formed 
of  two  very  different  metals,  fuch  as  filver  and  tin  or 
lead,  or,  vrhat  is  better,  filver  and  zinc  ;  but  this  will 
by  no  means  be  the  cafe  when  the  two  metals  are  lefs 
different  in  regard  to  their  powers,  fuch  as  gold  and 
lilver,  filver  and  copper,  copper  and  iron,  tin  and  lead. 
But  what  is  more,  the  effed  will  be  fully  produced 
on  this'  fo  little  prepared  frog  when  you  immerfe  in 
one  of  the  two  glaffes  the  end  of  a  bow  merely  of  tin 
or  zinc,  and  into  the  other  glafs  the  other  end  of  this 
bow,  which  has  been  rubbed  over  with  a  little  alkali. 
You  may  perform  the  experiment  ftill  better  with  an 
iron  bow,  one  end  of  which  has  beeen  covered  with 
a  drop  or  thin  coating  of  nitrous  acid  ;  and  beyond  all 
expectation,  when  you  take  a  filver  bow  having  a  little 
fulphur  of  potafli  adhering  to  the  end  of  it. 

“  Fig.  21.  reprefents  the  form  of  this  experiment, 
where  g  is  the  frog,  # ,  a ,  the  two  glaffes  with  v/ater, 
A  the  bow  formed  of  one  ffngle  metal,  and  m  the  drop 


or  a  thin  ffratum  of  a  mucous,  faline,  &c.  fluid,  with  Effects  of 
wffiich  the  bow  has  been  rubbed  over,  and  which  on  ^alvaniiiu 
this  fide  is  between  the  metal  and  the  water.  on  .  *”ina- j 

“  The  very  ccnftderable  difference  in  regard  to  the 
quantity  of  effed  in  the  before-mentioned  experiments 
already  fhews,  that  if  the  cle&ric  ftream  excited  by 
contad  is  ilrongefl  towards  a  certain  metal,  when  that 
metal  is  placed  between  a  certain  fluid  on  the  one  fide, 
and  another  fluid  on  the  other,  there  are  other  fluids 
which  produce  a  greater  effed  with  another  kind  of 
metal ;  fo  that  it  will  be  neceffary  to  difcc.^ur  by  expe¬ 
riment  the  particular  arrangement  of  condu&ors  fuited 
to  each  metal,  in  which  the  fluids  or  conductors  of  the 
fecond  clafs  mull  be  difpofed  according  to  their  aCli- 
vity.  I  have  paid  great  attention  to  this  eircumflance, 
and  have  formed  feveral  tables,  which  I  fhall  publilh  as 
fcon  as  I  have  brought  them  to  perfection. 

“  I  fhall  here,  however,  only  obferve,  that  in  order 
to  clafs,  in  fome  manner,  the  innumerable  different 
moift  conduClors  of  this  kind,  I  diftinguifh  them  into 
aqueous,  fpirituous,  mucous,  and  gelatinous,  faccharine, 
faponaceous,  faline,  acid,  alkaline,  and  fulphurous  (livers 
of  fulphur)  liquids  ;  that  I  make  fubdivifions  in  the  acids 
down  to  the  beft  known  Ample  mineral  acids,  (as  I  find 
in  this  refpeCl  great  difference  between  the  nitrous  and 
the  muriatic  acids,)  comprehending  the  principal  vege¬ 
table  acids  and  the  acid  of  galls  ;  and  do  the  fame  in 
regard  to  the  faline  fluids,  according  as  they  are  folu- 
tions  of  neutral  falts,  earthy  falts,  and  particularly  me¬ 
tallic  falts. 

“  When  it  can  be  determined  in  what  order  all  thefe 
kinds  of  fluids  follow7  each  other,  in  regard  to  the 
power  in  queftion,  for  the  metal  A,  and  another  for 
the  metal  B,  Sic.  we  fhall  then  be  in  a  condition  to 
determine  what  place  muft  be  afligned  to  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  other  heterogeneous  fluids,  w  hether  mineral,  ve¬ 
getable,  or  animal,  which  belong  to  feveral  of  the 
above  clafles.  In  general,  the  order  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  metals  hitherto  obferved  is  as  follows  :  lit, 
pure  wTater;  2d,  wrater  mixed  with  clay  or  chalk  (which 
fhews  a  pretty  different  effed  when  the  before-mention¬ 
ed  experiment  is  made  with  two  glaffes,  a  bow  of  tin 
or  zinc,  and  a  properly  prepared  frog,  which  has  a 
fufficient  degree  of  vitality)  ;  3d,  a  folution  of  fugar  ; 

4th,  alcohol;  5th,  milk;  6th,  mucilaginous  fluids; 

7th,  animal  gelatinous  fluids;  8th,  wine;  9th,  vinegar, 
and  other  vegetable  juices  and  acids;  icth,  faliva ; 
nth,  mucus  of  the  nofe  ;  12th,  blood  ;  13th,  brains; 

14th,  folution  of  fait;  15th,  foap-fuds ;  16th,  chalk - 
W’ater  ;  1 7th,  concentrated  mineral  acids ;  1  8th,  ftrong 
alkaline  leys;  19th,  alkaline  fluids;  20th,  livers  of  ful¬ 
phur.  With  fome  rnetals  there  is,  however,  a  confi- 
derable  deviation  from  this  order,  in  regard  to  livers 
of  fulphur,  alkaline  fluids,  and  the  nitrous  and  faline 
acids. 

“  As  to  the  metals,  wffiich  in  their  pofition  between 
thefe  different  fluids  are  more  or  lefs  proper  for  the 
ele&ric  effed  in  queftion,  I  have  found  in  general, 
that  tin  exceeds  all  others,  and  that  filver  is  the  worft  ; 
except  w?hen  one  of  the  fluids  betwixt  wdiich  the  filver 
is  placed  is  water,  or  any  other  aqueous  condu&or, 
and  the  other  liver  of  fulphur:  in  this  cafe  filver  far 
exceeds  zinc,  and  even  tin.  Iron  alfo  produces  a  mueh 
greater  effed  than  any  other  metal,  wrhen  it  is  in  con- 
tad,  on  the  one  fide,  writh  mere  wrater  or  an  aqueous 

condu&or, 
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Effects  of  conductor,  and  on  the  other  with  the  nitrous  acid, 
on  Animals  )vere  lt  even  onty  a  drop.  The  excitement  occafioned 
in  both  cafes  is  wonderful  ;  fince  it  exceeds,  as  I  have 
already  remarked,  that  produced,  according  to  the 
ufual  method,  by  means  of  a  double  metallic  bow,  even 
of  different  metals,  as  zinc  and  filver,  applied  to  con- 
dudlors  of  the  fecond  clafs  of  the  fame  kind.  It  is  fuf- 
ficiently  ftrcng  and  powerful  to  produce  convulfive 
movements  in  a  half-prepared  frog,  the  bowels  of  which 
have  not  been  taken  out,  when  one  of  the  two  moift 
condudlors  is  a  concentrated  alkaline  folution,  and  the 
metal  placed  between  them  is  zinc,  or  rather  tin. 
With  other  metals  and  other  fluids  you  can  feldom  pro¬ 
duce  convulfions  in  a  frog,  if  it  be  not  perfedlly  prepa¬ 
red,  or  at  lead:  embowelled. 

“  The  reader  will  readily  perceive,  that  when  a  bow 
of  one  and  the  fame  metal  touches  with  both  its  ends 
the  fame  kind  of  faline  water,  the  fame  acid,  the  fame 
alkaline  duid,  &c.  an  eledlric  dream  wilK  not  take 
place,  as  happens  alfo  when  it  touches  on  each  fide 
merely  water :  in  that  cafe  two  oppofite  adlions  are  op- 
pofed  to  each  other,  and  keep  each  other  in  equili¬ 
brium.  That  thefe  contrary  powers,  however,  may  be 
in  perfedf  equilibrium,  it  is  neceffary  that  the  fluids  ap¬ 
plied  to  both  ends  of  the  homogeneous  metalline  bow 
be  exadlly  of  the  fame  kind  and  of  the  fame  ftrength. 
For  this  reafon  the  mod  careful  attention  and  a  certain 
dexterity  are  required,  in  order  to  enfure  fuccefs  to  the 
experiment,  which  I  have  often  performed  to  the  great 
adonifhment  of  the  fpedtators,  and  which  any  one  may 
repeat  as  was  done  by  my  friend  Humboldt.  That 
philofopher  has  already  publifhed  fome  of  the  mod 
driking  and  decifive  of  thefe  experiments  in  his  fecond 
letter  ;  and  I  fhall  here  give  a  more  particular  account 
of  them. 

“  Having  placed  a  completely  or  only  half- prepared 
frog  as  ufual  in  two  glades  of  water,  take  a  very  clean 
bow  of  filver  (it  will  be  bed  when  it  has  been  wafhed 
with  vrater  from  the  glades),  and  immerfe  both  ends  of 
it  at  once,  or  the  one  after  the  other,  in  the  glades;  no 
agitation  of  the  frog  will  be  occafioned.  Repeat  the 
experiment,  after  you  have  daubed  over  one  end  of  the 
bow  with  the  white  of  an  egg,  liquid  glue,  faliva,  mu¬ 
cus,  blood,  a  folution  of  tartar,  or  any  other  duid  or 
conducing  fubdance  diffidently  different  from  pure 
water.  Firft,  immerfe  the  pure  end,  or  that  moiftendd 
merely  with  water,  in  the  water  of  one  of  the  glafies ; 
and  afterwards  the  other  end,  daubed  over  with  the 
above  fubdances,  in  the  water  of  the  other  glafs ;  you 
will  then  infallibly  produce  ^convulfive  movement  in 
the  frog,  and  feveral  times  in  fuccefiion,  if  you  draw 
out  the  bow  and  again  immerfe  it  until  nothing  more 
of  the  above  fubdances  is  left  adhering  to  the  metal, 
or  until  the  metal,  with  its  ends  in  both  the  glades, 
touches  only  pure,  or  nearly  pure,  water.  Daub  both 
the  above  fubdances  uniformly  over  both  ends  of  the 
bow,  and  immerfe  them  at  the  fame  time  in  both  the 
glades  of  water,  and  no  convulfions  will  arife.  They 
will  often  be  produced  in  newly  prepared  and  highly 
irritable  frogs,  when  the  faline  fluid,  or  in  general,  the 
fubdance  with  which  the  twTo  ends  of  the  bow  are 
daubed  over,  is  not  perfedlly  the  fame,  or  when  the 
fubdance  at  the  one  end  is  more  diluted  than  at  the 
other,  &c.  Wadi  and  clean  carefully  the  one  end  of 
the  bow,  daub  over  the  other  more  or  lefs,  and  convul- 
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dons  will  be  again  produced  as  foon  as  the  circle  is  made  Effedb  cf 
complete  by  the  double  immerfion  of  the  bow.  Clean  Gafv.nifn 
both  ends  completely,  and  no  agitation  will  arife,  as  in  °n  Am’naK 
the  fird  experiment. 

“  For  comparative  experiments  of  this  kind,  I  would 
recommend  vifeous  fluids  or  fubdances  rather  than  faline, 
becaufe  the  latter  are  too  foon  diftblved  in  the  water. 

It  oft-times  happens  that  the  convulfions  of  the  fro^, 
when  it  is  completely  prepared  and  highly  irritable, 
take  place,  though  both  ends  of  the.  metallic  bow  are 
daubed  over  with  the  fame  kind  of  faline  fluid.  The 
caufe  of  this  is,  that  when  one  end  is  imtnerfed  in  the 
water  after  the  other  (and  it  may  be  eafily  feen  that  it 
is  impoflible  to  do  fo  in  a  moment  with  fuflicient  ac¬ 
curacy),  the  one  end  of  the  bow  lofes  a  portion  of  its 
faline  lubdance  fooner  than  the  other,  or  at  lead  the 
adhering  part  is  more  diluted  by  the  water,  fo  that  the 
fluid  with  which  both  ends  have  been  daubed  over  is 
no  longer  the  fame. 

“  For  thefe  experiments  I  would  alfo  recommend  fil¬ 
ver,  as  a  metal  that  is  lefs  liable  than  others  to  be  at¬ 
tacked  and  changed  by  faline  and  other  liquids.  Tin, 
lead,  copper,  and  in  particular  iron,  are  more  fufeepti- 
ble  of  lading  variations ;  fo  that  bows  of  thefe  metals, 
and  of  iron  above  all,  retain  for  a  long  time  the  power 
of  producing  convulfions  in  a  newly  prepared  and  high¬ 
ly  irritable  frog,  even  when  both  the  ends  of  the  bow 
are  immerfed  in  two  glades  of  water,  although  the 
places  of  the  metal,  attacked  by  any  of  the  faline  fluids, 
have  been  carefully  wafhed  and  cleaned.  A  fuperfi- 
cial  alteration  in  the  metal  is  fuflicient  to  produce  this 
change,  as  may  be  eafily  feen.  Thefe  variations  often 
fliew  themfelves  to  the  eye  by  a  yellow  blackifh  fpot, 

&c.  which  it  is  difficult  to  remove.  I  do  not  here 
fpeak  of  lading  variations,  that  proceed  to  a  greater 
depth,  which  can  be  produced  in  the  end  of  the  metal¬ 
lic  bow,  and  particularly  in  iron,  when  its  hardnefs  is 
changed  ;  a  procefs  by  which  fuch  a  bow  can  be  ren¬ 
dered  capable  of  producing  not  only  convulfions  in 
frogs,  but  alfo  a  particular  fenfation  on  the  tongue,  and 
light  before  the  eyes,  if  both  its  ends,  made  perfedllv 
clean,  are  only  brought  into  contact  with  pure  water. 

Thefe,  and  many  other  experiments  of  the  like  kind, 
form  the  chief  fubjedl  of  my  firft  letter  to  the  abbe 
Vaflalli,  profeffor  of  natural  philofopby  at  Turin,  writ¬ 
ten  in  the  beginning  of  the  year- 1794,  and  afterwards 
publifhed  with  the  other  in  Brugnatelli’s  Journal. 

“  If  filver  be  lefs  expofed  to  be  attacked  by  faline 
and  other  fluids  (except  by  liver  of  fulphur,  which  in- 
ftantaneoufly  renders  it  black)  ;  if  it  be  lefs  fufceptible 
of  confiderable  and  lafting  variations,  and  has  therefore 
this  advantage  over  other  metals,  that  it  is  liable  to 
fewer  irregularities ;  tin,  on  account  of  its  greater  ac¬ 
tivity,  that  is,  the  ftrength  of  the  effedls  which  it  pro¬ 
duces  by  being  brought  into  contadt  with  almolt  all 
moift  condudlors,  as  I  have  already  obferved,  is  to  be 
preferred  to  filver,  and  in  a  certain  degree  to  all  other 
metals.  The  experiment  I  have  already  deferibed  with 
a  tin  bafon  filled  with  an  alkaline  fluid,  and  held  in  the 
hands  moiftened  with  water,  by  which  an  acid  fenfa¬ 
tion  is  excited  on  the  tongue  when  brought  into  con- 
tad!  with  the  above  fluid,  is  a  proof  of  it ;  for  it  would 
be  vain  to  expedl  a  like  eftedl  from  a  bafon  of  lead, 
iron,  or  copper,  and  much  more  fo  from  one  of  filver. 

With  the  latter  it  would  be  obtained  only  when  it  cpn- 
X  x  2  tamed 
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tamed  liquid  liver  of  fulpliur;  and  in  that  cafe  ‘.he  acid 
tafte  would  be  pretty  ftrong. 

“  The  elcdric  fluid  is  excited  alfo  with  the  greatcft 
flyeno-th  and  a&ivity,  when  the  metal  is  tin,  between 
water  and  a  faline  fluid  :  but  it  will  be  excited  with  . 
ft  ill  greater  energy  to  produce  an  acid  fenfation  on  the 
tongue  when  the  tin  is  between  water  and  an  infipid 
mucilaginous  fluid j  or  when  the  experiment  is  made  with 
a  tin  bafon  filled  with  a  folution  of  gum,  liquid  glue, 
white  of  an  egg,  &.C.  The  other  metals,  in  like  cir- 
cumflances,  produce  feme  effecl,  but  much  weaker  : 
filler  produces  the  weakeft,  except  with  liver  of  ful- 
phur,  as  I  have  already  obferved. 

“  A  like  experiment,  which  I  made  three  years  ago, 
and  exhibited  to  various  perfons,  not  with  two  different 
fluids  and  one  metal,  as  in  that  above  deferibed,  but 
contrariwife,  with  two  metals  of  a  different  kind  and  a 
fluid,  is  already  known.  I  took  a  bafon  of  tin  (one  of 
zinc  is  better),  placed  it  on  a  filver  (land,  and  filled  it 
with  water.  When  any  of  the  perfons  in  company  ap¬ 
plied  the  tip  of  his  tongue  to  the  water,  he  found  it 
perfectly  tall  clefs  as  long  as  he  did  not  touch  the  lilver 
Hand  $  but  as  foon  as  he  laid  hold  of  the  (land,  and 
grafped  it  in  his  hands  well  moiftened,  he  experienced 
on  the  tongue  a  very  perceptible  and  pretty  ftrong  acid 
tafie.  This  experiment  will  fucceed,  though  the  eflfedl 
is  proportionably  weaker,  with  a  chain  of  feverai  per¬ 
fons  who  hold  each  other’s  hands,  after  they  have  been 
moiflened  with  water,  while  the  firft  applies  the  tip  of 
his  tongue  to  the  water  in  the  bafon,  and  the  laff  lays 
hold  with  his  hands  of  the  filver  Hand. 

“  If  thefe  experiments,  in  regard  to  the  tafte  excited 
on  the  tongue  by  the  action  of  two  different  metals,  are 
firiking,  the  others,  in  regard  to  the  tafte  excited,  mo¬ 
dified  and  changed  by  one  metal  between  two  different 
fluids,  are  no  lefs  fo,  and  they  are  alfo  newer.  I  hey 
are  (till  intere fling  on  this  account,  that  they  difeover 
to  us  the  caufe  of  that  tafte  often  perceived  in  water 
and  other  liquids,  which  is  more  or  lefs  confiderable  or 
various  when  drunk  from  veffels  of  metal,  and  particu¬ 
larly  of  tin.  When  the  outer  extremity  of  the  veffel 
is  applied  to  the  under  lip,  rendered  moift  by  the  fali- 
va,  and  the  tongue  is  extended  fo  as  to  be  in  conta£l 
with  the  water,  beer,  wine,  &c.  in  the  veffel,  or  when 
the  tongue  is  bent  as  is  done  in  drinking,  is  there  not 
then  a  complete  circle.,  and  is  not  the  metal  between 
two  more  or  lefs  different  liquids,  that  is,  between  the 
faliva  of  the  under  lip  and  the  liquor  in  the  cup  or  vef¬ 
fel  ?  A  ftronger  or  weaker  electric  ftream  muft  thereby 
be  occafioned,  according  as  the  fluids  are  diflerent — a 
ftream  which  will  not  fail  in  its  way  to  affe£l  the  fenli- 
ble  organs  of  the  tongue  in  the  faid  circle. 

“  Befides  the  two  methods  already  confidered,  of 
producing  an  electric  current,  that  is,  by  means  of  one 
or  more  moift  conductors,  or  conductors  of  the  fecond 
clafs,  placed  between  two  different  metals  or  conductors 
of  the  firft  clafs  j  or  contrariwife  by  means  of  a  con¬ 
ductor  of  the  firft  clafs  placed  between  two  of  the  fe¬ 
cond  clafs,  alfo  different  *,  there  is  (till  a  third  method 
of  exciting  the  eleCtric  fluid,  though  in  a  degree  fo 
much  weaker,  that  it  is  fcarcely  capable  of  caufing  con- 
vuliions  in  a  perfectly  prepared  frog,  in  which  there  is 
ftill  a  ftrong  degree  of  vitality.  This  new  method 
confifts  in  forming  the  circle  of  three  different  conduc¬ 
tors,  all  of  the  fecond  clafs,  without  the  intervention 


of  one  of  the  firft  or  a  metal  one:  Some  think  they  of 

find  in  this  method  a  ftrong  objection  againft  my  prin-^^^. 

ciple.  .  — y  — J 

Fig.  22.  reprefents  this  third  method  compared  with 
the  other  two.  In  the  experiments  of  Profeffor  Valli, 
refpeCting  which  fo  much  noife  has  been  made  without 
any  reafon,  t  reprefents  the  leg  of  the  frog,  and  parti¬ 
cularly  the  hard  tendinous  part  of  the  mufculus  gqflroc- 
netnius  ;  m  the  rump,  or  the  muffles  of  the  back,  or  the 
ifehiatic  nerves,  to  which  the  faid  tendinous  parts  are 
applied  j  and  a  the  blood,  or  the  vifeous  faponaceous 
or  faline  fluid,  applied  to  the  point  of  contaCl. 

“  I  have  fully  deferibed  this  new  method,  where  no 
metal  is  ufed,  in  my  third  and  fourth  letter  to  Profeffor 
Vaffali,  written  in  the  autumn  and  winter  of  the  year 
1795.  I  have  there  (hewn,  that  thefe  new  faCts,  far 
from  altering  my  ideas  and  principles,  ferve  rather  to 
eftablilh  them  5  and  that  they  render  more  general  the 
principle  that  the  conductors,  by  heterogeneous  contaCl, 
that  is,  of  two  different  from  each  other,  become  ex¬ 
citers  of  eleClricity,  and  confirm  the  beautiful  law  ari- 
fing  from  it,  that  to  produce  an  clc&ric  ftream,  the 
circle  muft  neceffarily  be  formed  of  three  different  con¬ 
ductors.  You  now  foe  m  wnat  the  whole  fecret,  the 
whole  magic  confifts  *,  and  that  it  depends  not  merely 
on  metals,  as  might  have  been  believed,  but  on  all  the 
different  conductors.  As  long  as  we  adhere  to  thefe 
principles,  it  will  be  eafy  to  explain  all  the  before-men¬ 
tioned  experiments  without  being  reduced  to  the  necel- 
fity  of  having  rccourfe  to  any  imaginary  principle,  or 
any  peculiar  and  aCiive  eleClricity  of  the  organs.  By 
their  afliftance  you  will  be  enabled  to  invent  new  ex¬ 
periments,  and  to  foretell  the  refiilt  of  them,  as  I  have 
feverai  times  done,  and  ftill  do  daily.  If  you,  however, 
abandon  thefe  principles,  you  will  find  nothing,  but  un¬ 
certainty  and  contradiClion,  and  the  whole  will  be  an 
inexplicable  problem. 

u  Some  new  faCls,  he  obferves  in  a  farther  communica¬ 
tion,  lately  difeovered,  feem  to  (hew  that  the  immediate 
caufe  which  excites  the  electric  fluid,  and  puts  it  in  motion, 
whether  it  be  an  attractive  or  a  repulfive  power,  is  to  be 
aferibed  much  rather  to  the  mutual  contaCl  of  two  dif¬ 
ferent  metals,  then  to  their  contaCl  with  moift  conduc¬ 
tors.  But,  though  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  in  the  lat¬ 
ter  cafe  there  exifts  an  aftion,  it  is  proved  that  it  exerts 
itfelf  in  a  far  more  confiderable  degree  when  the  two 
metals  mutually  touch  each  other.  I  here  arifes  by  the 
mutual  contaCl,  for  example,  of  filver  and  tin,  an  aClion 
or  power  by  which  the  former  communicates  the  elec¬ 
tric  fluid,  and  the  latter  receives  it-,  or  the  filver  fuf- 
fers  it  to  efcape,  and  the  tin  attra&s  it.  This  produ¬ 
ces,  when  the  circle  is  rendered  complete  by  rnoift  con- 
duClors,  a  ftream,  or  continual  circulation  of  the  fluid. 

When  the  circle  is  complete,  there  is  an  accumulation 
in  the  tin  at  the  expence  of  the  (liver  \  which  indeed  is 
very  fmall,  and  far  under  the  point  neceffary  to  enaole 
it  to  announce  itfelf  by  the  mod  delicate  eleClrometer, 

I  have  however  been  able,  by  the  aftiftance  of  my  con- 
denfer,  conftruaed  on  a  new  plan,  and  ftill  better  by 
Nicholson’s  doubler,  to  render  it  very  perceptible  :  I 
(hall  here  communicate  the  refult  obtained,  by  my 
experiments,  which  I  made  fome  time  ago  with  great 
fatisfa£lion. 

“  Experiment  I.  The  three  plates  of  the  doubler  are 
of  brafs.  I  took  two  ftrong  wires,  one  of  filver  and 
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the  other  of  tin,  and  brought  the  former  into  contaCl 
with  the  moveable  plates,  and  the  other  with  one  of 
the  fixed  plates  ;  while  they  both  refled  on  the  table, 
or,  what  is  better,  on  moifl  paffeboard,  or  any  other 
moid  conduClor,  fo  as  to  be  in  communication  bv  the 
intervention  of  one  or  more  conduClcrs  of  the  fecond 
clafs.  I  fuffered  the  apparatus  to  remain  feme  hours  in 
this  date,  then  removed  the  two  wires,  and  put  the  ma¬ 
chine  in  motion.  After  20,  30,  or  40  revolutions  (or 
more  when  the  atmofphere  was  not  dry,  or  the  inlula- 
tion  imperfeCl),  I  brought  one  of  my  draw  eleClrome- 
ters  into  contaCl  with  the  moveable  plate,  and  obferved 
indications  of  pofitive  electricity  (-f  E),  which  arofe  to 
4,  6,  10  degrees,  and  more.  If  I  fuffered  it  to  touch 
the  fixed  plates,  I  had  the  correfponding  indications  of 
the  oppodte  kind  of  electricity  ( — E). 

“  The  diver,  therefore,  poured  the  elad*c  fluid  into 
the  brafs  plate,  when  it  had  been  fome  time  in  contact 
with  it  •/  and  the  tin  attracted  it  from  the  other  plate, 
which  was  alfo  of  brafs,  while  in  contaCl  with  it.  This 
was  confirmed  by  the  following  experiment,  which  is  a 
real  experimentum  cruets . 

“  II.  I  reverfed  the  experiment,  fojthat  the  diver  was 
in  contact  with  one  of  the  fixed  plates,  and  the  tin  with 
the  moveable  one.  The  eleClricity  which  I  obtained 
from  the  latter,  after  the  apparatus  had  remained  a  fuf- 
ficient  time  in  that  pofition,  was  negative  ( — E)  ;  while 
that  of  the  fixed  plate  was  pofitive  (-)-E). 

u  III.  I  applied  only  the  tin  ware  to  the  moveable 
plate,  and  infulated  the  two  fixed  ones,  or  brought 
them  into  communication  writh  the  table  or  any  other 
inoid  condu&ors  with  which  the  tin  wire  was  in  contaCl. 
This  dmple  contaCl  of  the  tin  with  the  brafs  of  which 
the  moveable  plate  confids,  is  fufficient  to  excite  in  it  a 
very  fmall  degree  of  negative  eleClricity  only  a  longer 
time  is  required. 

“  Thofe  acquainted  wdth  the  aCliqn  of  eleClric  at- 
mofpheres,  and  the  condruClion  of  the  doubler,  will 
need  no  farther  explanation,  to  enable  them  to  com¬ 
prehend  the  mode  of  aCtion  of  this  very  ingenious  in- 
ftrument  5  how  the  eleClricity,  once  obtained  from  the 
moveable  plate,  mull  occafion  an  oppodte  kind  in  the  fix¬ 
ed  plate,  and  vice  verfa;  how  the  oppodte  kinds  of 
eleClricity  are  increafed  by  each  revolution  of  the  ma¬ 
chine,  &tc.  In  the  prefent  experiment,  therefore,  when 
the  moveable  plate  is  —  E,  the  fixed  plate  mud  be 
+  E‘ 

“  IV.  This  is  the  reverfe  of  the  former.  1  he  piece 
of  tin  was  applied  to  one  of  the  fixed  plates,  and  the 
metallic  one  was  infulated  from  all  metallic  contaCl. 
The  refult  wras  now  reverfed  ;  that  is,  the  fixed  plates 
were  eleClrified  negatively,  and  the  moveable  one  had 
pofitive  eleClricity. 

“  All  thefe  experiments  fucceed  much  better,  and 
in  a  diorter  time,  if,  during  the  mutual  contaCl  of  the 
different  metals,  the  moveable  plate  be  oppodte  to  ei¬ 
ther  of  the  other  two  that  are  fixed ;  but  dill  better 
when  a  piece  of  thick  paper,  fuch  as  a  card,  not  inoid, 
and  of  a  thicknefs  equal  to  the  intermediate  fpace,  is 
placed  between  the  twro  plates  that  dand  oppofite  to 
each  other.  It  is  of  advantage  to  leave  the  card  fome 
time  in  its  place,  and  not  to  remove  it  till  the  moment 
when  the  metals  in  contaCl  are  removed  and  the  ma¬ 
chine  nut  in  motion.  To  render  the  infulation  corn- 
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plete,  and  make  the  contaCl  of  the  metals  immedl-  Effedlsof 
ate,  without  the  lead  moidure,  which  would  be 
ly  prejudicial,  it  wall  be  proper  to  place  the  appara¬ 
tus  in  the  fun.  Half  an  hour,  and  often  lefs,  will 
then  be  fufficient  to  obtain  the  required  eleClrici¬ 
ty,  &c.  •  whereas,  in  other  cafes,  feveral  hours  are 
neccffary  before  the  defired  re(ult  can  be  obtained. 

This  experiment  is  reprefented  in  fig.  23.  24.  25.  and 
26.  LLL  (fig.  22.  and  23.)  are  the  three  brafs  plates 
of  the  doubler  \  A  the  piece  of  filver  which  is  in 
contaCl  with  one  of  thefe  plates ;  E  the  piece  of  tin 
applied  to  the  other  plate,  which  is  oppofite  to  the  for¬ 
mer  ;  a  a ,  the  moid  conduClor,  or  chain  of  mold  con- 
duClors  which  form  a  communication  wTith  the  pieces 
of  metal.  When  the  filver,  as  in  fig.  23.  is  in  contaCl 
with  the  anterior  moveable  plate,  it  gives  up  to  it  a 
little  of  the  eleClric  fluid,  and  the  latter  accumulates 
as  much  of  it  as  poffible  \  confequently  the  eleClricity 
of  the  plate  becomes  pofitive,  as  the  fign  -f-  of  the 
plate  fhews  :  whereas  the  tin  attraCls  the  eleClric  fluid 
from  the  correfponding  fixed  plate,  which  by  thefe 
means  has  negative  eleClricity,  as  the  fign  ( — )  of  the- 
plate  indicates  ;  and  it  even  communicates  this  elec¬ 
tricity  to  the  other  fixed  plate,  which  therefore  has* 
the  fign  ( — )  alfo. 

“  In  fig.  24.  every  thing  is  reverfed  :  the  moveable 
plate  is  negatively  eleClrified  ( —  E),  while  the  two  fixed- 
plates  become  pofitive  (-j-E). 

“  Laftly,  in  the  25th  and  26th  figure,  it  is  feen  that 
the  tin  abdraCls  the  eleClric  fluid  from  the  brafs  plate 
with  which  it  is  in  contaCl.  This  plate  is  therefore  ne¬ 
gatively  eleClrified,  or  has  —  E  ;  and  by  the  aClion  01 
its  atmofphere  occafions  pofitive  eleClricity  (  +  E)  in 
the  other  plate  danding  oppofite,  which  is  in  communi¬ 
cation,  either  with  the  third  plate,  as  fig.  25,  or,  what 
is  dill  better,  writh  other  conductors,  as  fig.  26.  Thefe 
oppofite  eleCtricities  increafe  afterwards  with  each  re¬ 
volution  of  the  machine  ;  the  aCtion  of  which,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  theory  of  eleClric  atmofpheres,  produces  this 
efieCt  to  the  degree  mentioned,  and  judifies  the  appella¬ 
tion  of  doubler  of  eleClricity,  which  has  been  given  to 
this  indrument. 

“  I  now  come  to  the  experiments,  which  fliew  that 
we  are  to  feek  for  the  caufe  which  calls  forth  the  aClion  < 
of  the  eleClric  duid  ;  which  excites  it,  of  whatever  kind 
it  be  ;  determines  its  tranfition,  &c.  much  rather  in  the 
mutual  contaCl  of  the  metals,  than  in  the  contaCl  of  the 
moid  conductors  wfith  thefe  metals.  Though,  according 
to  every  circumdance,  we  mud  admit  fome  aClion  of 
this  kind  in  the  latter  contaCl,  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
the  former  is  certainly  the  mod  effeClual.  At  prefent 
I  Ihall  only  mention  the  two  following  experiments,  which 
I  contrived  in  fuch  a  manner  that  they  may  ferve  to 
explain  a  quedion  of  this  kind* 

“  V.  I  left  the  two  fixed  plates  of  brafs  without 
making  any  alteration  *,  took  off  the  third  moveable 
plate,  and  fupplied  its  place  by  one  of  tin  and  arran¬ 
ged  the  machine  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the  latter  dood 
oppofite  to  one  of  the  other  two  plates.  I  then  ap¬ 
plied  to  this  tin  plate  a  bit  of  brafs,  and  to  the  oppofite 
fixed  plate  of  brafs  a  piece  of  tin.  After  a  convenient 
time,  (for  example  an  hour,  when  the  weather  was  per- 
feClly  dry),  I  took  away  the  two  pieces  of  metal,  or 
only  that  of  brafs,  and  made  the  moveable  plate  of  tin, 
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winch  was  in  cental  with  the  piece  of  brafs,  to  revolve 
about  30  times.  It  then  gave  me  very  perceptible 
_  marks  of  pofitive  ele&ricity. 

u  VI.  I  reverfed  the  former  experiment,  and  made 
the  piece  of  brafs  touch  the  brafs  plate,  and  the  piece 
of  tin  the  plate  of  the  fame  metal.  I,  however,  obtain¬ 
ed  nothing,  or  almoft  nothing ;  even  when  the  appara¬ 
tus  was  left  a  much  longer  time  in  that  fituation,  and 
when  the  machine  had  made  twice  or  three  times  as  ma¬ 
ny  revolutions. 

“  Thefe  two  experiments  are  reprefented  by  fig.  27. 
and  28.  j  where  L  is  the  piece  of  brafs,  E  that  of  tin, 
and  a  a  the  moil!  conductors  which  conned  the  two  dif¬ 
ferent  pieces  of  metal. 

44  In  the  arrangement  of  fig.  28.  the  fame  contaa  of 
different  metals,  viz.  brafs  on  the  one  fide,  and  tin  on 
the  other,  with  the  fame  kind  of  moift  conductor,  takes 
place,  as  well  as  in  the  preceding  experiment  of  fig.  27. 
The  addition  of  the  ele&ric  fluid  in  the  one,  and  the 
-abftraCtion  of  it  in  the  other,  ought  therefore  equally  to 
take  place,  though  in  an  inverted  order,  when  the 
aClion  on  the  fluid  calls  forth  the  moving  power,  by  this 
contaCl  of  the  two  metals  L,  E,  with  the  moift  con¬ 
ductor  between  them  *,  and  yet  this  is  not  the  cafe,  as 
>110  ligns  of  eleCtricity  are  obtained  even  after  a  long 
time,  and  when  the  machine  has  been  caufed  to  make 
twice  or  three  times  as  many  revolutions.  The  condi¬ 
tion  eflentially  neceffary  to  obtain  electricity  is,  that  the 
different  metals  muff  be  in  contaCt  with  each  other,  which 
is  the  cafe  in  fig.  27.  but  not  in  fig.  28. 

“  When  the  machine  has  been  repeatedly  turned, 
fomething  may  be  obtained.  This  arifes  either  from 
fmall  remains  of  old  eleCtricity,  which  could  not  be 
.deftroyed  or  diffipated  in  the  time  during  which  the  ar¬ 
rangement  of  fig.  26.  was  continued  )  or  even  from  frefh 
eleCtricity,  which  the  moveable  plate  may  have  obtain¬ 
ed  from  the  atmofphere  or  vapours  during  the  pretty 
confiderable  time  of  the  machine  being  in  a  ffate  of  re¬ 
volution  ;  or  fome  accidental  difference,  either  between 
the  two  tin  or  the  two  brafs  pieces,  may  be  the  caufe  of 
fome  aCtion  on  the  eleCtric  fluid,  or  of  fome  derange¬ 
ment  in  regard  to  the  equilibrium.  In  the  laft  place, 
the  contaCt  of  the  moift  conductor  with  the  tin  on  the 
one  fide,  or  with  the  brafs  on  the  other,  may  have  a 
different  aCtion,  which,  in  my  opinion,  muff  be  very 
fmall,  but  yet  is  not  entirely  without  effeCt. 

“  As  it  is  now  proved  that,  according  to  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  fixth  experiment,  nothing,  or  almoft  no¬ 
thing,  is  obtained  by  40,  60,  and  even  80  revolutions 
of  the  doubler,  w7hile  a  great  deal  is  obtained  by  that 
of  the  fifth  with  20  or  30,  we  muft  therefore  conclude 
that  the  contaCt  of  two  metals  of  a  different  kind  rvith 
moift  conductors,  without  the  mutual  contaCt  of  thefe 
metals  themfelves  (which  is  wanting  in  the  fixth  experi¬ 
ment,  where  brafs  is  in  contaCt  with  brafs,  and  tin  with 
tin),  produces  nothing,  or  almoft  nothing  ;  and  that, 
on  the  contrary,  the  mutual  contaCt  of  the  two  metals 
of  a  different  kind,  which  takes  place  in  the  fifth  ex¬ 
periment,  produces  the  whole,  or  almoft  the  whole, 
effea.”* 

Dr  Fowler  inftituted  an  elaborate  feries  of  experiments 
on  this  fubjea,  in  which  he  confirmed  and  extended 
many  of  the  refults  which  had  been  already  obtained  in 
the  experiments  and  inveftigations  of  other  naturalifts. 
He  found  that  metallic  fubftances  were  the  belt  agents 
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or  conduaors,  and  he  concluded  that  the  contaa  of  Effects  of 
two  diftimilar  metals  is  an  effential  condition  in  the  pro-  Galvanilm 
duaion  of  the  phenomena  of  galvanifm.  It  did  not  °n  At^n'lals; 
indeed  efcape  his  obfervation,  that  in  fome  cafes  a 
fingle  metal  produced  mufcular  contraaion,  but  this  he 
aferihed  to  mechanical  ftimulus,  which  excited  a  painful 
fenfation  in  the  animal,  not  quite  dead,  or  to  the  im¬ 
purity  of  the  metal,  containing  fome  portion  of  alloy, 
or  folder.  Future  obfervation,  however,  proved,  that 
thefe  motions  could  be  produced  without  any  metal 
whatever.  He  found  that  the  moft  powerful  effeas 
were  produced  by  employing  zinc,  in  combination  with 
gold  or  filver.  By  means  of  thefe  metals  he  produced 
contraaions  twenty-four  hours  after  they  had  ceafed. 

In  the  experiment  by  which  this  was  eftablifhed,  the 
nerve  was  coated  w-ith  tin,  and  a  different  metal  was 
employed  to  complete  the  circle  between  the  coating 
and  the  mufcle.  The  fame  philofopher  alfo  found  that 
the  effbas  were  increafed  in  proportion  to  the  bulk  of 
the  metals  employed,  and  the  extent  of  furface  brought 
into  contaa  ;  that  a  communication  might  be  formed 
between  the  metals  in  contaa,  and  the  nerves  of  the 
animal  which  wTere  expofed,  by  means  of  water  \  and 
that  the  temperature  of  the  feafon  and  the  nature  of  the 
animal’s  death  feemed  to  have  confiderable  influence  on 
the  duration  of  the  phenomena.  In  many  cafes  he  wras 
able  to  produce  contraaions  in  a  frog,  after  three  days 
had  elapfed  from  the  time  that  the  head  had  been  Se¬ 
parated  from  the  body.  He  feems  to  have  direaed  his 
attention  particularly  to  the  conduaing  powrer  of  the 
fubftances  employed  in  galvanic  apparatus,  and  in 
tracing  the  analogy  between  this  property  and  elec¬ 
tricity.  Although  metals  were  found  to  be  good  con¬ 
duaors,  this  wxis  not  the  cafe  with  the  metallic 
oxides,  or  writh  the  falts  which  have  thefe  oxides,  for 
their  bafts. 

An  earth-worm  placed  on  a  circular  piece  of  zinc, 
exhibited  contraaions  fimilar  to  thofe  produced  in  living 
frogs,  wThen  a  piece  of  filver  was  brought  in  contaa  to 
complete  the  circle.  Worms  of  the  fame  kind,  fufpended 
acrofs  a  filver  rod,  and  the  head  and  tail  being  at  the  fame 
time  brought  in  contaa  with  a  piece  of  zinc,  fuftained  a 
fhock  which  feemed  to  pafs  through  the  whole  body. 

A  fimilar  experiment,  followed  by  the  fame  refult,  was 
made  on  leeches.  If  an  earth-worm  or  leech  be  placed 
on  a  piece  of  filver,  refting  on  a  plate  of  zinc,  the  ani¬ 
mal  experiences  a  painful  fenfation,  when  any  part  of 
its  body  comes  in  contaa  with  the  zinc.  It  feems  to 
have  the  fame  difagreeable  fenfation  when  it  is  placed 
on  the  zinc,  and  any  part  of  the  body  is  brought  into 
contaa  with  the  filver. 

The  inquiries  of  the  fame  philofopher  were  alfo  di¬ 
reaed  to  afeertain  wThether  the  nerves  in  general  are  all- 
equally  fubjea  to  the  galvanic  influence,  or  whether 
its  effeas  are  limited  to  thofe  which  are  fubjea  to  the 
power  of  the  will.  With  this  view  the  heart  of  a  cow 
wTas  feparated  from  the  body,  foon  after  the  animal  was 
killed,  and  prepared  in  the  way  which  has  been  already 
deferibed,  in  the  preparation  of  frogs ;  and  w-hile  the 
contraaions  of  the  auricles  ftill  continued,  the  intercoftal 
nerve  being  coated,  and  the  apparatus  arranged,  the 
metals  were  brought  into  contaa,  but  feemed  to  have 
no  effea  whatever  011  the  contraaions  while  they  con¬ 
tinued,  and  after  they  had  ceafed,  had  not  the  powrer  of 
renewing  them.  He  failed  in  many  fimilar  attempts  on 

hot- 
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not- blooded  animals,  bat  fucceeded  in  producing  muf- 

on  Animals  C.u*a£  C0T*tra&10ns  in  part  of  a  frog,  after  an  hour  had 

-  elapied  irom  the  time  that  the  natural  motions  had 

cealed.  lie  made  a  fimilar  experiment  on  the  heart  of 
a  cat  which  had  been  drowned  in  warm  water,  and  he 
found  that  in  this*  cafe  the  motion  of  the  heart  could 
be  excited  by  means  of  galvanifm ;  but  when  the 
animal  was  drowned  in  cold  Water,  no  effect  could  be 
produced. 

Effe^s  on  It  was  another  object  of  his  inveftigations,  to  afcertain 
the  organs  the  effects  of  galvanifm  on  the  organs °of  the  fenfes.  The 
of  the  fen-  difagreeable  tafte  which  remains  on  the  tongue,  when 
two  diflimilar  metals,  the  one  placed  on  the  upper  fur- 
face,  and  the  other  touching  the  under  furface,  are 
brought  into  cop t aft,  has  been  already  taken  notice  of, 
and  the  method  of  applying  the  metals  particularly  de- 
fcnbed.  d  he  ft  rouge  It  impreffion,  it  was  obferved,  was 
produced,  when  gold  and  zinc  were  employed.  He 
introduced  a  metallic  fuhftance  of  a  different  kind  into 
each  ear,  and  having  formed  a  communication  between 
them,  he  experienced  a  fhock  in  the  head  when  tliefe 
two  metals  were  brought  into  contaft.  A  bit  of  tin- 
foil  was  placed  on  the  point  of  the  tongue;  the  rounded 
end  of  a  filver  pencil  cafe  was  applied  to  the  internal 
angle  of  the  eye  ;  and  when  the  other  extremity  of  the 
pencil  cafe  and  the  tin-foil  on  the  tongue  were  brought 
into  contafl,  he  perceived  a  Haiti  of  pale  light,  as  well 
as  the  metallic  talle  in  the  tongue  which  is  produced  in 
a  preceding  experiment.  The  flafli  feemed  moff  vivid 
when  gold  and  zinc  were  employed.  A  fimilar  effecl 
is  produced,  by  introducing  one  of  the  rnetals  between 
the  upper  lip  and  the  gum,  and  the  other  between 
the  under  lip  and  the  gum,  and  retaining  them  in  this 
pofition  to  bring  the  edges  in  contact:  or,  by  in¬ 
ferring  one  of  the  metals  into  the  nofe,  and  placing 
the  other  on  the  tongue,  to  form  the  communication 
between  them. 

Experk  ,  J^milar  experiments .  were  made  by  the  late  Pro- 
ments  by  toffor  Robifon  of  Edinburgh.  He  particularly  ob- 
Robifon.  ferved,  that  the  effects  of  the  galvanic  fluid  were 
more  fennbly  felt  when  one  of  the  conducing  metals 
was  placed  on  a  wound,  or  on  the  nerve  of  a  carious 
tooth.  From  the  peculiar  impreffion  on  the  tongue 
on  the. application  of  gold  or  filver  trinkets,  he  could 
afcertain  whether  any  folder  wras  employed  about 
them. 

In  another  experiment  the  fame  philofopher  feemed 
to  think  that  he  had  proved  that  the  effect  was  pro¬ 
duced. even  before  the  metallic  conductors  were  brought 
into  direCl  contaCt.  A  piece  of  zinc  was  introduced 
between  the  gums  and  cheek  on  one  fide  of  the  head, 
and  a  piece  of  filver  was  placed  in  the  fame  way  on  the' 
other  fide  of  the  head.  A  rod  of  zinc  was  then  applied 
to  the  zinc  piece,  and  a  rod  of  filver  to  the  filver  piece 
on  the  different  fides  of  the  head  j  the  extremities  of 
thefe  rods  which  projeCled  from  the  mouth  were  then 
cautioufly  brought  into  contaCl ;  and,  as  foon  as  this 
was  completed,  a  flrong  fenfation  was  produced  in  the 
gums.  Rut  before  the  direH  contaCl  was  made  be¬ 
tween  the  extremities  of  the  rods,  he  perceived  a  flaffi  * 
of  light  which  was  repeated  when  the  rods  were  again 
feparated  to  a  fmall  diffance  from  each  other.  It  is 
iCarce±y  neceffary  to  add,  that  when  the  arrangement 
of  the  rods  was  reverfed,  the  effeds  ceafed )  that  is, 
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when  the  zinc  rod  was  fubflituted  for  the  filver  rod,  Effedlsof 
and  the  filver  one  for  that  of  zinc.  Galvanifm 

I  o  the -account  of  the  experiments  on  animals  now  un  Animai^ 
given,  which  were  chiefly  made  on  cold-blooded  ani¬ 
mals,  we  (hall  now  add  thofe  of  Aldini,  the  nephew  of 
Galvani,  which  were  made  on  the  body  of  a  man  exe-  Aldim^s 
cuted  in  London  for  murder.  This  man  who  was  exe-  experiments 
cuted  on  the  17th  January  1803,  was-26  years  of  age,  on  toe  body 
and  feemed  to  have  been  of  a  ffrong,  vigorous  conffitu-  a  ma^e* 
tion.  I  he  body  was  expofed  for  an  hour  to  a  tempe- 
rature  two  degrees  below  the  freezing  point  Fahrenheit, 
at  the  end  of  which  it  was  conveyed  to  a  houfe  not  far 
diffant,  where  the  apparatus  for  the  experiments  had 
been  arranged.  The  following  is  the  account  of  thefe 
experiments  in  the  author’s  own  words. 

“  Experiment  1. — One  arc  being  applied  to  the 
mouth,,  and  another  to  the  ear,  wetted  with  a  folution 
of  muriate  of  foda  (common  fait),  galvanifm  was  com- 
mumcated  by  means  of  three  troughs  combined  together, 
each  of  which  contained  40  plates  of  zinc,  and  as  many 
of  copper.  On  the  firff  application  of  the  arcs  the  jaw 
began  to  quiver,  the  adjoining  muffles  were  horribly 
contorted,  and  the  left  eye  aaually  opened. 

.  Exper.  2.  On  applying  the  arc  to  both  ears,  a 
motion  of  the  head  was  manifeffed,  and  a  convullive 
a&ion  of  all  the  mufcles  of  the  face ;  the  lips  and 
eyelids  were  alfo  evidently  affe.&d,  but  the  aaion 
leemed  much*  increafed  by  making  one  extremity  of 
the  arc.  to  communicate  with  the  noftrils,  the  other 
continuing  in  one  ear. 

Exper,  3. —  I  he  conduaors  being  applied  to  the 
ear,  .  and  to  the  reaum,  excited  in  the  mufcles  con- 
traaions  much  llronger  than  in  the  preceding  experi¬ 
ments.  The  aaion  even  of  thofe  mufcles  furtheft 
diffant  from  the  points  of  contaa  with  the  arc  was  fo 
much,  increafed  as  almoff  to  give  an  appearance  of 
re-animation. 

Exper.  4.  In  this  ffate,  wifhing  to  try  the  power 
of  ordinary  ffimulants,  I  applied  volatile  alkali  to  the 
noftrils  and  to  the  mouth,  but  without  the  leaf!  fenfible 
aaion  ;  on  applying  galvanifm  great  aaion  was  con- 
ltantly  produced.  I  then  administered  the  galvanic  ffi~ 
mulus  and  volatile  alkali  together ;  the  convulfions  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  much  increafed  by  this  combination,  and 
extended  from  the  mufcles  of  the  head,  face,  and  neck, 
as  far  as  the  deltoid.  The  effea  in  this,  cafe  furpaffed 
our  moff  fanguine  expeaations,  and  vitality  might,  per¬ 
haps,  have  been  reffored,  if  many  circumffances  had  not 
rendered  it  impoffible. 

Exper.  5.— I  next  extended  the  arc  from  one  ear 
to  the  biceps  flexor  cubiti,  the  fibres  of  which  had  been 
laid  bare  by  diffe&ion.  This  produced  violent  convul- 
lions  of  all  the  mufcles  of  the  arm,  and  Specially  in  the 
biceps  and  the  coraco-brackialis ,  even  without  the  in. 
intervention  of  falt-water. 

“  Exper-  6.— An  incifion  having  been  made  in  the 
wriit,  among  the  fmall  filaments  si  the  nerves  and  cel¬ 
lular  membrane,  on  bringing  the  arc  into  contaH  with 
this  part,  a  very  ffrong  aaion  of  the  .mufcles  of  the 
rore-arm.  and  hand  was  immediately  perceived.  In 
this,  .as  in  the  laft  experiment,  the  animal  moiffure  was  > 

Jutticient  to  condua  the  galvanic  ffimulus  without  the 
intervention  of  fait  water. 

“  Ex^r-  7— The  fhort  mufcles  of  the  thumb  were 

diffeaedjj 
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and  fubmitted  to  the  afticn  of  the  galvanic 
.  .  ,  •  1  J  _  c _ :u  offnrt  tn  rlencn  the 
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Effe&s  of  dllTe&ed,  and  iuDmmeu  ^  '“  V0  >  tu 

Galvanifm  apparatus,  which  induced  a  forcune  effor 
Animals  i  t 

"  8.-The  effefts  of  galvanifm  in  this  expe- 

riment  t  ere  compared  with  thofe  of  other  ft.mulants. 

For  this  purpoie,  the  point  of  the  fcalpel  was  applied  to 
the  fibres^  and  even  introduced  into  .the  fubftar.ee  of  the 
biceps  flexor  cubiti  without  producing  the  flighteft  mo- 
£  The  fame  refult  was  obtained  from  the.  ufe of 
cauilic  volatile  alkali  and  concentrated. fulphunc  acid 
The  latter  even  corroded  the  mufcle,  without  inducing 

St  Afxfler  q _ Having  opened  the  thorax  and  the  pe¬ 

ricardium,  "expoiing  the  heart  infltu,  I  endeavoured  to 
to  exche  aftion  bthe  ventricles  tat  without ^  fuccefs 
The  arc  was  firft  applied  upon  the  furface,  then  in  th 
fubftance  of  the  fibres,  to  the  column#,  to  t  e 

feptum  ventriculorum,  and  laftly,  in  t  e  c°'|r  ®  . 

nerves  by  the  coronary  arteries,  even  with  fait  water  . in 
terpofedj  but  without  the  flighteft  vifible  aftion  being 

'^Exper  io. — In  this  experiment  the  arc  was  con¬ 
veyed  tef  the  right  auricle,  and  pjoduced  a  confmerable 
contraftion,  without  the  intervention  of  fait  water,  but 
especially  in  that  part  called  th *  appendix  auncularts ; 
i/the  left  auricle  fcarcely  any  a  ft  ion  was  exhibited. 

u  Exper  j  j . — Conductors  being  applied  from  the 
fpinal  marrow  to  the  fibres  of  the  biceps  flexor  cubm, 
the  gluteus  maximus,  and  the  gaftrocnemius,  feparately, 
no  confiderable  aftion  in  the  mufcles  of  the  arm  and  leg 

Wa«  £ Mer'ii— The  fciatic  nerve  being  expofed  between 
the  great  trochanter  of  the  femur  and  the  tuberofity  of 
the  ischium,  and  the  arc  being  eftablilhed  from  the  p  - 
nal  marrow  to  the  nerve  diverted  of  its  theca,  we  o  - 

ferved,  to  our  aftonifhment,  that  no  contraft.on  what¬ 
ever  enfued  in  the  mufcles,  although  fait  water  was  ufed 

m  both  extremities  of  the  arc  But  the  -n^aor  be¬ 
ing  made  to  communicate  with  the  fibres  of  the  mufti 
and  the  cellular  membrane,  as  ftrong  an  action  as  be- 
fore  was  manifefted. 

“Exper.  i  a.— By  making  the  arc  to  communicate 
with  the  fciatic  nerve  and  the  gaftrocnemius  mufcle,  a 
very  feeble  action  was  produced  in  the  latter. 

“  Exber  1 4.— Conduftors  being  applied  from  the 
fciatic  to  the  peroiueal  nerve,  fcarcely  any  motion  was 

15- — The  fciatic  nerve  being  divided  about 
the  middle  of  the  thigh,  on  applying  the  conduftors 
from  the  biceps  flexor  cruris  to  the  gaftrocnemius,  t 
enfued  a  powerful  contraaion  of  both..  I  muft 
obferve  that  the  mufcles  continued  excitable  for  feven 
hours  and  a  half  after  the  execution.  The  troughs  were 
frequently  renewed,  yet  towards  the  clofe  they  were 
very  much  exhaufted.  No  doubt,  with  a  ftronger  appa¬ 
ratus  we  might  have  obferved  mufcular  aftion  much 
longer  ;  for,  after  the  experiments  had  been  continued 
for  three  or  four  hours,  the  power  of  a  Angle  trough 
was  not  fufficient  to  excite  the  aclion  of  the  muicles  : 
the  afliftance  of  a  more  powerful  apparatus  was  requir- 
ed.  This  (hows  that  fucli  a  long  feries  of  experiments 
could  not  have  been  performed  by  the  Ample  applica¬ 
tion  of  metallic  coatings.  I  am.  of  opinion  that,  m 
general,  thefe  coatings,  invented  m  the  firft  inftance 
by  Galvani,  are  paflive.  They  ferve  merely  to  con- 
4  ? 
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dua  the  fluid  pre-exiftent  in  the  animal  ^  G,ilvaisifm 

as.  with  the  galvanic  batteries  of  Volta,  Ue  rau.-les 
excited  to  action  by  the  influence  of  the  apparatus  u-  _ 
fcl  f 

C  “  From  the  above  experiments  there  is  reafon  to  con- 
elude  : 


“  I ;  That  galvanifm,  confidered  by  itfelf,  exerts  a  con- 
fiderable  power  over  the  nervous  and  mufcular  fyftems,  and 
operates  univerfally  on  the  whole  of  the  animal  economy. 

“  2.  That  the  power  of  galvannm,  as  a  ftimulant,  .s 
ftronger  than  any  mechanical  aftion  whatever. 

«  ■7’  q'hat  the  effefts  of  galvanifm  on  the  human  frame 
differ  from  thofe  produced  by  electricity  comraunicatea 

with  common  eleftneal  machines. 

«  4.  q'hat  galvanifm,  whether  admimftered  oy  means 
of  troughs,  or  piles,  differs  in  its  effects  trom  t  ime 
produced  by  the  Ample  metallic  coatings  employe  by 

G!“Vc.  That  when  the  furfaces  of  the  nerves  and  mufcles 
are  armed  with  metallic  coatings,  the  influence  ot  the 
galvanic  batteries  is  conveyed  to  a  greater  number  ot 
points,  and  ads  with  coniiderably  more  force  in  pro¬ 
ducing  contraftions  of  the  mufcular  fibre. 

“  6.  That  the  aftion  of  galvanifm  on  the  heart  is  du- 
ferent  from  that  on  other  mufcles.  lor,  when  the 
heart  is  no  longer  fufceptible  of  the  galvanic  influence 
the  other  mufcles  remain  ftill  excitable  for  a  certain 
time.  It  is  alfo  remarkable  that  the  aftion  produced 
by  galvanifm  on  the  auricles  is  different  ,  from  that  pro¬ 
duced  on  the  ventricles  of  the  heart,  as  is  demonftrated 

in  experiment  the  tenth. 

“  7.  That  galvanifm  affords  very  powerful  means  o.  re- 
fufeitation  in  cafes  of  fufpended  animation  ur‘der  com- 
mon  circumftances.  The  remedies  already  adopted  m 
afphyxia,  drowning,  &c.  when  combined  with  the  m- 
fluence  of  galvanilm,  will  produce  much  greater  effeft 

than  either  of  them  feparately ,  P* 

Excepting  the  experiments  of  Aldmi  which  we  ave 
iuft  detaUed,  the  greater  number  of  thofe  of  which  an 
account  has’ been  given,  it  has  been  already  obferved 
were  made  on  cold-blooded  animals,  and  befides,  tne 
atmaratus  ufually  employed,  was  a  Angle  galvanic  com- 
SET  Tf«  the  co’,a,»aionof  ,1..  P,k -J  kno,.n 
and  ftill  more  fo  after  batteries  m  the  form  of  troughs 
were  invented  and  employed,  very  different  effeftswere 
exhibited  on  the  animal  body,  both  m  the  dead  and 

With  batteries  compofed  of  200,  300,  or  400  pairs 
of  plates  arranged  in  troughs,  very  power  u  lhock 
will  be  felt  when  the  circle  is  completed  between  the 
extremities  of  the  battery  by  means  of  the  two  Bands 
of  any  perfon,  fo  that  the  fluid  iliall  pafs  trough  the 
body7  This  experiment  may  be  performed  by  toi ac  - 
ing  with  one  hand  wetted,  a  wire  °  " 

extremity  of  the  battery,  and  with  the  other  har  d  al  o 
moiftened  a  wire  proceeding  from  the  ot  er  en 
battery.  Every  time  that  the  contaft  is  made  a  lhocfc 
is  felt7  The  effeft  will  be  more  powerful  if  round 
balls  of  brafs  having  brafs  rods  attached  to  them  after 
being  well  wetted,  be  placed  in  the 

alfo  well  wetted  and  »  — “““"e  fame  elM  is 
between  the  ends  ot  the  bauery.  *  „f  , 

produced  when  the  circle  is  completed  by"  of  a 
number  of  perfons  joining  hands  together  ,  but  it  mu 
be  obferved,  that  each  perfon  muft  take  care  hav^ 
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Eft'e&s  of  the  hands  well  moiffened,  otherwife  the  intenfity  of  the 
GaNamim  (hock  will  be  greatly  diminifhed,  or  its  effed  entirely 
VI  Sl  obftrudcd.  No  experiments  have  been  made,  fo  far  as 
wc  recoiled,  to  afcertain  with  any  degree  of  precifion, 
how7  far  the  intenfity  of  the  (hock  is  diminished  by  in- 
creafing  the  number  of  perfons  compofing  the  circle  of 
communication,  or  whether  indeed,  when  the  experi¬ 
ment  is  made  with  the  requifite  degree  of  caution  and 
37  attention,  it  fuffers  any  diminution. 

Galvanic  It  has  been  obferved  by  fome,  (and  fo  far  as  we  can 
*hock  com-  judge  from  our  own  feelings  in  numerous  experiments 
pared.  made  with  a  pile  compofed  of  6o  pairs  of  plates,  or  with  a 
trough  of  50  pairs,  and  fometimes  with  two  and  four 
troughs  of  50  pairs  each  combined,  the  obfervation 
which  we  have  made  coincides  with  that  of  others),  that 
the  lhock  from  the  galvanic  battery  poffeffed  fome  pe¬ 
culiarity,  by  which  the  fenfation  it  excited  was  much 
more  difagreeable  than  a  (hock  of  artificial  eledricity 
which  feemed  to  be  of  no  greater  intenfity.  But  it 
muft  be  allowed,  that  in  the  comparifon  of  experi¬ 
ments  of  fuch  delicacy,  the  refult  of  which  depends 
on  the  feelings,  great  ambiguity  muft  prevail  $  and 
therefore,  when  the  comparifon  is  unavoidably  fo  inac¬ 
curate,  it  can  afford  no  precife  conclufion. 

The  fenfation  is  extremely  unpleafant  when  the  fhock 
of  galvanifm,  even  when  it  is  very  flight,  paffes  through 
the  fingers,  if  they  have  been  fcratched  or  wTounded. 

A  flight  fhock  directed  through  the  head  between 
through  the  the  temples,  produces  the  fenfation  of  a  flafh  of  light 
before  the  eyes,  and  an  irrefiflible  contraction  of  the 
mufcles  of  the  upper  eyelids,  fo  that  the  perfon  who  is 
the  fubjeCt  of  the  experiment  involuntarily  winks  every 
time  that  the  circle  is  completed.  This  experiment, 
which  fhould  be  repeated  with  caution,  is  performed  in 
the  following  manner  :  Place  a  bit  of  tin  foil  which  will 
adhere  by  wetting  with  wrater  to  the  part  to  which  it  is 
applied,  on  each  temple.  Then  having  formed  the 
communication  between  one  end  of  the  trough  and  one 
temple  by  means  of  a  metallic  condudor,  flat  like  a 
fmall  button,  in  that  part  which  touches  the  tin-foil  ; 

‘  this  is  retained  in  contact  with  the  tin-foil  by  an  aflifl- 
ant  5  and  by  means  of  another  afliftant,  another  fimi- 
lar  condudor  is  applied  to  the  tin-foil  o'n  the  other 
temple.  Things  being  thus  arranged,  the  wire  connec¬ 
ted  with  the  latter,  is  by  the  operator  brought  in  con- 
tad  with  the  other  extremity  of  the  battery,  or  with 
that  part  of  it  to  which  the  extent  or  intenfity  of  the 
fhock  is  to  be  limited.  Every  time  that  this  contad  is 
repeated,  the  fenfation  of  the  flafh  of  light,  and  the 
other  effeds,  are  produced.  It  has  been  hinted  above, 
that  this  experiment  fhould  be  performed  with  caution. 
Not  more  than  from  1  2  to  20  pairs  of  plates  fhould  be 
employed,  at  lead  on  thofe  on  whom  the  effeds  of  a 
fmall  number  have  not  been  previoufly  tried  ;  and  per¬ 
haps  with  that  number,  at  leaft  dn  the  experiments  of 
this  kind  which  we  have  feen  made,  there  are  not  many 
perfons  who  would  chufe  to  have  them  repeated  on 
themfelves.  But  thefe  effeds,  it  may  be  added',  will  be 
more  or  lefs  powerful  in  proportion  to  the  period  that 
the  battery  has  continued  in  adion  with  the  fame 
fluid. 

A  battery  compofed  of  200  pairs  of  plates  will  pro¬ 
duce  ftrong  contradions  in  the  limbs  of  a  fowl  or  rab¬ 
bit,  wrhich  has  been  recently  killed.  Thefe  effeds  may 
be  conveniently  exhibited  by  introducing  one  of  the  con- 
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*duding  wires,  by  means  of  a  hook,  into  the  mouth,  or  Chemical 
fixing  it  about  the  back  part  of  the  head  of  the  animal, 
and  fixing  a  fimilar  hook  from  another  wire  conneded 
with  the  other  end  of  the  battery  near  the  rump,  fo 
that  the  current  of  galvanic  fluid  fhall  pafs  through  the 
body.  When  the  communication  between  the  extre¬ 
mities  of  the  battery  is  formed,  the  convulfive  motions 
«  of  the  limbs  of  the  animal  take  place,  and  are  repeated 
as  often  as  the  circle  is  completed.  Similar  effeds  are 
produced  on  a  dog  or  (heep  ^  but  to  induce  ftrong  con- 
vulfions  in  the  larger  animals,  a  more  powerful  ap¬ 
paratus  mufl  be  employed.  It  will  be  neceffary  to  put 
in  adion  a  battery  confiding  of  at  leaft  300  or  400 
pairs  of  plates  arranged  in  troughs.. 

With  a  battery  of  fuch  extent  and  power,  the  con¬ 
vulfive  motions  produced  on  the  limbs  of  horfes  that 
were  fubjeded  to  its  adion,  were  fo  ftrong  that  they 
could  fcarcely  be  refilled  by  the  ffrength  of  two  per¬ 
fons. 

The  head  of  an  ox,  foon  after  it  was  feparated  from 
the  body,  and  while  it  was  yet  warm,  was  aded  on  by 
fix  batteries,  amounting  to  about  300  pairs  of  plates* 

Strong  convulfive  motions  were  produced  *,  the  eyes 
opened,  and  the  pupils  were  greatly  dilated  5  the  ears 
were  alfo  put  in  motion  ;  and  the  tongue  drawn  out 
and  fixed  to  the  table  with  an  iron  fkewer  which  entered 
the  wood  above  half  an  inch,  was  retraded  with  fuch 
force  as  to  detach  itfelf  from  the  fkewer  which  was 
thrown  to  fome  height  into  the  air. 

It  has  been  faid  that  the  motions  thus  induced  on  the 
limbs  of  animals  by  means  of  galvanifm,  refemble  the 
convulfive  motions  of  epilepfy.  Perhaps  the  motions 
of  animals  during  the  ft  niggles  of  death  may  be  con- 
fidered  as  nearly  fimilar.  Whether  this  be  ‘  fo  or  not, 
we  have  obferved  that  the  convulfive  contradions  of 
animals  fubjeded  to  galvanifm,  greatly  refemble  the 
peculiar  motions  of  each  animal  in  the  ftruggles  of 
death.  This  obfervation  however  only  extends  to  what 
has  happened  to  fowls,  rabbits,  and  fheep  5  but  fo  far 
as  it  goes,  it  has  been  allowed  by  thofe  to  whom  we 
have  remarked  the  circumffance  to  be  pretty  cor-  * 
red. 

With  thefe  obfervations  we  conclude  this  long  detail 
of  the  effeds  of  galvanifm  on  animals.  This  feem¬ 
ed  to  be  neceffary  in  order  to  give  the  reader  a  diftind 
view  of  what  may  be  confidered  as  the  dawn  of  this 
department  of  fcience  \  for  as  we  have  already  hinted, 
the  experiments  and  inveftigations  of  naturalifls  were  at 
firfl  limited  to  its  effeds  on  animals  j  and  from  their  la¬ 
bours  an  immenfe  body  of  fads  was  accumulated  before 
its  chemical  effeds  were  much  known  or  diflindly  at* 
certained.  We  now  therefore  proceed  to  the  confidera- 
tion  of  the  chemical  effeds  of  galvanifm.  Thefe  fhall 
be  the  fubjed  of  the  next  chapter. 

Chap.  III.  Of  the  Chemical  Effects  of  Galvanifm . 

In  the  account  we  propofe  to  lay  before  our  readers, 
of  thofe  effeds  of  the  galvanic  fluid  which  are  to  be 
confidered  as  more  flridly  chemical,  wc  fhall  firfl  ftate 
more  generally  fome  of  the  experiments  by  means  of 
which  thefe  effeds  arc  illuftrated,  and  deferibe  the  me¬ 
thod  of  performing  them,  and  then  enter  into  a  more 
particular  detail  of  the  experiments  of  different  philofo- 
Y  y  piers 
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Chemical  pier®  which -tended to  improve  and  enlarge  the  know-* 

t  ledge  of  galvanifm. 

^  r~v  We  fhall  limit  the  account  of  the  experiments  flrft 

alluded  to  above  to  the  combuftion  of  charcoal,  the  de¬ 
flagration  and  combuftion  of  metallic  fubftances,  the 
decompofition  of  water  and  fome  other  fluids,  and  the 
42  precipitation  of  metals  from  their  folution  in  acids. 

•Combuftion  Exper.  I .- — With  a  hattery  compofed  of  50  pairs  of 

e*  charcoal.  q£  tjjree  or  four  lnches  fquare,  with  proper  ma¬ 

nagement,  a  brilliant  light  may  be  produced  from  the 
combuftion  of  charcoal.  The  charcoal  for  this  experi¬ 
ment  fhould  be  well  prepared,  from  fome  of  the  harder 
woods,  fuch  as  beech  or  boxwood.  It  has  been  faid 
that  it  could  only  be  properly  prepared  by  expofing  it 
to  a  degree  of  heat  equal  to  that  of  a  glafs-houfe  fur¬ 
nace  \  but  we  know  from  experience  that  fo  high  a 
temperature  is  by  no  means  abfolutely  neceffary.  We 
have  prepared  charcoal  which  was  found  to  anfwer  the 
purpofe  of  the  prefent  experiment,  with  fuch  a  heat  as  can 
be  eafily  commanded  in  a  fmall  chemical  furnace.  The 
wood  which  is  to  be  converted  into  charcoal  is  divided 
into  flips  of  about  one-fourth  of  an  inch  fquare  ;  it  is 
then  put  into  a  crucible,  which  is  filled  up  with  fand,  and 
may  be  covered  with  another  crucible  inverted,  fo  as 
ftill  more,  effectually  to  prevent  the  accefs  of  air.  The 
crucible  is  then  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  furnace, 
which  is  to  be  filled  up  with  charcoal,  and  a  ftrong 
heat  maintained  for  eight  or  ten  hours.  After  this 
the  charcoal  will  be  found  fufficiently  prepared,  and 
this  is  of  fctne  confequence  to  be  attended  to,  becaufe 
on  the  complete  converfion  of  the  wrood  into  this  flats, 
much  of  the  fuccefs  of  the  experiment  depends. 

Slips  of  charcoal  reduced  to  a  fine  point  are  attached 
to  wires,  which  communicate  with  the  extremities  of  the 
battery.  The  charcoal  may  be  fixed  to  the  conducing 
wires  by  means  of  a  bit  of  thread,  or  fine  iron  or  brafs 
"wire,  or  they  may  be  fixed  in  pincers,  or  an  inftrument 
fimilar  to  that  which  is  ufed  for  holding  crayons  or 
blacklead  pencils  ;  but  in  whatever  *way  this  part  of  the 
apparatus  is  contrived,  when  the  tw^o  pieces  of  charcoal 
-connected  by  means  of  metallic  conductors  with  the  ex¬ 
tremities  of  the  battery  are  brought  into  contnCl,  com¬ 
buftion  immediately  takes  place.  The  rapidity  ot  bril¬ 
liancy  of  this  combuftion  is  proportioned  to  the  ftrength 
and  aClivity  of  the  battery.  The  light  produced  by 
fuch  a  battery  as  that  we  have  defcribed  above,  will  be 
at  times  pretty  vivid  \  but  with  two  fuch  batteries, 
whofe  aCtion  is  combined,  it  is  ftill  more  brilliant. 
When  four  batteries,  confifting  each  of  50  pairs  of  plates 
of  eight  inches  fquare,  are  employed  for  this  experi¬ 
ment,  nothing  perhaps  can  exceed  the  brilliancy  of  the 
light  which  is  given  out  during  the  combuftion  of  the 
charcoal.  With  the  fmaller  battery,  the  procefs  is  oc- 
cafionally  interrupted  ;  but  with  the  larger  apparatus 
the  combuftion  goes  on  for  a  fhort  time,  giving  out  a 
continued  and  uniform  brilliant  light.  When  this  is 
the  cafe,  the  rays  feem  to  proceed  from  the  point  wdiere 
the  combuftion  is  going  on,  and  exhibit  all  the  variety 
qf  the  prifmatic  colours.  When  the  pieces  of  charcoal 
are  immerfed  in  water,  and  brought  into  ccntaCl  under 
its  furface,  the  combuftion  aifo  goes  on  with  confider- 

'  *43  able  rapidity. 

Cl  metals-  Exper.  2  • — The  deflagration  and  combuftion  of  many 
metallic  fubftances  may  be  alfo-  effeCted  with  a  battery 
eompofed  of  50  pairs  of  three  inch  plates,  and  this  may 


be  done  with  a  very  Ample  apparatus.  A  bent  wire,  Chemical 
fuch  as  we  have  already  defcribed,  is  inferted  into  the  Effect*.  t 
perforated,  projecting  piece  of  wood,  at  the  extremity  ~ 
of  the  battery.  The  wire  is  to  be  bent  at  a  right  angle 
to  that  part  of  it  which  is  fixed  perpendicularly  into 
the  extremity  of  the  trough,  and  on  the  horizontal  part 
of  it  is  placed  the  metallic  fubftance  to  be  deflagrated. 

A  plate  of  copper,  which  muft  be  perfectly  clean  and 
free  from  oxide,  is  to  be  conneCted  with  the  other  end  * 
of  the  battery  by  means  of  a  conducting  wire.  When 
the  apparatus  is  thus  arranged,  if  the  copper  plate  be 
brought  into  contaCt  with  gold  or  filver  leaf,  for  inftance, 
the  combuftion  of  thefe  fubftances  will  take  place,  and 
this  combuftion,  it  is  fcarcely  neceffary  to  add,  will  be 
in  proportion  to  the  power  of  the  battery  and  its  energy. 

In  the  fame  way  tin-foil,  white  and  yellow  Dutch 
metal,  as  it  is  called,  may  be  fubje&ed  to  experiment, 
and  with  a  battery  of  moderate  power,  a  brilliant  com¬ 
buftion  may  be  produced. 

When  a  battery  of  greater  power  is  employed,  a  very 
brilliant  and  rapid  combuftion  of  fteel  wire  can  be  ef¬ 
fected.  This  experiment  is  made  by  ftretching  a  piece 
of  wire,  fuch  as  that  which  is  ufed  for  the  fmaller  firings 
of  mufical  inftruments,  between  the  two  metallic  con¬ 
ductors  connected  with,  the  oppofite  extremities  of  the 
battery ;  and  thus  completing  the  circle,  the  combuftion 
takes  place.  When  the  experiment  fucceeds,  feveral 
inches  of  the  wire  are  almoft  inftantaneoufly  reduced  to 
the  ftate  of  oxide.  I11  this  way  the  energy  of  the  bat¬ 
tery  may  be  in  fome  meafure  afeertained,  as  it  muft  be 
dn  proportion  to  the  length  of  the  wire  which  is  burnt. 

When  a  very  powerful  battery  is  in  aCIion,  10  or  12 
inches  of  fuch  wire  may  be  completely  burnt )  that  is, 
not  merely  made  red  hot,  but  having  undergone  the 
procefs  of  combuftion,  and  having  palled  from  the  me¬ 
tallic  ftate  to  that  of  oxide.  44 

Exper.  3. — We  have  already  defcribed  the  apparatus  Decompofi' 
for  the  decompofition  of  water.  To  exhibit  this  ex-Uon  °^wa< 
periment,  it  is  only  neceffary  to  fill  fome  of  the  tubes ter' 
which  have  been  mentioned  for  this  purpofe  with  water, 
and  to  complete  the  circle  of  communication  between 
the  extremities  of  the  battery,  the  water  in  the  tube  to 
be  decompofed  forming  part  of  this  circle.  If  the  con¬ 
ducting  wires  terminating  in  the  tube  confift  of  metals 
which  do  not  readily  undergo  oxidation,  fuch  as  gold 
or  platina,  the  gafes  which^are  the  conftituent  parts  of 
water  are  feparated  from  the  wires,  the  oxygen  gas  from 
the  one,  and  the  hydrogen  gas  from  the  other,  and  are 
feen  rifing  in  bubbles  to  the  top  of  the  tube,  difplacing 
a  quantity  of  water  equal  to  the  fpace  occupied  by 
the  gafes  evolved.  This  procefs  goes  on  till  the  furface 
of  the  water  falls  below  the  conduCling  wire  palling 
through  the  top  of  the  tube  \  and  the  circle  being  then 
interrupted,  the  procefs  flops.  When  this  is  the  cafe, 
if  the  two  conduCling  wires  within  the  tube  can  by 
any  contrivance  be  brought  into  contaCl,  a  fpark  is  pro¬ 
duced,  by  which  the  gafes  are  fet  fire  to,  and  are  again 
converted  into  the  ftate  of  water.  This  combuftion  is 
attended  with  an  explofion.  Or  if  the  tube  be  careful¬ 
ly  taken  from  the  apparatus  under  water,  while  the  fin¬ 
ger  is  placed  upon  the  open  end,  and  then  inverted, 
the  gas  collected’  will  rife  through  the  wTater  }  it  may 
then  be  fet  fire  to  by  means  of  a  burning  body,  a  fiim- 
lar  combuftion  will  take  place,  attended  with  an  ex- 
plcfion. 
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But  if  the  wires  terminating  in  the  tube  be  of  brafs 
or  iron,  or  any  metal  which  is  eafily  oxidated,  only  one 
of  the  gafes  is  colleded  in  the  tube  ;  the  other  (the 
oxygen)  combines  with  the  metal,  forming  an  oxide, 
which  colle&s  on  the  point  of  the  wire. 

By  a  very  fimple  contrivance  the  gafes  may  be  col- 
le&ed  feparately.  With  this  view  two  tubes  in  which 
the  conducing  wires  terminate,  are  employed.  Thefe 
tubes  being  filled  with  water,  mull  be  inverted  in  the 
fame  bafon  of  water,  the  latter  of  which  forms  the  com¬ 
munication  between  the  extremities  of  the  battery. 

Other  fluids,  as  oil,  alcohol,  ether,  and  ammonia  in  fo- 
lution,  may  be  alfo  decompofed  by  a  fimilar  procefs. 
For  the  decompofition  of  oil,  alcohol,  and  ether,  the 
pieces  of  charcoal  may  be  immerfed  in  veffels  contain¬ 
ing  thefe  liquids  •,  and,  when  they  are  brought  into  con¬ 
tact,  the  dec®mpofion  is  effe&ed,  with  the  formation 
and  evolution  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  which  is  feen  rifing 
in  bubbles  to  the  furface. 

Exper .  4. — By  means  of  galvanifm,  and  with  a  bat¬ 
tery  of  moderate  power,  metals  may  be  precipitated 
from  their  folutions  in  acids.  The  apparatus  to  be  em¬ 
ployed  for  this  purpofe  is  fimilar  to  that  for  the  decom¬ 
pofition  of  water,  and  the  tube  is  filled  with  a  folution 
of  the  metallic  fait.  The  communication  being  then  efta- 
blifhed,  the  metal  is  precipitated,  and  appears  in  an  ar- 
borefcent  form  on  the  point  of  the  wire.  In  this  way 
the  acetate  of  lead,  or  fugar  of  lead,  the  nitrate  of  fil- 
Ver,  and  many  other  metallic  falts,  may  be  revived. 

Many  other  curious  and  amufing  experiments  might 
have  been  related,  but  what  we  have  now  given  will 
enable  the  reader  to  have  a  diftinft  notion  of  the  che¬ 
mical  effe£ts  of  galvanifm.  Many  other  of  the  chemi¬ 
cal  effe&s  of  the  galvanic  fluid  are  fo  clofely  conne&ed 
with  the -peculiar  views  and  theories  of  thofe  -who  have 
difcovered  and  obferved  them,  that  we  fhall  not  en¬ 
ter  into  any  detail  of  them  till  we  come  to  confider 
that  part  of  the  fubjeft.  In  the  mean  time  we  fhall  oc¬ 
cupy  the  remaining  part  of  the  prefent  chapter  with  an 
account  of  fome  of  the  experiment^  on  the  chemical  ef- 
fe&s  of  galvanifm  which  were  obferved  by  philofophers 
in  the  earlier  part  of  its  progrefs. 

Mr  Cruickfhank,  the  inventor  of  the  galvanic  trough, 
very  early  dire  fled  his  attention  to  this  inquiry,  and  pro- 
fecuted  it  with  great  ardour  and  fuccefs.  In  one  of  his 
early  communications  on  this  fubjeft  we  have  a  compre¬ 
hensive  view  of  fome  of  the  chemical  phenomena  of  gal¬ 
vanifm.  We  (hall,  therefore,  give  it  in  his  owrn  words. 

“  I  fhall  not,  fays  he,  give  any  particular  account  of 
the  apparatus  employed,  being  a  pile,  and  not  differing 
materially  from  that  in  ufe.  I  fhall  only  juft  obferve, 
that  itjconfifted  of  plates  of  zinc  and  filver,  of  about 
1,6  inches  fquare,  and  that  the  number  of  each  employ¬ 
ed  in  the  following  experiments  varied  from  40  to  100, 
according  to  the  power  required. 

“  I  found  that  a  folution  of  the  muriate  of  ammonia 
anfwered  better  for  moiftening  the  interpofed  papers  than 
common  water. 

“  When  the  machine  was  in  full  aclion,  fparks  which 
were  perfe&ly  vifible  in  the  day  time,  cculd  be  taken 
at  pleafure,  by  making  a  communication  in  the  ufual 
way  between  the  extremities  of  the  pile,  and  a  fmall  re¬ 
port  or  fnap  could  be  heard  ;  the  fhock  given  at  that 
time  was  very  iirong,  and  a  gold-leaf  ele&rometer,  pla¬ 
ced  in  the  circle  of- communication,  was  very  ftnfibly 


affedted  :  thefe  circumftances,  fome  of  which,  I  believe, 
have  been  already  afeertained  by  Meflrs.  Nicholfon  and 
Carlifk,  (hew  the  ftrong  refembiance  of  this  influence  to 
ele&ricity.  Thefe  gentlemen  have  likewife  difcovered 
that  galvanifm  decompofes  water  with  much  greatef 
facility  than  ele&ricity,  but  with  phenomena  fome- 
what  different. 

“Exper.  1. — A  quantity  sf  common  water  was  introdu¬ 
ced  into  a  glafs  tube,  being  confined  at  each  end  by  corks, 
but  perfectly  at  one  by  a  cement  of  rofm  and  bees-wax  * 
pieces  of  filver  ware  were  paffed  through  the  corks,  and 
brought  within  an  inch  of  each  other  ift  the  fluid,  their 
other  extremities  being  at  the  fame  time  conne&ed  with 
thofe  of  the  machine  or  pile,  one  with  the  lower  zinc 
plate,  and  the  other  with  the  upper  filver  plate.  In 
future,  to  avoid  circumlocution,  I  fhall  call  the  wire 
attached  to  the  filver  plate,  the  filver  wire,  and  the 
other  the  zinc  wire.  The  tube  was  then  placed  upright 
in  a  cup  containing  water,  with  the  uncemented  end 
downwards.  As  foon  as  the  communication  was  made 
between  the  extremities  of  the  pile  by  the  wires,  a^uan- 
tity  of  fmall  air  bubbles  began  to  afeend  from  the  end 
of  the  wire  connedled  with  the  filver,  as  obferved  by 
Meflrs.  Nicholfon  and  Carlifle  5  but  a  white  cloud  at 
the  fame  time  made  it§  appearance  at  the  one,  proceed¬ 
ing  from  the  zinc,  or  the  zinc  wire.  This  cloud  gradu¬ 
ally  increafed,  and  affumed  a  darker  colour,  and  atlaftit 
became  purple,  or  even  black.  A  very  few  air  bubbles 
were  likewife  colle&ed  upon  and  afeended  from  this 
wire,  but  when  the  machine  was  in  full  force,  a  con- 
fiderable  fiream  could  be  obferved. 

“  The  gas  was  colledled,  and  found  to  be  a  mixture 
of  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  in  the  proportion  of  three 
parts  of  the  former  to  one  of  the  latter.  No  great  de¬ 
pendence,  however,  was  placed  upon  this  in  point  of 
accuracy.  The  zinc  wire  was  found  to  be  much  cor„- 
roded,  and  looked  as  if  a  confiderable  portion  of  it  had 
been  diffolved.  As  the  cloud  which  was  formed  around 
this  wire  became  purple  on  expofure  to  the  light,  I 
fufpedled  it  might  be  luna  cornea,  pr  muriate  of  filver 
proceeding  from  the  filver.  which  had  been  fomehow 
diffolved,  and  afterwards  precipitated  in  this  flate,  by 
the  muriatic  falts  in  the  common  water.  This  led  to 
the  following  experiments  : 

“  Exper .  2. — The  glafs  tube  was  now  filled  with  dif- 
tilled  water,  to  which  a  little  tincture  of  litmus  was  ad¬ 
ded  ;  when  the  communication  was  made  by  the  wires 
as  in  the  former  experiment,  a  quantity  of  gas  arofe 
from  both  wires,  but  in  the  greatell  quantity  from  that 
connected  with  the  filver.  In  a  few  minutes  a  fine  red 
line,  extending  fome  way  upwards,  was  perceived  at 
the  extremity  of  the  zinc  wire  ;  this  increafed,  and  in 
a  ftiort  time  the  whole  fluid  below  the  point  of  this  wire 
became  red;  the  fluid  however,  above  the  filver  wire, 
looked  of  a  deeper  blue  than  before,  the  flight  tinge  of 
purple  being  deftroyed. 

“  Exper .  3. — I  next  filled  the  tube  with  diftilled  wa¬ 
ter,  tinged  with  the  tinciure  of  Brazil  wood  ;  it  was  no 
fooner  placed  in  the  circle  of  communication, than  the  fluid 
fucrounding  the  filver  wire,  particularly  towards  its  ex¬ 
tremity,  became  purple,  and  this  tinge  increafed  fo  fafr, 
that  the  whole  fluid  Unrounding  this  wire,  and  occupy¬ 
ing  the  upper  part  of  the  tube,  foon  affumed  as  deep  a. 
colour,  as  could  be  produced  by  ammonia. 

“  The  portion  of  the  fluid  in  contadl  with  the  zinc 
Y  y  2  *  wire 
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Chemical  wire  became  very  pale,  and  almoft  colourlefs,  nor  could 
EfFe&s.  t^e  purple  tinge  extend  below  its  upper  extremity. 
v  '  From  thefe  experiments  it  would  appear,  that  an  acid, 
probably  the  nitrous,  is  produced  at  the  wire  proceed¬ 
ing  from  the  zinc,  and  an  alkali,  probably  ammonia, 
at  that  in  contaCl  with  the  filver.  Thefe  facls  fuffi- 
ciently  explain  the  action  upon  the  filver  wire,  and  the 
nature  of  the  whitifh  cloud  proceeding  from  it,  and  af¬ 
terwards  becoming  purple.  When  lime  water  was  em¬ 
ployed  inflead  of  common  or  diftilled  water,  the  wire 
was  likewife  acted  upon,  but  in  a  lefs  degree,  and  the 
cloud  had  at  firft  an  olive  colour,  exactly  refembling 
the  precipitate  of  filver  by  lime-water. 

“  The  quantity  of  filver  diffolved  or  corroded,  if  I 
may  ufe  the  expreflion,  in  thefe  experiments,  was  very 
confiderable,  and  where  common  or  diftilled  water  had 
been  employed,  a  fmall  portion  6f  it  remained  in  folu- 
tion,  which  was  difeovered  by  the  addition  of  the  mu¬ 
riatic  acid.  Indeed  a  much  larger  quantity  would  pro¬ 
bably  have  been  fufpended,  had  it  not  been  for  the  al¬ 
kali  generated  at  the  fame  time,  and  which  manifeftly 
produced  a  precipitate  at,  or  near,  the  upper  extremi¬ 
ty  of  the  zinc  wire,  where,  after  a  certain  time,  a  dark 
zone  or  ftratum  was  always  formed. 

“  Exper .  4. — It  is  a  well  known  fa£l,  that  hydro¬ 
gen  gas  when  heated,  or  in  its  nafeent  ftate,  reduces 
the  calces  of  the  metals  }  I  expected,  therefore,  that 
by  filling  the  glafs  tube  with  a  metallic  folution,  I 
might  be  enabled  to  feparate  the  hydrogen  from  the 
oxygen  gas,  and  thus  procure  the  latter  in  its  Ample  or 
pure  ftate.  With  this  view  the  tube  was  filled  with  a 
folution  of  the  acetite  of  lead,  to  which  an  excefs  of 
acid  was  added,  to  counteract  the  effects  of  the  alkali. 
When  the  communication  was  made  in  the  ufual  "way, 
no  gas  could  be  perceived,  but  after  a  minute  or  two, 
fome  fine  metallic  needles  were  perceived  at  the  extre¬ 
mity  of  the  wire  connected  with  the  lilver.  Thefe 
foon  increafed,  and  affumed  the  form  of  a  feather,  or 
rather  that  of  the  cryftals  of  the  muriate  of  ammonia. 
The  lead  thus  precipitated  was  perfe&ly  in  its  metallic 
ftate,  and  very  brilliant  }  a  little  gas  efcaped  from  the 
wirC  conneCled  with  the  zinc,  and  it  was  confiderably 
corroded  as  ufual. 

“  A  folution  of  the  fulphate  of  copper  was  next  em¬ 
ployed,  and  with  the  fame  refalt,  the  copper  being  pre¬ 
cipitated  in  its  metallic  form  by  the  wire  connected 
with  the  filver.  In  this  inftance  the  metal  did  not  cry- 
ftallize,  but  formed  a  kind  of  button  at  the  end  of  the 
wire,  which  adhered  fo  completely  to  the  filver,  that  it 
was  found  impoflible  to  feparate  it. 

“  The  moft  beautiful  precipitate,  .  however,  was 
that  of  filver  from  its  folution  in  the  nitrous  acid.  In 
this  cafe,  the  metal  fhot  into  fine  needle -like  cryftals, 
articulated,  or  joined  to  each  other,  as  in  the  Arbor 
Dianae. 

“  What  became  of  the  oxygen  gas  ufually  produced 
in  thefe  experiments  ? 

“  Exper.  5. — A  quantity  of  pure  water  mixed  with 
diftilled  vinegar  was  introduced  into  the  tube,  and 
placed  in  the  circle  of  communication }  fome  gas  was 
difengaged  from  the  filver  wire,  but  no  cloud  appeared 
at  the  extremity  of  the  zinc.  After  fome  time,  how¬ 
ever,  a  quantity  of  metallic  filver  was  precipitated  by 
the  filver  wire,  and  this  precipitate  at  laft  became  very 
coaiousj  a  perfectly  fimilar  effeCl  was  produced,  when 
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the  tube  was  filled  with  very  dilute  fulphuric  acid  5  in  Chemical 
thefe  cafes  the  precipitated  filver  had  the  appearance  of  £ffe<^3,  , 
fhining  feales,  like  that  thrown  down  by  copper  in  the  v  . 
ufual  way.  It  may  be  proper  to  obferve,  that  in  all 
thefe  precipitations  and  reductions,  nothing  but  wires  of 
pure  filver  were  employed,  The  refults  in  this  laft  ex¬ 
periment  were  exadly  what  was  expeCled  ;  the  vinegar 
prevented  the  alkali  from  precipitating  the  filver,  dif- 
folved  by  the  generated  acid  }  in  confequence  of  which, 
when  a  fufticient  quantity  of  the  metal  was  taken  up,  it 
was  again  thrown  down  by  the  lilver  wire  in  its  metallic 
form. 

“  Exper .  6. — A  folution  of  the  muriate  of  ammo¬ 
nia  being  introduced  into  the  tube,  and  expofed  to 
this  influence,  a  little  gas  was  difengaged  from  the  fil¬ 
ver  wire,  while  the  zinc  one  was  incrufted  with  a  fub- 
ftance  which  foon  became  black,  and  was  found  to  be 
luna  cornea.  The  liquor  which  remained  in  the  tube 
after  the  operation  had  been  finifhed,  was  highly  alka¬ 
line,  and  fmelled  ftrongly  of  ammonia  *,  common  fait 
was  decompofed  in  a  fimilar  manner.  This  experiment 
accounts  for  the  decompofition  of  the  muriate  of  foda 
and  ammonia,  which  always  takes  place  when  the  pa¬ 
pers  in  the  pile  are  moiftened  with  a  folution  of  thefe 
falts. 

“  A  folution  of  the  nitrate  of  magnefia  appeared  to 
be  likewife  decompofed  by  this  procefs }  for  after  fome 
time,  a  white  powder  refembling  magnefia,  was  preci¬ 
pitated  on  the  furface  of  the  filver  wire,  very  little  gas 
was  difengaged. 

“  Exper .  7. — In  order  to  afeertain  how  far  this  in¬ 
fluence  might  be  carried,  provided  the  circle  of  com¬ 
munication  was  complete,  two  tubes  were  employed, 
and  conne&ed  by  a  filver  wire  pafling  through  corks  \ 
the  tubes  were  filled  wdth  water 'and  iecured  by  corks  } 
two  other  wires  being  then  paffed  through  thefe  corks, 
the  arc  was  connected  with  the  filver,  and  the  other 
with  the  zinc,  at  the  extremity  of  the  pile.  A  quan¬ 
tity  of  gas  as  ufual  was  difengaged  at  the  extremity  of 
the  filver  wire,  and  the  portion  of  the  connecting  wire 
in  the  fame  tube  was  partly  difiolved,  and  as  mention¬ 
ed  in  experiment  ift  }  but  the  other  portion  of  the  fame 
wire  in  the  other  tube  gave  out  gas,  while  the  commu¬ 
nicating  zinc  wire  was  corroded.  And  I  make  no 
doubt  that  a  fimilar  effeCI  would  be  produced,  if  any 
number  of  tubes  were  conne&ed  in  a  fimilar  manner, 
by  which  means  a  large  quantity  of  gas  might  be  pro-  - 
cured  in  a  flrort  time. 

“  Befides  filver  wires,  I  likewife  employed  thofe  of 
copper  or  iron,  and  it  did  not  appear  that  thefe  were 
more  corroded  or  a&ed  upon  than  the  filver}  indeed,  in 
fome  of  the  above  experiments,  not  lefs  than  half,  or, 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  of  the  wire  was  entirely  con- 
fumed.  The  copper  wire  conne&ed  with  the  zinc 
gives  out  a  greenifli  blue .  fubftance  refembling  the  nU 
trate  of  copper  with  excefs  of  the  metal,  or  when  part 
of  the  acid  has  been  expelled  by  heat,  &c.  In  exa¬ 
mining  the  gas  which  was  procured  at  different  times,  ^ 

I  always  found  it  mixed  with  a  little  oxygen  gas,  but 
fometimes  this  did  not  exceed  one-eighth  of  the  whole, 
in  bulk }  however,  I  paid  but  little  attention  to  this, 
part  of  the  procefs,  for  as  my  wires  were  always  cor¬ 
roded,  no  conclufion  with  regard  to  the  compofition  of 
water  could  be  drawn  from  it.”  *  *  Nichelp 

We  might  have  here  detailed  a  greater  variety  of  ex-  Jour.  4to. 
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Hi  {lory,  pediments,  which  have  been  made  to  afeertain  the 
chemical  effedls  of  galvanifm,  and  to  elucidate  the  na¬ 
ture  and  properties  of  the  fluid  which  is  fuppofed  to  be 
concerned  in  thefe  changes.  In  particular  we  might 
give  an  account  of  the  later  experiments  and  refearches 
of  philofophers,  in  inveftigating  the  formation  of  mu¬ 
riatic  acid,  and  an  alkali  which  is  fuppofed  to  be  foda, 
by  means  of  this  power.  This  forms  one  of  the  mod 
curious  fubjedls  of  inquiry  which  has  yet  occurred  with 


regard  to  galvanifm  5  but  as  fome  part  of  the  inveftiga-  Hiftory. 
tions  of  thofe  who  have  occupied  their  attention  with 
this  inquiry,  is  connedled  with  theoretical  views,  we 
fhall  referve  the  confideration  of  the  whole  to  the  fe- 
cond  part  of  this  treatife,  the  objedl  of  which  is,  to  give 
a  hiftorical  detail  of  the  progrefs  of  galvanifm,  with 
the  opinions  of  philofophers  concerning  the  nature  of 
the  galvanic  fluid.  To  this  therefore  we  now  proceed. 


PART  II.  OF  THE  HISTORY  AND  PROGRESS  OF  GALVANISM. 


IN  the  firft:  part  of  this  treatife  we  have  given  a 
pretty  full  view  of  the  method  of  conftrudling  appara¬ 
tus  for  the  purpofe  of  exhibiting  the  phenomena  of  gal¬ 
vanifm,  and  we  have  entered  at  confiderable  length  in¬ 
to  a  detail  of  the  experiments  which  have  been  made, 
to  afeertain  the  effedls  of  the  galvanic  fluid  on  animals, 
as  well  as  thofe  experiments  by  which  its  chemical  ef¬ 
fedls  are  illuftrated,  with  fome  of  the  theoretical  views 
and  opinions  of  thofe  who  have  been  engaged  in  re¬ 
fearches  concerning  the  properties  of  this  fluid.  It  is 
now  propofed,  in  the  fecond  part,  firfl,  to  confider  the 
progreflive  hiftory  of  galvanifm,  with  the  theories  by 
which  philofophers  have  attempted  to  account  for  its 
effedls  5  fecondly,  we  fhall  endeavour  to  trace  the  ana¬ 
logy  between  artificial  eledlricity  and  galvanifm  j  and 
laftly,  give  an  account  of  the  experiments  and  inquiries 
which  have  been  made  concerning  the  formation  of 
muriatic  acid  and  foda  by  means  of  this  power.  Thefe 
will  form  the  fubjedls  of  the  three  following  chapters. 

Chap.  I.  Hiftory  of  the  Dif cover y  and  Progrefs  of 
Galvanifm . 
a8 

Firft  hint  The  firfl  hint  which  is  ufually  quoted  as  connedled 
©fgalva-  with  the  phenomena  of  galvanifm,  is  extradled  from  a 
mfm.  book  entitled  the  General  Theory  of  Pleafures,  by  Sult- 
zer,  which  w’as  publifhed  in  the  year  1767.  In  this 
work  the  author  particularly  deferibes  the  experiment 
with  two  diftimilar  pieces  of  metal  which  we  have  re¬ 
lated  at  the  beginning  of  this  treatife,  and  by  which 
we  have  endeavoured  to  illuftrate  what  is  underftood  by 
galvanifm,  in  its  effedls  on  the  living  body.  The  ex- 
•  periment  alluded  to  is  that  in  which  a  piece  of  zinc  and 

a  piece  of  filver  being  placed,  the  one  in  contadl  with 
the  upper,  and  the  other  with  the  under  furface  of  the 
tongue,  and  their  projedting  edges  being  brought  into 
contadl,  a  tafle  is  produced,  which  the  author  obferves, 
refembles  vitriol  of  iron.  This  fenfation  is  aferibed  to 
a  vibration  of  the  particles  of  the  metals  affedling  the 
.  nerves  of  the  tongue. 

Other  hints  and  experiments  have  been  quoted, 
which  feem  to  be  connedled  with  the  phenomena  of 
galvanifm  ;  but  as  they  were  not  profecuted,  and  as  no 
conclufion,  with  the  view  of  eflabli filing  any  particular 
point,  was  deduced  from  them,  it  would  be  unnecef- 
fary  to  give  an  account  of  them,  excepting  thofe  of 
Vaffalli,  member  of  the  royal  academy  of  Turin,  who 
publiftied  in  1789,  a  theory  on  this  fubjedl,  fupported 
by  a  feries  of  experiments  which  he  had  inftituted. 
Here  he  throw’s  out  a  conjedlure,  that  a  provifion  has 
been  made  by  nature  in  the  fyftem  of  a  living  animal, 


by  which  the  eledlricity  accumulated  in  any  particular 
part  of  the  body  is  preferved  and  retained  for  fome  ne- 
ceffary  purpofe  of  its  exiftence.  It  had  indeed  been 
fuppofed  by  fome,  that  the  animation  of  the  blood  de¬ 
pended  on  the  eledlric  fluid,  but  according  to  others, 
this  fluid  and  the  nervous  fluid  w’ere  to  be  confidered 
as  one  and  the  fame.  49 

This  fubjedl  was  particularly  invefligated  and  illuftra-  Galvanic 
ted,  when  in  the  year  1791  a  remarkable  difeovery difeovery ■ 
which  was  made  by  Dr  Galvani,  profeffor  of  anatomy 
in  the  univerfity  of  Bologna  in  Italy,  was  announced  to  j 

the  world.  This  difeovery,  like  mod  others,  was  ac¬ 
cidental.  Some  frogs  deprived  of  the  (kin  were  placed 
upon  a  table  near  which  the  profeffor  happened  to  be 
engaged  in  experiments  with  an  eledlrifying  machine. 

The  crural  nerve  of  one  of  the  frogs  w’as  touched  by  a 
perfon  prefent,  with  the  point  of  a  fcalpel  during  the 
time  that  the  machine  wras  working.  The  whole  ani¬ 
mal  was  thrown  into  convulfions.  The  fame  experi¬ 
ments  were  afterwards  repeated  with  the  fame  fuccefs. 

Every  time  that  the  fcalpel  was  applied  to  the  nerve, 
while  the  machine  was  in  motion,  violent  convulfions 
were  produced.  But  when  the  machine  ceafed  to 
move,  on  the  application  of  the  fcalpel  to  the  nerve  no 
effedl  followed.  To  this  accidental  difeovery  this 
branch  of  fcience  owed  its  origin,  and  from  the  name 
of  the  difeoverer  was  called  Galvanifm . 

Since  the  period  of  this  difeovery,  a  great  many  ex¬ 
periments  have  been  made,  and  many  curious  pheno¬ 
mena  have  been  obferved,  which  have  excited  much  in- 
terefl  and  attention  among  philofophers.  We  fhall  now 
prefent  our  readers  with  a  hiftorical  (ketch  of  the  pro¬ 
grefs  of  thefe  difeoveries. 

The  experiment  which  has  been  mentioned  was  re¬ 
peated  by  Galvani  in  every  poflible  way  he  could  think 
of.  He  varied  it  both  by  means  of  artificial  -and  at- 
mofpherical  eledlricity,  and  the  refult  of  all  thefe  ex¬ 
periments  he  found  to  be  uniform  and  confident. 

When  Galvani  firft  began  his  refearches,  he  fuppofed 
that  the  phenomena  depended  on  common  eledlricity* 
pafting  through  the  animals  on  which  the  experiments 
were  made.  He  had  obferved  that  the  fame  effedls 
were  produced,  but  in  a  fmaller  degree,  in  living  frogs 
and  in  other  animals,  as  in  thofe  which  had  been  newly 
deprived  of  life.  In  the  courfe  of  fome  experiments  " 
which  he  made  on  atmofpherical  eledlricity,  he  fufpend- 
ed  fome  frogs,  by  means  of  metallic  hooks  fixed  in  the 
fpine,  from  iron  palifades  )  and  he  obferved  that  the 
mufcles  of  thefe  animals  were  frequently  and  involun¬ 
tarily  ccntradled,  as  if  they  had  received  a  (hock  of 
eledlricity.  At  firft  he  aferibed  thefe  convulfions  ta 
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the  changes  in  the  ftate  of  the  eledlricity  in  the  atmo- 
fphere  •,  but  after  a  repetition  of  the  experiments  he 
found  that  he  was  miflaken.  He  difcovered,  however, 
at  laft,  after  many  ingenious  experiments,  that  he  could 
at  pleasure  produce  the  convulfions,  by  touching  two 
different  parts  of  the  animal,  each  with  a  piece  of  me¬ 
tal,  and  then  bringing  thefe  pieces  of  metal  into  contact.  _ 
The  experiment  may  be  made  in  the  following  manner* 
Let  the  crural  nerve  of  a  frog  be  laid  bare  to  about  an 
inch  in  extent }  let  a  piece  of  zinc  be  placed  in  contadt 
with  the  nerve,  and  let  a  piece  of  liiver  be  placed  on 
the  mufcles  with  which  the  nerve  communicates.  Then 
bring  the  zinc  and  filver  into  contadt:,  and  the  whole 
limb  will  be  inflantly  thrown  into  convulfions. 

After  Galvani  had  publifhed  his  experiments,  the 
convulfions  thus  excited  were  afcribed  to  the  adtion  of 
fome  unknown  fluid  to  which  the  name  Galvanifm  was 
given,  or  Animal  ElcBricity .  According  to  Galvani, 
a  fluid  is  fecreted  in  the  brain,  the  fame  with  the  ner¬ 
vous  fluid  \  but  being  analogous  to  common  eledtrici- 
ty,  might  with  more  propriety  be  termed  animal  elec¬ 
tricity.  The  conductors  of  this  fluid  are  the  nerves. 

It  is  carried  off  by  them  as  it  is  fecreted,  and  depofited 
on  the  interior  furface  of  the  mufcular  fibres,  which  be¬ 
ing  non-conduCtofs  of  the  fluid,  do  not  permit  it  to  pafs 
through  them.  The  ffate  of  the  mufcular  fibres  exact¬ 
ly  refembled  that  of  a  charged  Leyden  jar.  Their  in¬ 
ner  furface  is  electrified  pofitively,  and  the  outer  fur- 
face  is  eleCtrified  negatively.  The  communication  be¬ 
tween  the  exterior  and  interior  furfaces  of  the  mufcular 
fibres  is  formed  by  the  nerves.  They  convey  the  re¬ 
dundant  eleCtricity  from  the  internal  to  the  external 
furface,  and,  like  the  effeCt  of  the  eleCtrical  ffimulus, 
every  difcharge  is  attended  with  a  mufcular  contrac¬ 
tion.  ' 

On  the  other  hand  Volta,  another  philofopher  who 
Carried  his  refearches  far  into  this  fubjeCt,  and  of  wliofe 
experiments  and  views  ive  have  given  a  long  detail, 
adopted  a  different  opinion.  He  thought  that  the  con¬ 
vulfions  occafioned  by  the  galvanic  apparatus  were  en¬ 
tirely  independent  of  the  adtion  of  the  nervous  fluid,  and 
were  to  be  afcribed  to  common  eleCtricity  excited  by 
the  metallic  conductors  which  are  employed*  Thefe 
different  opinions  were  fupported  with  much  ingenuity 
in  a  controverfy  which  commenced  between  Galvani 
and  Volta.  The  writers  on  galvanifm  divided  them- 
felves  .into  two  parties.  While  one  party  maintained 
with  Volta,  that  the  phenomena  were  owing-  to  the 
action  of  common  eleCtricity  on  the  mufcular  fibres, 
another  party  thought  that  they  were  entirely  depend¬ 
ent  upon  fomething  peculiar  to  animal  matter.  By 
many  this  feemed  to  have  been  confidercd  as  the  nervous 
fluid,  which  was  fuppofed  to  be  the  lame  with,  or  ana¬ 
logous  tq,  common  eleCtricity. 

It  had  been  long  aflerted,  that  porter,  and  fome  other 
liquors,  drank  cut  of  a  pewter  pot,  had  a  different  tafte 
from  what'  it  has  when  drank  out  of  glafs  or  earthen 
-ware.  Pure  mercury,  it  has  been  obferved,  retains  its 
metallic  fplendour  for  a  long  time  *,  but  when  amalga¬ 
mated  with  any  other  metal,  it  is  foon  tarnifhed  or  oxi¬ 
dated.  The  Etruican  inferiptions  on  pure  lead  are  in 
good  prefervation  to  this  day  ;  whereas  fome  medals  of 
lead  and  tin,  of  no  great  antiquity,  are  much  corroded  \ 
and  works  of  metal,  whofe  parts  are  foldered  together 
by  the  ir.terpofition  of  other  metals,  fcon  tamilh  about 
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the  places  where  the  different  metals  are  joined.  When 
the  copper  Iheeting  of  fliips  is  faffened  on  by  means  of  — y— ~ J 

iron  nails,  the  nails,  but  particularly  the  copper,  are 
readily  corroded  about  the  place  of  contadt.  A  piece 
of  zinc  placed  in  wra,ter  for  a  confiderable  time  fcarcely 
undergoes  any  change  \  but  if  a  piece  of  filver  happen 
to  touch  the  zinc  whilft  it  is  in  the  water,  it  is  foon 
corroded  or  oxidated. 

In  the  courfe  of  a  very  few  years  after  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  Galvani’s  difeovery,  a  great  number  of  writers 
appeared,  and  prefented  to  the  wrorld  a  great  body  of 
fadts  which  they  had  afeertained  by  experiments  and 
obfervations.  The  following  are  among  the  moft  im¬ 
portant  :  1 .  When  a  piece  of  metal  is  placed  on  the  Recast*:* 
mufcle  of  an  animal  juff  dead,  and  ffill  moiff,  and  ano-lationof 
ther  piece  of  a  different  metal  is  placed  on  the  nerve  fa(ff?* 
wdnch  leads  to  the  mufcle,  or  on  another  part  of  the 
mufcle,  and  if  the  two  pieces  of  metal  be  brought  into 
contadt,  a  contradtion  or  convulfion  of  the  mufcle  takes 
place.  2.  A  Angle  piece  of  metal,  or  two  pieces  of 
the  fame  metal,  have  no  effedt  in  exciting  contradtion 
of  the  mufcle.  It  is  neceflary  to  have  two  perfedt  con- 
dudtors  of  eledtricity  in  contadt,  before  any  convulfion 
can  be  produced.  3.  The  mufcle  muff  be  moift.  The 
effedt  is  not  prevented  by  a  ligature  on  a  nerve  ;  but 
the  fufeeptibility  of  a  mufcle  to  be  thrown  into  convul¬ 
fions  is  diminilhed,  and  at  laft  deflroyed  by  the  application 
of  opium,  which  deffroys  its  irritability.  The  fame 
change  takes  place  if  the  mufcle  be  allowed  to  remain 
for  fome  time  after  death.  4.  The  different  mufcles  of 
the  body  are  differently  affedted  by  the  galvanic  in¬ 
fluence.  They  are  not  equally  fufceptible  of  the  fame 
degree  of  convulfive  effedt.  5.  If  a  plate  of  zinc  be 
placed  on  the  upper  furface  of  the  tongue,  and  a  plate 
of  filver  or  copper  be  applied  to  its  under  furface  \  and 
if  the  twTo  pieces  of  metal  thus  placed  be  brought  into 
contadt,  a  ftrong  metallic  taffe  is  immediately  per¬ 
ceived.  An  acid  tafte  is  perceived,  when  the  tongue 
is  dipt  into  an  alkaline  folution  contained  in  a  tin  or 
zinc  cup  held  in  the  moift  hand.  6.  If  a  piece  of  me¬ 
tal,  as  a  filver  fpoon,  be  placed  on  the  ball  of  the  eye, 
and  another  piece  of  a  different  metal,  as  a  piece  of 
zinc,  be  placed  on  the  tongue,  and  if  the  two  pieces 
of  metal  be  brought  into  contadt,  a  flaffi  of  fire  is  in- 
ftantly  perceived  j  and  it  is  perceived,  both  when  the 
metals  are  brought  into  contadt,  and  w7hen  they  are  fe- 
parated.  7.  Another  fadt,  which  wTas  afeertained  by 
Aldini,  who  performed  a  great  many  experiments  in 
galvanifm  during  his  vifit  to  this  country,  is,  that  con¬ 
vulfions  may  be  excited  merely  by  forming  a  proper 
chain  of  mufcles  and  nerves.  This  is  proved  by  the 
following  experiment.  He  took  a  prepared  frog,  and 
held  it  fufpended  in  one  hand  by  the  foot.  The  fciatic, 
nerves  were  brought  into  contadt  wTith  the  tongue  of  an 
ox,  the  head  of  which  had  been  recently  feparated  from 
the  body.  jHe  then  introduced  the  other  hand  moift- 
ened  with  a  folution  of  common  fait  in  water  into  the 
ear  of  the  animal,  thus  completing  the  circle.  Every 
time  that  the  communication  was  formed,  the  mufcles  of 
the  frog  were  thrown  into  convulfions. 

Moft  of  the  fadts ‘which  we  have  now  related,  were  as¬ 
certained  by  the  different  philofophers,  whofe  refearches 
were  diredted  to  the  fubjedt  of  galvanifm,  between  the 
years  1791  and  1794.  Hitherto  the  connection  be¬ 
tween  galvanifm  and  animal  bodies  was  confidered  by 
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Hiftory.  moft  writers,  fo  clofe  and  intimate,  that  they  fuppofed 
u  -v-  the  one  could  not  exift  independent  of  the  other.  Some 
fa<5ts,  however,  which  were  eftahlifhed  by  Fabroni  and 
others,  feemed  to  favour  the  opinion  of  thofe  who  con¬ 
fidered  galvanifm  as  the  a6lion  of  a  peculiar  fluid  on 
the  animal  fibre.  This  fluid  is  developed  by  the  mutual 
a6lion  of  the  metals  employed  as  exciting  caufes,  and  it 
cxifts  in  other  bodies  as  well  as  in  thofe  which  are  en¬ 
dowed  with  life.  We  have  already  mentioned  that  two 
pieces  of  different  metals  put  into  water  produce  changes 
on  the  water  which  neither  of  them  feparately  could 
effe6l.  This  was  obferved  by  Fabroni,  from  which  he 
concluded  that  a  chemical  change  was  effefled  by  the 
metals  on  each  other.  To  this  change  he  fuppofed  part 
5$  at  leaf!  of  the  phenomena  of  galvanifm  was  owing. 
Phenomena  Thus  he  explained  the  neceflity  of  two  different  metals 
or^galva-  aIKl  0f  moifture  in  the  production  of  thefe  phenomena. 

Thofe  metals,  he  alfo  obferved,  which  occafioned  the 
mofl  rapid  changes  on  each  other  in  water,  were  moll 
powerful  in  exciting  galvanic  convulfions. 

Metals  and  charcoal,  it  was  afeertained  by  Volta, 
bemg  good  conductors  of  electricity,  attract  and  repel 
that  fluid  with  different  forces.  When  two  different 
metals  in  their  natural  flate  of  electricity  are  brought 
into  contact,  electric  matter  paffes  from  the  one  to  the 
other  the  one  becomes  electrified  pofitively,  and  the 
other  negatively.  From  this  he  concluded,  that  the 
electricity  which  occafioned  the  galvanic  phenomena 
did  not  refide  in  the  animal  fibres,  but  in  the  metals 
employed  as  exciters,  and  that  the  convulfions  were 
produced  by  the  electric  matter  pafling  through  thefe 
fibres. 

The  feeming  inconfiftency  which  appeared  in  the 
opinions  of  Volta  and  Fabroni  was  removed  by  fuc- 
ceeding  difeoveries,  which  demonllrated  that  both  elec¬ 
tricity  and  chemiftry  were  concerned  in  the  galvanic 
phenomena.  Galvanifm  was  now  no  longer  confidered 
as  fomething  connected  with  living  matter,  which  was 
totally  inexplicable,  but  as  fomething  developed  by  the 
mutual  action  of  inorganized  fubftanccs  on  each  other, 
the  effect  or  energy  of  which  might  be  eflimated  and 
meafured  by  its  action  on  the  mufcular  fibres.  The 
difeovery  of  the  galvanic  pile  by  Volta  put  it  in  the 
power  of  philofophers  to  increafe  the  p»wer  or  energy 
of  the  galvanic  influence  at  pleafure.  This  pile*  and 
the  method  of  conftructing  it,  have  been  already  de- 
jferibed. 

A  defeription  has  alfo  been  given  of  a  different  ap¬ 
paratus,  the  invention  of  Mr  Cruickfliank.  of  Woolwich, 
which  has  been  employed  in  place  of  Volta’s  pile. 
This  is  called  the  galvanic  trough ,  and  it  confifts  of  a 
number  of  fquare  plates  of  different  metals  as  in'  the 
other,  which  are  foldered  together  in  pairs,  and  fixed 
by  means  of  cement  in  a  box  of  baked  wood,  at  a  fmall 
diftance  from  each  other. 

A  ftriking  analogy  was  at  Once  obferved  between ' 
electricity  aPParatus  an^  charged  electrics.  A  great  deal  of 
difeuflion  took  place  on  the  fubject ;  much  inveftigation 
followed  ;  and  philofophers  held  different  opinions  con¬ 
cerning  the  phenomena  of  galvanifm,  whether  it  was  to 
be  confidered  as  the  fame  with  common  electricity,  or 
as  fomething  fpecifically  different. 

It  was  at  laft  afeertained  by  Nickolfon  and  Carlifle 
that  the  zinc  end  of  the  pile  was  in  the  ftate  of  pofitive 
electricity,  and  the  filver  or  copper  end  in  the  negative 
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flate.  The  zinc  end  of  the  pile,  then,  according  to  the  Hiftory. 
commonly  received  theory  of  electricity,  gives  out  the  1 
electric  fluid,  which  enters  at  the  filver  or  copper  end. 

And  if  the'  circle  be  completed  by  means  of  metallic 
wires  or  charcoal,  when  the  pile  is  fuffkiently  powerful, 
fparks  iimilar  to  what  take  place  by  the  difeharge  of 
common  electricity  may  be  perceived.  Electric  batte¬ 
ries  have  been  charged  by  means  of  the  pile  j  metallic 
wires,  tin-foil,  gold  leaf  are  burnt  ;  and  mixtures  of  hy¬ 
drogen  and  oxygen  gas  are  exploded  in  the  fame  way 
as  happens  when  electric  difeharges  are  made  to  pais 
through  them.  From  the  whole  of  the  phenomena, 
there  feems  now  to  be  little  doubt  of  the  identity  of  the 
two  fluids. 

Chemiflry,  however,  has  a  very  confiderable  fhare  in 
the  phenomena  of  galvanifm.  The  action  of  the  pile  is 
mofl  powerful  in  oxygen  gas  :  it  ceafes  entirely  in  the 
vacuum  of  an  air-pump,  or  in  azotic  gas.  The  electrical 
machine  alfo,  it  has  been  afeertained,  cannot  be  excited 
in  any  gas  unlefs  it  contain  oxygen  *,  and  it  feems  pro¬ 
bable,  that  the  effect  of  the  amalgam,  which  is  em¬ 
ployed  in  exciting  the  electrical  machine,  bears  a  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  facility  or  rapidity  of  its  Oxidation.  But 
we  fhall  difeufs  this  point  more  fully  in  the  fecond 
chapter. 

When  the  action  of  the  pile  has  continued  for  fome 
time,  it  gradually  becomes  weaker,  till  at  lafl  its  energy 
is  entirely  loft.  This  power  can  only  be  renewed  by 
cleaning  the  plates,  the  furfaces  of  which  have  been  very 
much  changed.  'It  was  obferved  that  the  time  in  which 
the  aclion  of  the  pile  ceafed,  was  in  proportion  to  the 
energy  which  it  originally  poffeffed.  When  it  was 
ftrongeft,  the  duration  of  its  action  was  fhorteil.  It 
was  obferved  alfo,  that  one  of  each  pair  of  plates  was 
covered  with  a  coat  of  oxide ;  and  when  this  procefs  of 
oxidation  was finifhed,,  and  the  furface  of  the  plate  was 
entirely  covered,  the  aclion  ceafed.  Of  the  two  metals 
employed  in  the  conftruction  of  the  pile,  that  which  is 
moft  eafily  oxidated,  always  undergoes  this  procefs. 

When  zinc  and  filver,  or  zinc  and  copper,  are  ufed, 
the  zinc  is  always  oxidated  ;  and  unlefs  this  oxidation 
take  place,  there  is  no  aclion  of  the ‘pile.  Its-actibn. 
or  energy  is  proportional  to  tbe  oxidation  of  the  metal  5 
and  thus  it  appears  that  this  oxidation  is  effentially  ne- 
ceffary  to  the  action  of  the  pile.  For,  unlefs  the  liquid 
which  is  employed  to  moiften  the  pieces  of  card  or  cloth 
between  the  pairs  of  plates,  or  that  wdiich  fills  the  cells 
in  the  trough,  be  capable  of  oxidating  the  zinc,  no 
action  follows.  There  is  rjo  action  at  all  with  filver 
and  zinc,  and  perfectly  pure  water.  In  vacuo  the  action 
of  the  pile  foon  ceafes1,  even  with  common  water  J  for 
the  oxygen  which  is  held  in  folution  by  the  water  foon 
combines  with  the  zinc,  and  then  the  procefs  flops. 

The  action  is  increafed  by  oxygen  gas,  becaufe  the 
oxidation  of  the  zinc  is  facilitated.  Its  action  is  alfo 
increafed,  and  goes  on  even  in  vacuo ,  when  nitric  acid, 
which  fupplies  oxygen  for  the  procefs  of  oxidation,  is 
fubftituted  for  the  water.  Thus,  by  cftimatiiig  the  pro¬ 
portion  between  the  oxidation  of  the  metals  and  the 
action  of  the  pile,  it  may  be  determined  what  metals 
are  proper  for  forming  piles,  a‘nd  with  what  liquids  they 
may  be  employed.  In  the  choice  of  the  different  metals, 
it  muft  be  obferved,  that  one  of  them  mini  always  be 
more  eafily  oxidated  than  the  other.  Two  perfect 
conductors  which  are  unequally  Qxidable,  with  an  im¬ 
perfect 
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v  "_r"1  -  inoft  oxidable  of  the  perfect  conductors,  conftitute  the 
elements  of  the  galvanic  battery. 

But  fome  of  the  moft  important  phenomena  or  galva- 
nifm  are  exhibited  in  its  chemical  effeCts.  Moft  of 
thefe  were  firft  obferved  by  the  chemical  philofophers  of 
this  country.  We  have  already  detailed  many  of  the 
experiments  by  which  thefe  effeCts  are  illuffrated  $  and 
we  fhall  here  only,  for  the  fake  of  giving  a  conneded 
view  of  the  fubjeft,  merely  recapitulate  fome  of 

55  them.  # 

Hfcapitu-  When  water  forms  part  of  the  circle  between  the 
lationofthcextremities  0£ the  battery,  and  the  condu&ing  wires  are 
Cff  S!fal  brought  within  a  fmall  diftance  of  each  ether,  being 
im me r fed  in  a  glafs  of  water,  the  water  is  decompofed, 
and  it  will  be  rccolleCted  that  the  phenomena  are  dif¬ 
ferent  according  to  the  nature  of  the.  wires  employed. 
When  the  wires  are  of  gold  or  platifia,  they  undergo 
no  change  )  oxygen  gas  is  evolved  in  fmall  bubbles 
from  the  pofitive  wire,  and  hydrogen  gas  from  the  ne¬ 
gative  wire  }  and  if  the  gafes  be  colleCted  feparately  by 
the  apparatus  formerly  deferibed,  they  are  found  to  be 
in  the  proportions  of  the  component  parts  of  water.  If 
one  of  the  wires  be  immerfed  into  one  glafs,.  and  ano¬ 
ther  into  a  feparate  glafs,  by  completing  the  circle  with 
a  finger  plunged  into  each  glafs,  the  procefs  goes  on, 
and  the  hydrogen  gas  is  extricated  in  the  one  veflel, 
while  the  oxygen  is  given  out  from  the  wire  in  tne 
other.  This  fa  a  was  firft  difeovered  by  Mr  Davy. 
When  fpring  water  is  ufed,  or  water  having  azotic  gas 
in  folution,  an  acid  is  formed  at  the  extremity  of  the 
pofitive  wire,  and  an  alkali  at  the  extremity,  of  the  ne¬ 
gative  wire.  The  acid  was  found  to  be  nitric,  and  the 
ulkali  ammonia.  If  the  wires  be  plunged  in  different 
glaffes,  and  the  connexion  be  formed  by  means  of  an 
animal  body,  the  pofitive  wire  produces  in  the  water 
tinged  with  an  infufion  of  litmus,  a  red  colour,  while 
the  negative  wire  alfo  reddens  an  infufion  of  brafil 
wood. 

If  other  wires  befide  thofe  of  gold  or  platina  be  ufed, 
it  is  found  that  the  pofitive  wire  undergoes  oxidation, 
but  little  or  no  gas  is  feparated  from  it  \  while  the  nega¬ 
tive  wire,  as  in  the  former  cafe,  gives  out  hydrogen 
gas.  When  the  wires  are  immerfed  into  metallic  folu- 
tions,  as  acetate  of  lead,  nitrate  of  filver,  &c.  the  fil- 
ver  or  lead  is  revived,  and  depofited  on  the  negative 
wire  *,  and  if  folutions  which  contain  fulphuric,  nitric, 
or  oxymuriatic  acids,  are  ufed  for  the  immerfion  of  the 
conducing  wires,  the  acids  are  decompofed,  oxygen 
gas  is  evolved  from  the  pofitive  wire,  and  fulphur.  or 
hydrogen  gas  makes  its  appearance  at  the  negative  wire. 
The  decompofition  of  ammonia  has  already  been  men¬ 
tioned.  ,  This  was  difeovered  by  Mr  Henry.  The  hy¬ 
drogen  is  given  out  by  the  negative  wire,  while  the  azo¬ 
tic  gas  is  evolved  by  the  pofitive  wire.  When  plum¬ 
bago  or  charcoal  are  employed  as  conductors  in  place  of 
metals,  it  is  found  that  carbonic  acid  is  evolved  from 
the  pofitive  end,  and  hydrogen  gas  from  the  nega¬ 
tive. 

It  may  be  neceffary  here  to  deferibe  a  galvanic  bat¬ 
tery,  conftruCted  by  Mr  Davy,  on  principles  fomewhat 
different  from  that  of  Volta.  In  the  Voltaic  pile  there 
are  two  perfect  conductors,  and  one  imperfeCt  conduc¬ 
tor  ■.}  but  this  confifts  of  two  imperfeCt,  and  one  perfeCt 
conduCtor  :  the  two  imperfect  conductors  are  nitrous 
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acid  and  liquid  fulphuret  of  potafh.  A  trough  is.di-  Theory.  ^ 
vided  into  cells  with  flips  of  horn  and  plates  of  zinc,  v  ~ 
arranged  alternately,  nitrous  acid  is  poured  into  the  firft 
cell,  and  fulphuret  of  potafh  into  the  fecond  ;  the  two 
liquids  being  feparated  by  the  flip  of  horn,  a  commu¬ 
nication  is  formed  between  them  by  means  of  a  moift 
piece  of  cloth  laid  over  the  horn,  and  in  the  fame  way 
the  reft  of  the  cells  are  filled.  In  this  cafe  the  liquids 
are  the  imperfeCt  conductors,  and  the  zinc  is.  the  per¬ 
fect  one  ;  and  the  aCtion  of  the  battery  continues  till 
the  oxidation  of  one  of  the  furfaces  of  the  zinc  takes 
place,  the  other  furface  remaining  unchanged. 

Having  finifhed  the  fhort  view'  which  we  propofed  to 
give  of  the  liiftory  and  progrefs  of  galvanifm,  we  fhould 
next  proceed  to  detail  fome  of  the  later  experiments 
and  difeoveries  which  have  been  made  on  this  fubjeCl. 

What  we  here  chiefly  allude  to,  is  the  difeovery  of  the 
formation  of  muriatic  acid  and  foda  by  means  of  the 
galvanic  fluid.  But  this  is  propofed  to  be  the  fubjeCV 
of  a  feparate  chapter.  We  fhall  therefore  proceed  in- 
the  next  chapter  to  confider  the  hypothefis  by  means  of 
which  the  phenomena  of  galvanifm  have  been  ex¬ 
plained,  and  to  point  out  the  analogy  between  eleCtri- 
city  and  galvanifm. 

Chap.  II.  Of  the  Theory  of  Galvanifm  y  and  the  jina- 
•  logy  between  the  Galvanic  Fluid  and  Eleftricity . 

We  have  already  obferved,  that  the  .  philofophers 
who  were  occupied  in  refearches  on  galvanifm,  eany  di¬ 
vided  themfelves  into  two  parties.  According  to  one 
party,  with  Volta  at  their  head,  the  phenomena  of  gal¬ 
vanifm,  were  aferibed  to  the  aCtion  of  common  eleCt  ri- 
city  on  the  mufcular  fibres  5  while  another  party  main¬ 
tained  the  opinion  that  they  depended  entirely  on  fome- 
thing  peculiar  to  animal  matter.  This  was  the  opinion 
of  Galvani  himfelf,  the  original  difeoverer,.  and  it  was 
fupported  by  his  nephew  Aldini,  with  certain  modifica¬ 
tions.  The  greater  number  of  philofophers  have  now 
adopted  the  opinion  of  Volta,  as  being  more  confident 
with  the  phenomena.  We  fhall  therefore  now.  give  a 
more  particular  account  of  the  hypothefis  which  has 
been  more  generally  followed  in  explaining  thefe  pheno¬ 
mena  on  the  principles  of  electricity.  .  56 

According  to  the  received  principles  of  eleCtricity,  Theory  of 
there  is  a  fubtile  fluid  which  exifts  in  all  bodies  ;  buteIe(£lriclt* 
the  exiftence  of  this  fluid  can  only  be  recognifed  when 
the  proportion  which  a  body  contains  is  greater  or  lefs 
than  the  quantity  which  is  natural  to  it.  When  the  quan¬ 
tity  is  greater  than  ufual,  the  body  is  faid  to  be  eleCtri- 
fied  pofitivehj  or  plus  1  and  when  the  quantity  is  lefs 
than  ufual,  the  body  is  faid  to  be  eleCtrified  negatively 
or  minus.  The  eleCtric  fluid  penetrates  certain  bodies, 
and  paffes  through  them  with  facility,  and  thefe  bodies 
are  called  conductors  of  eleBricity  ;  but.  there  are  other 
bodies  which  it  cannot  pafs  through  without  difficulty, 
thefe  bodies  are  called  no?i-ccnduBor  s  or  cleBrics.'  Of 
condu&ors  there  are  two  kinds  5  one  of  which  is  de¬ 
nominated  perfeB ,  becaufe  the  eleft ric  fluid  paffes 
through  them  with  eafe  *,  the  other  is  called  imperfeB 
conductors,  becaufe  the  fluid  paffes  through  them  with 
difficulty.  The  perfeCt  conductors  are  folid  bodies 
which  are  fufceptible  of  oxidation  }  and  when  they  en¬ 
ter  into  combination  with  oxygen,  they  lofe  their  pro¬ 
perties  as  perfeCt  conductors.  The  metals  and  charcoal 
^  are 
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Theory,  are  the  only  perfect  cbndudlors  which  are  known.  The 
"r~w  imperfect  conductors  are  thofe  bodies  which  contain 
oxygen,  and  when  they  are  deprived  of  it,  they  lofe  the 
properties  of  imperfect  condudlors.  They  are  all  liquid 
bodies,  and  ufually  contain  water  as  one  of  their  com- 
57  ponent  parts.  See  Electricity. 

Affinity  of  'I  here  is  an  affinity  between  the  perfedt  conductors 
fluid  *fo?nC  ^le  e^e<^rjc  Huid,  in  confequence  of  which  this 
conductors;  remains  in  combination  with  the  perfedt  conductor, 
till  it  is  attradted  by  foine  body,  for  which  it  has  a 
Itronger  affinity,  or  is  expelled  by  fome  body  combining 
with  the  condudtor,  for  which  the  condudtor  has  a 
Itronger  affinity  than  it  has  for  the  eledtric  fluid.  Per- 
fedt  condudlors  poffefs  different  forces  or  degrees  of  affi¬ 
nity  for  the  eledtric  fluid.  Thus,  if  two  perfedt  con- 
dudtors  be  brought  into  contadt,  the  proportion  of  elec¬ 
tric  matter  in  each  of  them  changes.  That  Condudtor 
which  has  the  ftrongeft  affinity  for  the  fluid,  is  electrified 
pofitively,  or  plus ;  and  the  condudtor  which  has  the 
the  weaker  affinity  is  eledlrified  negatively,  or  minus. 
It  a  plate  of  zinc  and  one  of  copper,  each  of  which  pof- 
feffes  its  natural  proportion  of  eledtric  fluid,  be  brought 
into  contadt,  the  zinc  is  eledtrified  plus,  and  the  copper 
minus ;  or,  if  iron  and  filver  be  brought  into  contadt, 
the  iron  is  eledl rifled  plus,  and  the  filver  minus  ;  and  if 
no  other  circum fiances  operate  to  change  the  ftate  of 
the  eledtricity,  thefe  two  hates  will  be  permanent. 

But,  wffien  a  perfedt  condudtor  in  the  pofitive  ftate 
of  eledtricity,  enters  into  combination  with  oxygen,  it 
parts  with  the  excefs  of  eledtric  fluid  which  it  con¬ 
tained,  and  the  difeharge  is  made  towards  that  fide  of 
the  condudtor  which  is  combined  with  oxygen.  The 
affinity  of  im perfedt  condudtors  for  the  eledtric  fluid 
is  weaker  than  that  of  the  perfedt  condudtors,  fo  that, 
if  a  perfedt  and  imperfedt  condudtor  be  brought  into 
contadt,  the  perfedt  condudtor  becomes  plus,  and  the 
imperfedt,  minus  ;  and  this  ftate  is  not  changed,  if  the 
imperfect  condudtor  cannot  communicate  oxygen  to  the 
perfect  one. 

for  hydro-  Between  the  eledtric  fluid  and  hydrogen  there  i.s  alfo 
gen.  an  affinity,  fo  that  the  eledtric  fluid  combines  with  hy¬ 

drogen,  provided  this  latter  be  prefent  when  the  fluid  is 
feparated  from  a  perfedt  condudtor.  The  eledtric  fluid 
is  differently  condudled  through  the  bodies  which  are 
railed  perfedt  and  imperfedt  condu&ors.  The  fluid  paffes 
through  the  per  fed!  condudtors,  in  its  Ample  and  un- 
combined  ftate  ;  but  unlefs  the  fluid  be  combined  with 
hydrogen,  it  cannot  pafs  through  the  imperfect  con¬ 
dudtors,  and  this  compound  of  eledtricity  and  hydrogen 
is  capable  of  pafling  invifibly  through  liquid  conduc¬ 
tors. 

Let  us  now  fuppofe  n  plate  of  copper  and  another  of 
zinc,  to  be  brought  into  contadt,  the  zinc  is  immedi¬ 
ately  eledtrified  plus,  and  the  copper  minus  ;  but  let  us 
fuppofe  alfo,  that  the  fiirface  of  the  zinc  farthdt  from 
the  copper,  is  brought  into  contadt  with  a  liquid  which 
ran  communicate  oxygen  to  that  furface,  fo  that  it  be* 
comes  oxidated,  fuch,  for  inltance,  is  water  impregna¬ 
ted  with  common  air,  or  with  an  acid.  As  foon,  then, 
as  the  oxygen  of  the  imperfedt  condudtor  combines  with 
the  zinc,  the  excefs  of  its  eledtricity  is  feparated,  and 
paffes  towards  the  imperfedt  condudtor  5  but  the  zinc  is 
oxidated  by  the  decompofition  of  the  water,  the  oxygen 
of  which  combines  with  the  metal,  while  the  hydrogen 
is  fet  free.  The  eledtricity  of  the  perfedt  condudtor  en- 
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ters  into  combination  with  the  hydrogen,  and  in  this  Theory, 
ftate  it  can  pafs  through  the  imperfedt  condudtor.  if  v* — 

then  the  imperfedt  condudtor  be  in  contadt  on  the  other 
fide  with  a  perfedt  conductor,  fucli  as  a  plate  of  cop¬ 
per,  which  cannot,  in  this  cafe,  be  oxidated,  the  elec¬ 
tric  fluid  leaves  the  imperfedt  condudtor,  and  enters  the 
perfect  one  ;  but  it  cannot  combine  with  a  perfect  con¬ 
ductor  while  it  is  in  union  with  hydrogen  ;  the  hydro¬ 
gen,  therefore,  is  left  behind,  and  accordingly,  when 
the  electric  fluid  paffes  from  the  perfedt  to  the  imperfedt 
conductor,  a  portion  of  hydrogen  gas  is  given  out  at  the 
furface  of  the  perfect  condudtor  ;  or,  if  that  furface  has 
undergone  any  degree  of  oxidation,  the  hydrogen  com¬ 
bines  with  the  oxygen,  and  thus  leaves  the  condudtor 
in  the  metallic  ftate.  But,  farther,  if  a  plate  of  zinc 
be  in  contadt  with  a  plate  of  copper,  thg  fluid  having  a 
greater  affinity  for  the  zinc,  will,  enter  it  5  and  if  the 
zinc  be  again  followed  by  another  imperfedt  condudtor, 
its  furface  is  oxidated,  the  eledtricity  is  difengaged  5  it 
combines  with  hydrogen,  and  paffes  through  the  imper¬ 
fedt  condudtor  as  in  the  former  cafe.  Whatever  the 
number  of  thefe  fets  of  bodies  may  be,  if  they  are  ar¬ 
ranged  in  the  fame  order,  the  fame  phenomena  will  be 
exhibited. 

Let  us  now  fuppofe,  that  a  battery  is  conflrudted,  ei¬ 
ther  in  the  form  of  a  pile  or  trough,  of  any  given  num¬ 
ber  of  pairs  of  plates  ;  and  fuppofe,  if  this  battery  is  in 
the  form  of  a  pile,  that  the  uppermoff  plate  is  zinc, 
the  loweft  is  therefore  of  copper  ;  the  zinc  is  eledtrified 
plus,  and  the  copper  minus.  If,  then,  a  communica¬ 
tion  is  effabliihed  between  the  upper  and  lower  plates  of 
the  pile,  by  means  of  condudlors,  according  to  the  laws 
of  eledtricity,  the  excefs  at  the  top  of  the  pile  immedi¬ 
ately  paffes  to  the  bottom.  A  current  of  eledtricity, 
therefore,  will  pafs  through  the  pile,  and  will  continue 
till  the  furfaces  of  the  zinc  next  the  imperfedt  conduc¬ 
tors  are  completely  oxidated,  when  the  adtion  ceafes, 
becaufe  the  double  decompofitions  on  which  this  adtion 
depends,  can  no  longer  take  place.  ^ 

The  number  of  repeated  charges  which  pafit  through  Different 
the  pile,  muff  be  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  plates, effects  from 
fo  that  the  intenfity  of  the  pile  increafes  with  the  rum-  fl5e  number 
ber  of  plates  of  which  it  is  compofed.  Hence  it  is,  that  P  ate?f 
the  effedts  of  galvanifm  on  animals  is  found  to  be  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  number  of  plates  employed  in  the  batte¬ 
ry  ;  but  this  depends  upon  its  intenfity,  or  the  number 
of  difeharges  followed  by  intervals,  which  pafs  through 
the  body  in  a  given  time.  $Q 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  effedt  of  tlie  galvanic  ancl  extent 
fluid  on  metallic  fubftances  depends  on  the  abfoluteof  fur^ace* 
quantity  which  paffes  through  the  metal  in  a  given 
time.  But  the  abfolute  quantity  of  fluid  difeharged 
from  a  Angle  pair  of  plates,  muff  be  proportional  to  the 
furface  of  thefe  places  \  and  hence  it  is,  that  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  eledlricity  difeharged  from  a  pile  in  a  given  time, 
depends  upon  the  furface  of  the  plates.  When  a  bat¬ 
tery  is  difeharged,  the  fmall  charge  contained  in  each 
pair  of  plates,  paffes  through  the  difeharger ;  but  there 
muff  be  an  interval  between  each  of  thofe  feparate 
charges,  for  they  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  pafs  inffantane- 
oully,  although  the  interval  being  too  fmall  to  be  per¬ 
ceptible,  the  difcliarge  of  the  battery  feems  to  be  in- 
ftantaneous.  As  then  the  number  of  fmall  difeharges 
which  are  apparently  inftantaneous,  when  a  battery  is 
difeharged,  is  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  plates, 
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the  intenfity  of  each  little  diicharge  is  proportional  to 
the  places  which  the  pair  of  plates  occupies  in  the  bat¬ 
tery  ;  and  hence  it  is,  that  the  ihock  is  increafed.  by  toe 
number  of  plates  more  rapidly  than  the  effect  of  the 
battery  on  metals  is  increafed;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
the  furface  of  the  plates  being  increafed,  the  effeft  on 
metals  is  alfo  increafed,  becaufe  the  quantity  difcharged 
at  once  from  the  upper  pair  is  increafed  ;  and  it  feems 
to  be  in  this  way  that  the  effect  on  metallic  fubftances 

is  produced.  & 

In  the  fame  way  the  cheniical  changes  which  are  ef¬ 
fected  by  means  of  galvanifm  may  be  explained.  Let 
it  be  expofed,  that  a  gold  wire,  ccnneCted  with  the  up¬ 
per  plate  of  the  battery,  terminates  in  a  glafs  of  water, 
and  another  gold  wire  from  the  lower  plate  of  the 
battery,  terminates  in  the  fame  water..  The  circle  is 
then  completed  by  the  gold  wire,  which  is  a  perfect 
conductor.  The  current  of  elearicity  paffes  tnrough 
the  wire  which  is  connefted  with  the  uppermost  plate 
to  the  bafe  of  the  battery,  and  it  would  pafs  uninter¬ 
ruptedly,  if  there  were  no  interval  between  the  wires. 
This  interval  is  fupplied  with  water,  and,  when  the 
eleCtric  fluid  reaches  the  extremity  of  the  wire,  it  muft 
pafs  through  the  water,  but  it  can  only  pafs  through  an 
imperfeCl  conduftor  when  it  is  in  combination  with  hy¬ 
drogen.  It  therefore  combines  with  the  hydrogen  of 
the  water,  which  is  accordingly  decompofed  at  the 
point  of  the  wire.  The  oxygen  is  difengaged,  and  the 
hydrogen  in  combination  with  the  eleClricity  panes 
through  the  water  till  it  reach  the  point  of  the  other 
wire  ;  and  the  affinity  between  this  wire  and  the  elec¬ 
tric  fluid  being  greater  than  the  affinity  of  the  latter  for 
water,  the  elearic  fluid  enters  the  wire,  and  paffes  on 
to  the  other  end  of  the  battery,  but  the  hydrogen  is 
previoufly  feparated  from  the  extremity  of  this  fecond 
wire,  in  the  form  of  gas,  becaufe  the  fluid  cannot  enter 
the  wire  in  combination  with  hydrogen. 

If  the  wires  are  immerfed  in  ammonia,  the  hydrogen 
is  derived  from  that  fubllance  of  which  it  forms  one 
of  the  component  parts  ;  the  azotic  gas,  the  bafe  of 
which  is  its  other  condiment,  is  evolved  at  the  extre¬ 
mity  of  the  firfl;  wire,  and  hydrogen  gas  at  the  extre¬ 
mity  of  the  fecond.  But,  if  the  wires  are  plunged  in 
the  water  which  contains  common  air,  and  confequently 
a  certain  portion  of  azote,  as  oxygen  gas  combines  with 
azote  in  its  nafcent  date,  or  at  the  moment  of  its  evo¬ 
lution,  the  compound  refulting  from  this  combination 
is  nitric  acid.  Hydrogen  gas  alfo,  in  its.  nafcent  date, 
will  combine  with  azote,  and  ammonia  is  the  refult  of 
this  combination.  Hence  it  is,  that  in  fome  experiments 
nitric  acid  is  found  at  the  point  of  the  pofltive  wire,  and 
ammonia  at  the  point  of  the  negative  wire,  when  com¬ 
mon  water  is  employed. 

When  liquids  holding  in  folution  a  metallic  fait,  the 
bafe  of  wffiich  is  an  oxide  of  the  metal,  are  employed  ; 
as  hydrogen  gas  poffeffes  the  property  of  reducing  or 
reviving  metals,  if  in  its  nafcent  date  it  comes  in  con- 
ta£l  with  their  oxides,  the  metallic  falts  are  in  this  cafe 
decompofed,  and  the  metal  is  revived.  It  is  found  de- 
poflted  on  the  negative  wire.  When  copper  or  iron 
wires  are  employed  to  complete  the  circle,  indead  of 
wires  of  gold  or  platina,  as  oxygen  has  the  property  of 
gombining  with  thefe  metals,  at  the  moment  of  its  dif- 
engagement,  it  is  depofited  on  the  pofltive  wire,  and 
in  this  cafe  none  is  feparated  from  it )  but  if  the  circle 
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be  completed  by  means  of  charcoal  or  plumbago,  and  Theory, 
the  interval  between  thefe  conducting  fubdances  be  wa-  ’  v  * 
ter,  carbonic  acid  gas  is  feparated  from  the  pofltive  con¬ 
ductor,  becaufe  the  oxygen  in  its  nafcent  date  is  fufcep- 
tible  of  combination  with  carbone j  and  the  hydrogen 
in  the  fame  date  combining  with  carbone,  carbureted  hy¬ 
drogen  is  given  cut  by  the  negative  conductor. 

Such  is  the  hypothetical  explanation  which  has  been 
given  of  the  action  of  galvanilm,  and  the  phenomena 
which  it  exhibits.  A  fuller  view  of  the  analogy  be¬ 
tween  ralvanifm  and  elearicity  has  been  given  by  Dr 

o 

Woliadon. 

“  Notwithdanding,  he  obferves,  the  power  of  Mr  V  ol- 
ta’s  eledlric  pile  is  now  know:n  to  be  proportional  to  the 
difpofltion  of  one  of  the  metals  to  be  oxidated  by  the 
fluid  interpofed,  a  doubt  has,  been  entertained  by  many 
perfons,  whether  this  power  arifes  from  the  chemical 
a 61ion  of  the  fluid  on  the  metal,  or,  on  the  contrary, 
wffiether  the  oxidation  itielf  may  not  be  occahoned  by 
electricity,  fet  in  motion  by  the  conta<El  of  metals  that 
have  different  conducting  powers.  .  t 

“  That  the  oxidation  of  the  metal  is  the  primary  Eie&ricity 
caufe  of  the  elearic  phenomena  obferved,  is,  I  think,  to  evolved  ^ 
be  inferred  from  the  following  experiments,  wffiich  ^ 

hibit  the  galvanic  procefs  reduced  to  its  mod.  Ample 

date.  .  . 

“  Exper .  t  . — If  a  piece  of  zinc  and  a  piece  of  ulver 
have  each  one  extremity  immerled  in  the  fame  veflel, 
containing  fulp'nuric  or  muriatic  acid  diluted  with  a 
large  quantity  of  wTater,  the  zinc  is  difiolved,  and  yields 
hydrogen  gas,  by  decompofltion  of  the  watei  \  the  di¬ 
ver,  not  being  a<Sled  upon,  has  no  pow  er  of  decompoflng 
water  ;  but,  whenever  the  zinc  and  fllver  are  made  to 
touch,  or  any  metallic  communication  is  made  between 
them,  hydrogen  gas  is  alfo  formed  at  the  furface  of  the 
iilver. 

“  Any  other  metal  befides  zinc,  which  by  afiiflance 
of  the  acid  employed  is  capable  of  decompoiing  water, 
wall  fucceed  equally,  if  the  other  wire  conflds  of  a  metal 
on  which  the  acid  has  no  effect. 

“  Exper.  2. — If  zinc,  iron  or  copper,  is  employed 
with  gold  in  diluted  nitric  acid,  nitrous  gas  is  formed  \ 
in  the  fame  manner,  and  under  the  fame  circumftances, 
as  the  hydrogen  gas  in  the  former  experiment. 

“  Exper.  3. — Experiments  analogous  to  the  former, 
and  equally  limple,  may  alfo  be  made  with  many  me- 
*  tallic  folutions.  If,  for  inflance,  the  folution  contains 
copper,  it  wall  be  precipitated  by  a  piece  of  iron,  and  * 
appear  on  its  furface.  Upon  fllver  merely  immerfed 
in  the  fame  folution,  no  fuch  effe£l  is  produced ,  but  as 
foon  as  the  two  metals  are  brought  into  contaft,  the  fll¬ 
ver  receives  a  coating  of  copper.  .  . 

“  In  the  explanation  of  thefe  experiments,  it  is  necel- 
fary  to  advert  to  a  point  eftablifned  by  means  of  the 

ele&ric  pile.  #  £ 

“  We  know  that  when  water  is  placed  m  a  circuit  ot 
condu61ors  of  elediricity,  between  the  two  extremities 
of  a  pile,  if  the  power  is  fufficient  to  oxidate  one  of  the 
wires  of  communication,  the  wire  connected  with  the 
oppoflte  extremity  affords  hydrogen  gas..  .  . 

“  Since  the  extrication  of  hydrogen,  in  this  inflance, 
is  feen  to  depend  on  elearicity,  it  is  probable,  that  in 
other  inftances,  elearicity  may  be  alfo  requisite  for  its 
converflon  into  gas.  It  would  appear,  therefore,  that 
in  the  folution  of  a  metal,  elearicity  is  evolved  during 
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^  Theory,  the  aclion  of  the  acid  upon  It }  and  that  the  formation 
v  V"  of  hydrogen  gas,  even  in  that  cafe,  depends  on  a  tranfi- 
tlon  of  electricity  between  the  fluid  and  the  metal. 

“  We  fee,  moreover,  in  the  firft  experiment,  that 
the  zinc,  without  contadt  of  any  other  metal,  has  the 
power  of  decompofing  water  *,  and  we  can  have  no  reafon 
to  fuppofe  that  the  contad  of  the  filver  produces  any 
new  power,  but  that  it  ferves  merely  as  a  conductor 
of  eleCtricity,  and  thereby  occafions  the  formation  of 
hydrogen  gas.  • 

“  In  the  third  experiment  alfo,  the  iron  by  itfelf  has 
the  power  of  precipitating  copper,  by  means,  I  prefume, 
of  electricity  evolved  during  its  folution  *,  and  here  like- 
wife  the  filver,  by  conducting  that  eleCtricity,  acquires 
the  power  of  precipitating  the  copper  in  its  metallic  ltate. 

“  The  explanation  here  given  receives  additional 
confirmation  from  comparative  experiments  which  I  have 
made  with  common  eleCtricity  ;  for  it  will  be  feen,  that 
the  fame  transfer  of  chemical  power,  and  the  fame  ap¬ 
parent  rcverfion  of  the  ufual  order  of  chemical  affini¬ 
ties  in  the  precipitation  of  copper  by  filver,  may  be  ef¬ 
fected  by  a  common  eleCtrical  machine. 

“  The  machine  with  which  the  following  experi¬ 
ments  were  Conducted,  confifts  of  a  cylinder  feven  inches 
in  diameter,  with  a  conductor  on  each  fide,  16  inches 
long,  and  three  and  a  half  inches  diameter,  each  fur- 
niffied  with  a  Hiding  eleCtrometer,  to » regulate  the 
ftrength  of  the  fpark  received  from  them. 

“  Exper.  4. — Having  a  wire  of  fine  filver  ir^  of  an 
inch  in  diameter,  I  coated  the  middle  of  it  for  two  or 
three  inches,  with  fealing  wax,  and  by  cutting  through 
in  the  middle  of  the  wax,  expofed  a  fcCtion  of  the  wire. 
The  two  coated  extremities  of  the  wire,  thus  divided, 
were  immerfed  in  a  folution  of  fulphate  of  copper,  placed 
in  an  eledric  circuit  between  the  two  conductors  $  and 
fparks,  taken  at  of  an  inch  diftance,  were  palled  by 
means  of  them  through  the  folution.  After  100  turns 
of  the  machine,  the  wire  which  communicated  with 
(what  is  called)  the  negative  conductor,  had  a  precipi¬ 
tate  formed  on  its  furface,  which,  upon  being  bur- 
nifhed,  w7a$  evidently  copper ;  but  the  oppofite  wire 
had  no  fuch  coating. 

“  Upon  reverting  the  direction  of  the  current  of 
cledricity,  the  ordpr  of  the  phenomena  was  of  courfe 
reverfed  *,  the  copper  being  (hortly  re-dilfolved  by  affifl- 
ance  of  the  oxidating  power  of  pofitive  elcCfricity,  and 
a  fimilar  precipitate  formed  on  the  oppofite  wire. 

“  Exper.  5. — A  fimilar  experiment  made  with  gold 
wires  T~  of  an  inch  diameter,  in  a  folution  of  corrolive 
fublimatc,  had  the  fame  fuccefs. 

“  The  chemical  agency,  therefore,  of  common  elec¬ 
tricity,  is  thus  proved  to  be  the  fame  with  the  power 
excited  by  chemical  means ;  but,  fince  a  difference  has 
been  obferved  in  the  comparative  facility  with  which 
the  pile  of  Volta  decompofes  water,  and  produces  other 
efieCts  of  oxidation  and  de-oxidation  of  bodies  expofed 
to  its  aCtion,  I  have  been  at  fome  pains  to  remove  this 
difficulty,  and  can  at  leaft  produce  a  very  clofe  imita¬ 
tion  of  the  galvanic  phenomena,  by  common  eleCtri- 
63  city. 

y.tTedls  of  “  It  has  been  thought  neceffary  to  employ  powerful 
galvanifm  machines,  and  large  Leyden  jars,  Tor  the  decompo- 
b^ekdri  ^on  water  i  but  when  I  confidered  that  the  decom- 
dty,  pofition  mult  depend  on  duly  proportioning  the  ftrength 

of  the  charge  of^  eleCtricity  to  the  quantity  of  water, 
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and  that  the  quantity  expofed  to  its  aCtion  at  the  fur-  Theory. 

face  of  communication  depends  on  the  extent  of  that  - v— ’ 

furface,  I  hoped  that,  by  reducing  the  furface  of  com¬ 
munication,  the  decompofition  of  water  might  be  effect¬ 
ed  by  fmaller  machines,  and  with  lefs  powerful  excita¬ 
tion,  than  have  hitherto  been  ufed  for  that  purpofe  } 
and,  in  thi^  hope,  I  have  not  been  difappointed. 

“  Exper.  6. — Having  procured  a  fmall  wire  of  fine 
gold,  and  given  it  as  fine  a  point  as  I  could,  I  in¬ 
serted  it  into  a  capillary  glafs  tube  5  and  after  heat¬ 
ing  the  tube,  fo  as  to  make  it  adhere  to  the  point  and 
cover  it  in  every  part,  I  gradually  ground  it  down, 
till,  with  a  pocket  lens,  I  could  difcern  that  the  point 
of  the  gold  was  expofed.  '  ^ 

The  fuccefs  of  this  method  exceeding  my  ex-*n  decom« 
pedations,  I  coated  feveral  wires  in  the  fame  manner,  P0^in£  wa- 
and  found,  that  when  fparks  from  the  condudors  be- ter’ 
fore-mentioned  were  made  to  pafs  through  water,  by 
means  of  a  point  fo  guarded,  a  fpark  pafling  to  the 
diifance  of  one-eighth  of  an  inch  would  decompofe 
water,  when  the  point  expofed  did  not  exceed  of 
an  inch  in  diameter.  With  another  point,  which  I 
efiimated  at  txs-oj  a  fucccffion  of  fparks  -A-  of  an  inch 
in  length,  afforded  a  current  of  fmall  bubbles  of  air. 

“  I  have  fince  found,  that  the  fame  apparatus  will 
decompofe  water,  with  a  wire  ^  of  an  inch  diameter, 
coated  in  the  manner  before  deferibed,  if  the  fpark 
from  the  prime  condudor  paffes  to  the  diflance  of  T40 
of  an  inch  of  air. 

“  Exper .  7. — In  order  to  try  how  far  the  flrength  of 
the  .  eledric  fpark  might  be  reduced  by  proportional 
diminution  of  the  extremity  of  the  wire,  I  palled  a  fo¬ 
lution  of  gold  in  aqua  regia  through  a  capillary  tube, 
and,  by  heating  the  tube,  expelled  the  acid.  There 
remained  a  thin  film  of  gold,  lining  the  inner  furface  of 
the  tube,  which,  by  melting  the  tube,  was  converted 
into  a  very  fine  thread  of  gold,  through  the  fubflance 
of  the  glafs. 

When  the  extremity  of  this  thread  was  made  the 
medium  of  communication  through  water,  I  found  that 
the  mere  current  of  eledricity  would  occafion  a  flream 
of  very  fmall  bubbles  to  rife  from  the  extremity  of  the 
gold,  although  the  wire,  by  which  it  communicated 
with  the  pofitive  or  negative  conductor,  was  placed  in 
a'bfolute  contad  with  them.  Hence  it  appears,  that 
decompofition  of  water  may  take  place  by  common 
eledricity,  as  well  as  by  the  eledric  pile,  although  no 
difcernible  fparks  are  produced. 

“  The  appearance  of  two  currents  of  air  may  alfo 
be  imitated,  by  occafioning  the  eledricity  to  pafs  by  fine 
points  of  communication  on  both  fides  of  the  water  : 
but,  in  fad,  the  refemblance  is  not  complete  5  for,  in 
every  way  in  which  I  have  tried  it,  I  obferved  that 
each  wire  gave  both  oxygen  and  hydrogen  gas,  in- 
Head  of  their  being  formed  feparately,  as  by  the  elec¬ 
tric  pile. 

“  I  am  inclined  to  attribute  the  difference  in  this 
refped  to  the  greater  intenlity  with  which  it  is  neceffarv 
to  employ  common  eledricity  j  for,  that  pofitive  and 
negative  eledricity,  fo  exciced,  have  each  the  fame 
chemical  power  as  they  are  obferved  to  have  in  the ; 
eledric  pile,  may  be  afeertained  by  other  means. 

“  In  the  precipitation  of  copper  by  filver,  an  infiance 
of  de-oxidation  (or  phlogifticationj  by  negative  elec¬ 
tricity  has  been  mentioned  j  the  oxidating  power  of  po- 
Z  z  2  fitivc 
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fitive  eie&rieity  may  be  alfo  proved,  by  its  efiedls  on 
vegetable  blue  eolours. 

“  Exper.  8. — Having  coloured  a  eard  with  a  firong 
infufion  of  litmus,  I  palled  a  current  -  of  ele&ric  [parks 
along  it,  by  means  of  two  fine  gold  points,  touching  it 
at  the  difiance  of  an  ineh  from  eaeh  other.  The  efteft, 
as  in  other  cafe^,  depending  on  the  fmallnefs  of  the 
quantity  of  water,  was  mod  difeernible  when  the  card 
was  nearly  dry.  In  this  fiate  a  very  few  turns  of  the 
machine  were  fufficient  to  occaiion  a  rednefs  at  the  po- 
iitive  wire,  very  manifefi  to  the- naked  eye.  I  he  nega- 
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fix  times  the  power  of  an  ele&rical  machine,  having  a  Theory.  ^ 
plate  of  31  inches  diameter. 

The  following  experiments  made  by  Mr  Cutbbertfon,  D  ftingvtifli- 
with  galvanic  batteries,  are  fuppofed  by  him  to  afford  mg  pro. 
a  difiinguifhing  property  between  the  galvanic  and  elee-  perty  be- 
tric  fluids.  1.  Chareoal  was  deflagrated  and  ignited 

•  -  •  -  I  r  •  ;  r  V  :  1  III  di*vl 
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for  above  an  inch  in  length.  2.  Iron  wire  of  an 


inch  diameter  was  melted  into  a  ball  of  T  (J 
ter.  3 


inch  diame 

Platina  wire  T~-0-  inch  diameter,  w  as  melted  in- 
4.  Brafs  wire  —  ineh  di- 
three-fourths  of  an  ineh  in  length  w^as  ignited. 


eiedlitcity. 


to  a  ball  -r~  ineh  diameter, 
ameter. 


tive  wire,  being  afterwards  plaeed  on  the  fame  (pot,.  5-  Brafs  wire  inch  diameter  was 

6 
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foon  refiored  it  to  its  original  blue  colour. 

“  By  Mr  Volta’s  apparatus  the  fame  effects  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  a  much  lefs  time. 

“  Befides  the  fimilarity  which  has  thus  been  traced 
between  the  efle&s  of  electricity  excited  by  the  com¬ 
mon  machine,  and  thofe  obferved  from  the  eleCtnc  pile, 

I  think  it  appears  alfo  probable,  that  they  originate  from 
the  fame  fouree. 

“  With  regard  to  the  latter,  its  power  is.  known  to 
depend  on  oxidation  $  fo  alfo  does  the  excitement  in 
ihb  former  appear  very  much  to  depend  on  the  fame 
proeefs ;  for, 

“  Exper,  9. — I  have  found  that,  by  ufing  an  amalgam 
of  filver  or  of  platina,  which  are  not  liable  to  be  oxi¬ 
dated,  I  eould  obtain  no  eleClricity.  An  amalgam  of 
tin,  on  the  contrary,  affords  a  good  degree  of  excitement. 
Zinc  aCls  fiill  better  \  but  the  beft  amalgam  is  made 
with  both  tin  and  zine,  a  mixture  which  is  more  eafily 
oxidated  than  either  rnetal  feparately. 

“  Exper.  10.— But,  as  a  farther  trial  whether  oxida¬ 
tion  afiifts  in  the  production  of  eleClricity,  I  mounted 
a  fin  all  cylinder,  with  its  culhion  and  conduClor,  in  a 
veffel  fo  eontrived,  that  I  could  at  pleafure  change  the 
contained  air. 

“  After  trying  the  degree  of  excitement  in  common 
air,  I  fubfiituted  earbonie  acid  gas,  and  found  that  the  ex¬ 
citement  was  immediately  deftroyed,  but  that  it  returned 
upon  re-admiflion  of  atmofpherie  air. 

“  In  conformity  to  this  bypotbefis,  we  find  that  the 
metal  oxidated  is,  in  each  cafe,  in  a  fimilar  fiate  of  elec¬ 
tricity  5  for  the  cufhion  of  the  machine,  by  oxidation 
of  the  amalgam  adhering  to  it,  beeomes  negative  *7  and 
in  the  fame  manner,  zine,  oxidated  by  the  accumulated 
power  of  an  ele&ric  pile,  or  limply  by  a&ion  of  an 
acid,  is  alfo  negative. 

“  This  fimilarity  in  the  means  by  wbieh  both  elec¬ 
tricity  and  galvanifm  appear  to  be  excited,  in  addition 
to  the  refemblanee  that  has  been  traeed  between  their 
effe&s,  ihews  that  they  are  both  dentially  the  fame,  and 
confirms  an  opinion  that  has  already  been  advanced  by 
others,  that  all  the  differences  difcoverable  in  the  effe&s, 
of  the  latter,  may  be  owing  to  its  being  lefs  intenfe,  but 
produced  in  mueh  larger  quantity 

This  analogy  was  fiill  farther  efiablifbed  by  the  ex¬ 
periments  of  Van  Maruro,  in  whieh  he  fueeeeded  'in 
charging  an  ele&rieal  battery,  confiding  of  137!  fquare 
feet,  by  means  of  the  galvanic  pile.  On  examining 
the  power  of  the  (hocks  whieh  were  given  by  the  bat- 
charged  with  the  pile,  it  was  found  that  the 


Iron  wire  T  rs- 


tery 


Ihock  from  100  pairs  of  plates  was  about  equal  to  a 
fliock  from  the  battery,  when  it  was  charged  by  means 
of  20Q.  A  pile  of  200  pairs  of  plates  feemed  to  have 


ed  hot  at  the  end. 
ineh  diameter  wras  red  hot  for  16  in- 
7.  Iron  wire,  I  2  inches  deflagrated,  and 


8.  Iron  ware  fix  inches  in 
Iron  wire  eight  inches 


length 
in  length 


ehes  in.  length, 
melted  into  a  ball, 
was  deflagrated*  9 
was  ignited. 

The  firfi  feven  experiments  above  were  made  with 
two  troughs,  each  containing  30  pairs  of  plates,  fix  in¬ 
ches  fquare,  but  in  the  lafi  two  experiments,  one  or 
thefe  troughs  only  was  ufed.  The  conclufion  drawn,  from 
the  four  lafi  experiments  is,  that  double  quantities  of 
galvanie  fluid  only  burn  double  lengths  of  wire,  and 
not  the  fquare,  as  ele&rical  difcharges  do  *.  *  pup 

To  difcover  w  hat  quantity  of  coated  glafs  would  be  Mag.  xvlii. 
required  to  take  a  eharge  fufficient  to  ignite  the  fame3S8- 
lengths  of  wire,  the  two  lafi  experiments  wrere  compared 
with  eommon  ele&rieal  difcharges.  Two  jars,  eacir 
containing  about  1  70  fquare  inebes  of  coating,  w  ere  fet 
to  the  conductor  of  a  24'ineh  (ingle-plate  ele&rical  ma¬ 
chine,  with  the  author’s  univerfal  cle&rometer,  loaded 
w  ith  3  1  grains.  Bight  inches  of  the  fame  kind  of  wire 
wrere  "laid  in  the  eircuit,  and  with  57' revolutions  of 
the  plate  the  ele&rometer  difcharged  the  jars,  and  the 
wire  was  ignited  as  perfectly  as  in  experiment  9th. 
Afterwards  (ix  inehes  of  the  wire  being  laid  in  the  eir¬ 
cuit,  a  difcharge  wTas  produced  with  the  fame  number  of 
revolutions  of  the  machine,  arid  the  w’ire  was  deflagrated, 
and  fufed  into  balls,  in  the  fame  manner  as  in  the  8th 
experiment.  Hence  he  concluded,  that  340  fquare  in¬ 
ehes  of  coated  glafs,  properly  eonftru&ed,  are  fufficient 
to  bear  a  eharge  equal  to  a  galvanic  battery  of  1080 
fquare  inches  of  furface.  On  comparing  the  above  ex¬ 
periments  with  fome  others  made  fome  time  before,  the 
.author  finds  it  neceffary  to  modify  the  eonclufion  whieh 
he  had  dedueed  from  them.  With  a  pile  of  16  pairs 
of  plates,  of  10  inehes  diameter,  eight  of  whieh  were 
laid  upon  each  other  in  the  ufual  manner,  and  cloths 
moifiened  with  diluted  muriatie  acid  interpofed,  he 
burnt  half  an  inch  of  wire  of  T^T  ineh  diameter  *  and 
when  the  other  eight  pairs  w’ere  added,  he  burnt  four 
inches  of  die  fame  wire.  This  was  repeated  with  the 
eight  in  pairs  with  the  fame  refult,  with  refpe&  to  the 
burning  of  metals,  but  it  gave  ftrong  and  loud  fparks 
from  metal  to  metal,  which  might  be  heard  at  the  di¬ 
fiance  of  300  yards.  This  refill,  he  obferves,  had  not 
been  attained  from  troughs,  to  be  beard  at  any  difiance. 

In  the  lafi  experiment  the  eloths  were,  moifiened  with 
a  firong  folution  of  muriate  of  ammonia.  Comparing 
this  efie&  of  the  pile  and  the  trough,  Mr  Cuthbertfon 
thinks,  there  is  fome  defe&  in  the  arrangement  or  con- 
firu&ion  of  the  latter. 

In  many  experiments  wbieb  Volta  made  on  piles 
ccmpofed  of  a  Angle  metal,  and  a  Angle  wet  firatum, 

which 
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Format. or  which  of  themfelves  are  ina&ive,  it  was  found  that  they 
ff  became  md're  or  lefs  active,  after  affording  a  paffage  for 
i  L,  -  * ,  a  longer  or  fhorter  time  to  an  eledlric  current,  which 
was  fet  in  motion  by  an  adlive  pile.  According  to 
Ritter,  the  active  pile  or  common  electrometer  tranfmits 
a  real  charge  to  th  ,  pile,  which  is  itfclf  inadtive,  and 
this  he  calls  the  charged  file,  Volta,  however,  is  of 
opinion,  that  no  charge  is  tranfmitted  but  by  means  of 
the  ordinary  chemical  adtion  3  for  the  electrical  current 
being  continued,  changes  the  fingle  wet  ftratum  inter- 
pofed  between  two  pieces  of  gold,  for  example,  into 
two  different  fluids  3  one  acid,  by  which  the  electric 
current  iffues  out  of  the  metal,  and  the  other  alkaline, 
by  which  it  enters,  thus  conftituting  a  pile  of  the  fe- 
cond  order,  compofed  of  one  metal,  and  two  fluids  of  dif¬ 
ferent  natures.  The  adtion  of  this  pile,  however,  loon 
*  Nichol.  ceafes,  becaufe  the  fluids  foon  mix  together  *. 

Joum.  xi. 

*44-  Chap.  III.  Of  the  Formation  of  Muriatic  Acid  and 
Soda ,  by  means  of  Galvanifm . 

Some  of  the  mod  curious  phenomena  which  have  yet 
been  exhibited  in  galvanifm,  relate  to  the  formation  of 
muriatic  acid  by  means  of  this  power.  In  the  account 
which  has  been  given  of  Mr  Cruickfhank’s  experi¬ 
ments,  it  will  be  recolledted  that  he  made  the  difeovery 
of  the  formation  of  an  acid  and  alkali,  during  tile  adtion 
of  the  galvanic  battery.  This  acid,  he  concluded,  was 
the  nitric,  and  the  alkali,  ammonia.  The  theory  of  the 
production  of  theie  fubflances  in  the  galvanic  pile  has 
been  already  mentioned,  and  it  correfponds  with  the- 
explanation  of  the  principles  which  have  been  adopted 
for  explaining  the  phenomena  of  galvanifm  3  later  re- 
fearches,  however,  have  been  condudted  with  more  ac¬ 
curate  obfervation,  or  have  opened  a  wider  field  of 
difeovery.  The  truth  of  this  remark  will  be  fully  con¬ 
firmed,  if  it  be  at  laft  finally  afeertained,  that  common 
fait,  the  component  parts  of  which  are  muriatic  acid 
and  foda,  is  produced  by  the  adtion  of  galvanifm. 

The  firft  hint  of  this  difeovery  was  given  by  Mr 
Peel  of  Cambridge,  in  a  letter  dated  April  1 805,  ad- 
|  Voh  xxi  dreffed  to  the  editor  of  the  Philofophical  Magazine  f,  of 
p  2 79-  which  the  following  account  is  given  in  his  own  words. 

Mr  Peel’s  “  I  t0°k,  (fays  he),  about  a  pint  of  diflilled  water,  and 
difeovery  of  decomposed  one  half  of  it  by  means  of  galvanifm  3  the 
the  forma-  other  half  I  evaporated,  and  I  found  to  remain  at  the 
rlate^ffo1"  ^ottom  °*  ^ie  a  quantity  of  fait,  which  upon 

’  examination  I  found  to  be  muriate  of  foda,  or  common 
fait. — What  induced  me  to  try  the  experiment  was  this  3 
I  knew  that  when  water  was  decompofed  by  means  of 
galvanifm,  the  water  near  one  of  the  wires  had  alkaline, 
while  that  near  the  other  had  acid  properties.  This 
being  the  cafe,  I  inferred,  that  if  an  alkali  and  an  acid 
were  really  produced,  I  Ihould,  by  decompoling  a  large 
quantity  of  water,  obtain  a  fmall  quantity  of  fome  kind 
of  neutral  fait :  as  was  a&ually  the  cafe  on  trying  the 
experiment.  The  fait  could  not  have  been  contained 
in  the  water  before  I  made  the  experiment,  becaufe  I 
ufed  every  precaution  to  have  it  free  from  impurities. 

I  even  took  the  trouble  to  repeat  the  experiment, 
though  a  tedious  one,  and  I  again  obtained  the  fame 
refult.”  He  adds,  that  a  fimilar  experiment  being  re¬ 
peated  by  a  friend  of  his,  afforded  a  fimilar  refult. 

It  having  been  fuggelled  to  Mr  Peel,  that  it  might 
he  worth  while  to  vary  the  experiment,  by  employing 
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water  formed  of  its  elements,  he  gives  the  following  ac-  Formation 
count  of  the  refult  of  this  procefs,  in  another  letter,  ofMlfncat‘c 
dated  June  1805.  .Ae,dj  ^ 

“Having  proceeded,  he  obferves,  to  the  formation 
of  water  from  its  elements,  with  which  to  repeat  my 
former  experiment,  I  found  when  the  oxygen  and  hy¬ 
drogen  gafes  were  quite  pure,  and  exactly  in  due  pro¬ 
portion,  that  no  refiduum  of  air  was  left,  and  that  the 
water  formed  was  not  in  the  flighted  degree  acidulous. 

When  the  procefs  was  not  conducted  with  great  accu¬ 
racy,  or  any  precaution  to  have  it  accurate  was  omitted,,. 

I  then  found  the  ivater  acidulous,  and  the  acid  that 
caufed  this  acidity  to  be  the  nitric  acid. 

(i  rI  he  acidulous  water  thus  obtained  I  neutralized 
with  lime,  from  which  I  diftilled  the  water,  and  this 
water  I  decompofed  by  the  galvanic  procefs,  as  in  the 
experiment  detailed  in  my  former  letter. 

“  I  did  not  imagine  the  ufmg  water  fo  obtained  could 
make  the  lead:  difference  on  the  refult  of  the  experi¬ 
ment  3  but  as  a  wilh  was  expreffed  to  have  the  trial 
made,  I  again  undertook  that  intereding  but  very  tedi¬ 
ous  labour. 

“  When  I  came  to  examine  the  refiduum,  to  my 
great  adonidiment  I  found  that  not  muriate  of  foda,  but 
muriate  of  potafh,  was  produced.  I  muft  own  I  feel 
rriyfelf  entirely  at  a  lofs  how  to  account  for  this,  nor 
fhall  I  attempt  it  j  all  I  can  fay  is,  that  this,  as  well  as 
my  former  experiment,  was  conducted  with  the  greated 
care  and  accuracy  that  I  could  beftow*.”  *  p1*iL 

About* the  fame  time  a  difeovery  of  a  fimilar  nature  Ma&'  xxn*^ 
was  made  by  Profeffor  Pacchiani  of  Pifa.  This  dlT- 1 0 
covery,  which  relates  to  the  compofition  of  muriatic  PacchianPs, 
acid,  was  fird  announced  in  this  country  in  the  number  of  muriatic 
of  the  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  pub-  5lc*^* 
lifiied  the  id  July  1805.  The  following  is  an  account 
of  his  experiments,  and  the  conclufions  which  he  dedu¬ 
ces  from  them  in  his  own  words.  “  The  fimplicity  of 
the  apparatus,  (he  fays),  and  of  the  means  adopted  to 
attain  my  views,  the  care  with  which  I  endeavoured  to 
avoid  every  fource  of  error,  have,  I  'hope,  fudiciently 
fecured  me  againd  thofe  illufions  which  frequently  de¬ 
ceive  young  men  ardent  in  the  purfuit  of  fcience,  and 
even  thofe  pra£tifed  in  the  art  of  extorting  from  nature 
her  fecrcts.  Want  of  time  prevents  me  from  relating 
the  feries  of  experiments  by  which  I  arrived  at  the  dif¬ 
eovery  I  have  mentioned  3  but  you  may  fee  it  by  per¬ 
illing  the  manufeript  of  my  memoir,  which  will  be  im¬ 
mediately  publifhed,  to  fubmit  my  refearches  and  their 
refill ts  to  the  judgment  of  the  learned.  For  the  pre- 
fent,  I  lhall  felecff  from  the  experiments  and  fa<ds  there¬ 
in  deferibed  thofe  whofe  which  are  decifive,  and  which 
edablilh,  in  an  evident  manner,  the  following  truths  : 

“  I.  Muriatic  acid  is  an  oxide  of  hydrogen,  and  con- 
fequently  compofed  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen. 

“  II*  In  the  oxygenated  muriatic  acid,  and  therefore,  - 
a  fortiori^  in  muriatic  acid,  there  is  a  much  lefs  propor¬ 
tion  of  oxygen  than  in  water. 

“  III.  Hydrogen  is  fufceptible  of  very  many  and 
different  degrees  of  oxidation,  contrary  to  what  is  tini- 
verfally  believed  by  pneumatic  chemifts,  who  affert 
that  hydrogen  is  fufceptible  only  of  one  invariable  de¬ 
gree  of  oxidation,  that  in  which  it  forms  water. 

“  Ha  ving  at  firft  examined  the  phenomenon  of  the 
decompofition  of  water  by  the  galvanic  pile,  and  ha-, 
ving,  by  accurate  experiments,  afeertained  the  true  • 

theory,. 
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Formation  theory,  I  readily  difcovered  a  very  Ample  and  exa 61  ap- 
of  Muriat  e  paratus>  \n  vvliich  I  could  diftinclly  perceive  the 
Ac\  ,  cinanges  happen  to  water,  which,  from  the  con¬ 

tinued  a£lionof  the  galvanic  pile,  is  continually  lofing 
its  oxygen  at  the  furface  of  a  wire  of  very  pure  gold 
immerfed  in  it. 

“  I  therefore  proceeded  to  examine  thefe  gradual 
changes  of  water  thus  lofing  its  oxygen  5  and  I  at  laft 
obferved  a  very  Angular  fa£l,  which  unequivocally  in¬ 
dicated  the  formation  of  an  acid.  In  other  antecedent 
experiments  I  had  examined  the  nature  of  the  air  ob¬ 
tained  before  arriving  at  this  remarkable  point,  and  I 
always  found,  by  means  of  the  eudiometer  of  Giobert, 
that  it  wras  very  pure  oxygen,  as  the  reAduum  fcarcely 
amounted  to  one-fixtieth. 

“  Having  thus  examined  the  nature  of  the  air  form¬ 
ed  in  various  experiments,  from  the  Aril  moment  of  de- 
compoAtion,  until  there  were  evident  indications  of  the 
formation  of  an  acid,  I  began  to  endeavour  to  deter¬ 
mine,  in  a -more  pofitive  manner,  the  exiftence  and  na¬ 
ture  of  this  acid. 

“  When  the  water,  or,  to  fpeak  more  accurately,  the 
reAdual  fluid,  occupied  about  half  the  capacity  of  the 
receiver,  which  at  firft  contained  the  water,  this  reA¬ 
dual  fluid  prefen  ted  the  following  characters  : 

“  Its  colour  was  an  orange  yellow,  more  or  lefs  deep, 
according  as  the  bulk  of  the  reAdual  liquor  was  greater 
or  lefs,  and  it  refembled  in  appearance  a  true  folution 
of  gold. 

“  From  the  inferior  oriflee  of  the  veffel,  which  was 
clofed  with  a  piece  of  taffety,  and  then  with  double 
■bladder,  there  efcaped  a  fmell  which  was  eaAly  recog¬ 
nized  to  be  that  of  oxygenated  muriatic  acid. 

“  The  gold  ware  had  in  part  loft  its  metallic  luftre, 
and  its  furface  appeared  as  if  corroded  by  a  folvent. 

<£  The  bit  of  taffety  which  had  been  in  contaCl  with 
the  coloured  fluid,  in  confequence  of  its  aClion,  was 
.eaAly  torn,  as  is  ufual  with  Amilar  bodies  when  half 
burnt  ( fcmi-combujlo ). 

u  Around  the  edges  of  the  veffel,  on  the  bladder, 
there  was  formed  a  deep  purple  ring,  which  furrounded 
a  circular  fpace  rendered  entirely  colourlefs,  or  white. 

u  A  drop  of  this  fluid  tinged  the  fkin  of  the  hand, 
after  fome  hours,  with  a  beautiful  rofe  colour. 

“  Having  obtained,  in  various  fucceflive  experiments, 
the  fame  liquid,  poffefling  conftantly  the  fame  proper¬ 
ties,  I  chofe  that  obtained  in  the  laft  experiment  to  iub- 
jeCI  it  to  chemical  examination.  The  very  able  chemift 
of  this  univerflty,  Signior  Giufeppe  Branchi,  had  the 
goodnefs  to  enter  zealoufly  into  my  views  }  and  in  his 
laboratory  wre  eaAly  proved, 

u  i.  The  exiftence  of  a  volatile  acid,  by  the  white  va¬ 
pours  which  were  formed  by  ammonia  placed  near  it. 

“  2.  That  this  acid  was  certainly  oxygenated  muria¬ 
tic  acid,  Ance  it  formed  in  nitrate  of  Alver  a  curdy  preci¬ 
pitate,  the  luna  cornea  of  the  antients,  or  the  muriate 
of  Alver  of  the  moderns.  From  thefe  fa61s  vTe  may  draw 
the  following  poAtive  and  undeniable  refults  : 

“  i.  Muriatic  acid  is  an  oxide  of  hydrogen,  and  is 
therefore  compofed  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen. 

“  2.  Oxygenated  muriatic  acid,  and  of  courfe  muri¬ 
atic  acid,  contains  lefs  oxygen  than  water  does. 

u  3.  Hydrogen  has  not  one  degree  of  oxygenation, 
but  many.  One  of  thefe  conftitutes  v/ater,  another  be¬ 


low  it  oxygenated  muriatic  acid,  and,  below  this,  there  Formation 
is  another  which  conftitutes  muriatic  acid.” 

Mr  Henry  of  Manchefter,  in  an  account  of  his  in-  »  ..  '< 
veftigations  on  this  fubjeft,  obferves  that  there  is  a  <s9 
conftderable  point  of  difference  between  the  Englifli  Henry’s  re- 
and  the  Italian  chemift.  The  refill*  of  Mr  Peel’s  ex-mark‘* 
periment  was  found  to  be  muriate  of  foda  5  but  in 
Profeffor  Pacchiani’s,  in  which  an  interrupted  gold 
ware  was  employed,  it  appeared  to  be  muriate  of  gold. 

This  ingenious  chemift,  with  the  fame  view,  made  the 
following  experiment.  He  took  a  glafs  tube  4  4  inches 
long,  .35  inches  diameter,  in  which  were  fecured  with 
corks,  two  flips  of  platina,  having  their  extremities  at 
a  proper  diftance  to  effect  the  decompofttion  of  the 
water.  The  quantity  of  water,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  experiment,  amounted  to  two  drams.  After  being 
expofed  to  the  galvanic  a6Hon  for  fix  days,  it  was  fo 
far  diminifhed,  that  4  inch  of  the  tube  was  unfilled. 

The  water  which  was  employed  was  carefully  puri¬ 
fied,  by  being  firft  diftilled,  and  then,  after  adding 
nitrate  of  Alver,  by  a  fecond  diftillation.  After  the 
experiment  was  Anilhed,  with  the  addition  of  nitrate 
of  Alver,  it  became  opalefcent  in  a  few  feconds,  and 
being  expofed  to  the  light,  exhibited  thofe  changes 
which  indicate  the  prefence  of  muriatic  acid.  It  did 
not  appear  that  muriate  of  platina  had  been  produced, 
for  muriate  of  ammonia  being  added  to  one  portion, 
and  carbonate  of  foda  to  another,  produced  no  preci¬ 
pitation. 

In  making  this  experiment,  Mr  Henry  fuggefts  a 
very  ufeflvl  precaution.  The  water  employed,  he  ob¬ 
ferves,  (hould  never,  on  any  account,  come  into  contadl 
with  the  fingers,  becaufe  there  is  a  conftant  excretion 
of  muriate  of  foda  from  the  fkin,  and  in  this  way  the 
pureft  water  is  very  foon  contaminated.  He  recom¬ 
mends  alfo,  that  glafs  ftoppers  fhould  be  employed 
in  place  of  corks,  for  tranfmitting  the  conducing 

wires  *.  _  *  Ib'J.  183. 

In  another  communication  by  Mr  Peel  on  the  fame 
fubjeft,  he  relates  the  following  experiments,  which 
were  undertaken,  he  fays,  4 

“  iff,  To  determine  whether  the  difference  in  theisrew  ex_ 
refult  of  the  before-mentioned  experiments  was  owing  pertinents 
in  any  degree  to  my  having  employed  lime  to  neutralize  ky  Mr  Feel 
the  water  employed  in  my  fecond  experiment,  before  it 
was  diftilled. 

“  2d,  To  afeertain  whether  tho  falts  found  in 
the  reAdual  water,  or  any  component  part  of  them, 
came  from  the  galvanic  battery  by  means  of  the 
wires. 

“  To  determine  the  firft  point,  I  varied  my  experi¬ 
ment  by  employing  for  decompofttion  water  diftilled 
under  different  circumftances. 

“  Exper.  1. — The  water  employed  in  this  experi¬ 
ment  was  diftilled  from  water  containing  lime.  A 
portion  of  it  was*  decompofed  in  the  manner  that  has 
before  been  ftated.  The  remaining  water  yielded 
muriate  of  potafli. 

“  Exper .  2. — Water  diftilled  from  water  containing 
magnefia  was  decompofed  in  the  fame  manner.  The 
refult  was  muriate  of  foda. 

“  Exper .  3. — In  this  experiment  double  diftilled 
fnow  water  was  employed.  The  refult  was  muriate  of 
foda. 
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“  Exper.  ■ 
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Format  on  “  Exfier.  4. — Water  diitilled  from  barytes  was  now 
g  i  una^c  ufe(],  The  refult  was  flill  muriate  of  focla. 

I  he  water  which  I  ufed  in  the  experiment  detailed 
in  my  fir  ft  letter  was  diftilled  from  pump  water  (the 
pump  is  on  the  premifes  where  I  live),  which  I  have 
not  myfelf  analyzed,  but  a  friend  has  been  fo  good  as 
to  take  upon  him  that  trouble.  He  has  not  been  able 
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blue  teft  paper  being  immerfed  in  the  remaining  water,  Formation 
its  colour  was  changed,  which  indicates  the  production0*  Muri*tic 
of  an  acid.  ^Acid,  &c. 

Pacchiani,  the  difeoverer,  in  another  letter  on  this 
fubjedl  add  refled  to  Fabroni,  feems  to  think  that  thofe 
who  have  failed  in  obtaining  the  fame  refults  in  the  de- 
compofition  of  water,  have  either  been  influenced  in 


.  1  +  .  ,  .  .  ------  — - -  ui  vvrfLc  I,  nave  enner  Deen  influenced  m 

o  detea  in  it  the  mmuteft  portion  of  magnefia.  In  one  conduding  their  experiments  by  preconceived  opinions, 

OI  tne  above  pxnpnmpntc  havinrr  n JlniiLJ  —  1 -  .  1  r  .1  X  ,  .  ,  „  * 
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of  the  above  experiments,  having  ufed" water  diftilled 
from  magnefia,  I  obtained  muriate  of  foda  3  but,  having 
obtained  the  fame  refult  from  diftilled  fnow  water,  and 
from  water  diftilled  from  barytes,  I  conclude  that  the 
produaion  of  the  feda  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  pre¬ 
fence  of  magnefia.  * 

“  Tut,  in  the  produaion  of  potafh,  the  prefence  of 
lime  feems  to  be  eftcntial,  and,  as  you  hinted,  a  portion 
of.  lime  muft  have  been  carried  over  with  the  diftilled 
water  5  a  faa  which  few  would  fufpecl,  and  which  pro¬ 
bably  may  often  be  the  caufe  of  differences  in  the  refults 
of  chemical  inveftigations,  conduced,  to  all  appearance, 
:n  a  flmilar  manner. 

>  “  To  determine  the  fecond  point  which  I  had  in 
view,  namely,  whether  the  falts  found  in  the  refidiial 
water,  or  any  component  part  of  them,  came  from  the 
galvanic  battery  by  means  of  the  conducing  wires,  I 
made  fimilar  experiments  to  thofe  before  ftated,  em¬ 
ploying  for  the  decompofitioii  of  the  diftilled  water  a 
powerful  electrical  machine  inftead  of  a  galvanic  bat¬ 
tery,  but  without  obtaining  refults  different  from  what 
have  been  already  ftated 

It  is  ftated  in  the  fame  number  of  the  Philofophical 
Magazine,  that  the  following  refult  was  obtained  in  an 
experiment  on  the  fame  fubjeCL  By  continuing  to  pafs 
the  galvanic  fluid  from  a  trough  compofed  of  40  pairs 
of  fquare  inch  plates,  through  diftilled  waiter,  contained 
in  a  glafs  tube,  the  tube  being  furnifhed  at  one  end 
with  a  wire  of  gold,  and  at  the  other  with  a  wire  of 
platina,  it  was  found  that  a  coating  of  oxide  of  gold 
was  depofited  on  the  gold  wire,  from  which  it  is  con¬ 
cluded,  that  oxymuriatic  acid  was  found  in  the  procefs  f . 
A  more  particular  account  was  afterwards  given  by  the 
author  of  this  experiment,  and  of  the  precautions  he  ob- 
ferved  in  repeating  it.  He  took  a  clean  glafs  tube, 
which  was  bent  as  in  the  former  experiment ;  but,  in- 
ftead  of  the  gold  wire,  he  employed  one  of  platina,  fo 
that  both  wires  were  of  the  fame  metal.  One  of  the 
wires  was  only  introduced  a  ftiort  way  into  the  tube 
containing  the  diftilled  water  j  the  other  wire  intro¬ 
duced  at  the  ether  extremity,  palled  nearly  through  its 
whole  length,  till  it  reached  beyond  the  point  at  which 
the  fhort  wire  terminated.  After  the  apparatus  had 
flood  for  three  days,  with  the  zinc  end  of  the  trough 
connected  with  the  fhort  platina  wire,  the  latter  af- 
fiumed  the  colour  of  gold,  and  the  long  one  became 
black  from  the  lower  end  to  the  height  of  the  fhort 
wire,  and  continued  fo  for  the  fpace  of  three  weeks. 
The  water  being  diminiihed  one-third,  the  fhort  wire 
was  connefled  with  the  copper  end  of  the  trough,  and 
in  one  day’s  time  the  long  wire  became  bright,  and  the 
fhort  one  black.  After  two  days  had  elapfed,  that  part 
of  the  long  wire  which  reached  to  the  height  of  the 
ftiort  one,  affirmed  a  vellovvifh  golden  tinge.  Both  the 
wires  remained  fo  for  three  days,  when  they  were  placed 
in  their  firft  fituation.  The  black  powder  then  left  the 
fhort  wire,  and  the  long  one  became  black.  A  flip  of 
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or  have  deviated  from  the  procefs  which  he  followed. 

But  far  an  account  of  his  views  and  reafonings,  fee  Sin. 
dc  Chim.  tom.  lvi.  or  Phil.  Mag.  xxiv.  176.  We  fiiali 
only  obferve,  that  he  ftill  conftders  himfelf  warranted  to 
draw  the  fame  conclufion  with  regard  to  the  formation 
of  the  acid,  by  the  a£fion  of  galvaaifm. 

Mr  Sylvefter  of  Sheffield  made  the  following  experi¬ 
ment  on  this  fubjedl.  The  water  which  he  employed 
was  not  changed  by  adding  nitrate  of  filver.  This 
water  was  introduced  into  a  tube  which  was  fecured 
at  one  end  with  a  bit  of  bladder.  At  the  other  end 
waf  a  cork,  through  which  a  wire  of  platina  was 
palled,  nearly  to  the  bottom  of  the  tube.  The  tube 
was  then  fet  in  a  wine  glafs,  containing  alfo  pure 
water,  and  into  this  was  alfo  introduced  another  wire 
of  platina,  the  extremity  of  which  came  under  the  end 
of  the  tube,  and  as  near  as  poftible  to  the  bladder. 

I  he  wire  within  the  tube  was  connected  with  the  zinc 
end  of  the  trough,  and  the  wire  in  the  glafs,  which 
was  in  contaff  with  the  bladder,  proceeded  from  the 
copper  end.  After  the  procefs  had  continued  for  an 
hour,  the  liquid  in  the  tube  was  put  to  the  teft  of 
nitrate  of  filver,  and  when  a  fufheient  precipitate  was 
obtained,  to  afeertain  the  prefence  of  muriatic  acid, 
the  liquid  in  the  glafs  contained  an  alkali,  which  the 
author  fufpe£led  was  ammonia  *.  *Ntchol. 

Brugnatelli  obferves,  that,  after  having  galvanifed  Journal- 
feVeral  times,  both  negatively  and  pofitively,  a  certain  XSV* 
quantity  of  pure  water  with  golden  wires,  inferted  in 
fe  par  ate  tubes,  till  he  found,  by  the  ufual  tefts,  that 
acid  was  produced  on  the  one  part,  and  alkali  on  the 
other, .  when  the  two  liquids  were  mixed  to  perfect 
faturation,  and  evaporated  in  the  air,  he  always  ob¬ 
tained  muriate  of  foda  cryftallized  in  cubes.  He  has 
therefore  no  doubt,  that  water  negatively  and  pofi¬ 
tively  galvanifed,  by  means  of  gold  wires,  produces 
or  difengages  muriatic  acid  in  the  one  cafe,  and  foda 
in  the  other  f . 

Such  are  the  authorities  for  this  curious  phenomenon 
which  we  have  hitherto  had  an  opportunity  of  confuJt-  66.  * 
ing j  but  although  in  general  it  would  appear  that  the 
expei iments  made  with  the  view  of  afeertaining  the 
truth  of  the  difeovery  announced  by  Pacchiani,  have 
mo  ft  generally  fuccecded,  fome  other  experiments,  made 
with  the  fame  view,  have  failed.  For  this  purpofe  a 
feries  of  experiments  was  inftituted  by  the  Galvanic 
Society  of  Paris,  whofe  attention  was  directed  to  endea¬ 
vour,  as  well  by  means  of  electricity  as  of  galvanifm,  to 
confirm  this  important  difeovery  5  but  although  they 
employed  a  very  fimple  apparatus,  and  one  which 
feemed  lea  ft  fufceptible  of  any  foreign  influence,  they 
do  not  think  it  poftible  to  produce  any  thing  by  the 
aftion  of  the  galvanic  pile,  except  the  decompofition 
of  a  greater  or  lefs  proportion  of  the  water  fubmitted 
to  its  a£fion.  The  water  remaining  in  the  tube  being 
carefully  examined,  produced  no  effe<5l  on  the  tfn£hires 
of  turnfoie  or  brazil  wood,  or  the  felution  of  nitrate  of 

filver. 
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Formation  fllver.  Hence  it  is  concluded  that  neither  muriatic  acid 

°Add  n&cC  nor  waS  *orme<^  ^11S  experiment. 

i  ^  Same  other  experiments  made  with  the  fame  view 

have  alfo  failed )  but  aeeording  to  De  Buch,  certain  pre¬ 
cautions  feem  to  be  necefftiry  in  eondu&ing  this  experi¬ 
ment,  whieh,  if  overlooked,  it  cannot  be  expelled,  he 
thinks,  to  be  followed  with  face  els.  For  the  particulars 
of  tlrefe,  fee  Phil.  Mag.  xxiv.  244.  For  an  aceount  of 
the  analogy  between  the  peculiarity  of  ftruCture  of  the 
torpedo,  by  which  it  is  enabled  to  give  electrie  (hocks, 
and  the  galvanie  battery,  fee  Torpedo  •,  and  for  the 
medical  effeCls  of  galvanifm,  fee  Materia  Medica. 

The  following  fa&s,  whieh  feem  to  extend  the  ana¬ 
logy  of  galvanifm  with  ele&ricity  on  the  one  hand,  and 
with  magnetffm  on  the  other,  were  omitted  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  treatife. 

Ritter,  one  of  the  mod  indefatigable  philofophers, 
in  profecuting  experiments  and  inquiries  on  this  fubjeCl, 
has  fueceeded  in  charging  a  piece  of  money  with  the 
galvanie  fluid,  and  with  this  fome  of  the  phenomena  of 
galvanifm  ean  be  exhibited.  To  effcCl  this,  he  plaees 
a  louis  d’or  between  two  pieces  of  pafteboard,  thorough¬ 
ly  wetted,  and  keeps  it  for  fix  or  eight  minutes  in  the 
chain  of  circulation  conne&ed  with  the  pile.  In  this 
way  the  louis  beeomes  eharged,  without  being  imme¬ 
diately  in  eontaCl  with  the  eondu&ing  wires.  If  this 
louis  be  afterwards  applied  to  the  crural  nerves  of  a 
frog,  recently  prepared,  the  ufual  eontra&ions  will  be 
produced.  It  is  found  that  the  eharge  is  retained,  in 
proportion  to  the  time  that  the  pieee  has  remained  in 
the  eircuit  of  the  pile.  Some  have  retained  it  for  five 
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minutes.  Ritter  has  alfo  difcovered,  that  the  piece  of  Formation 
gold  thus  galvanifed,  exerts  at  onee  the  a <51  ion  of  twoof  ^urianc 
metals  }  the  half  next  the  negative  pole,  while  in  the  A_cij^  &LC’, 
circle,  became  pofitive,  and  the  half  towards  the  pofitive 
pole  became  negative.  He  alfo  tried  the  effect  of  golden 
needles  charged  with  galvanifm,  and  balanced  on  a 
pivot,  and  he  perceived,  to  his  furprife,  that  thefe  needles 
had  a  eertain  dip  and  variation  5— that  the  angle  of  va¬ 
riation  was  uniformly  the  fame,  differing,  however,  from 
th at 4  cf  the  magnetic  needle,  and  that  the  poiitive  pole 
always  dips  *.  * Nicholf, 

If  the  fa&s  which  the  above  experiments  feem  to  Journal, 
prove,  fhould  be  fully  afeertained,  there  is  an  obvious  x*h  2.9- 
analogy,  not  only  between  electricity  and  galvanifm, 
but  alfo  between  the  latter  and  magnetifm. 

A  galvanie  pile  has  been  eonftrueted  by  Dr  Baronio 
of  Milan,  entirely  of  vegetable  matters.  For  this  pur- 
pofe  he  eut  difes  of  horfe-radiih  and  beet- root,  of  two 
inehes  in  diameter.  He  then  prepared  equal  difes  of 
walnut-tree  wood  \  the  latter  difes  were  raifed  at  their 
edges,  to  contain  a  little  folution  of  aeidulous  tartrate  of 
potafh  in  vinegar,  in  which  they  had  been  previoufly 
boiled  to  free  the  wood  from  rofin.  Sixty  pairs  of  difes 
were  employed  in  the  following  order  }  viz.  horfe-ra- 
difh,  beet-root,  difes  of  wood,  in  eaeli  of  which  the  fo* 
lution  was  put.  The  fpinal  marrow  of  a  prepared  frog 
was  conneded  with  the  pile,  by  means  of  a  leaf  of  cock* 
fcaria  ;  the  mufeles  of  the  frog  were  conne&ed  with 
the  top  of  the  pile  by  means  of  a  double  band  of  gray 
paper  wetted  with  vinegar,  and  as  often  as  this  eircuit 
was  completed,  contractions  were  excited  in  the  animal. 
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GALWAY,  or  Galloway,  a  eounty  of  Ireland, 
whieh  is  82  miles  in  length,  and  42  in  breadth,  bounded 
by  the  eounties  of  Clare,  Tipperary,  King’s  County, 
Rofcommon,  and  the  fea.  The  river  Shannon  wadies 
the  frontiers  of  the  eafl  and  fouth-eaft,  and  forms  a  lake 
ftveral  miles  in  length.  There  is  another'  great  lake 
called  Corbis  or  Carib ,  whieh  is  near  20  miles  long, 
and  five  broad.  This  eounty  contains  15,420  houfes, 
136  paridies,  17  baronies,  and  13  boroughs.  The  ca¬ 
pital  town  is  of  the  fame  name. 

Galway,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of  the 
fame  name,  and  province  of  Connaught,  of  whieh  it 
is  the  eapital.  It  is  feated  on  the  bay  of  Galway  on  the 
weftern  oeean,  108  miles  weft  of  Dublin,  and  gives  title 
of  Vifeount  to  the  family  of  Monkton.  It  is  furround- 
ed  witn  ftrong  walls,  has  large  ftraight  ftreets,  and  the 
houfes  are  generally  well  built  with  done.  It  has  a 
good  trade  into  foreign  parts,  on  aecount  of  its  har¬ 
bour,  which  is  defended  by  a  fort.  It  is  governed  by 
a  mayor,  fheriffs,  and  recorder,  and  returns  two  mem¬ 
bers  to.  parliament.  It  has  but  one  parifh  church, 
which  is  a  large  and  beautiful  Gothic  ftru&ure,  an 
exchange,  barraeks  for  10  companies  of  foot,  a 
charter  fchool,  and  an  hofpital.  This  was  one  of  the 
ftrongeft  towns  in  the  kingdom  5  it  held  out  fome  time 
againft  General  Ginkle,  who  invefted  and  took  it  after 
the  battle  of  Aughrim.  Its  fortifications  were  then 
repaired.  The  walls  are  flanked  by  baftions,  but  are 
xnoftly  gone  to  decay.  The  falmon  and  herring  fifti- 
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eries  are  carried  on  here  with  great  fpirit,  and  employ  Galway. 
700  boats  -j  the  quantity  of  kelp  manufactured  and  ex-  — -y— ■ 
ported  is  conftderable  \  and  the  growth  of  the  linen 
manufacture,  though  of  late  introduction,  is  become  very 
important.  In  1  296,  Sir  William  de  Burgh  founded  a 
monaftery  here  for  Francifean  friars,  on  St  Stephen’s 
illand,  fituated  without  the  north  gate  of  the  town.  In 
1381,  there  being  two  popes  at  Rome,  and  the  people 
of  Ireland  being  doubtful  to  which  they  fhould  pay 
obedienec,  Pope  Urban,  to  fix  them  entirely  to  his  in- 
tereft,  empowered  the  guardian  of  this  monaftery  to  ex- 
communieate  every  perfon  in  the  province  of  Connaught 
who  fhould  adhere  to  his  rival,  Clement  VII.  who  he 
allured  them  was  antipope. — Near  the  weft  gate  of  the 
town,  without  the  walls,  was  the  monaftery  of  St  Mary 
of  the  Hill :  on  the  nuns  ferfaking  it,  the  fecular  elergy 
entered  into  and  kept  poffefiion  of  it  for  a  eonfider- 
able  time )  but  on  the  petition  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  town  to  Pope  Innocent  VIII,  it  was  granted  to 
the  Dominican  friars,  by  a  bull  dated  the  4th  Decem¬ 
ber  1488.  There  are  110  remains  of  this  foundation, 
exeept  the  cemetery  j  the  whole  building  having  been 
aemolifhed  by  the  townfmen  in  the  year  1652,  in  order 
to  prevent  Cromwell  from  turning  it  into  a  fortification 
againft  themfelves  :  there  was  alfo  an  Auguftinian  friary, 
on  a  hill  near  this  town,  founded  by  Stephen  Lynch, 
and  Margaret  his  wife,  in  the  year  1508,  at  the  earned: 
folicitation  of  Richard  Nangle,  a  friar  of  the  fame  order, 
who  afterwards  became  bifhop  of  Tuam. 
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GAMA,  Vasco,  or  Vasques  be,  a  celebrated  navi- 

S?t°r>  wa*  born  at  Sines,  a  feapovt  town  in  the  province 
of  Alenteio.  in  Pnrh,mr  W71,....  iv-  _  t? 


-  °\  A],enteJ°>  In  Portugal.  When  King  Emanuel  re- 
lolved  to  extend  the  diicoveries  formerly  made  of  the 
iouthern  parts  of  Africa,  and  the  feas  lying  between 
thefe  and  the  Eail  Indies,  the  well-known  prudence  and 
courage  of  De  Gama  pointed  him  out  as  a  proper  per- 
lon  to  conduft  fucli  ari  enterprife.  He  failed  from  Lif- 
bon  m  the  month  of  July  1497,  with  no  more  formid¬ 
able  a  lquadron  than  three  fmall  armed  veffels  and  a 
Kore  (hip,  with  which  he  did  not  reach  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  till  the  end  of  four  months,  owing  to 
violent  and  contrary  winds.  He  doubled  this  pronion- 
tory,  and  afterwards  coafted  along  the  fouth-eaft  fide  of 
Atnca,  till  he  reached  Melinda,  having  touched  at  dif- 
ferent  ports  on  his  way.  At  this  place  he  procured  a 
Mahometan  pilot,  by  whom  he  was  conduced  in  fafetv 
to  the  coaft  of  Malabar,  and  he  reached  Calicut  in  the 
month  of  May.  The  prince  at  firft  received  him  in  a 
hoipitable  manner,  but  a  plot  being  at  length  laid  for 
,  l.ei*ru^!°.n  A  tlle  Mahometan  merchants,  he  made 
tlie  bell  of  his  way  to  Europe  as  foon  as  he  difeovered 
it.  He  arrived  at  Lilbon  in  September  1499,  with  the 

°  u  °Irr  mTrlt Y  °f  h,'S  crew>  ar!fi,,g  from  ^tigue 
and  difeafe.  Having  fpent  fome  time  in  devotion  at  a 

hermitage,  he  made  a  fplendid  entrance  into  the  city 
and  belides  pecuniary  rewards,  was  honoured  by  the 
king  with  the  title  of  count  of  Videgueira.  By  this 
voyage  the  practicability  of  a  new  pafl'age  to  the  Indies 
was  fully  eftablifhed.  De  Gama  undertook  a  fecond 
voyage,  with  the  title  of  admiral  of  the  Indian,  Perfian 
and  Arabian  leas,  having  20  fail  of  (hips  under  his 
command.  This  voyage  began  in  February  j  502,  and 
after  compelling  feveral  princes  in  his  route  to  pay 
tribute  to  him,  he  arrived  at  Cochin,  where  a  deputa¬ 
tion  from  the  Chriflians  of  St  Thomas,  to  whom  he 
promifed  protection,  waited  upon  him.  The  Zamorin 
being  extremely  fufpicious  of  thefe  new  vifitors,  fitted 
out  a  neet,  but  De  Gama  anticipated  the  defign,  and 
began  the  attack,  making  a  prize  of  two  large  vef- 
iels  prodigious  value.  He  left  a  fquadron  at  Cana- 
nor  aiter  this  victory,  and  failed  for  Lifhon,  at  which 
place  he  arrived  in  the  month  of  September  1  roq  On 
the  acceflion  of  John  III.  to  the  throne,  De  Gama,  then 
very  far  advanced  in  years,  was  prevailed  upon  to  un¬ 
dertake  a  third  voyage,  with  the  exalted  rank  of  vice- 
Toy  of  the  Indies.  He  conquered  the  people  of  Cali¬ 
cut  in  a  naval  engagement,  and  died  at  Cochin  in  the 
year  1525. 

GAMBIA,  a  large  river  of  Negroland  in  Africa 
running  from  eail  to  weft  to  the  Atlantic  ocean  :  it 
is  fuppofed  to  be  a  branch  of  the  Niger. 

GAMBOGE  is  a  concreted  vegetable  juice,  partly 
of  a  gummy  and  partly  of  a  refinous  nature,  chiefly 


]  GAM 

piquet,  whxll,  &c.  See 


Back  Gam-  Games, 


Eaft  Indies. 

<ZA  Index . 

GAME,  in  general,  fignifies  any  diverfion  or  fport, 
that  is  performed  with  regularity,  and  reftrained  to  cer¬ 
tain  rules.  See  Gaming. 

Games  are  ufually  diftinguifhed  into  thofe  of  exer- 
cife  and  addrefs,  and  thofe  of  hazard.  To  the  firft 
belong  chefs,  tennis,  billiards,  &c.  and  to  the  latter 
thofe  performed  with  cards,  or  dice,  as  back-gam- 
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mon,  ombre, 
mon,  &c. 

.  Games,  in  antiquity,  were  public  diverfions,  exhi¬ 
bited  on  folemn  occafions.  Such  among  the  Greeks 
were  the  Olympic,  Pythian,  Iilhroian,  Nemean,  &c. 
games  5  and,  among  the  Romans,  the  Apollinarian, 
Urcenlian,  Capitoline,  &c.  games.  See  Olympic, 
Pythian,  Funeral,  &c. 

i  ^ aW 9  %nifies  birds,  or  prey,  taken  or  kil¬ 

led  by  fowling  or  hunting. 

The  property  of  fuch  animals  force  natures  as  are 
known  under  the  denomination  oi game,  with  the  right 
of  purfuing,  taking,  and  deftroying  them,  is  veiled  in 
Urn  king  alone,  and  from  him  derived  to  fuch  of  his 
lubjects  as  have  received  the  grants  of  a  chafe,  a  park, 
or  a  free  warren. 

By  the  law  of  nature,  indeed,  every  man,  from  the 
prince  to  the  peafant,  has  an  equal  right  of  purfuing, 
and  taking  to  his  own  ufe,  all  fuch  creatures  as  are 
Jerce  natures,  and  therefore  the  property  of  nobody, 
but  liable  to  be  feized  by  the  firft  occupant.  But  it 
ollows  from  the  very  end  and  conftitution  of  fociety, 
that .  this  natural  right,  as  well  as  many  others  be. 
longing  to  man  as  an  individual,  may  be  reftrained  by 
pofitive  laws  enacted  for  reafons  of  ftate,  or  for  the 
fuppofed  benefit,  of  the  community.  This  reftridlion 
may  be  either  with  refpect  to  the  place  in  which  this 
right  may,  or  may  not,  be  exercifed  ;  with  refpect  to 
the  animals  that  are  the  fubjecls  of  this  right ;  or  with 
refpect  to  the  perfons  allowed  or  forbidden  to  exercife 
“•  And>  confequence  of  this  authority,  we  find 
that  the  municipal  laws  of  many  nations  have  exerted 
luch  power  of  reftraint ;  have  in  general  forbidden 
the  entering  on  another  man’s  grounds,  for  any  caufe, 
without  the  owner’s  leave  •,  have  extended  their  pro. 
tedbon  to  fuch  particular  animals  as  are  ufually  the 
objects  of  purfuit ;  aed  have  inverted  the  prerogative  of 
iUI1!in°  anC*  ta^lng  fuch  animals  in  the  fovereign  of 
the  ltate  only,  and  fuch  as  he  fhall  authorife.  Many 
reaions  have  concurred  for  making  thefe  conftitutions  : 
as,  1.  For  the  encouragement  of  agriculture  and  im¬ 
provement,  of  lands,  by  giving  every  man  an  exclu- 
iive  dominion  over  his  own  foil.  2.  For  the  prefer- 
vation  of  the  feveral  fpecies  of  thefe  animals,  which 
would  foon  be  extirpated  by  a  general  liberty,  2.  For 
prevention  of  idlenefs  and  diflipation  in  huibandmen 
artificers,  ,  and  others  of  lower  rank  ;  which  would  be 
the  unavoidable  confequence  of  univerfal  licenfe.  4.  For 
prevention  of  popular  infurreftions  and  refiftance  to 
the.  government,  by  difarming  the  bulk  of  the  people  : 
which  laft  is  a  reafon  oftener  meant  than  avowed,  by 
the  makers  of  foreft  or  game  laws.  Nor  certainly,  in 
thefe  prohibitions  is  there  any  natural  injuiiice,  as  fome 
have  weakly  enough  fuppofed  :  fince,  as  Puffendorf 
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1  .  z  uNd  irum  any  man 

his  prefect  property,  or  what  was  already  his  own  : 
but  barely  abridges  him  of  one  means  of  acquiring  a 
uture  property,  that  of  occupancy  ;  which  indeed  the 
Jaw  of  nature  would  allow  him,  but  of  which  the  laws 
of  fociety  have  in  moft  inftances  very  juftly  and  reafon- 
ably  deprived  him. 

Yet,  however  deferable  thefe  provifions  in  general 
may  be,  on  the  footing  of  reafon,  or  judice,  or  civil 
po  icy,  we  mud,  notwithdanding,  acknowledge,  thatp 
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in  their  prefent  ffiape,  they  owe  their  immediate  ori¬ 
ginal  to  flavery.  It  is  not  till  after  the  irruption  of 
the  northern  nations  into  the  Roman  empire,  that  we 
read  of  any  other  prohibitions,  than  that  natural  one 
of  not  fporting  on  any  private  grounds  without  the 
owner’s  leave. 

With  regard  to  the  rife  and  original  of  our  prefent 
civil  prohibitions,  it  will  be  found,  that  all  forell  and 
game  laws  were  introduced  into  Europe  at  the  fame 
time,  and  by  the  fame  policy,  as  gave  birth  to  the 
feodal  fyftem  ,  when  thofe  fwarms  of  barbarians  iffued 
from  their  northern  hive,  and  laid  the  foundation  of 
inoft  of  the  prefent  kingdoms  of  Europe,  on  the  ruins 
of  the  weftern  empire.  For  when  a  conquering  gene¬ 
ral  cam£  to  fettle  the  economy  of  a  vanquifhed  coun¬ 
try,  and  to  part  it  out  among  his  foldiers  or  feudato¬ 
ries,  who  were  to  render  him  military  fervice  for  fuch 
donations  \  it  behoved  him,  in  order  to  fecure  his  new 
acquifitions,  to  keep  the  rufici  or  natives  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  all  who  were  not  his  military  tenants,  in  as 
low  a  condition  as  poffible,  and  efpecially  to  prohibit 
them  the  ufe  of  arms.  Nothing  could  do  this  more 
effectually  than  a  prohibition  of  hunting  and  fporting  : 
and  therefore  it  was  the  policy  of  the  conqueror  to  re- 
ferve  this  right  to  himfelf,  and  fuch  on  whom  he 
Ihould  bedew  it  \  which  were  only  his  capital  feudato¬ 
ries,  or  greater  barons.  And,  accordingly,  we  find, 
in  the  feudal  conftitutions,  one  and  the  fame  law  pro¬ 
hibiting  the  rufici  in  general  from  carrying  arms,  and 
alfo  proferibing  the  ufe  of  nets,  fnares,  or  other  en¬ 
gines  for  deftroying  the  game.  This  exclufive  privi¬ 
lege  well  fuited  the  martial  genius  of  the  conquering 
troops,  who  delighted  in  a  fport  which  in  its  purfuit 
and  daughter  bore  fome  refemblance  to  war.  Vita 
omnis  (fays  Cmfar,  fpeaking  of  the  ancient  Germans) 
in  venationibus  atque  in  Jludiis  rei militaris  corf  fit.  And 
Tacitus  in  like  manner  obferves,  that  quoties  bclla  non 
ineunt ,  multum  venatibus ,  plus  per  otium  tranjigunt .  And 
indeed ,  like  fome  of  their  modern  fucceffors,  they  had 
no  other  amufement  to  entertain  their  vacant  hours  \ 
for  they  defpifed  all  arts  as  effeminate,  and  had  no 
other  learning  than  what  was  couched  in  fuch  rude  ditties 
as  were  fung  at  the  folemn  caroufals  which  fucceeded 
thefe  ancient  huntings.  And  it  is  remarkable,  that,  in 
thofe  nations  where  the  feodal  policy  remains  the  moil 
tincorrupted,  the  forell  or  game  laws  continue  in  their 
highell  rigour.  Formerly  in  France,  all  game  was  pro¬ 
perly  the  king’s ;  and  in  fome  parts  of  Germany  it  is 
death  for  a  peafant  to  be  found  hunting  in  the  woods  of 
the  nobility. 

With  us,  in  Britain,  alfo  hunting  has  ever  been 
cfleemed  a  moll  princely  diverfion  and  exercife.  The 
whole  illand  was  repleniflied  with  all  forts  of  game  in 
the  time  of  the  Britons  5  who  lived  in  a  wild  and  paf- 
toral  manner,  without  enclofing  or  improving  their 
grounds ;  and  derived  much  of  their  fubfillence  from 
the  chafe,  which  they  all  enjoyed  in  common.  But 
when  hufbandry  took  place  under  the  Saxon  govern¬ 
ment,  and  lands  began  to  be  cultivated,  improved,  and 
enclofed,  the  beafls  naturally  fled  into  the  woody  and 
defert  traCts,  which  were  called  the  forejis  ;  and,  ha¬ 
ving  never  been  difpofed  of  in  the  firfi:  dillrihu- 
tion  of  lands,  were  therefore  held  to  belong  to  the 
crown.  Thefe  were  filled  with  great  plenty  of 
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game,  which  our  royal  fportfmen  referved  for  their  Game, 
own  diverfion,  on  pain  of  a  pecuniary  forfeiture  for  yr™; 
fuch  as  interfered  with  their  fovereign.  But  eve¬ 
ry  freeholder  had  the  full  liberty  of  fporting  upon 
his  territories,  provided  he  abftained  from  the  king’s 
for  ells. 

However,  upon  the  Norman  conquefl,  a  new  doc¬ 
trine  took  place  j  and  the  right  of  purfuing  and  ta¬ 
king  all  bealls  of  chafe  or  senary ,  and  fuch  other  ani¬ 
mals  as  were  accounted  game,  was  then  held  to  belong 
to  the  king,  or  to  fuch  only  as  were  authorized  under 
him.  And  this,  as  well  upon  the  principles  of  the 
feodal  law,  that  the  king  is  the  ultimate  proprietor  of 
all  the  lands  in  the  kingdom,  they  being  all  held  of 
him  as  the  chief  lord,  or  lord  paramount  of  the  fee  \ 
and  that  therefore  he  has  the  right  of  the  univerfal  foil, 
to  enter  thereon,  and  to  chafe  and  take  fuch  creatures 
at  his  pleafure  ;  as  alfo  upon  another  maxim  of  the 
common  law,  that  thefe  animals  are  bona  vacantia ,  and, 
having  no  other  owner,  belong  to  the  king  by  his 
prerogative.  As  therefore  the  former  reafon  was  held 
to  veil  in  the  king  a  rig  hi  to  purfue  and  take  them 
anywhere,  the  latter  was  fuppofed  to  give  the  king, 
and  fuch  as  he  fhould  authorife,  a  foie  and  exclufive 
right. 

This  right,  thus  newly  veiled  in  the  crown,  was  ex¬ 
erted  with  the  utmoll  rigour,  at  and  after  the  time  of 
the  Norman  ellablilhment  j  not  only  in  the  ancient  fo- 
refts,  but  in  the  new  ones  which  the  Conqueror  made, 
by  laying  together  vail  traCts  of  country,  depopulated 
for  that  purpofe,  and  referved  folely  for  the  king’s 
royal  diverfion  \  in  which  were  exercifed  the  moll  hor-** 
rid  tyrannies  and  opprelfions,  under  colour  of  forell 
law,  for  the  fake  of  preferving  the  bealls  of  chafe  > 
to  kill  any  of  which,  within  the  limits  of  the  forell, 
was  as  penal  as  the  death  of  a  man.  And,  in  pur- 
fijance  of  the  fame  principle,  King  John  laid  a  total  in¬ 
terdict  upon  the  winged  as  well  as  the  four-footed  crea¬ 
tion  :  capturam  avium  per  tot  am  Angliam  inter  dixit*  .*  M.  Paris-, 
The  cruel  and  infupportable  hardfhips  wkich  thefe  fo-3°3* 
rell  laws  created  to  the  fubjeCl,  occafioned  our  an- 
ceftors  to  be  as  zealous  for  their  reformation,  as  for 
the  relaxation  of  the  feodal  rigours  and  the  other  ex¬ 
actions  introduced  by  the  Norman,  family ;  and  ac¬ 
cordingly  wTe  find  the  immunities  of  charta  de  for ef  a  as 
warmly  contended  for,  and  extorted  from  the  king 
with  as  much  difficulty,  as  thofe  of  magna  charta  itfelf. 

By  this  charter,  confirmed  in  parliament .f,  many  fo-|9 Hen.III. 
relts  wTere  difafforelted,  or  Itripped  of  their  oppreffive 
privileges,  and  regulations  wTere  made  in  the  regimen 
of  fuch  as  remained  ;  particularly  killing  the  king’s 
deer  w^as  made  no  longer  a  capital  offence,  but  only  pu¬ 
nched  by  a  fine,  imprifonment,  or  abjuration  of  the 
realm.  And  by  a  Variety  of  fubfequent  ft atutes,^ toge¬ 
ther  with  the  long  acquiefcence  of  the  crown  without 
exerting  the  forell  laws,  this  prerogative  is  now  be¬ 
come  no  longer  a  grievance  to  the  fubjeCt. 

But  as  the  king  referved  to  himfelf  th tforef  for  his 
own  exclufive  diverfion,  fo  he  granted  out  from  time 
to  time  other  traCts  of  lands  to  his  fubjeds  under  the 
names  of  chafes  or  parks  ;  or  gave  them  licenfe  to  make 
fuch  in  their  own  grounds ;  which  indeed  are  (mailer 
forells  in  the  hands  of  a  fubjed,  but  not  governed' hf 
the  forell  laws ;  and  by  the  common  law  no  perfon  is 
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Game,  at  liberty  to  take  or  kill  any  beafts  of  chafe,  but  fucli 
*  as  have  an  ancient  chafe  or  park  j  unlefs  they  be  alfo 
beafts  of  prey. 

As  to  all  inferior  fpecies  of  game,  called  beafts  and 
fowls  of  warren  ;  the  liberty  of  taking  or  killing  them 
is  another  franchife  or  royalty,  derived  likewife  from 
the  crown,  and  called  free  warren  ;  a  word  which  fig- 
flifies  prefervation  or  cuftody  :  as  the  exclufive  liberty 
of  taking  and  killing  fifti  in  a  public  ft  ream  or  river 
is  called  a  free  fijher'y ;  of  which,  however,  no  new 
franchife  can  at  prefent  be  granted  by  the  exprefs 
provifion  of  magna  charta,  c.  16.  The  principal  inten¬ 
tion  of  granting  a  man  thefe  franchifes  or  liberties  was 
in  order  to  protect  the  game,  by  giving  him  a  foie  and 
exclufive  power  of  killing  it  himfelf,  provided  he  pre¬ 
vented  other  perfons.  And  no  man  but  he  who  has 
a  chafe  or  free  warren,  by  grant  from  the  crown,  or 
prefeription,  which  fuppofes  one,  can  juftify  hunting 
or  fporting  upon  another  man’s  foil  *,  nor  indeed,  in 
thorough  ftriftnefs  of  common  law,  either  hunting  or 
fporting  at  all. 

However  novel  this  doftrine  may  feem,  it  is  a  regu¬ 
lar  confequence  from  what  has  been  before  delivered, 
that  the  foie  right  of  taking  and  deftroying  game  be¬ 
longs  exclufive ly  to  the  king.  Thi&  appears,  as  wrell 
from  the  hiftorical  deduftion  here  made,  as  becaufe  he 
may  grant  to  his  fubjefts  an  exclufive  right  of  taking 
them  }  which  he  could  not  do,  unlefs  fuch  a  right  was 
firft  inherent  in  himfelf.  And  hence  it  will  follow, 
that  no  perfon  whatever,  but  he  who  has  fuch  deriva¬ 
tive  right  from  the  crown,  is  by  common  law  entitled 
to  take  or  kill  any  beaft  of  chafe,  or  other  game  what- 
foever.  It  is  true,  that,  by  the  acquiefcence  of  the 
crown,  the  frequent  grants  of  free  warren  in  ancient 
times,  and  the  introduftion  of  new  penalties  of  late  by 
certain  ftatutes  for  preferring  the  game,  this  exclufive 
prerogative  of  the  king  is  little  known  or  confidered  } 
every  man  that  is  exempted  from  thefe  modern  penal¬ 
ties  looking  upon  himfelf  as  at  liberty  to  do  what  he 
pleafes  with  the  game  :  -whereas  the  contrary  is  ftriftly 
true,  that  no  man  however  well  qualified  he  may  vul¬ 
garly  be  efteemed,  has  a  right  to  encroach  on  the  royal 
prerogative  by  the  killing  of  game,  unlefs  he  can  fhow 
a  particular  grant  of  free  warren  ;  or  a  prefeription 
which  prefumes  a  grant  j  or  fome  authority  under  an 
aft  of  parliament.  As  for  the  latter  }  there  are  but 
two  inftances  wherein  an  exprefs  permiftion  to  kill 
game  was  ever  given  by  ftatute  :  the  one  by  i  Jac.  I. 
c.  27.  altered  by  Jac.  I.  »c.  12.  and  virtually  repeal¬ 
ed  by  22  and  23  Car.  II.  c.  25.  wdiich  gave  authori¬ 
ty,  fo  long  as  they  remained  in  force,  to  the  owners 
of  free  warren,  to  lords  of  manors,  and  to  all  freehold¬ 
ers  having  40I.  per  annum  in  lands  of  inheritance,  or 
80k  for  life  or  lives,  or  400I.  perfonal  eftate  (and 
their  fervants),  to  take  partridges  and  pheafants,  upon 
their  own,  or  their  mafter’s  free  warren,  inheritance, 
or  freehold  :  the  other  by  5  Ann.  c.  14.  which  em¬ 
powers  lords  and  ladies  of  manors  to  appoint  game- 
keepers,  to  kill  game  for  the  ufe  of  fuch  lord  or  lady  ; 
which  with  fome  alteration  ftill  fubfifts,  and  plainly 
fuppofes  fuch  power  not  to  have  been  in  them  before. 
The  truth  of  the  matter  is,  that  thefe  game  law's  do 
indeed  qualify  nobody,  except  in  the  inftance  of  a  game- 
keeper,  to  kill  game  :  but  only  to  fave  the  trouble 
and  formal  procefs  of  an  aftion  by  the  perfon  injured, 
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who  perhaps  too  might  remit  the  offence,  thefe  ftatutes  Gam?, 
inflift  additional  penalties,  to  be  recovered  either  in  a 
regular  or  funimary  way,  by  any  of  the  king’s  fubjefts, 
from  certain  perfons  of  inferior  rank  who  may  be  found 
offending  in  this  particular.  But  it  does  not  follow 
that  perfons  excufed  from  thefe  additional  penalties 
are  therefore  authorised  to  kill  game.  The  circum- 
ftance  of  having  iool.  per  annum,  and  the  reft,  are  not 
properly  qualifications,  but  exemptions.  And  thefe  per¬ 
fons  fo  exempted  from  the  penalties  of  the  game  fta¬ 
tutes,  are  not  only  liable  to  aftions  of  trefpafs  by  the 
owners  of  the  land  )  but  alfo  if  they  kill  game  within 
the  limits  of  any  royal  franchife,  they  are  liable  to  the 
aftions  of  fuch  who  may  have  the  right  of  chafe  or 
free  warren  therein. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  appears,  that  the  king,  by  his 
prerogative,  and  fuch  perfons  as  have,  under  his  au¬ 
thority,  the  ROYAL  FRANCHISE  of  CHACE,  PARK,  Or 
Free  Warren  f ,  are  the  only  perfons  who  may  acquire  f  See  thofe 
any  property,  however  fugitive  and  tranfitory,  in  thefe  articles, 
animals  ferce  nature p,  while  living  •,  which  is  faid  to  be 
veiled  in  them  propter  privilegium .  And  it  mull  alfo 
be  obferved,  that  fuch  perfons  as  may  thus  lawfully 
hunt,  fhh,  or  fowl,  ratione  privilegii ,  have  only  a  qua¬ 
lified  property  in  thefe  animals )  it  not  being  abfolute 
or  permanent,  but  lading  only  fo  long  as  the  creatures 
remain  within  the  limits  of  fuch  refpeftive  franchife  or 
liberty,  and  ceafing  the  inftant  they  voluntarily  pafs 
out  of  it.  It  is  held  indeed,  that  if  a  man  ftarts  any 
game  within  his  own  grounds,  and  follows  it  into  an¬ 
other’s  and  kills  it  there,  the  property  remains  in  him¬ 
felf.  And  this  is  grounded  on  reafon  and  natural  juf- 
tice  :  for  the  property  conftfts  in  the  pofleftion  '■>  which 
pofleftion  commences  by  the  finding  it  in  his  own  li¬ 
berty,  and  is  continued  by  the  immediate  purfuit.  And 
fo,  if  a  ftranger  ftarts  game  in  one  man’s  chafe  or  free 
warren,  and  hunts  it  into  another  liberty,  the  proper¬ 
ty  continues  in  the  owner  of  the  chafe  or  warren  ^  this 
property  arifing  from  privilege,  and  not  being  changed 
by  the  aft  of  a  mere  ftranger.  Or  if  a  man  ftarts  game 
on  another’s  private  grounds,  and  kills  it  there,  the 
property  belongs  to  him  in  whofe  ground  it  was  killed, 
becaufe  it  was  alfo  ftarted  there  \  this  property  arifing 
ratione  foli.  Whereas  if,  after  being  ftarted  there,  it  is 
killed  in  the  grounds  of  a  third  perfon,  the  property 
belongs  not  to  the  owner  of  the  firft  ground,  becaufe 
the  property  is  local ;  nor  yet  to  the  owner  of  the  fe- 
cond,  becaufe  it  wras  not  ftarted  in  his  foil  j  but  it  vefts 
in  the  perfon  who  ftarted  and  killed  it,  though  guilty 
of  a  trefpafs  againit  both  the  owners.  See  the  article 
Game  Laws. 

It  will  probably  be  confidered  by  fportfmen  who  have 
not  an  opportunity  of  feeing  the  book,  as  a  curious 
piece  of  information,  to  have  the  following,  which  we 
extraft  from  Daniel’s  Rural  Sports,  concerning  the 
quantity  of  game  killed  in  different  countries. 

“  The  lifts  of  the  game,  fays  he,  that  has  been  killed 
upon  particular  manors  in  England  by  parties,  and 
even  by  fingle  gentleman,  exhibit  fucb  a  wanton  regiftry 
of  (laughter,  as  no  fportfman  can  read  without  regret ; 
but  to  prove  that  Britifh  are  rather  more  merciful  than 
French  ftiooters,  the  account  of  the  former  game  eftab- 
lifhment  at  Chantilli  is  firft  prefented  to  the  reader,  in 
the  words  of  the  very  ingenious  perfon  who  recorded 
it. 
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“  The  game  eftablifhment  at  Chantilli  was  the  moft 
extraordinary  eftablifhment  of  the  kind  in  Europe. 

“  The  following  lift;  of  the  quantity  of  different  kinds 
of  game  killed  at  Chantilli,  in  a  period  of  32  years, 
beginning  with  the  year  1 748,  and  ending  with  the 
year  1779,  was  copied  from  the  houfehold  regifters 
there,  and  what  feems  unaccountable,  never  was  print¬ 
ed  before,  not  even  in  France  !  The  copy  was  taken  in 
1788,  and  theftatement,  as  an  object  in  natural  hiftory, 
is  no  fmall  curiofity,  and  as  fuch  it  is  philofophically 
interefting. 


Hares 

-  ,  77,75° 

Rabbits 

587,470 

Partridges 

116,574 

Red,  ditto 

1 2,426 

Pheafants 

86,193 

Quails 

19,696 

Ralles 

449 

Woodcocks 

2,164 

Snipes 

2,856 

Ducks 

x>353 

Wood  pigeons 

31 7 

Curlews 

32 

Buftards 

2 

Larks 

106 

Th  nifties 

I,3T3 

Stags 

1,682 

Hinds 

1,682 

Fawns 

519 

Does 

1,92 1 

Young  does 

135 

Roe-bucks 

4,669 

Young,  ditto 

810 

Wild  boars 

1,942 

Marcaftins 

818 

Connected  with  this  eftablifhment,  there  was  a  park 
of  21  miles,  and  a  foreft  of  48  miles  in  extent,  and 
while  the  family  were  at  the  place,  they  had  500 
horfes,  as  many  iervants,  and  from  60  to  80  couple  of 
dogs. 

“  The  Germans  too,  fays  Mr  Daniel,  have  a  happy 
knack  at  a  maffacre.  In  1788  a  party  of  10  perfons  at 
the  chateau  of  Prince  Adam  Daverfperg,  in  Bohemia, 
were  out  five  hours  on  the  9th  and  10th  of  September, 
allowed  that  the  firft  day  6168  fliots  were  fired,  and 
876  hares,  259  pheafants,  362  partridges,  befide  quails, 
rabbits,  &c.  were  bagged,  or  rather  waggoned.  On 
the  fecond  day  5904  fhots  were  difcharged,  and  1 8 1 
hares,  634  pheafants,  and  736  partridges  were  killed, 
befides  fome  that  were  picked  up  in  the  evening.  The 
number  of  fliots  in  the  two  days  were  11,972,  the  game 
carried  home  were 

Hares,  I099 

Pheafants  958 

Partridges  I  2C 1 

befides  fmall  game.  It  is  added  that  the  birds  were  all 
fhot  on  the  -wing. 

“  In  Germany,  during  the  month  of  0£tober  1797, 
Prince  Lichtenftein,  and  eleven  other  gentlemen,  killed 
in  one  day,  when  they  were  out  fourteen  hours,  39,000 
pieces  of  game  *,  it  wras  of  all  forts,  but  chiefly  hares  and 
partridges.  The  king  of  Naples  and  Sir  W.  Hamilton 
killed  800  head  of  game  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ca- 
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farte,  of  which  640  were  partridges,  in  a  very  fhort  Gambia 
fpace  of  time.  H 

“  Upon  Mr  Colquhoun’s  manor  in  our  own  country, ,  aming‘ 
at  Writham  in  Norfolk,  the  late  duke  of  Bedford, 
and  fix  other  gentlemen,  in  1796,  killed  80  cock 
pheafants,  40  hares,  befides  partridges,  in  one  day. 

At  Houghton,  in  the  fame  county,  the  duke  of 
Bedford,  and  feven  others,  killed  in  the  fame  fpace, 

165  hares,  42  pheafants,  5  rabbits,  a  couple  of  wood¬ 
cocks,  and  a  brace  of  partridges  \  and  this  was  done,  al¬ 
though  the  woods  had  been  beat  five  times  before  dur¬ 
ing  the  feafon.”  *  *  V»l.  ii. 

Game  Cock ,  fighting  cock,  or  one  kept  for  fport  \ 
a  barbarous  pra£tice,  which  is  a  difgrace  to  any  civiliz¬ 
ed  nation.  See  CocK-Fighting. 

GAM  EL  I  A,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  a  nuptial  feaft, 
or  rather  facrifice,  held  in  the  ancient  Greek  families 
on  the  day  before  a  marriage  j  thus  called  from  a  cu- 
ftom  they  had  of  fhaving  themfelves  on  this  occafion, 
and  prefenting  their  hair  to  fome  deity  to  whom  they 
had  particular  obligations. 

GAME  LI  ON,  in  the  ancient  chronology,  was  the 
eighth  month  of  the  Athenian  year,  containing  29 
days,  and  anfwering  to  tile  latter  part  of  our  January 
and  beginning  of  February.  It  was  thus  called,  as  be¬ 
ing,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Athenians,  the  moft  proper 
feafon  of  the  year  for  marriage.  V 

GAMING,  the  art  of  playing  or  pra£tifing  any 
game,  particularly  thofe  of  hazard  \  as  cards,  dice, 
tables,  &c. 

Gaming  has  at  all  times  been  looked  upon  as  a 
thing  of  pernicious  confequence  to  the  commonwealth  3 
and  is  therefore  feverely  prohibited  by  lawT.  It  is  con- 
fidered  as  a  practice  generally  intended  to  fupply,  or 
retrieve,  the  expences  occafioned  by  luxury  :  it  be¬ 
ing  a  kind  of  tacit  confeftion,  that  the  company  enga¬ 
ged  therein  do,  in  general,  exceed  the  bounds  of  their 
refpe&ive  fortunes  \  and  therefore  they  caft  lots  to  de¬ 
termine  upon  whom  the  ruin  (hall  at  prefent  fall,  that 
the  reft  may  be  faved  a  little  longer.  But  taken  in 
any  light,  it  is  an  offence  of  the  moft  alarming  nature, 
tending  by  neceffary  confequence,  to  promote  public 
idlenefs,  theft,  and  debauchery,  among  thofe  of  a 
lowTer  clafs  *,  and,  among  perfons  of  a  fuperior  rank,  it 
hath  frequently  been  attended  wTith  the  fudden  ruin  and 
defolation  of  ancient  and  opulent  families,  and  abandon¬ 
ed  proftitution  of  every  principle  of  honour  and  virtue, 
and  too  often  hath  ended  in  felf-murder.  To  reftrain 
this  pernicious  vice  among  the  inferior  fort  of  people, 
the  ftatute  33  Hen.  VIII.  c.  9.  w'as  made  ;  which 
prohibits  to  all  but  gentlemen,  the  games  of  tennis,  ta¬ 
bles,  cards,  dice,  bowls,  and  other  unlawful  diverfions 
there  fpecified,  unlefs  in  the  time  of  Chriftmas,  under 
pecuniary  pains  and  imprifonment.  And  the  fame  law, 
and  alfo  the  ftatute  23  Geo.  II.  c.  24.  inflift  pecuni¬ 
ary  penalties,  as  wrell  upon  the  mafter  of  any  public 
houfe  wherein  fervants  are  permitted  to  game,  as  upon 
the  fervants  themfelves,  who  are  found  to  be  gaming 
there.  But  this  is  not  the  principal  ground  of  modern 
complaint  :  it  is  the  gaming  in  high  life  that  demands 
the  attention  of  the  magiftrate  ;  a  paftion  to  which 
every  valuable  confideration  is  made  a  facrifice,  and 
which  we  feem  to  have  inherited  from  our  anceftors, 
the  ancient  Germans  \  whom  Tacitus  defcribes  to  have 
been  bewitched  with  the  fpirit  of  play  to  a  moft  exor¬ 
bitant 
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Gaming.  ^  bitant  degree.  u  They  addid  themfelves  (fays  be) 
"  v  '  to  dice  (which  is  wonderful)  when  fober,  and  as  a 
ferious  employment,  with  fuch  a  mad  delire  of  win¬ 
ning  or  loling,  that,  when  dript  of  every  thing  elfe, 
they  will  flake  at  lad  their  liberty,  and  their  very 
felves.  The  lofer  goes  into  a  voluntary  flavery  ;  and, 
though  younger  and  Wronger  than  his  antagonift,  dif¬ 
fers  himfelf  to  be  bound  and  fold.  And  this  perfe- 
verance  in  fo  bad  a  caufe  they  call  the  point  of  ho¬ 
nour  :  ea  eft  in  re  prava  pervicacia ,  ipji  fidei?i  vocant .” 
One  would  almoft  be  tempted  to  think  Tacitus  was  de- 
feribing  a  modern  Englifliman.  When  men  are  thus 
intoxicated  with  fo  frantic  a  fpirit,  laws  will  be  of 
little  avail  :  becaufe  the  fame  falfe  fenfe  of  honour  that 
prompts  a  man  to  facrifice  himfelf,  will  deter  him  from 
appealing  to  the  magidrate.  Vet  it  is  proper  that  laws 
fhould  be,  and  be  known  publicly,  that  gentlemen  may 
coniider  what  penalties  they  wilfully  incur,  and  w7hat 
a  confidence  they  repofe  in  (harpers  \  who,  if  fuccefs- 
ful  in  play,  are  certain  to  be  paid  with  honour,  or,  if 
unfuccefsful,  have  it  in  their  power  to  be  Hill  greater 
gainers  by  informing.  For,  by  flat.  1 6.  Car.  II.  c.  7. 
if  any  perfon  by  playing  or  betting  fliall  lofe  more  than 
look  at  one  time,  he  (hall  not  be  compellable  to  pay 
the  fame  ;  and  the  winner  fliall  forfeit  treble  the  value, 
one  moiety  to  the  king,  the  other  to  the  informer. 
The  datute  9  Ann.  c.  14.  ena&s,  that  all  bonds  and 
other  fecurities,  given  for  money  won  at  play,  or 
money  lent  at  the  time  to  play  withal,  fliall  be  utterly 
void  :  that  all  mortgages  and  encumbrances  of  lands, 
made  upon  the  lame  confideratien,  fhall  be  and  endure 
to  the  heir  of  the  mortgager  :  that,  if  any  perfon  at 
one  time  lofes  iol.  at  play,  he  may  fue  the  winner, 
and  recover  it  back  by  a£Kon  of  debt  at  law  5  and,  in 
cafe  the  lofer  does  not,  any  other  perfon  may  fue  the 
winner  for  treble  the  fum  fo  loll  ;  and  the  plaintiff  in 
either  cafe  may  examine  the  defendant  himfelf  upon 
oath  :  and  that  in  any  of  thefe  fuits  110  privilege  of 
parliament  fhall  be  allowed.  The  datute  farther  enacts, 
that  if  any  perfon  cheats  at  play,  and  at  one  time  wins 
more  than  iol.  or  any  valuable  thing,  he  may  be  in* 
didled  thereupon,  and  fhall  forfeit  five  times  the  value, 
fhall  be  deemed  infamous,  and  fuffer  fuch  corporal 
punifliment  as  in  cafe  of  wilful  perjury.  By  feveral 
datutes  of  the  reign  of  King  George  II.  all  private 
lotteries  by  tickets,  cards,  or  dice,  (and  particularly 
the  games  of  faro,  baffet,  ace  of  hearts,  hazard,  paf- 
fage,  roily  polly,  and  all  other  games  with  dice,  ex¬ 
cept  backgammon),  are  prohibited  under  a  penalty  of 
200!.  for  him  that  (hall  cred  fuch  lotteries,  and  50I. 
a-time  for  the  players.  Public  lotteries,  unlefs  by  au¬ 
thority  of  parliament,  and  all  manner  of  ingenious  de¬ 
vices,  under  the  denomination  of  fates  or  otherwife, 
which  in  the  end  are  equivalent  to  lotteries,  were  be¬ 
fore  prohibited  by  a  great  variety  of  datutes  under 
heavy  pecuniary  penalties.  But  particular  deferiptions 
will  ever  be  lame  and  deficient,  unlefs  all  games  of 
mere  chance  are  at  once  prohibited  ;  the  invention  of 
fharpers  being  fwifter  than  the  punifliment  of  the  law, 
wnich  only  hunts  them  from  one  device  to  another. 
The  dat.  13  Geo.  II.  c.  19  to  prevent  the  multipli¬ 
city  of  horfe  races,  another  fund  of  gaming,  direds, 
that  no  plates  or  matches  under  50I.  value  fliall  be  run, 
upon  penalty  of  200I.  to  be  paid  by  the  owner  of 
each  horfe  running,  and  look  by  fuch  as  advertife  the 


plate.  By  datute  18  Geo.  I.  c.  34.  the  datute  Gaming. 

9  Ann.  is  farther  enforced,  and  fome  deficiencies  fup-  - - 

plied  :  the  forfeitures  of  that  ad  may  now  be  reco¬ 
vered  in  a  court  of  equity  ;  and,  moreover,  if  any 
man  be  convided,  upon  information  or  indidment,  of 
winning  or  lofing  at  any  fitting  iol.  or  20k  within  24 
hours,  he  fliall  forfeit  five  times  the  fum.  thus  care¬ 
ful  has  the  legiflature  been  to  prevent  this  dedrudive 
vice  :  which  may  Ihow  that  our  laws  againd  gaming 
are  not  fo  deficient  as  ourfelves  and  our  magifirates  in 
putting  thofe  laws  in  execution. 

Chance ,  or  Hazard,  in  Gaming .  Hazard,  or  chance, 
is  a  matter  of  mathematical  confideration,  becaufe  it 
admits  of  more  and  lefs.  Gameders  either  fet  out  up¬ 
on  an  equality  of  chance,  or  are  fuppofed  to  do  fo. 

This  equality  may  be  altered  in  the  courfe  of  the  game, 
by  the  greater  good  fortune  or  addrefs  of  one  of  the 
gameders,  whereby  he  comes  to  have  a  better  chance,  fo 
that  his  Ihare  in  the  dakes  is  proportionably  better  than 
at  fird.  Phis  more  and  lefs  runs  through  all  the  ratios  be¬ 
tween  equality  and  infinite  difference,  or  from  an  infinite¬ 
ly  little  difference  till  it  come  to  an  infinitely  great  one, 
whereby  the  game  is  determined.  The  whole  game, 
therefore,  with  regard  to  the  iffue  of  it,  is  a  chance  of 
the  proportion  the  two  diares  bear  to  each  other. 

The  probability  of  an  event  is  greater  or  lefs,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  number  of  chances  by  which  it  may  hap¬ 
pen,  compared  with  the  number  of  all  the  chances  by 
which  it  may  either  happen  or  fail. 

M.  de  Moivre,  in  a  treatife  de  Menfura  Sortis ,  has 
computed  the  variety  of  chances  in  feveral  cafes  that 
occur  in  gaming,  the  laws  of  which  may  be  underdood 
by  what  follows. 

Suppofe  p  the  number  of  cafes  in  which  an  event 
may  happen,  and  q  the  number  of  cafes  wherein  it  may 
not  happen,  both  Tides  have  the  degree  of  probability, 
which  is  to  each  other  as  p  to  q. 

If  two  gameders,  A  and  B,  engage  on  this  footing, 
that,  if  the  cafes  p  happen,  A  fliall  win  ;  but  if  q  hap¬ 
pen,  B  fliall  win,  and  the  dake  be  a ;  the  chance  of 

A  will  be  — — ,  and  that  of  B  — — :  confequently,  if 

<7+P  .  P+<] 

they  fell  the  expe fancies,  they  Ihould  have  that  for 
them  refpedively. 

If  A  and  B  play  with  a  Angle  dice,  on  this  condition, 
that,  if  A  throw  two  or  more  aces  at  eight  throws, 
he  fhall  win  \  otherwife  B  Ihall  win  5  What  is  the  ra¬ 
tio  of  their  chances  ?  Since  there  is  but  one  cafe  where¬ 
in  an  ace  may  turn  up,  and  five  wherein  it  may  net, 
let  tfrzri,  and  b=:$.  And  again,  fince  there  are  eight 
throws  of  the  die,  let  n  =  8  ;  and  you  will  have 
a+i,\n — bn — nab11  —  1,  to  bn  +  nabn — 1  :  that  is,  the 
chance  of  A  will  be  to  that  of  B  as  663991  to  ; 
10156525,  or  nearly  as  2  to  3. 

A  and  B  are  engaged  at  Angle  quoits  3  and,  after 
playing  fome  time,  A  wants  4  of  being  up,  and  B  6  ; 
but  B  is  fo  much  the  better  gameder,  "that  his  chance 
againd  A  upon  a  Angle  throw  would  be  as  3  to  2  What 
is  the  ratio  of  their  chances  ?  Since  A  wants  4,  and 
B  6,  the  game  will  be  ended  at  nine  thrown  ;  there¬ 
fore,  raife  a-j-b  to  the  ninth  powrer,  and  it  will  be 
a9 -f- 9  a8b -J-  3 6  a7bb-j- 84  a6b>  - 1-  126  a5b*-\-i26  a*ls 
to  84  alb6- (-36  dab7  -\-6ab*-\-l9  :  call  <73,  and  bl ,  and 
you  will  have  the  ratio  of  chances  in  numbers,  viz. 

1 759°77  t0  194048. 
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A  and  E  play  at  fingle  quoits,  and  A  Is  the  beft 
gamcfter,  fo  that  he  can  give  B  2  in  3  :  What  is  the 
ratio  of  their  chances  at  a  fingle  throw  ?  Suppofe  the 
chances  as  2;  to  1,  and  raifees-f-i  to  its  cube,  which 
will  be  &3-f-  3  &*  +  3  s  +  1.  Now  fince  A  could  give  B 
2  out  of  3,  A  might  undertake  to  win  three  throws 
running  -7  and  confequently  the  chances  in  this  cafe  will 

be  as  x3  to  355* +  33  +  1.  Hence  %*— 353*  +3«  + 1  }  or 

3 

2253z=334-3»2 — 3^-f-1*  And  therefore  zzz-\-i  5 
and,  confequently,  — - .  The  chances,  there- 

1  V 

fore,  are  lf2 — 1,  and  1,  refpedlively. 

Again,  fuppofe  I  have  two  wagers  depending,  in  the 
firft  of  vThich  I  have  3  to  2  the  heft  of  the  lay,  and  in 
the  fecond  7  to  4  \  What  is  the  probability  I  win  both 
wagers  ? 

1.  The  probability  of  winning  the  firft  is  4,  that  is 
'the  number  of  chances  I  have  to  win,  divided  by  the 
number  of  all  the  chances  :  the  probability  of  winning 
the  fecond  is  4r  :  therefore,  multiplying  thefe  two  frac¬ 
tions  together,  the  produdl  wTill  be  44  >  which  is  the 
probability  of  winning  both  wagers.  Now,  this  fradlion 
being  fubtradled  from  I,  the  remainder  is  44,  which  is 
the  probability  I  do  not  win  both  wagers  :  therefore  the 
odds  againft  me  are  34  to  21. 

2.  If  I  would  know  what  the  probability  is  of  wan¬ 
ning  the  firft,  and  lofmg  the  fecond,  I  argue  thus  \  the 
probability  of  winning  the  firft  is  -3-,  the  probability  of 
lofing  the  fecond  is  T4 * *T  :  therefore  multiplying  4  by  yV, 
the  produdl  44  will  be  the  probability  of  my  winning 
the  firft,  and  lofing  the  fecond  *,  which  being  fubtradl- 
ed  from  1 ,  there  wall  remain  4r>  which  is  the  probabi¬ 
lity  I  do  not  win  the  firft,  and  at  the  fame  time  lofe  the 
fecond. 

3.  If  I  wrould  know  what  the  probability  is  of  wan¬ 
ning  the  fecond,  and  at  the  fame  time  lofing  the  firft, 
1  fay  thus  :  The  probability  of  winning  the  fecond  is 

;  the  probability  of  lofing  the  firft  is  -f-  :  therefore, 
multiplying  thefe  two  fradtions  together,  the  produdl 
A*.  is  the  probability  I  w7in  the  fecond,  and  alfo  lofe  the 
firft. 

4.  If  I  vrould  know  what  the  probability  is  of  lofing 
both  wagers,  I  fay,  the  probability  of  lofing  the  firft  is 
4,  and  the  probability  of  lofing  the  fecond  •  there¬ 
fore  the  probability  of  lofing  them  both  is  TV :  which, 
being  fubtradled  from  1,  there  remains  4r  ;  therefore, 
the  odds  of  lofing  both  v/agers  is  47  to  8. 

This  way  of  reafoning  is  applicable  to  the  happening 
or  failing  of  any  events  that  may  fall  under  confidera- 
tion.  Thus  if  I  would  know  what  the  probability  is  of 
miffing  an  ace  four  times  together  with  a  die,  this  I  con- 
fider  as  the  failing  of  four  different  events.  Now  the 
probability  of  miffing  the  firft  is  -£->  the  fecond  is  alfo 
the  third  |,  and  the  fourth  4  ?  therefore  the  probabili¬ 
ty  of  miffing  it  four  times  together  is  4  X  i  X  |  X -J-— 
Yircf’z  ?  which  being  fubtradled  from  I,  there  wall  re¬ 
main  ^or  t^le  probability  of  throwing  it  once  or 

oftener  in  four  times  :  therefore  the  odds  of  throwing  an 
ace  in  four  times,  is  671  to  625.. 

But  if  the  flinging  of  an  ace  wTas  undsrtaken  in  three 
times,  the  probability  of  miffing  it  three  times  would 
be  4  X  4  X  ;  which  being  fubtradled  from  1,  there 

will  remain  f°r  probability  of  throwing  it  once 

X 
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-or  oftener  in  three  times :  therefore  the  odds  againft 
throwing  it  in  three  times  are  125  to  91.  Again,  fup- v 
pofe  we  would  know  the  probability  of  throwing  an  ace 
once  in  four  times,  and  no  more  ;  fince  the  probability 
of  throwing  it  the  firft  time  is  4?  and  of  miffing  it  the 
other  three  times,  is  X  •§■  X  4?  i*  follows,  that  the  pro¬ 
bability  of  throwing  it  the  firft  time,  and  miffing  it  the 
other  three  fucceffive  times,  is  4  X| X| X  4= vaVV  > 
but  becaufe  it  is  poflible  to  hit  every  throw  as  well  as 
the  firft,  it  folio ws,  that  the  probability  of  throwdng  it 
once  in  four  thrown,  and  miffing  it  the  other  three,  is 

1  ;  which  being  fubftradlcd  from  1,  there 
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will  remain  for  the  probability  of  throwing  it 

once,  and  no  more,  in  four  times.  Therefore,  if  one 
undertake  to  throw  an  ace  once,  and  no  more,  in  four 
times,  he  has  500  to  79 6  the  worft  of  the  lay,  or  5  to 
8  very  near. 

Suppofe  twTo  events  are  fuch,  that  one  of  them  has 
twice  as  many  chances  to  come  up  as  the  other  ;  what 
is  the  probability  that  the  event,  which  has  the  greater 
number  of  chances  to  come  up,  does  not  happen  twice 
before  the  other  happens  once,  which  is  the  cafe  of 
flinging  7  with  two  dice  before  4  once  ?  Since  the 
number  of  chances  is  as  2  to  1,  the  probability  of 
the  firft  happening  before  the  fecond  is  but  the  pro¬ 
bability  of  its  happening  twdee  before  it  is  but  \  X  y  or 

4  :  therefore  it  is  5  to  4,  feven  does  not  come  up  twice 
before  four  once. 

But,  if  it  were  demanded,  what  muft  be  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  facilities  of  the  coming  up  of  two  events, 
to  make  that  which  has  the  moft  chances  come  up 
twice,  before  the  other  comes  up  once  ?  The  anfwer 
is,  1 2  to  5  very  nearly  :  whence  it  follows,  that  the 
probability  of  throwing  the  firft  before  the  fecond  is  44? 
and  the  probability  of  throwing  it  twice  is  44x44?  or 
444 }  therefore  the  probability  of  not  doing  it  is  444  ? 
therefore  the  odds  againft  it  are  as  145  to  1 44,  which 
comes  very  near  an  equality. 

Suppofe  there  is  a  heap  of  thirteen  cards  of  one 
colour,  and  another  heap  of  thirteen  cards  of  another 
colour  5  What  is  the  probability,  that,  taking  one  card 
at  a  venture  cut  of  each  heap,  I  fhall  take  out  the  two 
aces  ? 

The  probability  of  taking  the  ace  out  of  the  firft 
heap  is  Ty?  the  probability  of  taking  the  ace  out  of 
the  fecond  he^p  is  xtt  therefore  the  probability  of 
taking  out  both  aces  is  ttt  X  1 4 9 >  which  being 
fubtradled  from  1,  there  will  remain  4|| :  therefore  the 
odds  againft  me  are  168  to  1. 

In  cafes  where  the  events  depend  on  one  another, 
the  manner  of  arguing  is  fomewhat  altered.  Thus, 
fuppofe  that  out  of  one  fingle  heap  of  thirteen  cards 
of  one  colour  I  fhould  undertake  to  take  out  firft  the 
ace  }  and,  fecondly,  the  two  :  though  the  probability 
of  taking  out  the  ace  be  TJT,  and  the  probability  of 
taking  out  the  two  be  likewife  Vt  :  yet,  the  ace  being 
fuppofed  as  taken  out  already,  there  will  remain  only 
twelve  cards  in  the  heap,  which  will  make  the  proba¬ 
bility  of  taking  out  the  two  to  be  ttt  ;  therefore  the 
probability  of  taking  out  the  ace,  and  then  the  two, 
will  be  tj  X  i\‘ 

In  this  laft  queftion  the  two  events  have  a  dependence 
on  each  other  ;  which  confifts  in  this,  that  one  of  the 

events 
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Gaining  events  being  fuppofed  as  having  happened,  the  proba- 
bility  of  the  other’s  happening  is  thereby  altered.  But 
.  the  cafe  is  not  fo  in  the  two  heaps  of  cards. 
v  If  the  events  in  queftion  be  n  in  number,  and  be 

fuch  as  have  the  fame  number  a  of  chances  by  which 
they  may  happen,  and  like  wife  the  fame  number  b  of 
chances  by  which  they  may  fail,  raife  a-j-b  to  the 
power  n .  And  if  A  and  B  play  together,  on  condition 
that  if  either  one  or  more  of  the  events  in  queftion 
happen,  A  thall  win,  and  B  lofe,  the  probability  of 

A’s  winning  will  be  — - — ? - ; 


•and  that  of  B’s  win- 

a+b\n 
bn 

ning  will  be  ?  f°r  when  a-\-b  is  actually  raifed 

to  the  power  n,  the  only  term  in  which  a  does  not  oc¬ 
cur  is  the  laft  bn  :  therefore  all  the  terms  but  the  lad 
are  favourable  to  A. 

Thus  if  7/zr 3,  railing  a-\-b  to  the  cube  b- f. 

3 ab*-\~b*,  all  the  terms  but  b 3  will  be  favourable  to 
A ,  and  therefore  the  probability  of  A’s  winning  will 

.  c34-q  a2  b  4-iab*  a-\~b\> — , 

be  - ^=== - >  or - =r-  y  and  the  probabili- 

a+L\  a+b\* 

D 

ty  of  B’s  winning  will  be  But  if  A  and  B 

play  on  condition,  that  if  either  two  or  more  of  the 
events  in  queftion  happen,  A  fhall  win  \  the  probabi- 

r  r  ,  aJfb\n- — nabn — 1 — n 

iity  or  A’s  winning  wul  be  - — — - — - •  for 

71 -\-b\il 

the  only  two  terms  in  which  a  a  does  not  occur  are 
the  twm  laft,  viz.  n  a  bn — 1  and  bn, 

GAMMONING,  among  feamen,  denotes  feveral 
turns  of  a  rope  taken  round  the  bowfprit,  and  reeved 
through  holes  in  knees  of  the  head,  for  the  greater 
fecurity  of  the  bowfprit. 

GAMMUT,  Gamut,  Gam-m,  in  Mujic ,  a  fcale 
whereon  wTe  may  learn  to  found  the  nautical  notes,  ut , 
re,  mi,  fa,  fol,  la,  in  their  feveral  orders  and  difpo- 
litions.  See  Music. 

The  invention  of  this  fcale  is  owing  to  Guido  Are- 
tin,  a  monk  of  Arezzo,  in  Tufcany,  about  the  year 
1009  >  though  it  is  not  fo  properly  an  invention,  as  an 
improvement  on  the  diagram  or  fcale  of  the  ancients. 
See  Aretin. 

Several  alterations  have  been  made  in  the  gammut. 
M.  Le  Maire,  particularly,  has  added  a  feventh  note  \ 
and  the  Englifh  ufually  throw  out  both  ut  and 
fy  and  make  the  other  five  ferve  for  all. 

GANDER,  in  Ornithology,  the  male  of  the  goofe 
kind.  See  Anas,  Ornithology  Index . 

GANG-way,  is  the  feveral  paffages  or  ways  from 
one  part  of  the  fhip  to  the  other  ;  and  whatsoever  is 
laid  in  any  of  thofe  paffages  is  faid  to  lie  in  the  gang¬ 
way. 

GANGANELLI.  See  Clement  XIV. 
GANGES,  a  large  and  celebrated  river  of  India. 
It  has  its  fource  in  the  mountains  wffiich  border  on  Little 
Thibet,  in  96  degrees  of  longitude,  and  3  f  45'  of 
latitude.  It  croffes  feveral  kingdoms,  running  from 
north  to  fouth  -y  and  falls  into  the  bay  of  Bengal  by 
feveral  mouths.  The  waters  are  lowcft  in  April  and 
May,  and  higheft  before  the  end  of  September.  It 
overflows  yearly  like  the  Nile  5  and  renders  the  king¬ 


dom  of  Bengal  as  fruitful  as  that  of  the  Delta  in  E-  Ganglion 
gypt*.  people  i,n  thefe  parts  hold  the  water  of  ll 

this  river  in  high  veneration  ;  and  it  is  vifited  annually  ,  GaoL 
by  a  prodigious  number  of  pilgrims  from  all  parts  of  ^ 
India.  The  Englifh.  have  feveral  fettlements  on  this 
river,  which  will  be  taken  notice  of  in  their  proper 
places.  .  The  greateft  happinefs  that  many  of  the  In¬ 
dians  with  for,  is  to  die  in  this  river. 

GANGLION,  in  Anatomy,  denotes  a  knot  fre¬ 
quently  found  in  the  courfe  of  the  nerves,  and  which 
is  not  morbid  ;  for  wrherever  any  nerve  fends  out  a 
branch,  or  receives  one  from  another,  or  where  two 
nerves  join  together,  there  is  generally  a  ganglion  or 
plexus,  as  may  be  feen  at  the  beginning  of  all  the 
nerves  of  the  medulla  fpinalis,  and  in  many  other  pla¬ 
ces  of  the  body. 

Ganglion,  in  Surgery ,  a  hard  tubercle,  generally 
moveable,  in  the  external  or  internal  part  of  the  car¬ 
pus,  upon  the  tendons  or  ligaments  in  that  part  \  ufu- 
alJy  without  any  pain  to  the  patient. 

GANGRENE,  a  very  great  and  dangerous  degree 
of  inflammation,  wherein  the  parts  affected  begin  to 
corrupt,  and  put  on  a  ftate  of  putrefadlion.  See  Me¬ 
dicine,  and  Surgery. 

GANNET,  or  Sol  and  Goofe,  in  Ornithology ,  See 
Pelicanus,  Ornithology  Index, 

GANTLET,  or  Gauntlet,  a  large  kind  of  glove 
made  of  iron,  and  the  fingers  covered  with  fmall  plates. 

It  was  formerly  worn  by  the  cavaliers',  when  armed  at 
all  points.  The  word  is  derived  of  the  French  gante- 
let  ;  and  that  from  gand,  or  gnnt,  “  glove.” 

The  cafque  and  gauntlets  were  always  borne  in  the 
ancient  marches  in  ceremony.  Gauntlets  were  not  in¬ 
troduced  till  about  the  13  th  century. 

The  gauntlet  was  frequently  thrown  like  the  glove* 
by  way  of  challenge. 

GANTLOPE.  See  Gauntlqpe. 

GANYMEDE,  in  mythology,  a  beautiful  youth- 
of  Phrygia,  fon  of  Tros  and  brother  to  Ilus  \  accord¬ 
ing  to  Lucian,  he  was  the  fon  of  Dardanus.  Jupiter  wras 
charmed  with  him  j  and  carrying  him  away,  made  him 
his  cupbearer  in  the  room  of  Hebe.  Some  fay  that 
he  caufed  him  to  be  carried  away  by  an  eagle,  and 
others  affirm  he  wTas  himfelf  the  ravifher  under  the  form' 
of  that  bird.  He  deified  this  youth  ^  and  to  comfort 
his  father  made  a  prefent  to  him  of  fome  of  thofe  very 
fwift  horfes  upon  which  the  gods  rode. 

GAOL  ( Gaola .  Fr.  Geole,\.  e.  Caveola ,  u  a  cage 
for  birds”),  is  ufed  metaphorically  for  a  prifon.  It  is 
a  ftrong  place  or  houfe  for  keeping  of  debtors,  &c. 
and  wherein  a  man  is  reftrained  of  his  liberty  to  an- 
fwer  an  offence  done  againft  the  laws  :  and  every  coun¬ 
ty  hath  two  goals,  one  for  debtors,  which  may  be  any 
houfe  where  the  ffieriff  pleafes  }  the  other  for  the 
peace  and  matters  of  the  crown,  which  is  the  county 
gaol. 

If  a  gaol  be  out  of  repair,  or  infufficient,  &c.  ju- 
ftices  of  peace,  in  their  quarter  feffions,  may  contradl 
with  workmen  for  the  rebuilding  or  repairing  it  ;  and 
by  their  warrant  order  the  fum  agreed  on  for  that 
purpofe  to  be'  levied  on  the  feveral  hundreds,  and 
other  divifions  in  the  county  by  a  juft  rate,  1 1  and  12 
Will.  III.  c.  19.  See  Prison. 

Gaol  Delivery,  The  adminiftration  of  juftice  be-  * 
ing  originally  in  the  crown,  in  former  times  our  kings 

ini 
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Gaoler  in  petfon  rode  through  the  realm  once  In  feven  years, 

II  to  judge  of  and  determine  crimes  and  offences  }  after- 
Garamond.  war(j$  juftjces  [n  eyre  were  appointed  ;  and  fince,  ju- 
ftices  of  aflize  and  gaol  delivery,  &c.  A  commifTion  of 
gaol  delivery,  is  a  patent  in  nature  of  a  letter  from  the 
king  to  certain  perfons,  appointing  them  his  juftices, 
or  two  or  three  of  them,  and  authorizing  them  to  de¬ 
liver  his  gaol,  at  fuch  a  place,  of  the  prifoners  in  it  : 
for  which  purpofe  it  commands  them  to  meet  at  fuch 
a  place,  at  the  time  they  themfelvcs  fhall  appoint  5  and 
informs  them,  that,  for  the  fame  purpofe,  the  king 
hath  commanded  his  fh eriff  of  the  fame  county  to  bring 
all  the  prifoners  of  the  gaol,  and  their  attachments, 
before  them  at  the  day  appointed. 

The  juft  ices  of  gaol  delivery  are  empowered  by  the 
common  lawr  to  proceed  upon  indictments  of  felony, 
trefpafs,  &.c.  and  to  order  to  execution  or  reprieve  : 
they  may  likewife  difcharge  fuch  prifoners,  as  on  their 
trials  are  acquitted,  and  thofe  againft  whom,  on  pro¬ 
clamation  being  made,  no  evidence  has  appeared  : 
they  have  authority  to  try  offenders  for  treafon,  and 
to  punifh  many  particular  offences,  by  ffatute,  2  Hawk . 
24.  2.  Hale’s  HiJL  Placit.  Cor.  35. 

GAOLFR,  the  keeper  of  a  gaol  or  prifon.  She¬ 
riffs  are  to  make  fuch  gaolers  for  whom  they  will  be 
anfwerable  :  but  if  there  be  any  default  in  the  gaoler, 
an  action  lies  againft  him  for  an  efcape,  &.c.  yet  the 
Iheriff  is  moll  ufually  charged  \  2d  Inft.  592.  Where 
a  gaoler  kills  a  prifoner  by  hard  ufage,  it  is  felony  5  3 
Inft.  52.  No  fee  (hall  be  taken  by  gaolers,  but  what 
is  allowed  by  law,  and  fettled  by  the  judges,  who  may 
determine  petitions  againft  their  extortions,  &c.  2.  Geo. 

II.  c.  22. 

GAONS,  a  certain  order  of  Jewifh  doctors,  wTho 
appeared  in  the  Eaft,  after  the  doling  of  the  Talmud. 
The  word  Gaons  lignifies  u  excellent,  fubtime  as  in 
the  divinity  fchools  we  formerly  had  Irrefragable,  Sub¬ 
lime,  Refolute,  Angelic,  and  Subtile  doTors.  The 
Gaons  fucceeded  the  Seburaeans  or  Opiners  about  the 
beginning  of  the  lixth  century.  Chanan  Meifchtia 
was  the  head  and  firft  of  the  excellents.  He  reftored 
the  academy  of  Pandebita,  which  had  been  fhut  up  for 
30  years. 

GAR  fish,  Horn  jijh ,  or  Sea  needle .  See  Esox, 
Ichthyology  Index . 

GARAMA,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  the  capital  of 
the  Garamantes  in  Libya  Interior  \  near  the  fprmgs  of 
the  Cinyphus,  now  in  ruins.  Garamantes  the  people. 
It  lay  to  the  fouth  of  Gaetulia,  extending  from  the 
fp rings  of  the  Cinyphus,  and  the  adjacency  of  the  river 
Gir,  to  the  mountains  which  form  at  the  Vaflis  Gara- 
rnantica  (Pliny)  :  or  from  the  fprings  of  the  Bagrades 
to  the  lake  Nuba  (Ptolemy). 

GARAMOND,  Claude,  a  very  ingenious  letter- 
founder,  was  born  at  Paris  j  ivhere  he  began,  in  the 
year  1310,  to  found  his  printing  types  free  from  all 
the  remains  of  the  Gothic,  or  (as  it  is  generally  called) 
the  black  letter ,  and  brought  them  to  fuch  perfeTion, 
that  he  had  the  glory  of  furpaffing  all  who  vrent  before 
him,  and  of  being  fcarcely  ever  excelled  by  his  fuc- 
ceffors  in  that  ufeful  art.  His  types  were  prodigioufly 
multiplied  :  both  by  the  great  number  of  matrices  he 
ftruck,  and  the  types  formed  in  refemblance  of  his 
jn  all  parts  of  Europe.  Thus  in  Italy,  Germany, 
England,  and  Holland,  the  bookfellers,  by  way  of 
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recommending  their  books,  diftinguillied  the  type  by  Garaffe 
his  name  \  and  in  particular  the  fmall  Roman  was  Gar(|j 

by  way  of  excellence  known  among  the  printers  of  _ ^ _ J 

thefe  nations  by  the  name  of  Garamond V  fmall  Roman . 

By  the  fpecial  command  of  King  Francis  I.  he  founded 
three  fizes  of  Greek  types  for  the  ufe  of  Robert  Ste¬ 
phens,  who  writh  them  printed  all  his  beautiful  editions 
of  the  New  Teftament,  and  other  Greek  authors.  He 
died  at  Paris  in  1561. 

GARASSE,  Francis,  a  remarkable  Jefuitical  wri¬ 
ter,  the  firft  author  of  that  irreconcilable  enmity  that 
ftill  fubfifts  between  the  Jefuits  and  janfenifts,  in  the 
church  of  Rome,  was  born  at  Angoulefme  in  1585, 
and  entered  the  Jefuits  college  in  1600.  As  he  had 
a  quick  imagination,  a  ftrong  voice,  and  a  peculiar 
turn  to  wit,  he  became  a  popular  preacher  in  the  chief 
cities  of  France  ,  but  not  content  with  this  honour, 
he  diftinguillied  himfelf  ftill  more  by  his  writings, 
which  were  bold,  licentious,  and  produced  much  con- 
troverfy.  The  moft  confiderable  in  its  confequences 
was  entitled  La  fomme  theologique  des  veritez  capitales  de 
la  religion  Cretienne ;  which  was  firft  attacked  by  the 
abbot  of  St  Cyran,  who  obferving  in  it  a  prodigious 
number  of  fallifications  of  the  Scriptures  and  of  the 
fathers,  belides  many  heretical  and  impious  opinions, 
conceived  the  honour  of  the  church  required  him  to 
undertake  a  refutation.  Accordingly  he  publilhed  a 
full  anfwer  to  it  \  while  Garaffe’s  book  was  alfo  under 
examination  of  the  doTors  of  the  Sorbonne,  by  whom 
it  was  afterwards  condemned.  Garaffe  replied  to  St 
Cyran  ,  but  the  two  parties  of  Jefuits  and  Janfenifts,  of 
W’hom  thefe  were  refpeTively  the  champions,  grew  to 
an  implacable  animofity  againft  each  other,  that  is  not 
even  now  likely  to  fubfide.  The  Jefuits  were  forced  to 
remove  their  brother  to  a  diftance  from  Paris  j  where, 
probably  weary  of  his  inaTive  obfeurity,  when  the 
plague  raged  at  Poi Tiers  in  1631,  he  begged  leave  of 
his  fuperior  to  attend  the  lick,  in  which  charitable  of¬ 
fice  he  caught  the  diforder,  and  died. 

GARBE,  in  Heraldry ,  a  fheaf  of  any  kind  of  grain, 
borne  in  feveral  coats  of  arms,  and  faid  to  reprefent 
fummer,  as  a  bunch  of  grapes  does  autumn. 

GARBLE,  a  word  ufed  to  iignify  the  aTion  of 
feparating  the  drofs  and  duft  from  fpice,  drugs,  &c. 
Garbling  is  the  cleanfing  and  purifying  the  good  from 
the  bad  \  and  may  come  from  the  Italian  garboy  i.  e. 
finery  or  neatnefs  :  and  hence,  probably,  we  fay,  when 
we  fee  a  man  in  a  neat  habit,  that  he  is  in  handfome 
garb. 

GARCILASSO,  de  la  Vega,  an  eminent  Spanilh 
poet,  was  born  at  Tole  o,  in  1503.  -^e  was 

younger  fon  of  a  man  of  rank,  who  had  been  employed 
in  negociating  bufmefs  of  importance.  Garcilaffo  was 
diftinguilhed  for  his  wit  and  bravery,  and  in  a  particu¬ 
lar  manner  for  his  poetical  talents.  He  wras  chiefly  in- 
ftrumental  in  giving  popularity  to  an  innovation  of  his 
friend  Bofcan,  who  introduced  meafures  borrowed  from 
the  Italians.  His  works  confift  chiefly  of.  paftorals, 
which  have  a  tedious  prolixity.  He  is  chiefly  noted 
for  tendernefs,  which  is  remarkably  coufpicuous  in 
fome  of  his  fonnets.  He  is  freer  of  bombaft  than  the 
generality  of  his  countrymen,  owing. to  his  familiar  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  ancients  \  and  it  is  faid  that  his 
learning  and  tafte  were  fuperior  to  his  genius.  He  foh 
lowed  the  profeffion  of  arms,  and  attended  Charles  V. 

in 
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Garcinia  in  a  number  of  his  expeditions.  He  loft  his  life  at  the 
^  11^  attack  of  a  fortrefs  in  Provence,  when  only  33  years  of 
age.  GarcilafTo  is  alfo  the  name  of  an  author,  a  native 
of  Cufco  in  Peru,  who  compofed  a  hiftory  of  Florida 
in  the  Spaiiifh  language,  and  another  of  Peru  and  its 
Incas. 

GARCINIA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
dodecandria  clafs  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  rank¬ 
ing  under  the  18th  order,  Bicornes.  See  Botany 
Index . 

GAR  CON,  or  Garsoon,  a  French  term,  literally 
fignifying  a  boy  or  male  child  any  time  before  his  mar¬ 
riage. — It  is  alfo  applied  to  divers  inferior  officers, 
among  us  called  groom ,  garpiones .  Thus  all  the  fer- 
vants  in  the  French  king’s  chambers,  wardrobe,  &.c. 
who  do  the  leifer  offices  thereof  under  the  proper 
officers,  are  called  garpons  de  la  chambre ,  de  la  garde- 
robe,  See. 

GARDANT,  or  Guard  ant,  in  Heraldry ,  denotes 
any  bead  full  faced,  and  looking  right  forward. 

GARDEN,  Francis,  better  known  to  the  public 
by  the  title  of  Lord  Gardenjlone ,  was  born  at  Edin¬ 
burgh  June  24th,  in  the  year  1721.  His  father  was 
Alexander  Garden  of  Troup,  an  opulent  landholder 
in  Aberdeenfhire  ;  his  mother  was  Jane,  daughter  of 
Sir  Francis  Grant  of  Cullen,  S.  C.  I. 

After  palling  through  the  ufual  courfe  of  liberal  edu¬ 
cation  at  the  fchool  and  the  univerfity,  he  betook  him- 
felf  to  the  ftudy  of  law  for  his  profeffion  }  and  in  the  year 
1 744  he  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  Faculty  of  Ad¬ 
vocates,  and  called  to  the  Scottifh  bar. 

In  his  practice  as  an  advocate  he  foon  began  to  be 
diftinguiflied,  by  a  ftrong,  native  re&itude  of  under- 
ftanding ;  by  that  vivacity  of  apprchenfion  and  imagi¬ 
nation,  which  is  commonly  denominated  genius ;  by 
manly  candour  in  argument,  often  more  perfuafive  than 
fubtlety  and  fophiftical  artifice  ;  by  powers  which,  with 
diligence,  might  eafily  attain  to  the  higheft  eminence 
of  the  profeffion.  But  the  fame  ’ftrength,  opennefs, 
and  ardour  of  mind,  which  diftinguifhed  him  fo  advan- 
tageoufly  among  the  pleaders  at  the  bar,  tended  to 
give  him  a  fondnefs  for  the  gay  enjoyments  of  convi¬ 
vial  intercourfe,  which  was  unfavourable  to  his  progrefs 
in  juridical  erudition.  Shining  in  the  focial  and  con¬ 
vivial  circle,  he  became  lefs  folicitoufly  ambitious  than 
he  might  otherwife  have  been,  of  the  chara&cr  of  an 
eloquent  advocate,  or  of  a  profound  and  learned  law¬ 
yer.  The  vivacity  of  his  genius  was  averfe  from  au- 
ftere  and  plodding  ftudy,  while  it  was  captivated  by 
the  fafeinations  of  polite  learning,  and  of  the  fine  arts. 
Nor  did  he  always  cfcape  thofe  exceffes  in  the  purfuit 
of  pleafure  into  which  the  temptations  of  opening  life 
are  apt,  occafionally,  to  feduce  the  moft  liberal  and  in¬ 
genuous  youth.  But  his  cheerful  conviviality,  his  wit, 
humour,  tafte,  good-nature,  and  benevolence  of  heart, 
rendered  him  the  delight  of  all  his  acquaintance.  He 
became  his  majefty’s  folicitor  July  3d,  1764. 

At  length  the  worth  of  his  charafter,  and  his  abL 
lities  as  a  lawyer,  recommended  him  to  the  office  of  a 
judge  in  the  courts  of  feffion  and  jufticiary,  the 
fupreme  judicatures,  civil  and  criminal,  for  Scot¬ 
land.  His  place  in  the  court  of  feffion  he  continued 
to  occupy  till  his  death  ;  but  had,  fome  years  before, 
refigned  the  office  of  a  commiflioner  of  jufticiary,  and 
in  recompence  got  a  penfion  of  j200l.  per  annum. 
VOL.  IX.  Part  I. 


Clear  difeernment,  ftrong  good  fenfe,  confcientious  ho-  Garden, 
nefty,  and  amiable  benevolence,  remarkably  diftinguifh-  J 

ed  all  his  opinions  and  condu&  as  a  judge. 

In  the  year  1762  he  purchafed  the  eftate  of  John- 
fton,  in  the  county  of  Kincardine.  Within  a  few 
years  after  he  began  to  attempt  a  plan  of  the  moft  li¬ 
beral  improvement  of  the  value  of  this  eftate,  by  an  ex- 
tenfion  of  the  village  of  Laurencekirk,  adjoining.  Fie 
offered  leafes  of  fmall  farms,  and  of  ground  for  building 
upon,  which  were  to  laft  for  the  term  of  one  hundred 
years ;  and  of  which  the  conditions  were  extremely  in¬ 
viting  to  the  labourers  and  tradefmen  of  the  furround- 
ing  country.  Thefe  offers  were  eagerly  liftened  to. 

More  defirous  to  make  the  attempt  beneficial  to  the 
country  than  to  derive  profit  from  it  to  himfelf,  he 
was  induced,  within  a  few  years,  to  reduce  his  ground- 
rents  to  one-half  of  the  original  rate. — Weavers,  join¬ 
ers,  fhoemakers,  and  other  artifans  in  a  confiderable 
number,  reforted  to  fettle  in  the  riling  village.  His 
lordfhip’s  earneftnefs  for  the  fuccefs  of  his  proje£l, 
and  to  promote  the  profperity  of  the  good  people 
whom  he  had  received  under  his  protection,  led  him  to 
engage  in  feveral  undertakings }  by  the  failure  of  which 
he  incurred  confiderable  Ioffes.  Proje&s  of  a  print- 
field,  and  of  manufaCiures  of  linen  and  of  ftockings* 
attempted  with  fanguine  hopes  in  the  new  village,  and 
chiefly  at  his  lordfhip’s  rifk  and  expence,  mifgave  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  might  well  have  finally  difgufted  a  man 
of  lefs  fteady  and  ardent  philanthropy  with  every  fuch 
engagement.  But  the  village  ftill  continued  to  advance. 

It  grew  up  under  his  lordfhip’s  eye,  and  was  the  fa¬ 
vourite  objeCt  of  his  care.  In  the  year  1779,  Pro~ 
cured  it  to  be  ereCted  into  a  burgh  of  barony  }  having 
a  magi  ft  racy,  an  annual  fair,  and  a  weekly  market.  He 
provided  in  it  a  good  inn  for  the  reception  of  travel¬ 
lers  5  and  with  an  uncommon  attention  to  the  enter¬ 
tainment  of  the  guefts  who  might  refort  to  it,  furnifhed 
this  inn  with  a  library  of  books  for  their  amufement. 

He  invited  an  artift  for  drawing,  from  the  continent, 
to  fettle  at  Laurencekirk.  He  had  the  pleafure  of 
feeing  a  confiderable  linen-manufaCture  at  length  fixed 
in  it.  A  bleachfield  was  alfo  eftabliffied  as  a  natural 
counterpart  to  the  linen-manufaCture.  Before  his 
lordfhip’s  death,  he  faw  his  plan  of  improving  thq 
condition  of  the  labourers,  by  the  formation  of  a  new 
village  at  Laurencekirk,  crowned  with  fuccefs  beyond 
his  moft  fanguine  hopes.  He  has  acknowledged,  with  an 
amiable  franknefs,  in  a  memoir  concerning  this  village, 

“  That  he  had  tried,  in  fome  meafure,  a  variety  of  the  plea- 
fures  which  mankind  purfue  5  but  never  relifhed  any  fo 
much  as  the  pleafure  arifing  from  the  progrefs  of  his 
village.” 

In  the  year  1785,  upon  the  death  of  his  elder  bro¬ 
ther,  Alexander  Garden  of  Troup,  M.  P.  for  Aberdeen¬ 
fhire,  Lord  Gardenftone  fucceeded  to  the  poffeffion  of  „ 
the  family  eftates,  .which  were  very  confiderable.  Un¬ 
til  this  time  his  lordfhip’s  income  bad  never  been 
more  than  adequate  to  the  liberal  expence  into  which 
his  rank,  and  the  generofity  of  his  nature,  unavoidably 
led  him.  But  the  addition  of  a  fortune  of  about 
three  thoufand  pounds  a-year  to  his  former  revenue, 
gave  him  the  power  of  performing  many  adls  of  bene¬ 
ficence  with  which  he  could  not  before  gratify  his 
good  heart.  It  was  happy,  likewife,  that  his  fuccef- 
ilon  to  this  ample  income,  at  a  period  when  the  vigour 
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Garden,  of  liis  ccmditution  was  rapidly  yielding,  to  tlie  infirmi- 
ties  of  old  age,  enabled  him  to  leek  relief,  by  a  partial 
reflation  from  bufmefs,  by  travel,  and  by.  other  .means, 
which  could  not  have  been  eafily  compatible  with  the 
previous  date  of  his  fortune. 

In  the  month  of  Sept.  1786,  he  fet  out  from  Lon¬ 
don  for  Dover,  and  pafled  over  into  France.  After  vilit- 
Ing  Paris,  he  proceeded  to  Provence,  and  fpent  the 
winter  months  in  the  genial  climate  of  Hieres. .  In  the 
ip  ring  of  1787  he  returned  northwards,  vifiting  Ge¬ 
neva,  Switzerland,  the  Netherlands,  and  the  Dutch 
provinces,  and  pafling  through  Germany  into  Italy. 
With  a  fond  curiofity,  attentive  alike  to  the  wonders 
of  nature,  to  the  noble  monuments  of  the  arts,  and 
to  the  awful  remains  of  ancient  grandeur,  with  which 
Italy  abounds,  he  vifited  all  its  great  cities,  and  fur- 
vcyed  almoft  every  remarkable  and  famous  feene  that  it 
exhibits. 

His  fird  objeft,  in  thefe  travels,  was  to  obtain  the 
redoration  of  his  declining  health  by  the  influence  of  a 
milder  climate,  by  gentle,  continued,  and  varied  exer- 
cife  3  by  that  pleafmg  exhilaration  of  the  temper  and 
fpirits,  which  is  the  bed  medicine  to  health,  and  is  mod 
diccefsfully  produced  by  frequent  change  of  place,  and 
of  the  obje&s  of  attention.  But  the  curiofities  of  na¬ 
ture  and  art,  in  thofe  countries  through  which  he  tra¬ 
velled,  could  not  fail  to  attract,  in  a  powerful  manner, 
the  curiofity  of  a  mind  cultivated  and  ingenious  as  his. 
He,  whole  bread  glowed  with  the  mod  ardent  philan¬ 
thropy,  could  not  view  the  varied  works  and  manners 
of  a  diverfity  of  nations  of  his  fellow  men,  without  be¬ 
ing  deeply  intereded  by  all  thofe  circumdances  which 
might  appear  to  mark  their  fortunes  as  happy  or 
wretched.  He  eagerly  colle&ed  fpecimens  of  the  fpars, 
the  {hells,  the  drata,  of  rocks,  and  the  veins  of  metals, 
in  the  feveral  countries  through  which  he  pafled.  He 
amaffed  alfo  cameos,  medals,  and  paintings.  He  en¬ 
quired  into  Icience,  literature,  and  local  inditutions. 
He  wrote  down  his  obfervations,  from  time  to  time  3 
not  indeed  with  the  minute  care  of  a  pedant,  or  the 
olfentatious  labour  of  a  man  travelling  with  a  defign  to 
publidi  an  account  of  his  travels  3  but  Amply  to  aid 
•  memory  and  imagination  in  the  future  remembrance  of 
obje£ls  ufeful  or  agreeable. 

After  an  abfence  of  about  three  years,  he  returned 
to  his  native  county.  The  lad  years  were  fpent  in 
the  difeharge  of  the  duties  of  his  ofRce  as  a  judge  5  in 
focial  intercourfe  with  his  friends,  among  whom  was 
the  venerable  Lord  Monboddo,  and  others  of  the  mod 
?efpe&able  charafters  that  our  country  has  to  boad 
of  3  in  the  performance  of  a  thoufand  generous  offices 
of  benevolence  and  humanity  3  in  cheridiing  thofe  fine 
arts,  of  which  he  was  an  eminent  admirer  and  judge  3 
and  above  all,  in  promoting  the  comfort,  and  encou¬ 
raging  the  induftry  of  his  dependants,  and  in  lending 
his  aid  to  every  rational  attempt  at  the  improvement  of 
public  economy  and  public  virtue. 

St  Bernard’s  Well,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Edin¬ 
burgh,  had  been,  long  dnee,  didinguiihed  for  the  me¬ 
dicinal  virtues  of  its  waters.  But  various  circumdan¬ 
ces  had  alfo  concurred  of  late  to  throw  it  into  negleft. 
Yet  its  Waters  being  drongly  mineralized  by  a  fulphu- 
rated  hydrogenous  gas,  were,  by  this  means,  unquef- 
tionably  qualified  to  operate,  with  highly  beneficial  ef¬ 
fects,  ii>  the  cure  of  various  difeafes.  The  qualities  of 
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this  mineral  water  falling  under  Lord  Gardendone’s  Garden, 
notice,  he  was  induced  to  purchafe  the  property  of  the 
well,  to  dire 61  it  to  be  cleared  from  furrounding  ob- 
dacles,  which  contaminated  the  virtues  of  the  water,  or 
made  it  inacceffible  3  to  ereft  a  beautiful  and  commo¬ 
dious  edifice  over  it  3  and  to  appoint  proper  perfons  to 
didribute  the  water,  for  a  very  trivial  compenfation,  to 
the  public.  The  well  lies  at  a  didance  from  Edin¬ 
burgh,  which  is  very  convenient  for  a  dimmer  morn¬ 
ing’s  walk.  Within  the  few  years  which  have  pafled 
fince  Lord  Gardenfloners  benevolent  care  brought  it 
into  notice,  it  has  attra£!ed  many  of  the  inhabitants  of 
that  city  to  vifit  in  the  mornings  of  fpring  and  dimmer. 

And,  undoubtedly,  the  agreeable  exercife  to  which  they 
have  thus  been  allured,  and  the  falutary  effe6fs  of  the 
water,  have  contributed,  in  no  mean  degree,  to  difpel 
difeafe,  and  to  confirm,  or  re-edablidi  health.  Such 
monuments  are  worthy  to  preferve  the  memory  of  a 
patriotic  and  a  good  man  ! 

As  an  amufement  for  the  lad  two  or  three  years  of 
his  life,  when  his  increafing  infirmities  precluded  him 
from  more  a£live  exercife,  and  from  mingling  fo  fre¬ 
quently  in  the  fociety  of  his  friends  as  was  agreeable 
to  his  focial  and  convivial  temper,  he  bethought  him- 
felf  of  reviling  fome  of  the  jeux  d'e/prit,  and  light  fugi¬ 
tive  pieces,  in  vdiich  he  had  indulged  the  gaiety  of  his 
fancy,  in  his  earlier  days  3  and  a  fmall  volume  of  poems 
was  publidied,  in  which  the  bed  pieces  are,  upon  good 
authority,  aferibed  to  Lord  Gardendone.  He  revifed 
alfo  the  memorandums  which  he  had  made  upon  his 
travels,  and  permitted  them  to  be  fent  to  prefs.  The 
two  former  volumes  were  publidied  one  after  another 
while  his  lorddiip  was  yet  alive  3  the  third  after  his 
death.  They  met  with  a  very  favourable  reception  in 
tbe  world,  and  were  honoured  with  the  high  approba¬ 
tion  of  the  mod  refpe&able  writers  of  periodical  criti- 
cifm.  They  convey  much  agreeable  information,  and 
befpeak  an  elegant,  enlightened,  and  amiable  mind. 

The  lad  volume  is  filled  chiefly  with  memorandums  of 
his  lorddiip’s  travels  in  Italy  3  and  contains  many  in- 
tereding  criticiftns  upon  fome  of  the  nobled  produc¬ 
tions  of  the  fine  arts  of  painting  and  fculpture. 

His  lorddiip’s  health  had  long  been  declining  3  and 
he  died  a  bachelor  on  the  22d  of  July  1793,  lamented 
by  his  relations  and  friends,  by  his  tenants  and  humble 
dependants,  and  by  all  true  patriots  and  good  men  to 
whom  his  merits  and  virtues  were  known. 

GARDEN,  a  piece  of  ground  properly  laid  out, 
cultivated,  and  ornamented  with  a  variety  of  plants, 
flowers,  fruits,  &c.  See  GARDENING. 

Gardens  are  ufually  didinguifhed  into  flower  garden, 
fruit  garden,  and  kitchen  garden  :  the  fird  of  which, 
being  defigned  for  pleafure  and  ornament,  is  to  be  pla¬ 
ced  in  the  mod  confpicuous  part,  that  is,  next  to  the 
back  front  of  the  houfe  3  and  the  two  latter,  being  de¬ 
figned  for  ufe,  ftiould  be  placed  lefs  in  fight.  But 
though  the  fruit  and  kitchen  gardens  are  here  mention¬ 
ed  as  two  diftintt  gardens,  yet  they  are  now  ufually  in 
one  3  and  that  with  good  reafon,  fince  they  both  re¬ 
quire  a  good  foil  and  expofure,  and  equally  require  to 
be  placed  out  of  the  view  of  the  houfe. 

In  the  choice  of  a  place  proper  for  a  garden,  the 
mod  effential  points  to  be  confidered  are,  the  fituation, 
the  foil,  the  expofure,  water,  and  profpeft. 

Id,  As  to  the  fituation,  it  ought  to  be  fuch  a*  one 
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Garden,  as  is  wholefome,  and  in  a  place  neither  too  high  nor 
v'llJ  too  low ;  for  if  a  garden  be  too  high,  it  will  be  ex- 
pofed  to  the  winds,  which  are  very  prejudicial  to  trees  5 
and  if  it  be  too  low,  the  dampnefs,  the  vCrmine,  and 
the  venomous  creatures  that  breed  in  ponds  and  mar- 
ftiy  places,  add  much  to  their  infalubrity.  The  molt 
happy  fituation  is  on  the  fide  of  a  hill,  especially  if  the 
dope  be  eafy,  and  in  a  manner  imperceptible ;  if  a 
good  deal  of  level  ground  be  near  the  houfe  ;  and  if  it 
*  abounds  with  fprings  of  water  :  for,  being  ffieltered 
from  the  fury  of  the  winds  and  the  violent  heat  of  the 
fun,  a  temperate  air  will  be  there  enjoyed  j  and  the 
water  that  defcends  from  the  top  of  the  hill,  either  from 
fprings  or  rain,  will  not  only  fupply  fountains,  canals, 
and  cafcades  for  ornament,  but,  when  it  has  performed 
its  office,  will  water  the  adjacent  valleys,  and,  if  it  be 
not  differed  to  ftagnate,  will  render  them  fertile  and 
wholefome. 

2dly,  A  good  earth  or  foil  is  next  to  be  confidered  5 
for  it  is  fcarce  poffible  to  make  a  fine  garden  in  a  bad 
foil.  There  are  indeed  ways  to  meliorate  ground,  but 
they  are  very  expenfive  5  and  fometimes,  when  the  ex¬ 
pence  has  been  bellowed  of  laying  good  earth  three 
feet  deep  over  the  whole  furface,  a  whole  garden  has 
been  ruined,  when  the  roots  of  the  trees  have  come 
to  reach  the  natural  bottom.  To  judge  of  the  quality 
of  the  foil,  obferve  whether  there  be  any  heath,  thirties, 
or  fuch  like  weeds,  growing  fpontaneoully  in  it  5  for 
they  are  certain  figns  that  the  ground  is  poor.  'Or  if 
there  be  large  trees  growing  thereabouts,  obferve  whe¬ 
ther  they  grow'  crooked,  ill  lhaped,  and  grubby  ;  and 
whether  they  are  of  a  faded  green,  and  full  of  mofs,  or 
infelted  wdth  vermine  :  if  this  be  the  cafe,  the  place  is 
to.  be  rejected.  But,  on  the  contrary,  if  it  be  covered 
with  good  grafs  fit  for  pafture,  you  may  then  be  encou¬ 
raged,  to  try  the  depth  of  the  foil.  To  know  this,  dig 
holes  in  feveral  places,  fix  feet  wide  and  four  deep  ;  and 
if  you  find  three  feet  of  good  earth  it  will  do  very  well, 
but  lefs  than  two  will  not  be  fufficient.  The  quality  of 
good  ground,  is  neither  to  be  llony  nor  too  hard  to 
work  ;  neither  too  dry,  too  moifl,  nor  too  fandy  and 
light ;  nor  too  ffrong  and  clayey,  which  is  the  word  of 
all  for  gardens. 

3diy,  The  next  requifite  is  water  ;  the  want  of  which 
is  one  of  the  greateft  inconveniences  that  can  attend  a 
garden,  and  will  bring  a  certain  mortality  upon  what¬ 
ever  is  planted  in  it,  efpecially  in  the  greater  droughts 
that  often  happen  in  a  hot  and  dry  fituation  in  fummer  • 
befides  its  ufefulnefs  in  fine  gardens  for  making  foun¬ 
tains,  canals,  cafcades,  &c.  which  are  the  greatefl  orna¬ 
ments  of  a  garden. 

4thly,  The  lafl  thing  to  be  confidered  is  the  profpe£t 
of  a  fine  country  ;  and  though  this  is  not  fo  abfolutely 
neceffary  as  water,  yet  it  is  one  of  the  moff  agreeable 
beauties  of  a  fine  garden  :  befides,  if  a  garden  be  plant¬ 
ed  in  a  low  place  that  has  no  kind  of  profpedl,  it  will 
not  only  be  difagreeable  but  unw'holefome. 

In  the  laying  out  and  planting  of  gardens,  the  beau¬ 
ties  of  nature  ffiould  ahvays  be  dudied  5  for  the  nearer 
a  garden  approaches  to  nature,  the  longer  it  will  pleafe. 
According  to  Mr  Miller,  the  area  of  a  handfome  gar¬ 
den  may  take  up  30  or  40  acres,  but  not  more  ;  and 
the  following  rules  diould  be  obferved  in  the  difpofition 
of  it.  There  ought  ahvays  to  be  a  defcent  of  at  lead 


three  deps  from  the  houfe  to  the  garden  ;  this  will  ren-'  Garden, 
der  the  houfe  more  dry  and  wholefome,  and  the  profpeft  "V~ 
on  entering  the  garden  more  extenfive.- — The  fird  thing 
that  ought  to  prefent  itfelf  to  view  ffiould  be  an  open 
lawn  of  grafs,  which  ought  to  be  confiderably  broader 
than  the  front  of  the  building  •  and  if  the  depth  be 
one  half  more  than  the  width,  it  will  have  a  better  ef¬ 
fect  :  if  on  the  fides  of  the  lawn  there  are  trees  planted 
irregularly,,  by  w'ay  of  open  groves,  the  regularity  of 
the  lawn  will  be  broken,  and  the  whole  rendered  more 
like  nature.  For  the  convenience  of  walking  in  damp 
weather,  this  lawn  ffiould  be  furrounded  with  a  gravel 
walk,  on  the  outfide  of  which  ffiould  be  borders  three 
or  four  feet  wide  for  flowers  :  and  from  the  back  of 
thefe  the  profped  will  be  agreeably  terminated  by  a 
dope  of  evergreen  ffirubs  ;  which,  however,  diould  ne¬ 
ver  be  differed  to  exclude  agreeable  profpeds,  or  the 
view  of  handfome'  buildings.  Thefe  w'alks  may  lead 
through  the  different  plantations,  gently  winding  about 
in  an  eafy  natural  manner  •  which  will  be  more  agree¬ 
able  than  either  thofe  long  flraight  w'alks,  too  frequent¬ 
ly  feen  in  gardens,  or  thofe  ferpentine  windings  that 
are  twided  about  into  fo  many  ffiort  turns  as  to  render 
it  difficult  to  walk  in  them  }  and  as  no  garden  can  be 
pleading  where  there  is  a  want  of  ffiade  and  ffielter,  thefe 
walks  ffiould  lead  as  foon  as  poffible  into  plantations, 
where  perfons  may  w?alk  in  private,  and  be  dickered 
from  the  wind. 

Narrow  rivulets,  if  they  have  a  condant  dream,  and 
are  judicioudy  led  about  a  garden,  have  a  better  effeft 
than  many  of  the  large  dagnating  ponds  or  canals  fo 
frequently  made  in  large  gardens.  When  wilderneffes 
are  intended,  they  ffiould  not  be  cut  into  dars  and 
other  ridiculous  figures,  nor  formed  into  mazes  of  laby¬ 
rinths,  which  in  a  great  dedgn  appear  trifling. 

In  fhort,  the  feveral  parts  of  a  garden  diould  be  di- 
verfified  j  but  in  places  where  the  eye  takes  in  the 
whole  at  once,  the  two  fides  diould  be  always  the  fame. 

In  the  bufinefs  of  defigns,  the  aim  ffiould  be  always  at 
what  is  natural,  great,  and  noble.  The  general  difpo¬ 
fition  of  a  garden  and  of  its  parts  ought  to  be  accom¬ 
modated  to  the  different  fituations  of  the  ground,  to  hu¬ 
mour  its  inequalities,  to  proportion  the  number  and  forts 
of  trees  and  dirubs  to  each  part,  and  to  ffiut  out  from 
the  view  of  the  garden  no  obje&s  that  may  become  or¬ 
namental.  But  for  a  more  extended  view'  of  this  fub* 
je6l,  fee  the  article  Gardening. 

A  practical  attention  to  a  garden,  is  by  fome  efteem- 
ed  a  degrading  employment.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that 
padoral  and  agricultural  manners,  if  we  may  form  a 
judgment  from  the  dignified  deferiptions  of  Virgil,  are 
greatly  degenerated.  The  employments  of  ffiepherds 
and  huffiandmen  are  now  become  mean  and  fordid.  The 
work  of  the  gayden  is  ufually  left  to  a  peafant.  Nor  is 
it  unreafonable  to  affign  the  labour,  which  wearies  with¬ 
out  amufement,  to  thofe  wffio  are  fufficiently  amufed  by 
the  profpeft  of  their  w'ages.  But  the  operations  of 
grafting,  of  inoculating,  of  pruning,  of  tranfplanting, 
are  curious  experiments  in  natural  philofophy ;  and  that 
they  are  pleafing  as  well  as  curious,  thofe  can  tefiify 
W'ho  remember  wffiat  they  felt  on  feeing  their  attempts 
in  the  amufement  of  practical  gardening  attended  W'ith 
fuccefs.  Among  the  employments  fuitable  to  old  age, 

Cicero  has  enumerated  the  fuperintendence  of  a  garden. 

3  B  2  It 
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Garden.  It  requires  no  great  exertion  of  mind  or  body  5  and  its 
'  fatisfa&ions  are  of  that  kind  which  pleafe  without  vio¬ 
lent  agitation.  Its  beneficial  influence  on  health  is  an 
additional  reafon  for  an  attention  to  it  at  an  age  when 

infirmities  abound.  #  , 

In  almoft  every  defcription  of  the  teats  ot  the 
bleffed,  ideas  of  a  garden  feem  to  have  predominated. 
The  word  Paradife  itfelf  is  fynonymous  with  garden. 
The  fields  of  Elyiium,  that  fvveet  region  of  poefy,  are 
adorned  with  all  that  imagination  can  conceive  to  be 
delightful.  Some  of  the  moft  pleafing  paflages  of  Mil- 
ton,  are  thofe  in  which  he  reprefents  the  happy  pair 
engaged  in  cultivating  their  blifsful  abode.  Poets  have 
always  been  delighted  with  the  beauties  of  a  garden. 
Lucan  is  reprefented  by  Juvenal  as  repofing  in  his 
garden.  Virgil’s  Georgies  prove  him  to  have  been 
captivated  with  rural  fcenes  \  though,  to  the  furprife  of 


his’  readers,  he  has  not  affigned  a  book  to  the  fubjeft  of 
a  garden.  Our  Shenftone  made  it  his  iludy  ;  but,  with 
all  his  tafte  and  fondnefs  for  it,  he  was  not  happy  in 
it.  The  captivating  fcenes  w7hich  he  created  at  the 
Leafowes,  afforded  him,  it  is  faid,  little  pleafure  in 
the  abfence  of  fpeflators.  The  truth  is,  he  made  the 
embellifhment  of  his  grounds,  which  fhould  have  been 
the  amufement  of  his  life,  the  bufinefs  of  it  j  and 
involved  himfelf  in  fuch  troubles,  by  the  expences 
it  occaiioned,  as  neceffarily  excluded  tranquil  enjoy- 
ment. 

It  is  the  lot  of  few,  in  comparifon,  to  poffefs  territo¬ 
ries  like  his,  extenfive,  and  fufficiently  well  adapted  to 
conftitute  an  ornamented  farm.  Still  fewer  are  ca¬ 
pable  of  fupporting  the  expence  of  preferving  it  m 
good  condition.  But  let  not  the  rich  fuppofe  they 
have  appropriated  the  pleafures  of  a  garden.  The 
poffeffor  of  an  acre,  or  a  fmaller  portion,  may  receive 
a  real  pleafure,  from  obferving  the  progrefs  of  vegeta¬ 
tion,  even  in  a  plantation  of  culinary  plants.  .  A  very 
limited  tra£t,  properly  attended  to,  will  furnifh  ample 
employment  for  an  individual.  Nor  let  it  be  thought 
a  mean  care  j  for  the  fame  hand  that  raifed  the  cedar, 
formed  the  hyffop  on  the  wall.  Even  the  orchard, 
cultivated  folely  for  advantage,  exhibits  beauties  une¬ 
qualled  in  the  fhrubbery  j  nor  can  the  greenhoufe  pro¬ 
duce  an  appearance  to  exceed  the  bloffom  of  the  apple 
and  the  almond. 

Hanging  Gardens ,  in  antiquity,  gardens  raifed  on 
arches  by  Nebuchadnezzar  king  of  Babylon,  in  or¬ 
der  to  gratify  his  wife  Amy&is,  daughter  of  Aftyages 
king  of  Media.  Quintus  Curtius  makes  them  equal  in 
height  to  the  walls  of  the  city,  viz.  50  feet.  They 
contained  a  fquare  of  400  feet  on  every  fide,  and  were 
carried  up  into  the  air  in  feveral  terraces  laid  above 
one  another,  and  the  afcent  from  terrace  to  terrace  was 
by  flairs  10  feet  wide.  The  arches  fuflaining  the 
whole  pile  were  raifed  above  one  another,  and  it  was 
ilreno-thened  by  a  wall,  furrounding  it  on  every  fide, 
of  22  feet  in  thicknefs.  The  floors  of  each  of  the  ter¬ 
races  were  laid  in  the  following  manner  $  on  the  top 
of  the  arches  were  firft  laid  large  flat  flones  16  feet 
long  and  4  broad,  and  over  them  was  a  layer  of  reeds 
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mixed  with  a  great  quantity  of  bitumen,  over  which 
were  two  rows  of  bricks  clofely  cemented  together  by 
plafter,  and  over  all  were  laid  thick  fheets  of  lead  ; 
and  laftly,  Upon  the  lead  was  laid  the  mould  of  the  gar¬ 
den.  The  mould  or  earth  was  of  fuch  a  depth  as  to  ad¬ 
mit  the  larged  trees  to  take  root  and  grow  5  and  it  was 
covered  with  various  kinds  of  trees,  plants,  and  flowers. 
In  the  upper  terrace  there  was  an  aquedudl  or  engine, 
whereby  water  was  drawn  up  out  of  the  river  for  water¬ 
ing  the  whole  garden. 

Floating  Gardens .  We  are  informed  by  the  aobe 
Clavigero  in  his  Hidory  of  Mexico,  that  when  the 
Mexicans  were  brought  under  fubje&ion  to  the  Col- 
huan  and  Tepanecan  nations,  and  confined  to  the 
miferable  little  iflands  in  the  lake  of  Mexico,  they 
ceafed  for  fome  years  to  cultivate  the  land,  becaufe 
they  had  none,  until  neceifity  and  indudry  together 
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taught  them  to  form  moveable  fields  and  gardens,  which 
floated  on  the  waters  of  the  lake.  The  method  which 
they  purfued  to  make  thefe,  and  which  they  ftill  prac- 
tife,  is  extremely  Ample.  They  plait  and  twill  willows 
and  roots  of  marih  plants  or  other  materials  together, 
which  are  light,  but  capable  of  fupporting  the  earth 
of  the  garden  firmly  united.  Upon  this  foundation  they 
lay  the  light  bufhes  which  float  on  the  lake  j  and  over 
all,  the  mud  and  dirt  which  they  draw  up  from  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  fame  lake.  Their  regular  figure  is  quadran¬ 
gular  ;  their  length  and  breadth  various  :  but  generally 
they  are  about  eight  perches  long,  and  not  more  than 
three  in  breadth,  and  have  lefs  than  a  foot  of  elevation 
above  the  furface  of  the  water.  Thefe  were  the  firft  fields 
which  the  Mexicans  owned  after  the  foundation  of 
Mexico ;  there  they  firft  cultivated  the  maize,  great  pep¬ 
per,  and  other  plants  neceffary  for  their  lupport.  In 
progrefs  of  time,  as  thofe  fields  grew  numerous  from 
the  induftry  of  the  people,  there  were  among  them 
gardens  of  flowers  and  odoriferous  plants,  which  were 
employed  in  the  worlhip  of  their  gods,  and  ferved  for 
the  recreation  of  the  nobles.  At  prefent  they  culti¬ 
vate  flowers  and  every  fort  of  garden  herbs  upon  them. 
Every  day  of  the  year,  at  funrife,  innumerable  veffels 
loaded  with  various  kinds  of  flowers  and  heibs,  which 
are  cultivated  in  thofe  gardens,  are  feen  arriving^  by 
the  canals,  at  the  great  market  place  of  that  capital. 
All  plants  thrive  there  furprifmgly  ;  the  mud  of  the 
lake  is  an  extremely  fertile  foil,  and  requires  no  water 
from  the  clouds.  In  the  largeft  gardens  there  is  com¬ 
monly  a  little  tree,  and  even  a  little  hut  to  Ihelter^  the 
cultivator  and  defend  him  from  rain  or  the  full.  .  When 
the  owner  of  a  garden,  or  the  Chinampa^  as  he  is  ufual- 
ly  called,  willies  to  change  his  fituation,  to  remove 
from  a  difagreeable  neighbour,  or  to  come  neaier  to 
his  own  family,  he  gets  into  his  little  veffel,  and  by  his 
own  ftrength  alone,  if  the  garden  is  fmall,  or  with  the 
afliftance  of  others  if  it  is  large,  he  tows  it  after 
him,  and  conducts  it  wherever  he  pleafes  wuth  the 
little  tree  and  hut  upon  it.  That  part  of  the  lake 
where  thofe  floating  gardens  are,  is  a  place  of  m finite 
recreation,  where  the  fenfes  receive  the  highelt  poflible 
gratification. 
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'THE  art  of  planning  and  cultivating  gardens.  In 
-*■  its  utmoft  extent,  whatever  contributes  to  render 
the  fcenes  of  nature  delightful,  is  among  the  fubjefls 
of  gardening  ;  and  animate  as  well  as  inanimate  objects 
are  circumflances  of  beauty  or  chara&er.  The  whole 
range  of  nature  is  open  to  the  gardener,  from  the  par¬ 
terre  to  the  foreft  ;  and  whatever  is  agreeable  to  the 
fenfes  or  the  imagination,  he  may  appropriate  to  the 
fpot  he  is  to  improve  :  it  is  a  part  of  his  bufinefs  to  col¬ 
led!  into  one  place  the  delights  which  are  generally  dif- 
perfed  through  different  fpecies  of  country. 

Hi/lory  of  Gardening . 

f  Hifl.  *f  Gardening,  Mr  Walpole  f  obferves,  was  probably 
Mod.  Gar -  one  of  the  firft  arts  that  fucceeded  to  that  of  building 
detiingy  fub-  boufes,  and  naturally  attended  property  and  individual 
the^thvol  P°ffefl"lon*  Culinary,  and  afterwards  medicinal  herbs, 
©Hiis  Ante-  were  the  objefls  of  every  head  of  a  family  :  it  became 
dotes  of  convenient  to  have  them  within  reach,  without  feeking 
Painting,  them  at  random  in  woods,  in  meadows,  and  on  moun¬ 
tains,  as  often  as  they  were  wanted.  When  the  earth 
ceafed  to  furnifh  fpontaneoufly  all  thofe  primitive  luxu¬ 
ries,  and  culture  became  requifite,  feparate  enclofures 
for  rearing  herbs  grew  expedient,  bruits  were  in  the 
fame  predicament  \  and  thofe  moft  in  ufe  or  that  de¬ 
mand  attention  muff  have  entered  into  and  extended 
the  domeftic  enclofure.  The  good  man  Noah,  we  are 
told,  planted  a  vineyard,  drank  of  the  wine,  and  was 
drunken  \  and  every  body  knows  the  confequences. 
Thus  we  acquired  kitchen  gardens,  orchards,  and  vine¬ 
yards.  No  doubt  the  prototype  of  all  thefe  forts  was 
the  garden  of  Eden  ;  but  as  that  Paradife  was  a  good 
deal  larger  than  any  we  read  of  afterwards,  being  en- 
clofed  by  the  rivers  Pifon,  Gihon,  Hiddekel,  and  Eu¬ 
phrates  5  as  every  tree  that  was  pleafant  to  the  fight 
and  good  for  food  grew  in  it  \  and  as  two  other  trees 
were  likewife  found  there,  of  which  not  a  flip  or  fuck¬ 
er  remains  ;  it  does  not  belong  to  the  prefent  difeuflion. 
After  the  fall,  no  man  living  was  fullered  to  enter  into 
the  garden  5  and  the  poverty  and  neceflities  of  our  firft 
anceflors  hardly  allowed  them  time  to  make  improve¬ 
ments  in  their  eftates  in  imitation  of  it,  fuppofing  any 
plan  had  been  preferved.  A  cottage  and  a  flip  of 
ground  for  a  cabbage  and  a  goofeberry  bufh,  fucji  as 
we  fee  by  the  fide  of  a  common,  were  in  all  probability 
the  earliefl:  feats  and  gardens  :  a  well  and  bucket  fuc¬ 
ceeded  to  the  Pifon  and  Euphrates.  As  fettlements 
increafed,  the  orchard  and  the  vineyard  followed  ;  and 
the  earliefl  princes  of  tribes  poffeffed  juft  the  neccffaries 
of  a  modern  farmer. 

Matters,  we  may  well  believe,  remained  long  in  this 
duration  *,  and  we  have  reafon  to  think  that  for  many 
centuries  the  term  garden  implied  no  more  than  a 
kitchen  garden  or  orchard. 

The  garden  of  Alcinous,  in  the  Odyffey,  is  the  moft 
renowned  in  the  heroic  times.  Is  there  an  admirer  of 
Homer  who  can  read  his  defeription  without  rapture  ? 
or  who  does  not  form  to  his  imagination  a  feene  of  de¬ 
lights  more  piflurefque  than  the  landfcapes  of  liman 


or  Juan  Fernandez  ?  “  Yet  (continues  our  author) 

what  was  that  boafted  Paradife  with  which 

the  gods  ordain’d 

To  grace  Alcinous  and  his  happy  land  ? 

Why,  divefted  of  harmonious  Greek  and  bewitching 
poetry,  it  was  a  fmall  orchard  and  vineyard,  with  fome 
beds  of  herbs  and  two  fountains  that  watered  them, 
enclofed  within  a  quickfet  hedge.  The  whole  compafs 
of  this  pompous  garden  enclofed — four  acres  : 

Four  acres  was  th’  alloted  fpace  of  ground, 

Fenc’d  with  a  green  enclofure  all  around. 

The  trees  were  apples,  figs,  pomegranates,  pears,  olives, 
and  vines. 

Tall  thriving  trees  confefs’d  the  fruitful  mold  $ 

The  red’ning  apple  ripens  into  gold. 

Here  the  blue  fig  with  lufeious  juice  o’erflows, 

With  deeper  red  the  full  pomegranate  glows  ) 

The  branch  here  bends  beneath  the  weighty  pear, 

And  verdant  olives  flourifh  round  the  year. 

*  *  #  *  *  * 

Beds  of  all  various  herbs,  for  ever  green, 

In  beauteous  order  terminate  the  feene. 

Alcinous’s  garden  was  planted  by  the  poet,  enriched 
by  him  with  the  fairy  gift  of  eternal  fummer,  and  no 
doubt  an  effort  of  imagination  furpafling  any  thing  he 
had  ever  feen.  As  he  has  beftowed  on  the  fame  happy 
prince  a  palace  with  brazen  walls  and  columns  of  fil- 
ver,  he  certainly  intended  that  the  gardens  ftiould  be 
proportionably  magnificent.  We  are  fure,  therefore, 
that,  as  late  as  Homer’s  age,  an  enclofure  of  four  acres, 
comprehending  orchard,  vineyard,  and  kitchen  garden, 
was  a  ftretch  of  luxury  the  world  at  that  time  had  ne¬ 
ver  beheld.” 

Previous  to  this,  however,  we  have  in  the  facred 
writings  hints  of  a  garden  ftill  more  luxurioufty  fur- 
nifhed.  We  allude  to  the  Song  of  Solomon,  part  of 
the  feene  of  which  is  undoubtedly  laid  in  a  garden  f .  4.  chap.  iL 
Flowers  and  fruits  are  particularly  fpoken  of  as  the  or-  1. 
naments  and  the  produce  of  it  5  and  befides  thefe,  aro¬ 
matic  vegetables  formed  a  confiderable  part  of  the  gra¬ 
tifications  it  afforded.  The  camphor  and  the  cinna¬ 
mon  tree,  with  all  trees  of  frankincenfe,  and  all  the 
chief  fpices,  flourifhed  there  J.  Solomon  tells  11s  in  an¬ 
other  place  !|,  That  he  made  him  great  works  ; — gar-  \  Cant.  iv. 
dens  and  orchards,  and  planted  in  them  trees  of  every  n- 
kind.  Indeed  we  muft  fuppofe  his  gardens  to  have  been  il  Ecc^ 
both  amply  and  curioufly  furnilhed,  feeing  the  kinds,4,5* 
nature,  and  properties  of  the  vegetable  tribes,  feem  to 
have  been  a  favourite  ftudy  with  the  royal  philofopher, 
and  to  have  been  deemed  a  fubjefl  worthy  of  his  pen  : 
for  we  are  told,  that  he  wrote  of  plants,  from  the  great 
cedar  of  Lebanon  down  to  the  hyflop  of  the  wall  $ .  J  Kings  iv. 
Fountains  and  ftreams  of  water  appear  alfo  to  have  33. 
had  a  fhare  in  the  compofition,  and  probably  for  orna¬ 
ment  as  well  as  ufe. 

The  hanging  gardens  of  Babylon,  mentioned  in  a 

preceding 
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preceding  article,  were  a  ftill  greater  prodigy.  Eut  as 
they  are  fuppofed  to  have  been  formed  on  terraces  and 
the  walls  of  the  palace,  whither  foil  was  conveyed  on 
purpofe,  Mr  Walpole  concludes,  4  they  were  what 
fumptuous  gardens  have  been  in  all  ages  till  the  prefent, 
unnatural,  enriched  by  art,  poffibly  with  fountains,  fta- 
tues,  baluftrades,  and  fummer  houfes,  and  were  any 
thing  but  verdant  and  rural.” 

Others,  however,  have  allowed  them  greater  praife. 
They  feem  in  many  refpe&s,  to  have  been  laid  out 
with  good  tafte.  Their  elevation  not  only  produced 
a  variety  and  extent  of  view,  but  was  alfo  ufeful  in  mo¬ 
derating  the  heat.  Such  a  fituation  would  likewife 
fuit  a  greater  variety  of  trees  and  plants  than  a  plain 
furface,  and  would  contain  a  larger  as  well  as  a  more 
diverfified-  extent. 

The  fuiting  of  the  fituation  to  the  nature  of  the 
trees  Teems,  from  the  account  given  by  Jofephus,  to 
Contra  have  been  one  view  %  in  the  ere&ing  the  building  in 
\pion\ lib.  i.  fucb  a  manner.  And  the  fuccefs  feems  to  have  been 
§  19.  anfwerable,  as  the  trees  are  faid  to  have  flourifhed  ex¬ 
tremely  well  f ,  and  to  have  grown  as  tall  as  in  their 
jib^v  Urt%  nat*ve  Situations.  On  the  whole,  then,  however  differ¬ 
ent  thefe  may  appear  from  modern  gardens,  they  feem 
to  have  been  formed  with  judgment  and  tafte,  and  well 
adapted  to  the  fituation  and  circumftances. 

It  feems  probable,  from  feveral  circumftances,  that 
the  eaftern  gardens  were  adjoining  to  the  houfe  or  pa¬ 
lace  to  which  they  belonged.  Thus,  King  Ahafuerus 
goes  immediately  from  the  banquet  of  wine  to  walk 
..in  the  garden  of  the  palace  §.  The  garden  of  Cyrus, 

■  ervi!*at  Sardis,  mentioned  by  Xenophon  *,  was  probably  con- 
*  Oeccn .  tiguous  to  the  palace  :  as  was  that  of  Attalus,  men- 

.  .  tioned  by  Juftin  ||.  The  hanging  gardens  at  Babylon, 

^  ^  '  XVI,were  not  fo  much  adjacent  to  the  palace,  as  a  part  of 
the  palace  itfelf,  fince  feveral  of  the  royal  apartments 
were  beneath  them^[. 

I*  is  not  clear  what  the  tafte  for  gardening  was  among 
the  Greeks.  The  Academus,  we  know,  was  a  wooded 
fhady  place  3  and  the  trees  appear  to  have  been  of  the 
olive  fpecies.  It  was  fituated  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
walls,  and  adjacent  to  the  tombs  of  the  heroes  3  and 
though  We  are  nowhere  informed  of  the  particular  man¬ 
ner  in  which  this  grove  was  difpofed  or  laid  out,  it 
may  be  gathered  from  Paufanias,  in  his  Attica,  that  it 
was  an  elegant  ornamented  place.  At  the  entrance 
was  an  altar  dedicated  to  Love,  which  was  faid  to  be 
the  firft  ere&ed  to  that  deity.  Within  the  Academus, 
were  the  altars  of  Prometheus,  of  the  Mufes,  of  Mer¬ 
cury,  of  Minerva,  and  Hercules  *,  and  at  a  fmall  di- 
ftance  was  the  tomb  of  Plato.  So  that  in  all  proba¬ 
bility,  it  was  highly  adapted  by  art,  as  well  as  nature, 
to  philofophic  refle&ion  and  contemplation. 

We  are  told  by  Plutarch,  that  before  the  time  of 
Cimon,  the  Academus  was  a  rude  and  uncultivated 
fpot :  but  that  it  was  planted  by  that  general,  and  had 
water  conveyed  to  it  3  whether  this  water  was  brought 
merely  for  ufe  to  refrefh  the  trees,  or  for  ornament,  does 
not  appear.  It  was  divided  into  gymnafia,  or  places 
of  exercife,  and  philofophic  walks,  fhaded  with  trees. 
'JThefe  are  faid  to  have  flourifhed  very  well,  until  de»- 
ftroyed  by  Sylla  (when  he  befieged  Athens),  as  well 
as  thofe  in  the  Lyceum. 

Near  the  academy  were  the  gardens  of  the  philofo- 
phers,  of  Plato  and  of  the  Epicurus  3  which,  however, 
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were  probably  but  fmall.  The  fcene  of  Plato’s  Dia¬ 
logue  concerning  Beauty  is  elegantly  defcribed  as  be¬ 
ing  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Iliffus,  and  under  the 
ftiade  of  the  plantain  3  but  no  artificial  arrangement  of 
obje<fts  is  mentioned,  nor  any  thing  which  will  lead  us  to 
imagine  the  profpe£l  to  be  any  other  than  merely  natural. 

Among  the  Romans,  a  tafte  of  gardening,  any 
othervvife  titan  as  a  matter  of  utility,  feems  not  to  have 
prevailed  till  a  very  late  period  3  at  leaf!  the  writers  on 
hufbandry,  Cato,  Varro,  Columella,  and  Palladius, 
make  not  the  leaft  mention  of  a  garden  as  an  obje£l  of 
pleafure,  but  folely  with  refpedf  to  its  produ&ions  of 
herbs  and  fruits.  The  Lucullan  gardens  are  the 
firft  we  find  mentioned  of  remarkable  magnificence  3 
though  probably  from  the  extravagance  to  which  thefe 
were  arrived,  they  were  not  the  firft,  Plutarch  fpeaks 
of  them  as  incredibly  expenfive,  and  equal,  to  the  mag¬ 
nificence  of  kings.  They  contained  artificial  elevations 
of  ground  to  a  furprifing  height,  of  buildings  project¬ 
ed  into  the  fea,  and  vaft  pieces  of  water  made  upon 
land.  In  fhort,  his  extravagance  and  expence  were  fo 
great,  that  he  acquired  thence  the  appellation  of  the 
Roman  Xerxes.  It  is  not  improbable,  from  the  above 
account,  and  from  the  confideration  of  Lucullus  hav¬ 
ing  fpent  much  time  in  Afia,  in  a  fituation  wherein  he 
had  an  opportunity  of  obferving  the  moft  fplendid 
conftnnftions  of  this  kind,  that  thefe  gardens  might  be 
laid  out  in  the  Afiatic  ftyle.  The  vaft  maffes  of  build¬ 
ing  faid  to  have  been  erected,  might  have  borne  fome  re- 
femblance,  in  the  arrangement  and  ftyle,  to  the  Baby¬ 
lonian  gardens  3  and  the  epithet  of  the  Roman  Xerxes 
might  be  applicable  to  the  tafte,  as  well  as  to  the  fize 
and  expence  of  his  works. 

The  Tufculan  villa  of  Cicero,  though  often  men¬ 
tioned,  is  not  anywhere  defcribed  in  his  works,  fo  as  to 
give  an  adequate  idea  of  the  ftyle  in  which  his  gardens 
or  grounds  were  difpofed. 

There  is  but  little  to  be  traced  in  Virgil  relative  to 
this  fubjeft.  Pines  f,  it  feems  probable,  were  a  fa-  -j-  EcUg*  vr;. 
vourite  ornament  in  gardens 3  and  flowers  J,  rofestfs,  &c. 
efpecially,  were  much  efteemed,  perfumes  indeed  hav-  §  Geor* 
ing  been  always  highly  valued  in  warm  climates.  Vir-Il8# 
gil  places  Anchifes  in  Elyfium,  in  a  grove  of  bays  : 
and  is  careful  to  remark,  that  they  were  of  the  Tweet 
fcented  kind.  The  Paeftan  rofes  were  chiefly  valued 
for  their  excellent  odour  3  and  the  fame  quality  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  the  caufe  why  they  were  placed  by  Tibul¬ 
lus  as  ornaments  to  the  Elyfian  fields.  There  appears 
alfo  to  have  prevailed  among  the  Romans  a  piece  of 
luxury  relative  to  gardens,  which  is  equally  prevalent 
at  prefent  among  us,  namely  the  forcing  of  flowers  3t 
feafons  of  the  year  not  fuited  to  their  natural  blowing : 
and  rofes  were  then,  as  at  prefent,  the  principal  flowers 
upon  which  thefe  experiments  were  tried,  as  appears 
from  Martial  J  and  others.  t  Vide 

When  Roman  authors  (Mr  Walpole  remarks),  EplSr'  ^ 
whofe  climate  inftilled  a  wifh  for  cool  retreats,  fpeak]^e£jv 
of  their  enjoyments  in  that  kind,  they  figh  for  grottoes,  I2^  an(p 
caves,  and  the  refrefhing  hollows  of  mountains,  near  \x-  Lampridius 
riguous  and  fhady  founts  3  or  boaft  of  their  porticoes,  vit,  Elc- 
walks  of  planes,  canals,  baths,  and  breezes  from  the£^* 
fea.  Their  gardens  are  never  mentioned  as  affording 
fhade  and  fhelter  from  the  rage  of  the  dog  ftar.  Pliny 
has  left  us  descriptions  of  two  of  his  villas.  As  he 
ufed  his  Laurentine  villa  for  his  winter  retreat,  it  is  not 

furprifing 
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furpiifing  that  the  garden  makes  no  confiderable  part 
cf  the  account.  All  he  fays  of  it  is,  that  the  geftatio 
or  place  of  exercife,  which  furrounded  the  garden  (the 
latter  confequently  not  being  very  large),  was  bounded 
by  a  hedge  of  box,  and,  where  that  was  periihed,  with 
rofemary  ;  that  there  was  a  walk  of  vines  ;  and  that 
mofl  of  the  trees  were  fig  and  mulberry,  the  foil  not 
being  proper  for  any  other  forts.  On  his  Tufcan  villa 
he  is  more  diffufe ;  the  garden  makes  a  confiderable 
part  of  the  defeription  : — and  what  was  the  principal 
beauty  of  that  pleafure  ground  ?  Exa&ly  what  was  the 
admiration  of  this  country  about  threcfcore  years  ago  5 
box  trees  cut  into  mon Iters,  animals,  letters,  and  the 
names  of  the  mailer  and  the  artificer.  In  an  age  wThen 
archite&ure  difplayed  all  its  grandeur,  all  its  purity, 
and  all  its  tafte ;  when  arofe  Vefpafian’s  amphitheatre, 
the  temple  of  Peace,  Trajan’s  forum,  Domitian’s  baths, 
and  Adrian’s  villa,  the  ruins  and  veltiges  of  which  Hill 
excite  our  aftonifhment  and  curiofity  5  a  Roman  con- 
fill,  a  polifhed  emperor’s  friend,  and  a  man  of  elegant 
literature  and  tafte,  delighted  in  what  the  mob  now 
fcarce  admire  in  a  college  garden.  All  the  ingredients 
of  Pliny’s  correfponded  exadtly  with  thofe  laid  out  by 
London  and  Wife  on  Dutch  principles.  lie  talks  of 
Hopes,  terraces,  a  wildernefs,  lhrubs  methodically  trim¬ 
med,  a  marble  bafon,  pipes  fpouting  water,  a  cafcad,e 
falling  into  the  bafon,  bay  trees  alternately  planted 
with  planes,  and  a  ftraight  walk  from  whence  ifiued 
others  parted  off  by  hedges  of  box  and  apple  trees*  with 
obelifks  placed  between  every  two.  There  wants  no¬ 
thing  but  the  embroidery  of  a  parterre,  to  make  a  gar¬ 
den  in  the  reign  of  Trajan  ferve  for  a  defeription  of 
one  in  that  of  King  William.  I11  one  paffage  above, 
Pliny  feems  to  have  conceived  that  natural  irregularity 
might  be  a  beauty  ;  in  opere  urbaniffuno ,  fays  he,  fu  bit  a 
<ve/ut  illati  runs  imilatio .  Something  like  a  rural  view 
was  contrived  amidlt  fo  much  polilhed  compofition. 
But  the  idea  foon  vanilhed,  lineal  walks  immediately  en¬ 
veloped  the  flight  feene,  and  names  and  inferiptions  in 
box  again  fucceeded  to  compenfate  for  the  daring  in¬ 
troduction  of  nature. 

In  the  paintings  found  at  Herculaneum  are  a  few 
traces  of  gardens,  as  may  be  feen  in  the  fecond  volume 
of  the  prints.  They  are  fmall  fquare  enclofures,  formed 
by  trellis-work  and  efpaliers,  and  regularly  ornamented 
with  vafes,  fountains,  and  careatides,  elegantly  fymme- 
trical,  and  proper  for  the  narrow  fpaces  allotted  to  the 
garden  of  a  houfe  in  a  capital  city. 

From  what  has  been  faid,  it  appears  how  naturally 
and  infenfibly  the  idea  of  a  kitchen  garden  Aid  into 
that  which  has  for  fo  many  ages  been  peculiarly  term¬ 
ed  a  garden ,  and  by  our  anceftors  in  this  country  de- 
ftinguiflied  by  the  name  of  a  pleafure  garden .  A  fquare 
piece  of  ground  was  originally  parted  off  in  early  ages 
for  the  ufe  of  the  family  : — to  exclude  cattle,  and  af- 
certain  the  property,  it  was  feparated  from  the  fields  by 
a  hedge.  As  pride  and  defire  of  privacy  increafed, 
the  enclofure  was  dignified  by  walls  ;  and  in  climes 
where  fruits  were  not  laviflied  by  the  ripening  glow  of 
nature  and  foil,  fruit  trees  were  afliffed  and  fheltered 
from  furrounding  winds  by  the  like  expedient  :  for  the 
inundation  of  luxuries,  which  have  fwelled  into  general 
•neceffitics,  have  almoft  all  taken  their  fource  from  the 
Ample  fountain  of  reafon. 

When  the  cufiom  of  making  fquare  gardens  enclof- 
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ed  with  walls  w*as  thus  eflabliihed  to  the  exclufion  of 
nature  and  profpeCt,  pomp  and  folitude  combined  to 
call  for  fomething  that  might  enrich  and  enliven  the 
infipid  and  unanimated  partition.  Fountains,  firft  in¬ 
vented  for  ufe,  which  grandeur  loves  to  difguife  and 
throw  out  of  the  queffion,  received  embellifliments  from 
coftly  marbles,  and  at  laff,  to  contradiCl  utility,  tolled 
their  waffe  of  waters  into  the  air  in  fpouting  columns. 
Art,  in  the  hands  of  rude  man,  had  at  firff  been  made 
a  fuccedaneum  to  nature  ;  in  the  hands  of  oflentatious 
wealth,  it  became  the  means  of  oppofing  nature ;  and 
the  more  it  traverfed  the  march  of  the  latter,  the 
more  nobility  thought  its  power  was  demonftrated. 
Canals  meafurea  by  the  line  were  introduced  in  lieu  of 
meandering  ftreams,  and  terraces  were  hoifted  aloft  in 
oppofltion  to  the  facile  Hopes  that  imperceptibly  unite 
the  valley  to  the  hill.  Baluftrades  defended  thefe  pre¬ 
cipitate  and  dangerous  elevations,  and  flights  of  fteps 
rejoined  them  to  the  fubjacent  flat  from  which  the  ter¬ 
race  had  been  dug.  Vafes  and  fculpture  were  added 
to  thefe  unneceffary  balconies,  and  ftatues  furniffied 
the  lifelefs  fpot  with  mimic  reprefentations  of  the  ex¬ 
cluded  funs  of  men.  Thus  difficulty  and  expence  wTere 
the  conftituent  parts  of  thofe  fumptuous  and  felfilh  fo- 
litudes  ,  and  every  improvement  that  was  made,  was  • 
but  a  ftep  farther  from  nature.  The  tricks  of  water¬ 
works  to  wet  the  unwary,  not  to  refrefli  the  panting 
fpe&ator  5  and  parterres  embroidered  in  patterns  like  a  «■ 
petticoat,  were  but  the  childifli  endeavours  of  faffiion 
and  novelty  to  reconcile  greatnefs  to  what  it  had  fur- 
feited  on.  To  crown  thefe  impotent  difplays  of  falfe 
tafte,  the  ffieers  were  applied  to  the  lovely  wildnefs  of 
form  with  which  nature  has  diftinguifhed  each  various 
fpecics  of  tree  and  Ihrub.  The  venerable  oak,  the  ro¬ 
mantic  beech,  the  ufeful  elm,  even  the  afpiring  cir¬ 
cuit  of  the  lime,  the  regular  round  of  the  chefnut, 
and  the  almoft  moulded  orange  tree,  were  correfted 
by  fuch  fantaftic  admirers  of  fymreetry.  The  cum- 
pafs  and  fquare  were  of  more  ufe  in  plantations  than 
the  nurferyman.  The  meafured  walk,  the  quincunx, 
and  the  etoile,  impofed  their  unfatisfying  famenefs  on 
every  royal  and  noble  garden.  Trees  were  headed, 
and  their  fides  pared  away ;  many  French  groves  feem 
green  chefts  fet  upon  poles.  Seats  of  marble,  arbours, 
and  fummer  houfes,  terminated  every  vifta ;  and  fym- 
metry,  even  where  the  fpace  was  too  large  to  permit 
its  being  remarked  at  one  view,  was  fo  effential,  that^ . 
as  Pope  obferved, 

- - - each  alley  has  a  brother, 

And  half  the  garden  juft  reflefts  the  other. 

Knots  of  flowers  were  more  defenfibly  fubjefted  to  the 
fame  regularity.  Leifure,  as  Milton  expreffed  it,] 

—in  trim  gardens  took  his  pleafure. 

In  the  garden  of  Marfhal  de  Biron  at  Paris,  confifting* 
of  14  acres,  every  walk  is  buttoned  on  each  fide  by 
lines  of  flower  pots,  which  fucceed  in  their  feafons. 

It  does  not  precifely  appear  what  our  anceftors  meant 
by  a  bower:  it  was  probably  an  arbour  y  fometimes  it 
meant  the  wffiole  frittered  enclofure,  and  in  one  inftance 
it  certainly  included  a  labyrinth.  Rofatnond’s  bower 
was  indifputably  of  that  kind  }  though  whether  com- 
pofed  of  walls  or  hedges,  we  cannot  determine.  A 
fquare  and  a  round  labyrinth  .were  fo  capital  ingredients 

of 
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of  a  garden  formerly,  that  in  Du  Cerceau’s  architec¬ 
ture,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Charles  IX.  and  Hen¬ 
ry  III.  there  is  fcarce  a  ground  plot  without  one  of 

each. 

In  Kip’s  Views  of  the  Seats  of  our  Nobility  and 
Gentry,  we  fee  the  fame  tirefome  and  returning  uni¬ 
formity.  Every  houfe  is  approached  by  two  or  three 
gardens,  confifling  perhaps  of  a  gravel  walk  and  two 
grafs  plats  or  borders  of  flowers.  Each  rifes  above 
the  other  by  two  or  three  fleps,  and  as  many  walls  and 
terraces,  and  fo  many  iron  gates,  that  we  recollect 
thofe  ancient  romances  in  which  every  entrance  was 
guarded  by  nymphs  or  dragons.  Yet  though  thefe 
and  fuch  prepoflerous  inconveniences  prevailed  from 
age  to  age,  good  fenfe  in  this  country  had  perceived 
the  want  of  fomething  at  once  more  grand  and  more 
natural.  Thefe  reflexions.,  and  the  bounds  fet  to  the 
wafte  made  by  royal  fpoilers,  gave  origin  to  Parks. 
They  wrere  contracted  forefts,  and  extended  gardens. 
Hentzner  fays,  that,  according  to  Rous  of  Warwick, 
the  firft  park  was  that  at  Woodftock.  If  fo,  it  might 
be  the  foundation  of  a  legend  that  Henry  II.  fecured 
his  miftrefs  in  a  labyrinth  :  it  was  no  doubt  more  diffi¬ 
cult  to  find  her  in  a  park  than  in  a  palace,  where  the 
intricacy  of  the  wroods  and  various  lodges  buried  in  co¬ 
vert  might  conceal  her  adual  habitation. 

It  is  more  extraordinary  that,  having  fo  long  ago 
Humbled  on  the  principle  of  modern  gardening,  we 
fhould  have  perfifted  in  retaining  its  reverfe,  fymme- 
trical  and  unnatural  gardens.  That  parks  were  rare 
in  other  countries,  Hentzner,  who  travelled  oyer  great 
part  of  Europe,  leads  us  to  fuppofe,  by  obferving  that 
they  wTere  common  in  England.  In  France  they  retain 
the  name,  but  nothing  is  more  different  both  in  com- 
pafs  and  difpofition.  Their  parks  are  ufually  fquare  or 
oblong  enclofures,  regularly  planted  with  walks  of 
chefnuts  or  limes,  and  generally  every  large  town  has 
one  for  its  public  recreation. 

■  u  One  man,  one  great  man  we  had  (continues  Mr 
V^alpole),  on  whom  nor  education  nor  cuflom  could 
impofe  their  prejudices  ;  who,  i  on  evil  days  though 
fallen,  and  with  darknefs  and  folitude  compaffed  round,’ 
judged  that  the  mlftaken  and  fantaflic  ornaments  he  had 
feen  in  gardens,  were  unworthy  of  the  Almighty  hand 
that  planted  the  delights  of  Paradife.  He  feems  with 
the  prophetic  eye  of  tafle  to  have  conceived,  to  have 
forefeen  modern  gardening  *,  as  Lord  Bacon  announced 
the  difcoveries  fince  made  by  experimental  philofophy. 
The  defcription  of  Eden  is  a  warmer  and  .more  jufl  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  prefent  flyle  than  Claud  Lorraine  could  have 
painted  from  Hagley  or  Stourhead.  The  firft  lines  we 
fhall  quote  exhibit  Stourhead  on  a  more  magnificent 
fcale  : 

Thro’  Eden  went  a  river  large, 

Nor  chang’d  his  courfe,  but  thro’  the  fhaggy  hill, 
Pafs’d  underneath  ingulph’d  :  for  God  had  thrown 
That  mountain  as  his  garden  mound,  high  rais’d 
Upon  the  rapid  current - 

Hagley  feems  pictured  in  what  follows : 

Which  thro’  veins 

Of  porous  earth  with  kindly  thirft  updrawn, 

Rofe  a  frefh  fountain,  and  with  many  a  rill 
Water’d  the  garden— 


What  colouring,  what  freedom  of  pencil,  what  land- 
fcape  in  thefe  lines  ! 

_ from  that  fapphire  fount  the  crifped  brooks, 

Rolling  on  orient  pearl  and  fands  of  gold, 

With  mazy  error  under  pendant  {hades, 

Ran  nedar,  vifiting  each  plant,  and  fed 
Flow’rs  worthy  of  Paradile,  which  not  nice  art 
In  beds  and  curious  knots,  but  nature  boon , 

Pour’d  forth  profufe  on  hill,  and  dale,  and  plain, 

Both  where  the  morning  fun  firfl  w7armly  fmote 
The  open  field,  and  w’here  the  un  pierc’d  fhade 
Imbrown’d  the  noontide  bow’rs — Thus  %vas  this  place 
A  happy  rural fieat  of  various  view . 

Read  this  tranfporting  defcription,  paint  to  your  mind 
the  fcenes  that  follow,  contrail  them  with  the  favage 
but  refpedable  terror  wdth  which  the  poet  guards  the 
bounds  of  his  paradife,  fenced 

_ with  the  champaign  head 

Of  a  fleep  wildernefs,  whofe  hairy  fides 
With  thicket,  overgrown,  grotefque  and  wflld, 
Accefs  denied  ;  and  over  head  up  grew 
Infuperable  height  of  loftiefl  fhade, 

Cedar  and  pine,  and  fir,  and  branching  palm, 

A  fylvan  fcene,  and,  as  the  ranks  afcend, 

Shade  above  fhade,  a  woody  theatre, 

Of  flateliefl  view7 - - 

and  then  recoiled,  that  the  author  of  this  fublime  vifion 
had  never  feen  a  glimpfe  of  any  thing  like  what  he  has 
imagined  )  that  his  favourite  ancients  had  dropped  not 
a  hint  of  fuch  divine  fcenery  *,  and  that  the  conceits  in 
Italian  gardens,  and  Theobalds  and  Nonfuch,  were  the 
brighteft  originals  that  his  memory  could  furnifh.  His 
intelledual  eye  faw  a.  nobler  plan,  fo  little  did  he  fuffer 
by  the  lofs  of  fight.  It  fufficed  him  to  have  feen  the 
materials  with  which  he  could  work.  The  vigour  of  a 
boundlefs  imagination  told  him  how  a  plan  might  be 
difpofed,  that  w7ould  embellifh  nature,  and  reflore  art 
to  its  proper  office,  the  jufl  improvement  or  imitation 

of  it.  ... 

“  Now  let  us  return  to  an  admired  writer,  poflenor  to 
Milton,  and  fee  how  cold,  how  infipid,  how7  taflelefs, 
is  his  account  of  what  he  pronounced  a  perfed  garden. 
We  fpeak  not  of  his  flyle,  which  it  was  not  neceffary 
for  him  to  animate  with  the  colouring  and  glow  of 
poetry.  It  is  his  w7ant  of  ideas,  of  imagination,  of 
tafle,  that  deferve  cenfure,  when  he  didated  on  a  fub- 
jed  which  is  capable  of  all  the  graces  that  a  knowledge 
of  beautiful  nature  can  bellow.  Sir  William  Temple 
was  an  excellent  man  ,  Milton,  a  genius  of  the  firfl 

order.  . 

“  We  cannot  winder  that  Sir  William  declares  m  fa¬ 
vour  of  parterres,  fountains,  and  flatues,  as  neceffary  to 
break  the  famenefs  of  large  grafs  plots,  which  he  thinks 
have  an  ill  effed  upon  the  eye,  when  he  acknowledges 
that  he  difeovers  fancy  in  the  gardens  of  Alcinous. 
Milton  fludied  the  ancients  with  equal  enthufiafm,  but 
no  bigotry  \  and  had  judgment  to .  diflinguifh  between 
the  wrant  of  invention  and  the  beauties  of  poetry.  Com¬ 
pare  his  paradife  with  Homer’s  garden,  both  afenbed 
to  a  celeflial  defign.  For  Sir  William,  it  is  jufl  to  ob- 
ferve,  that  his  ideas  centered  in  a  fruit  garden.  .  He 
had  the  honour  of  giving  to  his  country  many  delicate 

fruits, 
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fruits,  and  he  thought  of  little  elfe  than  difpofmg 
them  to  the  befl  advantage. 

“  The  beft  figure  of  a  garden  (fays  he)  is  either  a 
fquare  or  an  oblong,  and  either  upon  a  flat  or  a  de- 
Trent :  they  have  all  their  beauties,  but  the  bell  I 
efteem  an  oblong  upon  a  defcent.  The  beauty,  the 
air,  the  view  make  amends  for  the  expence,  which  is 
very  great  in  finishing  and  fupporting  the  terrace  walks, 
in  levelling  the  parterres,  and  in  the  {lone  flairs  that 
are  neceffary  from  one  to  the  other.  The  perfedlefi 
figure  of  a  garden  I  ever  faw,  either  at  home  or  abroad, 
was  that  of  Moor  Park  in  Hertford  (hire,  when  I  knew 
it  about  30  years  ago.  It  was  made  by  the  Countefs 
ef  Bedford,  elleemed  among  the  greateft  wits  of  her 
time,  and  celebrated  by  Dr  Donne  5  and  with  very 
great  care,  excellent  contrivance,  and  much  cofl ;  but 
greater  fums  may  be  thrown  away  without  effe<5l  or  ho¬ 
nour,  if  there  want  fenfe  in  proportion  to  money,  or 
*  if  nature  be  not  followed  $’  which  I  take  to  be  the 
great  rule  in  this,  and  perhaps  in  every  thing  elfe,  as 
far  as  the  condu£l  not  only  of  our  lives  but  our  govern¬ 
ments.’  [We  (hall  fee  how  natural  that  admired  gar¬ 
den  was.]  4  Becaufe  I  take  the  garden  I  have  named 
to  have  been  in  all  kinds  the  mofl  beautiful  and  per- 
fedl,  at  leaft  in  the  figure  and  difpofition,  that  I  ever 
have  feen,  I  will  defcribe  it  for  a  model  to  thofe  that 
meet  with  fuch  a  fituation,  and  are  above  the  regards 
of  common  expence.  It  lies  on  the  fide  of  a  hill,  upon 
which  the  houfe  Hands,  but  not  very  deep.  The 
length  of  the  houfe,  where  the  bed  rooms  and  of  moll 
ufe  or  pleafure  are,  lies  upon  the  breadth  of  the  gar¬ 
den  )  the  great  parlour  opens  into  the  middle  of  a  ter¬ 
race  gravel  walk  that  lies  even  with  it,  and  which  may 
be,  as  I  remember,  about  300  paces  long,  and  broad 
in  proportion  ;  the  border  fet  with  ftandard  laurels  and 
at  large  diftances,  which  have  the  beauty  of  orange 
trees  out  of  flower  and  fruit.  From  this  walk  are  three 
defcents  by  many  Hone  Heps,  in  the  middle  and  at  each 
end,  into  a  very  large  parterre.  This  is  divided  into 
quarters  by  gravel  walks,  and  adorned  with  two  foun¬ 
tains  and  eight  ftatues  in  the  feveral  quarters.  At  the 
end  of  the  terrace  walk  are  two  fjmmer  houfes,  and  the 
tides  of  the  parterre  are  ranged  with  two  large  cloifters 
open  to  the  garden,  upon  arches  of  (lone,  and  ending 
with  two  other  fummer  houfes  even  with  the  cloifters, 
which  are  paved  with  ftone,  and  defigned  for  walks  of 
fhade,  there  being  none  other  in  the  whole  parterre. 
Over  thefe  two  cloifters  are  two  terraces  covered  with 
lead  and  fenced  with  baluflers  ;  and  the  paffage  into 
thefe  airy  walks  is  out  of  the  two  fummer  houfes  at  the 
end  of  the  firft  terrace  walk.  The  cloifter  facing  the 
fouth  is  covered  with  vines,  and  would  have  been  proper 
for  an  orange  houfe,  and  the  other  for  myrtles  or  other 
more  common  greens,  and  had,  I  doubt  not,  been  caft 
for  that  purpofe,  if  this  piece  of  gardening  had  been 
then  in  as  much  vogue  as  it  is  now.  From  the  middle 
of  this  parterre  is  a  defcent  by  many  fteps  flying  on 
each  fide  of  a  grotto,  that  lies  between  them,  covered 
with  lead  and  flat,  into  the  lower  garden,  which  is  all 
fruit  trees  ranged  about  the  feveral  quarters  of  a  wil- 
dernefs,  which  is  very  ftiady  \  the  walks  here  are  all 
green,  the  grotto  embellifhed  with  figures  of  fhell  rock- 
work,  fountains,  and  water  works.  If  the  hill  had  not 
ended  with  the  lower  garden,  and  the  wall  were  not 
bounded  by  a  common  way  that  goes  through  the 
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park,  they  might  have  added  a  third  quarter  of  all 
greens  }  but  this  want  is  fupplied  by  a  garden  on  the 
other  fide  the  houfe,  which  is  all  of  that  fort,  very  wild, 
ftiady,  and  adorned  with  rough  rock  work  and  foun¬ 
tains.  This  was  Moor  Park  when  I  was  acquainted 
with  it,  and  the  fweeteft  place,  I  think,  that  I  hate 
feen  in  my  life,  either  before  or  lince,  at  home  01 
abroad.’ 

u  It  is  unnecefiary  to  add  any  remarks  on  this  de- 
feription.  Any  man  might  defign  and  build  as  fweet  a 
garden,  who  had  been  born  in  and  never  ftirred  out  of^ 
Holborn.  It  was  not,  however,  peculiar  to  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam  Temple  to  think  in  that  manner.  How  many 
Frenchmen  are  there  who  have  feen  oUr  gardens,  and 
llill  prefer  natural  flights  of  fteps  and  ftiady  cloifters  co¬ 
vered  with  lead  !  Le  Nautre,  the  architeH  of  the 
groves  and  grottoes  at  Verfailles,  came  hither  on  a  mif- 
fion  to  improve  our  tafte.  He  planted  St  James’s  and 
Greenwich  Parks — no  great  monuments  of  his  inven¬ 
tion. 

u  To  do  farther  juftice  to  Sir  William  Temple,  we 
muft  not  omit  what  he  adds.  4  What  I  have  faid  of 
the  beft  forms  of  gardens  is  meant  only  of  fuch  as  are 
in  fome  fort  regular  \  for  there  may  be  other  forms 
wholly  irregular,  that  may,  for  ought  I  know,  have 
more  beauty  than  any  of  the  others:  but  they  muft  owe 
it  to  fome  extraordinary  difpofitions  of  nature  in  the 
feat,  or  fome  great  race  of  fancy  or  judgment  in  the 
contrivance,  which  may  reduce  many  difagreeing  parts 
into  fome  figure,  which  {hall  yet,  upon  the  whole,  be 
very  agreeable.  Something  of  this  I  have  feen  in  fome 
places,  but  heard  more  of  it  from  others  who  have  li¬ 
ved  much  among  the  Chinefes,  a  people  whofe  way  of 
thinking  feenls  to  lie  as  wide  of  ours  in  Europe  as  their 
country  does.  Their  greateft  reach  of  imagination  is 
employed  in  contriving  figures,  where  the  beauty  fhall 
be  great  and  ftrike  the  eye,  but  without  any  order  or 
difpofitionof  parts,  that  fhall  be  Commonly  or  eafily  ob- 
ferved.  And  though  we  have  hardly  any  notion  of  this 
fort. of  beauty,  yet  they  have  a  particular  wTord  to  ex- 
prefs  it :  and  when  they  find  it  hit  their  eye  at  firft 
fight,  they  fay  the  Sharawadgi  is  fine  or  is  admirable, 
or  any  fuch  expreflion  of  efteein  :  but  I  fhould  hardly 
advife  any  of  thefe  attempts  in  the  figure  of  gardens 
among  us  ;  they  are  adventures  of  too  hard  achieve¬ 
ment  for  any  common  hands  *,  and  though  there  may 
be  more  honour  if  they  fucceed  well,  yet  there  is  more 
diftionour  if  they  fail,  and  it  is  twenty  to  one  they  will 
whereas  in  regular  figures  it  is  hard  to  make  any  great 
and  remarkable  faults.’ 

u  Fortunately  Kent  and  a  few  others  were  not  quite 
fo  timid,  or  we  might  ftiil  be  going  up  and  down  flairs 
in  the  open  air.  It  is  true,  we  have  heard  much  lately, 
as  Sir  William  Temple  did,  of  irregularity  and  imita¬ 
tions  of  nature  in  the  gardens  or  grounds  of  the  Chi- 
nefe.  The  former  is  certainly  true  :  they  are  as  whim- 
fically  irregular,  as  European  gardens  are  formally 
uniform  and  unvaried  : — but  with  regard  to  nature, 
it  feems  as  much  avoided,  as  in  the  fquares  and  oblongs 
and  ftraight  lines  of  our  anceftors.  An  artificial  perpen¬ 
dicular  rock  flarting  out  of  a  flat  plain,  and  conne&ed 
with  nothing,  often  pierced  through  in  various  places 
with  oval  hollows,  has  no  more  pretenfion  to  be  deem¬ 
ed  natural  than  a  lineal  terrace  or  a  parterre.  .  The 
late  Mr  Jofeph  Spence,  who  had  both  tafte  and  zeal 
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for  the  jsrefent  flyle,  was  fo  perfuaded  of  the  Chinefe 
emperor’s  pleafure  ground  being  laid  out  on  principles 
lefembling  ours,  that  he  translated  and  publilhed,  u,n- 
der  the  name  of  Sir  Harry  Beaumont,  a  particular 
account  of  that  enclofure  from  the  colledion  of  the 
letters  of.  the  Jefuits.  But  except  a  determined  irre¬ 
gularity,  one  can  lind  nothing  in  it  that  gives  any 
idea  of  attention  being  paid  to  nature.  It  is  of  vaft 
circumference,  and  contains  200  palaces,  befides  as  ma¬ 
ny  contiguous  for  the  eunuchs,  all  gilt,  painted,  and 
varnilhed.  There  are  raifed  hills  from  20  to  60  feet 
high,  llreams  and  lakes,  and  one  of  the  latter  five 
miles  round.  Thefe  waters  are  paffed  by  bridges  : — 
but  even  their  bridges  mud  not  be  draight — they  fer- 
pentize  as  much  as  the  rivulets,  and  are  fometimes  fo 
long  as  to  be  furnifhed  with  reding  places,  and  begin 
and  end  with  triumphal  arches.  The  colonnades  un¬ 
dulate  in  the  fame  manner.  In  fhort,  this  pretty  gau¬ 
dy  feene  is  the  work  of  caprice  and  whim,  and,  when 
we  refled  on  their  buildings,  prefents  no  image  but 
that  of  unfubftantial  tawdrinefs.  Nor  is  this  all. 
Within  this  fantadic  paradife  is  a  fquare  town,  each 
iide  a  mile  long.  Here  the  eunuchs  of  the  court,  to 
entertain  his  imperial  majedy  with  the  budle  and  bu- 
finefs  of  the  capital  in  which  he  refides,  but  which  it 
is  not  of  his  dignity  ever  to  fee,  ad  merchants  and  all 
forts  of  trades,  antF  even  defignedly  exercifc  for  his 
royal  amufement  every  art  of  knavery  that  is  pradif- 
ed  under  his  aufpicious  government.  Methinks  this  is 
the  childifh  folace  and  repofe  of  grandeur,  not  a  retire¬ 
ment  from  affairs  to  the  delights  of  rural  life.  Here 
too  his  majedy  plays  at  agriculture  :  there  is  a  quarter 
fet  a  part  for  that  purpofe  5  the  eunuchs  fow,  reap,  and 
carry  in  their  harved,  in  the  imperial  prefence  j  and 
his  majedy  returns  to  Pekin,  perfuaded  that  he  has 
been  in  the  country. 

“  Having  thus  cleared  our  way  by  afeertaining  what 
have  been  the  ideas  on  gardening  in  all  ages  as  far 
as  we  have  materials  to  judge  by,  it  remains  to  fhow 
to  what  degree  Mr  Kent  invented  the  new  ftyle,  and 
what  hints  he  had  received  to  fugged  and  condud  his 
undertaking. 

“  We  have  feen  $vhat  Moor  Park  was,  when  pro¬ 
nounced  a  dandard.  But  as  no  fucceeding  generation 
in  an  opulent  and  luxurious  country  contents  itfelf  with 
the  perfedion  edablifhed  by  its  ancedors,  more  perfed 
perfedion  was  dill  fought  5  and  improvements  had 
gone  on,  till  London  and  Wife  had  docked  all  our 
gardens  with  giants,  animals,  monders,  coats  of  arms, 
and  mottoes,  in  yew,  box,  and  holly.  Abfurdity  could 
go  no  farther,  and  the  tide  turned.  Bridgman,  the  next 
fafhionable  defigner  of  gardens,  was  far  more  chade  • 
and  whether  from  good  fenfe,  or  that  the  nation  had 
been  druck  and  reformed  by  the  admirable  paper  in 
the  Guardian,  N°  1 73,  he  banifhed  verdant  fculpture, 
and  did  not  even  revert  to  the  fquare  precifion  of  the 
foregoing  age.  He  enlarged  his  plans,  difdained  to 
make  every  divifion  tally  to  its  oppofite  ;  and  though 
he  dill  adhered  much  to  draight  walks  with  high  clip¬ 
ped  hedges,  they  were  only  his  great  lines  j  the  red  he 
diverfified  by  wildernefs,  and  with  loofe  groves  of  oak, 
though  dill  within  furrounding  hedges.  As  his  refor¬ 
mation  gained  footing,  he  ventured,  in  the  royal  gar¬ 
den  at  Richmond,  to  introduce  cultivated  fields,  and 
oyeiv  mprfels  of  a  fored  appearance,  by  the  ftdes  of 
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thofe  endlefs  and  tirefomc  walks  that  dretched  out  of 
one  into  another  without  intermiltion.  But  this  was 
not  till  other  innovators  had  broke  loofe  too  from  ri¬ 
gid  fymmetry. 

“  But  the  capital  droke,  the  leading  dep  to  all  that 
has  followed,  was  the  deflrudion  of  walls  for  bounda¬ 
ries,  and  the  invention  of  fofles — an  attempt  then 
deemed  fo  adonidiing,  that  the  common  people  called 
them  Ha  !  Ha’s  !  to  exprefs  their  furprife  at  finding 
a  fudden  and  unperceived  check  to  their  walk. 

“  A  funk  fence  may  be  called  the  leading Jlep,  for  thefe 
rcafons.  No  fooner  was  this  fimplc  enchantment  made, 
than  levelling,  mowing,  ^nd  rolling,  followed.  The 
contiguous  ground  of  the  park  without  the  funk  fence 
was  to  be  harmonized  with  the  lawn  within  ;  and  the 
garden  in  its  turn  was  to  be  fet  free  from  its  prime  re¬ 
gularity,  that  it  might  abort  with  the  wilder  country 
without.  The  funk  fence  afeertained  the  fpecific  gar¬ 
den  \  but  that  it  might  not  draw  too  obvious  a  line  of 
diftindion  between  the  neat  and  the  rude,  the  conti¬ 
guous  out-lying  parts  came  to  be  included  in  a  kind  of 
general  defign  3  and  when  nature  was  taken  into  the 
plan,  under  improvements,  every  flep  that  was  made 
pointed  out  new  beauties,  and  infpired  new  ideas.  At 
that  moment  appeared  Kent,  painter  enough  to  tafte 
the  charms  of  landfcape,  bold,  and  opinionative  enough 
to  dare  and  to  didate,  and  born  with  a  genius  to  ftrike 
out  a  great  fyftem  from  the  twilight  of  imperfed  ef- 
fays.  He  leaped  the  fence,  and  faw  that  all  nature 
was  a  garden.  He  felt  the  delicious  contrail  of  hill 
and  valley  changing  imperceptibly  into  each  ether, 
tailed  the  beauty  of  the  gentle  fwell  or  concave  fcoop, 
and  remarked  how  loofe  groves  crowned  an  eafy  emi¬ 
nence  with  happy  ornament ;  and  while  they  called 
in  the  diilant  view  between  their  graceful  ft ems,  re¬ 
moved  and  extended  the  perfpedive  by  delufive  com- 
parifon. 

“  Thus  the  pencil  of  his  imagination  bellowed  all  the 
arts  of  landfcape  on  the  feenes  he  handled.  The  great 
principles  on  which  he  worked  were  perfpedive,  and 
light  and  ihade.  Groupes  of  trees  broke  too  uniform 
or  too  exteniive  a  lawn  5  evergreens  and  woods  were 
oppofed  to  the  glare  of  the  champaign  ;  and  where 
the  view  was  lefs  fortunate,  or  fo  much  expofed  as  to 
be  beheld  at  once,  he  blotted  out  fome  parts  by  thick 
fliades,  to  divide  it  into  variety,  or  to  make  the  richefi 
feene  more  enchanting  by  referving  it  to  a  farther  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  fpedator’s  ftep.  Thus,  feleding  favourite 
objeds,  and  veiling  deformities  by  fereens  of  plantation  \ 
fometimes  allowing  the  rudeft  wafte  to  add  its  foil  to 
the  richeft  theatre  5  he  realized  the  compofitions  of 
the  greateft  mailers  in  painting.  Where  objeds  were 
wanting  to  animate  his  horizon,  his  tafte  as  an  ar- 
chited  could  bellow  immediate  termination.  His 
buildings,  his  feats,  his  temples,  were  more  the  works 
of  his  pencil  than  of  his  compafles.  We  owe  the  re¬ 
iteration  of  Greece  and  the  diffulion  of  architedure  to 
his  fkill  in  landfcape. 

u  But  of  all  the  beauties  he  added  to  the  face  of  this 
beautiful  country,  none  furpaiTed  his  management  of 
water.  Adieu  to  canals,  circular  bafons,  and  cafcades 
tumbling  down  marble  fteps,  that  laft  abfurd  magnifi¬ 
cence  of  Italian  and  French  villas.  The  forced  eleva~- 
tion  of  catarads  was  no  more.  The  gentle  ftream  was 
taught  to  ferpentize  feeminglv  at  its  pkafurey  and 
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where  difcontinucd  by  different  levels,  its  courfe  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  concealed  by  thickets  properly  interfperf- 
ed,  and  glittered  again  at  a  diftance,  where  it  might 
be  fuppoled  naturally  to  arrive.  Its  borders  were 
fmoothed,  but  preferved  their  waving  irregularity.  A 
few  trees  fcattered  here  and  there  on  its  edges  fprink- 
led  the  tame  bank  that  accompanied  its  meanders  ) 
and  when  it  difappeared  among  the  hills,  (hades  de- 
fcending  from  the  heights  leaned  towards  its  progrefs, 
and  framed  the  diftant  point  of  light  under  which  it 
was  loft,  as  it  turned  afide  to  either  hand  of  the  blue 
horizon. 

“  Thus,  dealing  in  none  but  the  colours  of  nature, 
and  catching  its  moft  favourable  features,  men  faw  a 
new  creation  opening  before  their  eyes.  The  living 
landfcape  was  chaftened  or  poliftied,  not  transformed. 
Freedom  was  given  to  the  forms  of  trees:  they  ex¬ 
tended  their  branches  unreftri&ed  )  and  where  any 
eminent  oak,  or  mafter  beech,  had  efcaped  maiming 
and  furvived  the  foreft,  bufh  and  bramble  Was  removed, 
and  all  its  honours  were  reftored  to  diftinguifti  and 
(hade  the  plain.  Where  the  united  plumage  of  an 
ancient  wood  extended  wide  its  undulating  canopy,  and 
ftood  venerable  in  its  darknefs,  Kent  thinned  the  fore- 
moft  ranks,  and  left  but  fo  many  detached  and  fcattered 
trees,  as  foftened  the  approach  of  gloom,  and  blended 
a  chequered  light  with  the  thus  lengthened  (hadows  of 
the  remaining  columns. 

u  Succeeding  artifts  have  added  new  mafter  ftrokes 
to  thefe  touches  )  perhaps  improved  or  brought  to  per¬ 
fection  fome  that  have  been  named.  The  introduc¬ 
tion  of  foreign  trees  and  plants,  which  we  owe  prin¬ 
cipally  to  Archibald  duke  of  Argyle,  contributed  ef- 
fenttally  to  the  richnefs  of  colouring  fo  peculiar  to  our 
modern  landfcape.  The  mixture  of  various  greens, 
the  contraft  of  forms  between  our  foreft  trees  and  the 
northern  and  Weft  Indian  firs  and  pines,  are  improve¬ 
ments  more  recent  than  Kent,  or  but  little  known  to 
him.  The  weeping  willow,  and  every  florid  fhrub, 
each  tree  of  delicate  or  bold  leaf,  are  new  tints  in  the 
compofition  of  our  gardens. 

il  But  juft  as  the  encomiums  are  that  have  been  be¬ 
llowed  on  Kent’s  difeoveries,  he  was  neither  without 
afliftance  or  faults.  Mr  Pope  undoubtedly  contributed 
to  form  his  tafte.  The  defign  of  the  prince  of  Wales’s 
garden  at  Carlton  houfe  was  evidently  borrowed  from 
the  poet’s  at  Twickenham.  There  was  a  little  of  af- 
feCled  modefty  in  the  latter,  when  he  faid,  of  all  his 
works  fee  was  moft  proud  qf  his  garden.  And  yet 
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it  was  a  fingular  effort  of  art  and  tafte  to  im- 
prefs  fo  much  variety  and  feenery  on  a  fpot  of  five 
acres.  The  pafting  through  the  gloom  from  the 
grotto  to  the  opening  day,  the  retiring  and  again 
affembling  fhades,  the  dufky  groves,  the  larger  lawn, 
and  the  folenmity  of  the  termination  at  the  cypreffes 
that  lead  up  to  his  mother’s  tomb,  are  managed  with 
exquifite  judgment)  and  though  Lord  Peterborough 
affifted  him 

To  form  his  quincunx  and  to  rank  his  vines, 

thofe  were  not  the  moft  pleafing  ingredients  of  his  little 
perfpeClive. 

“  Having  routed  profeffed  art  (for  the  modern  gar¬ 
dener  exerts  his  talents  to  conceal  his  art),  Kent,  like 
other  reformers,  knew  not  how  to  flop  at  the  juft 
limits.  He  had  followed  Nature,  and  imitated  her  fo 
happily,  that  he  began  to  think  all  her  works  were 
equally  proper  for  imitation.  In  Kenfington  garden  he 
planted  dead  trees  to  give  a  greater  air  of  truth  to  the 
feene — but  he  was  foon  laughed  out  of  this  excefs. 
His  ruling  principle  was,  that  nature  abhors  a  ftraight 
line.  His  mimics  (for  every  genius  has  his  apes,)  Teem¬ 
ed  to  think  that  (he  could  love  nothing  but  what  was 
crooked.  Yet  fo  many  men  of  tafte  of  all  ranks  de¬ 
voted  themfelves  to  the  new  improvements,  that  it  is 
furprifing  how  much  beauty  has  been  ftruck  out,  with 
how  few  abfurdities.  Still  in  fome  lights  the  reforma¬ 
tion  feems  to  have  been  puffed  too  far.  Though  an 
avenue  crofting  a  park  or  feparating  a  lawn,  and  inter¬ 
cepting  views  from  the  feat  to  which  it  leads,  are  capital 
faults )  yet  a  great  avenue  cut  through  woods,  perhaps 
before  entering  a  park,  has  a  noble  air,  and, 

Like  footmen  running  before  coaches 

To  tell  the  inn  what  lord  approaches, 

announces  the  habitation  of  fome  man  of  diftinCHom 
In  other  places  the  total  banifhment  of  all  particular 
neatnefs  immediately  about  a  houfe,  which  is  frequent¬ 
ly  left  gazing  by  itfelf  in  the  middle  of  a  park,  is  a 
defeCL  Sheltered  and  even  clofe  walks,  in  fo  very  un¬ 
certain  a  climate  as  ours,  are  comforts  ill  exchanged 
for  the  few  pi&urefque  days  that  wc  enjoy  )  and  when¬ 
ever  a  family  can  purloin  a  warm  and  even  fomething 
of  an  old-faihioned  garden  from  the  landlcape  defigned 
for  them  by  the  undertaker  in  faffion,  without  inter¬ 
fering  with  the  pi&ure,  they  will  find  fatisfaClions  in 
thofe  days  that  do  not  invite  ftrangers  to  come  and  fee 
their  improvements.” 


PART  I.  PRINCIPLES  OF  GARDENING. 


GARDENING,  in  the  perfection  to  which  it 
has  been  lately  brought  in  Britain,  is  entitled  to  a 
place  of  confiderable  rank  among  the  liberal  arts.  It 
is  (fays  Mr  Wheatley)  as  fuperior  to  landfcape  paint¬ 
ing  as  a  reality  to  a  reprefentation  :  it  is  an  exertion  of 
fancy ;  a  fubjeCt  for  tafte  )  and  being  releafed  now  from 
the  reftraints  of  regularity,  and  enlarged  beyond  the 
purpofes  of  domeftic  convenience,  the  moft  beautiful, 
the  moft  fimple,  the  moft  noble  feenes  of  nature,  are  all 


within  its  province.  For  it  is  no  longer  confined  to  the 
fpots  from  which  it  takes  its  name )  but,  as  already  ob- 
ferved,  regulates  alfo  the  difpofition  and  embelliffment 
of  a  park,  a  farm,  a  foreft,  &c. :  and  the  bufinefs  of  a 
gardener  is  to  feleCI  and  apply  whatever  is  great,  ele¬ 
gant,  or  charaCleriftic  in  any  of  them  5  to  difeover,  and 
to  (how  all  the  advantages  of  the  place  upon  which  he 
is  employed  }  to  fupply  its  defeCls,  to  correCl  its  faults# 
and  to  improve  its  beauties. 

3  C  2  Sect. 
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Fart  I, 


Ground, 

Wood. 


Sect.  I.  Materials  of  Gardening. 


These  may  be  divided  into  two  general  claffes ; 
Natural  and  Factitious. 


§  i.  Of  the  Natural  Materials. 

Thefe,  according  to  Mr  Wheatley’s  enumeration, 
are — Ground,  Wood,  Water,  and  Rocks. 

I.  GROUND.  By  this  is  meant  that  portion  of 
naked  furface  which  is  included  within  the  place  to 
be  improved  \  whether  that  furface  be  fwamp,  lawn, 
roughet,  or  broken  ground  \  and  whether  it  be  a 
height,  a  valley,  a  plain,  or  a  compofition  of  fwells, 
dips,  and  levels. 

The  following  paffage  has  been  quoted  from  Mr 
f  Page  62.  Gilpin’s  obfervations  on  the  Wyef,  as  affording  a 
fublime  idea  of  what  ground  ought  to  be. — “  No¬ 
thing  (fays  he)  gives  fo  juft  an  idea  of  the  beautiful 
fwellings  of  ground  as  thofe  of  water,  where  it  has 
fufhcient  room  to  undulate  and  expand.  In  ground 
which  is  compofed  of  very  refradlory  materials,  you 
are  prefented  often  with  harfh  lines,  angular  infertions, 
and  difagreeable  abruptneffes.  In  water,  whether  in 
gentle  or  in  agitated  motion,  all  is  eafy,  all  is  foftened 
into  itfelf;  and  the  hills  and  valleys  play  into  each 
other  in  a  variety  of  the  moft  beautiful  forms.  In 
agitated  water,  abruptneffes  indeed  there  are,  but  yet 
they  are  fuch  abruptneffes  as  in  fome  part  or  other 
unite  properly  with  the  furface  around  them  }  and  are 
on  the  whole  peculiarly  harmonious.  Now,  if  the 
ocean  in  any  of  thefe  fwellings  and  agitations  could  be 
arrefted  and  fixed,  it  would  produce  that  pleafing  va- 
riety  which  we  admire  in  ground.  Hence  it  is  common 
to  fetch  our  images  from  water,  and  apply  them  to 
land  :  we  talk  of  an  undulating  line,  a  playing  lawn, 
and  a  billowy  furface  ;  and  give  a  much  ftronger  and 
more  adequate  idea  by  fuch  imagery,  than  plain  lan¬ 
guage  could  poflibly  prefent.” 

The  exertions  of  art,  however,  are  here  inadequate ; 
and  the  artift  ought  not  to  attempt  to  create  a  mountain, 
a  valley  or  a  plain  :  he  fhould  but  rarely  meddle  even 
with  the  fmaller  inequalities  of  grounds.  Roughets  and 
broken  ground  may  generally  be  reduced  to  lawn,  or 
hid  with  wood  •,  and  a  fwamp  may  be  drained  or  covered 
with  water  \  whilft  lawn  may  be  variegated  at  pleafure 
by  wood,  and  fometimes  by  water. 
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Of  the  fur- 
f.tee  of  a 
wood. 


IT.  WOOD,  as  a  general  term,  comprehends  all  trees 
and  fhrubs  in  whatever  difpofition  •  but  it  is  fpecifically 
applied  in  a  more  limited  fenfe,  and  in  that  fenfe  we 
(hall  now  ufe  it. 

Every  plantation  mult  be  either  a  wood ,  a  grove ,  or 
clump.  A  wood  is  compofed  both  of  trees  and  under¬ 
wood,  covering  a  confiderable  fpace.  A  grove  confifts 
of  trees,  without  underwood.  A  clump  differs  from 
either  only  in  extent :  it  may  be  either  clofe  or  open  ; 
when  clofe,  it  is  fometimes  called  a  thicket ;  when  open, 
a  group  of  trees ;  but  both  are  equally  clumps,  what¬ 
ever  may  be  the  lhape  or  iituation. 

1 .  One  of  the  nobleft  objects  in  nature  (Mr  Wheat- 
Tey  obfervts)  is  the  furface  of  a  large  thick  wood ,  com¬ 
manded  from  an  eminence,  or  feen  from  below  hanging 


on  the  fide  of  a  hill.  The  latter  is  generally  the  more 
interelling  object.  Its  afpiring  fituation  gives  it  an  air 
of  greatnefs  j  its  termination  is  commonly  the  horizon 
and,  indeed,  if  it  is  deprived  of  that  fplendid  boundary, 
if  the  brow  appears  above  it  (unlefs  fome  very  peculiar 
effedl  charadlerifes  that  brow),  it  lofes  much  of  its 
magnificence  :  it  is  inferior  to  a  wood  which  covers 
a  lefs  hill  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  ^  for  a  whole 
fpace  filled  is  feldom  little.  But  a  wood  commanded 
from  an  eminence  is  generally  no  more  than  a  part 
of  the  fcene  below  \  and  its  boundary  is  often  ina¬ 
dequate  to  its  greatnefs.  To  continue  it,  therefore, 
till  it  winds  out  of  fight,  or  lofes  itfelf  in  the  horizon, 
is  generally  defirable  :  but  then  the  varieties  of  its  fur¬ 
face  grow  confufed  as  it  retires  *,  wTiile  thofe  of  a  hang¬ 
ing  wood  are  all  diftindt,  the  furtheft  parts  are  held  up 
to  the  eye,  and  none  are  at  a  diftance  though  the  whole 
be  extenlive. 

The  varieties  of  a  furface  are  effential  to  the  beauty 
of  it :  a  continued  fmooth  (haven  level  of  foliage  is 
neither  agreeable  nor  natural  \  the  different  growths 
of  trees  commonly  break  it  in  reality,  and  their  (ha- 
dows  (Till  more  in  appearance.  Thefe  (hades  are  fo 
many  tints,  which,  undulating  about  the  furface,  are 
its  greateft  embellifhment  \  and  fuch  tints  may  be  pro¬ 
duced  with  more  effedl,  and  more  certainty,  by  a  ju¬ 
dicious  mixture  of  greens  \  at  the  fame  time  an  addi¬ 
tional  variety  may  be  introduced,  by  grouping  and 
contrafting  trees  very  different  in  (liape  from  each 
other  •,  and  whether  variety  in  the  greens  or  in  the 
forms  be  the  defign,  the  execution  is  often  eafy,  and 
feldom  to  a  certain  degree  impoftible.  In  railing  a 
young  wood,  it  may  be  perfedl.  In  old  woods,  there 
are  many  fpots  which  may  be  either  thinned  or  thicks 
ened :  and  there  the  charadleriftic  diftindlions  (hould 
determine  what  to  plant,  or  which  to  leave  j  at  the  lead 
will  often  point  out  thofe  wftfich,  as  blemifties,  ought 
to  be  taken  awray  \  and  the  removal  of  twTo  or  three 
trees  wTill  fometimes  accomplifti  the  defign.  The 
number  of  beautiful  forms  and  agreeable  mafies,  which 
may  decorate  the  furface,  is  fo  great,  that  where  the 
place  will  not  admit  of  one,  another  is  always  ready  5 
and  as  no  delicacy  of  finiihing  is  required,  no  minute 
exadlnefs  is  worth  regarding  ^  great  effedls  will  not  be 
difconcerted  by  fmall  obftrudlions  and  little  difap- 
pointments. 

The  contrails,  however,  of  mafies  an,d  of  groups  muft 
not  be  too  ftrong,  where  greatnefs  is  the  chafadler  of 
the  wood  j  for  unity  is  effential  to  greatnefs  :  and  if  di- 
red!  oppofites  be  placed  clofe  together,  the  w  ood  is  no 
longer  one  objedl  j  it  is  only  a  confufed  colledlion  of 
feveral  feparate  plantations.  But  if  the  progrefs  be  gra¬ 
dual  from  the  one  to  the  other,  (hapes  and  tints  widely 
different  may  affemble  on  the  fame  furface  ;  and  each 
(hould  occupy  a  confiderable  fpace  :  a  fingle  tree,  ox  a 
fmall  clufter  of  trees,  in  the  midft  of  an  extenfive  wood, 
is  in  fize  but  a  fpeck,  and  in  coldur  but  a  fpot  •  the 
groups  and  the  mafies  muft  be  large  to  produce  any  fen- 
fible  variety. 

When,  in  a  romantic  fituation,  very  broken  ground 
is  overfpread  with  wood,  it  may  be  proper  on  the  fur¬ 
face  of  the  wood  to  mark  the  inequalities  of  the  ground. 
Rudenefs,  not  great  refs,  is  the  prevailing  idea  \  and  a 
choice  diredlly  the  reverfe  of  that  wrhich  is  produdlive 
of  unity  will  produce  it.  Strong  contrails,  even  oppo- 
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OF  the  out¬ 
line  of  a 
wood. 


fitions,  may  be  eligible  *,  the  aim  is  rather  to  disjoint 
than  to  connect  :  a  deep  hollow  may  link  into  dark 
greens  •,  an  abrupt  bank  may  be  Ihown  by  a  riling  (lage 
of  afpiring  trees,  a  fharp  ridge  by  a  narrow  line  of  co¬ 
nical  lhapes  :  firs  are  of  great  ufe  upon  fuch  occafions  \ 
their  tint,  their  form,  their  Angularity,  recommend 
them. 

A  hanging  wood  of  thin  forejl  trees ,  and  feen  from 
below,  is  feldom  pleating  :  thefe  few  trees  are  by  the 
perfpeflive  brought  nearer  together  \  it  lofes  the  beauty 
of  a  thin  wood,  and  is  defective  as  a  thick  one  :  the 
moll  obvious  improvement,  therefore,  is  to  thicken  it. 
But,  when  feen  from  an  eminence,  a  thin  wood  is  often 
a  lively  and  elegant  circumllance  in  a  view  }  it  is  full 
of  objedls  ;  and  every  feparate  tree  fhows  its  beauty. 
To  increafe  that  vivacity  which  is  the  peculiar  excel¬ 
lence  of  a  thin  wood,  the  trees  fhould  be  charadlerifti- 
cally  dillinguilhed  both  in  their  tints  and  their  lhapes  \ 
and  fuch  as  for  their  airinefs  have  been  proferibed  in  a 
thick  wood,  are  frequently  the  moll  eligible  here. 
Differences  alfo  in  their  growths  are  a  further  fource 
of  variety  *,  each  lliould  be  coniidered  as  a  diftindl  ob- 
je6l,  unlefs  tvhere  a  fmall  number  are  grouped  toge¬ 
ther  ;  and  then  all  that  compofe  the  little  duller  mull 
agree  :  but  the  groups  themfelves,  for  the  fame  reafon 
as  the  feparate  trees,  lliould  be  llrongly  contralled  •, 
the  continued  undemood  is  their  only  connexion,  and 
that  is  not  affeded  by  their  variety. 

Though  the  furface  of  a  wood,  when  commanded, 
deferves  all  thefe  attentions,  yet  the  outline  more  fre¬ 
quently  calls  for  our  regard  :  it  is  alfo  more  in  our 
powTer  5  it  may  fometimes  be  great,  and  may  always 
be  beautiful.  The  firfb  requifite  is  irregularity.  That 
a  mixture  of  trees  and  underwood  fhould  form  a  long 
ffraight  line,  can  never  be  natural  \  and  a  fucceffion  of 
eafy  fweeps  and  gentle  rounds,  each  a  portion  of  a 
greater  or  lefs  circle,  compofing  all  together  a  line  lite¬ 
rally  ferpentine,  is,  if  poffibre,  worfe.  It  is  but  a  num¬ 
ber  of  regularities  put  together  in  a  diforderly  manner, 
and  equally  diflant  from  the  beautiful  both  of  art  and 
of  nature.  The  true  beauty  of  an  outline  confifts  more 
in  breaks  than  in  fweeps  *,  rather  in  angles  than  in 
rounds  ;  in  variety,  not  in  fucceffion. 

Every  variety  in  the  outline  of  a  wood  muff  be  a 
prominence  or  a  recefs.  Breadth  in  either  is  not  fo  im¬ 
portant  as  length  to  the  one  and  depth  to  the  other. 
If  the  former  ends  in  an  angle,  the  latter  diminiihes  to 
a  point  j  they  have  more  force  than  a  ihallow  dent,  or 
a  dwarf  excrefcence,  how  wide  foever.  They  are  great¬ 
er  deviations  from  the  continued  line  which  they  are  in¬ 
tended  to  break  }  and  their  effe£l  is  to  enlarge  the  wood 
itfelf,  which  feems  to  Ilretch  from  the  mofl  advanced 
point,  back  beyond  the  moff  diffant  to  which  it  retires. 
The  extent  of  a  lar£e  wood  on  a  flat,  not  commanded, 
can  by  no  circumflance  be  fo  manifeftly  ihown  as  by  a 
deep  recefs  ;  efpecially  if  that  recefs  wind  fo  as  to  con¬ 
ceal  the  extremity,  and  leave  the  imagination  to  purfue 
it.  On  the  other  hand,  the  poverty  of  a  fhallow  wood 
might  fometimes  be  relieved  by  here  and  there  a  promi¬ 
nence,  or  clumps  which  by  their  apparent  jundlion 
fhould  feem  to  be  prominences  from  it.  A  deeper  wood 
with  a  continued  outline,  except  when  commanded, 
would  not  appear  fo  confiderable. 

An  inlet  into  a  wood  feems  to  have  been  cut,  if  the 
oppofite  points  of  the  entrance  tally  >  a*  that  ihow  of 


art  depreciates  its  merit :  but  a  difference  only  in  the  Wood, 
fituation  of  thofe  points,  by  bringing  one  more  forward  f 

than  the  other,  prevents  the  appearance,  though  their  * 

forms  be  fimilar.  Other  points,  which  diftinguifh  the  on  Modern 
great  parts,  fhould  in  general  be  llrongly  marked  :  a  Gardening. 
fhort  turn  has  more  fpirit  in  it  than  a  tedious  circuity  ^ 
and  a  line  broken  by  angles  has  a  precifion  and  firm- 
nefs,  which  in  an  undulated  line  are  wanting  \  the 
angles  fhould  indeed  commonly  be  a  little  foftened j 
the  rotundity  of  the  plant  which  forms  them  is  fome¬ 
times  fufficient  for  the  purpofe  j  but  if  they  are  mellow¬ 
ed  down  too  much,  they  lofe  all  meaning.  Three  or 
four  large  parts  thus  boldly  dillinguifhed,  will  break  a 
very  long  outline.  When  two  woods  are  oppofed  on 
the  tides  of  a  narrow  glade,  neither  has  fo  much  occa- 
fion  for  variety  in  itfelf  as  if  it  were  tingle  •,  if  they  are 
very  different  from  each  other,  the  contrail  fupplies  the 
deficiency  to  each,  and  the  interval  between  them  is 
full  of  variety.  The  form  of  that  interval  is  indeed  of 
as  much  confequence  as  their  own  :  though  the  outlines 
of  both  the  woods  be  feparately  beautiful,  yet  if  toge¬ 
ther  they  do  not  caff  the  open  fpace  into  an  agree¬ 
able  figure,  the  whole  feene  is  not  pleating  *,  and  a  * 
figure  is  never  agreeable,  when  the  tides  too  clofely 
correfpond  :  whether  they  are  exaflly  the  fame,  or  ex- 
a£lly  the  reverfe  of  each  other,  they  equally  appear  ar¬ 
tificial. 

Every  variety  of  outline  hitherto  mentioned  may  be 
traced  by  the  underwood  alone  \  but  frequently  the  fame 
effedls  may  be  produced  with  more  eafe,  and  with  much 
more  beauty,  by  a  few  trees  (landing  out  from  the  thick¬ 
et,  and  belonging,  or  feeming  to  belong,  to  the  wood, 
fo  as  to  make  a  part  of  its  figure.  Even  where  they  are  • 
not  wanted  for  that  purpofe,  detached  trees  are  fuch 
agreeable  objedls,  fo  diftinfl,  fo  light,  when  compared 
to  the  covert  about  them,  that  fkirting  along  it  in  fome 
parts,  and  breaking  it  in  others,  they  give  an  unaffedl-  3 
ed  grace,  which  can  no  otherwife  be  given  to  the  out-^a  Sr0Vf’ 
line.  They  have  a  flill  further  effedl,  when  they  flretch 
acrofs  the  whole  breadth  of  an  inlet,  or  before  part  of 
a  recefs  into  the  wood  }  they  are  themfelves  fhown  to 
advantage  by  the  fpace '  behind  them  j  and  that  fpace, 
feen  between  their  (terns  they  in  return  throw  into  an' 
agreeable  perfpeflive. 

2.  The  prevailing  charafler  of  a  wood  is  generally 
grandeur  :  the  principal  attention  therefore  which  it  re¬ 
quires,  is  to  prevent  the  exceffes  of  that  charadler,  to  di- 
verfify  the  uniformity  of  its  extent,  to  lighten  the  un- 
wieldinefs  of  its  bulk,  and  to  blend  graces  with  great  - 
nefs.  The  charadler  of  a  grove  is  beauty.  Fine  trees 
are  lovely  objedls  :  a  grove  is  an  affemblage  of  them  } 
in  which  every  individual  retains  much  of  its  own  pecu¬ 
liar  elegance,  and  whatever  it  lofes  is  transferred  to  the 
fuperior  beauty  of  the  whole.  To  a  grove,  therefore, 
which  admits  of  endlefs  variety  in  the  difpofition  of  the 
trees,  differences  in  their  (hapes  and  their  greens  are 
feldom  very  important,  and  fometimes  they  are  detri¬ 
mental.  Strong  contrails  fcatter  trees  which  are  thinly 
planted,  and  which  have  not  the  connexion  of  under¬ 
wood  y  they  no  longer  form  one  plantation  }  they  are  a 
number  of  tingle  trees.  A  thick  grove  is  not  indeed  ex  - 
pofed  to  this  mifehief,  and  certain  fituatiens  may  recom¬ 
mend  different  (hapes  and  different  greens  for  their  ef- 
fedls  upon  the  furface  ;  but  in  the  outline  they  are  fel¬ 
dom  much  regarded.  The  eye  attracted  into  the  dep^h 

of. 
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Wood,  of  the  grove,  paiTes  by  little  circumflances  at  the  en- 
trance  3  even  varieties  in  the  form  of  the  line  do  not  al¬ 
ways  engage  the  attention  ;  they  are  not  fo  apparent  as 
in  a  continued  thicket,  and  are  fcarccly  feen  if  they  are 
not  confiderable. 

But  the  furface  and  the  outline  are  not  the  only  cir¬ 
cumflances  to  be  attended  to.  Though  a  grove  be 
beautiful  as  an  objeft,  it  is  befides  delightful  as  a  fpot 
to  walk  or  to  fit  in  3  and  the  choice  and  the  difpofition 
of  the  trees  for  effe&s  within,  are  therefore  a  principal 
confideration.  Mere  irregularity  alone  will  not  pleafe  : 
drift  order  is  there  more  agreeable  than  abfolute  confu¬ 
sion  r  and  fomc  meaning  better  than  none.  A  regular 
plantation  has  a  degree  of  beauty  3  but  it  gives  no  fatis- 
faftion,  becaufe  we  know'  that  the  fame  number  of  trees 
might  be  more  beautifully  arranged.  A  difpofition, 
however,  in  which  the  lines  only  are  broken,  without 
varying  the  didances,  is  equally  improper.  The  trees 
Ihould  gather  into  groups,  or  Hand  in  various  irregular 
lines,  and  defcribe  feveral  figures  :  the  intervals  between* 
them  (hould  be  contrafted  both  in  (hape  and  in  dimen- 
fions  :  a  large  fpace  {hould  in  fome  places  be  quite 
open  3  in  others  the  trees  (hould  be  fo  clofe  together, 
as  hardly  to  leave  a  paffage  between  them 3  and  in 
others  as  far  apart  as  the  connexion  will  allow.  In  the 
forms  and  the  varieties  of  thefe  groups,  thefe  lines,  and 
thefe  openings,  principally  confids  the  interior  beauty 
of  a  grove. 

The  force  of  them  is  mod  flrongly  illuftrated  at 
f  New  Claremont  f ,  where  the  walk  to  the  cottage,  though 
Jlflier  in  deditute  of  many  natural  advantages,  and  eminent  for 
urry*  none  ;  though  it  commands  no  profpeft  3  though  the 
water  below  it  is  a  trifling  pond  3  though  it  has  nothing, 
in  fhort,  but  inequality  of  ground  to  recommend  it  3  is 
yet  the  fineft  part  of  the  garden  :  for  a  grove  is  there 
planted  in  a  gently  curved  direction,  all  along  the  fide 
of  a  hill,  and  on  the  edge  of  a  wood,  which  rifes  above 
it.  Large  recedes  break  it  into  feveral  clumps,  which 
hang  down  the  declivity  :  fome  of  them  approaching, 
but  none  reaching  quite  to  the  bottom.  Thefe  recedes 
are  fo  deep  as  to  form  great  openings  in  the  midd  of  the 
grove  3  they  penetrate  almod  to  the  covert :  but  the 
clumps  being  all  equally  fufpended  from  the  wood  3  and 
a  line  of  open  plantation,  though  fometimes  narrow, 
running  conflantly  along  the  top  3  a  continuation  of 
grove  is  preferved,  and  the  connexion  between  the  parts 
is  never  broken.  Even  a  group,  which  near  one  of  the 
extremities  (lands  out  quite  detached,  is  dill  in  ilyle  fo 
fimilar  to  the  red  as  not  to  lofe  all  relation.  Each  of 
thefe  clumps  is  compofed  of  feveral  others  dill  more  in¬ 
timately  united  3  each  is  full  of  groups,  fometimes  of  no 
more  than  two  trees,  fometimes  of  four  or  five,  and  now 
and  then  in  larger  cluders  3  an  irregular  waving  line, 
iduing  from  fome  little  crowd,  lofes  itfelf  in  the  next  3 
or  a  few  fcattered  trees  drop  in  a  more  didant  fucceflion 
from  the  one  to  the  other.  The  intervals,  winding 
here  like  a  glade,  and  widening  there  into  broader  open- 
ings,  dider  in  extent,  in  figure,  and  direftion  3  but  all 
the  groups,  the  lines*  and  the  intervals,  are  collefted 
together  into  large  general  clumps,  each  of  which  is  at 
the  fame  time  both  compaft  and  free,  identical  and  va¬ 
rious.  The  whole  is  a  place  wherein  to  tarry  with  fe- 
cure  delight,  or  faunter  with  perpetual  amufement. 

The  grove  at  E(her  place  was  planted  by  the  fame 
maderly  hand  3  but  the  neceffity  of  accommodating  the 


young  plantation  to  fomc  large  trees  which  grew  there  Wood, 
before,  has  confined  its  variety.  The  groups  are  few 
and  (mail :  there  was  not  room  for  larger  or  for  more  3 
there  were  no  opportunities  to  form  continued  narrow 
glades  between  oppofite  lines*,  the  vacant  fpaces  are 
therefore  chiefly  irregular  openings,  fpreading  every 
way,  and  great  diderences  of  difrance  between  the  trees 
are  the  principal  variety  3  but  the  grove  winds  along 
the  bank  of  a  large  river,  on  the  fide  and  at  the  foot 
of  a  very  fudden  afeent,  the  upper  part  of  which  is  co¬ 
vered  with  wood.  In  one  place,  it  predes  clofe  to  the 
covert ;  retires  from  it  in  another  3  and  dretches  in  a 
third  acrofs  a  bold  recefs,  which  runs  up  high  into  the 
thicket.  The  trees  fometimes  overfpread  the  flat  be¬ 
low  $  fometimes  leave  an  open  fpace  to  the  river  ;  at 
other  times  crown  the  brow  of  a  large  knoll,  climb  up 
a  deep,  or  hang  on  a  gentle  declivity.  Thefe  varieties 
in  the  fituation  more  than  compenfate  for  the  want  ot 
variety  in  the  difpofition  of  the  trees  3  and  the  many 
happy  circumdances  which  concur, 

• - -In  Efher’s  peaceful  grove, 

Where  Kent  and  Nature  vie  for  Pelham*s  love, 

render  this  little  fpot  more  agreeable  than  any  at  Clare¬ 
mont.  But  though  it  was  right  to  preferve  the  trees  al¬ 
ready  danding,  and  not  to  facrifice  great  prefent  beau¬ 
ties  to  dill  greater  in  futurity  3  yet  this  attention  has 
been  a  redraint  3  and  the  grove  at  Claremont,  confider- 
ed  merely  as  a  plantation,  is  in  delicacy  of  tade,  and 
fertility  of  invention,  fuperior  to  that  at  Edier. 

It  is,  however,  podible  to  fecure  both  a  prefent  and 
a  future  effeft,  by  fixing  fird  on  a  difpofition  which  will 
be  beautiful  when  the  trees  are  large,  and  then  inter¬ 
mingling  another  which  is  agreeable  while  they  are 
fmall.  Thefe  occafional  trees  are  hereafter  to  be  taken 
away  3  and  mud  be  removed  in  time,  before  they  be¬ 
come  prejudicial  to  the  others. 

The  confequence  of  variety  in  the  difpofition,  is  va¬ 
riety  in  the  light  and  (hade  of  the  grove  3  "which  may 
be  improved  by  the  choice  of  the  trees.  Some  are 
impenetrable  to  the  fierced  funbeam  5  others  let  in 
here  and  there  a  ray  between  the  large  maffes  of  their 
foliage  3  and  others,  thin  both  of  boughs  and  of  leaves, 
only  chequer  the  ground.  Every  degree  of  light  and 
(hade,  from  a  glare  to  obfeurity,  may  be  managed, 
partly  by  the  number,  and  partly  by  the  texture,  of  the 
trees.  Differences  only  in  the  manner  of  their  growths 
have  alfo  correfponding  effefts  :  there  is  a  clofenefs 
under  thofe  whole  branches  defeend  low,  and  fpread 
wide  3  a  fpace  and  liberty  where  the  arch  above  is  high  3 
and  frequent  tranfitions  from  the  one  to  the  other  are 
very  pleafing.  Thefe  dill  are  not  all  the  Varieties  of 
which  the  interior  of  a  grove  is  capable  3  trees,  indeed, 
whofe  branches  nearly  reach  the  ground,  being  each  a 
fort  of  thicket,  are  inconfident  with  an  open  planta¬ 
tion  :  but  though  fome  df  the  charafteridic  didinftions 
are  thereby  excluded,  other  varieties  more  minute  fuc- 
ceed  in  their  place  3  for  the  freedom  of  paffage  through¬ 
out  brings  every  tree  in  its  turn  near  to  the  eye,  and 
fubjefts  even  differences  in  foliage  to  obfervation. 

Thefe,  flight  as  they  may  feem,  are  agreeable  when  they 
occur  3  it  is  true,  they  are  not  regretted  when  want¬ 
ing  3  but  a  defeft  of  ornament  is  not  neceffarily  a  ble- 
mifh.  / 

3.  It  has  Been  already  obferved,  that  c/umps  differ  Of  Ciuraps, 

only 


gardening. 


Part.  I. 

Wood,  only  In  extent  from  woods  5  If  they  are  clofe  •  or  from 
groves,  if  they  are  open  :  they  are  fmall  woods,  and 
lmall  groves,  governed  by  the  fame  principles  as  the 
larger,  after  allowances  made  for  their  dimenfions.  But 
behdes  the  properties  they  may  have  in  common  with 
woods  or  with  groves,  they  have  others  peculiar  to 
themfelves  which  require  examination. 

They  are  either  independent  or  relative :  when  inde¬ 
pendent,  their  beauty,  as  frngle  obje&s,  is  folely  to  be 
attended  to  ;  when  relative,  the  beauty  of  the  indivi¬ 
duals  mult  be  facrificed  to  the  effe&  of  the  whole,  which 
is  the  greater  conlideration. 

The  occajions  on  which  independent  clumps  may  be 
applied,  are  many.  They  are  often  delirable  as  beauti¬ 
ful  objedls  in  themfelves  ;  they  are  fometimes  neceffary 
to  break  an  extent  of  lawn,  or  a  continued  line  whether 
of  ground  or  of  plantation  5  but  on  all  occafions  a  jea- 
loufy  of  art  conltantly  attends  them,  which  irregularity 
in  their  figure  will  not  always  alone  remove.  Though 
elevations  Ihow  them  to  advantage,  yet  a  hillock  evi¬ 
dently  thrown  up  on  purpofe  to  be  crowned  with  a 
clump,  is  artificial  to  a  degree  of  difgult :  fome  of  the 
trees  Ihould  therefore  be  planted  on  the  Tides,  to  take 
off  that  appearance.  The  fame  expedient  may  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  clumps  placed  on  the  brow  of  a  hill,  to  inter¬ 
rupt  its  famenefs  :  they  will  have  lefs  oflentation  of  de- 
fign,  if  they  are  in  part  carried  down  either  declivity. 
The  obje&ion  already  made  to  planting  many  along 
fuch  a  brow,  is  on  the  fame  principle  :  a  fingle  clump 
is  lefs  fufpedted  of  art  ;  if  it  be  an  open  one,  there  can 
be  no  finer  fituation  for  it,  than  juft  at  the  point  of  an 
abrupt  hill,  or  on  a  promontory  into  a  lake  or  a  river. 
It^is  in  either  a  beautiful  termination,  diftindl  by  its  po¬ 
rtion?  and  enlivened  by  an  expanfe  of  fky  or  of  water 
about  and  beyond  it.  Such  advantages  may  balance 
little  defefls  in  its  form  :  but  they  are  loft  if  other 
clumps  are  planted  near  it  ;  art  then  intrudes,  and  the 
whole  is  difpleafing. 

But  though  a  multiplicity  of  clumps,  when  each  is 
an  independent  objedl,  feldom  feems  natural  ;  yet  a 
number  of  them  may,  without  any  appearance  of  art, 
be  admitted  into  the  fame  feene,  it  they  bear  a  rela¬ 
tion  to  each  other  :  if  by  their  fucceftion  they  diverflfy 
a  continued  outline  of  wood,  if  between  them  they 
form  beautiful  glades,  if  altogether,  they  caft  an  ex- 
tenfive  lawn  into  an  agreeable  lhape,  the  effeB  prevents 
any  ferutiny  into  the  means  of  producing  it.  But  when 
the  reliance  on  that  effedl  is  fo  great,  every  other  con- 
fideration  muft  give  way  to  the  beauty  of  the  whole. 
The  figure  of  the  glade,  of  the  lawn,  or  of  the  wood, 
are  principally  to  be  attended  to  :  the  fineft  clumps*  if 
they  do  not  fall  eafily  into  the  great  lines,  are  blemifh- 
es;  their  connexions,  their  contrails,  are  more  import¬ 
ant  than  their  forms. 

5 

Lake,  III.  WATER.  All  inland  water  is  either  running 
or  Jiagnated.  When  ftagnated,  it  forms  a  lake  or  a 
pool ,  which  differ  only  in  extent  ;  and  a  pool  and  a 
pond  are  the  fame.  Running  waters  are  either  a  rivu¬ 
let  ,  a  river ,  or  a  rill ;  and  thefe  differ  only  in  breadth  : 
a  rivulet  and  a  brook  are  fynonymous  terms  ;  a  Jireatn 
and  a  current  are  general  names  for  all. 

1.  Space  or  expanfion  is  effential  to  a  lake.  It  can¬ 
not  be  too  large  as  a  fubjedt  of  defeription  or  of 
contemplation;  but  the  eye  receives  little  fatisfadlion 


when  it  has  not  a  form  on  which  to  reft  :  the  ocean 
itfelf  hardly  atones  by  all  its  grandeur  for  its  infinity  • 
and  a  profpedl  of  it  is,  therefore,  always  molt  agree¬ 
able,  when  in  fome  part,  at  no  great  dillance,  a  reach 
of  fhore,  a  promontory,  or  an  illand,  reduces  the  im- 
menfity  into  ihape.  An  artificial  lake,  again,  may  be 
comparatively  extravagant  in  its  dimenfions.  It  may 
be  fo  out  ox  proportion  to  its  appendages,  as  to  feem 
a  wafte  of  water ;  for  all  fize  is  in  fome  refpe&s  re¬ 
lative  :  if  this  exceeds  its  due  dimenfions,  and  if  a 
ftatnefs  of  fhore  beyond  it  adds  ftill  to  the  drearinefs 
of  the  feene  ;  wood  to  raife  the  banks,  and  objedls  to 
diftinguifh  them,  are  the  remedies  to  be  employed.  If 
the  length  of  a  piece  of  water  be  too  great  for  its 
breadth,  fo  as  to  deftroy  all  idea  of  circuity,  the  extre¬ 
mities  Ihould  be  confidered  as  too  far  off,  and  made  im¬ 
portant  to  give  them  proximity;  while  at  the  fame- 
time  the  breadth  may  be  favoured,  by  keeping  down 
the  banks  on  the  Tides.  On  the  fame  principle,  if  the 
lake  be  too  fmall,  a  low  Ihore  will,  in  appearance,  in- 
creafe  the  extent. 

But  it  is  not  neceffary  that  the  whole  feene  be 
bounded  :  if  form  be  impreffed  on  a  confiderable  part, 
the  eye  can,  without  difguft,  permit  a  large  reach  to 
ftretch  beyond  its  ken ;  it  can  even  be  pkafed  to  ob- 
ferve  a  tremulous  motion  in  the  horizon,  which  ftiows 
that  the  water  has  not  there  yet  attained  its  termina- 
tion.  Still  ftiort  of  this,  the  extent  may  be  kept  in 
uncertainty ;  a  hill  or  a  wood  may  conceal  one  of  the 
extremities,  and  the  country  beyond  it,  in  fuch  a  man¬ 
ner  as  to  leave  room  for  the  fuppofed  continuation  of 
fo  large  a  body  of  water.  Opportunities  to  choofe  this 
lhape  are  frequent,  and  it  is  the  moft  perfedt  of  any  - 
the  feene  is  clofed,  but  the  extent  of  the  lake  is  un¬ 
determined  ;  a  complete  form  is  exhibited  to  the 
eye,  while  a  boundlefs  range  is  left  open  to  the  imagi¬ 
nation. 

But  mere  form  will  only  give  content,  not  delight  : 
that  depends  upon  the  outline,  which  is  capable  of  ex- 
quifite  beauty ;  and  the  bays,  the  creeks ,  and  the  pro¬ 
montories,  which  are  ordinary  parts  of  that  outline,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  accidents  of  iflands ,  of  inlets,  and  of 
outlets  to  rivers,  are  in  their  lhapes  and  their  combina¬ 
tions  an  inexhauftible  fund  of  variety. 

Bays,  creeks,  and  promontories,  however,  though 
extremely  beautiful,  Ihould  not  be  very  numerous  :  for 
a  fhore  broken  into  little  points  and  hollows  has  no 
certainty  of  outline  ;  it  is  only  ragged,  not  diverfi- 
fied  ;  and  the  diftindlnefs  and  fimplicity  of  the  great 
parts  ^  are  hurt  by  the  multiplicity  of  fubdiviiions. 
But  illands,  though  the  channels  between  them  be 
narrow,  do  not  fo  often  derogate  from  greatnefs  :  they 
intimate  a  fpace  beyond  them  whofe  boundaries  do 
not  appear  ;  and  remove  to  a  dillance  the  Ihore  which 
is  feen  in  perfpedfive  between  them.  Such  partial  in¬ 
terruptions  of  the  fight  fuggeft  ideas  of  extent  to  the 
imagination. 

2.  Though  the  windings  of  a  river  are  proverbially  of 
deferiptive  of  its  courfe  ;  yet  without  being  perpetual¬ 
ly  wreathed,  it  may  be  natural.  Nor  is  the  charadter 
expreffed  only  by  the  turnings.  On  the  contrary,  if 
they  are  too  frequent  and  fudden,  the  current  is  redu¬ 
ced  into  a  number  of  feparate  pools,  and  the  idea  of 
progrefs  ^is  obfeured  by  the  difficulty  of  tracing  it. 
Length  Is  the  ftrongeft  fymptom  of  continuation  : 
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long  reaches  are  therefore  charader’iftie  of  a  river,  and 
they  conduce  much  to  its  beauty  ;  each  is  a  confider¬ 
able  piece  of  water,  and  variety  of  beautiful  forms  may 
be  given  to  their  outlines. 

A  river  requires  a  number  of  accompaniments .  The 
•changes  in  its  courfe  inrnilh  a  variety  of  fituations  \ 
while  the.  fertility,  convenience,  and  amenity,  which 
attend  it,  account  for  all  appearances  of  inhabitants 
and  improvement.  Profufion  of  ornament  on  a  ficti¬ 
tious  river,  is  a  juft  imitation  of  cultivated  nature. 
Every  fpecies  of  building,  every  ftyle  of  plantation, 
may  abound  on  the  banks  •,  and  whatever  be  their  cha¬ 
racters,  their  proximity  to  the  water  is  commonly  the 
happieil  circumftance  in  their  fituation*  A  lultre  is 
from  thence  diffufed  on  all  around  \  each  derives  an 
importance  from  its  relation  to  this  capital  feature : 
thofe  which  are  near  enough  to  be  reflected,  immedi¬ 
ately  belong  to  it  ;  thofe  at  a  greater  diltance  ftill 
ilrare  in  the  animation  of  the  feene  *,  and  objeds  total¬ 
ly  detached  from- each  other,  being  all  attracted  towards 
the  fame  interefting  connexion,  are  united  into  one 
compofition. 

In  the  front  of  Blenheim  wTas  a  deep  broad  valley, 
which  ^abruptly  feparated  the  caftle  from  the  lawn  and 
the  plantations  before  it  j  even  a  dired  approach  could 
not  be  made  without  building  a  monftrous  bridge  over 
the  vaft  hollow  \  but  this  forced  communication  was 
only  a  fubjed  of  raillery  \  and  the  feene  continued 
broken  into  two  parts,  abfolutely  diftind  froin  each 
other.  This  valley  has  been  lately  flooded  :  it  is  not 
filled  ;  the  bottom  only  is  covered  with  water  \  the 
fides  are  ftill  very  high  \  but  they  are  no  longer  the 
•eps  of  a  chafm,  they  are  the  bold  ftrores  of  a  noble 
liver.  The  fame  bridge  is  Handing  without  altera¬ 
tion  :  but  no  extravagance  remains  *,  the  water  gives 
it  propriety.  Above  it  the  river  firft  appears,  wind¬ 
ing  from  behind  a  fmall  thick  wood  in  the  valley  \ 
and  foon  taking  a  determined  courfe,  it  is  then  broad 
enough  to  admit  an  ifland  filled  with  the  fineft  trees  •, 
others  correfponding  to  them  in  growth  and  difpoli- 
tion,  ftand  in  groups  on  the  banks,  intermixed  with 
younger  plantations.  Immediately  below  the  bridge, 
the  river  fpreads  into  a  large  expanfe  :  the  fides  are 
open  lawn.  On  that  furtheft  from  the  houfe  formerly 
flood  the  palace  of  Henry  II.  celebrated  in  many  an 
ancient  ditty  by  the  name  of  Fair  Rofamond’s  Bower, 
A  little  clear  fpring,  which  rifes  there,  is  by  the 
country  people  ftill  called  Fair  Rofamond’s  Well.  The 
fpot  is  now  marked  by  a  fingle  willow.  Near  it  is 
a  fine  collateral  ftream,  of  a  beautiful  form,  retaining 
its  breadth  as  far  as  it  is  feen,  and  retiring  at  laft  behind 
a  hill  from  the  view.  The  main  river,  haying  received 
this  acceflion,  makes  a  gentle  bend  :  then  continues 
for  a  confiderable  length  in  one  wide  dired  reach ;  and, 
juft  as  it  difappears,  throws  itfelf  down  a  high  cafcade, 
which  is  the  prefent  termination.  On  one  of  the 
banks  of  this  reach  is  the  garden  :  the  fteeps  are  there 
diverfified  with  thickets  and  with  glades  ^  but  the  co¬ 
vert  prevails,  and  the  top  is  crowned  with  lofty  trees. 
On  the  other  fide  is  a  noble  hanging  wood  in  the  park: 
it  was  depreciated  when  it  funk  into  a  hollow,  and 
was  poorly  loft  in  the  bottom  *,  but  it  is  now  a  rich 
appendage  to  the  river,  falling  down  an  eafy  flope 
quite  to  the  water’s  edge,  where,  with  overfhadow- 
ing,  it  is  refleded  oil  the  furface.  Another  face  of 
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the  fame  wood  borders  the  collateral  ftream,  with  an  Water, 
outline  more  indented  and  various  *,  while  a  very  large  y  ~ 
irregular  clump  adorns  the  oppolite  declivity.  Fhis 
clump  is  at  a  confiderable  diftance  from  the  principal 
river  :  but  the  ftream  it  belongs  to  brings  it  down  to 
conned  with  the  reft  ;  and  the  other  objeds,  which 
were  before  difperfed,  •  e  now,  by  the  intereft  of  each 
in  a  relation,  which  is  common  to  all,  colleded  into 
one  illuftrious  feene.  The  caftle  itfelf  is  a  prodigious 
pile  of  building  *,  which,  with  all  the  faults  in  its 
architedure,  will  never  feem  lefs  than  a  truly  princely 
habitation  ;  and  the  confined  fpot  where  it  was  placed, 
on  the  edge  of  an  abyfs,  is  converted  into  a  proud  fitua- 
tion,  commanding  a  beautiful  profped  of  water,  and 
open  to  an  extenfive  lawn,  adequate  to  the  manfion, 
and  an  emblem  of  its  domain.  In  the  midft  of  this 
lawn  Hands  a  column,  a  ftately  trophy,  recording  the 
exploits  of  the  duke  of  Marlborough  and  the  grati¬ 
tude  of  Britain.  Between  this  pillar  and  the  caftle  is 
the  bridge,  which  now,  applied  to  a  fubjed  worthy  of 
it,  is  eftabliihed  in  all  the  importance  due  to  its  great- 
nefs.  The-  middle  arch  is  wider  than  the  Rialto,  but 
not  too  wide  for  the  occafion  \  and  yet  that  is  the  nar- 
roweft  part  of  the  river  \  but  the  length  of  the  reaches 
is  everywhere  proportioned  to  their  breadth.  Each 
of  them  is  alone  a  noble  piece  of  water  \  and  the  laft, 
the  fineft  of  all,  lofes  itfelf  gradually  in  a  wood,  which 
on  that  fide  is  alfo  the  boundary  of  the  lawn,  and  rifes 
into  the  horizon.  All  is  great  in  the  front  of  Blen¬ 
heim  :  but  in  that  vaft  fpace  no  void  appears  j  fo  ^im¬ 
portant  are  the  parts,  fo  magnificent  the  objed.  Fhe 
plain  is  extenfive,  the  valley  is  broad,  the  wood  is  deep. 
Though  the  intervals  between  the  building  tire  large, 
they  are  filled  with  the  grandeur  which  buildings  of 
fuch  dimenfions  and  fo  much  pomp  diffufe  all  around 
them  *,  and  the  river  in  its  long  varied  courfe,  approach¬ 
ing  to  every  objed,  and  touching  upon  every  part, 
fpreads  its  influence  over  the  whole. 

In  the  compofition  of  this  feene,  the  river,  both  as 
a  part  itfelf,  and  as  uniting  the  other  parts,  has  a 
principal  fhare.  But  water  is  not  loft  though  it  be 
in  fo  confined  or  fo  concealed  a  fpot  as  to  enter  into 
no  view  \  it  m?y  render  that  fpot  delightful.  It  is 
capable  of  the  moft  exquifite  beauty  in  its  form  *,  and 
though  not  in  fpace,  may  yet  in  difpofition  have  pre- 
tenfions  to  greatnefs  ,  for  it  may  be  divided  into  feve- 
ral  branches,  which  will  form  a  duller  of  iftands  all 
conneded  together,  make  the  whole  place  irriguous, 
and,  in  the  Head  of  extent,  fupply  a  quantity  of  water. 

Such  a  fequeftered  feene  ufually  owes  its  retirement 
to  the  trees  and  the  thickets  with  which  it  abounds , 
but,  in  the  difpofition  of  them,  one  diftindion  fliould 
be  conftantly  attended  to.  A  river  flowing  through 
a  wood  which  overfpreads  one  continued  lurface  of 
ground,  and  a  river  between  two  woods,  are  in  very 
different  circumftances.  In  the  latter  cafe,  the  woods 
are  feparate  *,  they  may  be  contrafted  in  their  forms 
and  their  charaders,  and  the  outline  of  each  fliould  be 
forcibly  marked.  In  the  former  no  outline  ought  to 
be  difcernible  j  for  the  river  paiTes  between  trees,  not 
between  boundaries  *  and  though  in  the  progrefs  of 
its  courfe,  the  ftyle  of  the  plantations  may  be  often 
changed,  yet  on  the  oppolite  banks  a  fimilarity  fhould 
conftantly  prevail,  that  the  identity  of  the  wood  may 
never  be  doubtful. 
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A  river  between  two  woods  may  enter  into  a  view  3 
and  then  it  muft  be  governed  by  the  principles  which 
regulate  the  condud  and  the  accompaniments  of  a  ri¬ 
ver  in  an  open  expofure.  But  when  it  runs  through  a 
wood,  it  is  never  to  be  feen  in  a  profped  3  the  place  is 
naturally  full  of  obflru&ions  3  and  a  continued  open- 
ing,  large  enough  to  receive  a  long  reach,  would  feem 
an  artificial  cut.  .  The  river  muft  therefore  neceffarily 
wind  more  than  in  eroding  a  lawn,  where  the  paffage 
is  entirely  free.  But  its  influence  will  never  extend  fo 
far  on  the  fides  :  the  buildings  muft  be  near  the  banks  : 
and,  if  numerous,  will  feem  crowded,  being  all  in  one 
track,  and  in  fituations  nearly  alike.  The  feene,  how¬ 
ever,  does  not  want  variety  :  on  the  contrary,  none  is 
capable  of  more.  The  objeds  are  not  indeed  fo  differ¬ 
ent  from  each  other  as  in  an  open  view  3  but  they  are 
very  different,  and  in  much  greater  abundance  3  for 
this  is  the  interior  of  a  wood,  where  every  tree  is  an 
objed,  every  combination  of  trees  a  variety,  and  no 
large  intervals  are  requifite  to  diftinguifti  the  feveral 
difpofitions  3  the  grove,  the  thicket  or  the  groups, 
may  prevail,  and  their  forms  and  their  relations  may  be 
c.onftantly  changed  without  reftraint  of  fancy,  or  limita¬ 
tion  of  number. 

Water  is  fo  univerfally  and  fo  defervedly  admired 
in  a  profpedj  that  the  moft  obvious  thought  in  the 
management  of  it,  is  to  lay  it  as  open  as  poffible  3  and 
purpofely  to  conceal  it  wTOuld  generally  feem  a  fevere 
felf-denial :  yet  fo  many  beauties  may  attend  its  paf- 
fage  through  a  wood,  that  larger  portions  of  it  might 
be  allowed  to  fuch  retired  feenes  than  are  commonly 
fpared  from  the  view,  and  the  different  parts  in  dif¬ 
ferent  ftyles  would  be  fine  contrails  to  each  other.  If  the 
vrater  at  Wotton  *  wTere  all  expofed,  a  walk  of  near  two 
miles  along  the  banks  tvould  be  of  a  tedious  length, 
from  the  want  of  thofe  changes  of  the  feene  which 
now  fupply  through  the  whole  extent  a  fucceflion  of 
perpetual  variety.  The  extent  is  fo  large  as  to  admit 
of  a  divifion  into  four  principal  parts,  ail  of  them  great 
in  ffyle  and  in  dimenfions,  and  differing  from  each 
other  both  in  charader  and  fituation.  The  two  firft 
are  the  leaff.  The  one  is  a  reach  of  a  river,  about  the 
third  of  a  mile  in  length,  and  of  a  competent  breadth, 
flowing  through  a  lovely  mead,  open  in  feme  places 
to  views  of  beautiful  hills  in  the  country,  and  adorned 
in  others  with  clumps  of  trees,  fo  large,  that  their 
branches  ftretch  quite  acrofs,  and  form  a  high  arch 
over  the  water.  The  next  feems  to  have  been  once  a 
formal  bafin  encompaffed  with  plantations,  and  the 
appendages  on  either  fide  flill  retain  fome  traces  of 
regularity  3  but  the  fhape.  of  the  water  is  free  from 
them  3  the  fize  is  about  14  acres  3  and  out  of  it  iffue 
two  broad  collateral  ftreams,  winding  towards  a  large 
river,  which  they  are  feen  to  approach,  and  fuppofed 
to  join.  A  real  junction  is  however  impoffible,  from 
the  difference  of  the  levels  3  but  the  terminations  are 
fo  artfully  concealed,  that  the  deception  is  never  fu- 
fpeded,  and  when  known  is  not  eafily  explained.  The 
river  is  the  third  great  divifion  of  the  water  3  a  lake 
into  which  it  falls,  is  the  fourth.  Thefe  two  do  ac¬ 
tually  join  3  but  their  charadlers  are  diredly  oppo- 
fite  3  the  feenes  they  belong  to  are  totally  diftind  3 
and  the  tranfition  from  the  one  to  the  other  is  very 
gradual  3  for  an  ifland  near  the  conflux,  dividing  the 
breadth,  and  concealing  the  end  of  the  lake,  mode- 
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rates  for  fome  way  the  fpace  3  aitd  permitting  it  to  ex¬ 
pand  but  by  degrees,  raifes  an  idea  of  greatnefs,  from  ' 
uncertainty  accompanied  with  increafe.  The  reality 
does  not  diiappoint  the  expectation  3  and  the  ifland, 
which  is  the  point  of  view,  is  itfelf  equal  to  the  feene  : 
it  is  large,  and  high  above  the  lake  3  the  ground  is  ir¬ 
regularly  broken  3  thickets  hang  on  the  Tides  3  and  to¬ 
wards  the  top  is  placed  an  Ionic  portico,  which  com¬ 
mands  a  noble  extent  of  water,  not  lefs  than  a  mile 
in  circumference,  bounded  on  one  fide  writh  wood,  and 
open  on  the  other  to  two  doping  lawns,  the  leaf!  of 
an  hundred  acres,  diverfified  with  clumps,  and  bor¬ 
dered  by  plantations.  Yet  this  lake,  wThen  full  in  view, 
and  with  all  the  importance  which  fpace,  form,  and 
fituation  can  give,  is  not  more  interefting  than  the 
fequeftered  river,  which  has  been  mentioned  as  the 
third  great  divifion  of  the  water.  It  is  juft  within  the 
verge  of  a  wood,  three  quarters  of  a  mile  long,  every¬ 
where  broad,  and  its  courfe  is  fuch  as  to  admit  of  in¬ 
finite  variety  without  any  confufion.  The  banks  are 
cleared  of  underwood  3  but  a  few  thickets  flill  remain, 
and  on  one  fide  an  impenetrable  covert  foon  begins: 
the  interval  is  a  beautiful  grove  of  oaks,  fcattered  over 
a  green  fward  of  extraordinary  verdure.  Between  thefe 
trees  and  theie  thickets  the  river  feems  to  glide  gently 
along,  conftantly  winding,  without  one  fhort  turn  or 
one  extended  reach  in  the  vrhole  length  of  the  way. 
This  even  temper  in  the  ftream  fuits  the  feenes  through 
which  it  paffes  3  they  are  in  general  of  a  very  fober 
call,  not  melancholy,  but.  grave  3  never  expofed  to  a 
glare  3  never  darkened  with  gloom ;  nor,  by  ftrong 
contrails  of  light  and  fhade,  exhibiting  the  excefs  of 
either.  Undifturbed  by  an  extent  of  profped  without, 
or  a  multiplicity  of  objeds  within,  they  retain  at  all 
times  a  mildnefs  of  charader  3  which  is  flill  more  for¬ 
cibly  felt  wfeen  the  fhadotvs  grow'  faint  as  they  lengthen, 
when  a  little  ruftling  of  birds  in  the  fpray,  the  leap¬ 
ing  of  the  filh,  and  the  fragrancy  of  the  woodbine, 
denote  the  approach  of  evening;  while  the  fettino-  fej 
Ihoots  its  laft  gleams  on  a  Tufcan  portico,  which  is 
clofe.to  the  great  bafin,  but  which  from  a  feat  near 
this  river  is  feen  at  a  diftance,  through  all  the  obfeu- 
rity  of  the  wood,  glowing  on  the  banks,  and  refleded 
on  the  fnrface  of  the  water.  In  another  frill  more 
diftinguiflied  fpot  is,  built  an  elegant  bridge,  with  a 
colonnade  upon  it,  which  not  only  adorns  the  place 
where  it  ftands,  but  is  alfo  a  pidurefque  objed  to  an 
odagon  building  near  the  lake,  where  it  is  fhown  in 
a  Angular  fituation,  overarched,  encompaffed,  and 
backed  with  w'ood,  without  any  appearance  of  the 
water  beneath.  This  building  in  return  is  alfo  an 
objed  .  from  the  bridge  3  and  a  Chinefe  room,  in  a 
little  ifland  juft  by,  is  another  :  neither  of  them  are 
confiderable,  and  the  others  which  are  vifible  are  at  a 
diftance;  but.more  or  greater  adventitious  ornaments  are 
not  required  in  a  fpot  fo  rich  as  this  in  beauties  pecu¬ 
liar  to  its  charader.  A  profufion  of  water  pours  in 
from  all  fides  round  up^on  the  view  3  the  opening  of  the 
lake  appears  3  a  glimpfe  is  caught  of  the  large'  bafin  : 
one  of  the  collateral  ftreams  is  full  in  fight,  and  the 
bridge  itfelf  is  in  the  midft  of  the  fineft  part  of  the 
river  :  all  feem  to  communicate  the  one  with  the  other.  ' 
Though  thickets  often  intercept,  and  groups  perplex 
the  vieuq  yet  they  never  break  the  connexion  between 
the  feveral  pieces  of  water  3  each  may  fill  be  •  traced 
3  along 
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along  large  branches  or  little  catches  5  which  in  fome 
places  are  overfhadowed  and  dim  ;  in  others  gliflen 
through  a  glade,  or  glimmer  between  the  boles  of 
trees  in  a  diilant  perfpe&ive  *,  and  in  one,  tvhere  they 
are  quite  loll  to  the  view,  fome  arches  of  the  (lone 
bridge,  but  partially  feen  among  the  wood,  preferve 
their  connexion. 

3 .  If  a  large  river  may  fometimes,  a  fmaller  current 
undoubtedly  may  often,  be  conduced  through  a  wood  : 
it  feldom  adorns,  it  frequently  disfigures,  a  profpeCl, 
where  its  courfe  is  marked,  not  by  any  appearance  of 
water,  but  by  a  confufed  line  of  clotted  grafs,  which 
difagrees  with  the  general  verdure.  A  Rivulet  may, 
indeed,  have  confideration  enough  for  a  home  feene, 
though  it  be  open  *,  but  a  Rill  is  always  moll  agreeable 
when  moll  retired  from  public  view.  Its  chara&eriftic 
excellencies  are  vivacity  and  variety,  which  require  at¬ 
tention,  leifure,  and  iilence,  that  the  eye  may  pore 
upon  the  little  beauties,  and  the  ear  liflen  to  the  low 
murmurs  of  the  flream  without  interruption.  To  fuch 
indulgence  a  confined  fpet  only  is  favourable  \  a  clofe 
copfe  is  therefore  often  more  acceptable  than  a  high 
wood,  and  a  fequeftered  valley  at  all  times  preferable  to 
any  open  expofure  :  a  fingle  rill  at  a  very  little  diflance 
is  a  mere  water  courfe  *,  it  lofes  all  its  charms  j  it  has 
no  importance  in  itfelf,  and  bears  no  proportion  to  the 
feene.  A  number  of  little  flreams  have  indeed  an  ef- 
teCl  in  any  fituation,  but  not  as  objeCls  \  they  are 
snterefling  only  on  account  of  the  chara&er  they  ex- 
prefs,  the  irriguous  appearance  wffiich  they  give  to  the 
whole. 

The  full  tide  of  a  large  river  has  more  force  than 
a&ivity,  and  feems  too  unwieldy  to  allow  of  very 
quick  tranfitiens.  But  in  a  rill,  the  agility  of  its  mo¬ 
tion  accounts  for  every  caprice  j  frequent  windings 
difguife  its  infignificance  \  fhort  turnings  fhowr  its  vi¬ 
vacity  *,  fudden  changes  in  the  breadth  are  a  fpecies  of 
its  variety  ^  and  howrever  fantaflically  the  channel  may 
be  wreathed,  contracted,  and  widened,  it  flill  appears 
to  be  natural.  We  find  an  amufement  in  tracing  the 
little  flream  through  all  the  intricacies  of  its  courfe, 
and  in  feeing  it  force  a  paffage  through  a  narrow  flrait, 
expatiate  on  every  opportunity,  flruggle  with  obflruc- 
tions,  and  puzzle  out  its  way.  A  rivulet,  which  is 
the  mean  betwixt  a  river  and  a  rill,  partakes  of  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  both  :  it  is  not  licenfed  to  the  extravagance 
sof  the  one,  nor  under  the  fame  reflraints  as  the  other  : 
it  may  have  more  frequent  bends  than  the  river,  longer 
reaches  than  a  rill :  the  breadth  of  a  flream  deter¬ 
mines  whether  the  principal  beauty  refults  from  extent 
oj  from  variety. 

The  murmurs  of  a  rill  are  amongfl  the  mofl  pleaf- 
ipg  circumflances  which  attend  it.  If  the  bed  of  the 
ftream  be  rough, t  mere  declivity  will  occafion  a  con- 
flant  ripling  noife  :  when  the  current  drops  down  a 
defeent,  though  but  of  a  few  inches,  or  forcibly 
bubbles  up  from  a  little  hollow,  it  has  a  deep  gurgling 
tone,  not  uniformly  continued,  but  inceffantly  repeat¬ 
ed,  and  therefore,  more  engaging  than  any.  The 
flatted  of  all,  is  that  found  rather  of  the  fplafhing  than 
the  fall  of  water,  which  an  even  gentle  Hope,  or  a  tame 
obftru&ion,  will  produce  :  this  is  lefs  pleafing  than 
the  others  •,  but  none  fhould  be  entirely  excluded  :  all 
Ha  their  turns  are  agreeable  ;  and  the  choice  of  them 
is,  much  in..our  power.  By  obferving  their  caufes,  we 


may  often  find  the  means  to  flrengthen,  to  weaken,  or  Rocks, 
to  change  them  j  and  the  addition  or  removal  of  a 
fingle  flone,  or  a  few  pebbles,  will  fometimes  be  fuffi- 
cient  for  the  purpofe. 

A  rill  cannot  pretend  to  any  found  beyond  that  of  Qf  Ca{ 
a  little  water  fall  :  the  roar  of  a  cafcade  belongs  only  cades, 
to  a  larger  flream  *,  but  it  may  be  produced  by  a  rivu¬ 
let  to  a  confiderable  degree,  and  attempts  to  do  more 
have  generally  been  unfuccefsful.  A  vain  ambition  to 
imitate  nature  in  her  great  extravagancies  betrays  the 
wTeaknefs  of  art.  Though  a  noble  river,  throwing  it¬ 
felf  headlong  down  a  precipice,  be  an  objeCl  truly 
magnificent,  it  mufl  however  be  confeffed,  that  in  a 
fingle  fheet  of  w~ater  there  is  a  formality  which  its  vafl- 
nefs  alone  can  cure.  But  the  height,  not  the  breadth, 
is  the  wronder :  when  it  falls  no  more  than  a  few  feet, 
the  regularity  prevails ;  and  its  extent  only  ferves  to 
expofe  the  vanity  of  affedling  the  flyle  of  a  cataraCl  in 
an  artificial  cafcade.  It  is  lefs  exceptionable  if  divided 
into  feveral  parts :  for  then  each  feparate  part  may  be 
wide  enough  for  its  depth  j  and  in  the  wffiole,  variety, 
not  greatnefs,  wfill  be  the  predominant  chara&er.  But 
a  ftru&ure  of  rough,  large,  detached  flones,  cannot 
eafily  be  contrived  of  flrength  fufficient  to  fupport  a 
great  weight  of  water  :  it  is  fometimes  from  neceflity 
almofl  fmooth  and  uniform,  and  then  it  lofes  much  of 
its  effeCls.  Several  little  falls  in  fucceflion  are  preferable 
to  one  great  cafcade  which  in  figure  or  in  motion  ap¬ 
proaches  to  regularity. 

When  greatnefs  is  thus  reduced  to  number,  and 
length  becomes  of  more  importance  than  breadth,  a  ri¬ 
vulet  vies  writh  a  river  ;  and  it  more  frequently  runs  in 
a  continued  declivity,  w’hich  is  very  favourable  to  fuch  a 
fucceflion  of  falls.  Half  the  expence  and  labour  which 
are  fometimes  beflowred  on  a  river,  to  give  it  at  the  belt 
a  forced  precipitancy  in  one  fpot  only,  would  animate 
a  rivulet  through  the  whole  of  its  courfe.  And,  after 
all,  the  mofl  interefling  circumflance  in  falling  waters 
is  their  animation.  A  great  cafcade  fills  us  with  fur- 
prife  :  but  all  furprife  mufl  ceafe  y  and  the  motion,  the 
agitation,  the  rage,  the  froth,  and  the  variety  of  the 
water,  are  finally  the  obje£ls  which  engage  the  atten¬ 
tion  :  for  thefe  a  rivulet  is  fufficient  j  and  they  may 
there  be  produced  without  that  appearance  of  effort 
which  raifes  a  fufpicion  of  art. 

To  obviate  fuch  a  fufpicion,  it  may  be  fometimes 
expedient  to  begin  the  defeent  out  of  fight  $  for  the 
beginning  is  the  difficulty  :  if  that  be  concealed,  the 
fubfequent  falls  feem  but  a  confequence  of  the  agitation 
which  chara&erifes  the  water  at  his  firfl  appearance  ; 
and  the  imagination  is,  at  the  fame  time,  let  loofe  to 
give  ideal  extent  to  the  cafcades.  When  a  flream  iffues 
jfrom  a  wood,  fuch  management  will  have  a  great  ef¬ 
fect  :  the  bends  of  its  courfe  in  an  open  expofure  may 
afford  frequent  opportunities  for  it  j  and  fometimes  a 
low  broad  bridge  may  furniffi  the  occafion  :  a  little 
fall  hid  under  the  arch  will  create  a  diforder  j  in  con¬ 
fequence  of  which,  a  greater  cafcade  below  will  appear 
very  natural. 


IV.  ROCKS.  Rocks  are -themfelves  too  vaft  and  0fRock;. 
too  flubbom  to  fubmit  to  our  controul ;  by  the  ad¬ 
dition  or  removal  of  appendages  which  wre  can  com¬ 
mand,  parts  may  be  fhown  or  concealed,  and  the  cha¬ 
racters  with  their  impreffions  may  be  weakened,  or' en¬ 
forced  ; 
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Rocks‘  forced  :  to  adapt  the  accompaniments  accordingly,  is 
■  the  utmod  ambition  of  art  when  rocks  are  the  fub- 

je&; 

Their  moll  didinguiftied  chara&ers  are,  dignity ,  ter¬ 
ror  ,  and  fancy  :  the  expreilions  of  all  are  constantly 
wild  :  and  fometimes  a  rocky  fcene  is  only  wild,  with¬ 
out  pretentions  to  any  particular  charadter. 

Rills,  rivulets,  and  cafcades,  abound  among  rocks  : 
they  are  natural  to  the  fcene  \  and  fuch  fcenes  common¬ 
ly  require  every  accompaniment  which  can  be  procured 
for  them.  Mere  rocks,  unlefs  they  are  particularly  adapt¬ 
ed  to  certain  impreffions,  though  they  may  furprife, 
cannot  be  long  engaging,  if  the  rigour  of  their  charac¬ 
ter  be  not  foftened  by  circumdances  which  may  belong 
either  to  thefe  or  to  more  cultivated  fpots :  and  when 
the  drearinefs  is  extreme*  little  dreams  and  waterfalls 
are  of  themfelves  infufficient  for  the  purpofe  ;  an  inter¬ 
mixture  of  vegetation  is  alfo  necelfary,  and  on  fome  oc- 
cafions  even  marks  of  inhabitants  are  proper. 

Large  clefts,  Hoping  or  precipitous,  with  a  dale  at 
bottom,  furnifh  fcenes  of  the  wilded  nature.  In  fuch 
fpots,  verdure  alone  will  give  fome  relief  to  the  dreari¬ 
nefs  of  the  fcene  \  and  dirubs  or  bullies,  without  trees, 
are  a  fufficiency  of  wood  :  the  thickets  may  alfo  be  ex¬ 
tended  by  the  creeping  plants,  fuch  as  pyracantha, 
vines,  and  ivy,  to  wind  up  the  Sides  or  cluder  on  the 
tops  of  the  rocks.  And  to  this  vegetation  may  be 
added  fome  fymptoms  of  inhabitants,  but  they  mud  be 
flight  and  few j  the  ufe  of  them  is  only  to  cheer,  not 
to  dedroy,  the  folitude  of  the  place }  and  fuch  there¬ 
fore  diould  be  chofen  as  are  fometimes  found  in  fixa¬ 
tions  retired  from  public  refort }  a  cottage  may  be 
lonely,  but  it  mud  not  here  feem  ruinous  and  negledl- 
ed  5  it  fhould  be  tight  and  warm,  with  every  mark  of 
comfort  about  it,  to  which  its  pofition  in  fome  dieltered 
recefs  may  greatly  contribute.  A  cavity  alfo  in  the 
rocks,  rendered  eafy  of  accefs,  improved  to  a  degree 
of  convenience,  and  maintained  in  a  certain  date  of 
prefervation,  will  fugged  dmilar  ideas  of  protection 
from  the  bittered  inclemencies  of  the  fky,  and  even  of 
occadonal  refrediment  and  repofe.  But  we  may  venture 
dill  further  5  a  mill  is  of  necedity  often  built  at  fome 
didance  from  the  town  which  it  fupplies ;  and  here  it 
would  at  the  fame  time  apply  the  w-ater  to  a  ufe,  and 
increafe  its  agitation.  The  dale  may  beddes  be  made 
the  haunt  of  thofe  animals,  fuch  as  goats,  which  are 
fometimes  wild,  and  fometimes  domedic  5  and  which 
accidentally  appearing,  will  divert  the  mind  from  the 
fenfations  natural  to  the  fcene,  but  not  agreeable  if 
continued  long  without  interruption.  Thefe  and  fuch 
other  expedients  wTill  approximate  the  fevered  retreat 
to  the  habitations  of  men,  and  convert  the  appearance 
of  a  perpetual  banidiment  into  that  of  a  temporary  re¬ 
tirement  from  fociety. 

But  too  drong  a  force  on  the  nature  of  the  place  al¬ 
ways  fails.  A  winding  path,  which  appears  to  be  worn, 
not  cut,  has  more  effeCl  than  a  high  road,  all  artificial 
and  level,  which  is  too  weak  to  overbear,  and  yet  con¬ 
tradicts,  the  general  idea.  The  objeCts  therefore  to  be 
introduced  mud  be  thofe  which  hold  a  mean  between 
folitude  and  population  5  and  the  inclination  of  that 
choice  towards  either  extreme,  diould  be  directed  by 
the  degree  of  wildnefs  which  prevails  j  for  though  that 
runs  fometimes  to  an  excefs  which  requires  correction, 
at  other  times  it  wants  encouragement,  and  at  all  times 
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it  ought  to  be  preferved :  it  is  the  predominant  charac¬ 
ter  of  rocks,  which  mixes  w'ith  every  other,  and  to  which 
all  the  appendages  mud  be  accommodated  \  and  they 
may  be  applied  fo  as  greatly  to  increafe  it :  a  licentious 
irregularity  of  wrood  and  of  ground,  and  a  fantadic  con¬ 
duct  of  the  dreams,  neither  of  which  would  be  to¬ 
lerated  in  the  midd  of  cultivation,  become  and  improve 
romantic  rocky  fpots  even  buildings,  partly  by  their 
dyle,  but  dill  more  by  their  podtion,  in  drange,  dif¬ 
ficult,  or  dangerous  dtuations,  didinguifh  and  aggravate 
the  native  extravagancies  of  the  fcene. 

Greatnefs  is  a  chief  ingredient  in  the  character  of 
dignity ,  with  leis  of  wildnefs  thaij  in  any  ether*  The 
eifeCt  here  depends  more  upon  amplitude  of  furface, 
than  variety  of  forms.  The  parts,  therefore,  mud  be 
large  :  if  the  rocks  are  only  high,  they  are  but  dupen- 
dous,  wot  majedic  :  breadth  is  equally  effential  to  their 
greatnefs  5  and  every  dender,  every  grotefque  diape, 
is  excluded.  Art  may  interpofe  to  (how  thefe  large 
parts  to  the  eye,  and  magnify  them  to  the  imagina¬ 
tion,  by  taking  away  thickets  which  dretch  quite 
acrofs  the  recks,  fo  as  to  difguife  their  dimendons  \  or 
by  filling  with  wood  the  fmall  intervals  between  them, 
and  thus,  by  concealing  the  want,  preferving  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  continuation.  When  rocks  retire  from  the 
eye  dow7n  a  gradual  declivity,  we  can,  by  railing  the 
upper  ground,  deepen  the  fall,  lengthen  the  perfpec- 
tive,  and  give  both  height  and  extent  to  thofe  at  a 
didance  :  this  efFeCf  may  be  dill  increafed  by  covering 
that  upper  ground  with  a  thicket,  which  fhall  ceafe, 
or  be  lowered,  as  it  defeends.  A  thicket,  on  other 
occadons,  makes  the  rocks  which  rife  out  of  it  feem 
larger  than  they  are.  If  they  dand  upon  a  bank  over- 
fpread  with  dirubs,  their  beginning  is  at  the  lead  un¬ 
certain  ;  and  the  preemption  is,  that  they  dart  from 
the  bottom.  Another  ufe  of  this  brufhy  underwood  is 
to  conceal  the  fragments  and  rubbidi  which  have  fallen 
from  the  ddes  and  the  brow,  and  which  are  often  un- 
dghtly.  Rocks  are  feldom  remarkable  for  the  ele¬ 
gance  of  their  forms  5  they  are  too  vad,  and  too  rude, 
to  pretend  to  delicacy  :  but  their  diapes  are  often 
agreeable  :  and  we  can  affecl  thofe  diapes  to  a  certain 
degree,  at  lead  we  can  cover  many  blemifhes  in  them, 
by  conducing  the  growth  of  dirubby  and  creeping 
plants  about  them. 

For  all  thefe  purpofes  mere  underwrood  fudices  :  but 
for  greater  efFefls  larger  trees  are  requifite  :  they  are 
worthy  of  the  fcene  \  and  not  only  improvements,  but 
accedious  to  its  grandeur :  we  are  ufed  to  rank  them 
among  the  nobled  objects  of  nature  5  and  when  w7e  fee 
that  they  cannot  afpire  to  the  midway  of  the  heights 
around  them,  the  rocks  are  raifed  by  the  comparifon. 
A  fingle  tree  is,  therefore,  often  preferable  to  a  clump  : 
the  dze,  though  really  lefs,  is  more  remarkable:  and 
clumps  are  befides  generally  exceptionable  in  a  very- 
wild  fpot,  from  the  fufpicion  of  art  wdiich  attends  them  $ 
but  a  wood  is  free  from  that  fufpicion,  and  its  own 
character  of  greatnefs  recommends  it  to  every  fcene  o£ 
magnificence. 

On  the  fame  principle  ali  poffible  confideration 
diould  be  given  to  the  dreams.  No  number  of  little 
rills  are  equal  to  one  broad  river  *,  and  in  the  principal 
current,  feme  varieties  may  be  facrificed  to  importance  : 
but  a  degree  of  drength  diould  always  be  preferved  : 
the  water,  though  it  needs  not  be  furious,  fhould  not  be 
3  2  dull ; 
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dull  7  for  dignity,  when  moil  ferene,  is  not  languid  \  and 
fpace  will  hardly  atone  for  want  of  animation. 

This  characler  does  not  exclude  marks  of  inhabi¬ 
tants,  though  it  never  requires  them  to  tame  its  wild- 
nefs :  and  without  inviting,  it  occaiionally  admits  an 
intermixture  of  vegetation.  It  even  allows  of  build¬ 
ings  intended  only  to  decorate  the  fcene  :  but  they 
rnuil  be  adequate  to  it,  both  in  fize  and  in  character. 
And  if  cultivation  is  introduced,  that  too  fhould  be 
conformable  to  the  red  \  not  a  (ingle  narrow  patch 
cribbed  out  of  the  wade*,  but  the  confines  of  a  coun¬ 
try  ihelving  into  the  vale,  and  fuggefting  the  idea  of 
extent :  nothing  trivial  ought  to  find  admittance.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  no  extravagance  is  required  to  fup- 
port  it  *y  flrange  (hapes  in  extraordinary  pofitions,  enor¬ 
mous  weights  unaccountably  fuftained,  trees  rooted  in 
the  Tides,  and  torrents  raging  at  the  foot  of  the  rocks, 
are  at  the  bell  needlefs  excefles.  There  is  a  temperance 
in  dignity,  which  is  rather  hurt  by  a  wanton  violence 
on  the  common  order  of  nature. 

The  terrors  of  a  fcene  in  nature  are  like  thofe  of  a 
dramatic  reprefentation  :  they  give  an  alarm  j  but  the 
fenfations  are  agreeable,  fo  long  as  they  are  kept  to 
filch  as  are  allied  only  to  terror,  unmixed  with  any  that 
are  horrible  and  difgufting.  Art  may  therefore  be 
uled  to  heighten  them,  to  difplay  the  objedls  which  are 
diftinguiilied  by  greatnefs,  to  improve  the  circumflances 
which  denote  force,  to  mark  thofe  which  intimate 
danger,  and  to  blend  withal  here  and  there  a  call  of 
melancholy. 

Greatnefs  is  as  effential  to  the  charadler  of  terror  as 
Co  that  of  dignity  :  vail  efforts  in  little  objedls  are  but 
ridiculous }  nor  can  force  be  fuppofed  upon  trifles  inca¬ 
pable  of  refiilance.  On  the  other  hand,  it  mull  be  al¬ 
lowed,  that  exertion  and  violence  fupply  fome  want  of 
fpace.  A  rock  wonderfully  fupported,  or  threatening 
to  fall,  acquires  a  greatnefs  from  its  fituation,  which 
it  has  not  in  dimenfions  j  fo  circumltanced,  the  lize  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  monflrous  *,  a  torrent  has  *  a  confequence 
which  a  placid  river  of  equal  breadth  cannot  pretend 
to  :  and  a  tree,  which  would  be  inconfiderable  in  the 
natural  foil,  becomes  important  when  it  burlls  forth 
from  a  rock. 

Such  eircumftances  fhould  be  always  induftrioufiy 
fought  for.  It  may  be  worth  while  to  cut  down  fe- 
veral  trees,  in  order  to  exhibit  one  apparently  rooted  in 
the  Hone.  By  the  removal  perhaps  of  only  a  little 
brulhwood,  the  alarming  difpofition  of  a  rock,  llrangely 
undermined,  rivetted,  or  fufpended,  may  be  fhown  ; 
and  if  there  -be  any  foil  above  its  brow,  fome  trees 
planted  there,  and  impending  over  it,  will  make  the 
obje£l  Hill  more  extraordinary.  As  to  the  llreams, 
great  alterations  may  generally  be  made  in  them  :  and 
therefore  it  is  of  ufe  to  afeertain  the  fpecies  proper  to 
each  fcene,  becaufe  it  is  in  our  power  to  enlarge  or 
contra  cl  their  dimenfions  ;  to  accelerate  or  retard  their 
rapidity  )  to  form,  increafe,  or  take  away  obftru£lions  \ 
and  always  to  improve,  often  to  change,  their  cha¬ 
racters. 

Inhabitants  furnifii  frequent  opportunities  to  (length¬ 
en  the  appearances  of  force,  by  giving  intimations  of 
danger*  A  houfe  placed  at  the  edge  of  a  precipice, 
any  building  on  the  pinnacle  of  a  crag,  makes  that 
fituation  feem  formidable,  which  might  otherwife  have 
keen  unnoticed  ;  a  fteep,  in  itfelf  hot  very  remarkable, 
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becomes  alarming,  when  a  path  is  earned  aflant  up  the  Rocks, 
fide  :  a  rail  on  the  brow  of  a  perpendicular  fall,  lliows  1  v— ’ 

that  the  height  is  frequented  and  dangerous  :  and  a 
common  foot  bridge  thrown  over  a  cleft  between  rocks 
has  a  fcill  (Ironger  effe£l.  In  all  thefe  inftances,  the 
imagination  immediately  tranfports  the  fpe£lator  to  the 
fpot,  and  fuggefts  the  idea  of  looking  down  luch  a 
depth;:  in  the  lad,  that  depth  is  a  chafm,  and  the  fi¬ 
tuation  is  dire£lly  over  it. 

In  other  inftances,  exertion  and  danger  feem  to 
attend  the  occupations  of  the  inhabitants  : 

Half  way  down 


Hangs  one  that  gathers  famphire  \  dreadful  trade  ! 

is  a  circumftance  chofen  by  the  great  poet  of  nature, 
to  aggravate  the  terrors  of  the  fcene  he  deferibes. 

The  different  fpecies  of  rocks  often  meet  in  the 
fame  place,  and  compofe  a  noble  fcene,  which  is  not 
diftinguifhed  by  any  particular  character  *,  it  is  only 
when  one  eminently  prevails,  that  it  deferves  fuch  a 
preference  as  to  exclude  every  other.  Sometimes  a 
lpot,  remarkable  for  nothing  but  its  wildnefs,  is  highly 
romantic  ;  and  when  this  wildnefs  rifes  to  fancy  ;  when 
the  mofl  fingular,  the  moft  oppofite  forms  and  combi¬ 
nations  are  thrown  together  \  then  a  mixture  alfo  of 
feveral  characters  adds  to  the  number  of  inftances 
which  there  concur  to  difplay  the  inexhauftible  variety 
of  nature. 

So  much  variety,  fo  much  fancy,  are  feldom  found  *  ^ 
within  the  fame- extent  as  in  Dovedale  *.  It  is  about 
two  miles  in  length,  a  deep,  narrow,  hollow  valley :  jjerbyftiirew 
both  the  fides  are  of  rock  ;  and  the  Dove  in  its  paffage 
between  them  is  perpetually  changing  its  courfe,  its 
motion,  and  appearance.  It  is  never  lefs  than  ten, 
nor  fo  much  as  twenty,  yards  wide,  and  generally  about 
four  feet  deep  \  but  tranfparent  to  the  bottom,  except 
when  it  is  covered  with  a  foam  of  the  pureft  white, 
under  waterfalls,  which  are  perfeClly  lucid.  Thefe 
are  very  numerous,  but  very  different.  In  fome  places 
they  flretch  flraight  acrofs,  or  aflant  the  ftream  :  in 
others,  they  are  only  partial ;  and  the  water  either 
dafhes  againft  the  Hones,  and  leaps  over  them,  or, 
pouring  along  a  fteept  rebounds  upon  thofe  below } 
fometimes  it  ruffles  through  the  feveral  openings  be¬ 
tween  them ;  fometimes  it  drops  gently  down  ;  and  at 
other  times  it  is  driven  back  by  the  obftruClion,  and 
turns  into  an  eddy.  In  one  particular  fpot,  the  valley 
almoft  clofing,  leaves  hardly  a  paffage  for  the  river, 
which,  pent  up  and  ilruggling  for  a  vent,  rages,  and 
roars,  and  foams,  till  it  has  extricated  itfelf  from  the 
confinement.  In  other  parts,  the  ftream,  though  never 
languid,  is  often  gentle  j  flows  round  a  little  delert 
ifland,  glides  between  bits  of  bulrufhes,  difperfes 
itfelf  among  tufts  of  grafs  or  of  mofs,  bubbles  about 
a  water  dock,  or  plays  with  the  (lender  threads  ot 
aquatic  plants  which  float  upon  the  furface.  The 
rocks  all  along  the  dale  vary  as  often  in  their  (Iru&ure 
as  the  ftream  in  its  motion.  In  one  place,  an  extended 
furface  gradually  dimiriifties  from  a  broad  bafe  almoft  to 
an  edge  :  in  another,  a  heavy  top  hanging  forwards, 
overftiadows  all  beneath :  fometimes  many  different 
(hapes  are  confuledly  tumbled  together  *,  and  fome¬ 
times  they  are  broken  into  (lender*  (harp  pinnacles, 
which  are  upright,  often  two  or  three  together,  ana 
often  in.  pore  numerals  clutters..  On  this  fide  of  ths? 
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Rocks,  dale,  they  are  univerfally  bare  }  on  the  other,  they  are 
intermixed  with  wood  \  and  the  vaft  height  of  both  the 
{ides,  with  the  narrownefs  of  the  interval  between 
them,  produces  a  further  variety  :  for  whenever  the 
fun  (hines  from  behind  the  one,  the  form  of  it  is  di- 
ftimftly  and  completely  calf  upon  the  other  \  the  rugged 
furface  on  which  it  falls  diverfifies  the  tints  \  and  a 
ftrong  remedied  light  often  glares  on  the  edge  of  the 
deepeil  fhadow.  The  rocks  never  continue  long  in 
the  fame  figure  or  lituation,  and  are  very  much  fepa- 
rated  from  each  other :  fometimes  they  form  the  Tides 
of  the  valley,  in  precipices,  in  fteeps,  or  in  ftages  $ 
fometimes  they  feem  to  rife  in  the  bottom,  and  lean 
back  againft  the  hill  ;  and  fometimes  they  ftand  out 
quite  detached,  heaving  up  in  cumbrous  piles,  or  ftart- 
ing  into  conical  fhapes,  like  vaft  fpars,  100  feet 
high ;  fome  are  firm  and  folid  throughout  \  feme  are 
cracked  5  and  fome,  fplit  and  undermined,  are  wonder¬ 
fully  upheld  by  fragments  apparently  unequal  to  the 
weight  they  fuftain.  One  is  placed  before,  one  over 
another,  and  one  fills  at  fome  diftance  behind  an  in¬ 
terval  between  two.  The  changes  in  their  difpofition 
«re  infinite;  every  ftep  produces  fome  new  combina¬ 
tion  ^  they  are  continually  croffing,  advancing,  and  re¬ 
tiring  :  the  breadth  of  the  valley  is  never  the  fame  40 
yards  together :  at  the  narrow  pafs  which  has  been 
mentioned,  the  rocks  almoft  meet  at  the  top,  and  the 
Jky  is  feen  as  through  a  chink  between  them  :  juft  by 
this  gloomy  abyfs,  is  a  wider  opening,  more  light, 
more  verdure,  more  cheerfulnefs  than  anywhere  elfe 
in  the  dale.  Nor  are  the  forms  and  the  fituations  of 
the  rocks  their  only  variety :  many  of  them  are  per¬ 
forated  by  large  natural  cavities,  fome  of  which  open 
to  the  fky,  fome  terminate  in  dark  recedes,  and  through 
fome  are  to  be  feen  feveral  more  uncouth  arches,  and 
rude  pillars,  all  detached,  and  retiring  beyond  each 
other,  with  the  light  fliining  in  between  them,  till  a 
rock  far  behind  them  clofes  the  perfpedtive  :  the  noife 
of  the  cafcades  in  the  river  echoes  amongft  them  )  the 
water  may  often  be  heard  at  the  fame  time  gurgling 
near,  and  roaring  at  a  diftance  \  but  no  other  founds 
difturb  the  filence  of  the  fpot  :  the  only  trace  of  men 
is  a  blind  path,  but  lightly  and  but  feldom  trodden,  by 
thofe  whom  curiofity  leads  to  fee  the  wonders  they 
have  been  told  of  Dovedale.  It  feems  indeed  a  fitter 
haunt  for  mere  ideal  beings  :  the  whole  has  the  air  of 
enchantment.  The  perpetual  fhifting  of  the  fcenes  •, 
the  quick  transitions,  the  total  changes,  then  the  forms 
all  around,  grotefque  as  chance  can  caft,  wild  as  nature 
can  produce,  and  various  as  imagination  can  invent ; 
the  force  which  feems  to  have  been  exerted  to  place 
fome  of  the  rocks  where  they  are  now  fixed  immove¬ 
able,  the  magic  by  which  others  appear  ftill  to  be  fuf- 
pended  5  the  dark  caverns,  the  illuminated  recedes,  the 
fleeting  ftiadows,  and  the  gleams  of  light  glancing  on 
the  fides,  or  trembling  on  the  ftream  *,  and  the  loneli- 
nefs  and  the  ftillnefs  of  the  place,  all  crowding  toge¬ 
ther  on  the  mind,  almoft  realize  the  ideas  which  natu¬ 
rally  prefent  themfelves  in  this  region  of  romance  and 
of  fancy. 

The  folitude  of  fuch  a  fcene  is  agreeable,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  endlefs  entertainment  which  its  variety 
affords,  and  in  the  contemplation  of  which  both  the 
eye  and  the  mind  are  delighted  to  indulge  :  marks  of 
^habitants  and  cultivation  would  difturb  that  folitudej 
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and  ornamental  buildings  are  too  artificial  in  a  place  Fence,  &c. 
fo  abfolutely  free  from  reftraint.  The  only  accom- 
paniments  proper  for  it  are  wood  and  water ;  and  by 
thefe  fometimes  improvements  may  be  made.  When 
two  rocks  fimilar  in  fhape  and  pofition  are  near  toge¬ 
ther,  by  lkirting  one  of  them  with  wood,  while  the 
other  is  left  bare,  a  material  diftin&ion  is  eftablifhed 
between  them  :  if  the  ftreams  be  throughout  of  one 
charadter,  it  is  in  our  power,  and  fhould  be  our  aim, 
to  introduce  another.  Variety  is  the  peculiar  pro¬ 
perty  of  the  fpot,  and  every  acceftion  to  it  is  a  valuable 
acquifition.  On  the  fame  principle,  endeavours  fhould 
be  ufed  not  only  to  multiply,  but  to  aggravate  differ¬ 
ences,  and  to  increafe  diftinclions  into  contrafts  :  but 
the  fubjedl  will  impofe  a  caution  againft  attempting 
too  much.  Art  muft  almoft  defpair  of  improving 
a  fcene,  where  nature  feems  to  have  exerted  her  in¬ 
vention. 

§  2.  Of  Factitious  Accompaniments. 

These  confift  of  Fences,  Walks,  Roads,  Bridges, 

Seats,  and  Buildings.  IZlt™ 

*  and  Garden* 

u  I.  The  FENCE,  where  the  place  is  large,  becomes  ing,  p.  593. 
neceffary ;  yet  the  eye  difiikes  conftraint.  Our  ideas 
of  liberty  carry  us  beyond  our  own  fpecies  :  the  ima¬ 
gination  feels  a  difiike  in  feeing  even  the  brute  creation 
in  a  ftate  of  confinement.  The  birds  wTafting  them¬ 
felves  from  vrood  to  grove  are  objedls  of  delight  \  and 
the  hare  appears  to  enjoy  a  degree  of  happinefs  un¬ 
known  to  the  barriered  flock.  Befides,  a  tall  fence  fre¬ 
quently  hides  from  the  fight  objedls  the  moil  pleafing  ; 
not  only  the  flocks  and  herds  themfelves,  but  the  furface 
they  graze  upon.  Thefe  confideratious  have  brought 
the  unfeen  fence  into  general  ufe. 

This  fpecies  of  barrier  it  muft  be  allowed  incurs  a. 
degree  of  deception,  which  can  fcarcely  be  warranted 
upon  any  other  occafion.  In  this  inftance,  howrever, , 
it  is  a  fpecies  of  fraud  which  we  obferve  in  nature’s 
pradtice  :  how  often  have  we  feen  twTo  diftindf  herds 
feeding  to  appearance  in  the  fame  extended  meadow  \ 
until  coming  abruptly  upon  a  deep  funk  rivulet,  or  an 
unfordable  river,  we  difcover  the  deception. 

Befides  the  funk  fence,  another  fort  of  unfeen  bar¬ 
rier  may  be  made,  though  by  no  means  equal  to  that, 
efpecially  if  near  the  eye.  This  is  conftrudfed  of  paling, 
painted  of  the  invifible  green.  If  the  colour'  of  the 
back  ground  wTere  permanent,  and  that  of  the  paint 
made  exactly  to  corrcfoond  with  it,  tile  deceptiorr 
would  at  a  diftance  be  complete  *,  but  back  grounds 
in  general  changing  with  the  feafon,  this  kind  of  fence; 
is  the  lefs  eligible. 

Clumps  and  patches  of  woodiuefs  fcattered  promif* 
cuoufiy  on  either  fide  of  an  unfeen  winding  fence,  aftift 
very  much  in  doing  away  the  idea  of  conftraint.  For 
by  this  means 

The  wand’ring  flocks  that  browfe  between  the  (hades, 

Seem  oft  to  pafs  their  bounds  \  the  dubious  eye 

Decides  not  if  they  crop  the  mead  or  lawn. 

Mason.  . 

<e  II.  The  WALK,  in  extenfive  grounds,  is  as  ne- 
Ceflary  as  the  fence.  The  beauties  of  the  place  are  dif- 
clofed  that  they  may  be  feen  }  and  it  is  the  office  of  the 

walk 
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Bridge,  Sec.  walk  to  lead  the  eye  from  view  to  view ;  in  order  that 
whilft  the  tone  of  health  is  preferved  by  the  favourite 
\€xercife  of  nature,  the  mind  may  be  thrown  into  unifon 
by  the  harmony  of  the  furrounding  obje&s. 

The  direction  of  the  walk  mull  be  guided  by  the 
points  of  view  to  which  it  leads,  and  the  nature  of  the 
ground  it  paffes  over  :  it  ought  to  be  made  fubfervient 
rto  the  natural  impediments  (the  ground,  wood,  and 
water)  which  fall  in  its  way,  without  appearing  to 
have  any  direction  of  its  own.  It  can  feldom  run  with 
propriety  .any  diftance  in  a  ftraight  line  )  a  thing  which 
rarely  occurs  in  a  natural  walk.  The  paths  of  the  Ne¬ 
groes  and  the  Indians  are  always  crooked  ;  and  thofe  of 
the  brute  creation  are  very  fimilar.  Mr  Mafon’s  deferip- 
tion  of  this  p&th  of  nature  is  happily  conceived. 

The  peafant  driving  through  each  fhadowy  lane 
His  team,  that  bends  beneath  th’  incumbent  weight 
Of  laughing  Ceres,  marks  it  with  his  wheel 
At  night  and  morn,  the  milkmaid’s  carelefs  hep 
Has  through  yon  pafture  green,  from  hile  to  hile 
Impreh  a  kindred  curve  :  the  feudding  hare 
Draws  to  her  dewr  fprent  feat,  o’er  thymy  heaths, 

A  path  as  gently  waving - - - 

Eng.  Gard .  v.  60. 

u  III.  The  ROAD  may  be  a  thing  of  necefiity,  as 
an  approach  to  the  manhon  ;  or  a  matter  of  amufement 
only,  as  a  drive  or  a  ride,  from  which  the  grounds  and 
the  furrounding  country  may  be  feen  to  advantage. 
It  fhould  be  the  hudy  of  the  artih  to  make  the  fame 
road  anfwer,  as  far  as  may  be,  the  twofold  purpole. 

The  road  and  the  walk  are  fubjeCt  to  the  fame  rule 
of  nature  and  ufe.  The  direction  ought  to  be  natural 
and  eafy,  and  adapted  to  the  purpofe  intended.  A  road 
of  necelfity  ought  to  be  ftraighter  than  one  of  mere 
conveniency :  in  this,  recreation  is  the  predominant 
idea  ;  in  that,  utility.  But  even  in  this  the  direct  line 
may  be  difpenfed  with.  The  natural  roads  upon  heaths 
and  open  downs,  and  the  graffy  glades  and  green  roads 
acrofs  forefts  and  extenfive  waftes,  are  proper  fubje&s 
to  be  ftudied. 

“  IV.  The  BRIDGE  fhould  never  be  feen  where  it  is 
not  wanted :  a  ufelefs  bridge  is  a  deception  ;  deceptions 
are  frauds  ;  and  fraud  is  always  hateful,  unlefs  when 
pra&ifed  to  avert  fome  greater  evil.  A  bridge  with¬ 
out  water  is  an  abfiirdity  ;  and  half  a  one  ftuck  up 
as  an  eye- trap  is  a  paltry  trick,  which,  though  it  may 
ftrike  the  ft  ranger,  cannot  fail  of  difgufting  when  the 
fraud  is  found  out. 

In  low  fituations,  and  wherever  water  abounds, 
bridges  become  ufeful,  and  are  therefore  pleafing  ob- 
jeCls  :  they  are  looked  for  •,  and  ought  to  appear  not 
as  obje&s  of  ornament  only,  but  likewife  as  matters  of 
utility.  The  walk  or  the  road  therefore  ought  to  be 
directed  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  crofs  the  water  at  the 
point  in  which  the  bridge  will  appear  to  the  ereateft 
advantage. 

In  the  conftru&ion  of  bridges  alfo,  regard  muft  be 
had  to  ornament  and  utility.  A  bridge  is  an  artificial 
production,  and  as  fuch  it  ought  to  appear.  It  ranks 
among  the  nobleft  of  human  inventions  $  the  fhip  and 
the  fortrefs  alone  excel  it.  Simplicity  and  firmnefs 
are  the  leading  principles  in  its  conftrudtion.  Mr  Wheat- 
ley’s  obfervation  is  juft  when  he  fays,  “  The  ftngle 
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wooden  arch,  now  much  in  fafhion,  feems  to  me  gene-  Euildings, 
rally  mifapplied.  Elevated  without  occafion  fo  much  v— 
above,  it  is  totally  detached  from  the  river  ;  it  is 
often  feen  ftraddling  in  the  air,  without  a  glimpfe 
of  water  to  account  for  it  •,  and  the  oftentation  of  it 
as  an  ornamental  object,  diverts  all  that  train  of  ideas 
which  its  ufe  as  a  communication  might  fuggefL” 

But  we  beg  leave  to  differ  from  this  ingenious  writer 
when  he  tells  us,  u  that  it  is  fpoiled  if  adorned  ;  it  is 
disfigured  if  only  painted  of  any  other  than  a  dufky 
colour.”  In  a  ruftic  feene,  where  nature  wears  her 
own  coarfe  garb,  “  the  vulgar  foot  bridge  of  planks 
only  guarded  on  one  hand  by  a  common  rail,  and  fup- 
ported  by  a  few  ordinary  piles,”  may  be  in  chara&er  •, 
but  amidll  a  difplay  of  ornamented  nature,  a  contrivance 
of  that  kind  would  appear  mean  and  paltry  ;  and  would 
be  an  affe&ation  of  fimplicity  rather  than  the  lovely- 
attribute  itfelf.  In  cultivated  feenes,  the  bridge  ought 
to  receive  the  ornaments  which  the  laws  of  architec¬ 
tural  tafte  allow •,  and  the  more  polifhed  the  fituation, 
the  higher  fhould  be  the  ftyle  and  finilhings. 


u  V.  SEATS  have  a  twofold  ufe  ;  they  are  ufeful  as 
places  of  reft  and  converfation,  and  as  guides  to  the 
points  of  view  in  which  the  beauties  of  the  furround¬ 
ing  feene  are  difclofed.  Every  point  of  view  fliould 
be  marked  writh  a  feat }  and,  l'peaking  generally,  no 
feat  ought  to  appear  but  in  fome  favourable  point  of 
view.  This  rule  may  not  be  invariable,  but  it  ought 
feldom  to  be  deviated  from. 

In  the  ruder  feenes  of  negle&ed  nature,  the  Ample 
trunk,  rough  from  the  woodman’s  hands,  and  the 
butts  or  ftools  of  rooted  trees,  without  any  other  marks 
of  tools  upon  them  than  thofe  of  the  faw  which  fe¬ 
vered  them  from  their  ftems,  are  feats  in  character  j 
and  in  romantic  or  reclufe  fituations,  the  cave  or  the 
grotto  are  admiflible.  But  wherever  human  defign  has 
been  executed  upon  the  natural  objeCts  of  the  place,  the 
feat  and  every  other  artificial  accompaniment  ought  to 
be  in  unifon  ^  and  whether  the  bench  or  the  alcove 
be  chofen,  it  ought  to  be  formed  and  finilhed  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  to  unite  with  the  wood,  the  lawn,  and  the 
walk,  which  lie  around  it.  # 

The  colour  of  feats  fhould  likewife  be  fuited  to  fi¬ 
tuations  :  where  uncultivated  nature  prevails,  the  na¬ 
tural  brown  of  the  wood  itfelf  ought  not  to  be  altered  5 
but  where  the  rural  art  prefides,  white  or  ftone  colour 
has  a  much  better  effeCt.” 


“  VI.  BUILDINGS  probably  were  fir  ft  introduced 
into  gardens  merely  for  contrivance,  to  afford  refuge  Mr  Wheat* 
from  a  fudden  fhower,  and  fhelter  againft  the  wfind ;  orf?5.  0hJ*r- 
at  the  muft,  to  be  feats  for  a  party  }  or  for  retirement,  re~ 

They  have  fince  been  converted  into  objeCts,  and  now 
the  original  ufe  is  too  often  forgotten  in  the  greater 
purpofes  to  which  they  are  applied  :  they  are  confi- 
dered  as  objeCts  only  ;  the  infide  is  totally  negleCted, 
and  a  pompous  edifice  frequently  wants  a  room  bare¬ 
ly  comfortable.  Sometimes  the  pride  of  making  a 
lavifti  difplay  to  a  vifitor  without  any  regard  to  the 
owner’s  enjoyments,  and  fometimes  too  fcrupulous  an 
attention  to  the  ftyle  of  the  ftruCture,  occafions  a  po¬ 
verty  and  dulnefs  within,  which  deprive  the  buildings 
of  part  of  their  utility.  But  in  a  garden  they  ought 
to  be  confidered  both  as  beautiful  objcCls  and  as  a- 

greeable 
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ings  intend 
ed  for  ob¬ 
jects. 


Building?,  greeable  retreats  :  if  a  chara&er  becomes  them,  it  is 
that  of  the  feene  they  belong  to-  not  that  of  their 
primitive  application.  A  Grecian  temple  or  Gothic 
church  may  adorn  fpots  where  it  would  be  affe&ation 
to  preferve  that  folemnity  within  which  it  is  proper  for 
places  of  devotion  :  they  are  not  to  be  exaft  models, 
lubjects  only  of  curiofity  or  ftudy  ;  they  are  alfo  feats  : 
and  fuch  feats  will  be  little  frequented  by  the  proprie- 
tor  ;  his  mind  muff  generally  be  indifpofed  to  fo  much 
fimplicity,  and  fo  much  gloom,  in  the  midft  of  gaiety, 
nchnefs,  and  variety. 

But  though  the  interior  of  buildings  fhould  not  be 
disregarded,  it  is  by  their  exterior  that  they  become 
objeBs ;  and  fometimes  by  the  one,  fometimes  by  the 
other,  and  fometimes  by  both,  they  are  entitled  to  be 
confidered  as  chara&ers. 

I.  As  obje&s,  they  are  defigned  either  to  dijlinguijh , 
or  to  break ,  or  to  adorn ,  the  feenes  to  which  they  are 
applied. 

The  differences  between  one  wood,  one  lawn,  one 
piece  of  water,  and  another,  are  not  always  very  appa¬ 
rent  :  the  feveral  parts  of  a  garden  would,  therefore,  of¬ 
ten  feem  fimilar,  if  they  were  not  diftinguiftied  by  build¬ 
ings  ;  but  thefe  are  fo  obfervable,  fo  obvious  at  a 
glance,  fo  eaflly  retained  in  the  memory,  they  mark 
the  fpots  where  they  are  placed  with  fo  much  flrength, 
they  attra<5l  the  relation  of  all  around  with  fo  much 
power,  that  parts  thus  diffinguifhed  can  never  be  con¬ 
founded  together.  Yet  it  by  no  means  follows,  that 
therefore  every  feene  muft  have  its  edifice  :  the  want 
of  one  is  fometimes  a  variety  ;  and  other  circumftances 
are  often  fufhciently  charafteriftic :  it  is  only  when  thefe 
too  nearly  agree,  that  we  muft  have  recourfe  to  build¬ 
ings  for  differences  :  we  can  introduce,  exhibit,  or 
contraft  them  as  we  pleafe  :  the  moft  ftriking  objedl  is 
thereby  made  a  mark  of  diftinaion  ;  and  the  force  of 
this  firft  impreflion  prevents  our  obferving  the  points  of 
refemblance. 

The  uniformity  of  a  view  may  be  broken  by  fimi¬ 
lar  means,  and  on  the  fame  principle  :  when  a  wide 
heath,  a  dreary  moor,  or  a  continual  plain,  is  in  pro- 
fpe6l,  objeas  which  catch  the  eye  fupplant  the  want  of 
variety  :  none  are  fo  effeaual  for  this  purpofe  as  build¬ 
ings.  Plantations  or  water  can  have  no  very  fen- 
ftble  effea,  unlefs  they  are  large  or  numerous,  and 
almoft  change  the  charaaer  of  the  feene  :  but  a  fmall 
iingle  building  diverts  the  attention  at  once  from  the 
famenefs  of  the  extent  •,  which  it  breaks,  but  does  not 
divide;  and  diverfifies,  without  altering  its  nature. 
The  defign,  however,  muft  not  be  apparent.  The  me- 
rit  of  a  cottage  applied  to  this  purpofe,  vonfifts  in  itir 
being  free  from  the  fufpicion  :  and  a  few  trees  near  it 
will  both  enlarge  the  objea,  and  account  for  its  pofi- 
tion.  Ruins  are  a  hackneyed  device  immediately  de- 
teaed,  unlefs  their  ftyle  be  fmgular,  or  their  dimen¬ 
sions  extraordinary.  The  femblance  of  an  ancient 
Britifh  monument  might  be  adapted  to  the  fame  end 
with  little  trouble,  and  great  fuccefs.  The  materials 
might  be  brick,  or  even  timber  plaftered  over,  if 
ftone  could  not  eafily  be  procured  :  whatever  they 
were,  the  fallacy  would  not  be  difcernible ;  it  is  an 
objea  to  be  feen  at  a  'diftance,  rude,  and  large,  and 
in  charaaer  agreeable  to  a  wild  open  view.  *  But  no 
building  ought  to  be  introduced,  which  may  not  in 
reality  belong  to  fuch  a  Situation  ;  no  Grecian  tem- 
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ples?  no  Turkish  mofques,  no  Egyptian  obeliSks  or  py-  Buildings, 
ramids  ;  none  imported  from  foreign  countries,  and  1 1 

unufual  here.  The  apparent  artifice  would  deftroy  an 
effea,  which  is  fo  nice  as  to  be  weakened,  if  objeas 
proper  to  produce  it  are  difplayed  with  too  much  often- 
tation  ;  if  they  feem  to  be  contrivances,  not  accidents  ; 
and  the  advantage  of  therr  pofition  appear  to  be  more 
laboured  than  natural. 

But  in  a  garden,  where  objeas  are  intended  only 
to  adorn,  every  fpecies  of  architeaure  may  be  admit¬ 
ted,  from  the  Grecian  down  to  the  Chinefe  ;  and  the 
choice  is  fo  free,  that  the  mifehief  moft  to  be  appre¬ 
hended  is  an  abufe  of  this  latitude  in  the  multiplici¬ 
ty  of  buildings.  Few  feenes  can  bear  more  than  two 
or  three:  in  Some,  a  fingle  one  has  a  greater  effea  than 
any  number  :  and  a  carelefs  glimpfe,  here  and  there,  of 
fuch  as  belong  immediately  to  different  parts,  frequent¬ 
ly  enliven  the  landfcape  with  more  fpirit  than  thofe 
which  are  induftrioufly  Shown.  If  the  effea  of  a  par¬ 
tial  fight,  or  a  diftant  view,  were  more  attended  to, 
many  feenes  might  be  filled,  without  being  crowded  ; 
a  greater  number  of  buildings  would  be  tolerated,  when 
they  feemed  to  .be  cafual,  not  forced  ;  and  the  anima¬ 
tion,  and  the  richnefs  of  the  objeas,  might  be  had 
without  pretence  or  difplay. 

Too  fond. an  oftentation  of  buildings,  even  of  thefe 
which  are  principal,  is  a  common  error  ;  and  when  all 
is  done,  they  are  not  always  fhown  to  the  greateft  ad¬ 
vantage.  Though  their  fymmetry  and  their  beauties 
ought  in.  general  to  be  diftinaiy  and  fully  feen,  yet  an 
oblique  is  fometimes  better  than  a  dire&  view  :  and 
they  are  often  lefs  agreeable  objeas  when  entire,  than 
when  a  part  4is  covered,  or  their  extent  is  interrupted  ; 
when  they  are  bofomed  in  wood,  as  well  as  backed  by 
it ;  or  appear  between  the  ftems  of  trees  which  rife 
before  or  above  them  :  thus  thrown  into  perfpeaive, 
thus  grouped  and  accompanied,  they  may  be  as  impor¬ 
tant  as  if  they  were  quite  expofed,  and  are  frequently 
more  piaurefque  and  beautiful. 

But  a  ftill  greater  advantage  arifes  from  this  ma¬ 
nagement,  in  conne&ing  them  with  the  feene  :  they 
are  confiderable,  and  different  from  all  around  them  ; 
inclined  therefore  to  feparate  from  the  reft  ;  and  yet 
they  are  fometimes  ftill  more  detached  by  the  pains 
taken  to  exhibit  them  :  that  very  importance  which  is 
the  caufe  of  the  diftin£lion  ought  to  be  a  reafon  for 
guarding  againft  the  independence  to  which  it  is  natu¬ 
rally  prone,  and  by  which  an  objed,  which  ought  to 
be  a  part  of  the  whole,  is  reduced  to  a  mere  indivi¬ 
dual.  An  elevated  is  generally  a  noble  fituation.  When 
it  is  a  point  or  a  pinnacle,  the  ftru&ure  may  be  a  conti¬ 
nuation  of  the  afeent ;  and  on  many  occasions,  fome  - 
parts  of  the  building  may  defeend  lower  than  others, 
and  multiply  the  appearances  of 'connexion  :  but  an 
edifice  in  the  midft  of  an  extended  ridge,  commonly 
feems  naked  alone,  and  impofed  upon  the  brow,  not 
joined  to  it.  If  wood,  to  accompany  it,  will  not 
grow  there,  it  had  better  be  brought  a  little  way  down 
the  declivity  ;  and  then  all  behind,  above,  and  about 
it,  are  fo  many  points  of  contatft,  by  which  it  is  incor- 
porated  into  landfcape. 

Accompaniments  are  important  to  a  building  ;  but 
they  lofe  much  of  their  effe<ft  when  they  do  not  ap-  • 
pear  to  be  cafual.  A  little  mount  juft  large  enough 
for  it  j  a  fmall  piece  of  water  below,  of  no  other  ufe  c 

than 
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^UuUditig-y.  than  to  refect  it;  and  a  plantation  cloTe  behind,  evi-  a  variety  of  occafions,.  to  foften,  to  aggravate,  or  to  Buildings, 

w— xiently  placed  there  only  to  give  it  relief  ;  are  as  artifi-  counteract,  particular  circumftances  atteiuling  it.  Lut 

cial  as  the  flrudure  itfelf,  and  alienate  it  from  the  care  mud  be  taken  that  they  do  not  contradict  too 

*  fcene  of  nature  into  which  it  is  introduced,  and  to  ftrongly  ihe  prevailing  idea:  they  may.  leiien.the 
which  it  ought  to  be  reconciled.  Thcfe  appendages  drearlnefs  of  a  waife,  but  they  cannot  give  it  amenity  ; 
therefore  thould  be  fo  difpofed,  and  fo  conneded  with  they  may  abate  horrors,  but  they  will  never  m\  ert 
the  adjacent  parts,  as  to  anfwer  other  purpcfes,  though  them  into  graces  *  they  may  make  a  tame  icene  agree 

applicable  to  this, :  that  they  maybe  bonds  of  union,  able,,  and  even  intereiting,  not  romantic;  or.  turn  lo- 

not  marks  of  difference ^.and  that  the  fituation  may  lemnity  into  cheerfulnefs,.  but  not  into  gaiety.  In 

a-pear  to  have  been  chifen  at' the  mod,  not  made,  for  thefe,  andiin  many  other  indances,  they  correct  the 

the  building.  •  *  ~  -  *  -  >  character,  by  giving  ft  an  inclination  towards  a  better 

In  the  choice  of  a  fituation,  that  which  diows  the  which  is  not  very  different  ;  but  they  can  hardly,  alter 
building  bed  ought  'generally  to  be  preferred:  emi-  it  entirely  :  when  they  are  totally  inccniiftent  with  it, 
nence,  ^relief,  and  every  other  advantage  which  can  they  are  at  the  bed  nugatory.  . 

be,  ought  to  be  given  to  an  object  of  fo  much  confider-  The  great  effeds  w’hich.have  been,  afenbed  to  build* 
ation  :  they  are  for  the  mod  part  defirable  ;  fometimes  ings  do  not  depend  upon  thofe  trivial  ornaments  and 

neceffary  ;  and  exceptionable  only  when,  indead  of  rif-  appendages  w?hich  are  often  . too  much  lelied  on  ;  .fuch 

ing  out  of  th*  feme,  they  are  forced  into  it,  and  a  as  the  furniture  of  a  hermitage,  painted  glafs  in  a 

contrivance  to  procure  them  at  any  rate  is  avowed  Gothic  church,  and  fculpture  about  a  Grecian  tem- 

without  any  difguife.  There  are,  however,  occafions,  pie;  grotefque  or  bacchanalian  figures  to  denote 

in  which  the  mod  tempting  advantages  of  fituation  gaiety,  and  death’s  heads .  to  dignity  melancholy, 

mud  be  waved  ;  the  general  compofition  may  forbid  a  Such  devices  are  only  deferiptive,  not  expreihve,  of 

building  in  one  fpot,  or  require  it  in  another  ;  at  charader  ;  and  mud  not  be  fubdituted  in  the  dead  ot 

other  times,  the  intereft  of  the  particular  group  it  be-  thofe  fupenor  properties,  the  want  of  w  hich  they  ac- 

longs  to  may  exad  a  facrifice  of  the  opportunities  to  knowledge,  but  do  not  fupply.  .  lhey  beiides  often 

exhibit  its  beauties  and  importance;  and  at  all  times,  require  time  to  trace  their  meaning,  and  to  lee  their 

the  pretenfions  of  every  individual  objed  mud  give  application  ;  but  the  peculiar  excellence  of  buildings  is, 

way  to  the  greater  effed  of  the  whole.  that  their  effeds  are  infiantane.ous,  and  therefore  the 

nfrlIf  2.  The  fame  drudure  wThich  adorns  as  an  objed,  may  impreflions  they  make  are  forcible.  In  order  to  pro- 
expreffive  alfo  be  expreflive  as  a  charciRer .  Where  the  former  is  duce  fuch  effeds,  the  general  dyle  of  the  drudure, 

of  charac-  not  wanted,  the  latter  may  be  defirable  :  or  it  may  be  and  its  pofition,  are  the  principal  confiderations  :  either 

rcr*  weak  for  one  purpofe,  and  drong  for  the  other  ;  it  of  them  wTill  fometimes  be  drongly  charaderidic  alone  ; 

may  be  grave,  or  gay  ;  magnificent,  or  fimple  :  and  united,  their  powers  are  very  great ;  and  both  are  fo 

according  to  its  dyle,  may  or  may  not  be  agreeable  to  important,  that  if  they  do  not  concur,  at  lead  they^ 

the  place  it  is  applied  to.  But  mere  confidency  is  not  mud  not  contradid  one  another.  .  .  12  i 

all  the  jnerit  wrhich  buildings  can  claim:  their  charac-  Every  branch  of  architedure  furniOies,  on  different  Species  and 
ters  are  fometimes  drong  enough  to  determine,  improve ,  occafions,  objeds  proper  for  a. garden  ;  and  there  is  nofituations 

or  correft ,  that  of  the  fcene  :  and  they  are  fo  confpicu-  redraint  on  our  feledion,  provided  it  be  conformable  t0?  Ui 

ous,  and  fo  didinguifhed,  that  whatever  force  they  the  dyle  of  the  fGene,  proportioned  to  its  extent,  and 

have  is  immediately  and  fenfibly  felt.  They  are  fit  agreeable  to  its  charader. 

therefore  to  make  a  fird  impreffion  ;  and  wThen  a  fcene  The  choice  of  fituations  is  alfo  very  free.  A  hermi- 
is  but  faintly  charaderized,  they  give  at  once  a  cad  tage,  indeed,  mud  not  be  clofe  to  a  road;  but  whether  it. 

-which  fpreads  over  the  whole,  and  which  the  wTeaker  be  expofed  to  view  on  the  fide  of  a  mountain,  or  conceal- 

parts  concur  to  fupport,  though  perhaps  they  were  not  ed  in  the  depth  of  a  wTood,  is  almod  a  matter  of  indif- 
able  to  produce  it.  ference  ;  that  it  is  at  a  didance  from  public  refort  is  fuf- 

Nor  do  they  dop  at  fixing  an  uncertainty,  or  re-  ficient.  A  cadle  mud  not  be  funk  in  a  bottom  ;  but  that 
*  moving  a  doubt ;  they  raife  and  enforce  a  charader  it  fhould  dand  on  the  utmod  pinnacle  of  a  hill,  is  not 
*  already  marked  :  a  temple  adds  dignity  to  the  nobled,  neceffary  :  on  a  lowrer  knoll,  and  backed  by  the  rife,  it 
a  cottage  fimplicity  to  the,  mod  rural,  feenes  ;  the  may  appear  to  greater  advantage  as  an  objed,  and.be 

lightnefs  of  a  fpire,  the  airinefs  of  an  open  rotunda,  much  more  important  to  the  general  compofition. 

the  fplendour  of  a  continued  colonnade,  are  lefs  orna-  Many  buildings,  which  from  their  fplendoui  bed  become 

mental  than  expreflive  ;  others  improve  cheerfulnefs  an  open  expofure,  will  yet  be  fometimes  not  ill  bedow- 
into  gaiety,  gloom  into  folemnity,  and  richnefs  into  ed  on  a  more  fequedered  fpot,  either  to  charaderize  or 
profusion  :  a  retired  fpot,  which  might  have  been  paffed  adorn  it^  and  others,  for  which  a  folitary  wTould  in  ge-  fl  ^ 

unobferved,  is  noticed  for  its  tranquillity,  as  foon  as  it  neral  be  preferred  to  an  eminent  fituation,  may  occa- 

is  appropriated  by  fome  drudure  to  retreat  ;  and  fionally  be  objeds  in  very  confpicuous  pofitions.  A 

the  mod  unfrequented  place  feems  lefs  folitary  than  Grecian  temple,  from  its  peculiar  tade  and  dignity, 

one  which  appears  to  have  been  the  haunt  of  a  Angle  deferves  every  didindion  ;  it  may,  however,  in  the 

individual,  or  even  of  a  fequedered  family,  and  is  depth  of  a  wrood,  be  fo  circumdanced,  that  the  want 

marked  by  a  lonely  dwelling,  or  the  remains  of  a  de-  of  thofe  advantages  to  which  it  feems  entitled  will  not 

ferted  habitation.  be  regretted.  A  happier  fituation  cannot  be  devifed, 

-  The  means  are  the  fame,  the  application  of  them  than  that  of  the  temple  of  Pan  on  the  fouth  lodge  on 

only  is  different,  when  buildings  are  ufed  to  corred  Enfield  Chafe.  It  is  of  the  ufual  oblong  form,  encom- 

the  charader.  of  the  fcene  ;  to  enliven  its  dulnefs,  miti-  paffed  bv  a  colonnade  ;.  in  dimenfions,  and  in  dyle,  it 

gate  its  gloom,  .or  to  check  its  extravagance  ;  and,  on  isvequaljto  a  mod  extenfive  landfcape  :  .and  yet  by  the 
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